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PREFACE. 


The Canada Year Book had its origin in the first year of the Dominion. The 
need of a publication that would assemble in conveniently accessible and summary 
form the chief comparative statistics of Canada, together with the necessary 
descriptive matter, was felt immediately after Confederation, when the “Year 
Book and Almanac of British North America’”’—being (to quote its sub-title) “an 
Annual Register of political, vital and trade statistics, customs tariffs, excise and 
stamp duties, and all public events of interest in Upper and Lower Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, and the West 
Indies”—was founded. Subsequently the title was altered to “The Year Book 
and Almanac of Canada,—an annual statistical abstract of the Dominion and a 
register of legislation and of public men in British North America.” The work was 
edited by Mr. Arthur Harvey, F.S.S., of the Department of Finance, but was not 
a government publication. It was published annually from 1867 to 1879. 


In 1886, after the passing of a general Statistics Act, the “Statistical Abstract 
and Record of Canada” was instituted as an official book of reference respecting the 
institutions, population, finance, trade and general conditions of the Dominion, 
“with comparative data for the United Kingdom, British Possessions and foreign 
countries.” The work was prepared in the General Statistical Office of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and was continued annually until 1904, under the direction of 
Dr. George Johnson, F.S.S. In 1905 the General Statistical Office was amalgamated 
with the Census Office (which was at the same time made a permanent organization), 
the Year Book being remodelled by Dr. Archibald Blue, Chief Officer, and continued 
under the title “The Canada Year Book, Second Series.”’ 


In the reorganization and centralization of statistics which followed the report 
of the Commission on Statistics of 1912, and the establishment of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in 1918, the continuous improvement of the Year Book, both 
in content and method of presentation, was made a primary object. A fundamental 
purpose of statistical organization is the securing of an aper¢u or conspectus of the 
country as an entity, especially as regards its manifold social and economic activities, 
which are thus viewed both in their totality and in their relations to each other. In 
addition, therefore, to the branches of the Bureau which deal with specific subjects, 
such as population, agriculture, mining, trade, education, etc., and which work 
in collaboration with the various Dominion and Provincial Departments having 
jurisdiction in corresponding fields, there was created a “General Statistics” Branch 
with the following functions:—(a) the carrying-on of subsidiary inquiries on a 
variety of subjects of less extent and complexity than those assigned to special 
branches of the Bureau, but essential to a complete and rounded scheme ; (b) the 

synthesizing of general statistics and the interpretation of the general economic 
trend; (c) the preparation of digests and abstracts of statistics relating to group 
‘phenomena; and (d) the bringing of Canadian statistics as a whole into relation 
with British Empire and world statistics, under the necessary reservations suggested 
by differing political and economic systems in the different nations. In these 
‘multifarious activities, the branch builds upon the inter-departmental organizations 
completed by the other branches of the Bureau (which provide for a pooling of data 
‘as between the Bureau and the various executive Departments, Dominion and 
Provincial), but also supplements these materials with other materials drawn from 
‘a wide field. 
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The most important publication of the General Statistics Branch of the Bureau 
is the Canada Year Book, which is a compendium of official data on the physiography, 
history, institutions, population, production, industry, trade, transportation, finance, 
labour, administration, and general social and economic conditions and life of the 
Dominion—the whole conceived from a wide point of view and presenting the 
more salient statistics of the country against a background of interpretative matter 
designed to bring out their significance. It will be appreciated that a work of this 
character is dependent upon the completion of the basic organization of statistics; it 
has been necessary, therefore, to develop the Year Book gradually, as improved 
statistics became available. . . 


In the present volume the new features to which special attention may be 
directed include the following:—a new map of the southern portion of the Dominion, 
showing railways and ocean trade routes; census statistics showing the citizenship 
of the foreign-born population and the mother-tongue and language spoken; an 
enlarged. and improved treatment of vital statistics; a sketch of the history of the 
Canadian lumber trade; new trade statistics showing by articles the trade of 
Canada with twenty-seven leading countries other than the United States and the 
United Kingdom; an outline of the organization of Provincial Departments and 
Bureaus of Labour; a special article on the co-operative movement in Canada ; 
wages statistics based on the census of industry; an explanation of the Bureau’s 
new index number of security prices; statistics of Dominion finance and the 
Bureau’s latest co-ordinated statistics of provincial and municipal finance; a new 
table showing the age-sex-grade distribution of pupils in elementary and secondary 
grades in eight provinces; an article on the Dominion Council of Health; permanent 
rates of war pensions; new statistics relative to the Dominion civil service. 


Throughout the volume the latest available information is included in each 
section, tables generally including figures for the fiscal year 1924-25 and the letter- 
press supplying supplementary figures extending in some cases to the end of the 
calendar year 1925. 


The present edition of the Year Book has been edited by Mr. 8. A. Cudmore, 
B.A. (Tor.), M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.S., F.R. Econ. Soe. Grateful acknowledgments are 
hereby tendered to the numerous officials of the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments who have assisted in the collection of information, especially to the Natural 
Resources Intelligence Service of the Department of the Interior for the maps 
included in the volume. In the compilation, the Editor has been assisted by Messrs. 
Joseph Wilkins and Paul Sykes, the latter having rendered specially valuable 
service in connection with the Public Health and Benevolence section, the survey 
of provincial legislation and the reorganization of the index. Most of the diagrams 
in the volume were drawn by Mr. R. E. Watts. 


R, H. COATS, 


Dominion Statistician. 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


Ottawa, Dec. 31, 1925. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA. 
Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles:—Land, 3,654,200; Water, 142,923; Total, 3,797,123. 


Items. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1896. 1901. 
Population!— 
1] Prince Edward Island......... No 94,021 108, 891 109,078 106, 000 103, 259 
DIF ENIOV ASCOT a. e e's csieys s3 Serer ‘ 387, 800 440,572 450, 396 455, 000 459,574 
SitgiNew Brinswiek.. i ose. cece es 285,594 321, 233 321, 263 326, 000 331, 120 
CANTO) Ve olor (net So aR OLA eer & 1,191,516} 1,359,027 1,488,535} 1,571,000} 1,648,898 
Dt PO MEATIO Me sete bielieu w, <)<covate holes tbaunc> re = 1, 620, 851 1,926,922 2,114,321 2,150,000 2,182,947 
GIOEMa RICO DS ERE etic acc ce ee Sake ie 25, 228 62, 260 152, 506 196, 000 255,211 
VAM CAS ALCO WAR sei cc:letieclels sac eS = = = - 91,279 
SikAllberta: uae tt nce in aS = = = - 73,022 
OO Bingish, Columbia: sec. c-.0- SS 36, 247 49,459 98,173 135, 000 178, 657 
10] ) Yukon Tenbitory.. 05.02.01. - tf = = * = 27,219 
11} Northwest Territories......... ss 48,000 56, 446 98,967 147,000 20,129 
Canaan na ties seth ete ital anieic se 3,689,257|. 4,324,810] 4,833,239] 5,086,000} 5,371,315 
Immigration— 
12} From United Kingdom........ No = = 11,383? 11,810 
13 “ “United: States......¢..'.. = = = 2,4122 17,987 
14 «Other Countries......... id = = 7,9212 19,352 
"ROtaly cece. Sith ee eee “ 27,7738 47,991 82,165 21, 7162 49,149 
Agricuiture— 
15| Area of occupied farms........ acre 36,046,401] 45,538,141) 58,997,995 - 63, 422, 338 
LG) improved TaindSior: ve we es oe 17,335,818) 21,899,181} 27,729, 852 - 30, 166,033 
Field Crops’— 
Ril WW abee a chic cw erieieere neta neice acre 1, 646,781 2,366, 554 2,701, 213 - 4, 224, 542 
bush.| 16,723,873] 32,350,269) 42,228,372 — | 55,572,368 
$ 16,993,265) 38,820,323] 31,667,529 - | 36,122,039 
ART OATS cance cect Mk tes Giatere Sarit castenas acre = - 3,961,356 - 5, 367, 655 
bush.| 42,489,453] 70,493,131] 83,428, 202 — | 151,497,407 
$ 15,966,310] 23,967,655) 31,702,717 -— | 61,509,118 
1O)G Barley. ico.cenccns kabler oe ene a acre - - 868, 464 - 871, 800 
bush.| 11,496,038} 16,844,868] 17,222,795 = 22,224, 366 
$ 8,170,735] 11,791,408 8,611,397 = 8,889,746 
20)’. Goin Fee roscecclsn tee eit s cae acre - - 195,101 - 360, 758 
bush.| 3,803,830) 9,025,142} 10,711,380 -— | 25,875,919 
$ 2,883,145} 5,415,085} 5,034,348 - | 11,902,923 
Dl, POCATORS cize srica unis «\<1s qieleyaisas aie acre 403, 102 464, 289 450, 190 - 448, 743° 
bush.| 47,380,187] 55,268,227] 53,490, 857 — | 55,362,635 
$ 15,211,774} 18,288,510) 21,396,342 - 13, 842, 658 
22) MHlay and: (Clover. «om «esse acre 3, 650, 419 4,458, 349 5,931,548 = 6,543, 423 
ton 3,818, 641 5,055, 810 7, 693, 733 - 7,852,731 
$ 38,869,900} 40,446,480} 69,243,597 = 85, 625,315 
Total Area Field Crops..... acre - - 
Total Value Field Crops.....  $ - = - 194, 953, 420 
Live Stock— 
23t e ELORS@ SE rt. ce ctu aos terohtes e No, 836, 743 1,059,358} 1,470,572 - 1,577,493 
$ = = - — | 118,279,419 
DAs MilehuGows' nase sccweaothierces No. 1,251, 209 1,595, 800 1, 857,112 - 2,408, 677 
$ = = = - | 69,237,970 
251) Other Cattle:ccces anes weer No. 1,373,081 1,919,189 2,263,474 — 3,167,174 
$ = = = — | 54,197,341 
26) mONEODire ieee tetas cae neste ater No. 3,155,509} 3,048,678) 2,562,781 - 2,510, 239 
$ = > = = 10,490,594 
QT sO Osecete ctener terns aye erie ena No. 1,366,083} 1,207,619} 1,733,850 - | _ 2,353,828 
$ = = - — | 16,445,702 
RotadlevaliGuae suet cieske es $ = = - — | 268, 651,026 
Dairying’— i 
28 mi@hecseriactoryenn. etc atest lbe 155,524) 54,574,856] 97,418,855 — | 220,833, 269 
$ 17,585 5, 1380, 036 9, 644, 467 = 22,221, 4380 
29| Cheese, home made........... lb. 4,984, 843 3,184,996 6, 267, 203 - = 
$ 573, 257 468,575 620, 453 - - 
30| Butter, creamery............. lb. 981,939 1,365,912) 3,654,364 — | 36,066,739 
2 $ 188, 532 225,375 635, 859 = 7,240,972 
31} Butter, home made.....:..... Ib. 74,190,584! 102,545,169] 111,577,210 — | 105,343,076 
$ 14,244,592| 16,919,953] 19,414,435 = 21,384, 644 
32) Miscellaneous dairy products.. $ = = - = 15, 623, 907 
Total value of dairy products $ 15,023,966] 22,743,939) 30,315,214 — | 66,470,953 
Bisheries te ieee ancaere cs esi ote $ 7,573,199] 15,817,162] 18,977,874) 20,407,424) 25,737,153 
Raw UESS. cin ncaneecasne see $ - 987,555 768,983 - 899, 645 


ifstimated populations are given for inter-censal and post-censal years. 


1871-1911 are for the preceding years. 


21897. 


: : : ’The figures for 
Export prices have been used in working out values of dairy products 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA. 
Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles:—Land, 3,654,200; Water, 142,923: Total, 3,797,123. 


1906. 1911. 1916. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 19254, 

98, 222 93,728 90, 916 88, 615 88, 400 88, 020 87, 700 87,300) 1 
476, 119 492/338 506, 660 523, 837 527, 100 530; 000 533, 600 536,900] 2 
341, 682 351, 889 368, 844 387, 876 391,700 395,500 399, 400 403,300) 3 
1, 822,992} 2,005,776) 2,177,352) 2,361,199] 2,400,000] 2,439/000| 2,480,000 2, 520'000| 4 
2,852,470) 2,527,202/ 2,722,804} 2,933,662} 2,976,000] 3,019,000| 3'062'000| 31103°000! 5 
343, 082 461,394 553, 860 610, 118 627,000 637,400 647,000 656,400] 6 
951,730 492, 432 647, 835 757,510 778,000 797,000 815, 000 833, 000| 7 
182,813 374, 295 496,525 588,454 605, 000 621,000 637, 000 651,700] 8 
268, 276 392/480 457, 243 524, 582 535, 000 544/000 553, 000 560,500] 9 
14, 899 8,512 6,317 4,157 3,800 3,600 31550 3,500/10 
18, 364 6,507 7,228 7,988 8, 150 8,320 8,490 8, 600|11 

6,170,649) 7,206,643) 8,035,584) 8, 788,4835| 8,940,150] 9,082,840! 9,226,740 9,364,200 
86,796 123,013 8, 664 4, 262 39, 020 34,508 72,919 53, 178|12 
57,796 121,451 36, 937 48,059 291345 22,007 20,521 15, 818|13 
44,472 66, 620 2, 936 26, 156 21, 634 16,372 55, 120 42, 366|14 

189, 064 311,084 48, 537 148, 477 89, 999 72, 887 148, 560 111,362 
— | 108,968, 715 — | 140, 887,903 4 i Z - |15 
- | 48,733,823 ~| 70,769,548 4 - 4 - |16 
= | , 98 864,154) 15,369,709] 23,261,224] 22,422, 693] 21,886,146] 22,055,710| 21,972, 73217 

= | 132,077, 547/ 262,781,000] 300, 858, 1001. 399, 786, 400| 474; 199,000] 262/097/000| 411'375,700 

= | 104,816,825) 344,096, 400] 242,936, 0001339, 419, 000| 316,994,700] 320;362/000| 4597149’ 200 
= | ,,8:656,179| 10,996,487] 16,949,029 14/541;220/ 14/387/807| 147491/289| 14°672'320/18 

~ | 245,393,425] 410,211,000] 426,232,900] 491; 239,000] 563,997,500] 405/976; 000| 513/384’ 000 

= | 86,796,130] 210,957,500] 146,395,300] 185,455,000] 184° 857; 400] 200; 688/000) 201; 050,600 
= | 1,283,004) 1,802,996) 2,795,665] 2/599/520] 2/784,571] 3/407'441| 4075" 995|19 

= | 28,848,310} 42,770,000] 59,709,100} 71,865,300] 76,997;800| 88'307'000| 112/668” 300 

~ | 14,653, 697/ 35,024,000) 28,254,150} 33,335,300| 32/570, 700] 61/760/000| 57/820’ 100 
= 293,951 173,000 296, 866 318, 397 317,729 295,015 238, 767/20 

~ | 14,417,599) 6,282,000] 14,904,000) 13,798;000] 13,608,000} 11,998000| 10,564’ 300 

= | 5,774,039} 6,747,000] 12,317,000} 11,509,700] 12,466,000] 14/227'000| _9/938'700 
- 464, 504 472) 992 701,912 683,594 560, 942 561, 628 545, 891/21 

~ | 55,461,478] 63,297,000} 64,407, 600] 55,745,3008| 55,497,0005| 56,648, 0008| 42,379'900 

~ | 27,426,765) 50,982,300} 82,147,600} 50,320,000] 56,397,800} 47,956,000 83.614’ 900 
~ | _8,289,407] 7,821,257] 10,614,951} 10,001,667] 9,725,602} 9/874’907! 10°097' 042/22 

~ | 10,406,367} 14,527,000} 11,366,100] 14,488,200] 14,844'900| 14/960/300| 16 141/200 

= |_90, 115,531] 168,547,900] 267,764,200] 194,950,000] 162,882,000] 165°587,000] 164,585” 400 

= — | 38,930,333] 59, 635,346] 57,189, 681| 56,444,816} 57,852,550| 68,240,667 

= | 384,513,795} 886,494,900] 931, 863, 670| 962,293 200] 399/226, 200| 995/235, 900| 1,153,394,900 
~ | ,.2,598,958} 3,246,430] 3,813,921] 3, 648,871] 3,530,641] 3,588,788/ 3,554, 041123 

~ | 381,915,505) 418,686,000] 314,764,000] 264,043,000] 293, 154/000] 2297 421/000} 2457764” 000 
~ | 2,595,255) 2,835,532! 3,736,832] 3,745,804] 3.659.365 3,726,985; 3°830/175|24 

~ | 109,575,526) 198,896,000] 190,157,000] 179,141,000] 173,015,000 170,567,000) 193'989°000 
~ | 3,930,828] 3,763,155} 6,469,373] 5,974,065] 5,586,866} 5,733.851| 5.477, 193/95 

~ | 86,278,490) 204,477,000 183,649,000] 156,441,000] 143/458, 000| 154’524’600| 168'037,000 
- | 2,174,300] 2,025,030] 3, 675,860| 3,263,525] 2753;860| 2/684°743| 2°755'556/26 

— | 10,701,691) 20,927,000} 23,308,000} 24,962,000] 21;321'000| 24/036,000| 26795,000 
- | .3,634,778] 3,484,982! 3,904,895] 3,915,684] 4/405,316] 5,069,181| 4/426’ 148197 

— | 26,986,621] 60,700,000} 54,842,000} 57,300,000] 52/312'000 62/596,000| 69'702'000 

= | 815, 457,833] 903, 686,000] 766,720,000 681,887,000) 613,260,000! 641,144, 000| 704, 287,000 
204, 788, 5837| 199,904,205] 192,968,597] 162,117, 494| 135, 821, 116151, 624,376] 149, 707,530| 168,068,894/28 

23,597,639") 21,587,124) 35,512,622/ 28,710,030) 21,824:760| 287645, 192| 24/201/923| 35/067/000 
-| 15371/092 - 533,561 s ! am — |29 

2 154, 088 A 123) 283 = = - 91,000 
45,930, 2947| 64,489,398) 82,564,130] 128,744,610) 152,501,900] 162,834, 608| 178,074, 849| 180,663. 000/30 

! 10,949, 062"| 15,597,807| 26/966,355| 48,135,439| 53°453/282| 56°873'510| 60°494. 826 68,754,000 
— | 137,110; 200 ~ | 100,000,000} 100,000,000} 100; 000; 000] 100;000;000| 100: 000° 000/31 

— | 30,269/497 - | 29,840,000] 30,000,000] 32;000;000} 29'347,000] 33/001/000 
~| 35,862,437 - | 98,627,598] 92,439,303] 121,175; 183] 104/386, 783/116, 356, 000/32 

- | 103,381, 854 — | 205,436,350 197,717,345] 238, 693, 885| 218, 430,532] 253,269,000 

26,279,485) 34, 667,872| 35,860,708] 34,931,935] 41,800,210] 42,505,545) 44,534, 235 = 

~|  1,927;550 -| 10,151,594] 17,438,867] 16,761,567] 15,643/817| 15,441,564 


for the years. ‘The figures for 1925 are subject to revision. 5Includes Canadian Navy. (°Cwt. 
7Year 1907. 
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Items 
Minerals— 

LAG OL er Mee Re ajuoys oc aie eaeis'e 8.0% He Z 

PENSE CP pects s atertrera el ere tele sescore: tra eS , 

Sle CODPeM. te anemic aus: pre tiererecies Ay 

ANA TIO RUn tee oA apne tee ccreia.stieiale overs a 

Obs NACK GL ya mteteiateinesclsseeainee 6 aie i 

Gi TST ONIG, Moms tenets seis heresies 

eer Od oa suns ier cae tale tas oe setae fon 

Si Wi @ementradsacesiesins acsestettaeos brl. 

$ 
otal Valen. o.oo telewraty $ 
Electric Statistics— 

OPP ower ELOUSES te wtisi cents cere No. 
10}? Capitalinivestéd...cics)...0.6 $ 
11} Kilowatt hours generated4..... No. 
12 se Subseriberssce.sccesneaeetece No. 

Manufactures5— 
13 feee MIplOVE CS aemenptertae taser No. 
fale Capitalic.:. ansiisn seme mae ee nee $ 
15| Salaries and wages............ $ 
16) Merodiicts: 1. jee acorn $ 
External Trade— 
D7 OE XDOTCSES ener ae marae Matera tay $ 
18] i Dosportsl si saceeeenteme tenes. $ 
MOT a tet ctie cis nc serrate $ 


19 
20 
21 
22 


Exports to and Imports from U.K. 


and U.S.— 
Exports to United Kingdom... $ 
Importsfrom United Kingdom § 
Exports to United States...... $ 
Imports from United States... $ 


Exports, domestic, by chief items— 


Wikiea biias Stak tec eine teem. at bush. 

Wiheatufloun..inaseteacccttaee of brl. 

Oats tects Hartenstein es wae aks Res 

Lay derste sos Cerhalave tester eabie es Stomets revs os 
$ 


Bacon and hams, shoulders ewt. 


Baer eth tt ee » 
Geese rere ease atcsiays aislote mas I. 
ee ee 
CWOppers Ba anck ones s heskes sles my 
UNTORKOL. certs tisiereceeuteas.« ry 
Qonliraresc senses fracas ih 
INSDERLOB: ass caatlemia cies wees wy 
Woodipulp ances seciesecues ait, 
Newsprint paper.............. ont 


11887. 


21874. 31836. 


141, 844, 412 


1000’s omitted. 


105, 187 
2,174, 412 


Mine at Peet RE) ST Do 


1,063, 7422 
1763, 4232 


187,942 
77,964,020 
40, 851,009 

221, 617,773 


57, 630, 024 
84,214,388 


21,733,556 
48,498, 202 
29, 164,358 
27,185,586 


1,748,977 
1,981,917 
306, 339 
1,609, 849 
542,386 
231,227 
23, 487 
290,217 
103, 444 
1,018,918 
15, 439, 266 
3,065, 234 
8,271,439 
1,109, 906 
163,037 


595, 261 
6, 246,000 
120,121 


318, 287 
662, 451 


1 esr Me fit TPS | 


Use Bye se) 


675,777 


1881. 1891. 1896. 1901. 
63,524 45,018 133,262} 1,167,216 
1,318, 153 930,614) 2,754,774) 24,128,503 
355, 0831 414,523) 3,205,348] 5,539,192 
347, 271} 409,549) 2,149,503) 3,265,354 
8,260,424! 9,529,401} 9,393,012) 37,827,019 
366,7981} 1,226,703} 1,021,960} 6,096,581 
204, 8001 88,665) 24,199,977] 51,900,958 
9, 2161 3,857 71,159} 2,249,387 
839,477] 4,035,347} 3,397,113} 9,189,047 
498,286] 2,421,208} 1,188,990) 4,594,523 
24, 8271 23, 891 67, 268 274,376 
366, 1921 368,901 924,129] 3,512,923 
1,537,106} 3,577,749} 3,745,716) 6,486,325 
2,688,621} 7,019,425} 7,226,462} 12,699,243 
69, 843! 93,479 149,090 450,394 
81, 9091 108, 561 201, 651 660, 030 
10, 221, 2553} 18,976,616) 22,474,256) 65,797,911 
= 80 = 58 
- 4,118,771 - | 11,891,025 
254, 894 272,033 - 339,173 
164, 957,423) 353, 213,000 — | 446,916, 487 
59,401,702) 79,234,311 — | 118,249,350 
809, 731, 867] 368, 696, 723 — | 481,053,375 
83,944,701} 88,671,738) 109,707,805} 177,431,386 
90,488,329) 111,533,954) 105,361,161] 177,930,919 
174,433,030} 200,205, 692) 215,068,966} 355,362,305 
42,637,219] 43,243,784) 62,717,941] 92,857,525 
42,885,142) 42,018,943} 32,824,505] 42,820,334 
34,038,431) 37,743,430} 37,789,481] 67,983,673 
36,338,701} 52,033,477) 53,529,390} 107,377,906 
2,523,673) 2,108,216) 9,919,542) 9,739,758 
2,593,820) 1,583,084) 5,771,521] 6,871,939 
439, 728 296, 784 186,716} 1,118,700 
2,173,108} 1,388,578 718,433} 4,015,226 
2,926,532 260,560 968,187) 8,155,063 
1,791,873 129, 917 273,861) 2,490,521 
168,381 65, 083 214, 640 252,977 
1,813, 208 559,489} 1,976,431) 2,097,882 
103,547 75,541 537,361} 1,055,495 
758, 334 628,469} 4,381,968) 11,778,446 
17,649,491} 3,768,101) 5,889,241) 16,335,528 
3,573,034 602,175) 1,052,089] 3,295,663 
49, 255,523) 106,202,140] 164,689,123] 195,926,697 
5,510,448} 9,508,800) 13,956,571] 20,696,951 
767,318 554,126] 1,099,053} 24,445,156 
=: - 2,508,233) 4,022,019 
34,494 238,367| 1,595,548! 2,420,750 
39,604,000} 10,994,498) 3,575,482] 26,345,776 
150, 412 505, 196 194,771] 2,659,261 
= 5,352,043} 6,996,540] 9,537,558 
- 240,499 486, 651 958,365 
420,055 833,684) 1,025,060] 1,888,538 
1,123,091} 2,916,465} 3,249,069] 5,307,060 
- 7,022 9,588 26,715 
513,909 482,679 864,573 

280, 619 


1,937,207 


5The statistics of manufactures in 1871, 1881, 1919, 1920 and 
1921, include works employing fewer than 5 hands, while those of 1891, 1901 and 1911 are for works employ- 
ing 5 hands and over, except in the case of butter and cheese factories, flour and grist mills, electric light 
plants, lumber, lath and shingle mills, lime kilns, brick and tile works and fish canneries. For 1920, 1921 


1911. 


556, 415 
11,502,120 


473, 159 
9,781,077 
32,559, 044 
17,355, 272 
55, 648,011 
6, 886, 998 
23,784, 969 
827,717 
34,098,744 
10, 229; 623 
917,535 
12,307, 125 
11,323,388 
26, 467, 646 
5, 692, 915 
7, 644,537 


103, 220, 994 


2,128,374 
3,170, 859 


79, 286, 697 


157 266 
80,393,445] 110, 838, 746 


383, 920 515, 203 
833, 916, 155] 1,247,583, 609 
162, 155,578 241, 008,416 
706, 446,578 1,165,975, 639 


235, 483, 956 
283,740, 280 


519, 224, 236 


274,316,553 
452,724, 603 


127,456,465} 132, 156, 924 
69, 183, 915] 109, 934, 753 
83,546,306} 104, 115, 823 
169,256,452] 275, 824, 265 
40,399,402} 45,802,115 
83,658,391} 45,521, 134 
1,532,014) 3,049,046 
6,179,825} 13,854,790 
2,700,303) 5,481, 66z 
1,083,347} 2,144, 846 
206,714 326, 132 
1,529,941] 2,723,291 
1,029,079 598, 745 
12,086,868) 8,526,332 
84,031,525} 3, 142, 682 
7,075, 539 744,288 
215, 834, 543) 181,895,724 
24) 4337 169 20, 739, 507 
12,991,916) 5,344,465 
7,261,527) 33,731,010 
4,310,528} 17,269,168 
44,282,348) 55,005,342 
7,148,633) 5,575,033 
23,959,841] 34,767,523 
| 2,166;936} 3,842,332 
1,820,511} 2,315,171 
4,643,198) 6,014,095 
57,075 69, 829 
1,578,137} 2,076,477 

- 6,588, 655 
8,478,150} 5,715,532 
- 3,092, 437 


ind 1922 statistics are exclusive of construction, hand trades, repair and custom work. 


7Imports of merchandise for home consumption. 


estic merchandise only. iWetimated at So5 per toe 


nore, matte,regulus, ete, 


1916. 


930, 492 
19, 234,976 
25,459,741 
16,717,121 

117, 150, 028 
31, 867, 150 
41,497,615 

3,532, 692 
82,958,564 
29,035, 498 
1,169,257 
16,750, 898 
14, 483, 395 
38,817,481 
5, 369, 560 
6,547,728 


177, 201, 534 


307 
248, 573,546 


Pt at 


741, 610, 638 
508, 201,134 


451, 852,399 

77,404, 361 
201, 106, 488 
370, 880,549 


157,745, 469 
172, 896, 445 
6,400,214 
35, 767,044 
26, 816, 322 
14, 637, 849 
255, 407 
5,849, 426 
1,536,517 
27,090, 113 
3,441, 183 
1, 018, 769 
168,961,583 
26, 690, 500 
16, 870,394 
27,794, 566 
14, 298, 351 
111,046,300 
14, 670,073 
70, 443, 000 


10,376, 548 
9, 264, 080 
17,974, 292 
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1921. 


926,329 
19, 148, 920 
13,543, 198 

8, 485, 355 
47, 620, 820 
5,953,555 
66, 679, 592 
3, 828, 742 


19, 293, 060 


15, Bu, 828 
15,057,495 
72,451; 656 
5, 752, 885 
14, 195, 143 


171, 923, 342 


510 

484, 669, 451 
5, 614, 132 
973,212 


456,076 
3,190,026,355 
518,785, 137 
2,576 ,037,029 


1,189,163,701 
1,240,158,882 


1922. 


1, 263, 364 
26,116, 050 
18,581, 439 
12,576,758 
42,879, 818 

5,738,177 
93,307,171 

5,817,702 
17,597, 123 

6, 158, 993 

428, 923 

8,819, 242 
15, 157,431 
65, 518, 497 

6,943,372 
15, 438, 481 


1923. 


1, 233,341 
25,495,421 
18, 601,744 
12,067,509 
86, 881,537 
12,529, 186 

111, 234, 466 

7,985, 522 
62,453, 843 
18,332,077 

985,401 
21,355,595 
16,990,571 
72,058, 986 

7,543,589 
15, 064, 661 


1924, 


1,525, 382 
31,532, 443 
19,736,323 
13,180,113 

104, 457, 447 
13, 604,538 
175, 485, 499 
14, 221,345 
69, 536, 350 
19,470,178 
664, 187 

14, 825, 60010 
13, 638, 197 
53,593, 988 

7,498, 624 
13,398, 411 


1925.9 


1,740,386] 1 
35,976,970 
20,003,970 
13,815,742 

111,417) 703 
15, 645,274 

253, 207, 987 
23,092,568 
73,857,114 
15, 946, 672 

"638/395 
14, 259925 
13,129, 401 
49,092, 649 

8, 116,597 
14, 046, 704 


ao oo 


o sn 


184, 297, 242 


214,079, 331 


209, 583, 406 


224, 846, 237 


522 

568, 068, 752 
6,740, 750 
1,053, 545 


474, 430 
3,244,302,410 
510,431,312 
2,482,209, 130 


740, 240, 680 
747, 804, 332 


532 

581, 472, 583 
8,099, 192 
1, 122,900 


525, 267 
3,380,322,950 
571,470,028 
2,781,165,514 


931, 451, 448 
802,579, 244 


532 

628, 565,093 
9,315,277 
1, 200, 950 


1,045,351,056 
893,366, 867 


Pent teeth 


| fos 


1,069,067,353 
796, 932,537 


727, 041, 156]1,249,811,772]2,429,322,583 


1,488,045 ,012|1,734,030, 687 


312,844, 871 
213,973,562 
542,322,967 
856, 176, 820 


129, 215, 157 
310, 952, 188 
6,017,032 
66,520, 490 
14,321,048 
14, 152, 033 
179,398 
4,210,594 
982, 338 

31, 492, 407 
9,739,414 
5, 128, 831 
133, 620,340 
87,146,722 
3,038,779 
13,331,050 
11, 127, 432 
36, 167,900 
4,336,972 
47,018, 300 
9,405, 291 
2,277, 202 
16,501,478 
191,299 

12, 633, 389 
14, 363,006 
71,552,037 
15,112,586 
78,922, 137 


299,361, 675 
117, 135,343 
292,588, 643 
515, 958, 196 


136, 489, 238 
179,990, 730 
7,414, 289 
53, 478, 150 
36, 195, 127 
18, 717, 105 
31, 287 

650, 379 
992, 080 
23,012, 480 
8,430,591 
3,224. 390 
133, 849, 800 
25, 440, 322 
2,532, 050 
13,601, 420 
8,711, 304 
10,333, 900 
1,029, 417 
10, 904, 700 
2, 689, 702 
1,953, 053 
13, 182, 440 
87, 733 

4, 633, 200 
12,435, 237 
35,924. 877 
15, 138, 327 
64, 635, 627 


1,938,507,923 


1,865,999,890 


379, 067, 445 
141, 330, 143 
369, 080, 218 
540, 989, 738 


215, 074, 566 
252, 145, 805 
10, 227, 060 
60,075, 426 
29,022,347 
14,533,015 
58, 300 

927, 143 
1,015,901 
22,536,397 
21,994,578 
8, 243, 138 
114, 549, 900 
20, 828, 234 
5, 449, 469 
17,111,416 
11,458, 992 
21,451,500 
2,035,511 
42, 628, 500 
8, 880, 641 
2,089,438 
12,956, 615 
166, 586 
7,107,426 
16, 988, 823 
42,976,948 
20, 130, 455 
72, 667,826 


*The figures for 1925 are subject to revision. 


360, 057, 782 
153, 586, 690 
430,707,544 
601, 256, 447 


256, 870, 237 
267,758, 559 
11,714, 929 
62,783, 118 
23,348, 698 
11, 146, 408 
332,293 

3, 725, 282 
996, 245 

18, 113, 755 
13, 648, 968 
5,070, 691 
116,777, 000 
23, 426, 282 
17,384, 090 
17,948, 266 
11,539, 783 
44,965, 200 
4,754,413 
56, 939, 200 
9,388, 511 
1, 217, 835 
7, 842, 259 
225, 486 

8, 678, 164 
17,306, 981 
46, 173,796 
23, 564, 808 
88,711,451 


395, 850, 982 
151, 100, 207 
417,457,171 
510,003, 256 


191,764, 537 
251, 665, 844 
11,029, 227 
70, 638, 692 
32,775,761 
16, 044, 436 
225,403 
2,544, 582 
1,208,721 
22,392,223 
24,501,981 
8,715, 962 
126, 963, 200): 
24,112,475 
28, 793, 333 
18, 584, 733] ¢ 
12,347,582 
53,374, 000/32 
5, 847, 848 
61,549, 700}¢ 
10, 174, 245 
719,502 
4,388,766 
212, 938}35 
7,742,739 
16, 405, 213/36 
41,565, 241 
25, 027, 889/37 
91, 808,330 


6Exports of 


8Copper, fine, contained 
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rv 


«© 0o mS aor w bo 


1Year 1876. 


Items. Ale 1881. 1891. 1896. 1901. 
Exports, domestic, by classes— 
Vegetable products (except 

chemicals, fibres and wood) $% - - 13,742,557| 14,606,735] 25,541,567 
Animals and their products 

(except chemicalsand fibres) $ - — | 36,399,140} 48,763,906] 68,465,332 
Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 

GucteaeLeee secre ken sn. $ 872,628} 2,104,013) 1,880,539 
Wood,wood productsand paper $ - — | 25,351,085) 28,772,187; 33,099,915 
Tron and its products.......... $ - - 556, 527 1,188,254) 3,778,897 
Non-ferrous metals and their 

PLOGUCUREA ee merce ens $ - - 1,618,955} 3,843,475) 33,395,096 
Non-metalic minerals and 

heir proGuets: 12.5226 cee - $ - 3,988,584) 4,368,013] 7,356,324 
Chemicals and allied products $ - - 851,211 481, 661 791,975 
All other commodities........ $ = 5,291,051] 5,579,561} 3,121,741 

Total exports, domestic..... $ 57, 630,024] 83,944,701) 88,671,738] 109,707,805] 177,431,386 

imports for Consumption— 
Vegetable products (except 

chemicais, fibresand wood). $ - - 24,212,140) 22,742,835| 38,036,757 
Animals and their products 

(except chemicalsand fibres) $ - - 8,080,862] 7,599,802) 14,022,896 
Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 

GUCESE. ak. Ve erra css pee $ = 28,670,141] 27,421,519] 37,284,752 
Wood,wood productsandpaper $ - - 5,203,490} 4,787,288 8,196, 901 
Tron and its products..........  $ - - 15,142,615} 13,393,762] 29,955,936 
Non-ferrous metals and their 

PLOCUCTS mee cetton cae ae eae $ - - 3,810,626] 2,967,489} 7,159,142 
Non-metallic minerals and 

their products (except chemi- 

(Or Het Se RRS rere a aun S $ = — | 14,139,024) 18,736,879} 21, 255,403 
Chemicals and allied products $ = = 3,697,810} 3,840,806} 5,692,564 
All other commodities........ $ = + 8,577,246] 8,870,831] 16,326,568 

Total imports.............+. s | 84,214,388] 90,488,329] 111,533,954] 105,361,161] 177,930,919 

Steam Railways— 
Miles'in operation......°.....- No. 2,695 ino 13, 838 16, 270 18,140 
Cap italeniee cee... cases eee g | 257,035,188) 284,419,293] 632,061,440] 697,212,941) 816, 110, 837 
IPASSONEETS fe kiotersate tects peas races No. 5,190, 4162 6,943,671] 13,222,568] 13,059,023] 18,385,722 
Drow teh, See cs ct here ton 5, 670, 8362 12,065,323) 21,753,021} 24,248,294) 36,999,371 
IDES SCE ARES See aaias Ap ioe ae aes 19,470,5392| 27,987,509) 48,192,099] 50,374,295) 72,898,749 
IXDENSEStEL dees omen tere $ 15,775,532? 20,121,418} 34,960,449| 34,893,337) 50,368,726 
Electric Railways— 
Miles in operation............. No. = - = = 675 
Gapitales ene aoe ees $ = = = = - 
IPASSENZ ETS wire k eh elaypveiaictrstnct No. - - = — | 120,934, 656 
Br eiehin spacers x Hee ton = = = = 287,926 
Harningsy-: iam cee aoe och eeen $ = = = - 5, 768, 283 
IE. PENSes A Aseeaten Wee $ = = = = 3,435, 162 
Canals— 
Passengers carried............ No. 100,377 118, 136 146, 336 151,342 190,428 
Breigh tenn was tenets antios ton 3,955,621] 2,853,230] 2,902,526) 7,991,073) 5,665,259 
Shipping (Sea-going)— 
Hntered 2,521,573 4,032,946 5,278,935 5, 895, 360 7,514, 732 
Cleared’. . hits den secs tea 2,594,460) 4,071,391] 5,421,261) 5,563,464) 7,028,330 
Total 5,116, 033 8,104,337] 10,695,196) 11,458,824| 14,543,062 
Shipping (Inland International)— 
GRUERE GE. = cbrciss tome uiemmne sion ton 4,055,198 2,934, 503 4,098, 434 5, 323, 260 5,720,575 
Gl Saredb. Sher ecdete <tts atetetetete 8,954, 797 2,763,592 4,009,018 5, 088, 389 5,766, 171 
PINGtA tee aeons tet Oe ae a 8,009,995 5, 698, 095 8,107,452) 10,411,649] 11,486,746 
Shipping (Coastwise)— 
HCnhenedss eee eee as cera ton - 7,664,863] 12,835,774] 14,049,916] 17,927,959 — 
Cleared ee Oa rceccitreeiioe er - 7,451,903) 12,150,356} 13,381,837} 16,516,832 — 

MOPALe, actieecketecs 6 rhemee os - 15,116,766] 24,986,130) 27,431,753] 34,444,796 
Telegraphs,Government, miles 

Ol TAN vtas sioels te aise in e's sere = 1,947 2,699 2,786 5, 744 
Telegraphs, other, miles of line - - 27, 866 28,949 30,194 
‘Relephoness a wees oom eine No. ~ - - = 63,192 


Motor Vehiclos: seems. e osc 


2Year 1875. 


1906. 


55, 828, 252 
84,570, 644 
2, 602, 903 
45,716,762 
4,705, 296 
28,455, 786 
7,817,475 


1,784, 800 
4,002,038 


1911. 


84, 556, 886 
69, 693, 263 

1,818,931 
56,334, 695 
9, 884, 346 
34, 000, 996 
10, 038, 498 


2,900,379 
5, 088, 564 


XX1x 
_ STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—con. 


1916. 


257, 249, 193 
138, 375, 083 
15,097, 691 
83, 116, 282 
66, 127,099 
66, 036, 542 
11,879,741 


15, 948, 480 
87,780, 527 


1921. 


482, 924, 672 
188, 359, 937 
18, 783, 884 
284,561,478 
76,500,741 
45,939,377 
40, 121,892 


19,582,051 
32,389, 669 


1922. 


317,578, 963 
135, 798, 720 

4,585, 987 
179, 925, 887 
928,312,272 
27, 885,996 
22,616, 684 


9,506, 170 
14, 030, 001 


407,760,092 
135, 841, 642 

7, 850, 843 
228,756, 205 
51,137,912 
44, 358, 037 
27,646, 704 


14,046, 940 
14, 053,068 


1924, 


1925.3 


430, 932, 150 
140, 423, 284 
8,055,083 
273,354,778 
66,975,571 
65,911,171 
26,776, 330 


15,559, 956 
17,362, 733 


443,298,877) 1 
163,031, 415 

9,711,720 
253, 610,024 
57, 405, 940 
90,370, 788 
20,728,986 


16, 209, 820 
14, 699, 783 


235, 483, 956 


274,316, 553 


741, 610, 638 


1,189,163,701 


740, 240, 680 


931,451, 443 


1,045,351,056 


1,069,067 ,353 


50,330, 667 


23, 616, 835 


59, 292, 868 
14,341, 947 
49,436, 840 


17,527,922 
33,757, 284 


8,251,378 
27, 184, 539 


79,214,342 
30, 671, 908 
87,916, 282 
26,851,936 
91,968, 180 
27, 655,874 
53,335, 826 


12, 489,776 
42, 620,479 


95,426, 024 
38, 657,514 
96,191,485 
18, 277, 420 
92,065, 895 
29,448, 661 
53,427,531 


19,258,326 
65,448, 278 


283, 740, 280 


452,724, 603 


508, 201, 134 


261,081,364 
61,722,390 
243, 608, 342 
57,449, 384 
245, 625, 703 
55,553, 902 
206,095, 115 


36,334, 612 
72,688,072 


172, 665, 523 
46, 645, 789 
139, 997, 137 
35, 791, 487 
110, 210,539 
29,773,413 
137, 604, 140 


24, 630, 333 
50,485, 971 


161, 669,784 
46,736,774 
170, 146, 958 
35, 845,544 
138,724, 455 
37,492, 604 
139, 989,012 


25,793,101 
46,181,012 


186, 468, 685 
45, 026, 734 
173,795, 660 
40,976, 833 
173,473, 503 
43,432,617 
155, 899,393 


26, 088, 041 
48, 205, 401 


173,585, 839 
41,491,969 
165, 440, 757 
38, 185,383 
134, 684, 441 
41,111,550 
131,013, 294 


24,760,237 
46, 659, 067 


1,240,158 ,882 


21,353 

1,065, 881, 629 
27,989, 782 
57, 966, 713 
125, 322, 865 
87,129,434 


814 


237, 655,074 
506, 024 
10,966, 871 
6, 675, 037 


256, 500 
10,523, 185 


8,895, 353 
7,948,076 
16, 843,429 


9,352, 653 
8,536,090 
17,888,743 


23,543, 604 
22,780,458 
46,324, 062 


6, 829 
31,506 


4 


25,400 
1,528,689,201 
37,097,718 
79, 884, 282 
188,733,494 
131,034,785 


1,224 
111,532,347 
426,296, 792 

1,228,362 
20,356, 952 
12,096, 134 


304, 904 
38, 030, 353 


11,919,339 
10,377,847 
22,297,186 


13, 286, 102 
11,846, 257 
25, 182,359 


34, 280, 669 
32,347, 265 
66, 627, 934 


8,446 
33,905 
302,759 
21,519 


37, 43° 

1,893 ,125,774 
43,503,459 
109, 659, 088 
261, 888, 654 
180, 542, 259 


1,674 

154, 895,584 
580, 094, 167 
1,936, 674 
27,416, 285 
18, 099, 906 


263, 648 
23,583,491 


12,616,927 
12,210, 723 
24, 827, 656 


16,486,778 
16,406, 670 
32,893,448 


35, 624,074 
33,085, 350 
68,709,424 


10, 699 
38,552 
548,421 
123,464 


39,363 
2,164,687 ,636 
46,793,251 
103, 131, 132 
458,008, 891 
422,581, 205 


1, 687 

177, 187,436 
719,305, 441 
2, 285, 886 
44,536, 833 
35,945,316 


230,129 
9,407,021 


12,516,503 
12, 400, 226 
24,916,729 


14, 828, 454 
14,903,447 
29,731,901 


28,567,545 
27,773, 668 
56,341,213 


11,207 
41,577 


747, 804,332 


802,579, 244 


893,366, 867 


796, 932, 537 


39,360 
2,159,277,131 
44,383, 620 
108, 530, 518 
440, 687, 128 
393, 927,406 


1,724 

188, 258, 974 
738, 908, 949 
2,445, 425 
49, 660, 485 
35, 986, 87 


219, 
10, 026, 


519 
055 


, 183 
, 287 
, 470 


, 222 
561 
29,070, 783 


156 
933 
089 


31,100, 
30,726 
61, 827, 


11,455 
41, 641 


902,090 
465,378 


_ *The figures for 1925 are subject to revision. 


944,029 
513,821 


39, 665 
3,264,674,038 
44, 834,337 
118, 289, 604 
478, 338, 046 
413, 862, 818 


1, 736 

199, 069, 870 
737, 282,038 
3, 145, 863 
50,191,387 
36, 171, 923 


220, 592 
11,199,434 


17,095, 883 
17, 182, 454 
34,278,337 


18, 864, 448 
19, 260, 398 
38, 124, 846 


36, 240, 041 
34, 730,037 
70,970,078 


11,532 
41, 851 
1,009, 203 
586, 859 


40,061 
3,413,865,613 
42,921, 809 
106, 429, 355 
445, 923, 877 
382,483, 908 


Pl W3d 
213,767,660 
726,497,729 

2,546,928 

49,439,559 
36, 125, 213 


208, 587 
12, 868, 551 


18,497,025 
18,521,377 


37,018, 402 


18,926,976 
19,001,995 
37, 928,971 


39, 268,712 
38,096, 416 


77,365, 128 


11,210} 


42,274 
1,072,454 
652,121 


pe so fies poe | | 


20,470,379 
20,510, 647|3 
40, 981, 026)3: 


36 
37 


38 


17, 616, 105| 
19,341,920 
36,958, 025 


40, 480, 372 
40, 139,447 
80, 619, 819 


39 
40 
41 


42 
43 
44 
45 


728 ,005 


4Motor vehicles in 6 provinces numbered 2,130 in 1907 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—conciuded. 


Items. 


Post Office— 
NROVGUNE a. Mem memerra secs kediapainns 5 
xp endicuneeei are, oak tire cars 
Money orders issued........... 


Dominion Finance— 

Customs Revenue............ 
Excise Revenue...........--- 
Total Ordinary Revenue...... 

Revenue per head 
Total Ordinary Expenditure... 

Expenditure per head....... 
Total Disbursements.......... 

Disbursements per head.... 
QrOSEIGe Dune cn aoa see 


Netidebtes vere. sea weeeees 


Provincial Finance— 
Revenue, Ordinary, Total..... 
Expenditure, Ordinary, Total. 


Note Circulation— 
BankiNotesn.. Wis. 22 5.,.cscnate 
Dominion Notes.............. 


Chartered Banks— 


@apital pard=unssscse. «tate oes 
ASSOUS ta cin Aur cheese eet eerie 
Liabilities (excluding capital 

ANGTESCT YES) aie acne Henle se 
Deposits payable on demand.. 
Deposits payable after notice . 


TotalidepOsits2a sees. sh sicwie 


Savings Banks— 
Deposits in Post Cffice........ 
Government........... on tial tite 
SSDECIAL Sc: Ame eke, Cores, A 


Loan Companies*— 
CTV 2) <Ues a © Pet eT ORC 


Trust Companies— 
Shareholders’ assets........... 
Trust funds, liabilities......... 


Dominion Fire Insurance— 
Amount at risk, Dee. 31....... 
Premium income for year..... 


Provincial Fire Insurance— 
Amount at risk, Dec. 31....... 
Premium income for year..... 


Dominion Life Insurance— 
Amount at risk, Dec. 31....... 
Premium income for year..... 


Provincial Life Insurance— 
Amount at risk, Dec. 31....... 
Premium income for year..... 


Education— 
HAVO lim enter ats cee ere 
Average daily attendance..... 
No. of Teachers...... 


Total Public Expenditure... ‘ ; 


NH 


1871. 1881. 1891. 1896. 1901. 
803,637| 1,344,970] 2,515,823] 2,971,653] 3,421, 192 
994,876] 1,876,658} 3,161,676} 3,752,805] 3,837,376 
4,546,434 7,725,212| 12,478,178] 13,081,861| 17,956,258 
11,841,105] 18,406,092} 23,305,218] 19,766,741] 28,293,930 
4,295,945} 5,343'022| 6,914,850} 7,926,006] 10,318,266 
19,335,561! 29,635,298] 38,579,311] 36,618,591| 52.514, 701 
5-50 6-83 7-96 7-20 9-72 
15,623,082) 25,502,554} 36,343,568| 36,949,142] 46, 866, 368 
4-44 5-88 7-50 Peis ao 8-67 
19,293,478] 33,796,643} 40,793,208] 44,096,384| 57,982, 866 
5-48 7°79 8-42 8-64 10-73 
115,492, 683] 199,861,537| 289,899,230] 325,717,537| 354,732,433 
37,786, 165| 44,465,757| 52,090,199] 67,220,104| 86, 252'499 
77,706,518| 155,395,780) 237,809,031| 258,497,433] 268, 480,004 
6,090,783!| 7,858,698} 10,693,815] 11,286,792) 14,074,991 
5,180,872}| 8,119,701] 11,628,353] 12,023,944] 14' 146,059 
20,914,637] 28,516,692} 33,061,042] 31,456,297] 50,601,205 
S. - | 16,176,316} 20,372, 1965) 27,898, 5095 
37,095,340] 59,534,977} 60,700,697| 62,043,173] 67,035, 615 
125, 273, 631| 200, 613,879] 269,307,032] 320,937,643] 531,829,324 
80,250,974] 127,176,249] 187,332,325] 232,338,086] 420,003, 743 
- - - - | 95,169,631 
= 2 = ~ | 221,624; 664 
56,287,391} 94,346,481] 148,396,968] 193, 616,049] 349,573,327 
2,497,260] 6,208,227] 21,738,648] 28,932,930] 39,950,813 
2\072,037| 9,628,445] 17,661,378] 17,866,389| 16,098, 144 
5,766,712| 7,685,888] 10,982,232} 14,459,833| 19/195,097 
8,392,464] 73,906, 638] 125,041, 146) 143, 887,377] 158,523,307 
8,392,464| 71,965,017] 123,915,704] 143,296,284] 158,523,307 
2,399,136] 13,460,268] 18,482,959] 19,404/878| 20,756,910 
228,453,784] 462,210, 968| 759,602, 191] 845,574, 352) 1,038,687,619 
2,321,716] 3,827,116] 6,168,716] 7,075,850| 9, 650,348 
45,825,935] 103,290, 932| 261,475,229] 327,814,465] 463,769,034 _ 
1,852,974; 3,094,689] 8,417,702] 10,60:.577| 15,189,854 
= 891, 000 995, 000 - | 1,083,000 - 
- - - - 669, 000 
13, 559 18,016 23,718 2 27,126 
- -| - - | 11,044; 925 


1A verage, 1869-1872. 


3Including Building Societies and Trust Companies (1871-1911). 


revision. 


5As at June 30. 


6 Active assets only. 


NOTE. 


In the foregoing Summary, the statistics of immigration, fisheries (1871-1916), trade, shipping, the 
Post Office, the public debt, revenue and expenditure and the Post Office and Government Savings Banks 


2Including amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada from 1901-1925. 


4The figures for 1925 are subject to — 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRES 


SOK 


S——oeoeoq*qeoeoeoeoeoeeeeeoeo 


1906. 


5,993,343 
4,921,577 
37,355, 673 


46,053,377 
14,010, 220 
80,139,360 


13-49 
392, 269, 680 
125, 226, 702 


267, 042,978 


23,027,122 
21,169, 868 


70, 638, 870 
49,941, 4265 


91,035, 604 
878,512,076 
713,790, 553 
165, 144, 569 
381,778, 705 


605, 968,513 


45,736,488 
16,174, 134 
27,399,194 


232,076, 447 


232,076,447 
23,046, 194 


1,443, 902,244 
14, 687, 963 


~ 656, 260, 900 
22,364,456 


1,173,009 
743,496 
32,250 
16,368, 244 


elate to the fiscal 
ural, dairying, fis 
tatistics relate to th 
he calendar years 1921-1925, Cana 
elate to the fiscal yeare for Gover: 


1911. 


9,146,952 
7,954, 223 
70, 614, 862 


71,838, 089 
16, 869, 837 
117, 780, 409 
16-34 
87,774, 198 
12-18 

122, 861, 250 
17-04 
474,941,487 
134, 899,435 


——__—_——________ 


340, 042, 052 


40,706, 948 
38,144,511 


89, 982, 223 
99,921,354 


103,009, 256 
1,303,131,260 


1,097,661,393 
304, 801, 755 


568,976, 209 


980, 433, 788 


43,330,579 
14, 673,752 
34,770,386 


389,701, 988 


389,701, 988 
33,742,513 


2,279,868 ,346 
20,575, 255 


950, 220,771 
31,619, 626 


1,356, 879 
870, 801 
40,516 
37,971,374 


e calendar yea 


1916. 


18, 858, 410 
16,009, 139 
94,469, 871 


98, 649, 409 
22,428,492 
172, 147, 838 

21-42 
vue hee 


16-22 
339, 702, 502 
42-27 
936, 987, 802 
321,831, 631 


615, 156,171 


50,015, 795 
53, 826, 219 


126, 691,913 
176, 816, 006 


113, 175,353 
1,839,286,709 
1,596,905,337 
428,717, 781 
780, 842,383 


1,418,035,429 


40,008, 418 
13,519,855 
40, 405, 037 
70,872,297 
70, 872, 297 

8,987,720 


7,826,943 
47, 162,220 


3,720,058 ,236 
27,783, 852 


849,915, 678 


1921. 


as 


26,331,119 
24, 661, 262 
173, 523,322 


163, 266, 804 
37,118,367 
434,386,537 

49-43 
361,118, 145 


41-09 

528, 283, 199 
60-11 
2,902,482,117 
561,603 ,1336 


2,340.878,984 


—$——$—$ —____. 


102,030, 458 
102,569,515 


194, 621,710 
271,531, 162 


129, 096, 339 
2,841,782,079 


2,556,454, 190 
551,914, 648 
1,289,347,063 


2,264,586,736 


29,010, 619 
10, 150, 189 
58,576, 775 
96, 698, 810 
95,281, 122 
15, 868, 926 


10, 237,930 
87,811,965 


6,020,513,832 
47,312,564 


1,269,764,435 


8,902,504] 5,545,549 
1,422,179,632|2,934,843,848 
48,093,105} 99,015,081 
348,097,229} 222,871,178 
5,311,003) 4,389,008 
1,622,351] 1,869, 643 
1,140,793} 1,335,454 
50,307 56, 607 
57,362,734! 112,976,543 


2,422 135,801 


1922. 


ey 


26,554,538 
28,121,425 
139, 914, 186 


105, 686, 645 
36,755, 207 
381, 952, 387 
42-72 
347,560, 691 
38-88 

463, 652, 436 
51-86 
2,902,347,137 
480,211,3366 


2 


2 


116, 156, 699 
112,874,954 


166, 466, 109 
240,429, 548 


125, 456, 485 


2,638,776,483}2 


—_———— 


_——— 


S OF CANADA—concluded. 


1923. 


29, 262, 233 
27,794, 502 


143,055,120) 1 


118,056, 469 
35,761,997 
394, 614,900 
43-45 

332, 293,732 
36-58 
434,452,341 


47-83 
,888,827,237 
435,050,3685 


1 
3 
3 
3 


4 
453,776,869 


117,423,174 
131, 299, 100 


1 
1 


170,420, 792 
240, 862,014 


1 
2: 


124,373,293] 1 


643,773,986 


2,819,610,470 


2,417,783,275 


2,701,427,011 


1924, 


29,100,492 
28,305, 937 
59,855, 115 


21,500,798 
38, 181,747 
96, 837, 682 


43-01 
24,813,190 
35-20 
70,589, 247 
40-16 


2, 
01,827,1956 


27,896, 047 
35,159, 185 


66, 136, 765 
26, 002, 628 


22,409, 504 
2, 


i 


163,519,320 


108, 146, 871 
346, 834,479 
318,891,901 


1925.4 


28,581,993 
29, 873, 802 


38, 603, 489 
37-04 
34-05 


351, 169, 803/10 


37-53)11 
818,066,523/12 


400,628,8375|13 


_ 


2, 


——_______ 


417,437,686 


- {14 
15 


165, 235, 168}16 
212, 681, 059|17 


118, 831, 327/18 


789,619,061|19 


2,364,822, 657/2,374,308,376|2,438,711,000|2,532,831,231|20 
502,781, 234) 523,170,930] 511,218,736) 531, 180,578|21 
1,191,637,004|1,197,277,065]1,198,246,414/1,269,542,584|22 
2,120,997 ,030]2,107,606,111]2,130,621,760|2,221,160,611 
24,837,181] 22,357,268) 25,156,149] 24, 662.060/23 
9,829,653} 9,433,839] 9,055,091] 8,949,073/24 
58, 292,920 59,327,961] 64,245,811) 65,837, 254/25 
102, 462,090) 104,866,102} 101,920,063 — |26 
100, 400, 266) 103,333,966} 101,136,439 — |27 
16,910,558} 15,854,029) 15,970,077 — 128 
10,353,243} 10,830,509] 12,017,698 29 
101,049, 886) 113,413,839] 137,761, 206 30 
6,348,637 ,436]6,806,937,041/7,224,475,267 - |31 
48,168,310] 51,169,250} 49,833,718 — |32 
1,036,200,959| 975, 830, 674/1,037,552,176 — 133 
4,890,627] 4,864,790} 4,818,055 — |34 
3,171,388,996|3,433,508,673/3,763,996,472/4,159,000,000|35 
107,104,091) 118,256,553) 130, 109,022 - |36 
175, 380,201) 197,882,775} 172,467,486 — |37 
4,329,716] 3,604,485) 5,208,555 — |38 
1,950,000) 2,172,200) 2,014,874 — {39 
1,400,000} 1,458,266} 1,482,369 - |40 
59,312 60,438 62,3024 = al 
114,741, 249' 121,494,737! 119,484, 033 - 142 


statistics are those of the navigation seasons. [ 
nment lines and to the calendar years for other lines. 


ears ended June 30 up to 1906, and from that on to the years ended March 31. Agricul - 
erice (1921-25), mineral, manufacturing, banking, insurance, loan and trust companies 
rs and railway statistics to the years ended June 30, 1871-1916, and to 
The telegraph statistics 
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183. Table 10. Opposite 1922, for “$2,052,371” read ‘$1,636,597’. 


. 197, line 3. For ‘24’ read “25”. ‘ 


line 35. Por “9” read “11”. 


326, line 7. For “seven” read ‘‘nine’’. 


. 402, last line of footnote 1. For ‘'2,642” read ‘22,642’, 


419. Non-Metallic Mineral Products group, under total employees, male and female, for “22,934” 
and ‘1,874’ read ‘'23,056”’ and “1,922” respectively. 


424, —paragraph 2, line 3 of text. For ‘3,052,818,000” read ‘3,190,026,358” and for ‘10-7” 
p.c. read ‘6-0’ p.c. 


. 689, line 21. For $117” read ‘$1.17”. 


I.—PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
I.—GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES. 


Situation.—The Dominion of Canada comprises the whole northern half of 
the North American continent except the United States territory of Alaska, and 
Labrador, a dependency of the island colony of Newfoundland. It is bounded on 
the west by the Pacific ocean and Alaska, the boundary with which was in part 
determined by the award of the Alaska Boundary Tribunal signed at Washington, 
Oct. 20, 1903; on the south by the 49th parallel, the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence 
river and additional lines set out by the Ashburton Treaty, signed Aug. 9, 1842; 
and on the east by the Atlantic ocean, the gulf of St. Lawrence, the undefined 
Labrador boundary and Davis strait. As regards the far north, Canada includes 
all the lands in the area bounded on the east by a line passing midway. between 
Greenland and Baffin, Devon and Ellesmere islands to the 60th meridian of longi- 
tude, following this longitude to the pole, and on the west by the 141st meridian of 
longitude, following this longitude to the pole. The southernmost point is Middle 
island in lake Erie, in north latitude 41° 41’, while from east to west the Dominion 
extends from about west longitude 57°-—the approximate boundary with Labrador— 
to west longitude 141°, the boundary with Alaska. Canadian territory thus extends 
over 84° of longitude and 48° of latitude. 

Area.—The area of the Dominion (as revised on the basis of the results of 
recent exploration in the north) is 3,797,123 square miles, a figure which may be 
compared with that of 3,743,529 square miles for the United States and its dependent 
territories, 3,776,700 the total area of Europe, 2,974,581 the total area of Australia, 
4,277,170 the total area of China inclusive of dependencies, 3,275,510 the area of 
Brazil, 1,802,577 the area of India, 121,633 the area of the United Jtingdom and 
13,491,977, the total area of the British Empire. By comparison with the last 

two figures, Canada is seen to be over 31 times as large as the United Kingdom 
and to comprise over 28 p.c. of the total area of the British Empire. 

Political Subdivisions.—Canada is divided from east to west into the follow- 
ing provinces:—the Atlantic Maritime provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, all three comparatively small in area; Quebec, covering 
a strip south of the St. Lawrence and the whole territory north of the St. Lawrence 
and east of the Ottawa to Hudson strait; Ontario, extending northward from the 
Great Lakes to Hudson bay; Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, the provinces 
of the interior continental plain, extending from 49° to 60° north latitude; and 
British Columbia, the province of the western mountain and Pacific coast region, 
also extending from 49° to 60°. North of the 60th parallel of latitude, the country 
is divided into the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories, the latter area 
composed of the provisional districts of Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. In 
actual area the three Maritime provinces, covering a total land area of 51,163 
‘Square miles, make up but 1-4 p.c. of the total land area of the country. Quebec, 
‘the largest in area of all the provinces, and Ontario cover 18-9 and 10-0 p.e. 
of the country’s aggregate land area respectively. The four western provinces, 
taken in order as one proceeds west, constitute 6-3, 6-7, 6-9 and 9-7 p.c., the Yukon 
5-7 p.c., Franklin 13-5 p.c., Keewatin 6-0 p.c. and Mackenzie 14-9 p.c. of the land 
area of the Dominion. A brief description of each of the provinces is appended. 

Prince Edward Island.—This, the smallest province of the Dominion, lies at 
the south of the gulf of St. Lawrence and is separated from the mainland of the 
continent by Northumberland strait. It is 150 miles in length and varies from 4 
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miles to 30 in width, covering an area of 2,184 square miles, some 200 square miles 
more than the state of Delaware and slightly more than half the area of the island 
of Jamaica in the British West Indies. Its rich red soil and red sandstone forma- 
tions make up a distinctive and even topography, no point in the island attaiming a 
greater altitude than 311 feet above sea level. ‘A climate tempered by the surround- 
ing waters of the gulf and yet free from the rigours of Atlantic storms, combined 
with numerous rivers, sheltered harbours and rolling plains, offers great induce- 
ments to the pursuit of agriculture and of fishing. The province is noted for its 
predominance in the fox-farming industry, its lobster canneries, and its production 
of oats and potatoes. 


Nova Scotia.—The province of Nova Scotia is 386 miles in length by from 50 
to 100 miles in width, a long and rather narrow strip of land lying parallel to the 
Maine and New Brunswick coast and joined to the latter by the isthmus of Chig- 
necto. It includes at its north the island of Cape Breton, which is separated from 
the mainland by the strait of Canso. The total area of the province is 21,428 square 
miles, a little over 2,000 square miles less than the combined area of Belgium and 
Holland, with which Nova Scotia may very well be compared as to climate, natural 
resources and accessibility. Cape Breton island, at the mouth of the gulf of St. 
Lawrence and sheltering Prince Edward Island from the Atlantic, is roughly 100 
miles in length with an extreme breadth of 87 miles, its area of 3,120 square miles 
enclosing the salt water lakes of Bras d’Or, connected with the sea at the north by 
two natural channels and at the south by the St. Peter’s ship canal. The ridge of 
mountainous country running through the centre of the Nova Scotian mainland 
divides it roughly into two slopes, that facing the Atlantic being generally 
rocky, barren and open to the sweep of Atlantic storms, while the other, facing the 
bay of Fundy and the gulf of St. Lawrence, consists for the most part of arable and 


fertile plains and river valleys, and is noted for its general farming and fruit farming 


districts. The Atlantic coast is deeply indented with numerous excellent harbours. 
_ New Brunswick—With .a total area of 27,985 square miles, New Brunswick 
may be compared to Scotland with its area of 30,405 square miles. The conform- | 
ation of the province is also rather similar to that of Scotland, for the country, : 
although not mountainous, is diversified by the occurrence of a great number of | 
low hills and valleys. While New Brunswick is essentially a part of the mainland, © 
the bay of Chaleur at the north, the gulf of St. Lawrence and Northumberland 
strait at the east, the bay of Fundy at the south and Passamaquoddy bay at the 
southwest, provide the province with a very extensive sea coast. Although larger in 
area than Nova Scotia, New Brunswick does not cover as many degrees of latitude 
as does the former, its most southern point being a little south of 45° north lati- 
tude and its most northern a little north of 48°, while Nova Scotia extends roughly 
from the 43rd to the 47th parallel. To its southwest is a group of islands belonging 
to the province, the most important of which are Grand Manan, Campobello, and 
the West Isles. The soil of these islands, similar to much of that on the mainland, . 
is generally fertile, but only a small proportion of it is under cultivation. New 
Brunswick has been well called the best watered country in the world; numerous 
rivers provide access to extensive lumbering areas in its interior and to many of the 
most attractive hunting and fishing resorts in the Dominion. 
Quebec.—Quebec might with considerable accuracy be included among the 
Maritime provinces, for the gulf of St. Lawrence is really a part of the Atlantic, 
while salt water washes the coasts of the province for many miles on its northern 
and western borders. Besides including a narrow strip of land between the St 
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_ Lawrence and the international and New Brunswick boundaries, Quebec extends 
northward from the St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers to Hudson strait, covering 
over 17° of latitude and an area of 706,834 square miles. The combined areas of 
France, Germany, Sweden and Italy are some 7,000 square miles less than the area 
of Quebec. Apart from its importance as the threshold of Canada and the gate- 
_ way through which ocean navigation must pass on its way to the interior of the 
continent, Quebec is also noted for its natural resources. The untold timber limits 
of its northern areas form the basis for a great pulp and paper industry of the present 
and the future. Its rivers, many of them as yet comparatively unknown, may be 
harnessed to supply over one-third of the electric power available in Canada. Its 
mineral deposits, particularly those of asbestos, have long been known for their 
quality and extent, while promising discoveries of copper and gold deposits have 
recently been made in Rouyn and neighbouring townships in the northwest part of 
the province, and the fisheries of the St. Lawrence river and gulf are familiar. Agri- 
culturally, the climate and soil of the St. Lawrence shores and the plains of the 
Eastern Townships make the province eminently fitted for general farming opera- 
tions. 

Ontario.—The province of Ontario is the section of the Dominion contained 
between the great international lakes and Hudson bay and between the western . 
boundary of Quebec and the eastern limits of Manitoba. Its most southern point 
is in north latitude 41° 41’ and its most northern in north latitude 56° 48’. The 
total area comprised within its limits is 407,262 square miles, of which its water 
area of 41,382 square miles forms the unusually large percentage of 10-16. The 
province is a little more than 8,000 square miles less in area than are France and 
Germany together, and when compared with the states to the south, Ontario is found 
to be almost equal in extent to the combined area of the six New England states, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. Many varieties of climate and soil are encountered, from the distinc- 
tively southern conditions found along the shores of lake Erie to the infinitely 
diverse ones of Hudson and James bay. Ontario, of all the provinces of Canada, 
is the centre of the country’s manufacturing life, owing to its abundant water power 
resources and its proximity to the coal fields of Pennsylvania, but the many natural 
resources of its rural districts are not on this account neglected. Mining in the 
Sudbury, Cobalt and Porcupine districts is a thriving industry, the nickel coming 
from the Sudbury field amounting to three-fourths of the world’s consumption, 
while most of the gold mined in Canada is found in the province. Fruit farming in 
the Niagara district and general farming throughout the entire central part of the 
province are carried on extensively under unusually favourable conditions, while 
timber and furs are the most important products of more northern parts. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba, the most easterly of the prairie provinces and also the 
oldest in point of settlement, extends roughly from a line joining the west coast of 
Hudson bay and the lake of the Woods to a line approximating closely to the 102nd 
‘meridian west from Greenwich. On the north and south it is bounded by the 60th 
and 49th parallels of latitude respectively. The total area of Manitoba is 251,832 
Square miles. This area may be compared to that of the United Kingdom with 
its area of 121,633 square miles, and Manitoba is seen to be 8,566 square miles 
greater than twice the total area of the British Isles. The province is typically 
an agricultural one, its southern plains being specially adapted to this form of 
industry. Its northern districts, with a topography very different from that of 
its prairies, are of importance in the production of timber products. 
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Saskatchewan.—The central prairie province, contained within the western 
boundary of Manitoba, the 49th and 60th parallels of latitude, and the 110th meri- 
dian, covers an area of 251,700 square miles, but slightly less than that of Mani- 
toba, and greater by 5,000 square miles than the combined areas of the United 
Kingdom and Norway. The country consists for the most part of the open rolling 
prairie at an average altitude of 1,500 feet above sea-level, while in the north it 
assumes a more broken aspect and is as yet but slightly developed. The climate is 
quite different from that of eastern Canada, with less precipitation and perhaps 
slightly more severe features than are encountered in many other parts of the 
country, but it is nevertheless most favourable to plant and animal growth. The 
northern districts are abundantly watered by lakes and rivers and are rich in coal 
and timber resources. 

Alberta.—Lying between Saskatchewan on the east and the Rocky mountains 
and the 120th meridian on the west, and bounded on the north and south by the 
Northwest Territories and the United States respectively, is the province of Alberta. 
Its area is slightly greater than that of Saskatchewan or Manitoba, comprising a 
total of 255,285 square miles, a little more than the combined areas of Germany 
and Bulgaria. Formerly an almost exclusively ranching country, it has now become 
a great wheat-producing region, the frontier of the grain-growing area OW approx- 
imating to the line of the foot-hills of the Rockies. In the southwest, considerable 
coal and oil mining are carried on; lumbering is important in the more mountainous 
western parts and in the north, where some ranching is still pursued in the less 
populous sections. The climate of Alberta is a particularly favourable one, less 
severe in summer than more eastern parts of the country and tempered in winter 
by the “Chinook” winds from the Pacific. 

British Columbia.—The province of British Columbia is in some respects the 
most favoured part of Canada. Within its boundaries are reproduced all the 
varied climates of the Dominion and almost every natural feature, while some of 
its climatic and geographical conditions are peculiar to the province. Extending 
from the Rockies to the Pacific and from the 49th to the 60th parallel of latitude, 
its limits contain an area of 355,855 square miles, more than three times the area 
of Italy, slightly less than three times the area of the United Kingdom and but 
slightly less than the combined area of the United Kingdom, Norway and Italy. 
The many islands of the Pacific coast, notably Vancouver island, with an area of 
about 13,500 square miles, and the Queen Charlotte group, are included in the | 
province and are noted for their temperate climate and abundant natural resources. 
The mines, timber limits, fisheries, and agricultural resources of the province are 
remarkable for their quality and extent. } 

Yukon and Northwest Territories —The vast area of 1,516,758 square miles is) 
included within the boundaries of Canada’s northern subdivisions, the Yukon | 
Territory and the three provisional districts of the Northwest Territories. This is 
over twelve times the area of the United Kingdom, nearly half the area of the. 
United States, and more than the combined areas of the Argentine Republic and 
Chile in South America. Much of these northern regions is uninhabited, large 
areas of them even unexplored, but none the less they are of considerable potential 
economic value, owing to their possibilities in agricultural and pastoral production, | 
to their mineral deposits, such as the Yukon gold fields, as well as to their forest, 
resources and their furs. 

Summary of Land and Water Area.—For the convenience of the reader, 
the total land and water area. of the Dominion, and its distribution into provinces 
and territories, is shown in Table 1. 
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1.—Land and Water Area of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, as in 1925. 


SS Se 


Total 


Provinces. Land. Water. Land and 
Water. 

; sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. 

BECICR NC WAT ASIAN |, eatin’... oMenh tee deciles csc os ae ctideu 2,184 - 18 
“USES SO Rag Soe TBE Ae EMR Laas 4S ee a ea mae a 21,068 360 21,428 
Sep EST aN aC, ome SP Wyn IAS, TEs cae adicdie come cccs 27,911 74 27,985 
LG SATs Seok eee ae niet, ae Gi ns chin cinicaMe ees at aes 690,865 15,969 706 , 834 
(CUI NESS doo ah eel Spies ate ill a Sih 2 te ais rn 365,880 41,382 407, 262 
SERENE er cies SS ae ioe Ss ilo bin 5 Pocccnn., 231,926 19,906 251,832 
OLD ALTE Yo CTC eg ae nine de a a 243,381 8,319 251,700 
(Ese, a ot A aI ara ER SAR Pe 58 hn, SR fon te ee ey oR 252,925 2,360 255, 285 
IESE C7 ETT GV ee fit eS ES 353,416 2,439 355,855 
2s OOH. cegic MORO eRLIET oc es Wd aene oe ee ee A 206,427 649 207,076 

Northwest Territories— 

ROSS DT = See ne ORD, kes. are 546,532 7,500 554,032 
BROO WHILE Gt art he dren ee Dare 218,460 9,700 228,160 
UIC ONAL 1 sx-hay.rst dha, cee inert AN ae NS ON eh, ng aed 493 , 225 34,265 527,490 
OURS .5:5. SR eae RE ee at ee eine cone 3,654,200 142,923 3, 797,123 
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The water area is exclusive of Hudson bay, Ungava bay, the bay of Fundy, 
the gulf of St. Lawrence and all other tidal waters, excepting that portion of the 
river St. Lawrence which is between Pointe-des-Monts and the foot of lake St. 
Peter, in Quebec. 


1.—Orography. 


The topographical features of the present surface of the North American 
continent admit of its division, in Canada, into several orographic provinces. 
The exposed surface of the old pre-Cambrian continent forms one of the largest 
divisions and has been called the Canadian Shield, the Archzean Peneplain and, in 
its southern portion, the Laurentian Highland. The mountainous country of the 
west constitutes the Cordilleras, while the mountains of eastern United States, in 
their continuation across the border, form the Appalachian highlands of eastern 
Canada. The Great Plains, with various subdivisions, occupy the area between 
the mountainous area of the west and the great, roughened surface of the Canadian 
Shield. The St. Lawrence lowland lies between the Laurentian and Appalachian 
highlands. Within the borders of the Canadian Shield an area on the southern 
margin of Hudson bay has been referred to as the “clay belt.” It occupies‘a part 
of the basin that was submerged during the glacial period and covered with a coating 
of clay which smoothed over its inequalities and concealed most of the underlying 
rocks. Since its emergence the surface has been but slightly altered by drainage 
channels cut across it. 


Orographical maps of Eastern and Western Canada, showing elevations above 
sea-level, will be found on pages 6 and 8 of this volume. 


Canadian Shield.—The portion of the pre-Cambrian continent, whose 
exposed surface still forms a large part of Canada, has an area of about two and 
a half million square miles. Its northern border crosses the Arctic archipelago and 
the eastern lies beyond Baffin island and Labrador and reaches the depressed area 
occupied by the St. Lawrence river, a short spur or point crossing this valley at the 
outlet of lake Ontario to join the Adirondack mountains in New York. The south- 
ern boundary runs from the spur west to Georgian bay, skirts the north shore of 
lake Huron and sweeps almost entirely around the ancient depressed area occupied 
by lake Superior. The western edge, from the lake of the Woods and lake Winnipeg, 
bears northwest to the western end of lake Athabaska and passes through the 
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basins occupied by Great Slave and Great Bear lakes, reaching the Arctic ocean 
east of the Mackenzie River delta. In detail, the surface features of the Canadian 
Shield are irregular; but, viewed broadly, it has the conformation of a great plain, 
depressed toward the centre and in the north and slightly elevated along the eastern 
and southern borders, where it presents a somewhat steep outward slope. The 
general elevation in the eastern portion is under 2,000 feet, and over the larger part 
of the plain is about 1,000 feet. The highest portion is along the northeastern 
margin where it presents a steep face to the sea, rising to a maximum altitude of 
about 6,000 feet. 


Appalachian Region.—The continuation of the Green mountains of Vermont 
into Canada may be traced in the Notre Dame mountains, which approach the 
St. Lawrence below Quebec and, continuing with more easterly trend, form the 
highland of the Gaspé peninsula. Over a large part of the region, these hills hardly 
attain the dignity of mountains, but peaks rising 3,500 feet above the nearby coast 
are found in the Gaspé peninsula. The continuation of the White mountains of 
New Hampshire is found in the highlands of Maine and New Brunswick, the contin- 
uity being shown quite plainly by the rock-folding and other evidences of the 
great earth movements which caused the topography. An additional ridge appar- 
ently forms the present province of Nova Scotia, and although the highlands of 
that province in few places rise to elevations greater than 1,500 feet, the rock structure 
indicates that it was a mountainous country at no very remote geological period. 


St. Lawrence Lowlands.—The southern interior of the continent consists 
of a plain of low relief, bordered on the east by the Appalachian mountains, on 
the west by the Cordilleran mountain systems, and on the north by the Laurentian 

plateau. This plain, in its Canadian portion, is known as the St. Lawrence low- 
lands, and extends from a short distance below Quebec city to lake Huron, with a 
length of 600 miles and an area of 35,000 square miles. To the northeast it becomes 
reduced in width, and in the vicinity of Quebec is represented by a narrow plateau 
or shelf on each side of the St. Lawrence river. The triangular area beyond, in 
which is the island of Anticosti, is structurally related to the central lowlands. 
The St. Lawrence lowlands may be divided into three sections:—(1) the St. Lawrence 
river plain, separated from (2) the Eastern Ontario basin, by a point of crystalline 
rocks, and (8) the Ontario peninsula, a slightly more elevated plain whose eastern 
border is a steep escarpment, the eastern outcrop of a heavy limestone bed which 
underlies the western peninsula. 


Great Plains.—A great area, including many diverse features, lies to the east 
of the Cordilleras. The portion that is included under the term Great Plains 
extends from the southwestern edge of the ancient surface, forming the Canadian 
Shield, to the eastern edge of the mountainous region of the Cordilleras. In the 
belt traversed by the railway lines a three-fold division into prairie steppes, rising 
one above the other, is clearly recognizable, though the divisions are not distinguish- 
able in the region farther north to which the term prairie is not applicable. For the 
purpose of description, these three divisions are adopted and a fourth is added for 
the broken hilly country of the foot-hills. The first or eastern division comprises 
the plain lying between the Canadian Shield and the plateau formed of Cretaceous 
. sediments; the second extends from the edge of this plateau westward to the erosion 
remnants of former Tertiary deposits; and the third stretches from this line west- 
ward to the foot-hills. North of the prairie country these distinctions are less 
noticeable, and divisions two and three become merged into one. 
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Cordilleran Region.—The western part of the American continent is more 
or less mountainous. The Andean chain, which extends throughout the length 
of South America and broadens out in the United States and in Canada, has an 
average width of over 500 miles. This region, covering about 600,000 square 
miles in Canada, is the most elevated in the Dominion, many of the summits reach- 
ing heights of 10,000 feet, with occasional peaks over 13,000 feet above sea-level. 
The mountainous tract forming the Cordilleras can be divided broadly into three 
parallel bands; a series of plateaus and mountains, comprised in the Columbia, 
Interior, Cassiar and Yukon systems forming the central part, referred to as the 
Central Belt; another series of parallel ridges east of the central plateaus, formed 
of fault rocks and folds and including the Rocky and Arctic systems, known as the 
Eastern Belt; and a third division between the plateau country and the Pacific, 
composed of the Pacific and Insular systems, called the Western Belt. 


Following is a list of the principal named Canadian Cordilleran peaks exceeding 
11,000 feet in elevation :— 


Elevation. N. Lat. W. Long. Range. 
ft: ° ‘ ° ‘ 
Alberta— 
PRU OM EL tes ai ois wislnes ook 11,874 52 14 117 36 =| Rocky Mts. 
CL ATER DAT IR a ee en ae 11,214 51 59 117 12 s 
PREDOMI! teens. Ales he ols clidabiens 11,870 50 56 115 42 $ 
SDAA ICY ie cee So orn es cchS alan Socp0 oloracece 11,452 52 07 117 11 $ 
oy DIENEE YT i Ge a ieee a itd, 11,000 52 06 116 55 ss 
Mice} ceil. Sek Let maatren ot. aon 12, 294 52 09 117 27 ss 
EOP Sete eI ers 55 css Sate nh ek, 11, 235 51 18 116 15 s 
LTE Fs 07 Sy eee ge eed oe Rn Sd 11,060 52 19 117 00 < 
EVE SYLGU, RA Sa ge ee 11,902 51 48 116 56 ss 
LUGE bate cree Ras cil ance dt ep 11,026 52 33 117 54 ae 
IORI eat Ce ten, bias Soteka's oS 11,135 51 34 116 15 ee 
“SINE O25 a See iia 11,457 51 20 116 17 s 
a a A ee ie ee eo Bee er os Be 11,316 50 32 115 12 s 
King Edward! 11,400 52 10 117 30 Se 
_LOCUE OT heap Seaman it Geta iehaes Seed 11,500 52 13 1 We 19 fe 
Da reseeereare 11,495 51 58 117 06 «“ 
TE eee 63 11,230 51 22 116 17 cs 
LOTT GS it ae oF 11,150 50 52 115 39 a 
Sir Douglas!.. a 11,174 50 43 115. 20 
Snow Domel.. ae eas 11,340 52 11 117 19 she 
ROEM O Riot lt LL TS Als aks 11,320 52 15 117 29 ce 
CEST ee eee ory 11,636 51 21 116 15 & 
oo seleteyeeaens ali pee 52 13 uz 12 « 
TS ROE aero aries Pipe a epee Neel 11,365 51 23 116 18 oe 
BMSOMEENS Mes tise eich ale, bb. saws 11,000 51 58 116 45 Si 
TED LS, eS a Sa ai Ricca 11,170 52 18 117 25 ye 
sritish Columbia— 

Rvlietisemiee Fo Sy POA. Kale obec oo eed 11,000 54 00 120 15 |Rocky Mts 
“SEREES. angi Aga ae aa 11,507 52 03 117 20 sf 
UES OTT Fk A a ee 12,001 - - ~ - ss 
MAR ois Se cal SaasSieione eo ciay Gb 11,500 53 26 119 26 s¢ 
Delphine........: ag REALISE AYR ce nies 3 et 11,076 50 28 116 25 Selkirk Mts 
BRUCE NOD. aoe ood by oe hicd a cacvoh bee's 15,300 58 54 137 31 |St. Elias Mts 
TELL Ses SS pap apie aad, pieced Rael 11,342 50 29 116 27 elkirk Mts 
E19 aa a 11,676 51 12 116 24 | Rocky Mts. 
CIS A ee ain ies 11,113 51 09 117 25 |Selkirk Mts. 
TNR 5c net ee he, EL 11,051 51 22 116 18 43 
i 11,217 50 24 116 32 Rocky Mts. 
Dy BES 2 ie ne enna aan 11, 226 50 36 115 24 sf 
TIEN CRT ES Re ea re meee 11, 240 53 05 119 07 a 
hi aT 12,972 53 07 119 08 
RIN A fs sea Velavede os 12,860 58 59 137 30 St. Elias Mts. 
PN eB 1h fa sielascishaga’n ct Pe 11,013 51 09 117 24 Selkirk Mts, 
POXONOOT 6666 occ vei eiiees cree sve 11,000 54 00 120 15  |Rocky Mts. 
TE a ee 11,590 51 39 117 52‘ |Selkirk Mts. 

ID BOE 15555665 « fog 6 ks 6 6 6 oe on sath 11,160 51 11 116 20 Rocky Mts. 
LST RD A Bee See a re 11,101 53 08 119 16 LY 


1 These peaks are on the interprovincial boundary between Alberta and British Columbia. 
? These peaks are on the boundary between British Columbia and Alaska. 
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Names. Elevation. N. Lat. W. Long. Range. 
{t. ° ‘ ° , 

Yukon!— ; 
NIV Orstone@r te foe cence sc eisieis + crete: oisisisiatere 14,490 60 21 139 02 ~«|St. Elias Mts. 
Aue UStal, 0. Soeioh. «elele es oie  cicioie eieterigee wee 14,070 60 18 140 28 MY 
Gavia’ veka cae oe Cap OMCOO MOLE 11,375 60 19 140 31 id 
TESS CREMP ree lores ror bye aletetereve aalevond ewe 12,625 60 38 139 47 ES 
Brivo eat oe Nite OEE Ce reocan horace 13,754 60 10 139 59 = 
(Caro Mee ene ee nieis 6 oscars als Biemenenee oie 13, 250 - - - - iS 
ASIN ao lhc obo MI OeROR BOSOM ES OD e On. . 14,950 61 16 140 53 < 
NE (atiiegce, Deen oO eran comecount OOP ur 11,700 60 20 140 43 ES 
HERG OMe ate etrabes oteress rales ave evaimicroles ate cians 17,130 60 35 140 39 ee 
IDAycRai. ok onc OE waaOKn Soo aeRO IO CL Cs: 19,850 60 35 140 21 w 
NU CATITAS EE Te ose nite crete os nied Maimmeicverers 17,147 61 01 140 28 5 
IVier Vea Spo ss ae nico is tales a'slevaler> ciszeal vbevaodniets 12,150 60 19 | 140 34 Si 
McArthur 14,400 |. 60 36 140 13 uo 
IN SLOT ee ers cei ate eeiace yee oe teroca overs inreaanr 13,811 60 19 140 52 ef 
Rie MEE is oc oe eR DUD OREO ae me Ou 18,008 60 18 140 57 ty 
ST ISYSIOR AG A Graig OSGOOD ccm ate ; 16,644 61 06 140 19 “6 
Strickland : 13,818 61 14 140 45 < 
Vancouver 15,696 60 21 139 42 s 
Walshnaitiatectih 1c beta onietisn so raer ae 14,498 61 00 140 00 se 
Ait Cavets Uneae Net Bate Ren meee Nein decry Grae = 15,885 61 14 140 31 fe 


1 These peaks are on or near the Yukon-Alaska boundary. 


Nors.—The highest mountain east of the Rockies, with the exception of the Torngats in Labrador, 
peaks of which exceed 6,000 feet, is Tavletop mountain (recently renamed Mount Jacques Cartier by the 
Geographic Board of Canada) in lat. 48° 60’, long. 65° 55’, Gaspé district, Quebec, the summit of which 
is 4,350 feet abovesea level. 


2.—Rivers and Lakes. 


General.—The waterways of Canada constitute not only one of its most 
remarkable geographic features but one of the most vital elements of its national 
existence. The water area of 142,923 square miles is unusually large, constituting 
almost 4 p.c. of the total area of the country, whereas the water area of the United 
States forms but slightly more than 1} p.c. of its area. The Great Lakes, with 
the St. Lawrence river, form the most important system of waterways on the conti- 
nent and one of the most notable fresh water transportation routes in the world. 
Their value in facilitating the cheap and speedy shipment of grain from the prairie 
provinces cannot be overestimated. These lakes never freeze over, but usually 
most of their harbours are closed by ice about the middle of December and remain 
frozen over until the end of March or the beginning of April. 

Drainage Basins.—The great drainage basins of Canada are the Atlantic 
(554,000 square miles), the Hudson bay (1,486,000 square miles), the Arctic (1,290,- 
000 square miles), the Pacific (887,300 square miles) and the gulf of Mexico (12,365 
square miles). Table 2 indicates the drainage areas of the more important rivers. 


2.—Drainage Basins of Canada. 


Norn.—Owing to overlapping, the totals of each drainage basin do not represent an addition of the 
drainageareasas given. Tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indentation of the names. Thi 
Gulf of Mexico basin is that part of the southern area of the prairie provinces drained by the Missouri anc 
Mississippi rivers and their tributaries. 


. a Area - ; Area 
Drainage Basins. Ocaied. Drainage Basins. Drainedll 
Atlantic Basin. sq. miles. Hudson Bay Basin. sq. miles, 
amiltomecia inc nctrece ae nisrtarteisiare 99,100 || Koksoak. ....0::.00cecsees secre evenness 62,40 
Miramichi sence tn soni teeters 5,400 |] George.......s..eceee rece eee teen ces 20,00 
Sth John Oirattech tare tracts rae cicteers DIN ANI | pleat sin) 0 oc doc BoEenOgROaeOnUAGbOUrSt «1 26,30, 
St. WawrouCeasescctee eee essere ate late 309,500 || MastMain.......-secessceee eet eereceee 25, 50 
Saotienayeenasteioe ase etesars is 35,900 |] Rupert........ 0. 2eecer cerns ceesnrecnee 15.70 
St Manic en sevec natives se 16,200 || Broadback..........---++-sseeeeee errr 9 ,8¢ 
Hirong hie eaetnecc cree crow ahete- S000 | NOt ba WANE seine cme os slots semua 29, 8(, 
INipioorneac. eitlectae esac, veine-tete 9, OOO! WAMEOOSO! 255 ce1- tins esninye is i rseyaye oie ln o.n)e)-inc0 atari 42,1 
OU Barareh aes otraie eT vanes tate 56,700 DN TOTEM Dodgers eke a axe le, acctieuss ostazech Vo cteln Cake 11,31 
Tid vires eee eae okies 3,500 NMIBSINAI Diets. cin acca saris se eee 10,6! 
Gatine xitua-teasd. seatecldan'sclerets ), 100) | AM aD yi tae selectors laleln sialeveluvleteiegelateiapnraieiate 59,8! 
— Kenoramissaecncs since yee eee 20,7) 
Wotalls.cvscc cease etek 554,000 || Attawapiskat...........00-e cece eee ees 18,7 
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2.—Drainage Basins of Canada—concluded. 


Drainage Basins. pat d Drainage Basins. ek ae 
Hudson Bay Basin—concluded. sq. miles. Pacific Basin—concluded. sq. miles. 

MUS. Face ctr een PAMOOT | StiUAnG eae. Sp aT eee. 20,300 

USNR ees Oe igs oto Choo Ning 9 Saal Se COUT PNESS a. 25252. ca eG ee cet 7,400 

BPOCOS eRe cee ts. ee, See ee o ZS ODO WSC OTA. 5 «0.00 eee Se EA ee, 19,300 

BOIBOliges ethan ok eran wees aes es SHO; SOO MME TAS OI. areteecess i kee ee late es 91,700 

TVPECRIL( TES "sae Sager tat ane ee 44,000 Phompson sweats Oe. 21,800 

ETT) 2021 angen 8h ee aE 20,600 NechakGascees cn tcker. nehdomeor oesd 15,700 

EGG Wat a a ee ee ee 63,400 IBIvek waters ddaseniecockroccttorcievn. 5,600 

ABBINIDOIMO We 5 oko eel ae 52,600 CUGSNO' amare pete el Me esta'esa’o-ote 4,500 

Reta AECHOWEDS -)i)en iG n5b ne 158,800 CITC OCIA see ESR IO Fe ee 7,500 

North Saskatchewan.......... 54,700 lig bITa; sachaP eee Ree eniesionan 39,300 

South Saskatchewan.......... 65,500 IKOOtENA Ye adic Mareen oa-crcintl.-. 15,500 

Red Deer... fe eee 18,300 Oksnaranycucett aaa te ad wee ie. De 6,000 

BS OVE Pee aes 8 Ape hn, 11,100 HSOLLLObr sey eer ee EET ha boo 3,160 

Bale ee hele he See 8,900 Pendid Oreille ty speseceitelersrev'eners 1,190 

BEOR Ts eyes eek ih AACA Ei 115,500 ——_——_—_ 

Se Oe ere! 32,700 Total ens aee  eae. Be. 387,300 

EN TIGUH Sigepe peee cl leap 58,500 

Totaly ee sees: Dek 1,486, 000 Arctic Basin. 

TSEAOL A at AA er 47,500 

Pacific Basin. GOpPELManGr estan cs 8. wccenek. cath 29,100 

MRCKOnZCauaat et ern Gh snack. ladvclonct 682,000 

ES Se 145,800 TOES ae, SU eae ee Oe 100, 700 

ORCRODTOS age0% Sea seat Seen 24,600 IEICE SS Alay SAAR cae re tem 25,700 

Paes prcr os. 4 ef bt. is, Cee nt 21,900 PBA Osa ewA GORI itis Sontdoaer heard. 117,100 

“ECL a es ee Sere 21,300 wa tha basicared shots conc cesihees Gros, 58,900 

Rerreaimntc: ste ems T byl exit 7 by 35,100 —_——— 

BMS ERT ore eet OE Od 15,000 Mota seca. Done Be ee 1,290,000 

(ELE Aeecieaanmeendnag eae al a a i 11,200 
EERE: So Aa ee eae eh tl 7,600 Gulf of Mexico Basin.............. 12,365 


St. Lawrence River System.—Most important of the lakes and rivers of 
Canada is the chain of the Great Lakes with their connecting rivers, the St. Law- 
rence river and its tributaries. This chain is called the St. Lawrence River system. 
The Great Lakes, separating the province of Ontario from the United States and 
connected by a series of canals with the St. Lawrence river, allow vessels drawing 
not over 14 feet of water to proceed from the Atlantic ocean to the interior of the 
Dominion as far as Fort William and Port Arthur, twin cities situated on lake 
Superior, practically half way across the continent. 


Other River Systems.—Apart from the St. Lawrence, the great waterway 
of the eastern half of the Dominion, other systems also merit some attention. The 
Saskatchewan river, for example, flowing eastward from the Rocky mountains to 
lake Winnipeg and thence northward by the Nelson river into Hudson bay, drains 
a great part of the plains of the western provinces. In the north, the Mackenzie 
river, with its tributaries the Slave, Liard, Athabaska and Peace rivers, follows 
the northerly slope of the Great Plain and empties into the Arctic ocean, its waters 
having traversed in all a distance of 2,525 miles. The Yukon river also, drain- 
ing a great part of the Yukon territory, flows northward through Alaska into the 
Behring sea after a course of 1,765 miles. The Fraser, Columbia, Skeena and 
Stikine rivers flow into the Pacific ocean after draining the western slopes of the 
mountains of British Columbia. Table 3 gives the lengths of the principal rivers 
with their tributaries, classified according to the course taken by their waters. 
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3.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Tributaries in Canada. 


Norz—In this table the tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indentation of the names. 
Thus the Ottawa and other rivers are shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and 
other rivers as tributary to the Ottawa. 


Names. Miles. Names, Miles. 
Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean. Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded. 
Hamilton (to head of Ashuanipi).......... S50 IPAGLAWADISKEG. cviajers sixes clelele!a’ere(o/slefolelstaintainsie 465 
NDT Hicisl aye hbo soragoaeOeUanC cheb EAomr Oo tc 290 || Albany (to head of Cat river).........-.- 610 
Pionaainone ty ercee ess eee eielsts aes 270 || Moose (to head of Mattagami)............ 340 
WOsieiic wade boot Gebumaooo cod sEnoors: 210 Misi AIINT cle ctesa\e epee west = 5 00>) okeis faloeretapessis 275 
Stee Marsueritie. acess ce ce cins esse ages 130 GAT Hed BOL soho coca ciel alee eaatele asi siw rake eeu es 340 
CF (Nal eh bh ae a AOU oO O ONC Ac> 390 IMiSeinalbis.s socik' ee beeed sect eci- 265 
IM ne nin labie sel Ae See R RO ePIC mee DoDI ao. AS || MLARTIGAMAW- 0 cots - a: stemerecstapelnioreln alaielslotnians 250 
St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis)........ 1,900 || Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi)......... 400 
Maniac am ce ssa s.> acne eceemicjersmitancrenie 310 WESe aN DI) cm sive fiettne ten tetaiin nisl eee 190 
CHIbALGO: f eisciorcios acre cue di pees ieee ek 7G IN AEMUp OL bee cok ct site es ciesiacie «ote ewtele oft sprt tetas lara 380 
ROUSING gece ae actslcrsvote sine elem iar eecssrensTotare SAO | Pia sUMMARN, ote. cnian cies mcystee aieigieisiate cle tele ieee 375 
Saguenay (to head of Peribonka)........ AQSUMBIgs 2 oe ete tens eecle cet ectr ns smiere ate 520 
Paeriponka ser eteen conrad s acs eee ee PRG PGTEABIW DAIS. oes 2a slates’ sere + specs tee 365 
IMISTASSIDI wettest octal sai ns wat 185 || Leaf....... tte ie SE oraricanm Soca OO Ur 295 
Ashwapmuchuan 165 || Koksoak (to head of Kaniapiskau)........ 535 
GYsuidiene tet series inieieiele erate 120 TRIAD USAC arose calor sein oreietsio saan atone 445 
Gb MATIC: mecca ocieteye vise weenie ieiemalacters Oval GeOrge ncone «+. /v-c/e-ci¢ -is'e 0 ve oleials oie'«/>a]sinieiniel~ 365 
MsiGtawillsccr acriineculsnstieaiaice soars 100 
GeaRYranClsy. veccuan nee sks cie civteistessteieleerereis 165 Flowing into the Pacific Ocean. 
RAGHU EUs) epee iel otetsistetstatalerniere tote leloietotalnre ag 210 | : 
(OE Eee eee by SoGe cernaaan ambos 685 || Columbia-(total)..........-0eee eee ee eens 1,150 
TS orate lee Sts dink eo 7 OA ROR OO Goce ¢ 70 || Columbia (in Canada) . 465 
EUOUS Odie ma speisigteners ohare’ alclesoss1s/s\efereotiate 115 WKOOGODRY J. <02220 ss ci0cces® 400 
INGEN LIOM ec stew cvs + clsicin cleiniere olmiereces BO PERASOIS co ccs fare erie cle preccistalereie pieratolelote siareiy 695 
HOWTOs ie eatin ab ek tna te eehmarinee 205 Thompson (to head of North Thompson) 270 
Ga tine Amare ede eins aa teense ore 240 North THOMPSON. cars « sees cleialsiere erate 185 
@aulonsedoccsuis ves eae etree eas 135 South PhOmMpsONs soe cnc sewers area's 120 
ID \ihen Quin Meroe Oe dee hone Oba eee ar noe 80 Gihileatinge ye eice veto ietteenis mittee 145 
SOUL MOINGEION: oe ce hiram cise eeees sts ereicre 90 Blackwatern. occ. seen co ee oes eels rayrte rere 140 
IMISRISSIDDI: sey acaster siecle ste sekeoigrele 105 Nechaikosisncin ne venrarten aisle eiceletemi spares 255 
fer SuWASicas eiaciiick iesiatie Peve <'olipecneios 130 SENATE tron tacte ceiie ceive tras cee Sears 220 
Pe tawAwWannseren ate nec cea ee eee OF |MPorcupines <2. see ca wes sce oe 2 tae oinieiale ers ate 525 
IM Girae co Biclitt, series nit, hee arate swt, w/xe-pae GO Skeenate.s. casemate acuta ci thaesteseareiais 335 
ITEP OILS oer ine a eG Tare sieve reoksiate: siaretaie TBO MPUN ASH oc ccc te octet aie assvaterareis oeievercroresTeloreyetetaters 205 
Grand. eee ee do elute eeioen 140 bStikeinese hc: eae etn eis eters 335 
RT NON ST ae oad Somer icicle S CET OU OOP ane Tih er. Wal nedeh cmeemerormcoase dnonme csr: oado 260 
French (to head of Sturgeon)............ 180 || Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)........ 1,765 
Sharre ons teria iiiasttise tie eri aise 110 || Yukon (Int. boundary to head of Nisutlin) 655 
Spaishtete te crete rreitete a contre eee 153 SHOWALEL cate e cen ree aot seaieice esters Mier 320 
IMIBSIGHAG Ie coco netete <cotdocme tere a rtorl clr tats 140 White sreeheh ete eURe se accideranee ts 185 
FIN GSSALODer es comet sietanehe ts loca 40 Pally ce. ccbieciaw easteloutisicors Se rtiarete eictecistte 330 
Nipigon (to head of Ombabika)......... 130 Macmillan tots See. cre eelctste ta slataietelloratate 200 
Thewe Sion daascmete ene eee em aabo as 338 
Flowing into Hudson Bay. 
Flowing into the Arctic Ocean. 
ayosucanccwn ts: Rare cers etete = 300 
Nelson (to lake Winnipeg) : 390 || Anderson 
Nelson (to head of Bow)............++:.+- 1,660 || Horton 
Red (to head of lake Traverse).......... Say MEChie4 lark coon: cer non tiac os Socware Ac r 
Red (to head of Sheyenne).............- 545 || South Nahanni 
Assiniboine: 5f.).- eros + e+ => sean 450 || Petitot 
Shin oman n GARE AOO OU OER AD SOne DOG 450 || Twitya 
Qu’Appelle.....0 2. see esc eeeese ences 270 || Mackenzie (to head of Finlay) 
Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel).......... 475 POL ot. cece Vomcneicasees 
Bnei lishigecnese: ate wie aoatam ofaiste ete ieietaoisi 330 Arctic Red 
Saskatchewan (to head of Bow).....-... 1,205 Liard 
North Saskatchewan.................- 760 Fort Nelson 
South Saskatchewan (to head of Bow) 865 Athabaska 
BOW: iirereu tien alae afeleke & op le tnaneretatets ove 315 Pembina 
13S aiden so odaonSlosoobeononodsed 180 PIAVO. 2, cones teens cence scence tment ns 
RediDoersiecetes-sottraee ee eee 385 Peace (to head of Finlay)..........+.++- 
Chuve hil] ere seciseter ce oeieee eee 1,000 einlayoeeea: Gate aicietenis eo irsrereiars 
IEEE Con aae oan 26 Ue onabanodasanincd 805 PPATSHUD etree ete sis aia! elsle oles dialelojels e steteterels 
ALAN. Tapa meet aah bac eielo ie tekeies anaes 455 SMOKY woes ane © SS eet, ee ee ae 
Dubawrtye nce teers tac sie asters sis ict dies o/s" 580 Nee bleMSINOK Vee tes sete eee eee 185 
Severn.....c..cccceeecccc cece sees esenseers 490) Ik@opneriminecets ceisterte cts «cir elatesesiieiet snes «be he 525 | 
Winisl. ancce tue ncr ato netdaeiies oars cma ee DOB MBA les ae mere ek oes farsi ia sions laie’s Prorarortenorenet te 605 
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The Great Lakes.—Table 4 shows the length, breadth, area, elevation above 
sea-level and maximum depth of each of the Great Lakes. 


4.—Area, Elevation and Depth of the Great Lakes. 


Elevation 
Lakes. Length. Breadth. | Maximum Area. above 
depth. sea-level. 
square 
miles. miles. feet. miles. feet. 
TACT: he ee oes ae ee a a 383 160 1,180 31,810 602-29 
PORIET SN Pat osoeacs 5c 555 NT Bee 320 118 870 22,400 581-13 
“TST, Eh ee < Raa Oa a 247 101 750 23,010 581-13 
So SUDA Ae ei a I or RA Oe 26 24 23 460 575-62 
Oo Dalya Seta aes 241 57 210 9,940 572-52 
BEET ee CORIANS EEA A Rae ahh aks 180 53 738 7,540 246-17 


Lake Superior, with its area of 31,810 square miles, is the largest body of fresh 
water in the world. As the international boundary between Canada and the United 
States passes through the centre of lakes Superior, Huron, Erie, St. Clair and Ontario, 

only half of the areas of these lakes given in the above statement is Canadian. 
The whole of lake Michigan is within United States territory. From the western 
end of lake Superior to the mouth of the St. Lawrence there is, with the aid of the 
canal system, a continuous navigable waterway. The total length of the St. Law- 
rence river from the head of the St. Louis river to Pointe-des-Monts, at the entrance 
of the gulf of St. Lawrence, is 1,900 miles. The tributaries of the St. Lawrence, 
several of which have themselves important tributaries, include the Ottawa river, 
685 miles long, the St. Maurice river, 325 miles long, and the Saguenay (to head of 
Peribonka), 405 miles long. 


Other Inland Waters.—In addition to the Great Lakes there are large bodies 
of inland water in other parts of Canada. Of these only the following principal 
lakes, with their respective areas, need be mentioned:—in Quebec, lake Mistassini 
(975 square miles); in Ontario, lake Nipigon (1,730 square miles); in Manitoba, 
lake Winnipeg (9,459 square miles), lake Winnipegosis (2,086 square miles) and 
lake Manitoba (1,817 square miles); in Saskatchewan, Reindeer lake (2,436 square 
miles); in Alberta, lake Athabaska (2,842 square miles). All these are within the 
boundaries of the provinces as at present constituted, and are exclusive of lakes 
situated in the Northwest Territories, as, for instance, Great Bear lake (11,821 
Square miles) and Great Slave lake (10,719 square miles) in the district of Mack- 
enzie. 


Table 5 gives a list of the principal lakes of Canada by provinces, with the 
area of each in square miles. The table corresponds with the delim‘tation of the 
provinces as altered by the Boundary Extension Acts, 1912 (2 Geo. V, ce. 32, 40 
and 45). 
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5.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces. 


Names of Lakes. 


Nova Scotia— 


Grand 


Quebec— 
Abitibi, portion in Quebec............+-- 
Albanel 
PAOTSUT OS A ULESI wart essen teers ehcie areca teeraters 
ee: 
Atikonak.. 
IASVLINGT, haem fe alk te. «) eiadvels eset waleerele ee 


1 trie 1 PENNS Qc AR AO cule mo seco Koen 
Champlain, portion in Quebec..........- 
ChibmUe ama sesso teh theta phettre 
CHEAT WALGT Sate carats alotele ci dele eiers aialelele wtvrete= 
LOG A SO Bee TEAK MOR OOOO Co 
MEU RP HIG ses teis ass rorersvetares Gi wrshesetov tal are eer 
(E55 Id ari er rear Pt pres een ots Ba AX 
(ra NdeVie COLL aiaecat es eerie erates eens 
Great Longs saenecd sed dao. -oaseeae 
en Ane EE OUSEs 2). free pele ture aise alos lo o/s aioe 
Tshimanikba gant sass seek tse nthe eisele oe 
Kakabonga 


Meee KAGE TUES dS cOROR eon © Gokaedocc 


{NUIT Oe penned n na ASEM DO rmoee mgm pOmSe 


Mires ita aS eee pence ei tensions saree eee etl 
IMISUABAING Uinta orcas ea x Lee aores 
INST catiye ake citen sera eee ate nee 
INIT Rah ycta sca nies cena inca rete doee Re 
INGUIN Mea meee Ob carentthn inc ee 
OPAOCAAN a. 5 anew ae as ede ate 
Occitan SME a Cree ae eo a cs ete 


Paplmeaiaeseae fs See Ree asin oes 
Pata MGES kos See crn eae aa ee cies ates 
LEON DG ee ARERR Ese rors eCen Te are 
PEUESTICAD AI. cient ai ares eerste 
Ripa tect see ec ed. oh ee 
HL OLIp Meee Mn ce ete ira oe is 
cB kra a(S IEW (to ase nS erel ace Re ICICI eo AIOE 
RUIGIIO ONG area. Blech e. thee oe dat len Sete 
St. Francis, Beauce county.............. 
St. pee river St. Lawrence, part..... 
SUE UKodstiae Cue sas mite c Ey, octets a ea 


St. Peter 
Simon Fy wigs Ac PAS ROO A Dine BEE 
Wumnaskamiingy paths: ataet = societies 
shénascouatan se ee acme oa | hee 
SEHiriysonei Milos. ee secre Shae eee. 
Di wor Mountaings ete tr ten evade. 58s 
Upper Seal meetin eat cee tocar oot 
Wakonichi 
Waswanipi 
Whitefish 


Areas. 


square 
miles. 
230 
130 


360 


74 


Names of Lakes. Areas. 
square 
Ontario— : miles. 
Abitibi, DOLtioniia Ontario... sausk es ess 331 
Balsam sates cote om fee ene eens 17 
BuckNOwMs wcaceeces eee we Te aacleaie apatite 14 
Gouchiching 20 N20. ence ones 19 
(OR ee ARS OBIE er SARTRE NTS Oe ee 61 
Ag tey Meee Paver ook se oeaets 128 
Erie, portion in Ontario teniataty athlire Secret 5,019 
George, POLLION 1 ONntariOy ns -\ereiee eso 11 
Huron, including Georgian bay, portion 
PDLONCREION ces oees ctr teinvele oe ease aig eee dol 
La Croix, portion in Ontario............. 23 
IHANSUOWHE. oh see oe eke ern eee 98 
Tone Pe ee ae NER See Nets ee are ene 75 
Manitou, Manitoulin island .............. 38 
Millo‘iaes; bacides.c co. aoa antes 104 
Maid! an eae ee ee On Re maureun ioe meaner 13 
Masks ts 825.6 cia ee weit ei tee 54 
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5.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Frovinces—concluded. 
Names of Lakes. Areas. Names of Lakes. Areas. 
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3.—Islands. 


The islands of Canada are among its most important geographic features, 


They include the numerous unsurveyed and little-known areas of the Arctic regions, 
the fringe of both large and small islands off the Pacific coast, those of the Maritime 


ic islands, but little can be said. 


rovinces and Quebec, both in the Atlantic ocean and the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
gether with the islands of the Great Lakes and other inland waters. 
They are known to be of vast extent, Baftin, 
ictoria and Ellesmere, the three largest, being approximately 211,000, 74,000 and 
76,600 square miles in area respectively, but Banks, North Devon, Southampton, 
Yorth Somerset, Prince of Wales, Melville and Axel Heiberg are also of considerable 


Their economic possibilities, beyond scattered deposits of coal and other 


Of the 
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minerals, have not been established. The Pacific coast islands, with the exception 
of Vancouver island and the Queen Charlotte group, are small and dot the western 
coast of British Columbia from Dixon entrance to the southern boundary of the 
province. Vancouver island is 285 miles long and from 40 to 80 miles broad, cover- 
ing an area of about 13,500 square miles, the mountain range which forms its back- 
bone rising again to form the Queen Charlotte islands farther north. These islands 
figure largely in the mining, lumbering and fishing industries of the west. 

On the eastern coast of the Dominion are the island province of Prince Edward 
Island, the island of Cape Breton (an integral part of Nova Scotia), Anticosti and 
the agdbten. eroup, included in the province of Quebec, and the islands of Grand 
Manan and Campobello, part of the province of New Brunswick, in the bay of 
Fundy. Prince Edward Island is 2,184 square miles in area, Cape Breton, 3,120 
and Anticosti of about the same extent. Fishing activities in these eastern islands 
are important, while agriculture in Prince Edward Island and mining in Cape 
Breton are among the chief occupations of the inhabitants. 

Manitoulin island in lake Huron and the Thousand Island group in the St. 
Lawrence river, at its outlet from lake Ontario, are the more important islands of 
the inland waters. 


Il.—GEOLOGICAL FORMATION. 
1.—Historical Outline and Geological Divisions.! 


Introduction.—From the geological point of view, Canada’s central and 
eastern parts are of extreme old age, forming probably the largest area of Archean 
or pre-Cambrian rocks in the world. At the same time, comparatively recent 
geological events have rejuvenated the region, impressing upon it many of the 
characteristics of youth, as a result of which the Dominion presents impressive 
contrasts in geological structure and physical features. 

When the officials of the Geological Survey commenced to study the geology 
of eastern Canada, they found that the more ancient and crystalline rocks, the 
nucleus or protaxis about which the remainder of the continent was built up, extended 
north-eastwards and north-westwards on each side of James bay and Hudson bay. 
The American geologist, Dana, called this Canadian Archean with its spreading 
arms a V-formation, but when it became evident that the ancient rocks extended 
also along the north side of Hudson bay, the Viennese geologist, Suess, gave to this 
vast area the name of the Canadian Shield, a term which has been accepted by sub- 
sequent writers. In the centre of the Shield there was in early times a depression 
filled by a shallow sea and now occupied by Hudson bay. 

A second Archzan protaxis is situated 500 miles south-west of the edge of 
the Shield, that of the Selkirk and Gold Range mountains in British Columbia. 
This is long, narrow, and somewhat interrupted, running from south-east to north- 
west, parallel to the coast. The débris resulting from the destruction of the mount 
ainous Archeean areas piled up in the shallow seas around, and on their flanks an¢ 
in the wide trough between them marine Paleozoic rocks were laid down. Later 
Mesozoic sediments were deposited upon them, practically completing the outlint 
of Canada and extending south into what is now the United States. 

Together with this growth in area went the upheaval of mountains, first iI 
Archean times, when apparently the whole surface of the Shield was covered b} 


1Adapted from articles by R. W. Brock, M.A., LL.D., University of British Columbia, and Wyag 
Malcolm, M.A., Dept. of Mines, Ottawa, in the Canada Year Book, 1921. 
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great mountain chains, next at the end of the Paleozoic age, along the south-eastern 
and south-western sides, and finally at the end of the Mesozoic era, when the Rocky 
mountains were elevated on the margin of the shallow interior sea. Outside of this 
area of mountain-building, the rocks are fairly level and undisturbed, showing 
comparatively stable conditions throughout the continent. 


Process of Geological Development.—Since more than half of Canada is 
covered by Archzean or pre-Cambrian formations, these must first be considered. 
The lowest rocks are the Laurentian granites and gneisses, which latter, though 
once believed to be sedimentary, are how known to be deep-seated, eruptive rocks, 
which pushed up as molten material into the cold rocks above, lifting them as domes 
and themselves solidifying slowly far below the surface. These great domes ofa 
gneiss and granite, known as batholiths, are the commonest structure of the Archean — 
region. 

Though the Laurentian rocks are the lowest, they are not the oldest, as the 
Keewatin rocks were already cold and golid at the period when they were heaved — 
upward upon the shoulders of the Laurentian. The Keewatin rocks also consist 
chiefly of eruptive rocks, lava flows and voleanic ash, now metamorphosed into 
ereenstones and schists. With them are found in many places thick deposits of 
ordinary sediments, now changed into gneiss or mica-schist, together with the banded — 
jasper and iron ore of the iron formation. , 

Much marble or crystalline limestone is also found in the Grenville series of 
the southern Archean, which is probably of the same age as the Keewatin. During — 
that period, thousands of feet of lava, ashes, mud and sand were laid down on a 
sea-bottom that has utterly vanished. This was followed by the eruption of the 
domes of gneiss, lifting the earlier rocks into great mountain ranges, which were 
afterwards worn down to stumps, disclosing their foundations of granite and gneiss 
enclosed in a rude network of Keewatin schist. 

The next formation, the Huronian, consists of a great sheet of boulder clay 
or tillite, formed by wide-spread glaciers, and masses of water-formed sediments, 
now slate or quartzite or limestone. In many places the Huronian rocks still le 
nearly flat on the worn surfaces of the older rocks, but in others they were caught 
in mountain-building operations and squeezed and rolled out into schists. The 
Animikie or Uppermost Huronian is also made up of sediments, very modern in 
appearance. 

The Keweenawan is the concluding formation of the Canadian Archean, 
resulting from another outburst of volcanic activity. Thousands of feet of lava, 


. . ip | 
ash rocks, coarse sandstones and conglomerates were piled up on various parts of) 


the old continent. Keweenawan intrusives are considered the source of the ores) 
of silver, nickel and copper, mined on a great scale in-northern Ontario. Altogether, | 
more than half of the Dominion owes its present configuration to forms shaped in 
the Archean rocks, though overlaid and sometimes obscured by later activities. 
Paleozoic formations are all well represented in Canada, limestones, shales and/ 
sandstones of its various ages (Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian, Devonian and, 
Carboniferous) contributing to the shaping of the country. These in many places 
lie almost undisturbed, but in far eastern Canada, where the Paleozoic ended with | 
the Appalachian mountain-building period, they are crumpled into great folds o 
torn asunder with profound faults. The Carboniferous of the Atlantic coast i 
valuable for its important coal-beds. 
The Mesozoic in its earlier formations (Triassic, J urassic) is poorly representet 
in Canada, but its later formation, the Cretaceous, is of great importance, both 
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extent and economic features, its crumbling sandstones and shales underlying the» 
prairies of western Canada and containing beds of coal at many places. During 
the Laramie period, a transition era between the Mesozoic and the Tertiary, were 
elevated the Rocky mountains, the latest and therefore the highest of the mountain 
ranges of Canada. 
By this time the continent was complete within its main outlines; but during 
the Tertiary sediments were deposited in several small western basins, while in 
southern British Columbia volcanic eruptions covered thousands of square miles 
with lava or ashes. Thereafter the climate grew colder, and with the Pleistocene 
or Quaternary began the Glacial Period, which continued for a long time but was 
relieved by at least one inter-glacial period characterized by a warm climate. At 
the close of the Glacial Period the surface of the northern part of the continent 
had been profoundly modified, ‘the vast accumulations of loose materials, due to 
ages of weathering, being scoured away from the central parts of the glaciated areas, 
leaving bare, rounded surfaces of fresh rock, while nearer the edges of the ice-sheets, 
boulder clay was spread out or long loops of moraine were heaped up, blocking 
the valleys and transforming the whole system of drainage.” During the subse- 
quent thawing of the ice-sheets, the melting ice in the upper part of the valleys of 
the northward-flowing Canadian rivers forred glacial lakes in which sheets of sill 
or sand were deposited, forming what are now thousands of square miles of the 
most fertile lands of Canada. Also, aS a consequence of the heavy load of ice 
which at some points was two miles thick, the land sank some hundreds of feet 
leaving thousands of square miles beneath the sea when the ice-sheets began t 
thaw. Relieved of its burden of ice, the sunken portions of the continent ros 
again, exposing wide belts of marine clay on the coastal plains. Many of the riches 
soils and the flattest plains of Canada owe their fertility and their smoothnes 
to the process just described. Thus the geologically recent episode of the Ice Ag 
“modified the old topography and hydrography of Canada, giving to one of th 
oldest lands under the sun its singularly youthful aspect.” 

Geological Divisions.—As a result of the process of geological developme! 
just described, the Canada of to-day may be divided into five main regions, eac 
with distinctive characteristics of formation and present resources. A general 
accepted division is as follows :— 

1. The Appalachian or Acadian region, occupying the Maritime provine 
and the mountainous southeastern side of the province of Quebec. ! 
2. The Canadian Shield or Laurentian Plateau, the vast upland surroun 

ing Hudson bay and stretching through twenty degrees of latitude to t 

Arctic circle and in places four or five degrees beyond it. 

3. The St. Lawrence Lowlands of southern Quebec and Ontario, extendi 
south-west from the city of Quebec to the Detroit river. | 

4. The Interior Continental Plain, contained between the western ec 
of the Canadian Shield and the Rocky mountains. 

5. The Cordilleran region, extending from the Rocky mountains to / 

Pacific coast. 

In addition two other less important regions may also be noted:—1. 7 
Arctic Archipelago, including the islands of the Arctic ocean north of Hudson k 
and 2. The Lowlands of James and Hudson bays. These last two regions, we 
distinct as to formation and peculiarities, are yet of insufficient importance | 


interest to warrant the further more detailed mention given to the five prince 
regions. | 
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Appalachian Region.—The Appalachian region occupies the hilly part of 
southeastern Quebec and the Maritime provinces. Here, during remote geological 
ages, the sedimentary beds of limestone, sandstone and shale that had been deposited 
beneath the sea were folded into mountain ranges, hardened, and intruded by 
igneous rocks. During long succeeding ages these mountains have been subdued, 
and little is left that may be regarded as mountains except the Notre Dame range of 
Quebec, with a general elevation of 1,000 to 2,000 feet and with peaks rising above 
3,500 feet, the broken hilly country of the northwestern part of New Brunswick, a 
section of this province bordering the bay of Fundy and a central ridge in Nova 
Scotia. 


In the ordinary processes of erosion, much of the loosened material resulting 
from rock decay was carried seaward, and in recent times glaciation denuded a 
great deal of the more elevated sections of country, leaving barely enough soil 
to support a forest growth. 


In some places sediments have been deposited subsequently to the great folding 
processes of earl er ages; they are unaltered, easily attacked by weathering agencies, 
and are overlain by an ample depth of soil. The soils of Prince Edward Island, 
the Annapolis-Cornwallis valley and other sections are derived from these sand- 
stones and shales of later deposition, the shales producing the clayey constituents 
and the sandstones yielding the sand that renders the soil porous and tillable. Cal- 
careous slates have in places such as in Carleton and York Cos., New Bruns- 
wick, broken down into fertile soils. In eastern Quebec, sufficient soil has been 
retained in the valleys to render the land arable. The great fertility of the reclaimed 
marshes of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is due to the fine silt deposited by the 
tides by which they were formerly submerged. 


In Canada the Appalachian extension is found to possess many of the minerals 
which have placed some of the eastern States in the foremost rank of mineral and 
industrial districts of the world. Important deposits of coal, gypsum and gold are 
mined in Nova Scotia. Of lesser but still considerable importance are the iron, 
stone and building materials; manganese, antimony, tripolite and barite are also 
mined, and some attention has been paid to copper. The principal minerals of 
New Brunswick are gypsum, iron, coal, stone for building purposes and grindstones, 
clays, antimony, manganese, mineral water and oil-bearing shales. Natural gas is 
also a commercial product. The chief asbestos mines of the world are situated in 
the southeastern part of the province of Quebec, where there are also important 
deposits of chrome iron ore, copper and pyrite. Iron ores and gold also occur. 


m™ St. Lawrence Lowlands.—The St. Lawrence lowlands consist of the gener- 

ly level, arable land south of the Laurentian plateau. This lies on both sides of 
the St. Lawrence’ above Quebec, reaching south to the international boundary, 
D pies the eastern part of Ontario, east of a line running southward from a point 
out 50 miles west of Ottawa, and forms that portion of Ontario lying southwest 
a line extending from Kingston to Georgian bay. 


These lowlands are among the most fertile of Canada’s agricultural sections. 
y are underlain by flat-lying shales and limestones which yield readily to weath- 
g. The physiographic features are favourable, and the residual material derived 
the decomposition of limestones and shales results in a f ertile, calcareous, clayey 
The loose surface deposits are of great depth, in places exceeding 200 feet. 


The region was overriden by the great glacier, but the glaciation had apparently 
t denuding effect on this part of the country, serving to mix the loose materials 
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resulting from the weathering of the shales and limestones, and contributing the 
potash-bearing ingredients transported from the granitic areas of the Laurentian 
plateau. 

In its mineral deposits the area is very similar to the state of New York, its 
Paleozoic rocks containing frequent occurrences of petroleum, natural gas, salt, | 
gypsum and other non-metallic minerals. In addition, clay products, cement 
and other building materials are produced in large quantities. . 


Laurentian Plateau.—North of the valley of the St. Lawrence, from New- 
foundland to beyond the lake of the Woods, and enclosing Hudson bay like a huge’ 
V, is an area of pre-Cambrian rocks, estimated to cover 2,000,000 square miles, or 
over one-half of Canada. 

The plateau is underlain by hardened sediments and igneous rocks. The 
latter are much more widespread than the former, however, and granitic types: 
predominate. Considerable inequalities of surface have been augmented by glacial 
action, and a further effect of glaciation was the denuding of much of this region 
of its soil. Generally speaking, therefore, the physiographic and soil conditions 
are not favourable to agricultural pursuits. Over a great part of the area, how- 
ever, sufficient soil has been retained to support a forest growth, although insufh- 
cient for agriculture. Within the plateau there are some valleys where areas of 
softer rock have afforded a greater abundance of soil that has not been removed 
by glaciation, and beautiful cultivated fields lend a pleasing contrast to the surround- 
ing forest. In places the sediments deposited in the basins of glacial lakes have 
reduced the inequalities of the surface and produced large level areas of arable land. 
Interesting examples of these are furnished by the Clay Belt of northern Ontario 
and Quebec, traversed by the Canadian National railway, and by the flat section 
of country along the main line of the Canadian Pacific railway a few miles north of 
Sudbury. 

The rocks of this pre-Cambrian formation are remarkable for the variety of 
useful and valuable minerals they contain. Iron, copper, nickel, cobalt, silver, 
gold, platinum, lead, zinc, arsenic, pyrite, mica, apatite, graphite, feldspar, quartz, 
corundum, tale, actinolite, the rare earths, ornamental stones and gems, building 
materials, etc., are all found, and are, or have been, profitably mined. Most of the 
other minerals, both common and rare, that are used in the arts have been found. 
Diamonds have not been located, but from their discovery in glacial drift from 
this area, it is altogether probable that they occur. 

A tongue of these pre-Cambrian rocks extends into New York state and supports 
some large and varied mineral industries. Another extension crosses over from 
Canada into Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. In it are located the Michigan 
copper mines and the great lake Superior iron ranges. Along the southern edge of 
the pre-Cambrian in Canada, there are the copper and gold deposits of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba, the gold ranges of the lake of the Woods, the silver of Thunder bay, 
a succession of iron ranges occurring at intervals from Minnesota to the provinee 
of Quebec, the copper rocks of Michipicoten and Bruce Mines, the Sudbury copper- 
nickel deposits (probably the largest high-grade ore bodies in the world), the Mont- 
real River and Cobalt silver areas, the world-famous Porcupine and other gold 
deposits, the corundum deposits of eastern Ontario, the magnetites of easterr 
Ontario and Quebec and their large apatite-mica deposits. In the far north, abou' 
Coronation gulf, are rocks that will warrant prospecting, since they bear nativi 
copper very similar to the great Michigan occurrences. 
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Interior Continental Plain.—The greater portions of Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan that lie outside of the pre-Cambrian and the province of Alberta are pre- 
eminently agricultural, the flat-lying shales and sandstones having weathered down 
into the clays and clay loams which have made the plains one of the great wheat- 
producing districts of the world. The greatest proportion of the surface deposits 
is derived from these underlying rocks. Some large stretches of the region, however, 
were submerged by glacial lakes in which fine silts and clays, carried down from 
the surrounding land and introduced by ‘glacial streams, were deposited. Such 
is the very fertile Red River valley. This is a part of the bed of a great lake that 
extended from the Laurentian plateau west to the Manitoba escarpment; it reached 
southward into the United States and northward 100 miles beyond lake Winnipeg. 


The sedimentary rocks which underlie the greater part of the Interior Plain 
are chiefly of Cretaceous age and contain coal, building stones, clays, some of them 
high grade, and cement materials. Natural gas over wide areas and under great 
pressure has been tapped in northern Alberta, and some oil has been encountered 
in the southwest. The lower sandstones of the Cretaceous along the Athabaska 
river, where they come to the surface, are for miles saturated with bitumen. These 
tar sands will probably average 12 p.c. in maltha or asphaltum. Recent prospecting 

has discovered oil at Pouce Coupé on the Peace river, and at Fort Norman, on the 
Mackenzie river, near the Arctic circle. At other points in the Devonian rocks of 
the Mackenzie basin, oil indications occur. The lignites of the eastern plains are 
useful for local purposes, and highly bituminized coals are found as the mountains 
are approached. Vast areas are underlain by lignite beds in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, and the reserves of bituminous coal in Alberta are enormous. Gold is 
found in a number of the rivers coming from the mountains. Gypsum is quarried 
in Manitoba and important deposits also occur in northern Alberta. Beds of salt 
have been discovered by drilling near McMurray, northern Alberta. 


Cordilleran Region.—The Cordilleran belt in South America, in Mexico, 
and in the western States, is recognized as one of the greatest mining regions of the 
world, noted principally for its wealth in gold, silver, copper and lead. The Cor- 
dilleras stand unparalleled in the world for the continuity, extent and variety of 
their mineral resources. In Canada and in Alaska this belt maintains its reputa- 
tion, although in both, for the greater part, it is unprospected. In Canada the 
belt has a length of 1,300 miles and a width of 400 miles. It is pre-eminently a great 
mining region. Its rocks range from the oldest formations to the youngest; vulcan- 
ism and mountain-building processes have repeatedly been active. The chief 
products of its lode mines in Canada are copper, gold, silver, lead and zinc. The 
Yukon territory is noted for its production of placer gold and is now attracting 
attention with rich silver ores. In addition to these minerals there are, within the 
same region, enormous resources of coal of excellent quality, varying from lignite 
to anthracite, and conveniently distributed. 

The surface of the region is generally mountainous, though the interior section 

is reduced to an elevated plateau. Agricultural pursuits are therefore limited to 

the valleys. In these there are numerous terraces composed of silt carried down 
by streams issuing from former glaciers, the latter acting as eroding agents on the 
underlying rocks. These valley deposits are fertile and are well adapted to fruit 
culture. 
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Appendix.—Geology of the Great Lakes Area.’ 


The Great Lakes system, forming for a distance of one thousand miles the 
boundary between the United States and Canada, is commonly thought of as a 
permanent feature of the continent which has always existed and which will always 
remain in its present state. To the geologist, however, the existence of these lakes 
appears unnatural and accidental, their age very youthful, and their present character 
far from permanent. How and when they originated, what changes have taken 
place in their outline and drainage, and what future changes may be expected, are 
questions concerning which much detailed information is available. 

Somewhere about a million or a million and a half years ago great ice sheets 
began to form on either sides of Hudson bay, and increasing in size, spread out in 
all directions until on the south they reached the mouth of the Ohio river. ‘These 


continental glaciers scoured off the soil, polished and grooved the bedrock, and by © 


irregularly scattering this eroded material dammed up river channels and dis- 
organized the old drainage systems. The result was the production of thousands 
of lakes, making the vast territory around Hudson bay one of the great lake regions 
of the world. The glacial period did not consist of a single advance of the ice sheets. 
There were at least four separate advances separated by long inter-glacial periods 
during which mild climates prevailed. The last glacier commenced its retreat from 
the Niagara region about thirty-five thousand years ago. 


The present Great Lakes began with this final retreat of the ice. In front of 
the melting glacier stood lakes whose outlines can be traced to-day by their old 
beaches. The region of lakes Superior, Michigan and Huron was occupied by a 
great body of water to which the name lake Algonquin has been given, while the 
basin of lake Ontario was covered by glacial lake Iroquois. The history of the 
drainage changes of these lakes is complicated. The early drainage of lake Algon- 
quin was by way of Niagara river. When, however, the ice had retreated north of 
Kirkfield, Ontario, the Trent valley channel was opened up and the flow was from 
the Georgian Bay region to lake Iroquois, robbing the Niagara of most of its waters. 
The region, however, was slowly rising, owing to the removal of the load of ice which 
had long weighed it down, and in time the drainage was once more swung around to 
the lake Erie and Niagara route. During this stage, part of the drainage of lake 
Algonquin found its way past Chicago to the Mississippi waters. When the ice 
retreated still farther north, a new outlet was opened at North Bay and the drainage 
took place by way of the Ottawa river, Niagara once more being robbed of most of 
its water. Continued uplift of the land, however, raised the outlet at North Bay, 
and eventually the old channel past Port Huron and lake Erie to the Niagara once 
again became the outlet channel, a course which has been maintained to the present 
day. 4 

‘What changes will take place in the future? If uplift continues along the 
lines it has in the past, the next great change which may be expected to take place 
will be a change of the drainage of the upper lakes past Chicago into the Mississippi, 
thus again robbing Niagara of most of its waters. This possibility, however, is a 
matter of future centuries and is of no immediate concern. Much more important 
in this regard is the action of man in artificially diverting part of the flow of the 
upper lakes by means of the Chicago drainage canal into the Mississippi waters, 
thus lowering the level of the upper lakes and depriving Niagara of part of its volume. 


By F. J. Aleock, Ph.D., Geological Survey, Ottawa. 
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2.—Economic Geology of Canada, 1923 and 1924.8 


The years 1923 and 1924 were prolific of contributions to the economic geology 
of Canada. The purpose of this article is to call attention to the most important 
reports and articles; outlines of some of these are presented. It is scarcely necessary 
to remind the reader that although the articles referred to are of recent date, they 
do not necessarily give the most complete information on the subjects with which 
they deal, and that it is advisable to consult the Dominion and Provincial Depart- 
ments of Mines for further information. The numbers appearing throughout this 
paper refer to the publishers and publications listed at the end. 


Coal.—The results of important investigations in several different coal fields 
have been published. F. H. McLearn!, in describing the coal seams of the Kootenay 
formation exposed in Peace River canyon, states that as compared with seams of 
similar age in southern Alberta they are comparatively thin. Eight of the ten 
seams described attain a thickness of 2 feet 6 inches to 4 feet 8 inches in parts of the 
area. One seam varies from 5 feet 5 inches to 5 feet 9 inches and another, known 
over a large area, varies in thickness of coal from 3 feet 7 inches to 8 feet 4 inches. 

_ They vary in rank from bituminous to semi-bituminous. 

A rather detailed statement is given by J. MacVicar! on the coal fields of western 
Alberta lying about the headwaters of Smoky river. The results are given by D. B. 
Dowling! of an examination of coal seams in the Bow River valley within the Rocky 
mountains, where coal suitable for domestic use occurs. The investigations were 
directed towards an examination of the seams in what appeared to be the least dis- 
turbed area south of Canmore. 

The Scientific Research Council of Alberta has published the results of studies 
by John A. Allan and Ralph L. Rutherford in the Saunders Creek and Nordegg 
coal basins and in the Blackstone, Brazeau and Pembina River areas of the foothills 
of Alberta. Geological conditions are described and sections of the coal measures 
given. A concise description of the structural features of the Crowsnest coal area, 
Alberta, has been given by Bruce Rose®; and W. J. Dick®, in a paper entitled ‘“Econ- 
omic Study of Coal Mining in Alberta and Southeastern British Columbia,” presents 
a great deal of valuable information. <A report by A. O. Hayes and W. A. Bell! on 
the southern part of the Sydney ccal field presents detailed information regarding 
the structure of the area, measured sections and the logs of borings. Four coal 
seams of determined workable thickness occur within the area mapped. A ‘paper 
tread by W. S. Dyer*,’ before the Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy gives 
a description of the Minto coal basin, New Brunswick, where a thin seam of bitum- 

| inous coal is mined. 


_ Copper.—In a detailed report on the Flinflon ore-body, Manitoba, F. J. 
Alcock! states that the ore consists of two types, solid sulphide and disseminated 
ore. The solid sulphide consists chiefly of fine-grained pyrite containing sphalerite 
and chalcopyrite, which shows in places a banded structure. The disseminated ore 
consists of country rock, mainly chlorite schist, impregnated with sulphides. It has 

n calculated that there is more than 16,000,000 tons of ore in the whole mass. 
The deposit was formed by replacement in a shear zone in greenstone. 

_ The Hidden Creek copper mine at Anyox, B.C., has been described by V. 
| olmage!, who drew largely on information contained in an unpublished report by 
| Austen Bancroft. There are several ore-bodies lying well to the centre of a 
—_———. 
| _ *By Wyatt Malcolm, M.A., Geological Survey, Ottawa. 
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large mass of greenstones and metamorphosed argillaceous sediments which forms 
an inclusion in the Coast Range batholith. The common metallic minerals are 
pyrite, pyrrhotite, chalcopyrite, zinc blende, magnetite and arsenopyrite in a gangue 
of silicified argillite and greenstone. ‘The ore is found at or near the contact between 
the greenstone and the argillaceous sediments, and is thought by Bancroft to have 
been formed by the replacement of these two rocks by solutions that began to cir- 
culate towards the close of the intrusion of greenstones, and continued during the 
advance and cooling down of the Coast Range batholith. 

A copper deposit that has recently drawn much attention, to itself because of 
its size and its occurrence in volcanics of Keewatin age is the deposit on the Horne 
claims, Rouyn township, northern Quebec. This is described by H. C. Cooke.’ 
The ore minerals are pyrite, pyrrhotite and chalcopyrite, found in all degrees of 
concentration from scattered grains to solid masses in a gangue of rhyolite. There 
are several bodies. They differ widely in composition, some consisting mainly of 
pyrite, others of pyrrhotite, with some running high in chalcopyrite. Gold 
values also vary a great deal. The ore-bodies are replacement deposits in rhyolite 
and rhyolite tuff. Although there is little evidence bearing on their origin it is 
thought that the ores were segregated from some deep-seated body of gabbro magma 
and injected into their present position somewhat after the manner of an igneous 
rock. 

The native copper deposits of Bathurst inlet, Northwest territory, have been 
described by J. J. O’Neil in a report of the Canadian Arctic Expedition, 1913-1918. 
There is in Bathurst inlet a series of copper-bearing amygdaloidal basalts that have 
a total thickness of something over 850 feet. The copper occurs as minute grains 
in the ground mass of the rock, as grains or tiny flakes in the amygdules, and as 
grains and small flakes in narrow seams and veins. Although the copper-bearing 
rocks are of wide distribution, the general conclusion is that, while the Bathurst 
inlet deposits probably form an important reserve of copper ore, they are not suffi- 
ciently attractive under present conditions of accessibility, transportation and 
demand to warrant the large expense necessary to prove and develop them. 


Gold.—A great deal has been written recently on the gold deposits of Canada. 
H. S. Robinson’ describes those of the Pearl Lake area of the Porcupine camp. The 
area includes the two producing mines, the Hollinger and the McIntyre. The 
fractures which are now represented by veins seem to have been the results of re- 
adjustments following the solidification of the porphyry. The mineralization of the 
fractures and their schistose and brecciated wall rocks followed closely on the 
solidification of the porphyry. The coarsely crystalline pegmatitic character of the 
quartz suggests that the time interval between intrusion and first vein filling was 
short. The quartz is not auriferous except where it is fractured. After deposition 
of the quartz additional stresses opened and extended the veins. The solutions 
assumed a basic character. Pyrite invaded the fractures and the schistose wall 
rocks. It was most abundantly deposited on the contacts between the quartz and 
the schists and in the schists. This contact mineralization is not appreciably 
auriferous, though ordinary methods of assay often give low gold values and some 
of the pyrite is itself’ gold-bearing. Towards the end of the deposition of pyrite 
fracturing again took place. The greater part of the gold was introduced after: 
this period and was deposited in cracks in the pyrite and quartz. | 

The veins of the Porcupine gold district consist primarily, according to J. E, 
Spurr®, of rather typical and definite gold-quartz veindykes fully representative and] 
characteristic of the deep-seated gold zone. After the forcible intrusion of the 
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quartz ore magma took place in a manner exactly similar to the intrusion of pegma- 
tite veindykes elsewhere, crystallization began, and the bulk of the magma crystallized 
as quartz with some contemporaneous pyrite and gold. A part of the remaining 
more highly metalliferous portion of the magma escaped into the wall rocks or pene- 
trated and replaced isolated inclusions of country rock in the veindykes, and a part 
ascended and entered cracks that had developed in the higher parts of the veindykes 
through cooling and contraction. At Kirkland lake there was the same sequence 
of lode history as at Porcupine, but with different factors present in different pro- 
portions. Here the more mobile, richer portion of the gold-quartz ore magma. is 
well represented and but little of the white quartz veindyke portion. It is inferred 
that the more mobile portion rose from the ore magma from which quartz crystallized 
in veindykes at greater depth. 

The results of an examination of the ore deposits of the Argonaut gold mine of 
Ontario is presented by H. C. Cooke! In this area Keewatin lavas, most of which 
are basic in character, were intruded by dykes of quartz diorite. The intrusions 
were followed by compressive stresses producing joints into which dykes of syenite 
porphyry were afterwards intruded. The ore was deposited from heated solutions 
that ascended mainly through the zone of rocks heated by the quartz diorite dyke 
and effected alteration in the heated country rock. There is no evidence to indicate 
the source of the vein-forming solutions. They were introduced after the intrusion 
of the syenite porphyry, and since the quartz diorite was still hot when the vein- 
forming solutions entered, the intrusion of the porphyry must have followed that 
of the diorite very closely. The Crown Reserve property has also been described 
by H. C. Cooke! The ore-bodies are replacement veins or lenses developed in 
Keewatin lavas and tuffs by solutions that entered through the fissures of a dis- 
tributive fault. It seems probable that these solutions were derived from a mass of 
diorite porphyry in the vicinity. 

Considerable attention has been directed during the last two or three years to 
the economic possibilities of the geological formations in northwestern Quebec 
similar to those in which the important gold deposits of Ontario occur. A number of 
promising discoveries have been made. Field investigations have been carried 
on by H. C. Cooke!, W. F. James!, Robert Harvie! and others’. The areas that have 
attracted greatest attention are those underlain by Keewatin lavas and tuffs and 
Timiskaming sediments. These have suffered intrusion by porphyry, gabbro, ete. 
Through experience gained in the gold fields of Ontario, prospectors have shown a 
tendency to restrict their intensive work to the vicinity of syenite porphyry intrusives, 
to the exclusion of other bodies of igneous rock. Field work has, however, shown 
that ore-bodies may be derived from other rocks as well as from the syenite 


porphyry. 


The gold-quartz deposits of Rice Lake area, Manitoba, are described by JE. 
Wright.!| They outcrop as a series of lenses which partly replace the country rock 
and fill fracture planes in voleanic and interbedded sedimentary rocks of pre-Cambrian 
age and in granitic intrusives. It is thought that in their final stages of intrusion 
the wide sill-shaped masses of granitic magma thrust aside the intruded rock, 
producing openings or easily replaceable zones by intense fracturing both in the 
intruded rock. and in the nearly consolidated intruding rocks. The residual solu- 
tions, carrying quartz, pyrite, arsenopyrite, chalcopyrite and gold from the granitic 
magma, were concentrated along these zones. The gold-quartz deposits of Beresford 


lake, Manitoba, are described by J. F. Wright! as outcropping along fracture and 
shear zones in a massive coarse-grained granodioritic phase of a granitic intrusive 
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and in the intruded lavas and sediments near the contact. The quartz, sulphides 
and gold represent. a residual magma or residual solutions from the granitic magma. 


A discussion of the origin of the placer gold of the Barkerville area, British 
Columbia, is presented by W. L. Uglow and W. A. Johnston.’ The most important 
placers of this area rest upon bedrock beneath glacial drift. The gold was derived 
from lode deposits of the vicinity. During the long period in Tertiary and possibly 
late Cretaceous times, when the country was being gradually reduced to a nearly 
plain-like surface of erosion, oxidation of the sulphides of the quartz veins and gold 
enrichment in the upper oxidized parts of the veins must have taken place on a fairly 
large scale.- With re-elevation the old plain-lke surface was eroded and dissected 
by streams, in the gravels of which the gold was concentrated. 


An examination of the placer gold deposit of Cedar creek, British Columbia, 
was made by W. A. Johnston.1 The gold occurs generally in gravels lying on 
bedrock beneath the glacial drift. The gold-bearing gravels have possibly been 
more or less disturbed by glaciation. Although no quartz veins were found in the 
immediate vicinity of Cedar creek, the coarseness and angularity of much of the 
gold shows that it was not transported by streams far from its original source. 


Other valuable contributions have been made, among which are those made by 
C. E. Cairnes! on deposits in the Yale and Similkameen mining divisions, by W. L. 
Uglow! on auriferous quartz veins in the Barkerville area, by Charles Spearman* 
on the Kirkland Lake area, by A. G. Burrows‘, Rowland C. Feilding and Louis D. 
Huntoon on the Porcupine area, and by Charles Bunting on the Premier mine, 
British Columbia. 


Iron.—E. L. Bruce? describes the occurrence of iron ore on Lake St. Joseph. 
The iron oxides are associated with sediments and form masses that are lenticular in 
form. It is thought that these sediments were deposited in basins on an old land 
surface, and that at various times iron-bearing solutions derived from the surrounding 
rocks by ordinary weathering deposited iron hydrates and iron carbonates. On 
account of regional disturbances various parts of the same lens have undergone 
different degrees of metamorphism, and the hydrated oxides have been changed to 
magnetite and hematite. An examination by J. A. Allan and Alan E. Cameron of 
the iron deposits in the vicinity of Fishhook and Moose bays on the north shore of 
lake Athabaska shows that bands of quartzite, dolomite, slate and schist have 
been impregnated by iron-bearing solutions. The red colour produced on weathering 
suggests that the quantity of iron in the rock is much greater than it really is. Thin 
beds of bluish hematite are found, the thickest bed observed measuring only 14 
inches. A short description is given by T. L. Tanton! of the iron formation lying 
north of Gravel lake, about 51 miles west of Port Arthur. 


Lead.—The Kingdon lead mine at Galetta, Ont., has for a number of years 
been an important producer of lead. According to M. E. Wilson! there are two 
veins, both of which occupy fault fissures. Sphalerite is associated with galena in a 
gangue of calcite. After carefully weighing the evidence as to whether the origin 
of the ore was superficial or deep-seated, Wilson concludes that the evidence is so 
conflicting that a definite conclusion is scarcely warranted. 


Magnesite.—George W. Bain’ presents a discussion of the various types of 
magnesite deposits and their origin. The types are:—(a)magnesite as a sedimentary 
rock; (b) magnesite as an alteration of serpentine; (c) magnesite as a vein filling; | 
(d) magnesite as a replacement of limestone. The deposits of Argenteuil Co., 
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Que., are referred to the last-named type. The replacement was effected by mag- 
nesia-bearing waters given off by a granite magma during its final stages of con- 
solidation. 

Molybdenite.—The molybdenite deposits of Canada were worked to some 
considerable extent during the war and in 1924 there was a slight revival of interest. 
A number of deposits are found in the Ottawa valley. Many of these have been 
examined by M. E. Wilson! and are classed as follows:—(a) aggregations of 
molybdenite, pyrite, pyrrhotite, fluorite, quartz in quartz syenite; (b) veins of 
molybdenite, pyrite, pyrrhotite and quartz in granite gneiss; (c) pegmatite dykes 
and feldspathic quartz veins; (d) contact metamorphic deposits. The deposit 
from which the greater part of the ore has been obtained is of the first class. 

Nickel.—The question of the origin of the Sudbury nickel deposits continues 
to be a subject of investigation and controversy. Alfred Wandke and Robert 
Hoffman’, after summing up observed facts regarding these deposits, write as fol- 
lows:—“‘To us it seems that these facts all indicate a deep-seated source for the ore 
solutions; perhaps the same magmatic reservoir which furnished the magma eruptive 
also furnished the ore. The peculiar gangue minerals indicate a high temperature 
type of deposit. We are forced, therefore, to conclude that the ores were derived 
from a deep-seated source and represent a high temperature type of ore deposit, 
associated with basic rather than with the usual acidic type of intrusive. The Sud- 
bury ore deposits are then to be classed among the pneumatolytic deposits.” J. E. 
Spurr’ claims that the ores have originated through magmation, not directly from 
the norite or granite or any other rocks exposed, but from a deeper source, the same 
general source whence the norite, granite and other emanations were derived. 

Petroleum.—Considerable geological field work has been done in recent years 
in Mackenzie River basin, with a view to determining conditions that may exist 
favourable to the occurrence and accumulation of petroleum. Reports by G. S. 
Hume', M. Y. Williams! and E. J. Whittaker! have been published. The oil possi- 
bilities of the Fraser River delta, B.C., were reported on by W. A. Johnston.! The 
conclusion is that there is little or no definite evidence that the rocks are oil-bearing, 
except possibly to some slight extent in the lower marine parts of the series, and 
that, although the general structure of the Tertiary rocks may not be unfavourable 
to the accumulation of oil, the internal structure is such that important reservoirs 
of oil or gas are not likely to occur. A summary of our knowledge of the oil-shales 
of Canada is given by 8. C. Ells?, who also describes the results of investigations of 
certain shales of Manitoba and Saskatchewan and their possibilities as a source of 
crude petroleum. A report by Ells? on the economic possibilities of the bituminous 
sand of northern Alberta has also been published. 


Silver.—A valuable report by C. W. Knight? on the Cobalt and South Lorrain 
silver mining districts appeared during 1924. It is supplementary to an earlier 
work by W. G. Miller, and contains a wealth of detail regarding the numerous mines 
of the districts, ready access to the mines and all available facilities for extensive 
investigation having been given by the operating companies. A description of the 

_ South Lorrain deposits is given in the Transactions of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers by J. Mackintosh Bell, who also describes in 
another paper’ a case of oxidation at depth and secondary enrichment in the Keeley 
_ mine, a very unusual phenomenon in a region that has been so intensely glaciated. 
J. E. Spurr’, as a result of a brief visit to Cobalt, during which he examined typical 

f _ rich veins, states that these veins have all the characteristics of true, intrusive vein- 
dykes. 
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Keno Hill, Yukon, has in recent years shipped a large quantity of high grade 
argentiferous galena. W. E. Cockfield! describes the ore as occurring in fault 
fissures. These fissures cut a series of schists and intrusive sills and lacoliths of 
greenstone which are themselves largely sheared and altered. There are later 
intrusions of quartz and granite porphyries. It is not thought, however, that these 
small bodies of acid intrusives caused the extensive mineralization of Keno Hill, 
but rather that they and the mineralizing solutions had their origin in a large body 
of magma. George Hanson! presents the results of reconnaissance surveys between 
Skeena river and Stewart, along the eastern border of the Coast Range batholith, 
the source of numerous ore deposits. 

Titanium.—A. H. A. Robinson?, in a report on titanium, states that all the 
known occurrences of titanium in Canada that are of any possible economic interest 
are in the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. Ilmenite in commercial quantity and 
carrying 20 to 30 p. ec. titanium is found at St. Urbain and Ivry, Que. There is 
enough rutile mixed with the ilmenite in parts of one of the St. Urbain occurrences 
to make it of possible importance for the rutile alone. 

Miscellaneous.—The silica sands, sandstones, quartzites and quartz deposits 
within easy transportation distance of the main centres of industry of eastern Canada 
have been described in considerable detail by L. H. Cole.2) HughS. Spence? describes 
the bentonite deposits of Canada and makes suggestions as to possible industrial 
uses of this material. LL. H.Cole®* presents the results of investigations of a number 
of alkali deposits of western Canada. A mineralogical examination of the rocks 
from which the Tulameen platinum-bearing placers have been derived was made by 
Eugene Poitevin!, who institutes a comparison between these and the rocks of the 
Ural mountains, from which a large part of the world’s platinum has been procured. 
A striking similarity is observed. The occurrence of radioactive minerals in certain 
pegmatite deposits of Hastings Co. is described by H. V. Ellsworth. 
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III.—SEISMOLOGY IN CANADA! 


Seismology—the branch of science which treats of earthquakes—has received 
considerable attention in Canada during recent years. It has been generally recog- 
nized that earthquakes are frequent in regions of adjustment of strata and are 
characteristic of the newer mountain and coast regions where abrupt changes in 
level are present. Seismological researches, while recording their location, duration 
and intensity, seek to determine particular causes. They ascertain the physical 
properties of the earth’s crust and interior, as revealed by the peculiarities of the 
recorded waves after their passage through the earth. Instruments as developed 
by seismological research for the better recording of earth tremors are being used 
commercially in many ways, not the least important being for the mapping out of 
underground densities,in order to locate minerals and oil without frequent and 
expensive borings. 

During the years for which records are available, Canada has been but slightly 
affected by earthquakes. Historically, a record shows that the St. Lawrence 
valley was shaken by a great quake in 1663. From time to time other shocks have 
been felt in that region, notably in 1870 and again on Feb. 28, 1925. In 1899 


1By Ernest A. Hodgson, M.A., Dominion Observatory, Ottawa. 
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a great disturbance shook Alaska at Yukatat bay, very close to Canadian territory. 
On June 28, 1925, an earthquake in Montana, caused tremors which were felt in 
Alberta. The most serious earthquake for more than two centuries was the St. 
Lawrence tremor of Feb. 28, 1925. Although very widely felt it cannot be 
classed as a seriously destructive earthquake such as are experienced in more 
seismic regions. 

At present six seismologic stations, all maintained by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, are in active operation in Canada, and are situated at Halifax, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Saskatoon, Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére and Victoria. Two of these—at 
Toronto and Victoria—are under the Meteorological Branch of the Department of 
Marine and Fisheries, while the four remaining stations are controlled by the Dom- 
inion Observatory, of the Department of the Interior, with the assistance and co- 
operation of the universities at Halifax and at Saskatoon and of the Department of 
Agriculture at Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére. 

The records for Toronto and Victoria are published from Toronto, whence 
monthly bulletins are issued to seismologic observatories interested, giving full 
details of all quakes registered. The records for the remaining stations are pub- 

lished from Ottawa. Monthly bulletins are issued to 219 seismologic observatories 
situated throughout the world. These are supplemented by a yearly publication 
giving the location of epicentres of all earthquakes of which any trace is registered 
at Ottawa and for which the total data are sufficient. Reports are received regularly 
from all the working seismologic stations of the world. 

Regular research work in seismology is carried on at Ottawa, where the full 
time of two seismologists is given to the work of earthquake study alone. The 
reports are issued in the publications of the Dominion Observatory, Ottawa. 


The natural and instrumental data for each station are as follows:— 
Halifar.—Lat., 44° 38’ N.; Long., 63° 36’ W.; Alt., 47-3 m. Substrata, carbonaceous slate. Equip- 
ment:—Small Mainka Pendulum Seismograph. Mechanical Registration. Components N., S., E., W. 
Mass of each 139-3 kgm. Period of each 10 sec. Damping ratio of each 6:1. Magnification of each, about 
60. Time is checked automatically each hour by signal from Western Union Telegraph and is to be de- 
pended on to one or two seconds. 


Ottawa.—Lat., 45° 23’ 38" N.; Long., 75° 42’57" W.; Alt.,82m. Substrata, boulder clay over limestone 
(Ordovician). Equipment:—(1) Bosch Horizontal Seismographs. Photographic registration. Independent 
components, N.S., E.W. Mass of each 200 gm. Period of each, about 5-5 sec. Damping ratios N.S., 2:1, 
E.W., 18:1. Magnification of each, 120. (2) Milne-Shaw Horizontal Seismographs. Photographic registra- 
tion. Independent components, N.S., E.W. Mass of each, 1 lb. Period of each, 12 sec. Damping ratio of 
each 20:1. Magnification of each, 250. (3) Wiechert Vertical Seismograph. Mechanical registration. 
Mass, 80 kgm. Period, 6 sec. Damping ratio, 20:1. Magnification, 160. (4) Deformation Instrument. 
Photographic registration. Components, N.S., E.W. Mass of each, 20 gm. Period of each, about 36 sec. 
No damping. Used for determination of tilt. The time service at Ottawa is that of the Dominion Observ- 

_atory and the registration on the record is kept correct to within 0-2 sec. 


Toronto.—Lat., 43° 40’ N.; Long., 79° 24’ W., Alt., 115-5 m. Substrata, sand and gravel on boulder 
clay to a depth of about 15 m., then shale over crystalline rock (Laurentian) to a depth of about 335-5 metres. 
quipment:—(1) Milne Seismograph. Photographic registration. E.W. component. Mass, 0-3 kgm. Period, 
18sec. Nodamping. (2) Milne-Shaw Horizontal Seismographs. Photographic registration. Independent 
components, N.S., .W. Mass of each, 1 lb. Period of each, 12 sec. Damping ratio of each, 20-1. Maeni- 
fication of each, 150. Time markings by Toronto Observatory clock. The registration has an error of 2 
sec. The time is checked by meridian transits. 


Saskatoon.—Lat., 52° 8’ N.; Long., 106° 30’ W.; Alt.,515 m. Substrata, clay and sand. Equipment:— 
Small Mainka Pendulum Seismograph. Mechanical registration. Components, N.S., E.W. Mass of each, 
139-3 kgm. Period of each, approximately 9 sec. Damping ratio of each, 5:1. Magnification of each, 
about 60. Time by local clock, checked occasionally by telephone with train time. 


| Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére.—Lat., 47° 23’ N.; Long., 70° 3’ W. Alt.,29-3m. Substrata, clay. Equip- 
Mment:—Milne-Shaw Horizontal Seismograph. Photographic registration. One component, N.W., 8.E. 
Mass,1]b. Period, 20sec. Damping ratio, 20:1. Magnification, 250. Time by box chronometer of small 
daily rate, checked daily by wireless signals recorded by the operator directly upon the seismogram. 
‘Time may be determined on the record to within a second. 


Victoria —Lat., 48° 24’ 50” N.; Long., 123° 19’ 28" W. Alt., 67-6 m. Substrata, igneous rock. Equip- 

Ment:—(1) Milne Seismograph. Photographic registration. E.W. component. Mass, 0:23 kgm. Period, 
sec. Nodamping. (2) Milne-Shaw Horizontal Seismographs. Photographic registration. Independent 
Components, N.S., ..W. Mass of each, 1 lb. Period of each, 12 sec. Damping ratio of each, 20:1. Magni- 
fication of each, 250. (3) Wiechert Vertical Seismograph. Mechanical registration. Mass, 80 kgm. Period, 
(5 Sec. Magnification, 70. Time service of the meteorological station. Registration correct to -0-1 sec. 
\ 
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IV.—THE FLORA OF CANADA. 


Under the above heading, the Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained an article 
on “The Flora of Canada,” prepared by the late J. M. Macoun, C.M.G., F.LS., 
and M. O. Malte, Ph.D., and revised by the latter. See page 25 of the 1922-23 
edition or page 73 of the 1921 edition. 


V.—FAUNAS OF CANADA. 


The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained an article under the above heading ~ 


by P. A. Taverner of the Department of Mines, Ottawa. See page 32 of the 1922-23 
edition or page 82 of the 1921 edition. 


mee ——THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF CANADA. 

ae FR SE Re Sy 
The o economic lit ici new countries seihite ae first. ‘depend entirely, and later, 
mainly upon their natural resources. Older countries, after exhausting their most 
easily obtained resources, turn for a livelihood to manufacturing and similar pur- 
suits, conserving their own resources and utilizing those of less developed areas. 
Canada is distinctly a new country, the resources of which are but now commencing 
to be appreciated; in recent years numerous surveys and investigations as to their 
extent and value have been made. A short summary of important details regarding 
them follows. Fuller information will be found in the introductions to the later 
sections—Agriculture, Furs, Fisheries, Forestry, Minerals, Water Powers—of 
this volume. 


Agricultural Lands.—Of the total land area of the nine provinces (1,401,- 
316,413 acres), it is estimated that approximately 358,162,190 acres are available 
for use in agricultural production. This figure is of course an estimate and is taken 
to include lands now occupied by agriculturists, including grazing lands, and all 
lands possible of devotion to similar purposes. The area at present under cultiva- 
tion is but a fraction of this total, the extent under field crops in 1924 being 57,852,550 
acres, while the total area under pasture in the same year was 9,377,691 acres. 
Statistics of farm lands at the census of 1921 place the area then occupied at 140,- 
887,903 acres, figures by provinces of areas occupied and those still available being 
as follows:—Prince Edward Island, 1,216,483 acres occupied and 41,707 acres 


available; Nova Scotia, 4,723,550 and 3,368,450; New Brunswick, 4,269,560 and ° 


6,448,440; Quebec, 17,257,012 and 26,487,988; Ontario, 22,628,901 and 33,821,099; 
Manitoba, 14,715,844 and 9,984,156; Saskatchewan, 44,022,907 and 49,435,093; 
Alberta, 29,293,053 and 67,829,947; British Columbia, 2,860,593 and 19,757,407. 


Thus, in all the provinces but Prince Edward Island, large areas are still available ~ 


for settlement, and while the nature of the soil and of the climate may in some cases 
restrict the variety of crops, in general the grain, root and fodder crops can be 
profitably grown in all the provinces, while stock raising is carried on successfully 
both in the more densely settled areas and on their frontiers. 

The Maritime Provinces are noted for their fruit and vegetable crops, perhaps 
particularly for the oat and potato crops of Prince Edward Island and New Bruns- 
wick and the apples of the Annapolis valley in Nova Scotia. Quebec and Ontario 
are pre-eminently mixed farming communities, various districts specializing in 
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dairying, tobacco, sheep,.etc., while the Niagara peninsula in Ontario has long been 
famous for its fruit crops of both large and small varieties. In Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta the production of grains is still of primary importance but is giving 
way to more diversified types of agriculture, while the stock raising industry, once 
so typical of the prairies, is regaining much of its former importance. In British 
Columbia the fertile valleys are devoted principally to apple and other fruit crops, 
and numerous districts along the coast and on Vancouver island are given over to 
general farming and market gardening. 

Of the larger areas of land still available for settlement, the clay belt of northern 
Ontario and Quebec, in which splendid crops are grown, is to a large extent un- 
developed, and even larger areas in northern Saskatchewan and Alberta await culti- 
vation. . 

Furs.—Canada is one of the world’s greatest fur producers. As early as 1676 
Canadian furs sold in England were valued at £19,500. Since that time great areas 
of northern territory have been explored by hunter and trapper. The larger com- 
panies engaged in the business, notably the Hudson’s Bay Co. and Revillon Fréres, 
maintain extensive systems of trading posts where trappers call at intervals to 
dispose of their pelts and procire supplies. The large uninhabited areas of northern 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and the Northwest Territories furnish subsistence for 
many of the most highly prized fur-bearing animals, among the most important 
of which are the beaver, fisher, various varieties of foxes, marten and others. The 
animals are usually caught in traps during the winter months, when the country is 
more accessible than during the summer and the pelts are in the best condition. 
The successful breeding of the fox on fur farms came with the period of rising prices 
after 1890, and has since developed into an important industry. Prince Edward 
Island has always been the centre of the industry but farms are now found in all 
provinces of the Dominion. On Dee. 31, 1924, 1,466 fox farms were in operation, 
with a total of 33,739 foxes, principally of the “silver” variety. 

Although the fox. has proved the most suited to domestication, other kinds of 
fur-bearing wild animals are being raised in captivity—mink, raccoon, skunk, lynx, 
coyote, rabbit, marten and fisher. Karakul sheep, from which are obtained the 
furs known as “Persian lamb,” “astrachan” and “broadtail,” are also being raised 
successfully in Canada. . In 1924 the number of farms engaged in the raising of fur- 
bearing animals other than foxes was 84. Raccoon farms are the most numerous 
of the miscellaneous class, mink farms coming next. A few of the fox farms also 
Taise miscellaneous fur-bearing animals in addition to the foxes. 

During the year 1923-24 the value of pelts taken in Canada amounted to 
$15,643,817. Pelts sold from fur farms in the calendar year 1924 were valued at 
$661,081 and animals sold at $2,549,180. 


Forests.—Amcng the most notable of all Canadian natural resources are those 
of the forests. From the days when early French settlers established ship-building 
yards along the St. Lawrence up to the present, when our forests supply millions of 
tons of pulp, paper, and cther wood products yearly, these resources have been of 
mmense value, not only to Canada but to the Empire. Canada’s forest areas may 
be stated as follows:—(1) the great coniferous forest of the Rocky mountains and 
Pacific coast, (2) the northern forest, stretching in a wide curve from the Yukon 
north of the Great Lakes to Labrador, and (3) the forest extending from lake Huron 
through southern Ontario and Quebec to New Brunswick and the Atlantic coast. 
Estimates have placed the extent of timber lands in the Dominion at 1,227,000 
are miles, some of which is agricultural land. About 475,000 square miles are 
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covered with saw timber of commercial size. With regard to quantity of timber, 
it has also been estimated that the stand of timber of merchantable size in 1924 
comprised 482,075,500,000 feet board measure of saw timber and 1,279,705,00C 
cords of pulpwood, the stands in Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
making up over 40 p.c. of the total. These figures place Canada next to the United 
States among the countries of the world with respect to forests, and while, during 
the past, the yearly cuts have generally exceeded new growth and considerable 
losses have been caused by fire and other destructive agencies, the extent of the 
uncut forests and the measures taken to preserve them’ and induce the development 
of new growth by reforestation assure an adequate supply for many years to come. 
The strength and durability of many of the woods of British Columbia, notably — 
the Douglas fir and the cedar, place them among the most valuable in commercial 
use, while pulpwood and some of the hardwoods from limits in eastern Canada 
are of equally high grade. Statistics of primary forest production in 1923 place 
its total value at $197,459,331, of which $43,594,592 and $69,352,821 represent 
logs sawn and pulpwood used respectively, or its equivalent value in standing 
timber at 2,671,054,862 cubic feet. T he total value of paper production alone in 
the same year was $128,089,609; in 1924 it amounted to $133,395,673. 
Fisheries.—The first of Canada’s resources to be exploited by Europeans 
was the fishing banks of the Atlantic coast. It is believed that for many years 
before the actual discovery and settlement of North America the cod-banks south 
of Newfoundland and east of Nova Scotia had attracted French fishermen by their 
abundant catches. These fishing grounds alone extend along a coast line of more 
than 5,000 miles, comprising an area of not less than 200,000 square miles, and are 
in the course of the cold Arctic current, a fact which tends greatly to improve the 
quality of the fish. The more important fishes of the out-shore fisheries are the 
cod, halibut, haddock, herring and mackerel, while the inshore and inland fisheries 
number the lobster, oyster, salmon, gaspereau, smelt, trout and maskinonge among 
their catches. Other fishing grounds include the inshore expanses of the St. Law- 
rence river, the Great Lakes, where whitefish and herring form perhaps the most 
valued catches, and innumerable other inland water areas abounding with trout, 
pike, bass and other game fish, Hudson Bay, with a shore line of 6,000 miles, and 
the Pacifie coast. The fisheries of British Columbia, with its coast line of 7,000 
miles, have in recent years shown a rapid development, and the products of the 
estuarian salmon fisheries of the Fraser, Skeena and other rivers now make up two- 
fifths of the fish products of the Dominion, while in addition large catches of halibut, 
herring and whales are made off the westerp coast. The total value of the fish= 
eries in the calendar year 1924 was $44,534,235. | 
Minerals.— The numerous and varied mineral deposits of the Dominion form, 
another of her most important resources. Their value was first appreciated early 
in the 17th century, when iron was mined in Cape Breton. Following a develop- 
ment which has only become an important one during recent years, when the needs 
of manufacturing industries and a more settled civilization were to be met, Canada 
has now become one of the important mining countries of the world. Her coa 
resources are only now being exploited to any considerable extent, the estimatec 
total reserves available amounting to 1,234,269,310,000 metric tons, approximately 
one-sixth of the world’s reserve; over 85 p.c. of the Canadian reserves are in Alberta 
The total estimated reserves constitute almost one quarter of the total amount 0 
coal available in North and South America. Extensive oil fields exist in the wester! 
provinces, where they remain practically undeveloped. Some smaller fields i 


ee 
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Ontario have been exploited, while oil shale occurs in several parts of eastern Canada. 
In the production of natural gas, Canada holds second place among the countries 
of the world. Nickel deposits at Sudbury, Ontario, are as large as all others in the 
world combined, and produce six-sevenths of the world total. Copper deposits in 
the same area and in Manitopa, while not of great extent, still assure the maintenance 
and possible increase of the present rate of production. Arsenic in large quantities 
is a by-product obtained in the smelting of Ontario silver ores of the Cobalt and 
‘Porcupine districts, where the latter are found in large quantities. Gold, of which 
Canada was in 1924 the world’s third largest producer, is also found in the same 
region, in British Columbia, in the Yukon and in Quebec, where a large field is 
now being extensively prospected. Canada is the second largest producer of mag- 
nesite and the third largest producer of mica in the world. Large iron deposits, 
although of a low grade, are found in the district north of lake Superior. The 
asbestos deposits of southern Quebec are unrivalled in the production of this mineral. 
The total value of mineral production in Canada during 1924 was $209,583,406. 


Water-Powers.—Canada’s water area of 142,923 square miles, distributed as 


it is throughout all parts of the country, provides a large amount of potential electric 


energy. It is estimated that 18,255,316 h.p. are available at a minimum yearly 
flow, 32,075,998 at ordinary six-months flow and that a turbine installation of 
41,700,000 h.p. is available. The present turbine installation of 3,969,275 h.p. 
thus represents only 8-5 p.c. of the recorded water-power resources. Perhaps the 
greatest use to which these resources have yet been put has been in the pulp and 
paper industry, and to a lesser degree in the mining, the electro-chemical, the electro- 
metallurgical and the flour-milling industries. The water power utilized in the 
pulp and paper industry alone amounted on Feb. 1, 1925, to 731,794 h.p. Over 
90 p.c. of the power available is in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia: 
Quebec, with 7,000,000 h.p. available at ordiary minimum flow, has the largest 
resources in the Dominion. 

Game and Scenery.—Canada’s resources as a country for the sportsman and 
tourist are both unique and varied. With the increasing growth of tourist travel 
and its demands, great areas of uninhabited land have become accessible, and hitherto 
almost unknown parts may now be reached and traversed with ease. The valleys 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the broken lake country of northern Ontario 
and Quebec, as well as the mountain districts of British Columbia, offer to the tourist 
and the fisherman new types of scenic effects and innumerable game preserves, and 
have won for the Dominion a reputation as a paradise for sportsmen and campers. 
And not only is this possible for those who travel by land; the series of lakes and 
Yivers which forms a network over the eastern part of the country particularly, 
has made water travel in smaller craft both feasible and attractive. F urther, 
Participation in winter sports, the unusual attractions of winter scenery and the 
bracing though rigorous winter climate have done much to add to the reputations 
of resorts formerly noted for their advantages in the summer season. 

__ The Dominion Government maintains, as the medium through which some of 
the most outstanding natural beauties of the country may be preserved and popular- 
, the National Parks Branch of the Department of the Interior, administering 
eleven parks set aside for this purpose. Under the supervision of this body also 
numerous historic sites which have been preserved throughout the country. 
eral of the provinces also maintain parks for similar purposes. 
In these parks, the hunting of game is forbidden, and the wild life resources 
ed. Elsewhere, however, there is available for the hunter and angler, at 
5854—33 
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proper seasons, a wealth of game species; the deer and moose of Eastern Canada, 
the bear and mountain sheep of the Rockies, game animals, birds and fishes in 
unusual variety, have given the Dominion exceptional advantages in this means 
of recreation. 


VII.—CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY. 
1.—The Factors which Control Canadian Weather.! 


Several prime factors play important roles in establishing climatic types, 
latitude, cistance from the sea (especially on the western side of the continents), 
altitude and prevailing winds, the last named being a variable, accounting for 
differences in the character of corresponding seasons in different years. 

Canada, with her huge area, has a wide range of climatic types, varying between 
temperate and arctic, and between marine and semi-arid. No country, however, 
has a climate altogether independent of the rest of the world; the atmosphere knows | 
no political boundaries, but moves in accordance with physical laws. 

Prevailing Winds due to Inequality of Atmospheric Pressure.—Meteoro- 
logical research has shown that the earth’s atmosphere is not spread uniformly 
over its surface, and that certain regions exist where the atmospheric pressure is 
either higher or lower than the general average the year round, and other regions 
where it changes with the seasons. The winds are the outcome of the tendency 
to establish an equilibrium, which, however, is never attained. This general circu- 
lation of the atmosphere is withal a mechanism of marvellous beauty and intricacy, 
which, owing to causes yet imperfectly understood, is subject to many variations. 

The mcst persistent and relatively unvarying feature of atmospheric distri- 
bution is a belt of high pressure between latitudes 30° and 40° in the southern| 
hemisphere. Its partial counterpart exists in the northern hemisphere, but is 
there subject to greater changes which, without doubt, result from the larger land) 
areas in the north. Between these two belts of high pressure is a belt of relatively, 
low pressure over the equatorial regions. To this distribution, with certain othe] 
factors, is due the system of trade winds, the northeast and southeast trades. Toward: 
higher latitudes beycnd 40° in both hemispheres, there is a tendency towards ‘ 
gradual diminution of pressure, and westerly winds prevail in the middle and a | 
higher latitudes. | 


Unequal Heating of Land and Water.—The physical properties of lane 
and water, as regards temperature, play an important role. The earth Seu | 
almost all its heat from the sun, and the character of the surface on which it fall 
is a very important factor in determining climatic differences. Water has a a 
capacity for heat and, being a fluid, is mixed by the winds and kept fairly uniforr| 
in temperature to considerable depths. Thus the sun’s heat warms the oceans ver 
slowly, and for the same reason the oceans cool very slowly. On the other hand, th) 
same solar heat warms an area of land more rapidly than the same crea of water it 
the ocean, and mcreover the sun’s heat is all absorbed in the surface layers of th’ 
land, which thus become very hct; similarly, when the sun is withdrawn, the lan) 
surface cools very rapidly. The result of these physical facts is that the norther) 
portions of the continents of the northern hemisphere become very cold in winte 
while the oceans in corresponding latitudes remain warm, and as cooling of tl 
lower strata of the atmosphere resting over the lands leads to contraction, a 


1 Contributed by Sir Frederick Stupart, Director of the Meteorological Service, Toronto, Canada. ; 
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pressure becomes higher over the continents than over the seas, and, consequently. 
the tendency is for air to move from land to sea during the winter, while in summer, 
when all the continents become warmer than the oceans, the reverse holds. But 
the winter effect of contracting atmospheric lower strata is in operation more or less 

_ throughout the year over the ice-covered arctic seas and over Greenland, with the 
result that in summer the barometric pressure is a little higher in the polar regions 
than in the middle latitudes. 


Cyclones and Anticyclones.—This general average distribution of pressure 
has an important bearing on Canadian weather. Another important factor to be 
considered is the influence of anticyclonic and cyclonic areas. We have mentioned 
the west to east drift of the air over the middle latitudes, and it is within and more 
frequently towards the northern limit of this drift, that the phenomena of the travell- 
ing anticyclone and cyclone are found. The anticyclonic area is a disturbance in the 
general drift of the atmosphere, usually of enormous extent, within which the air is 
moving spirally outwards from the higher to the lower pressure. Within this region the 
weather is generally fine and settled. The cyclonic area is also a disturbance, 

varying from a few hundred to more than fifteen hundred miles in diameter. It 
‘may be elliptical or circular or very irregular in form, and within its boundaries 
the air is moving inwards from a higher to a lower pressure. This is the region of 
unsettled and stormy weather. 


The anticyclones and cyclones, designated as areas of high and low pressure, 
or more shortly as highs and lows, pass across the North American continent in 
“constant procession from west to east, at velocities averaging 20 miles in summer 
and 30 miles in winter. The highs, especially those first appearing in the more 
‘northern regions, have a tendency towards a southeastward course, while the majority 
of the lows have a more directly eastward movement, the mean average track being 
from British Columbia to the Great Lakes and thence to Newfoundland. It is the 
Passage of these high and low areas which brings to us the changing winds and 
weather, warm showery weather being associated with the lows, and fair, cool or 
. weather, according to the season, with the highs. As example, the barometer 
is high in say Ottawa and Toronto, and begins to fall as a low approaches lake 
Michigan, the wind sets in from the east or southeast, cloudiness increases and 
within twelve hours conditions are more or less favourable for rain. Rain falls 
ontinuously when a warm, moist, expanding and hence cooling air is passing slant- 
ngly upward over a barrier of relatively cold air, and these conditions are frequently 
ound in advance of the low, more especially in the colder seasons, and occasionally 
h summer. But in summer it is more often that the rain partakes rather of the 
aracter of showers, perhaps with thunder, and this occurs when, with the heating 
f the land, upward moving, convectional, and hence rapidly cooling currents, 
ecome prevalent. It is often thought that if only water vapour in the cloud would 
fall as rain, it would be sufficient for all purposes, but this is not so ; the actual amount 
a water in the cloud is not much greater than is often obtained in a heavy dew. 
efore an abundance of rain can be obtained, it is necessary to feed the cloud with 
‘copious supply of water vapour. This supply is obtained when the centre or trough 
lowest pressure approaches the place of observation, and the rain usually becomes 
eavier, and as it passes, the wind shifts to the northwest, not infrequently with a 

ull, and the barometer begins to rise in advance of an oncoming area of high 
ressure, accompanied by clearing weather. Such is an ordinary sequence of events 
the larger portion of Canada. 
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Effect of Topography on Climate.—The topography of a country, however, - _ | 


exercises an important influence on weather conditions, and there are many parts of 
Ontario, to say nothing for the moment of British Columbia, where, owing to topo- 
graphical features, considerable rain or snow may fall with westerly winds, when 
the barometer is rising behind a retreating low area. Immediately to the east of 
lake Huron and Georgian bay the land rises rather abruptly overt 1,000 feet; westerly 
winds off the lake are deflected upwards by the increasing height of the land, and 
the air, expanding as it rises, js cooled below the dew point, with resulting precipita- 
tion. Hence it is that the snowfall in Grey, Bruce and neighbouring counties is 
ereater than in the counties to the south and east, where the land falls away in 
elevation. This topographical effect is more general and more pronounced in British 
Columbia, where in winter the mean temperature of the sea is warmer than the 
land. The air coming eastward from the Pacific rises up the western slopes of the 
mountain ranges, and the cooling effect of expansion leads to very heavy rains on 
the outer coastline, with lighter but still heavy rains on the lower mainland. 

Climatic Features of the Canadian Provinces.—There are very interesting 
climatic features peculiar to each of the Canadian provinces. Beginning in the 
far west, the most striking feature is the mildness of the climate near the Pacific 
coast, where the controlling influence is the prevailing westerly winds which bring 
the warm moist air from the Pacific. .In addition to this, when winds are northerly 
and easterly, the air is being drawn from higher to lower levels, and is thus gradually 
warmed as the atmospheric pressure increases towards sea level. It is also due to 
this latter cause that the cold spells near the coast are never severe. Another 
feature is the seasonal character of the rainfalls. During the colder months of 
the year it is heavy, while in summer it is very light. In the cold months, Pacific 
air, on reaching the continent, is cooled both by passing over a relatively cold land, 
and also a land with rapidly increasing elevation. In summer, on the contrary, 
the sea air is colder than the land, and it is only occasionally, even at high levels, 
that it is cooled below the dew point, hence the deficiency of rain during June, 
July and August. Another factor which plays an important role in British Columbia 
is the anticyclone moving southward from the Yukon. It is at such times that the | 
severe east and northeast snowstorms occur in the mountains. 

A problem which is receiving much attention is that of the precipitation of 
the western provinces. It has not yet been definitely decided whence comes the 
moisture which falls in summer rains, but from recent investigation it would appear 
that the greater part is from the gulf of Mexico, though a certain proportion comes 
across the mountains south of Canada from the Pacific. The variation from season 
to season is certainly closely connected with the distribution of atmospheric pressure 
over other parts of the continent. It is surmised that a cold spring, following a 
cold winter with an abnormal accumulation of snow and ice in northeastern Canada, 
including Hudson bay, is usually there followed by a rather persistent abnormally 
high barometer, which in turn leads to a prevalence of east and northeast winds | 
over the northern portion of the Great Lakes, and thence westward to the Canadian 
prairies, while over the northwestern portions of the continent the pressure 1s 
relatively low. The stream lines of the warm lower atmosphere in the Mississippi 
valley will then be from the southeast, converging towards colder east and northeast 
winds, and gradually rising above them. With such conditions, copious rains are 
likely to occur in the western Canadian provinces. When, in other seasons, @ 
series of lows pass eastward across the Great Lakes, the resultant stream lines 
in western Canada will be southwest and west and the rainfall west of the Great 
Lakes will be light. 
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A factor which plays an important role in determining the character of western 
winters is the intensity of the anticyclones and the latitude in which they first 
appear. The weather chart of the northern hemisphere between longitude 40° E. 
and 180° W., now prepared daily, includes data both from Alaska and from the 
sub-aretic portions of the north Atlantic, and there is a growing conviction that 
the pressure distribution in northwestern America in winter depends largely on 
the position and the intensity of the normal area of low pressure over the north 
Pacific, which is the resultant of the persistent development of deep cyclonic areas. 

e some seasons these cyclonic areas enter the continent very far north, and 
appear actually to prevent the formation of the anticyclones, which are so intimately 
associated with great cold waves, and in such seasons comparatively mild or even 
very mild winters prevail in the western provinces, the general flow of air being 
from the south and west. In other seasons, the Pacific cyclonic areas develop 
farther south, and enter the continent over British Columbia, and then great anti- . 
cyclones, accompanied by intense cold, develop in the Mackenzie River valley 
and Yukon and sweep southeastward towards the Great Lakes and eastern Canada. 

One of the problems then to be solved has relation to the factors governing cyclonic 
development in the higher latitudes over the ocean, and one wonders whether 
a varying solar radiation may not cause changes in the barometric distribution 
in the tropics, which will affect the strength of the trade winds and which will ia 
turn lead to variations in the great ocean currents, and then, according as the warm 
waters are abnormally far north or far south, the Pacific centre of action will also 
vary.. The solution of such a problem may ultimately lead to the possibility of 
forecasting the character of coming winters. 

Canadian territory stretches northward beyond the arctic circle, from lands 
in the western provinces where cereal crops are an assured success to the barren 
lands where only mosses and lichen grow. A question of moment, then, is how 
far ‘north the lands of agricultural possibilities extend. Certainly, between the two 
limits, there is a wide zone, in the southern portion of which crops will in most 
years mature, and in the northern portion of which they will only very occasionally 
ripen. Throughout all this vast doubtful area, the factor of long summer sunlight 
plays an important role and lengthens the period of growth, but another factor, 
acting adversely, is the liability of early and late summer frosts, and the husbandman 
who sees his crops rapidly maturing is not unlikely to see them destroyed in August 
before ready for harvest. Graphs showing summer temperature curves at various 

‘Stations show how in August the downward trend of the curve is very rapid at 
the more northern stations. 

The southern portions of Ontario enjoy a particularly favourable climate, 
partly owing to their being farther south than other portions of the Dominion. 
The most southerly point in Ontario is in the same latitude as Rome, and Toronto 
is in the same latitude as Florence. The Great Lakes also exert an important 
influence in tempering the cold of winter and moderating the heat of summer, 
and undoubtedly have some influence in equalizing the precipitation, periods of 
drought there being less frequent than in corresponding latitudes to the west. 

_ The enormous territory included in northern Ontario and Quebec, north of 
line passing through Quebec city, enjoys a fairly warm summer, and it is only 
48 autumn advances that a marked difference of temperature is registered between 
these districts and those farther south. It is not latitude alone which leads to the 
horter growing seasen and more severe winters in these northern parts, but rather 
fact that the mean path of cyclonic depression lies in the valley of the St. Law- 
nce to the south. 
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In the southern portions of Ontario and Quebec the winds connected with 
cyclonic circulation commonly veer from east through south to west, while in the 
north they back through northeast to northwest, and it is only occasionally that the 
warmer air of the south is wafted northward. This, of course, leads to a steadier 
and more intense cold in winter, and, as this whole northern region has a fairly 
heavy precipitation, the snow lies deep in winter and does not disappear until 
quite late in the spring. It is practically certain that deforestation will not appre- 
ciably affect this northern climate, the causes which lead to existing conditions 
being the result of a world wide atmospheric circulation. 


The weather types peculiar to the Maritime Provinces are likewise largely 
controlled by factors apart from latitude (which is lower than that of Great Britain). 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick lie near the eastern coast line of America, and 
hence are affected at intervals by the cold waves coming from the interior of the 
continent. ‘Then again the mean path of lows is directly over the northern part of 
the gulf of St. Lawrence, hence conditions associated with cyclonic areas are of 
frequent occurrence. These conditions are accentuated by the fact that many 
storms, especially in winter, develop near the Atlantic coast between the Gulf 
Stream and the cold land, and, moving northeastward, cause gales and bring pre- 
cipitation in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 


2.—The Climate of Canada since Confederation. 


In the Canada Year Book, 1924, will be found on pages 31 to 34 an article 
on the Climate of Canada since Confederation, by Sir Frederick Stupart, Director | 
of the Meteorological Service of Canada. 


3.—The Meteorological Service of Canada. 


Under the above heading Sir Frederick Stupart contributed a short article 
descriptive of the growth and present activities of the Meteorological Service, which | 
for reasons of space is not reprinted here, to the 1922-23 edition of the Year Book. | 
(pp. 43-47); to it the interested reader is referred. 


4.—Meteorological Tables. 


Tables 6 and 7 which follow, have been prepared by the Meteorological Service | 
of Canada for insertion in the Year Book. For the interpretation of Table 6 a note- 
on the method used in measuring temperature and precipitation is appended. 


TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION. 


TEMPERATURE.—At the stations of the Dominion Meteorological Service the higthes 
and lowest temperature in each 24 hours, termed respectively the maximum and the mini- 
mum, are recorded by self-registering thermometers. For any month the sum of the daily | 
maxima, divided by the number of days of the month, is the mean maximum temperature | 
of that month. The mean minimum temperature is obtained in a similar manner. The | 
half sum of the mean maximum and the mean minimum is called the mean temperature. 
The averages of these results for any particular month over a period of years are the average 
means for that period and are used as normal means or temperatures of reference. The 
highest and lowest temperatures recorded during the whole period of: years are termed | 
the extreme maximum and extreme minimum respectively. These latter figures arefof 
course to be regarded as extraordinary, the more unlikely to recur the longer the period | 
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from which they have been derived. Temperatures below zero have the minus sign (—) 
prefixed. The mean winter temperature is based on the records of January, February, 
March, November and December, and the mean summer temperature is based on those 
of June, July and August. 

Precirrration.— Under the collective term “precipitation”’ is included all moisture 
which has been precipitated from the atmosphere upon the earth; rain, snow, hail, sleet, 
etc. The amount of moisture is conveniently measured by determining the depth to which 
it has accumulated upon an impervious surface, and is always expressed in inches of depth. 
The total depth of snow is tabulated separately, but is added to the depth of rain after 
division by ten. An extended series of experiments in melting and measuring snow having 
been collated, the rule was deduced that a given fall of snow will, in melting, diminish 
on the average to one-tenth of its original depth. This rule is used in practice. All solid 
forms of precipitation other than snow are included in the tables of rain. 


6.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations. 
Victoria, B.C.—Lat. 48° 25’ N., long. 123° 21’ W. (Observations for 20 years, 1885-1914). 


Temperature °F. Precipitation in inches. 
Bao A Ue hoe ae a a 
Months Mean rie Riss Hioh-| Tow: sie Averages. Extremes. 
daily max. min. est. | est. range. | Rain.|Snow.| Total. | Greatest.| Least. 
38-4 42-5 34-3 55 | —2 8-2 | 4-12 | 6-2 4-74 9-95 2-56 
40-0 44-9 35-2 60 6 9-7 | 2-81 4-2 3-23 6-80 0-80 
43-5 49-9 37-0 68 17 12-9 |.2-32 | 1-3 2-45 5:3 0-32 
47°8 55-4 40-3 75 24 15-1 | 1-54 - 1-54 5-40 0-21 
53-3 61-5 45-1 84 30 16:4 | 1-19 - 1-19 2-83 0-18 
57-1 65-6 48-7 88 36 16-9 | 1-00 - 1-00 2°37 0-08 
60-2 69-6 50-7 90 37 18-9 | 0°37 - 0:37 1:15 0-00 
: 59-9 69-0 50-8 88 38 18-2 | 0-59 - 0-59 2°26 0-00 
a 55-6 63-7 47-5 85 30 16-2 | 1-92 - 1-92 4.97 0-32 
EM <2. 50-1 56-2 44-1 70 28 12-1 | 2-61 0-1 2-62 5-60 0-46 
mGy......... 44-4 48-8 40-0 63 14 8-8 | 5-52 1-4 5-66 11-50 0-91 
MDGC;. 2.2... 41-5 45-3 37-7 59 19 7:6 | 5-27 1-0 5-37 13-41 0-59 
Mear........ 49-3 56-0 42-6 90 —2 13-4 |29-26 | 14-2 30-68 51-03 22-58 


Vancouver, B.C.—Lat. 49° 17’ N., long. 123° 5’ W. (Observations for 16 years, 1898-1913). 


ae He i350) 39-2 30-9 | 55-0 | 2-0 8:3 | 7-12 | 14-4 8-56 10-54 6-08 
—...... 37°8 43-1 32-5 | 58-0 | 10-0 10-6 | 5-90 3°2 6-22 10-17 2-60 
| aa 41-9 49-0 84-8 | 61-0 | 15-0 14:2 | 4-31 1:5 4-46 10-29 0-89 
ae esa 47-0 55-8 38-3 | 79-0 | 27-0 17:5 | 3-09 - 3-09 5-29 1:04 
Wistite'a¢scae 53°5 62-3 44-7 | 80-0 | 33-0 17:6 | 3-56 - 8:56 5-39 1-44 
Me... 2... 58-4 67:7 49-1 | 88-0 | 36-0 18-6 | 2-82 - 2°82 5-42 1-43 
. 63-2 73°3 53-C | 90-0 | 43-0 20°3 | 1-33 - 1-33 2:45 0°32 
. ae 61-5 71-0 52-0 | 92-0 | 39-0 19-0 | 1-71 - 1-71 5-86 0-22 
" Beas ys) 55-7 64-0 47-4 | 82-0 | 30-0 16-6 | 4-29 = 4-29 9-09 1:61 
ae 49-2 55-7 42-6 | 69-0 | 23-0 13-1 | 5-69 = 5-69 9-20 1:76 
a 42-4 47-1 37-6 | 63-0 | 15-0 9-5 |10-97 3-1 11-28 18-99 4-18 
ERs aiia's 3» 38-9 42-8 35-0 | 58-0 | 17-0 7°8 | 7-27 2-9 7°56 9-55 4-21 
Beear........ 48-7 56-0 41-5 | 92-0 | 2-0 14:5 |58-06 | 25-1 | 60-57 72-29 52°27 
=a 
q Port Simpson, B.C.—Lat. 54° 34’ N., long. 130° 25’ W. (Observations for 22 years, 1886-1907). 
te 
Jan, ere c. 34-0 | 40-0] 28-1 | 64-0 /— 9-0! 11-9] 8-62] 9-8] 9-60 16-74 1-08: 
a 8] 41-8] 27-7 | 63-0 |—10-0] 14-1 | 6-07 | 11-8 | 7-25 16-65 1-93 
= 6 *8| 30-3 | 63-0} 11-0] 14:5] 5-06] 5-3] 5-59 8-16 1:41 
Be He ‘6 *9| 83-4] 73-0] 18-0] 16-5} 4-85] 3-0] 5-15 14-31 2-24 
Ber ies 5 3 5-5 | 40-0] 79-0] 27-0] 16-5] 5-14] - 5-14 9-84 1-63 
eee. 8 50-5 | 45-1 | 88-0 | 34-0] 15-4] 4-26] -— 4:26 7-50 1-20 
Bess... 0] 63-3] 48-8] 88-0] 29-0] 14:5] 4-42] - 4.42 9-41 1-28 
ee... ‘7 33-8 | 49-5) 80-0] 31-0] 14:3] 6-93] —- 6-93 14-11 1+74 
2 ‘1| 45-2 | 74-0] 30-0] 13-9] 9-03] - 9-03 14-63 2-20 
a om | 3°5 40-7 | 65-0 28-0 12°8 |12-21 - 12-21 16-99 6-71 
te Ae 7 6 33°7 | 65-0 6-0 11-9 |11-47 1-6 11-63 23-90 3:26 
“9 “6 81-2 | 62-0 5-0} 11-4 |10-11 | 8-7] 10-98 18-82 5-28 
SERS ai is a's *8 “8 37-8 | 88-0 |—10-0 14-0 |88-17 | 40-2 92-19 126-48 62-05 
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6.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations— 
continued. 


Kamnoors, B.C.—Lat. 50° 41’ N., long. 126° 18’ W. (Observations for 22 years, 1892-1913). 


Temperature °F. Precipitation in inches. 
Months. Mean en vee High-| Low- poe Averages. Extremes. 
daily. an ay | est. | est. aly a 
max. min. range. | Rain.|Snow.| Total. | Greatest. Least. 
Janesaaiariag 22-4 28-3 16-5 | 54-0 |—31-0 11-8 } 0-13 7-7 0-90 0-60 
Nebreanceiies 26°5 33°4 19-6 | 64-0 |—27-0 13-8 | 0:20 6-0 0:80 1:17 
Marte ce 1. 37°6 47°3 27-8 | 70-0 |— 6-0 19-5 | 0-20 1-2 0-32 0-83 
Aiprilivee. ss 49-7 61-1 38-3 | 92-0 19-0 22-8 | 0:36 NS) 0-36 1:36 
Maye nee. cs 57:5 70-3 44-8 {100-0 26-0 25-5 | 0-93 = 0-98 2-50 
‘livhiohe apes ae 64-6 |_ 76-4 52°7 |101-0 | 35-0} 23-7 | 1-23 - 1-23 3-07 
iby; atte: 69-6 82-7 56-5 |102-0 42-0 26-2 | 1-27 = 1-27 3:50 
Arne tee oe 68-1 80-9 55-4 {101-0 35-0 25-5 | 1-05 - 1:05 3°73 
Deptin cea ces: 58-4 69-3 47-4 | 93-0 28-0 21-9 | 0-94 = 0-94 2-34 
OCtensra nies 47°8 56:2 39-3 | 82:0 16-0 16-9 | 0-57 0-2 0-59 1-41 
IN OVids ees eats 35-8 41-5 80-2 | 72-0 |—22-0 11-3 | 0-40 6-5 1-05 1-23 
Dec ani: 28-8 32-6 24-9 | 59-0 |—17-0 7-7 | 0-20 | 13-5 1-55 0-64 
Weal seater: a 47-2 56-7 37-8 |102-0 |—31-0 18-9 | 7-48 | 35-1 10-99 13-47 
l 
Dawson, YuKon.—hat. 64° 5’ N., long. 139° 20’ W. (Observations for 17 years, 1902-1918). 
-6 | —18-0 | —31-3 | 30-0 |—68-0] 18-3] 0-00] 8-6 0-86 1-73 R 
2-0 | — 4-3 | —19-6 | 45-0 |—55-0 15:3 R 7:3 0-73 1-35 0-20 
6 16-5 | — 5-3 | 52-0 |—47-0 21-8 | 0-01 4-7 0-48 1-21 0-00 — 
“6 40-2 15-1 | 67-0 |—30-0 25-1 | 0-18 4-7 0-65 1-68 0-23 
5°8 59-0 34-6 | 85-0 12-0 24-4 | 0-83 0-4 0-87 2-00 0-25 
“9 70-3 43-6 | 90-0 27-0 26-7 | 1-18 0-3 1-21 2-66 0-25 
9-4 71-9 46-8 | 95-0 31-0 25-1 | 1-61 - 1-61 3-32 0-62 
“0 66-2 41-7 | 85-0 23 +0 24-5 | 1:51 1-51 2-38 0:07 
“6 51-1 32-2 | 78-0 8-0 18-9 | 1-40 1-8 1-58 3-52 0-86 
“4 82-7 20-1 | 68-0 |—22-0 12-6 | 0-29 8-8 i Wi 4-09 0-10 — 
“4 6-4 | — 5-6 | 46-0 |—48-0 12:0 | 0-01 | 12-4 1-25 2-60 0:24 
“Ou == 1430 = 1629).1 38-00 -—630 11-8 R | 10-9 1-09 2-09 0-08 
Wear... Bc: 22-6 33:0 13-0 | 95-0 |—68-0 20-0 | 7:02 | 59-9 13-01 17-75 6-28 


Epmonton, Auta.—Lat. 53° 35’ N., long. 11 © 30’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914). 


JA, eines 5-9 15:6 | — 3-8 | 57-0 |—57-0 19-4 | 0-06 7-0 0-76 2-49 0-05 — 
IS oe Sean 10:6 21-1 0-1 | 62-0 |—57-0 21-0 | 0-00 6:7 0:67 2-33 Ss 
MIST Wc entree 23-4 34-9 11-9 | 72-0 |—40-0 23-0 | 0-05 6-2 0-67 1-93 R 
Apinleene cet 40-8 §2°9 28-6 | 84-0 |—15-0 24-3 | 0-44 3°6 0-80 2-60 0-04 
WEA AR iste fate 51-2 64-4 38-1 | 90-0 10-0 26-3 | 1-73 1:3 1-86 4-04 0:20 
AUN Ss eer aes 57:3 70:1 44-4 | 94-0 25-0 25-7 | 3°26 NS] 3°26 8-53 0-00 
Eyes tees 61:2 73°7 48-8 | 94-0 33°0 24-9 | 3-56 - 3°56 11-13 0-15 
ATO acct. 59-0 71:6 46-4 | 90-0 26-0 25-2 | 2-47 - 2-47 6:43 0-49 
Sepuaneeeeee 50-4 62°9 37-8 | 87-0 12-0 25-1 | 1-33 0-7 1-40 4-32 0-00 
Ochs ysis 41-7 53:2 30-3 | 82-0 |—10-0 22-9 | 0-39 3:5 0-74 1:86 0-00 
Nowaens cant 24-5 33°3 15:6 | 74-0 |—387-0 17-7 | 0-06 6-7 0:73 3°57 0-00 
DEC e caste 16-0 24-7 7-3 | 60-0 |—43-0 17:4 | 0:07 6-8 0-75 3°21 0-00 
NECuD Ape ae 36-9 48-2 25-6 | 94-0 |—57-0 22-6 113-42 | 42-5 17-67 27-81 8-16 
Mepicrine Har, Aura.—Lat. 50° 2’ N., long. 110° 41’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914). 

JANE Bence cee 11-2 21-6 0-7 | 62-0 }—51-0 20-9 | 0-00 6-1 0-61 1-72 0-00 
Hebyace.nsee 12-8 23°5 2-1 | 64-0 |—46-0 21-4 | 0-01 6-0 0-61 1-51 0:00 
Mar... 26-7 38-4 14-9 | 84-0 |—38:-0 23-5 | 0-11 5:0 0-61 1-62 Ss 
yNoolloeeeacoc 45-1 58-8 31-4 | 96-0 |—16-0 27-4 | 0-37 2-4 0-61 2:26 0-03 
MAaYio.cecss se 54:7 68-0 41-5 | 99-0 12-0 26-5 | 1-70 0-5 1-75 6-29 0-12 
SUNOS saeco 62-5 75-6 49-3 |107-0 30:0 26-3 | 2-57 Ss 2-57 5-62 0-00 
i hie Asean 68-4 82-7 54-1 |108-0 36-0 28-6 | 1-73 = 1:73 4-86 0-09 
AUS cleaves: sais 66-0 80-7 51-4 4104-0 31-0 29-3 | 1-51 = 1-51 5-65 0-00— 
Septicusscscte 56-5 70:2 42-7 | 94-0 17-0 27-5 | 0-88 0-4 0-92 2-41 0-00 
«Binks aCeicr in 45-8 58-7 32-9 | 93-0 |—10-0 25-8 | 0-51 1-1 0-62 3-48 0-00 
Novinese nee 29-3 39-9 18-7 | 76:0 |—36-0 21-2 | 0-08 6:4 0-72 3-11 Re 
De6Git ae con 21-1 31-0 11-2 | 68-0 |—37-0 19-8 | 0-06 4-7 0-53 1-42 0-00 
NV Cat nawcose 41-7 54-1 29-2 1108-0 |—51-0 22-2 111-53 | 32-6 12-79 22-28 6°72 
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6.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations— 
continued. 


Fort VerMInion, ALTA.—Lat. 53°21’ N., long. 110°52’ W. (Observations for 18 years, 1905-1922). 


Temperature °F. Precipitation in inches. 


Months. pee eee pate Hizh-| Pow- — Averages. Extremes. 
daily max. min. est. | est. rangé. | Rain.|Snow.| Total. | Greatest.) Least. 
nae — 14-8 |— 2-5 |— 27-1 | 50-0 |—77-0| 24-6] 0-00! 4-7 0-47 1-80 0-15 
— 3-9 9-7 |— 17-5 | 53-0 |—58-0) 27-2 | 0-00 | 3-7 0-37 0-65 0-20 
11:8 26-0 |— 2-4 | 63-0 |—41-0 28-4 | 0-01 7:0 0-71 1-70 0-00 
32-0 44-5 19-5 | 78-0 |—29-0 25-0 | 0-23 6-1 0-84 1-85 0-00 
49-3 63-3 35-3 | 93-0 13-0 28-0 | 0-78 0:6 0-84 2-06 0-00 
57-9 72°2 43:7 | 98-0 | 26-0} 28-5] 1-65] 0-1 1:66 3-44 0-25 
61-0 75:2 46-9 | 94-0 28-0 28-3 | 1-60 = 1:60 3°49 0-51 
57-1 70:4 43-8 |101-0 28-0 26-6 | 1-57 = 1-57 3°32 0°53 
47-3 58-2 36-4 | 84-0 9-0 21-8 | 1-40 0-1 1-41 2°33 0-64 
33-1 43-1 23-1 | 70-0 |—14-0 20-0 | 0-26 2-1 0:47 0:81 0-00 
14-0 22-4 5:6 | 48-0 |—26-0 16:8 | 0-02 7:2 0-74 1-40 0-20 
— 1-7 10-2 |— 13:6 | 65-0 |—50-0 23-8 | 0-00 5-0 0-50 1-60 0-20 
i ee 28-6 41-1 16-1 {101-0 |—77-0 25-0 | 7-52 | 36-6 11-18 14-78 7-60 
Fort Carewyan, ALTA —Lat.58°46/ N., long. 111°13’ W. (Observations for 16 years, 1884-1906!). 
BAN 6 es 5 — 11:9 |— 3-5 |— 20-4 | 45-0 |—55-0 16-9 | 0-00 9-0 0:90 1-68 0-02 
DY 2.2. — 9-1 0-5 |— 18-7 | 46-0 —56-0 19-2 R 5:8 0:58 2-08 0-08 
| 5-0 15-1 |— 5-0 | 47-0 |—4I1-0 20-1 R 5:8 | 0-58 1-58 0-09 
| 28-5 39-4 17-6 | 69-0 |—22-0 21-8 | 0-20 4-4 0-64 3°04 0-06 
a 44-5 53-8 35-1 | 83-0 |— 3-0 18:7 | 0:65 1:6 0-81 2-08 0-02 
Snes... 54-0 64:6 43-3 | 90-0 24-0 21-3 | 1-56 0-1 1:57 8°31 0-10 
SM poe. a. 61-5 71-0 51-9 | 93-0 26-0 19-1 | 2:64 _ 2-64 9-52 0-21 
oo ee 58-1 68-1 48-2 | 89-0 25-0 19-9°} 1-64 - 1-64 3-67 0:39 
Sept.. 45-2 53-0 37-3 | 79-0 13-0 15:7 | 1-52 0-5 1-57 2-93 0-27 
NS sans ate 33-7 40-1 27-3 | 66-0 |— 9-0 12-8 | 0-32 4-3 0-75 5-30 0-02 
ad __ Sarre 11-0 17-9 4-2 | 56-0 |—33-0 13-7 | 0-05 8-6 0-91 2-28 0-26 
| 2-2 10-3 |— 5-9 | 49-0 |—48-0 16-2 | 0-01 9-1 0-92 3-20 0-09 
Bear... ..y. 26-9 35°8 17-9 | 90-0 |—56-0 17-9 | 8-59 | 49-2 13-51 16-99 6°70 
Qu’ ApPELLE, Sask.—Lat. 50° 32’ N., long. 103° 57’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914). 
i _—_— — 0°6 8-5 | — 9-7 | 50-0 |—47-0 18-2 | 0-00 6-9 0-69 2-28 0:05 
ae 2-0 11-2 | — 7-2 | 50-0 |—55-0 18-4 | 0-00 8:1 0-81 2-85 0-12 
.. ee 16-0 25-7 6-2 | 76-0 |—45-0 19-5 | 0-06 9-6 1:02 4-11 0-05 
WEETIL...... 5. 37-3 49-1 25-5 | 89-0 |—24-0} 23-6] 0:48] 6-7 1:10 3°59 0-29 
3 ae 49-8 62-4 37-3 | 92-0 8-0} 25:1 | 2-40) 3-1 2-71 6-95 0°25 
June... 59-6 70°8 48-4 1101-0 25+0 22-4 | 3-69 ts) 3-69 7°19 0°32 
July Meigs sos 63-8 75-9 51-7 {100-0 34-0 24:2 | 2°84 - 2°84 7°25 0-58 
a 61-1 73-3 48-9 |100-0 | 27-0} 24-4 | 2-04 ~ 2-04 5-03 0-30 
| 52-0 64-0 39-9 | 98-0 | 12-0} 24-1 | 1-28] 1-0 1-38 4-61 0-08 
| Ree 40-8 51-5 30-2 | 86-0 |—12-0 21-3 | 0-53 4-5 0-98 3°35 Ss 
MNOV......... 21-8 30°4 13°3 | 73-0 |—30-0 17-1 | 0-14 8-4 0-98 2-51 0-12 
BPS ie octane « 10-7 18-5 2-8 | 49-0 |—40-0 15-7 | 0-01 7-1 0:72 3-11 0-038 
Year Petia naias 34-5 45-1 2349 |101-0 |—55-0)/ 21-2 |13-42 | 55-4] 18-96 26-47 10-14 
i =a 
° Parnce Aubert, Sasx.—Lat. 53°12’ N., long. 105° 48’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914). 
4 
Me...) -— 59 5-3 | —17-1 | 53-0 |—67-0 22-4 | 0-00 8-2 0-82 2-00 0:22 
. a — 1:3 11-3 | —13-9 | 52-0 |—70-0 25-2 | 0-01 6-8 0:69 2°15 0-04 
un ‘ 12-1 26-2 | — 2-1] 68-0 |—44-0 28°3 | 0-10 77 0-87 2:56 0-17 
36-1 48-7 23-6 | 86-0 |—23:0} 25-1] 0-38] 4-4 0-82 3°37 0°08 
48-9 62-6 35-2 | 90-0 2:0 27-4 | 1-34 1-6 1-50 4-87 0-01 
ee 58-1 71-0 45-1 | 96-0 17-0 25:9 | 2-67 - 2°67 7-36 1-00 
Sas oy a 62-0 74-2 49-8 | 93-0 33-0 24-4 | 2-31 - 2-31 5-31 0-17 
Wien 58-8 71-7 46-0 | 94-0 22-0 Bor” Wed - 2°31 8-01 R 
AR 49-4 61-7 37-1 | 87-0 14-0 24-6 | 1-32 0-7 1-39 2-94 0-09 
Biss « 38-3 49-2 27-4 | 85-0 |— 5-0 21°8 | 0-57 2:3 0°80 1-97 0-10 
Paes. Sys : 27-4 9-5 | 66-0 |—41-0} 17-9] 0-12] 8-7 0-99 3-06 0-07 
aes: . é 15-1 | — 4-5 | 58-0 |—57-0] 19-6 | 0-01 | 8-0 0°81 2-61 0-19 
Bost Sti. 43°7 19-7 | 96-0 |—70-0! 24-0 {11-13 | 48-4 | 15-97 29-88 9-25 
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6.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations— 
continued. 


Winnierc, Man.—Lat. 49° 55’ N., long. 97° 6’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914). 


Temperature °F. Precipitation in inches. 
Months. Mean ee aie High-| Low- a ae Averages, Extremes. 
daily. | max. | min. | °St- |*8- | range. | Rain.|Snow.] Total. | Greatest.) Least. 
CE he saserer — 3:5 6-8 | —13-8 | 42-0 |—46-0| 20-6 | 0-01 8-1 0-82 2°12 0-12 
MOD setraa wares — 0:5 10-7 | —11-8 | 46-0 |—46-0| 22-5 | 0-01 7-4 0-75 1-80 0-09 
Miartsacr cre 15-2 26:7 3-6 | 73-0 |—87-0| 23-1 | 0-21 9-6 1-17 3-00 0-29 
ADIT tic ats 38-7 50-1 27-4 | 90-0 |—18-0} 22-7 | 1-10 4-4 1-54 5-64 0-25 
Ma yatnseciet 51-5 64:5 88-5 | 94-0 11:0} 26-0 | 2-06 0-9 2°15 6-38 0-11 
FURS ss cosines 62-6 74-9 50-2 |101-0 21-0 24-7 | 3-03 - 3-03 6-30 0:45 
Ahtleohonanes 66:2 78:1 54-3 | 96-0 | 35-0 23°8 | 3-25 = 3°25 7°14 0-87 
AE tees 62°7 75:0 50-4 |103-0 | 30-0} 24-6 | 2-18 = 2-18 4-75 0°77 | 
SOabeonacces 54-1 65-9 42-2 | 99-0 17-0 23°7 | 2:07 0-1 2-08 5-49 0-60 
OCU Maacite 41-6 52-0 31-3 | 85-0 |— 3-0; 20-7 | 1:22 1-4 1°36 5:67 0:29 
INOva shee ce 22-0 30-8 13-3 | 71-0 |—33-0 17-5 | 0-17 8-2 0:99 2-34 0-06 
IDG ES osacc 7:2 16-7 | — 2-4 | 49-0 |—44-0 19-1 | 0-06 8-6 0:92 3°99 0-11 
SCAT i Seite 84-8 46-0 23-6 1103-0 |—46-0| 22-4 |15-37 | 48-7 | 20-24 28-40 14-38 


Port Artaur, Ont.—Lat. 48° 27’ N., long., 89° 13’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914). 


Janey ecehore 6:2 17-1 | — 4-6 | 48-0 |—40-0 21-7 | 0-02 7-4 0:76 1-46 0-21 
Gee Se 8:2 19-7 | — 3-3 | 52-0 |—51-0 23-0 | 0:05 6-5 0-70 2-77 0-04 
Maire as tae 19-6 30°8 8-4 | 70-0 |—42-0 22-4 | 0-11 8-1 0-92 2-76 0-18 
Aggrills cence 35-6 44-7 26-4 | 78-0 |— 3-0} 18:3] 1:19} 3:6 1°55 3°09 0-07 
Maly ioe: 46-0 55-6 36-5 | 89-0 16-0 19-1 | 1-98 0-5 2-03 4-10 0-36 
LOTUS Ne Wc iaes 6 57:1 67-2 47-0 | 91-0 20:0 20°2 | 2°69. = 2°69 6-94 0-50 
Titlwate sree 62-6 73°5 51-7 | 96-0 | 33-0] 21-8 | 3-76 - 3°76 9-21 1-39 
DATOS Ee 5 ate 59-0 70-6 47-5 | 94-0 31-0 23-1 | 2-77 = 2°77 5-06 1-02 
Depteaeceseke 52-8 62-3 43-3 | 88-0 19-0 19-0 | 3-26 = 3°26 7-54 1-30 
Oei eek nes 41-5 50-6 32-9 | 80-0 1-0 17-7 | 2°39 0-9 2-48 5:27 0-37 
NOV men aee 26:7 84-6 18-7 | 69:0 |—22-0 15-9 | 0-84 6-2 1:46 4-29 0-35 
Deatee ene 13-4 22-7 4-1 | 51-0 |—38-0 18-6 | 0-18 6-6 0-84 2-68 0-02 
Wiearsx: cose 35°7 45-8 25-7 | 96-0 |—51-0) 20-1 |19-24 | 39-8 | 23-22 29-43 18-80 
Toronto, Ont.—Lat. 43° 39’ N., long. 79° 20’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914). 
DTM eees ey es 22-7 29-9 15-5 56 | —22 14-4 | 1-22 | 17-6 2-98 5-52 1-58 
Tea earn epee 20-5 28-3 12-7 54 | —238 15-6 | 0-87 | 15-4 2°41 5-21 0-40 
Mises es ae 29-8 37-0 22-5 75 | — 8 14-5 | 1-32 8:3 2°15 4-28 0:50 
22 0 ee en 42-8 51-3 84°3 80 14 17-0 | 2-15 2°6 2-41 5-40 0:76 | 
May opin cic 54:3 64-0 44-6 93 27 19-4 | 2-79 0-1 2-80 9-36 0:54 — 
Jie, wae ae 64-2 74-4 54-0 97 37 20-4 | 2-49 - 2-49 5-81 0-65 i’ 
HIGUS, aetna 69-3 79-6 58-9 | 103 42 20-7 | 2-74 - 2-74 5-24 0-66 | 
Ae i ee tetas 67-0 76:8 57:3 98 42 19-5 | 2-77 = 2°77 5-76 0:37 
Septemae near 60-4 69-8 51-0 97 28 18-8 | 2°71 - 2-71 5-48 0°39 HM 
(XS es anaewes 48-4 56:6 40-2 86 19 16:4 | 2-55 0-4 2-59 | 5:77 0-54 | 
INOWSRes seo 37°6 44-1 31-1 70 6 13-0 | 2-20 4-2 2-62 4-27 0-1 
Dec..... eee 27-5 33-6 21-3 56 | —10 12-3 | 1-16] 9-9 2-15 5-00. 0-83 
MGA Et asa 45-4 53-8 387-0 103 | —23 16-8 |24-97 | 58-5 30-82 39-70 25°75 ; 
P 
Parry Sounp, Ont.—Lat. 45° 20’ N., long. 80°1’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914). f 
JAN an sete 14-7 24-8 4-7 54 | —38 20-1 | 0-91 | 84-1 4-32 7°75 2:09 — 
Reber sk ae 13-1 24+2 il 50 | —38 22-1 | 0-64 | 26-4 3°28 5-60 1-61 t 
Mar Ware nem te 23°8 84-4 13-1 71 | —25 21-3 | 1-36 | 15-6 2-92 4-79 0-60 — 
Apriliesa eae 89:2 49-4 29-1 82 | — 3 20-3 | 1-89 3-6 2:25 4-03 0:53 Pi : 
Maye) Sac ae 52-0 63-0 41-1 90 16 21-9 | 2-85 0-4 2-89 6-06 0-50 — 
JUNG es arenas 61-9 73-0 50-9 94 34 22-1 | 2°57 - 2-57 5-47 0:70 
TulsySeen wee es 67-0 77°6 56:4 98 37 21-2 | 2-80 = 2-80 7:90 0-23 
PURE Neches eats 64-2 74:5 54-0 99 35 20-5 | 2-96 - 2-96 5-21 0:66 
DED tr sacs 57-4 67-5 47-2 90 24 20°3 | 3-43. = 3°43 5-78 0-48 
Oct San sseeae 46-2 54-9 37-5 84 9 17-4 | 3-57 | 0:8 3°65 6-29 0:57 
INGYeeesnue 83°7 40-9 26-5 69 | — 6 14-4 | 2-61 | 15-2 4-13 7:88 1:39. 
Deer wciareae 21-0 30-1 11-9 56 | —39 18-2 | 1-26 | 33-7 4-63 8-16 1:44 
ear ss oes 41-2 51-2 31-2 99 | —39 20-0 |26-°85 |129-8 39°83 50-30 81-92 
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6.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations— 
continued. 


Lonvon, Onr.—Lat. 43° 0’ N., long. 81° 15’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914). 


Temperature °F. Precipitation in inches. 
Mean | Mean 4 Mean Averages. Extremes. 
daily | daily ae i daily 
max. min. ? * | range. | Rain.|Snow.| Total. | Greatest.| Least. 
30-5 14-4 60 | —26 16:1 | 1-68 | 23-8 4-01 9-26 1-08 
29-1 10-6 59 | —25 18-5 | 1-36 | 21-4 3-50 8-26 1-61 
38-4 21-2 78 | —17 16-2 | 1-81 | 11-4 2-95 6-01 0-80 
54-1 33-4 84 9 20-7 | 2-32 4-2 2°74 4-94 1-25 
67-2 44-4 94 24 22-8 | 3-28 0-1 3-29 9-81 0-92 
76-6 53-1 94 30 23-5 | 2-99 - 2-99 12-32 0:72 
80-9 57-4 102 36 23:5 | 2-72 - 2-72 5-58 0:27 
78:2 54-7 95 37 23°5 | 2-85 - 2-85 5-96 0-10 
71:9 49-1 94 26 22-8 | 2-56 - 2°56 5-59 0-47 
58°3 38-2 85 14 20-1 | 2-72 | 0-9 2-81 6-07 0-90 
44.2 29-5 68 2 14-7 | 2-67 | 10-9 3°76 6-86 1-46 
33-2 20-3 57 | —22 12-9 | 1-72 | 19-2 3-64 6-37 0-79 
55-2 35-7 102 | —26 19-5 |28-63 | 91-9 37-82 48-32 24-64 
Haiteyrury, Ont.—Lat. 47° 26’ N., long. 79° 38’ W. (Observations for 20 years, 1895-1914). 
[ee 6-4 17-4 | — 4-6 | 48-0 |—40-0 22-0 | 0-27 | 17-5 2-02 3-43 1-20 
PODS sce tee 7-8 14-0 | — 3-4 | 48-0 |—48-0 17-4 | 0-20 | 18-0 2-00 3-94 0-54 
MT od oe 19-4}. 21-6 8-2 | 66-0 |—34-0 13-4 | 0-52 | 16-0 2-12 4-43 0:59 
J) 37-1 48-0, 26:2 | 81-0 |— 3-0 21°8 | 1-25 5:8 1-83 4-38 0-88 
Le aoe 59-8 62-2 89-4 | 93-0 14-0 22-8 | 2-83 1-5 2:98 4-73 0-75 
MTOR ort at 61:7 73°4 50-0 |100-0 28-0 23-4 | 2-91 - 2°91 5-55 0-72 
thy. eh 66-0 76-8 55-4 |102-0 36-0 21-4 | 2-72 - Qe2 8-21 1-55 
BORE gt 62-2 72-7 51-8 | 94-0 30-0 29:9 | 2-88 = 2-88 4-45 1-14 
PAE! Sn hic 55:3 64-9 45-7 | 91-0 24-0 19-2 | 2-31 = 2-31 7°44 0:96 
Be ac sens 43-0 51:5 34-4 | 80-0 13-0 17-1 | 2°58 2-8 2-86 5-20 0-97 
POV sss bosn 23-2 35:2 21-1 | 67-0 |—15-0 14-1 | 0:99 | 18-7 2-36 4-35 0-48 
era 13-6 22-0 5-2 | 51-0 |—34-0 16-8 | 0-75 | 19-9 2-74 3°95 0-88 
OAT. 5 os oosis 37-1 46-7 27-5 |102-0 |—48-0 19-2 |20-21 | 95-2 29-73 89°77 27-18 
MonvtreaL, Qur.—Lat. 45° 31’ N., long. 73° 34’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914). 
13-2 21-1 5-4 53 | —27 15-7 | 0:98 | 29-7 3-95 6-84 2-08 
13-7 21-2 6-2 47 | —27 15-0 | 0-72 | 26-9 3-41 6-22 1-03 
25°4 32°3 18-5 62 | —15 13-8 | 1-67 | 19-7 3-64 6-60 1:01 
41-4 49-4 83-5 83 tL 15-9 | 1°84 5:1 2°35 4-19 0-61 
55-5 64-5 46-5 89 23 18:0 | 8-01 - 3:01 5-95 0-11 
64-7 73°3 56-1 92 38 17-2 | 3-39 = 3-39 8-00 0-90 
69-4 77-7 61-0 94 46 16-7 | 3-59 - 3°59 7:72 0-96 
66-2 74-1 58-2 91 43 15-9 | 3-91 = 3-91 8-08 1-238 
58-3 65-9 50-7 90 32 15-2 | 3:54 - 3-54 6-66 1-03 
46-5 53-2 39-7 80 22 13-5 | 3-00 0-8 3-08 7:77 0-65 
33°5 89-3 27°7 68 0 11-6 | 2:19 | 14-4 3-63 7:65 1:44 
19-9 26-6 13-2 59 | —21 13-4 | 1:40 | 25-2 3-92 8°72 1:12 
42-3 49-9 34-7 94 | —27 15-2 |29-35 |121-8 41-53 52-22 31-30 
QurE.—Lat. 46° 48’ N., long. 71° 12’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914). 
10-0 18-1 1-8 51 | —34 16-3 | 0-72 | 28-4 3°56 6:17 1-10 
10-8 18-9 2-8 49 | —32 16-1 | 0°64 | 25-7 3:21 6-22 1-16 
22°3 30-4 14:3 64 | —22 16-1 | 0:27 | 19-7 3°24 5-68 1-038 
87°5 44-9 28-2 80 1 16-7 | 1:56 5:6 2:12 3-68 0-71 
51-4 61-1 41:7 91 21 19-4 | 3-11 0-5 3-16 6-93 0:27 
60-9 70-8 51-1 90} 82 19:7 | 3-86} - 3-86 9-23 1:39 
66-6 76-3 56-8 96 39 19-5 | 4-13 = 4-13 7°12 1:18 
62-9 71-8 54:1 97 37 17:7 | 4-08 = 4-08 9-58 1-35 
55-2 63-5 46-8 88 ae 16-7 | 3-81 - 3-81 8-75 1-14 
43-4 50-4 36-5 77 14 13-9 | 3-06 | 1-4 3-20 6-99 0-93 
MIOYV......... 29-9 35+7 24-2 66 | —10 11-5 | 1-82 | 13-4 3-16 6-37 1-16 
NE oF oo. 2 wig. 15°7 22-6 8-8 54 | —27 13-8 | 0-7 23-0 3-07 5-93 1:13 
Wereer......,. 38-8 47-1 30-6 97 | —34 16-5 |28-93 |117-7 | 40-60 48-72 32-12 
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6.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations— 
concluded. 


Sours West Port, Anticosti, Qur.— Lat. 49° 23’ N., long. 63°38’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914). 


Temperature °F. Precipitation in inches. 
Months. Nisan ene Sie Hieh-| bow he Averages. Extremes. 
daily max. min. est. | est. range. | Rain.|Snow.| Total. | Greatest.) Least. 
TaD ees tee 12-6 20-1 5-2 47 | —40 14-9 | 0-53 | 17-6 2-29 6-70 0-54 
GIy ie, ae 13-4 20-7 6-0 46 | —30 14-7 | 0-24 | 15-0 1-74 4-92 0-27 
Mar. 21°5 27:5 15-4 47 | —18 12-1 | 0-46 | 11-6 1-62 4-95 0-29 
ADR ergs ohn 30:6 35-7 25-4 fll 0 10-3 | 1-02 5:1 1:53 7-92 R ; 
Wiser 39-9 45-3 34-4 78 19 10-9 | 2:15 | . 0-3 2-18 4-68 0-05 
FUN Os se iee hte 49-6 54-7 44-8 79 26 9-9 | 2-79 = 2-79 5 +82 0-40 
NUBY ecto ge renee 56:9 62-6 51:2 79 34 11:4 | 3-10 = 3-10 8-70 0-43 
ATT (CaM eee 56-2 61-4 51-1 80 By. 10:3 | 3:47 = 3°47 7:75 0-76. 
Sept......... 48-9 54-2 43°5 7. 24 10-7 | 2-52 = 2-52 4-81 0-70 
Oct. veneer 40-4 45-4 Bor) 68 15 9-9 | 3:40 0-4 3-44 9-85 0-54 
INOV Foo ee 30-6 35:6 25-6 57 |-— 1 10-0 | 1-72 ee 2-29 4-90 0-49 
ID SON amo ups 20:1 26:4 13-8 52 | —39 12-6 | 0-72 | 15-4 2-26 5:10 0-32 
Year 35-1 40:8 29-3 80 | —40 11-5 {22-74 | 71-0 29-84 45-43 15-83 
Frepericton, N.B.—Lat. 45° 56’ N., long. 66° 40’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914). 
| | 
ane 13-4 |) (24-4 2-41 55 | —34] 22-0] 2-00 | 24-5) 4-45 8-34 2-29 
Bop 5. oe 14-8 | 26-2 3-5| 53 | —35 | 22-71 0-741 24-0] 3-14 4-78 1-47 
Mag 3) he 26-4| 36-8| 16-1] 65] —20| 20-7 | 2-09 | 16-4] 3-73 7-58 1:13” 
April... |, 88-9 |" 49-51 9853:\) $3 12= BAY “91-2 172-00 1" 6-9 | #260 4-89 0-30 
May.........| 51:3] 62-9| 39-6] 92] -24| 23-313-07| 0-1| 3-08 9-08 0-68 
Tones.) ee 59-8 1) 71-6 |. 48-0") 024) O71" 98-6 \\NBce7 = — 3-67 8-01 1-47 
aly was aae 65-9| 77-2| 54-7] 96] 40] 22-5 | 3-14 3-14 6-28 1-26 
AGB ALS iee 63-6 | 74:4] 52-9] 95] 35 | 21-5|3-80| - 3-80 6-99 0-76 
Sept. a0 55-7| 66-5| 45-0} 92] 25] 91-5|3-63| - 3-63 10-95 0-91 
Ochs... ee 45-6 | 54-8] 35-4] 81] 13] 19-4| 3-95} 0-6| 4-01 10-62 0-62 g 
Now. 5.0 33-01 40-9} 25-0] 681—2| 15-913.07] 8-1} 3-88 6-61 0-96 
Wut nate 2 19-3 | 498-4) "10-2 |) 58 |= 26°}! * 49") 1-72 17-6 12 ".8-48 6-42 1-18 
Year........| 40-6] 51-1] 30-1] 96 | —35-| 21-0 132-86 | 98-2 | 42-68 54-62 33-01 
{ 
Yarmouty, N.S.—Lat. 45° 53’ N., long. 65° 45’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914). a) 
He \ 
Wane. c vee 27-0 34-4 19-7 54 | — 6 14-7 | 2-99 | 20-3 5-02 9-02 1-97 
Hebvee cise 25-5 32°4 18-6 52 | —12 13-8 | 1:98 | 20-6 3°99 C8 2-28 
NAT eit ee 32-2 38°3 26-1 55 | — 2 12-2 | 3:52 | 12-0 4-72 10-75 1-45 | 
ADEL Lee enon 39-9 46:7 33-2 72 17 13-5 | 3:26 5:6 3-82 7°12 0-82 
MUS.» ts Salers 48-3 55-9 40-8 7 25 15-1 | 3-70 - 3-70 7-22 0-93 — 
OVE ae oinees: 55-3 62:8 47-7 79 31 15-1 | 2-94 =)! 2-94 6-68 1-43 
PTI GS, 6 cht ea 60°9 68-4 53:4 86 41 15-0 | 3-41 - 3-41 8-42 0-52 
TANG ane ate ed 60-6 67-7 53-6 80 39 14:1 | 3-69 = 3-69 9-59 0-62 
Sept... 56-0 63 +2 48-7 78 31 14:5 |} 3-65 - 3-65 5-70 1-26 
OCtHas ree 48-7 55°6 41-8 74 25 13-8 | 4-12 0:2 4-14 11-38 0-78 
IN OWA sich 40-5 46-8 34-2 66 11 12-6 | 4°28 2-7 4-55 8-56 1-207 
Dec. 31-2 87°9 24°68 58 | — 3 13:3 | 3:44 | 14-0 4-84 9-26 1°88 — 
COT eit ae 43-6 50°38 36°8 86 | —12 13-5 |40-93 | 75:4 48-47 70-90 35-06 
CuHARLoTrerown, P.1.I.—Lat. 46° 14’ N., long. 63° 8’ W. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914). 
Aeris Sabine 18-4 26:7 10-1 52 | —19 16:6 | 1°56 | 19-3 3°49 7°62 1-109) 
Weteacca ee 17-3 25-8 8-7 48 | —21 17:1 | 0-83 | 18-3 2-66 4-44 0-88 
Mar SO Ree: 26-8 33°8 19-7 54 | —14 14-1 | 1-76 | 14:0 3-16 6°34 1-48 
April. sae 36° 7 43-8 29-6 74 8 14:2 | 2-01 9-6 2:97 6-10 0-82 — 
VE oe ae ee 48-2 56-7 39°8 80 26 16-9 | 2-55 0-8 2-63 5-85 0-40— 
[UT eR 57°5 65-9 49-0) 87 32 16:9 | 2:71 = 2:71 D-o7 0-47 — 
iil ya hacemos 65-9 73°8 57-9 91 BT 15-9 | 2-96 - 2-96 5-18 0-81 
MAUS occ echo w 64-7 72-1 57-4 92 43 14:7 | 3-41 3°41 8-44 0-94 
EDC eee 57:°4 64-6 50:3 87 34 14-3 | 3-69 - 3°69 8-75 0-60 
LOG arrears 47-4 53°8 41-1 77 26 12:7 | 4-57 0:3 4-60 10-38 1-0. 
INOWie. eee 36-9 42-5 31°2 62 10 11:3 | 3-44 6:3 4-07 8-00 0-5 
Dec. 25-3 31-8 18-8 52) —11 13-0 | 2-12 | 17-7 3°89 7:25 1:5 
— Ra Sey nt peers) é $s 
9 a 8 6-3 | 40-24 
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SUNSHINE, WIND AND WEATHER AT 


7._Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations. 
(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 
Vicrort,! B.C., lat. 48° 25’ N., long. 123° 21’ W. 


Average 
Sunshine average. Wind. no. days with 
Be = 
no. days we Strongest wind 
Months. No. ao com- Aver- hes Prevail- recorded. 
of hours fener pletely age hol ing = |—---————— — | Thun- P Hail 
per ible | Clouded. | no. of oa a direc- | Miles | p; der. OE: EE: 
month. | Possipre gales. | Ye° tion. per Brees 
duration. city. ant tion 
Jan. ... 53-4 19-6 14 3 9-0 N 50 SE - 1 = 
Beb= c=. 79-4 27-9 7 2 8-9| N 48 | SW - 1 - 
Mar... 143-0 39-0 5 2 9-0 SE 52 SW = 1 = 
April.. 184-8 44-9 2 7 9-0 SW 50 SW = - - 
May... 198-6 41-9 3 2 8-8 SW 41 Ww - 1 - 
June... 215-1 44-7 1 2 9-7 SW 49 SW = - = 
Maly. 2.2 293-7 60-4 1 2 9-1) SW 44 | SW - - - 
Aug..... 256-9 58-0 1 1 7°8 SW 43 SW - 2 - 
Sept..... 183-3 48-6 3 1 6-5 SW 44 SW ~ 3 = 
et... 5 8 118-3 35-3 7 1 6-8 19) 56 SW = 4 = 
Nov..... 57-3 20-8 10 3 9-9 | NE 57 | SE - 1 - 
Dee.. 38-1 14-9 13 3 8-8 NE 59 SE 1 = 
mYear...-| 1,821-9 67 24 8-6 SW 59 SE - 15 


1 Sunshine, 1895-1910; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1915. 
VANCOUVER,! B.C., lat. 49° 17’ N., long. 123° 5’ W. 


eJan... 46-4 17-3 17 4-3 | 4u | NW - 3 
Beb..... 51-5 18-2 10 4-0 10) 26 WwW - 4 - 
Mar... 135-6 36°9 berth 5-0 19) 30 SE - 1 sg 
April.. 179-4 43-+7 4 |Average 4-8 | SE 25 WwW - ~ 1 
May..... 220-0 46-5 3 less 4:8 SE 23 W 1 ~ - 
June... 228-0 47-2 2 than 4-5 E PA W 1 = - 
July... 265-6 54-6 4 one 4-1 S 22 W 2 

Jae 252-7 57-0 2 per 3°7 Ss 20 W 1 _ - 
Sept..... 162-9 | 43-3 5 | month. 4-6 Ss 26 NW 1 2) - 
a 111-3 33-4 8 | 3°8 SE 35 WwW = 6 & 

INov..... 51-1 18-6 13 4-3 y 25 | NW - 4 - 
Dee... 38-8 15-3 15 4-4 y 30) W - 4 = 
Year....| 1,743-3 - 88 = 4-4 SE 40 NW 6 24 

1 Sunshine, 1908-1917; days clouded, 1909-1920; wind, days with thunder, etc., 1905-1920. 
IKamuoops,! B.C., lat. 50° 41’ N., long. 120° 18’ W. - 
Jan. 65-0 24-7 12 S501 0S 25 | SE = - - 
Feb ie | 87-0 31-1 ia 3+1 Ss 24 NE - = 
Mar.. 166-0 45-2 4 4-5 | SE 31} W - - - 
April.... 187-0 45-2 3 |Average 4-8} § 30 | W - ~ = 
ey 224-0 46-8 4) less 4-4 Ss 30 Ww - = - 
ne : 240-0 50°1 3 than 4-1 SW 25 SE - 

a 295-0 59-9 1 one 4-1 SW 40 SE | 1 ; 
Aug..... | 262-0 | 58-6 2/ per 3:5 | SW 30 | SE ~ | - 
Bept.....; 185-0 49-1 3 | month. 3:5 | S 40| S - = eos 
a 140-0 | 42-3 6 3-6 | SE 40} NW ; 

Nov.. 70-0 | 26-2 | 10 4-4| SB 40 | W 
ec... 50-0 20-1 | 13 BEDI as) 30 | SB - - 
| 1,971-0 - | 67 - 3-91 8 40 [Several.| 1] - | 
days clouded, 19)6-1920; wind, etc., 1897-1916. 
Epmonton,! Auta., lat. 53° 35’ N., long. 113° 30’ W. 
31-6 | 10 | - 4-4) W l 36 1 Wo | - 
45-7 3 4-9 W 34 NW st eae aa 
47-4 3 ~ 5-6 Ss 28.| NW - - 
50-7 3 - 72 SW 42 NW - 
45-1 Hi 1 6-8 SW 36 SE i 1 - 
47-8 3 - 59 W 34 NW 3 1 
53°8 2 5°3 SW 30 NW 4 J i 
56°3 2 4-7 W 26 NW | 2 I 
18-6 3 | 5-3) W aot WI I I - 
46-2 4 | 5-2|) W | 28 NW - - 
33-9 7 4-6 | SW 25} NW - - - 
33°2 11 - 4-2 SW 34 NW _ 
! * 54 1| 5-31 -SW 421 Nw loi] 54 1 
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7.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations— 


continued. 
(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 
Merpicwne Hat,! Alta., lat. 50° 2’ N., long. 110° 41’ W. 7 
Average 
Sunshine average. Wind. no. days with 
—__—_—_—_——— Ae eee : F 
no. days Strongest win 
Months.| No. va com- | Aver- ay ae Prevail-| recorded. 
of hours tre © | pletely | age |} earl ing) | ar a 
per possible clouded. | no. of Aap direc- | Miles | pjrec. | der- =e ; 
month. duration. gales. city. tion. hee tion 
CEN eeices 88 33:1 8 2 5-9 SW 46 Ss - 1 m 
Heb. 117 41-6 6 2 6-0) SW ass) - - - 
Mar..... 169 45-0 3 2 0:6 | SW 41 |S, NW - - = 
Apcilis.. 220 53°4 2 3 7-4) W 50) 58 - - - 
Mavae rn 233 48-9 3 2 7:5 iS 60 NW 2 - - 
UNO. sees 268 55-0 1 2 7°5 SW 61 SW 4 ea = 
fulyonen. 326 66-6 1 1 6-4] SW 45 | SW 4 - - 
PANIC NLS. 284 63-8 1 1 5-6 | SW 50 | W 2 - - 
Sept..... 196 52-0 3 1 5-8 SW 50 S) 1 = = 
Oct one 158 47-7 4 1 5-9 W 60 WwW - = - 
INOVenc: 102 87-8 6 2 6-1 | SW 60 | SW - - - 
DCs .ss 82 32-9 9 2 6°5 SW 60 N = > on 
Nears. 2,243 - 47 21 6-4 SW 61 SW 14 1 - 
1 Sunshine, 1906-1916; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1915. 
1 \ go € t 
USES BEE a ore ee Prince Apert}, Sasx., lat. 53° 12’ N., long. 105° 48’ W. 
Jane ee 91-6 36-1 10 = 3°3 Ss 26 NW = - = 
Bepsae te 137-7 50-0 4 - 3:2 SW 29 NW - = = 
Mar... 176-1 47-9 4 - 4-0 SW 35 NW - = os 
PAD Tile ans 220°8 53-6 3 - 5-0 SE 36 NW - E> = 
May..... 262-7 53-8 2 - 4-9 S 25 SE - - = 
June..... 280-1 56-0 2 - 4-2 SE 31 N 1 - = 
Sul yoae ee 294°8 65-2 2 - 3:6 SW 31 SE 3 1 = 
INGA Fe 272-9 60:3 2 - 3-0 SW 24 E 2 1 a | 
Sept..... 190-8 50-4 4 - 3°8 SW 24 |Several. - 1 | 
‘Oct em 141-4 43-3 6 - 3-9 SW 28 NW = = -3 
Nov..cn- 111-6 43-1 7 - 3-4] 8S 20 |Several.| - - -@ 
Deca s0 78:3 33-0 11 - 3-2 | SW BOA GIS - - -# 
Year....1 2,258-8 - 57 = 3s! S 36 | NW 6! 3 i 
Sunshine and days clouded, 1911-1920; wind, 1896-1917, 1898 missing; days with thunder, etc., 1896-1917. | 


Inpian Heap,! Sasx., lat. 50°31’ N., long. 


103° 40’ W. Qu’ APPELLE,! Sask., lat. 50° 32’ N., long. 103° 57’ W. 
Janes. 81-4 32-8 10 2 9: NW 66} NW - 1 - 4 
OA Ree 103-7 37-0 6 2 9-5 NW 46 W - 1 a 
Mar... 131-8 35-9 6 2 9-6 | W 48 | NW - 1 = 
PSovel te es 170-1 41-2 4 2 10-0 SW 58 ') - 1 a 
May..... 214-4 44-6 5 2 9-8 SW 50 NW 2 1 Be, | 
June..... 207-4 42-4 4 1 90] S 48 | SW 4 1 My 
Juliynyts 272-4 55-5 2 1 8-2 SW 42 NW 5 1 =a} 
PAI Oars 228-9 51-3 2 1 7-4) SW 38 |SW,NW 4 il -< 
Sept..... 162:8 43-2 5 1 8-4 W 41 SW i) 1 -F) 
Octane 130-5 39-5 6 2 9-1} W 45 | NW - 1 - 8) 
Nov..... 68-8 25:7 8 1 9-1 W 42 NW = 1 -a} 
Dees... 58-8 23-8 12 2 9-0 W 45 NW - 1 4 
Year....| 1,831-0 = 70 19 9-0 W 66 NW 16 12 1 


1 Sunshine and days clouded, 1891-1910; wind, ete., 1897-1917 (1908 missing). 
Winnipga,! Man., lat. 49° 55’ N., long. 97° 6’ W. 


Janene 110-3 41-4 9 r 12-8] W 50) N,Wy) - = - 
Hoban 138-6 49-2 6 5 12-2 | SW 55 | NW = 1 =) 
Mar.. 175-0 47-7 7 6 13:1] § 66 | NW - - - 
April. 206-7 50-2 5 7 14:5| E 60 | W if = 
May..... 250-7 52-3 4 6 14-5| EB 66 | NW Sl) - 
Tunes 250+4 51-6 3 5 12-7| E 46. | NW Ali = - 
July 290-5 59-5 2 5 12-1} 8 55 | SW Ide ves = 
INO ae: 256-7 57-8 3 4 ees | AS 43 | W Coal) a = 
Sept.. 179-6 47-7 4 6 Tet || HS) > 56| |W Tee? = = 
Oct...... 124-8 37-6 8 6 13-8 | § 60 | NW 1 = - 
Nov..... 89-6 33-2 10 5 12-4] SW 45 |NW,W]|] - 1 <8 
Dec..... 81-2 32-2 14 4 12-2 | SW 59 | W - = - 
Year....| 2,154-1 = 75 66.| 12-91 S 66 | NW 18 2) - 


1 Sunshine, 1882-1910; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, etc., 1897-1916. 
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7.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and oe at Selected Canadian Statieons— 
continued. 
(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 


Hameysury,! Onr., lat. x7° 26’ N., long. 79° 38’ W. 
ee 


Average 


Sunshine average. Wind. no. days with 
aver? _ . __ 
no. days trongest win 

Months.} No. % Fe: e | com- | Aver- ay eT- |Prevail-| recorded. 

of hours | °@ of g pletely age |p aot ing Thun- F Hail 
per possible | Clouded. | no. of Sol Res direc- | Miles Die. | dere ° aN 

month. duration. gales city tion. ie tion. 
Bans. 5565 92 83-4 10 1 2 NW 8 IN, NW - 1 - 
eb... .. 119 41-6 7 2 2 NW 9 SW - 1 - 
ar 165 44-8 5 2 2 Ss 9 SW = 1 - 
April 193 47-3 5 1 2 Ss 8 IN, NW - 1 - 
See 210 45-0 4 1 2 Ss 8 NW 2 1 - 
June. 259 54+5 23 1 2 SE 8 SW 4 1 - 
July -266 55+5 1 1 2) SW 8 |Several 6 - - 
Aug..... 221 50-3 2 1 2 Ss 8 NW 4 1 - 
Sept..... 174 46-3 4 2 2 SW 8 Ss 2 1 - 
3 ee § 110 32-8 7 2 2 SW 9 NW 1 1 - 
Nov..... 56 20-1 13 2 2 NW 10 | SW, W - 1 - 
BG. b et 61 23-2 12 1 2 WwW 8 N - 1 - 


D 

Year... 1, 733 - 72 1? 2 SW 10 | SW, W 19 11 - 
1 Sunshine, 1906-1916; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1920. 

Mince! Gace a 


GRavENHURST,! OnT., lat. 44° 56’ N i 


long. 79° 33’ W. Parry Sounp,! Onr., lat. 45° 20’ N., long. 80° 1’ W. 
80-7 28-4 12 1 9-4] SEH 48) W = = = 
126-3 43-4 8 1 90) S 49) W = = = 
153-0 41-5 7 1 9-1) SW 52; SW 1 - = 
189-4 46-9 5 i 829) oS 36] N 1 1 = 
217-2 47-4 5 1 7-9; 8S 39 | SW 2 = - 
229-8 49-4 2 = 6-8 | SW 36} SW 2 = = 
265-2 56-4 1 = 6-5 | SW 36 | NW 3 = = 
252-6 58-2 1 a 620s 30 |SW, SE 3 = = 
170-6 45-6 4 = 74) SW 36 | SW 2 = = 
138-5 41-0 ii = 8-7 36 | SW 2 = - 
85-4 29-9 11 2 10-5 | SW 48 | SW = = = 
61-5 21-5 14 1 9-4) S 37 |W, NW] - = = 
pe. -| 1,970-2 = 77 8 8-4] 8 52 | SW 14 1 = 

1 Sunshine, 1902-1910, 1915-1920; wind, etc., 1896-1920. 
ToronTo,! Onv., lat. 43° 39’ N., long. 79° 20’ W. 

Jan...... 77-9 27-0 11 6 13-6 | SW 56 | NE = 2 ~ 
Feb..... 108-1 36-7 6 5 13-7) W 56| E - 1 - 
Mar..... 150-0 40-5 6 5 12-8 | SW 60; NW i al = 
April 190-7 47-1 4 3 11-9) SE 50] E 1 1 = 
a 218-9 47-9 2 2 9-9} SE 54) W 3 1 = 
June..... 259-8 56-3 1 1 8-7 | SE 35 | NE 4 1 - 
July..... 282-2 60-4 1 1 S05 36 |W, SW 5 1 = 
ache 252-7 59-8 1 = 8-0} SW 48 | NE 6 = = 
Sept..... 207-8 55-4 2 i] 8:8) SE 50] S 3 2 = 
ae 149-3 43-8 4 2 9-9) S 53 | W 1 2 - 
DY... 85-3 29-4 8 4 12-2] SW 50); W = 2 - 
Dec..... 65-2 23-5 10 7 13-2 | SW 50} SW = 1 = 


Year....| 2,046-9 - 56 37 10:9! § 60 | NW . 24 15 - 
1 Sunshine, 1882-1910; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, etc., 1896-1920. 


Woopstock,} Ont., lat. 43° 38’ N., long. 80° 46’ W. 


21-4 14 4 12-4; SW 57) SW _ 1 ~ 
30-2 8 4 12:3 | W 471 NW - 1 - 
33-2 9 5 12-2] SW 521 SW - 1 - 
41-7 6 4 12-1] SW 48 | SW 1 1 - 
45-6 4 3 10-5 | SW 46| SW oe 1 - 
53-7 2 1 8-9] W 36] E 2 1 - 
59+4 1 1 8-4] W 36 | SW 2 1 - 
55-4 2 1 8-0] SW 40| SW 2 2 - 
48-7 4 1 8-4] W 34 | NW 5 1 - 
41-7 6 2 10-5 | SW 40 | NW 1 2 - 
26-3 10 3 11:9] SW 53 | “SW - 2 - 
19-4 15 4 12-4] SW 49 | SW - 1 - 
Year....1 1,855-0 - 81 33 10:7| SW 57 | SW 12 15 ~ 


1 Sunshine, 1882-1911; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, days with thunder, ete., 1896-1920. 
5854—4 
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7.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations— 


continued. § 
(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 


MontreAt,! Que., lat. 45° 31’ N., long. 73° 34’ W. 


Months. 


Yearly. 


Average 
Sunshine average. Wind. no. days with 
SS mahi a err 
no. days rongest win 

No. ea » com- Aver- wae Prevail- recorded. th 
of hours = pletely age ing : un- . 

per po Le A clouded. | no. of pany direc- Miles nee der. Fog. | Hail. 
month. duration. gales. city. tion Ae tion. 

76-0 34 12 6 15-5 | SW 56 | SW - 1 - 
103-4 41 9 7 16:7 | SW 66 | NW - 1 - 
145-9 45 6 8 16:7 | SW 60 |SE, SW) - 1 - 
173-7 50 6 4 14:9] S 53 W 1 it - 
204-6 51 4 2 12-8 iS} 49 2 - = 
217-3 50 2 2 11-6} SW 48 |ISW,NW 3 - - 
238-4 59 1 1 11-3 W 42 W 5 - = 
218-6 58 2 - 10:6 SW 36 4 = = 
171-5 53 4 1 11-7 | SW 38 |ISE, NW 3 1 - 
122-2 4] 6 2 12-9 SW 45 NW 1 2 <3 

68-5 30 11 5 14:6 | SW 58 | W - 1 - 

60-0 26 14 5 14-0 | SW 50 | NW - 1 1 

1, 800-1 = ue 43 13-6 SW 66 NW 19 9 1 
1 Days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, ete., 1896-1920. 
Quesec,! Quz., lat. 46° 48’ N., long. 71° 12’ W. 

86 31-0 ia 9); 15-0) SW 62, NB = 1 = 

105 36°5 8 8} 16-1} SW 69 | NE - - - 

152 41-4 if 8 15-3 | SW 72 | NE - if - 

174 42-5 5 if 14:4} NE 54] NE 1 ib - 

197 42-1 4 6 14-4] NE 52 all aay 2 - - 

248 44-6 4 4| 13-2| SE 46 | NE 4} - - 

923 46-8 2 21 11-6] S 43 |NE,SW| 7| - - 

224 48-4 2 1] 10-7| SW 39 |NE,SW| 5] - - 

152 45-2 5 3] 11-5| SW 42 | NE 2 1 - 

123 40-2 8 4 2-4| SW 66 | NE 1 2 - 

65 24-0 10 5| 14:0] SW 58 | NE - 1 - 

70 28-8 13 6 13:9 | SW 68 | NE - 1 - 
1,819 = 79 63 13-5 NS) 72 NE Pop 8 - 


Year.... 


1 Sunshine, 1903-1912; days clouded, 1903-1920; wind, etc., 1896-1920. 


Wotrvitin,) N.S., me 45° 5’ N., long. 64° 
21’ W. 


1 YaRMouTH,! N.S., lat. 45° 53’ N., long. 65° 45’ W. 
Jans..168 84-0 29-6 10 4 13-2 NW 53 |SW,NW = 2 - 
Bleb,..2 as 99-6 34-4 10 4 13-1 | NW 60 | SW - 2 - 
Mar... 134-0 36-4 8 4 12-5 | SW 60 | NW - 4 - 
April... 147-6 36-6 ff 2 11-1 SW 43 NW - 4 - 
May... 200-8 43-8 5 1 9-9 | SW 44 - 1 7 - 
June: per 230-0 49-4 2 - 8-6 SS) 40 SE 2 7 = 
July..4-% 235-6 50-2 2 - 7-7 | SW Bie |i cts: 2 13 - 
ANS ot os 232-4 53-6 2 - 6-7 SW 65 SW oF EE = 
Sept..... 182-5 48-6 3 1 8-0 SW 48 W 1 7 = 
Octane 151-4 44-8 a 2 10-0 Ss 54 SE 1 4 = 
Nov 98-9 34-7 8 3 12-0 | SW 60 = - 2 = 
Dee 67-2 24-8 11 3 12-6 SW 62 SW - 2 - 
Year....| 1,864-0 ~ 75 24 10-5’| SW 65 | SW 9 65 = 
1 Sunshine, 1913-1920; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1915.. 
Frepericton,! N.B., lat. 45° 56’ N., long. 66° 40’ W. 
Vaieaene 110-3 39-2 10 2 8-2 NW 38 SW - 1 = 
BOD ce 124-2 43-1 8 2 9-3 NW 49 NW = “a os 
Mar. 154-8 42-() 8 2 9-5 NW 40 NW - st 2 
April 184-6 45-6 ai 1 8-2 NW 36 NW - 2 = 
May..... 205-4 44-4 6 1 8-0 SW 37 NW 1 1 = 
June..... 217-6 46-4 i - sd Vee 384 | NW 2 1 = 
Julysenen 236-8 50-2 3 - 6-6 | SW 382 | NW 3 2 - 
PANIC oe 223-0 51-2 3 - 6-7 | W 28 | NW 2 2 = 
Sept 179-0 47-8 5 - 6-0} NW 30} NW 1 4 - 
Octacden 151-4 44-8 6 1 77| W 33 |SE,NW| - 3 - 
Nov..... 91-3 33-3 iil 1 8-1) NW 37 - - 2 = 
Dec 94-1 35-9 12 2 8-5 NW 42 NW - 2 a 
Woari cecil 872=b - 84 12 7:9 WwW 49 NW 9 22 a 


1 Sunshine, 1881-1911; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, ete., 1896-1920. 
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7.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations— 
continued. 
(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 


Crarvorrerown,! P.E.L., lat. 46° 14’ N., long. 63° 8’ W. 


51 


1 Sunshine, 1906-1916; days clouded, 1907-1920; wind, etc., 1896-1920. 
Caua@ary,! Atra., lat. 51° 2’ N., long. 114° 2’ W. 


(ZT aS ee 
epetober..>../... 22. 


Sunshine average. Wind. 
— arorage rr = 
no. days trongest win 
Months. No. és 5 - com- Aver- Aver- Prevail- recorded. 
of hours | C&2%8s dees = homie Fs me 
per 5 clouded. | no. o irec- iles ; 
possible velo- : Direc- 
month duration. gales. city. tion. ae tion. 
Jan.:...... 89 31-8 13 2 8-8 NW 46 NW 
Bebe. it. 112 38-9 10 1 8-4 SW 55 SE 
Mar.. 130 85-3 9 2 8-6 Ss) 41 SW 
April.. 153 37-6 9 = 8-4 SE 33 SE 
May.. 195 42-1 7 - 8-1} 8S 382] NE 
June..... 226 48-2 6 = 7-0 Ss 28 Ss 
Fuly. os. : 238 50-2 4 - 6-3 | SW 32 | SW 
BOP es 229 52-4 5 - 6:5 SW 31 SW 
Sept..... 179 47°8 6 - 7-2 SW 32 |S, NW 
Wet... 8 114 33°9 11 1 8-2 SW 38 iS) 
Noy..-.. 73 25-9 13 ul 9-1] W 38 | NE 
Dec..... 60 22-3 17 1 9-0 NW 38 SW 
Year.... 1,798 - 110 8 8-0 SW 55 SE 


Average 


no. days with 


Fog. | Hail 

1 = 

a 1 = 
1 1 - 

1 = ~ 
9 = = 
9 = = 
9 2 fe 
1 7) es = 
= 1 2 
1 = 

9 5 - 


is 


Ch a 
September......... 
SODLODEE....... sicscreseusre 


Wind. Average number of days with 
Average | Average Strongest wind 
number | hourly Ee pilng yepordeil. Thunder.| Fog. Hail. 
of gales. | velocity. es Bisestion: nf 
1 6-4 W 52 NW = = = 
1 6-6 WwW 48 W = as = 
1 7-6 SW 48 SW - = = 
1 8-5 W 56 NW - = = 
1 8-8 NW 48 | N, NW a i p= 
1 8-6 NW 50 W 1 - 1 
1 7-6 NW 48 NW 3 - = 
1 7-3 NW 36 WwW 2 - = 
1 7:5 NW 62 NW = = = 
1 6-5 NW 40 W - = = 
1 6-0 WwW 36 | Several. = = re 
1 6-5 | W 52]  W - = = 
2 7:3 W 62 NW ib = 1 
1 Wind, days with thunder, etc., 1897-1916. 
Pas,! Man., lat. 53° 49’ N., long. 101° 15’ W. 
7:5 W 43 NW = = = 
7-2 W 40 Ww = = = 
7-5 Ss 45 W = 1 = 
8-3 E 41 SW = = zs 
8-5 EK 40 = S ve wr 
7:8 SE 44 SW 2 = = 
8-9 W 54 SW = 2 $e 
7:7 Ww 48 NW 2 1 = 
6-8 Ww 41 NW = 1 a 
75 Ww 42 W = = rz, 
7°9 Ww 33 NW = iz = 
7-1 SW 38 W = = = 
7-7 |W 54| SW E 5 A 


NO RWNMDN WED wwh 


1 Wind, days with thunder, etc., 1910-1920. 
Port Newson,! Man., lat. 57° 0’ N., long. 92° 56’ W. 


1 Wind, days with thunder, ete., 1916-1920. 


5854—4} 


34) W, NW 
48 NW 
4] NE 
51 NW 
40 NE 
38 | NE,NW 
53 NE 
42 | NE,NW 
42 |SW,NW 
40 = 
43 N 
42 NW 
53 NE 


Ce | OO | |) | | | | 
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7.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations— 
concluded. 
(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 
Port ArtHouR,! Onrt., lat. 48° 27’ N., long. 89° 13’ W. 


Wind. Average number of days with 
Seraneert wing 
Months. Average | Average oe recorded. ‘ 
number | hourly Eevee ee ean orn een Hail. 
of gales. | velocity. ; ee Direction: 

Vanuahyaercnee 1 6-9 NW 37 NW ~ - - 
HebrUary,).nee ates 1 7-1 NW 50 NW - - - 
Marchese cess sn 1 7°8 NW 52 N - - - 
wAgpril 5 Meese ais, cisie tea ois 1 7°8 S 39 | NW, NE 1 1 - 
NS aek a laeeee eee 1 7-8 SE 41 NE 1 2 - 
UDA ahr eee, ee - 6:7 iE 51 NW 2. 2 - 
LTS aes nie) ie ae - 6-4 34 NW 4 1 = 
PAUISUIS Go arsto:o!staetere- - 6-7 SW 41 NW 3 2 - 
September......... - 7-1 SW 62 NW 2 2 - 
Octobersy nce 1 7-4 SW 42 NW 1 3 - 
November........ 1 8-1 NW 40 NW - 1 - 
ecember......... il 7-4 NW 52 NW - 1 ~ 
Xeartnsnn cerns: 8 7:3 SW 62 NW 14 15 - 


1 Wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1920. 


Wuire River,! Onr., lat. 51° 30’ N., long. 94° 2’ W. 


January eeeemeee - 4-2 SE 28 NW - = = 
BIGDTUAIY Ae ces ecto - 3-3 EK 22158, NW - - = 
Marchitne: sec cene: - 4-4 E 30 N - = = 
"ADT 2) cera crarel: - 5-0 1D) 30 N - = = 
May jn cacdee noon: = - 5-6 SE 28 SW 1 - - 
TUNG scncsiercitssiemee - 5-0 Ss 82 SW 1 - = 
Vil yometeeercee Ace - 4-4 SW 23 N 2 ft - 
AUSUBE Ai ates scan - 3-6 s 24 SW 2 1 - 
September......... - 3-9 SW 24 iS} 2 1 = 
October ...0-csne - 4-1 SE 25 SW - = 
November........ - 4-6 SE 25 | NW, SW - - - 
December......... - 3-7 Ss 24 - - - 
IVIGAT Nec ne ari ees - 4.3 SE 82 SW 8 3 - 


1 Wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1920. 
Cocurang,! Ont., lat. 49° 4’ N., long. 80° 58’ W. 


Janus Yom - 7°8 W 34 NW - - = 
Hebruary. 0 nese - 7-2 NW 82 NW - - - 

arch - 8-2 SW 33 NW - - - 
tA DT. oe ee = 8-4 SE 35 NW - = = 
Mavi ccs mee (eer - 8:5 Ss 35 NW 1 1 = 
TUN sss ose veneer: - 8-4 Ss 34 SW 2 - - 
JULY tosses. ar Cee - 7-1 W 29 SW 3 - - 
AUCUBt ee. ose - 6-5 W 31 NW 2 - - 
September... : - 7:3 SW 30 SW 1 1 - 
October...... - 7-2 SW 35 SE - dt - 
November - 6-6 SW 30 SW - 1 = 
December......... - 6-8 NW 27 SW - 1 - 
RVGAT fac ee orlareciae - 7-5 SW 35 | NW, SE 9 5 .- 

1 Wind, days with thunder, etc., 1911-1920. 
Sours West Pornt,! Anticostr, Quz., lat. 49° 23’ N., long. 63° 38’ W. 

Sanvargaee non 16 21-9 NW 72 NW - - ~ 
February. ...30.... 13 19-9 SW 65 NW - 1 - 

ARON Se asiac eesti 12 18-6 Ss 68 NW - 1 - 
PADTLL Jrnteeiten eee 8 15-8 SE 70 NW = 3 - 
IWR YS saree, meen eae 6 13-8 SE 52 NW - Bi - 
NTGHIG:, Seretche cite tebe oe 4 13°38 SE 56 WwW - 5 - 
Villy. Snchachtese: 3 12-1 SE 44 Ww - 7 - 
August..... 4 12-3 SE 68 Ww - 5 - 
September. 6 14-3 SE 58 NW - 3 - 
October.... 10 16-6 Ss 67 W - 4 - 
November........ 11 18-8 SE 98 N - 1 - 
December......... 14 20-6 SW 71 NW - 1 - 
Vien Pesce: 107 16-5 iS} 98 N 34 
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II.—HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 


I.—HISTORY. 


In the 1922-23 edition of the Canada Year Book, on pages 60-80, will be found 
an outline of the history of Canada, which is not reprinted here, for reasons of space. 

The following select bibliography of historical works relating to Canada has 
been contributed by Adam Shortt, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Chairman of the 
Historical Documents Publication Board, Ottawa. 


Select Bibliography of the History of Canada. 


Report of Select Committee on the State of the civil government of Canada. 1828. 

Reports of Commissioners on the grievances complained of in Lower Canada, (Lord 
Gosford, Sir G. Gipps, and Sir C. Grey). 1837. 

Lord Durham’s report on B.N.A. and 5 appendices, 1839. 

Appendices—(a) Clergy Reserves; (b) Public Lands and Emigration; (c) Muni- 
cipal Institutions of L.C.; (d-e) Education and Feudal Tenures. (Twice 
reprinted in recent years by Methuen, 1902, and by Clarendon Press, 1912). 

Correspondence re the affairs of Canada, June, 1840, to August, 1841. 1841. 
Report of Select Committee on the H.B.C., 1857. 
Papers re explorations conducted by Prof. H. Y. Hind. 4 maps of country from 

the Red River to the Saskatchewan, 1859. 

Papers re explorations under Captain J. Palliser, 1859. 8 reports, June, 1857, to 
_Jan., 1859. Map of route and several plans by J. Hector, the geologist, 1859. 
Correspondence re Canadian tariff on British goods, Mar., 1859, to Apr., 1860. 1864. 
Correspondence re the proposed union of the B.N.A. provinces, December, 1864, 
to January, 1867. 1867. ; 
Documents relating to the Colonial History of the State of New York; procured in 

Holland, England and France, by John Romeyn Broadhead, Esq. Edited by 

E. B. O’Callaghan, M.D., LL.D. 11 vols. Albany, 1858. (Vols. ix and x, 

Paris Documents.) 

Collection de Manuscripts contenant Lettres, Memoirs et autres Documents 

Historigues relatifs 4 la Nouvelle-France. 4 vols. Quebec, 1883. 

Charlevoix: Histoire et Description Générale de la N ouvelle-France, avec le Journal 

Historique d’un Voyage fait par ordre du Roi dans |’Amérique Septentrionale. 

3 vols. Paris, 1774. 


Gourlay: Statistical Account of Upper Canada. Compiled with a view to a Grand 


System of Emigration. 2 vols. and introduction. London, 1822. 

Eighth and Ninth Reports of the Committee of the House of Assembly on that 
Part of the Speech of His Excellency the Governor in Chief which relates to 
the Settlement of the Crown Lands, with Minutes of Evidence taken before 
the Committee. Quebec, 1824. 

Substance of Two Speeches, delivered in the House of Commons on the 21st and 
25th of March, 1825, by the Right Hon. William Huskisson, respecting Colonial 
Policy and Foreign Commerce of the Country. London, 1825. ; 

Seventh Report of the Select Committee of the House of Assembly of Upper Canada 
on Grievances. Toronto, 1835. : 

Kingsford: History of Canada. 19 vols. Toronto, 1887-98. showed ‘ 

Documents relating to the Constitutional History of Canada, 1759-1791, selectec 
and edited with notes by A. Shortt and Arthur G. Doughty. Ottawa, 1907 

Ordinances for the Province of Quebec, 1764-90. ee 

Extra-Official State Papers. By a late Under-Secretary of State. (By Wm. 
Knox.) 2 vols. 1789. , ea): Vern aes 

Weld: Travels through the States of North America, and the I rovinces 0 /ppe 
and Lower Canada, during the Years 1795, 1796 and 1797. 2 vols. London, 
1800. (Vol. ii.) f : nr 

La Beate Foor: Travels through the United States of North Americ - 
the Country of the Iroquois and Upper Canada, in the Years 1795, 1796 anc 
1797. 2 vols. London, 1799. 
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Baring: An Inquiry into the Causes and Consequences of the Orders in Council; 
and an Examination of the Conduct of Great Britain towards the Neutral 
Commerce of America. London, 1808. ; 

Heriot: Travels through the Canadas, with an Account of the Productions, Com- 
merce and Inhabitants of those Provinces. London, 1807. : ; 
Gray: Letters from Canada, shewing the Present State of Canada, its Productions, 

Trade, Commercial Importance and Political Relations. London, 1809. __ 

The Colonial Policy of Great Britain, considered with Relation to her North Ameri- 
can Provinces and West India Possessions, wherein the Dangerous Tendency 
of American Competition is developed and the necessity of recommending a 
Colonial System on a Vigorous and Extensive Scale exhibited and defended. 
London, 1816. : 

Haliburton: An Historical and Statistical Account of Nova Scotia. 2 vols. Hali- 
fax, 1829. 

Canniff: History of the Settlement of Upper Canada. Toronto, 1869. 

The Canadas: Comprehending Topographical Information concerning the Quality 
of the Land, for the use of Emigrants and Capitalists. Compiled from Original 
Documents furnished by John Galt, Esq. London, 1836. 

Political Annals of Lower Canada. Montreal, 1828. 

Shipping Interest. Two Letters in Reply to the Speech of the Rt. Hon. W. Husk- 
isson in the House of Commons, May 7th, 1827. London, 1827 (signed Mer- 
cator Loyds.) 

Three Reports from the Select Committee appointed to enquire into the State of 
the Trade and Commerce of Upper Canada. 1835. 

Report from the Select Committee on Timber Duties; together with the Minutes 
of Evidence, and Appendix, and Index. (London Govt. Print.) 1836. 

Bouchette: The British Dominions in North America; or, a Topographical and 
Statistical Description of the Provinces of Lower and Upper Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, the Islands of Newfoundland, Prince Edward, and 
Cape Breton. 2 vols. London, 1832. 

Martin: Statistics of the Colonies of the British Empire. From the Official Records 
of the Colonial Office. First edition, London, 1839. Later edition, 1847. 
Christie: A History of the Late Province of Lower Canada. 6 vols. Quebec, 1848. 
Murdoch: A History of Nova-Scotia, or Acadie. 3 vols. Halifax, 1867. (Vol. iii.) 

Chalmers: A History of Currency in the British Colonies. London, n.d. (1894). 

The Currency of the British Colonies. (By James Pennington.) London, 1848. 

Wier: Sixty Years in Canada. Montreal, 1903. 

The oat Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review. 2 vols. Toronto, 

Chisholm: Letters and Speeches of Joseph Howe. 2 vols. Halifax, 1909. 

Correspondence relative to the Affairs of Lower Canada, 1841. London, 1841. 
(Union of the two Canadas. Their financial situation. Emigration. Official 
correspondence between Lord Russell, Sir George Arthur and Lord Sydenham.) 

Parliamentary Debates on the Subject of Confederation of the British North Ameri- 
can Provinces. 

Dent: Last Forty Years. 2 vols. Toronto, 1881. 

Elgin: Letters and Journals of James, Eighth Earl of Elgin. Edited by Walrond. 
London, 1872. 

oe Colonial Policy of Lord J. Russell’s Administration. 2 vols. London, 

vo. 

Hincks: Reminiscences of his Public Life. Montreal, 1884. 

Pope: Memoirs of Sir John A. Macdonald. 2 vols. London, 1894. 

Shortt: Lord Sydenham. Toronto, 1909. 

Todd: Parliamentary Government in the British Colonies. London, 1894. 

Turcotte: Le Canada sous l'Union 1841-1867. 2 vols. Quebec, 1871. 

Walrond: Letters of Lord Elgin. London, 1872. 

Campbell: Nova Scotia in its Historical, Mercantile and Industrial Relations. 
Montreal, 1873. 

The Report of Israel D. Andrews, Consul of the United States for Canada and New 
Brunswick, on the Trade and Commerce of the British North American Colonies, 
and upon the Trade of the Great Lakes and Rivers. Washington, 1854. 
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Keefer: A Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Reciprocity Treaty, with an Explan- 
ation of the Services rendered in connection therewith. Toronto, 1863. 

Morgan: Dominion Annual Register, 1878-1889. 

Breckenridge: History of Banking in Canada. Washington, 1910. 

Akins: Selections from the Public Documents of Nova Scotia. Halifax, 1869. 

Campbell: History of Prince Edward Island. Halifax, 1875. 

McGregor: Historical and Descriptive Sketches of the Maritime Colonies of British 
America. London, 1828. 

MacMechan: Nova Scotia Archives, vols. ii and iii. Halifax, 1900, 1908. 

Raymond: Winslow Papers, A.D. 1776-1826. St. John, 1901. 

Day: History of the Eastern Townships. Montreal, 1869. 

Cartwright: Life and Letters of the late Hon. Richard Cartwright. Toronto, 1876. 

Robinson: Life of Sir John Beverley Robinson. Edinburgh, 1904. 

Smith, Wm.: History of Canada. 2 vols. Quebec, 1815. 

The Life and Times of Sir Alexander Tilloch Galt, by Oscar Douglas Skelton. 
Toronto. Oxford University Press, 1920. 

Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, by Oscar Douglas Skelton. Illustrated 
with photographs. Vols.iand ii. Oxford University Press. Toronto, 1921. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal Party. A Political History. By J. S. Willison. 
In two volumes. Toronto. George N. Morang & Company, Ltd. 1903. 

Canada and Its Provinces. A history of the Canadian People and their Institutions. 
Adam Shortt and Arthur G. Doughty, general editors. In twenty-three 
volumes. Edinburgh University Press. Toronto, 1917. 

Garneau: Histoire du Canada, 4 vols. Montreal, 1883. 

Sulte: Histoire des Canadiens-frangais, 8 vols. Montreal, 1882-4. 

David: L’Union des Deux Canadas, 1841-1867. Montreal, 1888. 

Taché: Des Provinces de l’Amérique du Nord et d’une Union fédérale. Quebec, 
1858. 

Langevin: Le Canada, ses Institutions, Ressources, Produits, Manufactures, ete. 
Quebec, 1855. 

Cauchon: L’Union des Provinces de l’Amérique Britannique du Nord. Quebec, 
1865. 


IIl.— CHRONOLOGY, 1497 to 1925. 


1497. June 24, Eastern coast of North 1608. Champlain’s second visit. July 3, 


America discovered by John Cabot. Founding of Quebec. 

1498. Cabot discovers Hudson strait. 1609. July, Champlain discovers lake 

1501. Gaspar Corte Real visits New- Champlain. 
foundland and Labrador. 1610-11. Hudson explores Hudson bay 

1524. Verrazano explores the coast of and James bay. ; 

Nova Scotia. 1611. Brulé ascends the Ottawa river. 

1534. June 21, Landing of Jacques Cartier 1612. Oct. 15, Champlain made lieutenant- 
at Esquimaux bay. general of New France. 

1535. Cartier’s second voyage. He as- 1613. June, Champlain ascends the Ottawa 
eends the St. Lawrence to Stada- river. i 
cona (Quebec), (Sept. 14) and 1615. Champlain explores lakes Nipis- 
Hochelaga (Montreal), (Oct. 2). sing, Huron and Ontario (Dis- 


1541. Cartier’s third voyage. covered by Brulé and Le Caron). 
1542-3. De Roberval and his party winter 1616. First schools opened at Three Rivers 


at Cap Rouge, and are rescued by and Tadoussac. 

Cartier on his fourth voyage. 1620. Population of Quebec, 60 persons. 
1557. Sept. 1, Death of Cartier at St.Malo, 1621. Code of laws issued, and register 

France. of births, deaths and marriages 
1592. Straits of Juan de Fuca discovered opened in Quebec. 

by de Fuca. 1622. Lake Superior discovered by Brulé. 


1603. June 22, Champlain’s first landing 1623. First British settlement of Nova 
in Canada, at Quebec. Scotia. 


i val (Anna- 1627. New France and Acadia granted to 
i Pos NS). Pans HRS. the Company of 100 Associates. 
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1628. Port Royal taken by Sir David 
Kirke. 

1629. April 24, Treaty of Susa between 
France and England. July | 20, 
Quebec taken by Sir David Kirke. 

1632. March 29, Canada and Acadia restored 
to France by the Treaty of St. 
Germain-en-Laye. 

1633. May 23, Champlain made 
governor of New France. 

1634. July 4, Founding of Three Rivers. 

1634-35. Exploration of the Great Lakes 
by Nicolet. 


1635. Dec. 25, Death of Champlain at 
Quebec. 


1638. June 1i, First recorded earthquake 
_ in Canada. 


1640. Discovery of lake Erie by Chav- 
monot and Brébeuf. 


1641. Resident population of New France, 
240. 


first 


1642. May 17, Founding of Ville-Marie 
(Montreal). 

1646. Exploration of the Saguenay by 
Dablon. 


1647. Lake St. John discovered by de Quen. 


1648. March 5, Council of New France 

created. 

1649. March 16-17, Murder of Fathers 

Brébeuf and Lalemant by Indians. 

1654. Aug., Acadia taken by an expe- 

dition from New England. 

1655. Nov. 3, Acadia restored to France 

by the Treaty of Westminster. 

1659. June 16, Francois de Laval arrives 
in Canada as Vicar-Apostolic. 

May 21, Dollard des Ormeaux and 
sixteen companions killed at the 
Long Sault, Ottawa river. 

Company of 100 Associates ais- 
solves. Feb. 5, Severe earthquake. 
April, Sovereign Council of New 
France established. Population of 
New France, 2,500, of whom 800 
were in Quebec. 

May, Company of the West Indies 
founded. 

Mar. 23, Talon appointed intendant. 
Population of New France, 3,215. 
July 21, Acadia restored to France 
by the Treaty of Breda. White 
population of New France, 3,918. 
Mission at Sault Ste. Marie founded 

by Marquette. 

May 18, Charter of the Hudson's 
Bay Company granted. 


Population of Acadia, 441. 


Population of New France, 6,705. 
April 6, Comte de Frontenac 
governor. 

June 13, 
founded. 


1660. 


1663. 


1664. 
1665, 
1667. 


1668. 
1670. 


1671, 
1672. 


1673. Cataraqui (Kingston) 


1674. 


1675. 
1678. 
1679. 


1682. 
1683. 


1685. 
1686. 


1687. 
1689, 


1690. 


1691. 


1692. 


1693. 
1697. 


1698. 


1703. 


1706. 
1709. 
1710. 


ayalile 


17138. 


1720 


1721 


1727 
1728 


1731 


Oct. 1, Laval becomes first Bishop 
of Quebec. 

Population of New France, 7,832. 

Niagara Falls visited by Hennepin. 

Ship Le Griffon built on Niagara 
river above the falls by La Salle. 
Population of New France, 9,400; 
of Acadia, 515. 

Frontenac recalled. 

Population of New France, 10,251. 


Card money issued. 


Population of New France, 12,373; 
of Acadia, 885. 


March 18, La Salle assassinated. 


June 7, Frontenac reappointed gover- 
nor. Aug. 5, Massacre of whites by 
Indians at Lachine, 

May 21, Sir William Phipps: captures 
Port Royal, but is repulsed in an 
attack on Quebec (Oct. 16-21). 

Kelsey, of the Hudson’s Bay Co., 
reaches the Rocky mountains. 

Population of New France, 12,431. 
Oct. 22, Defence of Verchéres 
against Indians .by Magdeleine 

- de Verchéres. 

Population of Acadia, 1,009. 


Sept. 20, By the Treaty of Rys- 
wick, places taken ducing the 
war were mutually restored. 
D’Iberville defeats the Hudson’s 
Bay Co.’s ships on Hudson bay. 

Nov. 28, Death of Frontenac. Popula- 
tion of New France, 15,355. 

June 16, Sovereign Council of Canada 
becomes Superior Council and 
membership increased from 7 to 12. 


Population of New France, 16,417. 
British invasion of Canada. 
Oct. 13, Port Royal taken by Nichol- 


son. 


Sept. 1, Part of Sir H. Walker’s 
fleet, proceeding against Quebec, 
wrecked off the Seven Islands. 


April 11, Treaty of Utrecht; Hud- 
son bay, Acadia and Newfound- 
land ceded to Great Britain. 
Aug., Louisbourg founded by the 
French. Population of New France, 
18,119. 

Population of New France, 24,234; 
of Isle St. Jean (P.E.1.), about 
100. April 25, Governor and 
Council of Nova Scotia appointed. 


June 19, Burning of about one half 
of Montreal. 


Population of New France, 30,613. 
eee of Isle St. Jean (P.E.I.), 
330. 


Population of the north of the penin- 
sula of Acadia, 6,000. 
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1734. Road opened from Quebee to Mon- 
treal. Population of New France, 
37,716 
Iron smelted at St. Maurice. French 
population of the north of the 
Acadia peninsula, 7,598. 
Population of New France, 42,701. 


June 17, Taking of Louisbourg by 
_ Pepperell and Warren. 


Marquis de La Jonquiére appointed 
governor, captured at sea by the 

_ English, took office Aug. 15, 1749. 

Oct. 18, Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Louisbourg restored to France in 
exchange for Madras. 

June 21, Founding of Halifax—British 
immigrants brought to Nova Scotia 
by Governor Cornwallis, 2,544 
a. Fort Rouillé (Toronto) 

ult. 


St. Paul’s Church, Halifax, (oldest 
Anglican church in Canada) built. 
March 25, Issue of the Halifax 
“Gazette,” first paper in Canada. 
British and German population of 
Nova Scotia, 4,203. May 17, Death 

of La Jonquiére. 


Population of New France, 55,009. 


July 10, Marquis de Vaudreuil 
Cayvagnal governor. Sept. 10, 
Expulsion of the Acadians from 
Nova Scotia. 


Seven Years’ War between Great 
Britain and France. 


July 26, Final capture of Louisbourg 
by the British. Oct. 7, First 
meeting of the Legislature of Nova 
Scotia. 


July 25, Taking of Fort Niagara 
by the British. July 26, Begin- 
ning of the siege of Quebec. July 
31, French victory at Beauport 
Flats. Sept. 13, Defeat of the 
French on the Plains of Abraham. 
Death of Wolfe. Sept. 14, Death 
of Montcalm. Sept. 18, Surrender 
of Quebec. 


April 28, Victory of the French under 
Lévis at Ste. Foy. Sept. 8, Sur- 
render of Montreal. Military rule 
set up in Canada. Population of 
New France, 70,000. 


1762. British population of Nova Scotia, 
8,104. First British settlement in 
New Brunswick. 


1763. Feb. 10, Treaty of Paris by which 
Canada and its dependencies are 
ceded to the British. May, 
Rising of Indians under Pontiac, 
who take a number of forts and 
defeat the British at Bloody Run 
(July 31). Oct. 7, Civil govern- 
ment proclaimed. Cape Breton 
and Isle St. Jean annexed to Nova 
Scotia; Labrador, Anticosti and 
Magdalen islands to Newfound- 


1737. 


1739. 
1745. 


1747. 
1748. 


1749. 


1750. 
1752. 


1754. 
1755. 


1756. 
1758. 


1759. 


1760. 


land. Nov. 21, General Jas. Murray 
appointed governor in chief. First 
Canadian post offices established 
at Montreal, Three Rivers and 
Quebec. 

1764. June 21, First issue of the Quebec 
“Gazette.”’ Aug. 13, Civil govern- 
ment established. 

1765. Publication of the first book printed 
in Canada, ‘‘Catéchisme du Diocése 
de Sens.’” May 18, Montreal nearly 
destroyed by fire. Population of 
Canada, 69,810. 

1766, July 24, Peace made with Pontiac 
at Oswego. 

1768. Charlottetown, P.E.I., founded. April 
11, Great fire at Montreal. April 
12, Sir Guy Carleton (Lord Dor- 
chester) governor in chief. 

1769. Isle St. Jean (Prince Edwara Island) 
separated from Nova Scotia, with 
governor and council. 

1770-72. Hearne’s journey to the Copper- 
mine and Slave rivers and Great 
Slave lake. 

1773. Suppression of the order of Jesuits 
in Canada and escheat of their 
estates. 


1774. June 22, The Quebec Act passed. 


1775. May 1, The Quebec Act comes into 
force. Outbreak of the American 
Revolution. Montgomery and 
Arnold invade Canada. Nov. 12, 
Montgomery takes Montreal; Dee. 


31, is defeated and killed in an 
attack on Quehec. 
1776. The Americans are defeated and 


driven from Canada by Carleton. 

1777. Sept. 18, General Frederick Haldi- 
mand governor in chief. 

1778. Captain Jas. Cook explores Noot- 
ka sound and claims the north- 
west coast of America for Great 
Britain. June 3, First issue of 
the Montreal ‘‘Gazette.”’ 


1783. Sept. 3, Treaty of Versailles, recog- 
nizing the independence of the 
United States. Organization of 


the Northwest Company at Mont- 
real. Kingston, Ont., and St. John, 
N.B., founded by United Empire 
Loyalists. 

1784. Population of Canada, 113,012. Aug. 
16, New Brunswick and (Aug. 26) 
Cape Breton separated from Nova 
Scotia. 

1785. May 18, Incorporation of Parrtown 
(St. John, N.B.). 


1786. April 22, Lord Dorchester again 
governor in chief. Oct. 23, Govern- 
ment of New Brunswick moved 
from St. John to Fredericton. 


1787. C. Inglis appointed Anglican bishop 
of Nova Scotia—the first colonial 
bishopric in the British Empire. 
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1788. King’s College, Windsor, N.S., Hull to Brock. Oct. 13, Defeat of 
opened. Sailing packet service the Americans at Queenston Heights 
established between Great Britain and death of Gen. Brock. 
and Halifax. 1813. Jan. 22, British victory at French- 
1789. Quebec and Halifax Agricultural town. April 27, York (Toronto) 
Societies established. taken and burned by the Ameri- 
1790. Spain surrenders her exclusive rights cans. June 5, British victory at 
on the Pacific coast. Population Stoney Creek. June 24, British, 
of Canada, 161,311. (This census warned by Laura Secord, capture 
does not include what becomes in an American force at Beaver 
the next year Upper Canada.) ees Sept. 10, Commodore Perry 
1791. The Constitutional Act divides the ea “4 eller ek Sec 
province of Quebec into Upper and Ss a eS as 
Lower Canada, each with a lieu- Harrisonyad inal = ue Pen i 
tenant-governor and legislature. The Oe 26 Vinta Seen Evied. 
Act goes into force Dec. 26. Sept. ct. 26, Victory of. Prench-Cana- 
12, Colonel J. G. Simeoe, first dian troops under de Salaberry 
lieutenant-governor of Upper a CBee vat i Bieoteee 
Canada. j an 
F ; i 
1792. Sept. 17, First legislature of Upper mee te ae aoe Niseera 
Canada opened at Newark (Niag- P 
publ eit Hah abe Oe 1814. March 30, Americans repulsed at 
Lower Canada opened at Quebec. ee age pee AD Capture of 
Vancouver island cireumnavigated pea ig he te ae rae oy 
y Vancouver. spp ak Be ae 
1793. April 18, First issue of the ‘‘Upper Tae aie ENE Renee 
Canada Gazette.” June 28, Jacob Seotia invade and occupy northern 
Mountain appointed first Anglican Maine. Sept. 11, British defeat at 
bishop of Quebec. July 9, Importa- Platte ‘lake Champlain 
tion of slaves into Upper Canada Dec. 24, Treaty of Ghent aes ihe 
forbidden. Rocky — mountains war. “Population—Upper Conde, 
crossed by (Sir) Alexander Macken- : ; 
: 95,000; Lower Canada, 335,000. 
Sing York (Toronto) founded by 1815. July 3, Treaty of London regulates 
imcoe. : if 
a ; trade with the United States. The 
1794, ve é a nde ea Haas et pate ee destroyed by 
ab a the orthwest Company but 
ee ig: feel. By Ane. restored by Governor Semple. 
- acne oas fe) anada, na. 7 i 
Bena hy he hae aca Y 8G. Tne fii GOney Semple killed. 
e iver settlement again 
1796. Government of Upper Canada moved destroyed. : 
from N lagara to York (Toronto). 1817. July 18, First treaty with the North- 
1798. St. John’s Island (population 4,500) west Indians. Lord Selkirk re- 
re-named Prince Edward Island. stores the Red River settlement. 
1800. Founding of New Brunswick Col- Opening of the Bank of Montreal; 
lege, Fredericton (now University first note issued Oct. 1. Popula- 
of N.B.). The Rocky mountains Hon of Nova meee, goat 
crossed by David Thompson. 1818. Oct. a Convertien at PARCOE regulat- 
TR0d hNoreleveceane hy eiD : ing North American fisheries. Dal- 
Yi Pied RidnPARAC eo Selkirk to see Galles, Halifax, founded. 
1806. Nov. 22, Issue of ‘‘Le Canadien’? ee pannel meee : 
—first wholly French newspaper. 1819-22. Franktin’s overland Arctic ex- 
Population— Upper Canada, 70,718; peaniion: , 
Lower Canada, 250,000; New Bruns- 1820. Oct. 16, Cape Breton re-annexed to 
wick, 35,000; P.E.I., 9,676. Nova Scotia. 
1807. Simon Fraser explores the Fraser 1821. March 26, The Northwest Company 
river. Estimated population of absorbed by the Hudson’s Bay 
Nova Scotia, 65,000. Company. Charter given to Me- 
1809. Nov. 4, First Canadian steamer runs Gill College. 
from Montreal to Quebec. 1822. Population of Lower Canada, 427,465. 
1811. Lord Selkirk’s Red River settiement 1824. Population of Upser Canada, 150,066; 
founded, on land granted by Hud- of New Brunswick, 74,176. 
son’s Bay Company. 1825. Oct. 6, Great fire in the Miramichi 
1812. June 18, Declaration of war by the district, N.B. Opening of the 
United States. July 12, Americans Lachine canal. Population of 
under Hull cross the Detroit river. Lower Canada, 479,288. 
Aug. 16, Detroit surrendered by 1826. Founding of Bytown (Ottawa). 
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1827. Sept. 29, Convention of London 
relating to the territory west of 


the Rocky mountains. Popula- 
tion of Nova Scotia, including 
Cape Breton, 123,630. 

1828. The Methodist Church of Upper 


Canada separated from that of the 
United States. 


1829. Nov. 27, First Welland canal opened. 
Upper Canada College founded. 


1831. June 1, The North Magnetic Pole 
discovered by (Sir) James Ross. 
Population — Upper Canada, 
236,702; Lower Canada, 553,131; 
Assiaiboia, 2,390. 

1832. Outbreak of cholera in Canada. 
Incorporation of Quebec and Mon- 
treal. Bank of Nova Scotia 
founded. May 30, Opening of the 
Rideau canal. 

1833, Aug. 18, The steamer Royal William, 
built at Quebec, leaves Pictou for 
England. 


1834. Feb. 21, The Ninety-two Resolutions 
on public grievances passed by the 
Assembly of Lower Canada. Mar. 
6, Incorporation of Toronto. Popu- 
lation of Upper Canada, 321,145; of 
New Brunswick, 119,457; of Assini- 
boia, 3,356. 

1836. July 21, Opening of the first railway 
in Canada from Laprairie to St. 
John’s, Que. Victoria University 
opened at Cobourg (afterwards 
moved to Toronto). 


1837. Report of the Canada Commis- 


sioners. Rebellions in Lower 
Canada (Papineau) and Upper 
Canada (W. L. Mackenzie). Nov. 


23, Gas lighting first used in Mont- 


real. 
1838. Feb. 10, Constitution of Lower 
Canada suspended and _ Special 


Council created. March 30, The 
Earl of Durham governor in chief. 
April 27, Martial law revoked. 
June 28, Amnesty to political 
prisoners proclaimed. Nov.1, Lord 
Durham, censured by British Parlia- 
ment, resigns. Population— Upper 
Canada, 339,422; Assiniboia, 3,966; 
Nova Scotia, 202,575. 


1839. Feb. 11, Lord Durham’s report sub- 
mitted to Parliament. John Stra- 
chan made first Anglican bishop of 
Toronto. 


1840. July 23, Passing of the Act of Union. 
First ship of the Cunard line arrives 
at Halifax. July 28, Death of Lord 
Durham. 


1841. Feb. 10, Union of the two provinces as 
the province of Canada, with 
Kingston as capital. Feb. 13, 
Draper-Ogden administration. 
April 10, Halifax incorporated. 
June 13, Meeting of first united 
Parliament. Sept. 19, Death of 


Lord Sydenham. Population of 
Upper Canada, 455,688; of P.E.I., 
47,042. 

March 10, Opening of Queea’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston. Aug. 9, The Ash- 
burton Treaty. Sept. 16, Baldwin- 
Lafontaine administration. 

June 4, Victoria, B.C., founded. 
Dec. 12, Draper-Viger administra- 
tion. King’s (now University) Col- 
lege, Toronto, opened. 

May 10, Capital moved from King- 
ston to Montreal. Knox College, 
Toronto, founded. Population of 
Lower Canada, 697,084. 

May 28 and June 28, Great fires at 
Quebec. Franklin starts on his last 
Arctic expedition. 

May 18, Kingston incorporated. June 
15, Oregon Boundary Treaty. June 
18, Draper-Papineau administration. 

May 29, Sherwood-Papineau admin- 
istration. Electric telegraph ser- 
vice opened; Aug. 3, Montreal to 
Toronto; Oct. 2, Montreal to Que- 
bec. Nov. 25, Montreal-Lachine 
railway opened. 

March ints 


1842, 
1843. 
1844, 


1845. 
1846, 


1847. 


Lafontaine-Baldwin 
administration. May 30, Freder- 
icton incorporated. Responsible 
government granted to Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. 

April 25, Signing of the Rebellion 
Losses Act; rioting in Montreal 
and burning of the Parliament 
buildings. Nov. 14, Toronto made 
the capital. Vancouver island 
granted to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Population of Assiniboia, 

ool 

April 6, Transfer of the postal system 
from the British to the Provincial 
Government; uniform rate of post- 
age introduced. April 23, Postage 
stamps issued. Aug. 2, Incorpora- 
tion of Trinity College, Toronto. 


1848. 


1849. 


1851. 


Sept. 22, Quebec becomes the 
capital. Oct. 28, Hincks-Morin 
administration. Responsible 


government granted to Prince Ed- 
ward Island. Populacion—Upper 
Canada, 952,004; Lower Canada, 
890,261; New Brunswick, 193,800; 
Nova Scotia, 276,854. 


1852. July 8, Great fire at Montreal. Dec. 
8, Laval University, Quebec, open- 
ed. The Grand Trunk railway 
chartered. 


1854. June 5, Reciprocity Treaty with the 
United States. Sept. 11, MacNab- 
Morin ministry. Seigneurial tenure 
in Lower Canada abolished. Secu- 
larization of the clergy reserves. 

1855. Jan. 1, Incorporation of Ottawa. 
Jan. 27, MacNab-Taché administra- 
tion. March 9, Opening of the 
Niagara suspension bridge. April 
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1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


1859, 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


17, Incorporation of Charlottetown. 
Oct. 20, Government moved to 
Toronto. 


The Legislative Council of Canada 
is made elective. First meeting 
of the legislature of Vancouver 
island. May 24, Taché-J. A. Mac- 
donald administration. Oct. 27, 
Opening of the Grand Trunk railway 
from Montreal to Toronto. Popu- 
lation of Assiniboia, 6,691. 


Nov. 26, J. A. Macdonald-Cartier 
administration. Dec. 31, Ottawa 
chosen by Queen Victoria as future 
capital of Canada. 


Feb., Discovery of gold in Fraser 
River valley. July 1, Intro- 
duction of Canadian decimal cur- 
rency. Aug. 2,  Brown-Dorion 
administration. Aug. 5, Comple- 
tion of the Atlantic cable; first 
message sent. Aug. 6, Cartier- 
J. A. Macdonald administration. 
Aug. 20, Colony of British Columbia 
established. Control of Vancouver 
island surrendered by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 

Jan., Canadian silver coinage issued. 
Sept. 24, Government moved to 
Quebec. 

Aug. 8, The Prince of Wales (King 
Edward VII) arrives at Quebec. 
Sept. 1, Laying of the corner stone 
of the Parliament buildings at 
Ottawa by the Prince of Wales. 
Prince of Wales College, Charlotte- 
town, founded. 

Aug. 14, Great flood at Montreal. 
Sept. 10, Meeting of ‘the first 
Anglican provincial synod. Popula- 
tion—Upper Canada, 1,396,091; 
Lower Canada, 1,111,566; New 
Brunswick, 252,047; Nova Scotia, 
330,857; Prince Edward Island, 
80,857. 

May 24, Sandfield Macdonald-Sicotte 
administration. Aug. 2, Victoria, 
B.C., incorporated. 

May 16, Sand field Macdonald- Dorion 
administration. . 

March 30, TachéJ. A. Macdonald 
administration. Conferences on 
confederation of British North 
America; Sept. 1, at Charlotte- 
town; Oct. 10-29, at Quebec. Oct. 
19, Raid of American Confederates 
from Canada on St. Albans, Ver- 
mont. 

Feb. 38, The Canadian Legislature 
resolves on an address to the Queen 
praying for union of the provinces of 
British North America. IV, 16 
Belleau-J. A. Macdonald adminis- 
tration. Oct. 20, Proclamation fix- 
ing the seat of government at Otta- 
wa. 

March 17, Terminationof the Reci- 
procity Treaty by the United 


1867. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


States. May 31, Raid of Fenians 
from the United States into Can- 
ada; they are defeated at Ridge- 
way (June 2) and retreat across the 
border (June 3). June 8, First 
meeting at Ottawa of the Canadian 
legislature. Nov. 17, Proclamation 
of the union of Vancouver island to 
British Columbia. 

March 29, Royal assent given to the 
British North America Act. July 
1, The Act comes into force; Union 
of the provinces of Canada, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick as the 
Dominion of Canada; Upper and 
Lower Canada made separate »ro- 
vinces as Ontario and , Quebec; 
Viscount Monck first governor- 
general, Sir John A. Macdonald 
premier. Nov. 6, Meeting of the 
first Dominion Parliament. 

April 7, Murder of D’Arcy McGee 
at Ottawa. July 31, The Rupert’s 
Land Act authorizes the acqui- 
sition by the Dominion of the 
Northwest Territories. 


June 22, Act providing for the govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territories. 
Noy. 19, Deed of surrender to the 
Crown of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s territorial rights in the 
Northwest. Outbreak of the Red 
River Rebellion under Riel. 


May 12, Act to establish the province 
of Manitoba. July 15, Northwest 
Territories transferred to the Dom- 
inion and Manitoba admitted into 
Confederation. Sept. 24, Wolseley’s 
expedition reaches Fort Garry (Win- 
pipeg); end of the rebellion. 


April 2, First Dominion census 
(populations at this and succeeding 
enumerations given in section an 
population). April 14, Act estab- 
lishing uniform currency in the 
Dominion. May 8, Treaty of Wash- 
ington, dealing with questions out- 
standing between the United King- 
dem and United States. July 20, 
British Columbia enters Confedera- 
tion. 

March 5, Opening of the second 
Dominion Parliament. May -23, 
Act establishing the Northwest 
Mounted Police. July 1, Prince 
Edward Island enters Confedera- 
tion. Nov. 7, Alexander Mac- 
kenzie premier. Nov. 8, Incor- 
poration of Winnipeg. 


March 26, Opening of the third Domin- 
ion Parliament. May, Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, Guelph, opened. 


April 8, The Northwest Territories 
Act establishes a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and Council of the Northwest 
Territories. June 15, Formation of 
the Presbyterian Church of Canada. 

June 1, Opening of the Royal Military 
College, Kingston. June 5, First 
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1877. 


1878. 


1879, 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883, 
1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


sitting of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. July 3, Opening of the 
Intercolonial Railway from Quebec 
to Halifax. 


June 20, Great fire at St. John, N.B. 
Oct., First exportation of wheat 
from Manitoba to the United King- 
dom. Founding of the University 

. of Manitoba. 


July 1, Canada joins the International 
Postal Union. Oct. 17, Sir J. A. 
Macdonald premier. 


Feb. 18, Opening of the fourth Dom- 
inion Parliament. May 15, Adop- 
tion of a protective tariff (‘‘The 
National Policy’’). 


Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 
founded; first meeting and exhi- 
bition, March 6. May 11, Sir 
A. T. Galt appointed first Cana- 
dian High Commissioner in Lon- 
don. Sept. 1, All British posses- 
sions in North America and adjacent 
islands, except Newfoundland and 
its dependencies, annexed to Canada 
by Imperial Order in Council of 
July 31. Oct. 21, Signing of the con- 
tract for the construction of the 
Canadian Pacific railway. 


April 4, Second Dominion census. 
May 2, First sod turned of the 
Canadian Pacific railway. 


May 8, Provisional Districts of Assini- 
boia, Saskatchewan, Athabaska and 
Alberta formed. May 25, First 
meeting of the Royal Society of 
Canada. Aug. 23, Regina estab- 
lished as seat of government of 
Northwest Territories. 


Feb. 1, Opening of the fifth Dom- 
inion Parliament. September 5, 
Formation of the Methodist Church 
in Canada; United Conference. 

May 24, Sir Charles Tupper High 
Commissioner in London. Aug. 11, 
Order in Council settling the 
boundary of Ontario and Manitoba. 

March 26, Outbreak of Riel’s second 
rebellion in the Northwest. April 
24, Engagement at Fish Creek. 
May 2, Engagement at Cut Knife. 
May 12, Taking of Batoche. May 
16, Surrender of Riel. Aug. 24, First 
census of the Northwest Terri- 
tories. Nov. 16, Execution of Riel. 


April 6, Incorporation of Vancouver. 
June 7, Archbishop Taschereau 
of Quebec made first Canadian 
cardinal. June 13, Vancouver de- 
stroyed by fire. June 28, First 
through train on the Canadian 
Pacific railway from Montreal to 
Vancouver. July 31, First quin- 
quennial census of Manitoba. 

Interprovincial Conference at Quebec. 
April 4, First Intercolonial Con- 


1888. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894, 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


ference in London. April 13, Opening 
of the sixth Dominion Parliament. 


Feb. 15, Signing of Fishery Treaty 
between United Kingdom and 
United States at Washington. Aug., 
Rejection of Fishery Treaty by 
United States Senate. 


March 31, The Manitoba School Act 
abolishes separate schools. 


April 5, Third Dominion census. 
April 29, Opening of the seventh 
Domirion Parliament. June 6, 
Death of Sir J. A. Macdonald. 
June 15, Sir John Abbott premier. 


Feb. 29, Washington Treaty, pro- 
viding for arbitration of the Behring 
Sea Seal Fisheries question. July 
22, Boundary convention between 
Canada and the United States. Nov. 
25, Sir John Thompson premier. 


April 4, First sitting of the Behring 
Sea Arbitration Court. Dec. 18, 
Archbishop Machray, of Rupert’s 
Land, elected first Anglican primate 
of all Canada. 


June 28, Colonial Conference at 
Ottawa. Dec. 12, Death of Sir 
John Thompson at Windsor Castle. 
Dec. 21, (Sir) Mackenzie Bowell 
premier. 


Sept. 10, Opening of new Sault Ste. 
Marie canal. Oct. 2, Proclama- 
tion naming the Ungava, Frank- 
lin, Mackenzie and Yukon dis- 
tricts of Northwest Territories. 

April 24, Sir Donald Smith (Lord 
Strathcona) High Commissioner 
in London. April 27, Sir Charles 
Tupper premier. July 11, (Sir) 
Wilfrid Laurier premier. Aug., 
Gold discovered in the Klondyke. 
Aug. 19, Opening of the eighth 
Dominion Parliament. ~ 

July, Third Colonial Conference 
in London. Dec. 17, Award of 
the Behring Sea Arbitration Court. 

June 13, The Yukon district estab- 
lished as a separate territory. 
Aug. 1, The British Preferential 
Tariff of Canada goes into force. 
Aug. 23, Meeting at Quebec of the 
Joint High Commission between 
Canada and the United States. 
Dec. 25, British Imperial Penny 
(2 cent) Postage introduced. 


Oct. 11, Beginning of the South 
African war. Oct. 29, First Can- 
adian contingent leaves Quebec 


for South Africa. 


Feb. 27, Battle of Paardeberg. April 
26, Great fire at Ottawa and Hull. 


Jan. 22, Death of Queen Victoria 
and accession of King Edward 
Wand. Feb. 6, Opening of the 
ninth Dominion Parliament. April 
1, Fourth Dominion census. Sept. 
16-Oct. 21, Visit to Canada of the 
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Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 1911. May 23-June 20, Imperial Conference 
and York (King George V and in London. June 1, Fifth Dominion 
Queen Mary). census. July i Disastrous ce 
1902. May 31, End of South African War; 1 eee eee eee (six 
peace "signed at Vereeniging. June R L Roden praieeeOce te Tht 
30, Meeting of fourth Colonial ae ec ae ary eee Be Ontane 
Conference in London. hydro clbcte power transmission 
1903. Jan. 24, Signing of the Alaska Boun- system. Nov. 15, Opening of 12th 
dary ere aa pee June os ca Dominion Parliament. 
oration 0 egina. ct : : 
Nad of the Alaskan Boundary 1912. aad a ee ae sae ata 
Commission. of Dorion: Royal Gaitonivion 
1904. Feb. 1, Dominion Railway Com- May 15, Extension of the bound- 
mission established. April 19, ye gt Quebec, Ontario and 
Great fire in Toronto. Oct. 8, Manttobale (hues 17, Judgment 
Incorporation of Edmonton. delivered by the Imperial Privy 
1905. Jan. 11, Opening of the tenth Domin- Council on the marriage question 
ion Parliament. Sept. 1, Creation raised by the ne temere decree. 
of the provinces of Alberta and 4913. April 10, Japanese Treaty Act 
Saskatchewan. assented to. June 2, Trade agree- 
1906. University of Alberta founded. Oct. ment with West Indies came into 
8, Interprovincial Conference at force, 
Ottawa. 1914. Jan. 21, Death of Lord Strathcona 
1907. March 22, Industrial _ Disputes ane. MOH pele Sea. ey 
Investigation Act passed. April a eian a ey aaa ie Ph red 
EMS ES UE IG Toney Bee many; Au 12 with Austria-Hun- 
ference in London. New customs se eee ae Tutker “An 
tariff, including introduction of rank g oa nae Reha Gun: 
intermediate tariff. Sept. 19, New adian Parlin ort Oct 16. First 
commercial convention with Gansidisetinonin aie of aren: 33 000 
France signed at Paris. Oct. 17, a Teale Pi a laa 
First message by wireless tele- BOE de ape 
graphy between Canada and the 1915. Feb., First Canadian contingent 
United Kingdom. University of lands in France and proceeds to 
Saskatchewan founded. Flanders. April 22, Second battle of 
oe Ypres. April 24, Battle of St. Julien 
res. il 24, : é 
1908. Jan. 2, Establishment of Ottawa May 20-26, Battle of Festubert. 
branch of Royal Mint. April 11, June 15, Battle of Givenchy; 
Arbitration treaty between gallantry of Canadian troops highly 
United Kingdom and United eulogized by F.-M. Sir John 
States. May 4, Ratification of French. Oct. 30, Death of Sir 
Treaty for demarcation of bound- Charles Tupper. Nov. 22, Issue 
ary between Canada and United of Canadian War Loan of $50,000,000. 
States. June 21-23, Bicentenary of Nov. 30, War loan increased to 
op ek Gee ee at pone $100,000, 000. 
July 20-31, Quebec tercentenary cele- 
brations: visit to Quebec of Prince 1916, Jan. 12, eae in et Ae es 
of Wales. Aug. 2, Great fire in izing rate ae 500,000. °F ey 
Kootenay Valley, B.C. Univer- Dest pres t tt it re ; 
sity of British Columbia founded. Patlaiuchn. ai Biteuck be fie 
1909. Jan. 11, Signing of International April 3-20, Battle of St. Eloi. 
Boundary Waters Convention June 1, Census of Prairie Provintes. 
between Canada and United June 1-3, Battle of Sanctuary Wood. 
States. Jan. 20, Opening of 11th Sept. 1, Cornerstone of new Houses 
Dominion Parliament. May 19, of Parliament laid by Duke of 
Appointment of Canadian Com- Connaught. Sept., Issue of second 
mission of Conservation. July 28, war loan, $100,000,000. 
ne ee on leper’ Delence 19 1917. Feb. vencenen a te step rN naka) 
41a, eport o ominions 
1910. May 4, Passing of Naval Service Bill. Reval Commission. March, Third 


May 6, Death of King Edward 
VII and accession of King George 
Vesedune 7.0. Death, vot Goldwin 
Smith. Sept. 7, North Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries Arbitration award 
of the Hague ‘Tribunal. New 
trade agreement made with Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland and Italy. 


war loan, $150,000,000. March 20- 
May 2, Meetings in London of 
Impecial War Cabinet. March 21- 
April 27, Imperial War Conference. 
April 5, United States declares war 
against Germany. April 9, Capture 
of Vimy Ridge. June 21, Appoint- 
ment of Food Controller. Aug. 15, 
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Battle of Loos, capture of Hill 70. 
Aug. 29, Passing of Military Service 
Act. Sept. 20, Completion of Que- 
bee bridge. Sept. 20, Parlia- 
mentary franchise extended to 
women. Oct. 26-Nov. 10, Battle of 
Passchendaele. Nov. 12, Fourth 
war loan (Victory Bonds). Dec. 6, 
Disastrous explosion at Halifax, 
‘N.S. Dec. 17, General election and 
Union Government sustained. 


1918. Mar. 18, Opening of first session of 


13th Parliament. Mar. 21, Germans 
launch critical offensive on west 
front. Mar.-April, Second battle 
of the Somme. April 17, Secret 
session of Parliament. June-July, 
Prime Minister and _ colleagues 
attend Imperial War Conference 
in London. July 18, Allies assume 
successful offensive on west front. 
Aug. 12, Battle of Amiens. Aug. 26- 
28, Capture of Monchy le Preux. 
Sept. 2-4, Breaking of Drocourt- 
Queant line. Sept. 16, Austrian 
peace note. Sept. 27-29, Capture of 
Bourlon Wood. Sept. 30, Bulgaria 
surrenders and signs armistice. 
Oct. 1-9, Capture of Cambrai. 
Oct., Serious influenza epidemic. 
Oct. 6, First German peace note. 
Oct. 20, Capture of Denain. Oct. 
25-Nov. 2, Capture of Valenciennes. 
Oct. 28, Issue of fifth war loan for 
$300,000,000 in the form of Victory 
Bonds. Oct. 31, Turkey surrenders 
and signs armistice. Nov. 4, Aus- 
tria-Hungary surrenders and signs 
armistice. Nov. 10, Flight into 
Holland of German Emperor. 
Capture of Mons. Nov. 11, Germany 
surrenders and signs armistice. 


1919, Feb. 17, Death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


Feb. 20-July 7, Second session of 
13th Parliament of Canada. Mar. 
7, Appointment of government 
receiver of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
railway. May 1-June 15, Great 
strike at Winnipeg and other western 
cities. June 23, General election 
in Quebec, and retention of Liberal 
administration. June 28, Signing 
at Versailles of Peace Treaty and 
Protocol. July 24, General election 
in Prince Edward Island and defeat 
of Conservative administration. 
Aug. 15, Arrival of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales for official tour in 
Canada. Aug. 22, Formal opening 
of Quebec Bridge by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. Sept. 1, H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales lays founda- 
tion stone of tower of new Par- 
liament Buildings at Ottawa. Sept. 
1-Nov. 10, Third or special peace 
session of 13th Parliament of Can- 
ada. Oct. 20, General election in 
Ontario, and formation of ministry 
by E. C. Drury, United Farmers’ 
Organization. Issue of sixth war 
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loan for $300,000,000 in the form of 
Victory Bonds. Dec. 20, Organ- 
ization of ‘‘Canadian National 
Railways’? by Order in Council. 


1920. Jan. 10, Ratifications of the Treaty 


of Versailles. Feb. 19, Share- 
holders ratify agreement for sale 
of the Grand Trunk railway 
to the Dominion Government. 
Feb. 26-July 1, Fourth session 
of the Thirteenth Parliament of 
Canada. May 31-June 18, Trade 
Conference at Ottawa between 
Dominion and West Indian Govern- 
ments. June 29, Provincial gen- 
eral election in Manitoba; Liberal 
government retained in office. July 
10, Sir Robert Borden is succeeded 
by Right Hon. Arthur Meighen 
as Premier. July 16, Ratifications 
of the Treaty of St. Germain- 
en-Laye. July 27, Provincial gen- 
eral election in Nova _ Scotia; 
Liberal government sustained. 
Aug. 9, Ratifications of the Treaty 
of Neuilly-sur-Seine. Oct. 9, Pro- 
vincial general election in New 
Brunswick; Liberal government is 
sustained. Oct. 20, Prohibition 
defeated in British Columbia. 
Oct. 25, Referendum re complete 
prohibition of the liquor traffic 
is carried in Nova Scotia, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Nov. 15, First meeting of League of 
Nations Assembly beginsat Geneva, 
Switzerland. Dec. 1, Provincial 
general election in British Col- 
umbia; Liberal government is sus- 
tained. 


1921. Feb. 14-June 4, Fifth Session of 


Thirteenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 18, Ontario votes for pro- 
hibition of the manufacture, im- 
portation and sale of alcoholic 
liquors. May 1, Government con- 
trol of liquor traffic becomes 
effective in Quebec. May 10, 
Preferential tariff arrangement with 
British West Indies becomes effect- 
ive. June 20-August 5, Imperial Con- 
ference. June 9, At general election 
in Saskatchewan, Liberal govern- 
ment is sustained. July 18, At 
general election in Alberta, the 
United Farmers secure majority 
of seats. Sept. 5-Oct. 5, Second 
meeting of Assembly of League of 
Nations at Geneva. Nov, ii, 
Opening of conference on limita- 
tion of armament at Washington. 
Dec. 6, Dominion general election. 
Dec. 29, New ministry (Liberal), 
with Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King as premier, is sworn in. 


1922. Feb. 1, Arms Conference at Wash- 


ington approves. 5-power treaty 
limiting capital fighting ships and 
pledging against unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare and use of poison 
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gas. Feb. 10, Hon. P. C. Larkin 
appointed High Commissioner for 
Canada in the United Kingdom. 
Mar. 8-June 28, First session of 
Fourteenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 10, General Economic Con- 
ference opened at Genoa. July 138, 
Conference between Canada and 
the United States re perpetuating the 
Rush-Bagot Treaty regarding arm- 
ament on the Great Lakes. Aug. 
7, Allies’ Conference on war debts 
and reparations opened at London. 
Sept.4, Third assembly of Leagueof 
Nations opened at Geneva. Oct. 4, 
Order in Council consolidating 
separate lines in Canadian National 
Railway system. Oct. 5, Serious 
forest fires in northern Ontario; 
town of MHaileybury destroyed. 
Oct. 10, Mudania Armistice signed 
by Britain, France and Turkey. Oct. 
14, Fourth International Labour 
Conference at Geneva. Nov. 20, 
Turkish Peace Conference opened 
at Lausanne. Dec. 4, Opening of 
First International Postal Con- 
ference at Ottawa, between repre- 
sentatives of the United States and 
Canada. Dec. 9, Reparations Con- 
ference opened at London. Dec. 
15, Signing of trade agreement 
between Canada and France. 


1923. Jan. 1, National Defence Act, 1922, 


comes into effect, amalgamating 
Militia, Naval and Air Force de- 
partments. Jan. 4, Signing of trade 
agreement between Canada and 
Italy. Jan. 31-June 30, Second 
session of Fourteenth Parliament of 
Canada. April 1, Removal of 
British embargo on Canadian cattle 
effective. June 22, Manitoba votes 
for government control of the sale 
of liquor in the province. June 25, 
Provincial elections in Ontario; 
Conservative party under Hon. G. 
Howard Ferguson returned to 
power. July 26, Provincial elections 
in Prince Edward Island; Conserva- 
tive party under Hon. J. D. Stewart 
returned to power. Sept. 3, Fourth 
session of League of Nations at 
Geneva. Oct. 1, Imperial Con- 


ference and Imperial Economic 
Conference at London. Nov. 5, 
Alberta votes for government con- 
trol of the liquor traffic. 


1924. Feb. 28-July 19, Third session of the 


Fourteenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 23, British Empire Exhibition 
opened by King George at Wembley, 
England, with the Prince of Wales 
as President. June 20, Provincial 
general elections in British Col- 
umbia—Liberal government re- 
tained in office. July 3, Trade 
agreement between Canada and 
Belgium signed at Laurier House. 
July 16, Saskatchewan votes in 
favour of government control of the 
liquor traffic. Aug. 6-Aug. 16, 
Meetings of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science 
at Toronto. Aug. 11-16, Meeting of 
International Mathematical Con- 
gress at Toronto. Sept. 1. Opening 
of fifth Session of League of Nations 
at Geneva, Switzerland. Oct. 23. 
Plebiscite on liquor question in 
Ontario. Reduced majority for 
continuance of prohibition regula- 
tions. 


1925. Feb. 5-June 27, Fourth session of 


Fourteenth Parliament of Canada. 
June 2, Provincial general election in 
Saskatchewan. Liberal party 
under Hon. Mr. Dunning returned to 
office. June 10, Inauguration of the 
United Church of Canada. June 
25, Provincial general election in 
Nova Scotia. Conservative party 
under Hon. E. N. Rhodes returned 
to office. June 28, Official recep- 
tion at Ottawa to Field Marshal 
Earl Haig. July 6, Signing at 
Ottawa of trade agreement between 
Canada and the British West Indies. 
Aug. 10, Provincial general election 
in New Brunswick. Conservative 
party under Hon. J. B. M. Baxter 
returned to office. Aug. 10, Re- 
sumption of work in Nova Scotia 
coal mines after 5 months’ strike. 
Sept. 5, Fourteenth Parliament dis- 
solved. Oct. 29, Dominion general 
elections. 
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III.—CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. © 


The Dominion of Canada is the largest in area and the most populous of the 
great self-governing Dominions of the British Empire, which also include the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, the Union of South Africa, the Dominion of New Zealand 
and the island colony of Newfoundland (with Labrador). These Dominions enjoy 
responsible government of the British type, administered by Executive Councils 
(or Cabinets), acting as advisors to the representative of the Sovereign, themselves 
responsible to and possessing the confidence of the representatives elected to Parlia- 
ment by the people, and giving place to other persons more acceptable to Parliament 
whenever that confidence is shown to have ceased to exist. 

Of these Dominions, Canada, Australia and South Africa extend over enor- 
mous areas of territory, the first two approximating in area to Europe. Each 
section has its own problems and its own point of view, so that local Parliaments 
for each section, as well as the central Parliament for the whole country, are required. 
These local Parliaments, established when transportation and communication were 
more difficult and expensive than at present, were chronologically prior to the central 
body, to which on its formation they either resigned certain powers, as in the case of 
Australia, or surrendered all their powers with certain specified exceptions, as in 
Canada and South Africa. Of such local Parliaments, Canada at the present time 
has nine, Australia six, and South Africa four. 

Besides the Dominions above enumerated, the Irish Free State (Saorstat 
Eireann) now possesses full Dominion status. The great Empire of India has 
internationally been accepted as a member of the League of Nations, and in its 
internal administration has been placed on the road, formerly traversed by the 
Dominions which are now fully self-governing, towards responsible government. 
Indeed, the whole evolution of the Empire, throughout all its parts which are more 
than mere fortresses like Gibraltar or trading stations like Hong Kong, is in the 
direction of responsible government, to be attained in the dependencies as it has 
been in what used to be called the colonies, by the gradual extension of self-govern- 
ment in proportion to the growing capacities of their respective populations. It 
is the recognized aim of British administrators, by the extension of educational 
facilities and by just administration, to develop these capacities to the utmost, so 
that in the dependencies, as well as in the Dominions and in the Mother Country, 
the constitutional history of the future may be a record of “freedom slowly broad- 
ening down from precedent to precedent.” 


I.—CONSTITUTION AND GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
OF CANADA. 


Under the above heading a brief historical and descriptive account of the 
evolution of the general government of Canada was given on pages 89-100 of the 
Canada Year Book, 1922-23, to which the reader is referred. 


II.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN CANADA. 


Under the heading ‘Provincial and Local Government in Canada” a brief 
account of the government of each of the provinces of Canada and of its municipal 
institutions and judicial organization was published on pages 101-115 of the 1922-23 
edition of the Year Book. Considerations of space prevent republication in this 
edition. 
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III.—PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION IN CANADA. 


1.—Dominion Parliament. 


The Dominion Parliament is composed of the King, represented by the Gover- 
nor-General, the Senate and the House of Commons. The Governor-General is 
appointed by the King in Council. Members of the Senate are appointed for life 
by the Governor-General in Council and members of the House of Commons are 
elected by the people. As a result of the working out of the democratic principle, 
the part played by the King’s representative and the Upper Chamber of Parliament 
in the country’s legislation has been, in Canada as in the Mother Country, a steadily 
decreasing one, the chief responsibilities involved in legislation being assumed by 
the House of Commons. 


1.—The Governor-General of Canada. 


The Governor-General is appointed by the King as his representative in Canada, 
usually for a term of five years, with a salary fixed at £10,000 sterling per annum 
and forming a charge against the consolidated revenue of the country. The Gover- 
nor-General is bound by the terms of his commission and can only exercise such 
authority as is expressly entrusted to him. He acts under the advice of his Ministry, 
which is responsible to Parliament, and, as the acting head of the executive, sum- 
mons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament and assents to or reserves bills. In 
the discharge of these and other executive duties, he acts entirely by and with the 
advice of his Ministry (the Governor-General in Council). In matters of Imperial 
interest affecting Canada he consults with his ministers and submits their views 
to the British Government. The royal prerogative of mercy in capital cases, 
formerly exercised on the Governor-General’s own judgment and responsibility, 
is now exercised pursuant to the advice of the Ministry. 

A list of the Governors-General from the time of Confederation, with the 
dates of their appointment and assumption of office, is given in Table 1. 


1.— Governors-General of Canada, 1867-1925. 


. Date Date of 
Names. of Assumption 
Appointment. of Office. 


2.—The Ministry. 

A system of government based upon the British, by which a Cabinet or Ministry 
(composed of members of the House of Commons or the Senate), responsible to 
Parliament, holds office while it enjoys the confidence of the people’s representatives, 
is found in Canada. The Cabinet is actually a committee of the King’s Privy 
Council for Canada. Without enlarging upon the features of the system, it may 
be sufficient to note that the Cabinet is responsible to the House of Commons, and, 
following established precedent, resigns office when it becomes evident that it no 
longer holds the confidence of the people’s representatives. Members of the Cabinet 
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are chosen by the Prime Minister; each of them generally assumes charge of one 
of the various departments of the government, although one Minister may hold two 
portfolios at the same time, while other members may be without portfolio. The 
twelfth Ministry consisted on Sept. 30, 1925, of 21 members; 4 of them were 
without portfolio, while 3 others, including the Prime Minister, were in charge 
of two or more departments. 
The Prime Ministers since Confederation and their dates of office, together 
with the members of the twelfth Ministry, as on Sept. 30, 1925, are given in Table 2. 


2.—Ministries since Confederation. 


_ Nore.—A complete list of the members of Dominion Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appeared 
in the Year Book of 1912, pp. 422-429. A list of the members of Dominion Ministries from 1911 to 
1921 appeared in the Year Book of 1920, pp. 651-653. 


1, Rt. Hon.Sir John A. Macdonald, Premier. From July 1, 1867 to Nov. 6, 1873. 

2. Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, Premier. From Nov. 7, 1873 to Oct. 16, 1878. 

8. Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Premier. From Oct. 17, 1878 to June 6, 1891, 

4, Hon. Sir John J.C. Abbott, Premier. From June 16, 1891 to Dec. 5, 1892. 

5. Hon. Sir John S. D. Thompson, Premier. From Dec. 5, 1892 to Dec. 12, 1894, 

6. Hon. Sir Mackenzie Bowell, Premier. From Dec. 21, 1894 to April 27, 1896. 

7. Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Premier. From May 1, 1896 to July 8, 1896. 

8. Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Premier. From July 11, 1896 to Oct. 6, 1911. 

92 Rt. Parag ah puree L. Borden, Premier. (Conservative Administration). From Oct. 10, 191i to 

ct. 12, P 
10. Rt. Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, Premier. (Unionist Administration). From Oct. 12,1917 to July 10, 1920. 
11. Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Premier. (Unionist—‘‘National Liberal and Conservative Party.) From 
July 10, 1920 to Dec. 29, 1921. 

12. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Premier. From Dec. 29, 1921. 


TWELFTH DOMINION MINISTRY. 


(According to precedence of the Ministers as at the formation of the Cabinet). 


Nore.—Resignations of Ministers have been noted only in cases in which the office vacated has not 
been filled by subsequent appointment.- Official dates of resignations are not available. The personnel 
of the Ministry, as at the latest date available, will be found in the appendix to this volume, immediately 
preceding the index. 


Date of 
Office. Occupant. Agocktmedee 
Prime Minister, Secretary of State for External Right Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie 
Affairs, President of the Privy Council. orig Aree Srsnapee Rehire |Dec. 29, 1921 
MreIbOr One DIRNCO Tete a Ge Un sc ows erens Right Hon. William §, Fielding..... Dec. 29, 1921 
Hon. James A. Robb....,...........|Sept. 5, 1925 
Minister of National Defence...................+0++-- Right Hon. George P. Graham..... Dec. 29, 1921 
Hon. Edward Macdonald?..........|April 28, 1923 
Hon. Edward Macdonald........... jAug. 17, 1923 
DRE ine Ba eo) ee Hon. Chas. Morphy............+-++¢ Dec. 29, 1921 
Master without Portiolio.<.....2....2+-.+ceccesees- Hon. Raoul Dandurand,............ Dec. 29, 1921 
gg of Spied ep 2 ompaleecaranal ae A 
inister in c’ e to inister the De- 
posers ieeks. Resize : Cece. eee Symi pe. Ss. ee ont aeaees —_ nt Sr 
Minister of Publi Ws Sart ated visio! aeons Hon. Hewitt Bostock............... ec. 29, 1921 
rein irae -meelt a Hon, oe ERIN pet ese cee De bid ey He 
Minister of Justi d Attorney-General............. Hon. Sir Lomer Gouin.............. ec. 29, 192 
ee Tapa 21 es Hon. Ernest ae Sdaredewedsv ce. toes rn Sh 
ini THOME vat cos's one crabs Hon. Jacques Bureau...............- |Dec. 29, 19: 
oe Hon. ia fie BOTs fiat nies ty AS Pn 
ini i IRBOTIAR SE ches ace oe vens's Hon. Ernest Lapointe.............-- ec. 29, 192 
Seer ee eapmela Hon. P. J. = wend ee ara s set aap jen. rf 4 
WO Cr Hon. Daniel D. McKenzie.......... ec. 29, 192 
ee eer Hon. E. J. bag ee oe Lee ee Oh 6 Fang bk a 
Minis Immigrati BRATION. ss). ees Hon. James A. Robb..............- Aug. 17, 
ms ee meio. Hen. oaks Nie Gowdon.... sobs.as6- Sept. §, 1925 
Minister of Trade and Commerce.................+-+ Hom James A? Robb. .t..0.00c-<s+-- Dec. 29, 1921 
Hon. Thomas A. LOW...<ccses-een0- Aug. 17, 1923 
Minister without Portfolio............-.0.000eeeeeeee eal den ey ed pe Ee — - a 
eR a rts.) cute sieieae: « Hon. Arter B. COpG. J5< <6 ec oso» c. 29, 192 
Aid aaahonioe aeaaeeaeaa Hon. Walter htt apg ce ese ae ssa - an 
ini GR TR ARINID. A ha osscen cts .adess Hon. William C. Kennedy........... ec. 29, 192 
teh ore ra 9 engl Right Hon. George P. Graham.,....|/April 28, 1923 
inister hi ior, Superintendent-General of 
ayy T aicaked Winnie at WISOES 5 Scoeeen est o Hon. Charles Stewart............+-- Dec. 29, 1921 
Minister of AgrictBture,..............--.20020cs00e0e: Hon. William R. Motherwell........ Dec. 29, 1921 
MUNI RIRRM icc oc cc cnnceecsncscens Hon. James Murdock........-.+++++ Dec. 29, 1921 
Minister without Portfolio... Lieeee|Hon. John E. Sinelair..........-..-- Dec. 29, 1921 
Minister without Portfolio.............. .|Hon. H. B. McGiverin?...........-- Boot. a, sa 
BAtintee WALOUs FOTEOLIO. 2. ...5..0.0 00-0 oeccccssceees Hon. Herbert H. Marler............ Sept. = ie 


Minister without Portiolio............02--.--esseers-- Hon. Charles Vincent Massey.......|Sept. 
~ Lucien Cannon was appointed Solicitor-General on Sept. 5, 1925, but is not a member of the 
Cabinet. *Acting Minister. *Resigned. 
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In Table 3 are given the dates of the opening and prorogation of the sessions 
of the various Dominion Parliaments from 1867 to 1925. 


3.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1925. 


Days Elections, writs 
Number of Ses- Date of Date of of returnable, dissolutions 
Parliament. sion. Opening. Prorogation. ses- and lengths of 
. sion. Parliaments. 
Ist Nov. 1, 1867 | May 22, 1868 1181 
2nd April 15, 1869 | June 22, 1869 69 ||Aug., Sept., 1867.3 
Ist Parliament. <<... +. 8rd Feb. 15, 1870 | May 12, 1870 87 Sept. 24, 1867.4 
: 4th Feb. 15, 1871 | April 14, 1871 59 ||July 8, 1872.5 
{| 5th April 11, 1872 | June 14, 1872 65 |{4y.,9 m., 15 d.6 
July, Aug., Sept., ’72.3 
2nd Parliament..........f{] Ist Mar. 5, 1873 | Aug.13), 11873 812 |(Sept. 3, 1872.4 
2nd Oct. 23, 1873 | Nov. 7, 1878 16 |{Jan. 2, 1874.5 
ly.,4m.,0d6 


Ist Mar. 26, 1874 | May 26, 1874 62 Jan. 22, 1874.8 
3 . 4, 1875 | April 8, 1875 64 Feb. 21, 1874.4 
ord Parliament.......... 3rd Feb. 10, 1876 | April 12, 1876 63 |-Aug. 17, 1878.5 
4th Feb. 8, 1877 | April 28, 1877 80 ||4y.,5m., 25d. 
5th Feb. 7, 1878 | May 10, 1878 93 
Ist Feb. 13, 1879 | May 15, 1879 92 |\Sept. 17, 1878.3 
4th Parliament.......... ;| 2nd Feb. 12, 1880 | May 7, 1880 86 Nov. 21, 1878.4 
|| 8rd Dec. 9, 1880 | Mar. 21, 1881 103 .|{May 18, 1882.5 
4th Feb. 9, 1882 | May 17, 1882 98 3y.,5m., 28 d.6 
Ist Feb. 8, 1883 | May 25, 1883 107 June 20, 1882.8 
oth Parliament... |) 2nd Jan. 17, 1884 | April 19, 1884 94 |\Aug. 7, 1882.4 
3rd Jan. 29, 1885 | July 20, 1885 173 Jan. 15, 1887.5 
4th Feb. 25, 1886 | June 2, 1886 98 4y.,5m., 10 d.6 
Ist April 13, 1887 | June 28, 1887 72 Feb. 22, 1887.3 
6th Parliament.......... 2nd Feb. 23, 1888 | May 22, 1888 90 |\April 7, 1887.4 
3rd Jan. 31, 1889 | May 2, 1889 92 Feb. 3, 1891.5 
4th Jan. 16, 1890 | May 16, 1890 121 Sl yay Oe erie 
1st April 29, 1891 | Sept. 30, 1891 155 
i 2nd Feb. 25, 1892 | July 9, 1892 136 Mar 5, 1891.3 
wth Parliament.......... 3rd Jan. 26, 1893 ; April 1, 1893 66 |(April 25, 1891.4 
: 4th Mar. 15, 1894 | July 23, 1894 131 April 24, 1896.5 
5th April 18, 1895 | July 22, 1895 96 5 y.,0m., 0d.8 
6th Jan. 2, 1896 | April 28, 1896 111 
Ist Aug. 19, 1896 | Oct. 5, 1896 48 
: 2nd Mar. 25, 1897 | June 29, 1897 97 June 23, 1896.3 
8th Parliament.......... 3rd Feb. 3, 1898 | June 13, 1898 131 July 18, 1896.4 
4th Mar. 16, 1899 | Aug. 11, 1899 149 Oct. 9, 1900.5 
5th Feb. 1, 1900 | July 18, 1900 168 4y.,2m., 26 d.é 
i Ist Feb. 6, 1901 | May 238, 1901 107 Noy. 7, 1900.8 
9th Parliament.......... 2nd Feb. 13, 1902 | May 15, 1902 90 Dec. 5, 1900.4 
; srd Mar. 12, 1903 | Oct. 24, 1903 227 Sept. 29, 1904.5 
4th Mar. 10, 1904 ; Aug. 10, 1904 154 3 y.,9m., 26d.6 
: 1st Jan. 11, 1905 | July 20, 1905 191 Nov. 8, 1904.3 
10th Parliament.......... 2nd Mar. 8, 1906 | July 13, 1906 128 |\Dec. 15, 1904.4 
3rd Nov. 22, 1906 | April 27, 1907 157 |(Sept. 17, 1908.5 
4th Nov. 28, 1907 | July 20, 1908 236 3y.,9m.,4d.8- 
Oct. 26, 1908.3 
Serene Ist Jan. 20, 1909 | May 19, 1909 120 Dec. 3, 1908.4 
2nd Nov. 11, 1909 | May 4, 1910 175 July 29, 1911.5 
8rd Nov. 17, 1910 | July 29, 1911 1967 |J2 y.,7m., 28 d.6 
Ist Nov. 15, 1911 | Apri] 1, 1912 139 x 
2nd Novy. 21, 1912 | June 6, 1913 1738 
i 3rd. Jan. 15, 1914 | June 12, 1914 148 ||Sept. 21, 1911.3 
12th Parliament.......... 4th Aug. 18, 1914 | Aug. 22, 1914 5 |}Oct. 7, 1911.4 
5th Feb. 4, 1915 | April 15, 1915 71 Oct. 6, 1917.5 
6th Jan. 12, 1916 | May 18, 1916 127 6y.,0m.,0d.6 
7th Jan. 18, 1917 | Sept. 20, 1917 2079 
Ist Mar. 18, 1918 | May 24, 1918 68 
’ 2nd Feb. 20, 1919 | July 7, 1919 138 Dec. 17, 1917.3 
13th Parliament.......... {| 8rd | Sept. 1; 1919 | Nov. 10, 1919] 71. |}Feb. 27, 1918.4 
4th Feb. 26, 1920 | July 1, 1920 127 Oct. 4, 1921.5 
5th Feb. 14, 1921 |] June 4, 19217 111 3y.,7m.,6d.6 
Ist Mar. 8, 1922} June 28, 1922| 113 |)Dec.6, 1921.3 
14th Parliament.......... 2nd Jan. 31, 1923 | June 30, 1923 151 |\Jan. 14, 1922.4 
8rd Feb. 28, 1924 | July 19, 1924 143 Sept. 5, 1925.5 
; 4th Feb. 5, 1925 | June 27, 1925 143 |J3 y., 7m., 26 d.° 
15th Parliament.......... Oct. 29, 1925.3 
7. Dec. 7, 1925.4 
4Adjourned from 2ist December, 1867, to 12th March, 1868, to allow the local Legislatures to meet. 
*Adjourned 23rd May till 13th August. %Period of general elections. 4Writs eats 5Dissolution 
of Parliament. Duration of Parliament in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted 
from the date of return of election writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. 7Not including 
days (59) of adjournment from May 19th to July 18th. 8Not including days (25) of adjournment from Dec. 
19th, 1912, to Jan. 14th, 1913. ®Not including days (39) of adjournment from Feb. 7th to April 19th, 1917. 
The ordinary legal limit of duration for each parliament is five years. 
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A brief résumé of the history of parliamentary representation follows. Attention 


) may be drawn to the growth in the number of members of both the Senate and the 
House of Commons since Confederation and to the greatly increased unit of repre- 
sentation in the Lower House. 


32=The Senate. 


The British North America Act, 1867, provides in sections 21 and 22 that 
“the Senate shall consist of seventy-two members, who shall be styled Senators. 
In relation to the constitution of the Senate, Canada shall be deemed to consist 
of three divisions,—(1) Ontario; (2) Quebec; (3) The Maritime Provinces, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick; which three divisions shall be equally represented in 
the Senate as follows:—Ontario by twenty-four Senators; Quebec by twenty-four 
Senators; and the Maritime Provinces by twenty-four Senators, twelve thereof 
representing New Brunswick and twelve thereof representing Nova Scotia. In the 
case of Quebec, each of the twenty-four Senators representing the province shall be 
appointed for one of the electoral divisions of Lower Canada specified in schedule 
A to Chapter I of the Consolidated Statutes of Canada.” Further, under section 
147 of the same Act, it is provided that, “in case of the admission to Confederation 
of Newfoundland or Prince Edward Island, . . . . . each shall be entitled 
to a representation in the Senate of four members.’’ “Prince Edward Island when 
admitted shall.be deemed to be comprised in the third of the three divisions into 
which Canada is divided by this Act’ and on its admission “the representation of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick shall, as vacancies occur, be reduced from twelve 
to ten members respectively.” In case of the admission of Newfoundland, the 
normal membership of the Senate of 72 members was to be increased to 76, while 
the maximum number (78, sec. 28) was set at 82, sec. 26 containing a provision 
for the appointment of three or six additional members in certain cases, to represent 
equally the three divisions of Canada. 

By 33 Vict., c. 3, an Act to establish and provide for the government, of the 
province of Manitoba, passed in 1870, the newly formed province was given repre- 
sentation of two members in the Senate, provision being made at the same time 
for increases in-representation to three and four on increases of population, according 

_ to the decennial census, to 50,000 and 75,000 respectively. In the following year, 
British Columbia, on being admitted to the Union by an Imperial Order in Council 
: of May 16, 1871, was given representation by three Senators. Two years later, 
when Prince Edward Island was admitted to Confederation by an Imperial Order 
in Council of June 26, 1873, it was granted representation in the Senate of four 
members under the terms of the British North America Act, as cited above. Thus, 
in 1873, the seven provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
pe seniebe, British Columbia and Prince Edward Island were represented by a 
4 total of 77 members in the Senate, their individual representation at the time being 
24, 24, 10, 10, 2, 3 and 4 members respectively. 

In 1882, following the 1881 census and an increase of population in Manitoba 
to 62,260 persons, the representation of this province was increase: 1 to three members 
under authority of the Manitoba Act, 1870. Later, by 50-51 Vict., c. 38, an Act 

1887, the representation of the Northwest Territories in the Senate was fixed 
at two members. A subsequent increase resulted from the growth of population 
Manitoba to 152,506, as shown by the census of 1891, the province being granted 
fourth senator under the terms of the Manitoba Act of 1870. An Act passed 
n the session of 1903, 3 Edw. VII, ¢. 42, provided for an increase in the representation 
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of the Northwest Territories from two to four members, bringing the total repre- 
sentation at this date to 83 members. ; 

On the establishment of the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan in 1905, 
under 4-5 Edw. VII, cc. 3 and 42, provision was made for their representation in 
the Senate by four members each, which might be increased by Parliament to 6 
on the completion of the next decennial census. This change in representation 
brought the membership of the Upper Chamber to a total of 87. 

In 1915, by an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo.V, 
c. 45), an important change was made with regard to the constitution of the Senate. 
The number of divisions provided for by section 22 of the original Act was increased 
from three to four, the fourth comprising the four western provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. Each of these provinces was to 
be represented by 6 members under the Act, the division being thus represented 
by 24 members and placed on an equality with the others with respect to membership. 
A corresponding change was made in the number of additional senators provided 
for by the original British North America Act, by substituting increases of four or 
eight members for the three or six cited in section 26 of the Act of 1867. Normal 
representation, therefore, is at present fixed at 96, which number may be increased 
if necessary to 100 or to a maximum of 104. 

The entry of Newfoundland to the Union is still provided for by the above 
Act, sub-section 6 of sec. 1 of which sets out its representation as six members 
instead of the four granted by the Act of 1867. Should Newfoundland be admitted 
to the Dominion, the normal number of senators is to be 102 with a maximum of 
110. 

In Table 4 the growth of membership in the Senate is shown by divisions 
and provinces from 1867 to 1915, since when no increase has taken place. The 


names and addresses of the senators from each province are given as at Nov. 16, 
1925, in Table 5. 


4.—Growth of Representation in the Senate, 1867-1915. 


Provinces, 1867. | 1870. | 1871. | 1873. | 1882. | 1887. | 1892. | 1903. | 1905. | 1915. 

Cy Ontariouiaacraca. ue ae teens ee cierinoe 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24° 24 24 

Q)i Quebec. n-nreee reat 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 

(3) Maritime Provinces............... 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24) . 24 

INovaiScotianee soeeera noe eee 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 

New Brunswick................ 12 12.5 2 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 

Prince Edward Island.......... - - ~ 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 

(4) Western Provinces..............-. - 2 5 5 6 8 9 il 15 24 
Manitoba erence sees ane - 2 2 DA ilk 83 38 4 4 4 6 | 

British Columibiaeay nee sansa - - 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 6 

Saskatehowant.esesnes te eee - - - 4 6 

All Dertaice, tu ci oat Sees Ne ee - - - - - 4 i i 4 6 

Total 


BOSE" airs GOOACO Mao es 72 74 77 v7 78 80 81 83 87 96 
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5.—Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, as at Nov. 16, 1925. 
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Post Office 
Names of Senators. Wialdresa: 
Prince Edward Island (4 
senators)— 
WrowserbenjiC. 2... ocak. Charlottetown. 
WES IES FR GN 0h Gee eee Souris. 
Hughes, James J............. Souris. 


McArthur, Creelman... ...../Summerside. 


Nova Scotia (10 senators)!— 


Farrell, Edward M.......... Liverpool. 
Curry, Nathaniel............ Amherst. 

ABV Oa Ig byl By A ee Middleton. 
Suen: SEI 8 9 ae ee ae Antigonish. 
McLennan, John S........... Sydney. 
PATMOKs © Hs Miele ce aes Halifax, 
ptaniveld) JOHN. ce dosee.e vo Truro. 
McCormick, John............ Sydney Mines. 
Martin, Peter................|Halifax. 


New Brunswick (10 senators)- 


POITIER, ABER] cote seo sles Shediac. 
TAC ak CEC eens ee Chipman. 
PI IDIOM WW ters sees eae St.John, 
BOOTING WL ed eee seen Richibucto. 
Modas Irving Psa 2si ts. Milltown. 
MeBonald oi eAe. 22 Sec... Shediac. 
Black, Wrank oe 3) 25. 255.5. Sackville. 
Turgeon, Onésiphore......... Bathurst. 


Robinson, C. W. .|Moncton. 


Coppy Aiea, Be Ce fea. cooky. Sackville. 
Quebec (24 senators) — 
Montplaisir, Fhe 0. ese. Three Rivers. 
Thibaudeau, A. A........... Montreal. 
Pandurand) Webs Cian. co. Montreal. 
Casoraitiy de bey. iss... Montreal. 
1535 OO AR hd bi ae a ane Montreal. 
BiGorts JEM eee RM ache okies a Louiseville. 
Ressler. Gules sasee. hs Flacco: Quebec. 
Davids Ui, OR ee sees. Montreal. 
oran Ja tlge 2 Sete. ck Montreal. 
MTECHON, WWI 6s 5.0 eetsiase ocrysyee a - Drummondville, 
Wessaulles GAO weiss... St. Hyacinthe. 
Lavergne, Louis............. Arthabaska, 
WATSON) SW es ected ec ferc's Montreal. 
Pope, Ruts) .2. ssc. Cookshire. 
Beaubien PE. tacascsic ok nc Montreal. 
L’Espérance, D.O........... Quebec. 
OREO r Rae Cua tese REST ait. : Montreal. 
VLE Cel Ba i ae ee i Montreal. 
Blondin, eh. . PsO sc: <.. Grand’Mére. 
Chapais, Thomas....,....... Quebec. 
RVADBLON Lip Cone eect. « Montreal. 
Boyer, Gustave..............|Rigaud. 
Béland, H.S.,P.C.000.2.27: St. Joseph de Beauce 
Bureau, Jacques, P.C........ Three Rivers. 


Manitoha (6 senators)— 


Post Office 
Names of Senators. hie 
\Ontario (24 senators)— 
MeHusht Geomes ec cs, Lindsay. 
Belcourt, N. A., P.C........ Ottawa. 
AS ORGON GOO ws Ha te aetolcincls North Bay. 
Smith, BagD en. case ace eta: Winona. 
Donnelivayeuee se sce senen Pinkerton. 
Lynch-Staunton, G.......... Hamilton, 
Robertson, G. D., P.C...... Welland. 
Blain, (Richard...) 2.5... Brampton. 
hasbor coe wee ten cere Paris. 
Webster; Jobneiiea to pul ae: Brockville. 
Mulholland, R, A............ Port Hope. 
NVuratestG aie h a ite, res, eee Pembroke. 
OIG te ere Cini na heer Prescott. 
Foster,(Sir Guill; PiC.. 2-8, Ottawa. 
Kemp, Sir AvE., P.C........ Toronto, 
Macdonell, Accra Soe Toronto. 
Mico An Beeston eee Chatham. 
Hardy ;AUCie ete... eee Brockville, 
Pardes} We Hoos sc caeee sae Sarnia. 


Aylesworth, Sir A. B., P.C,./Toronto. 


Haydon, Andrew............ Ottawa. 
Murphy, Chas., P.C......... Ottawa. 
Lewis, John.,...... ...|loronto. 
Hankins Jase bore nak cena Stratford. 


Watson, Robt...... 
Sharpe, W. H. 


.|Portage la Prairie. 
Manitou. 


McMeans, L... ...|Winnipeg. 
Bénard, Aimé............... Winnipeg. 
Schafiner, F.L..............|Winnipeg, 
NEO low; Viger ee We ta S ee eiee s Morris. 
Saskatchewan (6 senators)— 
ROSS; dc AMOS Ej ce cis testes Moose Jaw. 
Tiairds Fa Wisse oe see nea Regina. 
Willoughby, W.B........... Moose Jaw. 
LATTINL fd He oes enee Ottawa. 
Calder iy Aey br, © aanneobverstcls Regina. 
Gultias AC peer en sac. Whitewood, 
Alberta (6 senators)!/— 
Michener, Edward........... Red Deer. 
PATS WON dics does « Sees Edmonton, 
Griesbach, W.A........-+..+ Edmonton. 
Lessard, P.E..............-.|H#dmonton. 
Bichanany.Wactueeewen tae «3 Lethbridge. 
British Columbia (6 senators) 
Bostock, Hewitt, P.C....... Monte Creek, 
Plan tac Aai ste Oes'se ints sataret i - Nanaimo. 
Barnard, Gy Ele sales sown Victoria. _ 
WPivylor, Js yeebias.2cigietetsleins 53> New Westminster. 
Green RED ie vp aearews. esis Victoria. 
GHOWO | etd acon teres he teats eel Vancouver. 


1One vacancy. 


4.—The House of Commons. 


In section 37 of the original British North America Act of 1867 (30 Vict., ¢. 3), 
it was provided that ‘‘The House of Commons shall . . . . consist hun 
and eighty-one members, of whom eighty-two shall be elected son! Onten) sixty- 
five for Quebec, nineteen for Nova Scotia, and fifteen for New Brunswick.” urther, 
under section 51, it was enacted that after the completion of the census of 1871 and 
of each subsequent decennial census, the representation of the four provinces should 


of one hundred 
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be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, and from such time as the Parlia- 
ment of Canada provided, subject to and according to the following rules:— 


(1) Quebec shall have the fixed number of Sixty-five Members; 

(2) There shall be assigned to each of the other provinces such a Number of 
Members as will bear the same Proportion to the Number of its Population 
(ascertained at such Census) as the Number Sixty-five bears to the Number 
of the Population of Quebec (so ascertained) ; : get 

(3) In the Computation of the Number of Members for a Province a fractional 
Part not exceeding One Half of the whole Number requisite for entitling 
the Province to a Member shall be disregarded; but a fractional Part 
exceeding One Half of that Number shall be equivalent to the whole 
Number; 

(4) On any such Re-adjustment the Number of Members for a Province shall 
not be reduced unless the Proportion which the Number of the Population 
of the Province bore to the Number of the aggregate Population of Canada 
at the then last preceding Re-adjustment of the Number of Members for 
the Province is ascertained at the then latest Census to be diminished by 
One Twentieth Part or upwards; 

(5) Such Readjustment shall not take effect until the Termination of the 
then existing Parliament. 


Again, in section 52, it was enacted that ‘‘the number of members of the House 
of Commons may be from time to time increased by the Parliament of Canada, 
provided the proportionate representation of the Provinces prescribed by this Act 
is not thereby disturbed.” 


Later on, by the British North America Act of 1886 (49-50 Vict., e. 35), pro- 
vision was made in section 1 that “the Parliament of Canada may from time to 
time make provision for the representation in the Senate and House of Commons 
of Canada, or in either of them, of any territories which for the time being form 
part of the Dominion of Canada, but are not included in any province thereof.” 


Again, in 1915 an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, 
c. 45) was passed by the Imperial Parliament, providing that “notwithstanding 
anything in the said Act, a province shall always be entitled to a number of mem- 
bers in the House of Commons not less than the number of senators representing 
such province.” 


Readjustments in Representation.—As set out in the above-mentioned 
provisions of the British North America Act, the first Dominion Parliament of 
1867 consisted at its commencement of 181 members, 82 for Ontario, 65 for Quebec, 
19 for Nova Scotia and 15 for New Brunswick. To this number were added, 
under the Manitoba Act of 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3), 4 members to represent the newly 
created province of Manitoba; also, according to the agreement under which British 
Columbia entered Confederation, ratified by Imperial Order in Council of May 16, 
1871, 6 members were added to represent the new province, making a total of 191 
members at the end of the first Parliament of Canada. 


Arising out of the first census of the Dominion in 1871, a readjustment of 
representation took place in 1872 (c. 15 of 1872), increasing the representation of 
Ontario from 82 to 88, of Nova Scotia from 19 to 21 and of New Brunswick from 
15 to 16 members, the nine additional members bringing the total number of repre- 
sentatives up to 200. To these were added in 1874, as a result of the agreement 
under which Prince Edward Island entered Confederation (ratified by Imperial 
Order in Council of June 26, 1873), six members representing that province— 
bringing the membership of the House of Commons to 206. 
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The results of the second census of 1881 necessitated the passage of a new 
Representation Act (45 Vict., c. 3), increasing the representation of Ontario from 
88 to 92 and that of Manitoba from 4 to 5, thus bringing the membership of. the 
House of Commons to 211 members. To these were added, under the provisions 
of 49 Vict., c. 24, passed in 1886, 4 members for the Northwest Territories (2 for 
the then provisional district of Assiniboia and 1 each for the then provisional 
districts of Alberta and Saskatchewan), bringing the total membership to 215. 

The third census of 1891 was followed by another readjustment of representa- 
tion, reducing the representation of Nova Scotia from 21 to 20, of New Brunswick 
from 16 to 14, of Prince Edward Island from 6 to 5, and increasing the representa- 
tion of Manitoba from 5 to 7, the representation of the other provinces remaining 
as before. The net result was a reduction in the number of members of the House 
from 215 to 213. 

The fourth census of 1901 resulted in a readjustment in 1903, reducing the 
representation of Ontario from 92 to 86, of Nova Scotia from 20 to 18, of New 
Brunswick from 14 to 13, of Prince Edward Island from 5 to 4. On the other 
hand, the representation of Manitoba was increased from 7 to 10, of British Colum- 
bia from 6 to 7, of the Northwest Territories from 4 to 10. By chapter 37 of the 
statutes of 1902, a member had been added for Yukon Territory, so that the net 
effect of the changes was to keep’the membership at 214 in the early years of the 
present century. The extremely rapid growth of the Northwest Territories, how- 
ever, led to their division and admission to Confederation in 1905 as the provinces 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan. In the Acts admitting them—the Alberta Act 
(4-5 Edw. VII, c. 3) and the Saskatchewan Act (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 42)—it was pro- 
vided that their representation should be readjusted on the basis of the results of 
the quinquennial census of 1906. The Representation Act of 1907, implementing 
this pledge, increased the representation of Saskatchewan from 6 to 10 and of 
Alberta from 4 to 7 members, thus raising the total membership of the House of 
Commons to 221. 

The census of 1911, with its very large but very unevenly distributed increase 
of population, led to considerable changes in representation, enacted by the Repre- 
sentation Act of 1914. The representation of Ontario was reduced from 86 to 82, 
of Nova Scotia from 18 to 16, of New Brunswick from 13 to 11, of Prince Edward 


Island from 4 to 3. On the other hand, the representation of Manitoba was raised 


_ from 10 to 15, of Saskatchewan from 10 to 16, of Alberta from 7 to 12 and of British 


Columbia from 7 to 13. The net result was an increase of 13 members in the total 
membership of the House of Commons, bringing the membership to 234. However, 
in the following session the amendment to the British North America Act, already 
referred to, resulted in the retention by Prince Edward Island of her fourth member 
(since she had four senators). (See also 5 Geo. V, c. 19). The total membership, 
therefore, of the House of Commons in the thirteenth and fourteenth Parliaments 
(elected in 1917 and 1921 respectively) was 235. 

As a result of the smaller increase of population shown by the census of 1921, 
the changes in representation were less far-reaching. Nova Scotia lost 2 members 
and the West gained 12, 2 of these being added to Manitoba, 5 to Saskatchewan, 
4 to Alberta and 1 to British Columbia. The representation of the remaining 
four pro\inces was unchanged. Prince Edward Island retained its 4 members 
because of the provisions of the British North America Act of 1915, to the effect 
that the members of the House of Commons returned by a province shall never be 


> 


fewer than its senators. Ontario, again, retained its 82 members because under 
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subsection 4 of section 51 of the British North America Act (quoted above), the 
proportion which its population bore to the aggregate population of the Dominion 
had not declined by one-twentieth. Further, by the Quebec Boundaries Extension 
Act of 1912, it was stipulated that the population of the added area (Ungava) 
should not be included for the purpose of determining the unit of representation, 
so that the 1921 population of Quebec, within its 1911 boundaries, viz., 2,358,412, 
divided by the fixed number of 65 seats for that province, became the new unit of 
representation, 36,283. 

The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the fifteen 
general elections since Confederation is given in Table 6. 


6.—Representation in the House of Commons as at Dominion General Elections, 
1867-1925. 


Provinces. |1867.|1872.|1874.|1878.|1882.|1887.|1891.|1896.|1900.|1904.|1908.}1911.|1917.|1921.11925. 


ONEATIO. Jose cae boon 82 88 88 88 92 92 92 92 92 86 86 86 82 82 82 
Onebee: ins. acer. 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 
Nova Scotia.......] 19 21 2 21 21 21 21 20 20 18 18 18 16 16 14 
New Brunswick...} 15 16 16 16 16 16 16 14 14 13 13 13 11 11 11 
Manitoba.......5.. ~ 4 4 4 5 5 5 7 7 10 10 10 15 15 17 
British Columbia.. - 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 v6 7 % 13 13 14 
PAB. stands: 7 - - 6 6 6 6 6 5 5 4 oa 4 4 4 4 
Saskatchewan..... - - - - - } A 4 4 4| 10 107} 104) ese ten 2k 
‘Albertats.os).. seer = - - - - J ti 22h As ee te 16 
YUKON ees... sae - ~ - - - - ~ ~ ~ 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Total:;:. 3:5. 181 | 200 | 206 | 206 | 211 | 215 | 215 | 213 | 218 | 214 | 221 | 221 | 235 | 285 | 245 


The Unit of Representation.—While the number of members of the House 
of Commons has been growing fairly steadily since Confederation, the unit of 
representation—one sixty-fifth of the population of Quebec within its 1911 bound- 
aries—has also been increased after each census in consequence of the expanding 
population of Quebec. _ The units of representation, as determined by the decennial 
censuses taken since Confederation, are as follows:—1871, 18,331 persons; 1881, 
20,908; 1891, 22,901; 1901, 25,368; 1911, 30,819; 1921, 36,283. 


The Representation Act, 1924.—As a result of the census of 1921, the Repre- 
sentation Act of 1924 (14-15 Geo. V, ¢. 63), was passed to readjust the representation 
in the House of Commons. Considerable changes were necessarily made in the 
boundaries of the theretofore existing constituencies, and a list of such changes 
was given on p. 73 of the 1924 Year Book. A complete list of the constituencies, 
with the voters on the list and votes polled at the general election of Oct. 29, 
1925, together with the names and addresses of those then elected to the Lower 


House of the fifteenth Parliament of Canada, will be found in the appendix to this 
volume, immediately preceding the index. : 


2.—Provincial Governments. 


Table 7 gives the names and areas, as in 1925, of the several provinces, terri- 
tories and provisional districts of the Dominion, together with the dates of their 


creation or admission into the Confederation and the legislative process by which 
this was effected. 
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7.—Provincees and Territories of Canada, with present Areas, Dates of Admission to 
Confederation and Legislative Process by which this was effected. 


Province, Date of : ; Present Area (square miles). 
Territory Admission Legislative Process. 
or District. or Creation. Land. | Water.| Total. 
; ; i << | 
eCNGATICN - tons ccs.6 2 July 1, 1867 of Imperial Parliament—) 365,880 | 41,382} 407,2621 
AC i ee es 1, 1867 The British North America! 690,865 | 15,969] 706,8342 
) Nova, Scotia......... ss 1, 1867 Act, 1867 (30-31 Vict.,¢.3), and} 21,068 360} 21,428 
New Brunswick..... se 1, 1867 Imperial Order in Council of 27,911 74 27,985 
| May 22, 1867. 
Manitoba............ “15, 1870 |Manitoba Act, 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3) 231,926 19,906] 251,8323 
and Imperial Order in Council, 
us June 23, 1870. 
British Columbia...} “ 20, 1871 |Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 353,416 2,439| 355,855 
1871. 
Poe clnlend.. 525: < ¥, I8%3 a a Order in Council, June 26,| 2,184 ~ 2,184 
si. 873. } 
Saskatchewan....... Sept. 1, 1905 ews Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. 243,381 8,319| 251,7004 
VIl,.c. 42). 
JNU ed ee “1, 1905 |Alberta Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, 252,925 2,360) 255,2854 
c. 3). | 
Vatkaires cB cwctres Ae June 13, 1898 |Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (61 206,427 649] 207,076 
Vict., c. 6). 
Mackenzie...........| Jan. 1, 1920 | 493 , 225 34,265) 527,4905 
Keewatin............ * 1, 1920 |;Order in Council, March 16, 1918 218,460 9,700} 228,1605 
rani sucess oD 121920 J] 546,532 | 7,500] 554,0325 
ere rE ene on olen Ba bw neice w'e'sc5 3,654,200 | 142,923)3,797, 12385 


1This area was increased by the Canada (Ontario Boundary) Act, 1889, and the Ontario Boundaries 
Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, ec. 40). 


2Increased by Order in Council of July 6, 1896, and Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, 
ce. 45). 


3Increased by Extension of Boundaries of Manitoba Act, 1881, and Manitoba Boundaries Extension 
Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, ec. 32). 


4Alberta and Saskatchewan now cover approximately the area formerly comprised in the districts 
of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta and Saskatchewan, established May 17, 1882, by minute of Canadian 
P.C. coneurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895. 


| sBy an Order in Council of June 23, 1870, Rupert’s Land, acquired under the Rupert’s Land Acts of 
1867 and 1868, and the undefined Northern Territories were admitted into the Confederation. The original 
Northwest Territories, mentioned in the Manitoba Act, 1870, were established by the Northwest Terri- 
tories Act, 1880 (43 Vict., c. 25), the district of Keewatin having been previously defined by an Act of the 
Dominion Parliament (39 Vict., c. 21). The provisional districts of Yukon, Mackenzie, Franklin and 

Ungava were defined in an Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895, their boundaries being changed by Order in 

Council of Dec. 18, 1897. By Order in Council of July 24, 1905, the area of Keewatin, not included in the 
Northwest Territories, was annexed to the latter from Sept. 1, 1905. By the Extension of Boundaries 
Act, 1912, Ungava was made a part of the province of Quebec, and the remaining area of the Northwest 
Territories south of 60° N. latitude was divided between Manitoba and Ontario. 


In each of the provinces the King is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor, 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council, and governing with the advice and 
assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council, which is responsible to the Legisla- 
ture and resigns office when it ceases to enjoy the confidence of that body. The 
Legislatures of all the provinces with the exception of Quebec and Nova Scotia are 
uni-cameral, consisting of a Legislative Assembly elected by the people. In Quebee 
and Nova Scotia there is a Legislative Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. 


The Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces, together with the names of the 
Ministers of the present administrations, are given in Table 8. For a detailed 
description of the Provincial Governments, the reader is referred to Section IV of 
the Year Book of 1922-23, “Provincial and Local Government.” Details regarding 
Provincial Legislatures and Ministries since Confederation were given on pp. 75-84 
of the 1924 Year Book. 
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8.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1925, and present Ministries. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Liz UTENANT- GOVERNORS. 


; Date of 7 Date of 
premie: Appointment. aba Appointment. 
Wis PER ObInSOn esti dasesa.rs cle June 10, 1873 | PUA. MacIntyre... 20.2. necee May 13, 1899 
Sin RoberteEodeson.. 9... o.....en0e8 Nov. 22, 1873 | D. A, McKinnon. Oct-13; 1904 
Thomas H. Haviland...............] July 14, 1879 | Benjamin Rogers June 1, 1910 
Andrew Archibald Macdonald...... Auge als US84 eA Ce Macdonald June 2, 1915 
Jedediah’S)Carvellit....ic:.e. uae. Sept. 21, 1889 | Murdock McKinnon Sept. 3, 1919 
Geom WevlbowlanG en Getcccie cc eee Feb. 21, 1894 | Frank R. Heartz Sept. 8, 1924 
FourtrentH Ministry. 
Office. Name, Date of 
Appointment. 
Premier, President of the Council, and ‘ } 
Attorney- and Advocate-General....| Hon. J. D. Stewart..../.............:. Sept. 5, 1923 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer and s 
Minister/ot Asriculture sseren ss cse ell LELOU sole en Nity.orse aera eae ae Sept. 5, 1923 
Minister of Public Works............... Eion;.J, Ay Wacdonailcdit +... aa Sept. 5, 1923 
Minister without Portfolio............. Hon. dis AS Mio Neill ene eer iene Sept. 5, 1923 
Minister without Portfolio............. Hon. Murdock Kennedy................ Sept. 5, 1923 
Minister without Portfolio............. Eon). 401.73.) WiOOd' =r 7b eae aon eae Sept. 5, 1923 
Minister without Portfolio............. dion: WJ. PoMcMialllan 5 eee Sept. 5, 1923 
Minister without Portfolio............. Hon. AHS Arsenault. 2-1. eee eran ae Sept. 5, 1923 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
Lig ureNANT-GOVERNORS. 
Date of | Date of 
Name. ate o = ate o 
se Appointment. Nome: Appointment. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. F. Williams......] July 1, 1867 | Malachy Bowes Daly 1890 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle. .| Oct. 18, 1867 | Malachy Bowes Daly.. 1895 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle. .|Jan. 31, 1868 | Alfred G. Jones.................. 1900 
Sir Be Kenny (acting ies) ean May’ 381, 1870 | Duncan ©. Fraser................ 1906 
Joseph LOWE ete ae en Chee May 1, 1873 | James D. MeGregor............. 1910 
ANG Avchipall dee eee nyo July 4, 1873 | David MacKeen................. 1915 
Matthew Henry Richey............. July 4, 1883 | McCallum Grant................. 1916 
PENaN Voor NUG IL Gl sirtepaeee neat ere ent July 9, 1888 | McCallum Grant................ 1922 
James, C: vl ory seen ace eee 1925 


‘Second term. 


Trento Mrnisrry. 


Office. Name. Date of 
Appointment. 

So juicer of Council and 

= POVINEIALSECreUATY) a sness5 0-2 ol Elon. Ey. Ni Rhodes. Gee eeenee: ee July 16, 1925 
fe eier of, Fugpe Works and Mines...} Hon. G. S. Auien Neat ay SMe tie 16, 1925 

wuorney=Goneraleee sits ee ene oe Melodic OpetDYonedies), .~--ncagndnshose.. 5, 102 
Minister of Natural Resources and on mt SO ea 

Provincial Development............. Bion J.¢As Wallen: teeter eee July 16, 1925 
Minister of Highways Ruption Mote cme: Hon PCr Blaclen aeeeet eaten eee July 16, 1925. 
Minister without Portfolio............. Hon. 0. /b. Rrasor sissy ean aaa July 16, 1925 
Minister without Portfolio............. Hon). i Ca hantsecae ae aaa July 16, 1925 
Minister without Portfolio..... 1... 1 Hon. B. A. Leblane..............2.....| July 16, 1925 
Minister without Portfolio..........._. Elon. WailNeanchtissteaen= seme as anne July 16, 192 
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8.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1925, and present Ministries—con. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Name. Date of N Date of 
Appointment. ree Appointment. 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle.. July toot Obn A Hrasemce. en Lcas | a Dec. 20, 1893 
Cole ae lar dine esc ces cence MGirals186v a A. R. MeClelant i. 44.0... 6... Dec. 9, 1896 
Mire PO NAO OGG a5 ave eset se geans July 14, 1868 | Jabez B. Snowball............... Feb. 5, 1902 
Samuel Leonard Tilley.............. INGve DUS placd.. L Wweedron neem ale oe tnt Mar. 2, 1907 
Baron @nandler irc. \,.6<occ oc oo. duly Gm 18s, | dosiah Woodssnt c.f. lee. Mar. 6, 1912 
Robert Duncan Wilmot............. Feb. 11, 1880 | G. W. Ganong tren. eo bee ee June 29, 1916 
Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley.......... Oct. 31, 1885 | William Pugsley................. Nov. 6, 1917 
ys) Pets Shs Cee a ee Sept.21, 1898} William. F. Todd.........+...... Feb. 24, 1923 
SEVENTEENTH MINIstTRY. 
Office. Name. Date of 
Appointment, 
' Premier and Attorney-General..,......| Hon. J.B. M. Baxter.............0..05% Sept. 14, 1925 
SO POSIGenU CM OONNCTi gt yee Glens ce. o's Rl Ue a Lowe ot. see Sep Tee TODD 
Minister of Public Works............... ELD) BA OUSWAT Come aoc nines. Sept. 14, 1925 
Provincia] Secretary-Treasurer meAw de ecer-errrc mae)! 5). Senee wee Sept. 14, 1925 
Minister of Lands and Mines........... SG. Oe Richards: ro. wen ee ae Sept. 14, 1925 
Minister of Agriculture................. pl Wee Ie aC Bee easy so eA: Sept. 14, 1925 
Ministerioftiealtlig.=) oo.05. 6h as cc ee. MEL Vy sOLS es 4 vadee peereremian aes Sept. 14, 1925 
Minister without Portfolio............. HE Repel Sy glial 24-01 a ae Se A Sept. 14, 1925 
QUEBEC. 
LizUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Date of Date of 
Name, i soiieuient, Name. Appointment. 
BUNS ool leans foe oo eas dhs. ruby gene IPL B Gis Nn VOLEE LE taco stieslcteaiesahtels scl Feb. 2, 1898 
Site aO eB ellonister sore sdenaitess Wan. 31, 1868} L.A. Jetté.............. eobaacr Feb. 2, 1903 
Réné Edouard Caron................] Feb. 11, 1873 | Sir Charles A. P. Pelletier....... Sept. 4, 1908 
Luc Letellier de St. Just............. Dec. 15, 1876 | Sir Francois Langelier............ May 5, 1911 
Théodore Robitaille 1879 | Sir Pierre E. Leblanc......... ---| Feb. 9, 1915 
L. F. R. Masson........ 1884 | Right Hon. Sir Charles Fitz- 
TAPS Rte OES seen icici ckera ste 1887 DEETIGIE Gs) w;caacnre ore w latnmtale’ Oct. 21, 1918 
SMI ey COMEDIC nc vec deta cisccside's 1802 1° Gon, L, Py Brodeurscc.2.< cs .0s Oct. 31, 1923 
Hons Nu Bérodesuit ca. ioees cet: Jan. 8, 1924 
iSecond term. 
SrxreentH MINISTRY. 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Prime Minister, Attorney-General and : fe 
» Minister of Municipal Affairs......... Hon. L. A. Taschereau.............00. July 9, 1920 
Minister of Agriculture................. Honede Bi: Caroniisae. 2031s vne eve eae? Nov. 18, 1909 
Minister of Lands and Forests.......... Hons Hy MOrCler ss sinwes opium see Aug. 25, a 
Minister of Public Works and mca Hon, As Galipedult cysts. sails sswaenees Aug. 25, 19 
k Fisheri ificme A +: oiaeoed yam OU Dade ORAL ive See hiee #8 vce cisterna Aug. 25, 1919 
1 Secretary and Registrar AS Hoy, We BL biz: Be eee a ea ER ae Aug. 25, te 
GE wae std Wien sve obs's Hon. J. L. Perron.........-.+++++++-+++] Sept. 27, oe 
Peoteatig a's Hon, Bi Moreausc di i.0. secs oes veccess | DOD. 20, 192 
Dass Gyniers ek «hse? Plone J, iGo scent hye anna an a cee SMON, 20, 1920 


Nov. 7, 1923 
June 4, 1924 
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8.—Lisutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1925, and present Ministries—con. 
ONTARIO. 


LinuTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Ti Date of ‘ Date of 

ene Appointment. Nee Appointment. 
Major-General H. W. Stisted........] July 1, 1867 Sir Oliver Mowats. c-sncso serene Nov. 18, 1897 
Wik WERO wlan! Bernice + ate eieieiemsfeiopa July 14, 1868 | Sir William Mortimer Clark......} April 20, 1903 
John W. Crawford..............-..---| Nov. 5, 1873 | Sir John M. Gibson.......... Sept. 22, 1908 
TD pA Na cconalnet oink shiner May 18, 1875 | Lt.-Col. Sir John 8. Hendrie. Sept. 26, 1914 
John Beverly Robinson............. June 30, 1880 | Lionel H. Clark.............. ..| Nov. 27, 1919 
Sir Alexander Campbell............. Feb. 8, 1887 | Henry Cockshutt................ Sept. 10, 1921 
Sir George A. Kirkpatrick.......... May 30, 1892 


a 


NintH MInistry. 


7 Date of 
Office. Name. Appotianont: 

Premier and Minister of Education..... Hon. ‘(Gr Hi Pereus0n.5. oe asec ec secs July 16, 1923 
Attormey Generali. cee eee fons We B. INacklowsees nemenmeenia tes July 16, 1923 
Minister of Public Works and Highways| Hon. Geo. S. Henry..................-- July 16, 1928 
Provincial Dreasunery.s+nceitecce ves Hon: Wisiktibrices i: tacceamee rca July 16, 1923 
Minister of Mines: c/a). pviescc weer Hon. Charles: Mce@rae.e, cc ce stecctn ce ae July 16, 1923 
Minister of Public Health and Labour..| Hon. Dr. Forbes Godfrey.............. July 16, 1923 
Minister of Agriculture................- lon. Jonn eeMiartine cee eesti July 16, 1923 
Provincial Secretary.............--..0: Hon, lincoln Goldie: 2a. sacs csectes July 16, 1928 
Minister of Lands and Forests.......... Hon, James Wi lyons....csseceenee ee July 16, 1923 
Minister without Portfolio............. Elon. Orslueeming Carr seeseeeee ecm July 16, 1923 
Minister without Portfolio............. Hon. Us RiCooke ase ocecreeeee ieee July 16, 1923 

MANITOBA. 


LizUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 

aoe Appointment. ete Appointment. 

Ar GrvArchiloald amas. ciesetece cen May 20, 1870) Ja. Cs Patterson... eee eeeerere i 1895 
alee Goodschall Johnson......... April 9; 1872") ‘Sire D we MeMullan en sme 3 1900 
(Alexander Vlorris. cisco cecte eons Dec. 2, 1872 | Sir! Dy Hl McMillan. ot... ose 1906 
Joseph Edi. Cauchon s...cs...+ +. 7 |necs yu Sir | De Cu Camenontn me tertiiessiscnat 5 1911 
James © eA bkinisyecen stasis scree Sept. 22, 1882 | Sir James A. M. Aikins 1916 
INOS Schultzeecre ae eases snes July 1, 1888 | Sir James A. M. Aikins 1921 


TweitrtH MINISTRY. 


Office. Date of 
emacs Appointment. 
Prime Minister.......... ecEnpescennnes Hon. John Brackenten-smecs ccc clece oe Aug. 8, 1922 
Attorney-General and Minister of Tele- 
phones and Telegraphs............... Hon. Wi. @ralovern suc saesietiaeentnen Aug. 8, 1922 { 

Minister of Public Works............... Hon. w R..Clabb Mee. ss See ae Aug. 8, 1922 
Provincial Treasurer................... HonwJohn Brackenenaaaaeen orem eeane Jan. 12, 1925 
Minister without Portfolio............. Hon. Neil’Cameront sos ee cee ce eeee Aug. 8, 1922 
Municipal Commissioner............... Hon. DMs Mcleod esacns aac aee er Aug. 8, 1922 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration] Hon. A. Prefontaine................++.- Jan. 12, 1925 
Minister of Education.................. HoniC@has. Cannone. cee nese secccie Dec. 3, 1923 


Provincial Secretary, Railway Com- 
missioner and Provincial Lands 


Commissioner aye ees sete n: Hons. A\. Prefontainense dasveeeenenice Dec. 3, 1923 
Minister of Public Welfare............. Hon. Chas. Cannon....... doddeaono dent Oct. 29, 1924 
SASKATCHEWAN. 
‘ LinuTtENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Name. Date of Date of 
Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
ASH Worzetarec ein a sek. cna tes dx Sept. 1, 1905 | Sir Richard Stuart Lake.........]| Oct. 6, 1915 | 
Geo, Wa Browne ss ccn-cletie oaremrse Oct. 5, 1910) | SE Wa Newlandss-e. ee eae Feb. 17, 1921 
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8.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1925, and present Ministries—con. 
SASKATCHEWAN —coneluded. 


Turrp Ministry. 
SS SE 


Office. Name. Date of 
Appointment. 


Premier, President of Council, Provin- 
cial Treasurer and Minister of Rail- 
Fchid AOR Ge On ei ea ee eee Eon. @eAy Dumning: - 0. .maeaeses. 1 Oct. 20, 1916 


IRL LOD HONOS eae d shi. slvaieics Svs i ontAN PAMGNab &...5..cebeces doc oc Dec. 10, 1908 


charge of Bureau of Publications and 


King’s Printer’s Office............... Long ome Liahtace Weis filsconmee ein. oe Oct. 20, 1917 
Minister of Agriculture and Minister of 
WinteipaleAdt airs; mene. lols. Ons Metta | bOne see. pee eee ae April 27, 1920 


GIRUIMICS 7 Den ee Ee ns aa Blonde Gs) Gardiner. on. nec cesses os April 5, 1922 
_ Attorney-General and Minister in charge 
of Bureau of Child Protection........ Ons As COUGHS conan cociene sect ene « April 5, 1922 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of ( 
Waite oaltha cote oe ace ne ch ET one Jat. Wirt cliveseeta sly ssiw conkers April 5, 1922 
ee ee 
ALBERTA. 
: LizUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
a 
Date of 7 Date of 
| Bame: Appointment. nae Appointment. 
| George Ve Balyedas.ceuc erececs« Sept. 1, 1905 | Robert George Brett.............| Oct. 6, 1915 
George H. V. Bulyea................]40ct. 5, 1910 | Robert George Brett............. 1Oct. 20, 1920 
Willigna Bicborticvs.ccesesessaces Oct. 20, 1925 


$$$ $$$ ses 
1Second term. 


Fourts Ministry. 


Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment, 


Premier and Minister of Municipal 


JT EES one Biage Geeta ye one Sa Hon. Herbert Greenfield 5 pee 
Attorney-General and Prov. Sec’y.....| Hon. J. E. Brownlee....... Aly 1921 
ee os ore eal ae oc ELON SAR ROSEY ne coats oon sents ‘ 1921 

inister o iculture an inister 0} 

on Nee MOS a fevide’e dete Hon. George Hoadley.............+.68 eet 1921 
Minister of Education.................. Hon. P. E. Baker..............+2+++0-+ ae on 
Minister of Railways and Telephones...| Hon. V. W. SHE Brena cdnisog Icods AA ee ee 
Proyinciall Treasurer....).4............ Fone he Go Reid a. ccks dds sean een an . 13, 192 
Minister without Portfolio............. Hon. Mrs. Walter Parlby 1921 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Lig UTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Date of Name. Date of 
ems ane econt, Appointment. 
eee eNe Seca ee sat ya sis% J 5, 1871 | Sir Henri G. Joly de Lotbiniére..| June 21, 1900 
ag FE SES ara eee OF. 1876 | Jaros DOUNRMUIE 6 <6. eve ces sales May 11, ba 
i Saree June 21, 1881 | T. W. Patterson..........eseeerss Dec. z a 
HOT eed ee td oy ysca a’e'S 65° Feb. 7, 1887 | Sir Frank S. Barnard..........-. Dec. 5, ai 
ney... Nov. 1, 1892 | Col. Edward G. Prior.........++- Dec Rf ie 
seesretaieoe tarebeas Nov. 18, 1897 | Walter C. Nichol...............-| Dec. 24, : 


: : : I: 
7 reen: i . 23, 1925, Hon. J. E. Brownlee becoming premier and attorney-general; 
Be en ee a Fo aS, Secretary, and Hon. R. R. Reid Minister of Municipal Affairs, in 
ition to their previous portfolios. 
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8.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1925, and present Ministries—concluded. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—coneluded. 


NINETEENTH MINISTRY. 


Date of 
es Name, Appointment. 

Premier and President of the Council. .| Hon. John Oliver..................-0.- Mar. 6, 1918 
Minister of Finance, Education and In- 

CES ULLOR Mees. Perreactboe der sisis Kora al ereteres Honid.. DaMiclbeantin.eadnes eateeteee Mar. 6, 1918 
Attorney - General and Minister of 

ADELIDORID ere sic oh tarar crthersl envio etete Set cnm cartons HonA.'Mi-Mansonns.:. aise taeteeree Jan. 28, 1922 

Minster of Lands (hh. as Astesis ans ssicrersieus Fone iD) Patlloun recs ate serene Mar. 6, 1918 

Minister of Agriculture................. Hon: Dy Barrow..... .lss see eee April 25, 1918 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of 

MMOS Store ccs eae eck eee eee Hons William |Sloamis.. osererneey tes Mar. 6, 1918 
Minister of Public Works and Minister 

OLMERAIRTEIVS Joa. ce vee ie hones HonwWi.ube subherlandaa eniae eer Jan. 28, 1922 


THE TERRITORIES. 


Norg.—In 1888 the districts of Alberta, Assiniboia, Athabaska and Saskatchewan, called the North- 
west Territories, with their capital at Regina, were given local responsible government, and the old North- 
west Council was replaced by the Northwest Legislature, which existed until Aug. 31, 1905. When the 
area approximately comprised within their limits was formed into the provinces of Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan in 1905, these provinces were given systems of government similar to the other provinces of the 
Dominion. Theremaining areas (the Yukon Territory “and the provisional districts of Franklin, Keewatin 
ee Mackenzie) are now administered by the Northwest Territories Branch of the Department of the 

nterior. 


LizUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


. Date of Date of 
ee Appointment. Eee E Appointment, 
PAG AT CAUDAL G aap erase ae eetnaie sare May 10; 1870 }Floseph Royal weacen eases tee July 1, 1888 
Francis Goodschall Johnson......... April 9, 1872 )'C. Be Mackintoshs sesnseeeecie ase OGtamolpursgs 
Alexander Morris.. SAR REL Se ec. 12) "1872 | MiG. Camioronine cee. eases May 30, 1898 
Davi Ghaind ceereaeemern cries ote Oct. -7;. 1876) | "A. ie Horretyaueanseaek cecieeee Oct. 11, 1898 
HdgarlD)ewcdneyi-mepieos cee cise oni Dec: 3; 188i.) ACH. Bortetten ae scence 1Mar. 30, 1904 


1Second term. 


IV.—THE CANADIAN HIGH COMMISSIONER AND THE 
PROVINCIAL AGENTS-GENERAL. 


. 


The policy of the early North American colonies, of maintaining in London 
accredited representatives for business and diplomatic purposes, was recognized 
in the eighteenth century as being a more satisfactory means of communication 
with the home government than that provided by occasional official visits or by 
correspondence. Edmund Burke, the noted British statesman, held the position 
of agent of the colony of New York for some years following 1771. Of the Canadian 
colonies, Nova Scotia was the first to adopt the plan, its legislature having appointed 
an agent in London in 1761. New Brunswick was similarly represented in 1786, 
Upper Canada as early as 1794, Lower Canada in 1812 and British Columbia in 
1857. For some years after 1845, several of the colonies were represented in London 
by Crown Agents, appointed ib the Secretary of State, and paid by the: colonies 
themselves. This system, however, was of but short duration. 
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eee 
a The High Commissioner for Canada.— With the federation of the provinces 
in 1867, a new political entity was brought into existence, which could not avail 
itself of the services of the provincial agents. To overcome the inadequacy of the 
methods of communication between the Canadian and Imperial Governments 
(carried on at that time by correspondence between the Governor-General and the 
Secretary of State), the position of Canadian High Commissioner was created in 
1879 (See R.S.C., 1906, c. 15). This official is the representative of the Canadian 
Government in London, appointed by the Canadian Government and clothed with 
specific powers as a medium through which constant and confidential communica- 
tions pass between the Governments of Great Britain and of Canada. The duties 
of the office were defined in the Act as follows:— 

(1) To act as representative and resident agent of the Dominion in the United 
Kingdom, and in that capacity to execute such powers and to perform such duties 
as may from time to time be conferred upon and assigned to him by the Governor 
in Council; 

(2) To take the charge, supervision and control of the immigration offices 
and agencies in the United Kingdom, under the Minister of the Interior; 


(3) To carry out such instructions as he may from time to time receive from 
the Governor in Council respecting the commercial, financial and general interests 
of the Dominion in the United Kingdom and elsewhere. 

Sir Alexander Galt was the first Canadian High Commissioner, holding office 
from November, 1879, until May, 1883, when he was succeeded by Sir Charles 
Tupper. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal was appointed in 1896, Sir George H. 
Perley in 1914, and the present incumbent, Hon. P. C. Larkin, in February, 1922. 


The Agent of Canada in Paris.—A somewhat similar office is that of the 
Agent of Canada in Paris, first occupied by the Hon. Hector Fabre in 1882, whose 
duties were defined as:— . . . . . “to spread information in France and on the 
continent of Europe regarding Canada, its resources and its advantages as a field for 
emigration. That he will also solicit the attention of the capitalists of France to 
the minerals, timber and fish products of Canada and the promise which they offer 
in return for their development.” 

The agent is also instructed “‘to conform to any instructions which he may 
receive from the High Commissioner for Canada in London regarding steps to be 
taken to improve the commercial relations between France and Canada, and to 
report monthly to the Secretary of State the efforts which he may have made to 
carry out the duties entrusted to him.” 

Hon. Hector Fabre held the office until his death in 1910. His successor, 
Hon. Philippe Roy, was appointed in May, 1911, under the title “Commissaire 
Général du Canada en France.” 


Agents-General.—The older provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia still adhere to the practice of former days 
and are represented in London by Agents-General. These officials are appointed 
by the legislatures of the provinces under general authority given in the British 
North America Act, and act for their Governments in capacities very similar to 
that of the High Commissioner, with the exception, perhaps, that their duties have 
tended to become of a business rather than a diplomatic nature. 
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IV.—POPULATION. 


The Population section of the Year Book contains in summary. form the results 
of investigations into the number and the constitution of the population made by 
the censuses of Canada since Confederation, as well as in the general course of 
continuous administration. It is divided into three sub-sections, the first of which 
summarizes the growth and distribution of population between 1871 and 1921, as 
shown by the successive decennial censuses, in regard to the chief matters investi- 
gated at the censuses. The second deals with the vital statistics of the population, 
births, deaths, marriages and natural increase, and the third with immigration 
statistics and immigration policy. Taken as a whole, therefore, the section includes 
the chief available data on the population of Canada and its growth. 


I.—GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 


The modern census, now established in all civilized countries as the chief 
method of measuring periodically the population and its social and economic phen- 
omena, has been described by a modern United States writer as the greatest single 
peace-time activity in which the government engages, both in respect of the physical 
extent of its organization and the important part which its results play in the 
general administration of public affairs. 

Under the Canadian constitution, the legal raison d’étre of the census is to 
determine representation in the House of Commons; after each decennial census 
a redistribution of seats in the House, following the course of the movement of 
population, is made in the manner described on pages 71 to 74 of this volume. But 
the census, especially since the introduction of methods of mechanical tabulation, 
has become far more than a counting of heads; it is a great periodical stocktaking 
of the people and their affairs, designed to show as fully as possible the stage which 
has been reached in the progress of the nation. Thus the numbers, local distribution, 
age, sex, racial origin, nationality, language, religion, education, housing and occupa- 
tions of the people, severally constitute investigations of enormous importance, 
to which all the continuous and routine statistics collected in the ordinary course of 
administration must be related, if their importance is to be realized. The census, 
in fine, rounds out and completes the scheme of information upon which the govern- 
ment relies in conducting the affairs of the country. 

On account of the requirements as to parliamentary representation and the 
payment of provincial subsidies, which are based on population, the Canadian 
census is taken on the de jure principle; 7.e., each person is counted as belonging to 
the locality in which he is regularly domiciled, irrespective of where he may be at 
the date of the enumeration. Under the de fasto method each individual is counted 
as belonging to the locality where he is found on the census date. The de facto 
method is undoubtedly simpler, but the de jure better portrays the permanent 
condition of the population. The chief difficulty in its application is found in con- 
nection with holiday resorts, in the segregation of “visitors” and the tracing of 
“absentees”; a date prior to the opening of the holiday season is accordingly chosen 
for the date of the census. In the Canadian procedure, students and inmates of 
hospitals are assigned to their home localities, while inmates of prisons, jails, etc., 
are counted where found. 
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ee 
The material contained in this sub-section on the growth and general distribu- 
tion of the population is a condensed presentation of the results of Canadian censuses 
since Confederation. For comparative purposes tables dealing with the population 
of the various countries and colonies included in the British Empire and of the 
countries of the world are appended. 


1.—Census Statistics of General Population. 


. Since the creation of the Dominion of Canada in 1867, decennial censuses have 
been taken on the de jure plan as of the dates April 2, 1871, April 4, 1881, April 5, 
1891, April 1, 1901, June 1, 1911, and June 1, 1921. The population of Canada 
and its percentage distribution as on these dates, together with the absolute and 
percentage increases from decade to decade; is given in Tables 1 to 4 immediately 
following. 


1.—Population of Canada by Provinces and Territories in the census years 
1871 to 1921.1 


Provinces or Territories. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 18ki |) 192K 
Prince Edward Island....... 94,021 108,891 109,078 | 103 , 259 93,728 | 88,615 
NOV2 OGOUIR.- fetal she eens 387,800 440,572 | 450,396 459,574 492,338 | 523,837 
New Brunswick............ 285,594 321 , 233 | 321, 263 331,120 | 381,889 | _ 387,876 
BUGIS SPE Giah ae ane eke mune 1,191,516 | 1,359,027 | 88,535 6 | 2,005,7762; 2,361,199 
Ontarig i 5.205" Saat er 1,620,851 1,926, 922 2,527,2922) 2,933,662 
1 ESNTGE (oo Fae ae ee a ed 25,228 2,260 230. | 461,394 2) 610,118 
Saskatchewan............... - - - 91,279 492,432 | 757,510 
PIDOEEA ES nied ok rae, e - = - 73,022 374, 2953 588, 454 
British Columbia........... 36,247 49,459 98,173 | 178,657 | 392,480 524, 582 
Muon Nerrigsor yc: cc «tes be « - - — | 27,219 | 8,512 4,157 
Northwest Territories!...... 48,000 56,446 98 , 967 20,129 6,507 2! 7 . 988 
Royal Canadian Navy...... - = ~ - — | 485 

exes 
POA Pee see oe. - 3,689,257 | 4,324,810 | 4,833,289 | 5,371,315 | 7,266,643 | 8,788,483 
} 


2._Percentage Distribution of Canadian Population by Provinces and Territories, 
1871 to 1921. . 


Provinces or Territories. | PRiyale | 1881. 1891. | 1901. 1911. | 1921. 
pic. PG. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c 
Princé Edward Island.................. 2-55 2-52 2-25 1-92 1-30 1-01 
PiOwAsetih fees eee stein tee 10-51 10-19 9-32 | 8-56 6-83 5-96 
UyYer alaacivea atc, Rae a 7-7 7-43 6-65 6-16 4-88 wf al 
tae eh bas, en alll ete 32-30 31-42 30-80 | 80-70 27-83 26-87 
UES 0 ee ee) 43-94 44-56 43-74 | 40-64 35-07 a 
RCROUEIAY Ge eEN Se re Psonic e's 0-68 1-44 3-16 4-75 6-40 AS 
pSINelg7 Th ofa ysertaee «Ae se i. - - ~ 1-70 6-84 a 
LV ee hag 2 ee ee - - - 1:36 5-19 6-70 
PSI TARN MOMMA cic. ck css ep ts ea age es | 0-98 1-14 2-03 3-33 My at 
PtucOn CE GtrTtOr ee sk ee ce ey - = es ae 45 Ae 
‘Northwest Territories’...............,.. 1-30 1-30 2-05 0-37 9 | 0 
Royal Canadian Navy................- - 2 a 4 aes 
Lifts |) shy 2200 Sy ee a ee rs 100-00 190-00 | 100-60 100-00 100-00 100-00 


iri i i i ial censuses 0 16 and 1916, was 
x i the Prairie Provinces, according to the quinquennial censuses of 1906 anc 1916, 
ee Pee Me ihrthe ait ees Book. ?Ascorrected asa result of the Extension of pray Ac ty 
1912. *Ascorrected by transfer of population of Fort Smith (868) to Northwest Territories. =a ie yee, 
shown in the population of the Northwest Territories after 1891 is due to the sry aes ore oa * 
vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan and the Yukon Territory, and to extend the boundaries 
Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 
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3.—Population of Canada by Provinces and Territories in 1871 and 1921, and numerical 
increase in each decade from 1871 to 1921. : 


Increase in each decade from 1871 to 1921. 
Popula- : Inerease, 
Provinces or tion 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1871 
Territories. in to to to to to to 
1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1921 
PAB ls an Cie lae aioe 94,021 14,870 187 / —5,819 —9,531 —5,113 —5,406 
Nova Seotia....... 387,800 52,772 9,824 | 9,178 32,764 31,499 136,037 
New Brunswick... 285,594 35, 639 30) | 9,857 20,769 35,98 102, 282 
Quebee:........-..-| 1,191,516} 167,511 129,508 \ 160,363 356 ,878 355 , 423 1,169, 683 
Ontario’. 65.44 1,620,851] 306,071) 187,399) \ 68,626] 344,345] 406,370 L210 sie 
Manitoba..<....... 25 ;228) 37, 032 90,246] 102,705] 206,183) 148, 724 584,890 
Saskatchewan..... - - - 91,279} 401,153 265, 078 757,510 
Albertans sesso). - - - 73,022 301,273 214,159 588,454 
British Columbia... 36, 247 13,212 48,714 80,484 213,823 132,105 488,335 
Yukon Territory . - - - 27,219} —18,70 —4,355 4,157 
Northwest 
Territories!...... 48,000 8,446 42,521] —78,838| —18,622 1,481 —40,012 
Royal Canadian 
INF aynecie one - - = - - 485 4385 
Camada.......|} 3,689,257} 635,553} 508,429) 538,076) 1,885,328] 1,581,840] 8,788,483] 5,099,226 


4.—Population of Canada by Provinces and Territories in 1871, and increase per cent 
by decades from 1871 to 1921. 


Per cent increase by decades from 1871 to 1921. 2 
; Popula- Per cent 
Provinces or tion 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 increase 
Territories. in to to to to to in 50 
1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. years. 
Prince Edward Island........ 94,021 15-82 0-17 —5-33 —9:23 | - —5-46 —5:75 
Nova Scotia. Se Men cae 387,800 13-61 2-23 2-04 7°13 6-40 35-08 
New Brunswick.............. 285, 594 12-48 0-01 3:07 6-27 10-23 35-82 
Quebec Aeoecabeen Rae he omaee 1,191,516 14-06 9-53 10-77 21-64 17-72 98-17 
Ontario PCC ACO ooe 1,620,851 18-88 9-73 3-25 15-77 16-08. 80-99 
IGG Dai wanes Latest we 25, 228 146-7 144-95 67:34 80-79 32-23 2318-42 = 
Saskatchewan...... - - - - 439-48 53-83 <j 
Miherta, oe. Miao oe Z . = -| 412-58 | 57-29 - 
British Coltmbita sansa 36, 247 36-45 98-49 81-98 119-68 33-66 1.347-24 
Yukon Derritory-.s)o2....>. a ~ - - - —68-73 —51-16 = 
Northwest Territories!....... 48.000 17-60 75:33 | —79-66 | —67-67 22:76 — 83-36 
Canada..................| 3,689, 257 17-23 11-76 11-13 34-17 21-95 | 188-22 


_ 1The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1£91 are due to the separ- 
ation therefrom of immense areas to form the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan and the Yukon 
Territory, as well as to extend the boundaries of the older provinces of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 


. 


Early Gensuses.—The credit of taking the first census of modern times belongs 
to Canada. The year was 1665, the census that of the colony of New France. Still 
earlier records of settlement at Port Royal (1605) and Quebec (1608) are extant; 
but the census of 1665 was a systematic “nominal” enumeration of the people, 
taken on the de jure principle, on a fixed date, showing age, sex, occupation, and 
conjugal and family condition. A supplementary enquiry in 1667 included the 
areas under cultivation and the numbers of sheep and cattle. When it is recalled 
that in Europe the first census dates only from the eighteenth century (those of 
France and England from the first year of the nineteenth) and that in the United 
States the census begins only with 1790, the achievement of the primitive St. 
Lawrence colony in instituting what is today one of the principal instruments of 
government may call for more than passing appreciation. 
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The census of 1665 (the results of which occupy 154 pages in manuscript, still 
to be seen in the Archives in Paris, with a transcript at Ottawa) showed some 
3,215 souls. It was repeated at intervals more or less regularly for a hundred years. 
By 1685 the total had risen to 12,268, including 1,538 Indians collected in villages. 
By the end of the century it had passed. 15,000, and this was doubled in the next 
twenty-five years. Not to present further details, it may be said that at the time 
of the cession (1763) the population of New France was about 70,000, whilst another 
10,000 French (thinned to these proportions by the expulsion of the Acadians) were 
scattered through what is now Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island. The British population of Nova Scotia was at this time about 9,000. 
After the cession, our chief sources of statistics for half a century and more 
are the reports of colonial governors—more or less sporadic—though censuses of 
the different sections under British rule were taken at irregular intervals. British 
settlement on a substantial scale in the Gulf Provinces and in Ontario dates only 
from the Loyalist movement which followed the American Revolution, at the end 
of which, .e., about the year of the Constitutional Act (1791), the population of 
Lower Canada was approximately 163,000, whilst the newly constituted province 
of Upper Canada under Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe numbered perhaps 15,000, 
and the addition of the Maritime colonies brought the total to well over 200,000. 
A decade later Canada began the nineteenth century with a population of probably 
not less than 250,000 or 260,000. Subsequent censuses gave the population of 
the different colonies as follows:—Upper Canada (1824) 150,069, (1840) 432,159; 
Lower Canada (1822) 427,465, (1844) 697,084; New Brunswick (1824) 74,176, 
(1840) 156,162; Nova Scotia (1817) 81,351, (1838) 202,575; Prince Edward Island 
(1822) 24,600, (1841) 47,042. 

The policy of desultory census-taking was ended in 1847 by an Act of the 
Canadian Legislature creating a ‘Board of Registration and Statistics,’ with 
instructions “‘to collect statistics and adopt measures for disseminating or publish- 
ing the same,” and providing also for a decennial census. The first census there- 
under was taken in,1851, and as similar censuses were taken by New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia in the same year, we have a regular measure of population growth in 
Canada over the past seventy years. The fifties saw a very rapid development, 
especially in Ontario, whilst the sixties showed only less substantial gains. In the 
years following Confederation, again, there was a spurt, the increase between 1871 
and 1881 (which included several lean years towards the end) being 635,553, or 
17.23. p.c. In neither of the last two decades of the nineteenth century, however, 
was this record equalled, either absolutely or relatively, the gains in each being 
under 550,000, or 12 p.c. With the end of the century the population of Canada 
had reached approximately five and a quarter millions, or twenty times that of 1800. 

Expansion in the Twentieth Century.—It is within the confines of the 
present century that the most spectacular expansion of the Canadian population 
has taken place. The outstanding feature was, of course, the opening to settlement 
of the “last best West.” The unorganized territories of British North America had 
been ceded to the Dominion soon after Confederation, and the West had been tapped 
and traversed by the Canadian Pacific Railway in the eighties and nineties. But 
though western population was doubled in each of these decades, it was only with the 
launching of a large-scale immigration movement after 1900 that western settlement 
and production became a first-rate economic factor. Simultaneously an almost 
d y striking development occurred in the industrial centres of Eastern Canada, 
which formed the immediate basis for the move upon the West. At the back, of 
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course, was the heavy inflow of British and other capital—a total of two and a half 
billions of dollars within a dozen years—which went to finance the large constructive 
undertakings (chiefly railway and municipal) which characterized the movement, and 
which represented at bottom the traditional policy of England in search of cheap 
and abundant food for her workshop population. The years 1901 to 1911, in brief, 
form the decas mirabilis of Canadian expansion. The immigration movement just 
mentioned, which had previously run well under 50,000 per annum, rose rapidly to 
over five times that volume, eventually passing 400,000 in a single year. In the ten 
years 1901 to 1911 it totalled over 1,800,000, and though at least a third of these 
were lost (partly in the return to Europe of labour temporarily attracted by the 
railway and other developments in progress, and partly in the never-ceasing and 
natural “drag” of the United States upon a virile and less wealthy people), it formed 
the chief factor in the gain of 34 p.c. which the total population of Canada registered 
in that decade, and which was larger than the relative growth of any other country 
during the same period. The movement was continued and even intensified in the 
first three years of the second decade of the century, after which a recession set in 
to which the outbreak of war gave a new and wholly unexpected turn. Never- 
theless the decade which closed with the census of 1921 again showed over 1,800,000 
immigrant arrivals in Canada, and though the proportionate loss of these was very 
heavy (probably as much as two-thirds), Canada’s relative gain for the decade was 
again among the largest in the world. 

The Census of 1921.—According to the final results of the 1921 census, the 
total population of the Dominion on June 1, 1921, was 8,788,483, as compared with 
7,206,643 on June 1, 1911, an increase of 1,581,840, or 21-95 p.c. in the decade, as 
compared with 34-17 p.c. during the decade from 1901 to 1911. Reduced as is 
the rate of increase during the past ten years, it is higher than the rate of increase 
in any other of the principal countries of the British Empire except Australia, 
where the rate was only slightly greater, and considerably higher than that of the 
United States. 

The countries which comprise the British Empire, as also the United States, 
have on the whole suffered much less in actual loss of life from the war and its 
consequences than have the continental countries of Europe. None of them has 
actually declined in population during the period, as many continental European 
countries have done. Their percentage increases, however, have in almost all cases 
been lower than in the previous decade. Thus the population of England and 
Wales increased between 1911 and 1921 only from 36,070,492 to 37,885,242, or 
4-93 p.c., as compared with an increase of 10-89 p.c. in the previous decade; Scot- 
land, again, increased only from 4,760,904 to 4,882,288, or 2-5 p.c., as compared 
with 6-5 p.c. between 1901 and 1911. 

Of the overseas Dominions, New Zealand increased from 1,008,468 to 1,218,270, 
or 20-8 p.c., as compared with 30-5 p.c., while the white population of South Africa 
increased from 1,276,242 to 1,522,442, or 19-3 p.c. On the other hand, the Common- 
wealth of Australia, the only Dominion to grow more rapidly in the second decade 
of the twentieth century than in the first, increased from 4,455,005 in 1911 to 
5,436,794 in 1921, or 22-04 p.c., as compared with 18-05 p.c. The population of 
the continental United States increased between 1910 and 1920 from 91,972,266 
to 105,710,620, an increase of 14-9 p.c., as compared with 21 p.c. in the preceding 
decade. 

Considering now the Dominion of Canada itself, it becomes evident from 
Table 1 that in this country, as formerly in the United States, there is a distinct — 
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movement of population from East to West. In the decade from 1911 to 1921 
there occurred in the four western provinces an increase of population from 
1,720,601 to 2,480,664, or 44-2 p.c., while the five eastern provinces increased from 
5,471,023 to 6,295,189, an increase of 824,166 persons, which, though absolutely 
larger than the figure for the West, constitutes an increase of only 15 p.c. over the 
1911 population. The same conclusion may be deduced from Table 2, which shows 
that'while in 1871 only 2-96 p.c., and in 1881 only 3-88 p.c. of the population of the 
country dwelt west of the lake of the Woods, the percentage in 1891 was 7-24, in 
1901, 12-02, in 1911, 24-09, and in 1921, 28-37. On the other hand, the three 
eastern Maritime provinces, which in 1871 contained 20-80 p.c. of the popu- 
lation of the Dominion, had in 1881, 20-14 p.c., in 1891, 18-22 p.c., in 1901, 16-64 
p.c., in 1911, 13-01 p.c. and in 1921 only 11-38 p.c. of the population. Ontario 
and Quebec—the old pre-Confederation Province of Canada—still remain the chief 
centre of population, their population being in 1921 60-25 p.c. of the total, as com- 
pared with 76-24 p.c. in 1871, 75-98 p.c. in 1881, 74-54 p.c. in 1891, 71-34 p.c. in 
1901 and 62-90 p.c. in 1911. In other words, the net result of the half century 
has been that in 1921 only three-fifths of the population of the Dominion lived in 
these provinces, as compared with more than three-fourths in 1871. 

In 1881 the ‘“‘centre’’ of population east and west was in the county of Prescott, 
Ontario, not far from Caledonia village. In 1891 it had moved west to the vicinity 
of Ottawa, where it remained in 1901. In 1911 the county of Victoria, Ontario, 
contained the centre, and it was probably in Parry Sound district, Ontario, in 1921. 

The populations of the several provinces and electoral districts of Canada in 
1921 are given by sex in Table 5. Populations for smaller areas (sub-districts, etc.) 
are given in the great table extending from page 11 to page 218 of Vol. I of the 
Census of 1921. 


5.—Area and Population of Canada, DP ee and Electoral Districts, 1921, 1911 
and 1961. 


Nore.—The land areas here given for the provinces and electoral districts areas measured by a plani- 
meter on the map, and include the areas of small lakes and other waters which have not been measured, 


. Land Population, 1921. Popula- | Popula- 
Provinces and Districts. area in tion, tion, 
sq. miles. Per 1911, 1901. 
Males. | Females.} Total. | sq. mile. 
Canada, ences. is thses 55 3,654,200.001 4,529,945] 4,258,538] 8,788,488 2-41; 4,206,643) 5,371,315 
Prince Edward Island.... 2,184-36! 44,887 43,728 88,615 40-56 93,728 103,259 
UCU 2s a eee eae 641-18 10,570 9,875 20,445 31-88 22, 636 24,725 
gree Stele os <3 16 Posen wh 778 +23 16,026 15,494 31,520 40-50 32,779 35,400 
SUGEN Bdaeetitn aa dveeets cc 764-95 18,291 18,359 36,650 47-91 38,313 43,134 
Nova Scotia.......0..5...5.. 21,068-001 266, 472 257,365 528,837 24-86 492,338 459,574 
tigonish Guys- 
feelers oe age oe aed oi 2,212-00 13,988 13,110 27,098 12-25 29,010 31,937 
h and 
oi pen gs ere S5 i : 1,355-10 16,031 15,294 31,325 23°11 29,888 24,650 
Cc B South and " 

wise oe 1,210-90 39,759 36, 603 76,362 63-06 66,626 48, 602 
Pe DIOHOBEEY ae nae sees eel 1,451-00 12,647 12,549 25,196 17°36 23,664 24,900 
Crmaberland......6:.5 2.0. 1,683-00 21,072 20,119 41,191 24-47 40,543 36,168 
Digby and Annapolis..... 1,983-65 14,633 14,332 28,965 14-60 29,871 30,579 
Halifax City and County 2,123-38 48,455 48,773 97,228 45-78 80, 257 74,662 
PTARER Dee es kk... 1, 229-00 10,165 9,574 19,739 16-06 19, 703 20, 056 
TRWAINBSE. ctr ss5eee tees. 1,408-75 12,421 11,387 238,808 16-90 25,571 24,353 
eg es So ae 864-00 12,045 11,678 23 , 728 27-45 21,780 21,937 
Dmnenburg. 2... i... 1, 202-00 17,295 16,447 33,742 28-07 33, 260 32,389 
ADLOR MER Ad. ss» 50k soe 1, 124-00 20,537 as en me pert st 

burn a 2,022-48 11,913 11,522 23, “5 24,211 24, 
oe gt 1,198-99 15,511 15, 663 31,174 26-00 32,097 31,454 


1By map measurement. 
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5.—Area and Population of Canada, by Provinces and Electoral Districts, 1921, 1911 
and 1901—continued. 
et 


Population, 1921. 


Land Popula- Pops 
i Districts. area in tion, ion, 
Provinces and Dist Gareth r, Per ioit, 1901, 
Males. | Females.| Total. sq. 
mile 
ew Brunswick........... 27,911:001) 197,351] 190,525] 387,876 13-90) 351,889) 331,120 
Dear ters ete Cetan. 1/283 40 10,853 10,582 21,485 16-70 21,147 22,415 
Gloucastores, siaccre acess 1,869-81 19,697 18,987 38, 684 20-68 32, 662 27,936 
Kent.. rotors eval pe seen 12,317 11,599 23,916 13-45 24,876 23,958 
Northumberland..-... eg 4, 740-60 17,354 16,631 83,985 7:16 31,194 28,543 
gouche and Mada- ; 
ai SA ON Tae Seine Bae 4,542-56 22,268 20,719 42,977 9-46 32,365 22,897 
HOWE hres anceeironrient alee 2,855 -58 16,698 15,380 32,078 11-28 31,491 32,832 
St. John City, County ‘ 

and Albert. : 1,302-88 33, 754 85,339 69,093 53-08 63, 263 62,684 
Victoria and Carleton....| 3,402-64 17, 706 16,194 83,900 9-96 32,990 30,446 
Westmoreland............ 1 442-18 26,959 26 , 428 53,387 37-02 44,621 42,060 
York and Sunbury....... 4,698-74 19,755 18,666 38,421 8-18 37, 780 37,349 
CUICD EG jae atocs raters 690, 865-001] 1,180,628) 1,181,171) 2,361,199 8-42] 2,005,776) 1,648,898 
ASeniOuilese cane nes eeeeee 783-36 9,085 8,080 17,165 21-91 16,766 16,407 
Barotac dees oko ae 346-14 9, 0038 9,032 18,035 52-10 18, 206 18,181 
ISSAC EH sees oe toc ee 1,891-04 27,320 26,521 53,841 28-47 51,399 43,129 
BeGavharnors-sce- +e oeinwets 147-03 9,805 10, 083 19,888 135-2 20,802 Dh vtoe 
Bellechasse:........ cette tele 652-64 10,665 10,525 21,190 32-47 21,141 18,706 
Berthierss ..2:aetencdemee 2,192-74 9,927 9,890 19,817 9-04 19,872 19,980 
Bonaventure. ecsccieastee 3,463-61 14,879 14,213 29,092 8-40 28,110 24,495 
IBLOWO) cio. 2 desert Pete lete sas 488-15 7,024 6,447 13,471 27°60 18,216 13,397 
Chambly and Verchéres. 337-00 17,285 17,358 34,648 102-80 28,715 24,318 
Champlain Apamletrarciayrarte.¢ 1,497-95 24,760 23,249 48,009 32°05 39,824 32,015 
Charlevoix- Montmorency 4303-09 14, 642 14, 232 28,874 6°71 27,972 25,813 
Chiateauguay - Peaneeon 626-52 13,582 13,149 26,731 42-67 26,562 27,562 
Chicoutimi-Saguenay.....| 492,140-742 47,182 43,427 $0,609 0-18 65,888 48,291 
Compton c-ncaae ees 1,489-04 16,945 15,340 82,285 22-44 29,630 26,460 
Dorchester: ....20+2 00005 941-60 15,038 13,916 28,954 30°75 25,096 21,007 
Drummond &Arthabaska] 1,197-82 22,816 22,007 44,823 37-42 41,590 38, 999 
GaBDe cee ee eee 4,551-47 20,945 19,480 40,375 8-87 35,001 30,683 
Georges-Etienne Cartier.. - 26, 746 28,054 54,800 - 51,937 53,673 
Flochelaga wens «cesses - 35,828 37,698 73,526 - 44,884 14,193 
15 Ay W CANS See cer ceacrct cers 1,023-18 22,020 21,521 43,541 42-55 37,917 : 33,851 
Jacques Cartier.......... 86-94 44,178 45,119 89,297) 1,027-11 56,855 21,966 
JOWHOtGC a acs aero 3,013-50 12,700 13,213 25,913 8-60 23,911 22,255 
KMamouragka.s demrincsecn 1,087-50 11,137 10,877 22,014 21-22 20,888 19,099 
Babelid..uee meee tees 2,948-80 18,981 16,996 85,927 12-18 30,115 22,291 
Laprairie and Napierville 819-20 10,352 9,713 20,065 62-86 19,335 19,633 
L’Assomption-Montcalm . 4,448-40 14, 295 14,093 28,318 6:37 28,506 26,996 
Laurier-Outremont....... - 34,201 37,846 72., 047 - 44,264 13, 287 
Laval-Two Mountains.... 378-12 14,459 13,855 28,314 74-88 25,275). 24, 686 
NEG VAS) > te te dete tae are erelane 271-83 16,523 16,800 83,3823 122-59 28,913 26,210 
Ta Slets. naahee taeeore. 772-80 9,097 8, 762 17,859 23-11 16,485 14,4389 
Lotbiniére... ni 726-40 10,992 10,845 21,837 30-06 22,158 20,089 
Maisonneuve............. 58-10 82,298 82,685 64,933} 1,117-61 33,796 12,402 
Miaskinonpe teekirc ature: 2,940-00 8, 609 8,336 16,945 5°76 16,509 15,818 
Matanes. PS fotes teenies: 3, 495-67 18,795 17,508 36, 303 10-39 27,539 18,5521 
MB oan tiCe vas ance dices oe 780-16 17,161 16,472 33,683 43-11 31,314] 23,878 
IMISSIRGUOUs ances rete: 875-21 8,887 8,822 17,709 47-20 17,466 17,339 
Monte Onys «ce eese ene 630-13 11,341 10, 656 21,997 34-91 17,356 14,757 
INTCOlGUN eee etnene at 626-07 14,841 14,854 29,695 47°43 30,055 27,209 
Pons Cie nin are tee etree 126, 385-438 25,169 21,082 46,201 0-36 31,479 28,127 
Portneuin sain camrenvars 6, 722-91 17,350 17,102 34, 452 5-12 30, 260 24,176 
Quebec County........... 2,799-59 15,284] . 15,896 31,130 11-12 28,046 24,381 
Quebec!Masty..2. ce uen-. 2-20 17,836 20,494 88,330] 17,422-78 80,922 28,645 
Quebec South............ 8-59 12, 239 15,467 27,706) 7, 717-55 24,163 21,833 
Quebec West............. 116-66 18,349 19,644 87, 993 325-67 80,506 24,897 
Richelicuke wena 193-10 9,289 9,475 18,764 97-17 19,810 18,576 
Richmond and Wolfe..... 1, 224-32 21,693 20,555 42,248 34-51 39,491 34,137 
Ram oust Wane. otal ten ose 2,089-44 13,865 13,655 27,520 13-17 23,951 21,636 
St. Annee ae cree - 25 , 884 26,165 52,049 - 41,541 41,225 
St. Antoine.. rere sls - 14,823 17,571 82,394 - 34,794 47,653 
St; Denisiivescccnee cones - 38, 276 40,644 78,920 - 45,141 10,391 
St. Hyacinthe-Rouville.. 520-58 17,910 18,844 36, 754 70°60 35,473 34,950 


1By map measurement. Includes part added by Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. “Includes un- 
organized parts. ‘ 
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eS Ane and Population of Canada, by Provinces and Electoral Districts, 1921, 1911 
and 1901—continued. 


Population, 1921. 

Land Popula- Popula- 

Provinces and Districts. ares Mj tion, tion, 

sq. miles. Per 1911. | 1903. 

Males. | Females.| Total. sq. 
mile 
oncluded. 

ee rence Pes = 20,462} 21,981] 42,443 - 44,057] 42, 618 
St. Johns and Iberville. . 403-02 ie oe oe 58-35 21,882 20, 679 

Lawrence-St. George. ~ : , 762 : = ,883 i 
Be Ae ee Rokle corns Miss. on - 80,842 33,133] . 63,975 - 62,521 40,631 
Baad. KAD SAS SOBRE 567-20 12,970 12,674 25, 644 45-21 23,976 23, 628 
PMEGDFOOKO ices cesece ck: 237-59 15, 148 15,638 30, 786 129-58 23,211 18, 426 
IURMATCAGL acc wie ewes 432-47 11,714 11,666 23,380 54-06 20, 765} 18,998 
Temiscouata ae 1,806-18 22,638 21,672 44,310 24-53 36, 430) 29, 185 
Terrebonne......... vee 781-82 16,972| 16,936, 33/908 43-37] 29,018] 26,816 

ivers an ie 
pede Rice she rates 2,568-05 25,438 25,407 50, 845 19-80 36, 153 29,311 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges...... 336-75 10,969 10,651 21,620 64-20 20, 439 - 0,873 
Westmount-St. Henri..... = 29,785 33, 124 62,909 =| 56,088 40,960 
MERE Leiner sess. ss 2,207-27 | 11,424) 10,426] 21850 9-51) 21,171} 19,589 
MVERAS KAY o See es asokle wee 893-12 9,482 9,408 18,840 47°92 20, 387 21,506 
MRA AOC Ger ree 865,880-001| 1,481,890 1,451,772] 2,983, 662 8-02) 2,527,292 182,947 
peat PUGS. acres ee 20°678-17 22,815 17,803 40, 618 1-96 37, 699 25,211 
SRI SOMA WORT... veces + aes 22,153-98 18,332 15, 344 33,676 1:52 28, 702 17,894 
TEE Ay ee eee 334-23 10,180 9,905 20,085 900-09 19, 259 18,273 
WAMU OLO se wees cies ok as © 86-86 16,364 16, 928 38 , 292 383-28 26,617 19,867 
Bruce North 950-95 10, 684 10,188 20,872 21 *95| 23; 780 27,424 
Bruce South.. Pen 699-46 11,904 11,509 23,413 33°47 26, 249 31,596 
Carleton...... 650-87 16,751 15,922 82,673 50-19 24,417 22, 880 
ID Isis ake wea CnS aR enaOs 556-64 7,996 7,419 15,415 27-69 a7, (a0 a ae 
InGaAs atc wits ches 576-11 12,338 12,050 24,388 42°33 25,973 a 3 ( 
Pea ois eas ccm 628-98 | 12,457/12,172| 24,629] 39-16| 26, 411 27, 610 
13 Peat DY: 2) pe 362-52 8,872 8,434 17,306 47-74 F ae 17 ; a 
BNPININVOBGsa she cr sce cee. 857-58 13,860 13,818 27,678 77-40 a 71 oe 
MBOX INOTOHTS sve scare cee 239-27 37,111 34,039 71,150 297-36 3 a aye 
PPISEEK OUCH Cee. oc che ee. 467-53 16,129 15, 296 31,425 67°21 29, , 955 
ort William and Rainy } 

- oi Pacntbicte ee een 12,784-68 21,578 18,088 39,661 3-10 re ust 
EGHECUAC Scans day. =: 1,595-91 10,672 9,718 20,390 Lae oo eae Ages 
Glengarry and Stormont. 697°33 19,528 19, 045 88,573 a 1 err etch 
ee een why 860-79 | 15°39] 18'272| 30°07 45.73] 33'087/ 337003 
Grey North. ss. so 2633 669: : 5,272 1 . iy Pea a od 
rey Southeast.......... 1,038 -03 14,610 13,774 28,384 7°34 31,934 36,987 
Hota BS PRs eee 488-13 10,889 10,398 21, 287 ree oot not 
i SESW TES Eat ope ee 362-69 12,748 12,151 24,899 iB = ibe toe oe ttt 
Hamilton Hast..........- 2-69 24,983 24,837 49, 820 a! eS ves 98 Bed 
Hamilton West........... 3-54 18,893 20,405 ge Meee Age Hite 
Hastings East............ : 11,997 11,075 ae eee aioe even 
Hastings West............ . 17,130 17,821 34, ee onge Sas 
Huron North............. : 11,657 11,883 Bonen nae bf OAT BD RES 
Huron South............. : 11,692 11,856 3, 5s oe rise hes 
UO Aces ae wis cae ress : 26,646 25,493 52,139 5 : be 10°78 
LEUTS GNC de pO ROE ene : 11,666} 12,438 eee dat ss eo hae de 
_ Lambton East........... , 13,084] 12,717 aaa ike ipa a: ie 
Lambton West........... . 16,976 15,912 32, oti Bh 378 37°939 
Bee eee tees : 17338] teri] 34°b0af 8-80, 360708] STLO7B 
Le eds SP eeneeeereeetnseenee : 0 r* ages £95 9 "386 23,346 
ee me. Vsr4| 23°751| 48'626| 146-28] 351429] 80° BBR 
Lincoln Diginiew hms bie e biate 5 46'S) 2 - ha oe , _ Ds on 8 ; 095-94 46 : 300 387, 976 
DS Middieses tiset wy 14,581] 13,413| 27,994 58-18] 23,465] 23,339 
_ Middlesex East.. , 5 abs 95 033 33.98 27,300 31,387 
Middlesex West . 12,678 12,35 , 13.96 917233 20'971 
Muskoka..ii,...0002.000. 10,153] 9,286] 19,439 apie ime te 
Nipissing... eee ee re ay: ie 97110 20; M7 

were eseseseceseses , ’ ’ 2,892 " 
Northumberland 15,012 raat : he 4 4 41] 18°390 
Ontario North........... 7,875 ‘ B1074 39.37 23'865 22' 018 
Ontario South............ : 15,762 15,312 19,734.74 77° 182 59/140 
SATELAWA.«» <'c.>2 Se . 43,232} 50,508 4 fhe 9, 59.74 95°077| 25°64 
aie 117133, 11'102| 221238] 62-811 22,2941 224700 


1By map measurement. 
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5.—Area and Population of Canada, by Provinces and Electoral Districts, 1921, 1911 
and 1901—continued. 
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Populatioa, 1921. 
Land ; Popula- | Popula- 
ri and Districts. area in tion, tion, 
a eae sq. miles. Per 1911. 1901. 
Males. | Females.| Total. sq. 
mile 
tario—concluded. : 

Pee als 2 Sete COT -—| * 38,820 41,960 80,780 - 59,609 22,303 
Parry Sound.........++.- 4,336-00 14,716 12,306 27,022 6°23 26,547 24,936 
PPO ie ctsiiecre, catalase Aselmatalale — 468-51 12,371 11,525 23,896 51-01 22,102 21,475 
Perth North...........-- 429-77 16, 228 16, 238 32,461 75-53 30, 235 29,256 
Perth South....... a 409-81 9,315 9,067; 18,382 44-85, 18,947] 20,615 
Peterborough East. = 891-38 7,101 6,615 13,716 15-38 15,499 16,291 
Peterborough West......-. 553-81 14,382 14,936 29,318 52-93 26,151 20,704 
Port Arthur and Kenora.| 207,570-90 24,136 19,164 43,300 0-21 39,109 10,526 
PRORCOLE SIL esis eae 494-29 13,429 13,049 26,478 53-56 26,968 27,035 
Prince Edward.........-- 390-40 8,288 8,518 16,806 43-04 17,150 17,864 
Renfrew North.........-- 1,057-81 12,339 11,617 23,956 22-64 23,617 24,556 
Renfrew South..........- 1,644-95 13,765 13, 296 27,061 16-45 27,852 27,676 
Tesi eared h & Sear oacencodsts 698-68 22,084 21,329 43,413 62-13 39,434 35,166 
Simeoo Hast. c...cs secre 529-39 18,888 18, 234 37, 122 70-12 35, 294 29,845 
Simcoe NOD series ciete verre 574-88 11, 227 10,873 22,100 38-44 24,699 26,071 
Simcoe South............ 558-61 12,655 123055, 24,810 44-4] 25,060 26,399 
Timiskaming.............] 46,211:00 30,219 21,349 51,568 1-11 37,380 33,378 
Toronto Centre.........-- - 25,326 26,442 51,768 - 54,792 45 ,888 
Toronto WaSbiess. aemees - 31,096 33,729 64,825 - 53,412 36,763 
Toronto North..........- - 32,378 40,100 72,478 - 51,318 20,766 
Toronto South........... - 19,335 18, 261 37,596 - 43,956 38,108 
Toronto Wests el oe - 82,717 35,680 68,397 - 57,804 41,069 
Victorias feces cwisists eevee: 2, 834-23 17,621 16,374 33,995 11-99 36,499 38,511 
Waterloo North.......... 273-20 20,591 Pa ye 41,698 152-62 33,619 27,124 
Waterloo South..........- 242-63 16,440 17,128 33,568 138-35 28,988 25,470 
Weallandivmsercen teria. 387-27 36,360 30,308 66,668 172-14 42,163 31,588 
Wellington North......... 580-46 10,182 9,651 19,833 84-16 22,292 26,120 
Wellington South......... 438-88 17,161 17,166 34,327 78-21 32,200 29,526 
Wentworthiscnccie ss ciel 451-97 32,574 31,875 64,449 142-59 34,634 26,818 
Mork Masha wo. eee 64°52 38,163 39,787 77,950| 1,208-15 32,864 8,478 
Worle North teepaence sae 430-56 11,840 11,296 23,136 53-73 22,415 22,419 
Mork Soutby cecceri cent 202-28 49,572 50,482} 100,054 494-63 31,933 18,964 
BViOrIS WORUsse cae se slsorieris 158-52 35,361 35,320 70,681 445-88 35,831 17,905 

Manitoba................-- 231,926-001) 320,567; 289,551) 610,118 2-63} 461,394) 255,211 
Brandon. ceseaicate nes 2,914-06 21,315 18,868 40,183 13-78 39,734 25,047 
PauphinGsew sacee eee itec 5,468-75 19,254 16, 228 35, 482 6°49 23,358 12,617 
Wiis preay Woe wearer ete aferecetat oss 1,979-96 15,652 14, 269 29,921 15-11 25,978 26,899 
Macdonald: .cccccccssee 2,390-90 12,936 10,888 23,824 9-96 20,802 17,324 
Marquette. wee} 6,454-24 22,433 18,821 41,254 7-56 32,384 20,485 
Neepawa....... es 3,491-53 15,464 12,892 28,356 8-12 23,928 19,140 
Nelsons Sacre. aes ae ..| 178,975-18 10,705 9,101 19,806 0-11 11,737 2,359 
Portage la Prairie........ 1,710-22 12,027 10,227 22,254 13-01 22,059 14,969 
Provencherecesse secs): 4,261-36 15,819 13,489 29,308 6°87 24,276 14,129 
Selkirk...-........2--++2- 10, 689-84 29,639 25,756 55,395 5-18 32,653 16,448 
SOUYIS! eee -risiacrisir 3,586-35 14,341 12,069 26,410 7-36 27,138 22,634 
Springfield..............- 15,944-15 30,935 27,935 58,870 3°69 37,247 20, 290 
Winnipeg CWentrescesscesisn 39,125 37,345 76,470 58,903 s 
Winnipeg North.......... 59-46 32,060 30,897 62,957|> 3,347°71 45, 682 42,925 
Winnipeg South........... 28,862 30,766 59,628 35,525 

Saskatchewan.............| 243,381-001) 413,700) 343,810) 757,510 3-12} 492,432 91,279 
SASHINIDOIAL. ven citeisisich cites 5, 850-86 18,831 15,958 34,789 5-95 31,975 9,053 
Sat Hlelondye sects aceite 6, 651-96 18,561 15,080 33,641 5-06 21,667 1,355 
Humboldt.........-..... 8,320-95 30,300 24,925 55, 225 6:63 36,617 1,652 
Kindersley........+.+-+-- 11, 264-30 25,758 19,014 44,772 3-97 22,299 31 
Last Mountain............ 7,085-51 27,731 22,324 50,055 7:06 33,098 1,575 
Mackenzie.c.ctcceecseceies 5, 856-34 29,907 25,722) - 55,629 9-49 36,940 11,984 
Maple Creek............. 15, 149-09 31,318 24,746 56 , 064 3-70 19,730 1,473 
Moose Jaw............--- 5, 591-12 27,376| 23,027} 50,403 9-01] 31,552 3,725 
North Battleford......... 72,500-00 26,121 21,260 47,381 0-66 24,330 4,579 
Prince Alberto: cmeneec- = 76,571°00 31,054 25,775 56,829 0-74 35,839 16,644 
Qu’Appelle............... 4, 458-06 18,819 16,017 34,836 7-81 30,470 17, 133 
LVS 21 Bod dates oaaG oe 2,063-25 26,395 23,582 49,977 24-22 44,202 6,581 
Saltcoats...........-..... 4, 554-69 23,621!- 20,1741 48,795 9-62] 32,313 10,874 


iBy map measurement. 
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5.—Area and Population of Canada, by Provinces and Electoral Districts, 1921, 1911 
b and 1901—concluded. 


or Population, 1921, 
an (3) a- a- 
Provinces and Districts. area in i aie Hopule 
sq. miles. Per 1911, 1991, 
Males. | Females.} Total. sq. 
mile 
Se ert goneided, 
| Saskatoon... Aon : 3, 153-38 28,862 26, 289 55,151 15-97 31,633 2,964 
Swift Current............ 7, 958-48 29,220| 24,055] 53.275 6-69| 28,601 484 
| i570 0) hg ie een een 6,051-89 19,826 15,862 35,688 5-89 31,081 tly pe 
WANS 9 ioe Se ee eee 252,925-001| 324,208) 264,246) 588,454 2°33| 374,295 73,022 
Battle River............. 13, 191-90 27,483} 21,690} 49,173 3-73] 96,352 597 
| BOwehTverensaccieseen vcs 11, 259-86 32,460 22,896 55, 356 4-92 27,304 1,565 
Calcary Haste. ses hers 2,033 -59 23,819 21,176 44,995 22-18 35,163 5,526 
Calgary West......50..6. 4,6380-00 22,733 21,608 44,341 9-58 30, 023 3,546 
Edmonton Fast.......... 57,172-40 30,719 25,829 56,548 0-99 30,926 7,685 
Edmonton ees a eon 112, 497-43 41,947 32,320 74,267 0-66 35,386 7,641 
| Lethbridge.. tet Pay 5,498 -33 21,072 16,627 37,699 6-86 29,487 5,995 
Macleod.. One re 9,017-00 18,976 15,032 34,008 3-77 30,779 8 , 228 
Medicine Hat.. Aen roe Ee 12,497-00 23 , 982 19,197 43,179 3°46 24,697 3,185 
PRCA OST fey Rico a cjeais, 0.4 13 431-84 27,426 22,203 49,629 3°69 37,507 7,568 
MS GESUN CONS 16 ait sakes ecerede < 5,309-09 22,682 19,838 42,520 8-01 28,355 12,635 
WECUOTIO dar ace aj sarafasloe 6,386°45 30,909 25,830 56,739 8-88 38,316 8,851 
Ba 
British Columbia......... 353,416-00%| 293,409} 231,173) 524,582 1-48] 392,480/— 178, 657 
| TROPA Sty.) or cieisprsless 620-79 84,387 35,535 69,922 112-63 48 ,493 1,267 
7 ROETD OO; sana eee vols 164, 693-50 23, 934 15,900 39,834 0-24 26,541 29,1552 
Comox-Alberni...........| 18,227-46 20,665 11,344 32,009 1-75 19,739 8,444 
Braser Valley) ..2.2.4.2i5 804-95 17,054 11,757 28,811 94-48] . 22,645 8,219 
| Kootenay East...........| 13,367:11 11,983 7,154 19,137 1-43 22,466 8,446 
. Kootenay West. Pie 12,979-11 16,880 13,622 30,502 2-35 28,373 23516 
Nanaimo.. ae eke 2,717-00 26,079 21,931 48,010 17-67 31,878 22,293 
New Westminster... FE oe 6,102-41 ° 25,059 20, 923 45,982 7:54 29,384 14,855 
ROOM Sten ct iajeya st oeie-cia ore 123, 896-14 19,083 9,851 28,934 0-23 22,685 13,013 
Vancouver Centre........ 5-73 34,867 26,012 60,879] 10,624-60 60,104 27,010 
Vancouver South......... 32-24 23,439 22,698 46,137] 1,431-04 20,446 * 1,520 
WACUOLISe ses cele sien ssi so 7:50 | 20,107 18,620 38,727| 5,163-60 31,660 20,919 
| SATILC AR SRAE Shoe Rees ee 10, 462-06 19,872 15,826 35,698 3-41 28,066 3 
BS UKOD cee eee te os bones 206 , 427-00 2,819 1,338 4,157 0:02 8,512 27,219 
Northwest Territories...... 1,258,217-00 4,129 3,859 7,988 0-006 6,507 20,129 
Royal Canadian Navy..... - 485 - 485 - - - 
UP DLAN Rete tee tte tk 3,654,2001| 4,529,945] 4,258,538! 8,788,483 2-41] 7,206,643! 5,871,315 


1By map measurement. , : <P 
2Includes Yale District. 3Included in Cariboo District. 


Density of Population.—The density of population in 1921 (z.e., the number 
of persons per square mile of the land area), is shown by provinces and for the 
country as a whole in Table 6. Generally speaking, the density of population 
decreases as one travels westward, but the enormous area of the province of Quebec 
reduces the density of its population to the low figure of 3-42. As among the nine 
provinces, the density of population is greatest in Prince Edward Island and least 
in British Columbia. 


6.—Density of Population in Canada, by Provinces and Territories, 1911 and 1921. 


Paaianse, 1911. 1921. Provinces. 1911. 1921. 

_ Prince Edward Island......... 42-91 40-56 | Saskatchewan..............+. 2-02 3-12 
Nova Scotia..........0..00006. 23-37 | 24-86 | Alberta......... eters 1-48 2-33 
New Brunswick..............- 12-61 13-90 | British Columbia............ 1-11 1-48 

2-90 3-42 | Yukon Territory............- 0-04 0-02 

6-91 8-02 | Northwest Territories........ 0-005 0-006 

r | 2-63 Rt ae 
: Average for Canada..... 1-97 2-41 


ee 
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Elements of Growth.—The former lack of comprehensive and comparable 
vital statistics for the whole of Canada, together with the lack of statistics of emigra- 
tion, makes it difficult to determine how far the growth of population since the 
commencement of the twentieth century is due to natural increase and how far to 
immigration. The following estimate (Table 7) may, however, be of interest. 
During the last decade, in addition to some 60,000 Canadians who died overseas 
and nearly 20,000 who took their discharge in the United Kingdom, there were also 
great numbers of residents of Canada—most of them recent immigrants—who left 
Canada to join the forces of the Mother Country and of her allies in the Great War 
and did not return. The estimated figure given for emigration in the decade 1911- 
1921 may therefore be regarded as of a distinctly abnormal character. 


7,—Movement of Population, including estimated Natural Increase, recorded Immi- 
eration, and estimated Emigration, for the intercensal periods 1901-1911 and 
1911-1921. 


Decades and Items. No. 
Decade 1901-1911— 
Population, Census of April 1, 1901......... 0... ee eee e eee e reste e ees ecesees 5 Sik, olo 
Natural increase (1901-1911), estimated...............-.: 853,566 
Immigration (April 1, 1901 to May 31, 1911) 1,847,651 
TPOtals 048d discs o's:ciote TRE Wola eye atalelacesel he ieleis east etets rein. o/ateie ate Reem eri ei tte nnes 8,072,532 
Population, Census of June 1, 1911.......... 6-0 ese een ence eee cere Riots 'u:¥ a copra le isiotals ce elotota iene 7,206,643 
Emigration (April 1, 1901, to May 31, 1911), estimated ae. cal enemies ois gle slee ape eve clei 865,889 
Decade 1911-1921— 
Population, Census of June 1, 1911.....0.. 1. eee e cence eee eee t ence erect eee eetee eee eeees 7,206 , 643 
Natural increase (1911-1921), estimated... . 1c... cvecueeeerc sere esse ree cscesnccesseereg: 1,150,659 
Immigration (June 1, 1911, to May 31, 1921)................-- jee eee eeeee eee eeegeree genes 1,728,921 
Gi Io) 21 ee en Ee BOR Ook oR a kia. SANRIO aHD dad or gh AG ag 10,086,228 
Population, Census of June 1, 1921... 20.00. ncn nea cieniain ele sere cnieeesinis sanisciassicleinen 8,788,483 
Emigration (June 1, 1911, to June 1, 1921), estimated............sesseee cere eee eeer aeons 1,297, 7401 
Net gain in population, 1901-1911........... cee cee cece cence cere etree ern eereeeserecssercsens 1,835,328 
Net gain in population, 1911-1021... .. 2.56. eee ences were e tees ate siniuisiaie isi alsls sissies sieisisis 1,581,840 


SE IE I A nn 
1This figure includes also the 60,000 Canadian lives lost at the front and the soldiers (about 20,000) 
enlisting in the Canadian forces and receiving their discharge in the United Kingdom. 


Annual Estimates of Population, 1922-25.—While the populations in 
different countries are actually counted at decennial or quinquennial censuses, 
annual estimates of population are required by modern States for many purposes, 
such as the calculation of birth, death and marriage rates, and of per capita figures 
of production,’ trade, finance, consumption, etc. In different countries various 
methods of obtaining annual figures of post-censal populations are adopted. For 
example, in countries so far distant from the other civilized countries of the world 
as Australia and New Zealand, it is possible, with good vital statistics and records 
of the comparatively few arrivals and departures, to obtain the actual population 
at any particular date with approximate accuracy by the simple method of adding 
births and arrivals and subtracting deaths and departures during the period elapsed 
since the census. For Canada, on account of her 4,000 miles of common boundary 
line with the United States, crossed every day by many thousands of people in 
either direction, this method is impracticable; consequently our annual figure of 
population must be an estimate pure and simple. This indeed is the case in almost 
all civilized countries, though their methods of making the estimate vary. 

Thus, the method of arithmetical progression is widely used in the older count- 
ries of the world, and also in the United States; this method involves the annual 
addition to the population of the country and of particular areas within it of one- 
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fifth or one-tenth of the numerical increase in the last quinquennial or decennial 
inter-censal period. This method is not yet applicable to Canada, where immigra- 
tion is still relatively heavy and the growth of population rapid. The method of 
geometrical progression, involving the addition each year to the population of a 
certain percentage of the population at the commencement of that year, is also 
generally inapplicable to Canada, as in only two decades since 1871 has the applica- 
tion of this method given approximately accurate results. 

In making the estimates of Canadian population, the Bureau of Statistics has 
adopted the method of fitting a series of curves to the populations of the different 
provinces, as ascertained at the six decennial censuses since 1871, using the curve 
which is found on trial to fit the population-history of the province, and adding the 
results for the provinces to obtain the population of the Dominion. 

The estimated population of each province for each year since 1921 is given in 
Table 8. The mathematical formulas used in obtaining the estimate for each 
province may be obtained on application to the Dominion Statistician. Since the 
estimates are of a mathematical character, based upon the experience of half a 
century, they show the normal situation, not necessarily the actual situation at a 
particular point of time. In such a table of normal growth, good years are not 
credited with their full addition to the population, while bad years receive more 
credit than is their due. Nevertheless, the table is believed to represent approx- 
imately the broad facts of the situation. : 


8.—Census Population of Canada, by Provinces, as at June 1, 1921, with Estimated 
Populations as at June 1, 1922-1925. 


Census Estimates. 

Provinces. Population, }——————-_-______——_______-- —_-- 

1921, 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925, 
Prince Edward Island.............2..... 88,615 88,400 88,020 87,700 87 , 300 
INNER SER AE? Se eS en a 523,837 527,100 530,000 533, 600 536, 900 
DN OW DLUNs WIG oe cecdecl dicey meer ins eon 387,876 391,700 395,500 399,400 403,300 
RIBODOCMNE ee aE FY. Ss onte Waa sc? ca 2,361,199 2,400,000 2,439,000 2,480,000 2,520,000 
DUTIES RON eR At IAS ccs dloishestic ooo 2,933, 662 2,976,000 3,019,000 3,062,000 3,103,000 
Manitoba 627,000 637,400 647,000 656,400 
778,000 797,000 815,000 | . 833,000 
605, 000 621,000 637,000 651, 700 
535,000 544,000 553,000 560,500 
3,800 3,600 3,550 3,500 
8,150 8,320 8,490 8,600 
8,940,150 9,082,840 9,226,740 9,564,200 


2.—Sex Distribution. 


Throughout the older countries of the world there is usually found an excess 
| of female over male population, more especially as in most of these countries the 
_ census is taken on a de facto instead of, as in Canada, on a de jure basis. The causes 
of this excess of female population are:—(1) the normally higher rate of mortality 
among males; (2) the greater number of males who travel; (3) the effects of war; 
(4) the employment of males in the army, navy and merchant marine; and (5) the 
‘preponderance of males among emigrants. In the newer countries of the world, 
however, the last of these causes results in a general excess of male over female 
pulation. Both of these phenomena are exemplified in Table 11. 

In Canada there has been such an excess of male population from the com- 
cement of its history, the first census of 1665 showing 2,034 males to only 1,181 
es. As the colony increased in numbers, the disproportion between the sexes 
e smaller, more especially since the French-Canadian population after about 
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1680 was not reinforced by immigration from the old world. In 1784, when the 
English-speaking immigration to Canada for purposes of settlement was com- 
mencing, there were 54,064 males and 50,759 females in the country. At the middle 
of the nineteenth century there were 449,967 males to 440,294 females in Lower 
Canada, and 499,067 males to 452,937 females in the more newly-settled Upper 
Canada, and since Confederation the same phenomenon of considerable excess of 
males has occurred throughout the growing Northwest. The great immigration 
of the first decade of the present century resulted in raising what is called the 
“masculinity” of the Canadian population (i.e., the excess of males over females 
per 100 of population) to the highest point in recent history, véz., 6-07 in 1911. 
The great war, however, both checked immigration and took some 60,000 young 
Canadian male lives as its toll, with the result that at the census of 1921 the mas- 
culinity of our population was only 3 p.c.—515 males to 485 females per 1,000 of 
population. Thus masculinity in the country as a whole and also in all the provinces 
except Prince Edward Island, has been since 1911 on the decline—a phenomenon 
which must be regarded with satisfaction, since an approximation to equality in 
the numbers of the sexes is desirable both in the interests of morality and also as 
promotive of the birth rate (an important consideration in a country where the 
density of population is only 2-41 to the square mile). In Table 9 statistics are 
presented showing the number of males and females in each of the provinces and 
territories at each census since 1871, while Table 10 shows the proportions of the 
sexes and excess of males per 1,000 of population. The statistics of Table 11 show 
the position of Canada among other countries of the world in regard to masculinity. 
A detailed treatment of the sex distribution of the population will be found on pages 
245-342 of Vol. I of the Census of 1921. 


9.—Sex Distribution of the People of Canada, by Provinces, 1871-1921. 


; 1871. 1881. 1891. 
Provinces. 
Male. Female. Male.. Female. Male. Female. 

Prince Edward Island....... 47,121 46,900 54,729 54,162 54,881 54,197 
Nova Scotia. PaO OD oe 193,792 194, 008 220,538 220,034 227,093 223,303 
New Brunswick.....2...04... 145,888 139, 706 164,119 157,114 163,739 157, 524 
@Qvebee. os tee eee 596 , 041 595,475 678,175 680,852 744,141 744,394 
Ontari Occasideete mae oe 828,590 792,261 978 , 554 948,368 | 1,069,487 1,044,834 
Manitoba cman at.setece 12,864 12,364 3D Ze 27,137 84,342 68,164 
Saskatchewan............... - - - - = = 
JN oto Eee A Ctin barbed soobene - - - - 2 = 
British Columbia........... 20,694 Toyo08 29,503 19,956 63,003 35,170 
Nukon) DPerritory. yes tle: - - - - = = 
Northwest Territories....... 24,274 23,726 28,113 28 333 53,785 45,182 

Total a users 1,869,264 | 1,819,993 | 2,188,854 | 2,135,956 | 2,460,471 2,372,768 

’ 1901. 1911. 1921. 
Provinces. 
Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. | Female. 

Prince Edward Island....... 51,959 51,300 47,069 46,659 44,887 43,728 
Nova Scotia. BED Ree Oncor S 233, 642 225 , 932 251,019 241,319 266,472 257,365 
New Brunswick. 168, 639 162,481 179,867 172,022 197,351 190,525 
Quebecse seen case oe 824,454 824,444 | 1,012,815 992,961 | 1,180,028 1,181,171 
Ontario. esata aes sony tet 1,096,640 | 1,086,307 | 1,301,272 | 1,226,020] 1,481,890 1,451,772 
Manito baa.ecks etek eee 138,504 116,707 252,954 208,440 320,567 289,551 
paskatche wanes. dem) ten 49,431 41,848 291,730 200, 702 413,700 343,810 
Alberta........- Sieh aie 41,019 32,003 | 223,792 | 150,503 | 324,208 264, 246 | 
British Columbia........... 114,160 64,497 251,619 140,861 293,409 231,173 | 
Yukon Territory............ 23,084 4,135 6,508 2,004 2,819 1,338 | 
Northwest Territories....... 10,176 9,953 3,350 8,157 4,129 3,859 | 
Royal Canadian Navy...... 3 = - - "485 a 

otal y Soc ae 2,751,708 | 2,619,607 | 3,821,995 | 3,384,648 | 4,529,945 4,258,538 | 


| 
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10.—Proportion of the Sexes per 1,000 of Population in Canada, by Provinces, 


1871-1921. 
SS 
1871. 1881. : 1891. 
Provinces. Excess Excess Excess 
Fe- | of Males Fe- | of Males Fe- | of Males 
Males.) males.| over Males.| males.| over Males.| males.| over 
Females. Females. . Females. 
Prince Edward Island..... 501 499 2 503 497 6 504 496 8 
Nova Scotia. 500 500 - 501 499 2 504 496 8 
New Brunswick........... 511 489 22 511 489 22 510 490 20 
Quebeo..v....:.. ines 500 500 = 499 501 —2 500 500 - 
Ontario DES SASS 511 489 22 508 492 16 506 494 12 
WESURCOLR eee ec Stein 510 490 20 564 436 128 553 | 447 106 
Saskatchewan - - = az = E =| = Ss 
PID ORCA eee, os ‘ - = = = 4 r= = e a 
British Columbia......... 571 429 142 597 403 194 642 358 284 
Yukon Territory.......... - = = = a = cn Bd = 
Northwest Territories.....| 506 494 12 498 502 —4 543 457 86 
Canada’. ioe sces, 507 493 14 506 494 12 509 491 18 
1901. 1911. 1921. 
Provinces. Excess Excess Excess 
e- | of Males Fe-. | of Males Fe- | of Males 
Males.| males.| over Males.| males.| over Males.| males.| over 
Females. Females. Females. 
Prince Edward Island..... 503 497 6 502 498 4 507 493 14 
INOVAISCOLI AS Tian e.n0) 050 =- 508 | 492 16} 510} 490 20} 509} 491 18 
New Brunswick........... 509 491 18 511 489 22 509 491 18 
SOLO ts an ede a 500 500 - 505 495 10 500 500 = 
Oribaio Stems Geet ec fe 5 502 498 4 515 485 30 505 495 10 
MISTIICOD Aaa hs Meineke «ce 543 457 86 548 452 96 525 475 50 
Saskatchewan............. 541 459 82 592 408 184 546 454 92 
PAID STG 5 Pasi oa. 320% 562 438 124 598 402 196 551 449 102 
British Columbia......... 639 361 278 641 359 282 559 44] 11s 
Yukon Territory.......... 848 152 696 765 285 530 678 322 356 
Northwest Territories..... 506 494 12 515 485 30 517 483 34 
Royal Canadian Navy.... - - - ~ - -— | 1,000 - 1,000 
@Cangdae cakes tec: 512 488 24. 530 470 60 515 485 30 
11.—Masculinity of the Population of Various Countries. 
Nore.—The minus sign (—) indicates a deficiency of males. 
Excess of Excess of 
males over | males over 
Countries. Year. | females in Countries. Year. | f me ar 4 
each 100 | each li 
population. : | population. 
Ee ee 1918 WoT IN Spain ats sracerdahckeieas ates ll Looe. ~1-34 
BA cen cee pas peer oh 1921 BE), HESOARaNII Rc orien e eect sreysshia, cote ste 1920 —1 “59 
See ee 1921 2-92 Switzer ands. o.) sepcidh ost creeil s LOLO —1-62 
AA) i Oe 2-84 PTANCO ee. case Meee saaeitell a LOL. —1-74 
eee Vago | 9-26 V Ttaly.. 0) .cecaccscsecsceoee eT 
Rammer sig as te Saad 
raat 2.60 
-79 
+24 
“49 
“54 


1White population only. 
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3.—Conjugal Condition. 


In Table 12 are given in summary form, together with percentages, the statistics 
of the conjugal condition of the population, as single, married, widowed, divorced, 
legally separated and not given, for the six censuses since 1871. Especially notable 
is the larger percentage of married in the more recent years. This is mainly attribut- 
able to the larger percentage of adults to total population in our own time. Note- 
worthy also is the larger percentage of divorced and legally separated in recent 
years. The reader should also consult in the index the heading “Divorces,” for the 
number of divorces granted in each year since 1900. 

The conjugal condition of the 1921 population is shown by provinces in Table 
13; a table showing in detail the conjugal condition of the population in 1921, by 

‘ quinguennial age-groups from ages 15 to 19 and upwards, will be found on pages 99- 
100 of the 1924 Year Book. (See also Bulletin XV of the Census of 1921.) 


12.—Conjugal Condition of the Population, by numbers and percentages, as shown 
by Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Sex. Single. Married. | Widowed. | Divorced. pre Given Total 

1871.— , 

Malet. scrim as 1,183,787 543 , 037 37,487 - - - 1,764,311 

Hort tle: aaaetareie 1,099,216 | 542,339 79,895 | . - - - 1,721,450 
1881— 

IM Sule: s. soe anns ate 1,447,415 690, 544 - 60,895 - - - 2,188,854 

P6miale..-sacce nee 1,336,981 689,540 109,435 - - - 2,135,956 
1891— j 

Maier) neem. 5: seer 1,601,541 796, 153 Gaia - - - 2,460,471 

HMemale raw ee 1,451,851 791,902 129,015 - - - 2,372,768 
1901— 

Males. wcisioe sas our 1, 748,582 928,952 73,837 337 - - 2,751,708 

Hemale s soseeeee. 1,564,011 904,091 151,181 324 - - 2,619,607 
1911— 

Male cue. oa eaae 2,369,766 1,331,853 89,154 839 1,286 29,097 3,821,995 | 

Hemal es. tees. ees 1,941,886 1,251,468 179,656 691 1,584 9,363 3,384,648 — 

| 

1921— | 

Mal Ge esis 2 2,698, 754 1,698,395 119,708 3,670 2 9,418 4,529,945 | 

Hoemale sca esxtcek 2,378 844 1,631,761 236 , 522 3,731 2 7,680 4,258,538 — 
18711— p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. yepes p.c. uC | 

Visio) atte ato econ a 67-10 80-78 2-12 - = - 100 | 

MemalesGss see sact 63-85 ’ 81-51 4-64 - - - 100 
1881— S 

Male. ieee tecccts 66-12 31-55 2-33 - - = 100 

Hoemales, fen casnnee 62-59 82:28 5-13 - - - 100 
1891— 

Maloun eames 65-09 32-36 9-55 2 = = 100 
Wemealo ween sea. 61-18 33-38 5-44 - - ~ 100 
1901— : 
Males: t scree ck: 63-55 33-76 2-68 -01 - - 100 
orale: jum binee 59-71 34-51 5-77 01 - = 100 

1911— 
Males si sae Noein 62-01 34°85 2-33 +02 +03 +76 100 
Bomaley sacs eerecioc: 57-37 36:97 5-31 +02 05 +28 100 
1921— 
Males yom meted os 59-58 37-49 2-64 08 2 21 100 | 
Hamisletweens nihoe 55-86 38-32 5-55 -09 2 “18 100 


1The figures for 1871 are for the four original provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, only. 2Legally separated included with divorced, 
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13.—Conjugal Condition of the People of Canada, classified as Single, Married, 
Widowed, Divorced and not given, by Provinces, 1921. 
ee 


Males. 


Provinces. a Se 
Single. Married. | Widowed. | Divorced.1| Not given. Total. 
Prince Edward Island....... 27,634 15,668 1,549 24 aby 44,887 
NGWa SeObIS oie ciclrs sxe es cuss 162,835 94,808 8,440 217 172 266,472 
New Brunswick............. 121,428 69,674 5,918 125 206 197,351 
Quebec ect eS a Ree Eales oe 736,144 406,540 82,912 603 3,829 1,180,028 
Ontario ae> SAE Sere 828,538 607,186 42,954 1,135 2,077 1,481,890 
= STP | 0): Ring done ea ae 196,072 117,480 6,472 246 297 320,567 
Saskatchewan............... 263, 186 142,431 7,456 337 290 413,700 
Alberta De SOT Ste 199,741 117,081 6,667 413 306 324, 208 
British Columbia........... 159, 629 125,656 7,118 547 459 293,409 
Wikon Territory. «oe. cs0x o.- 1,808 735 152 22 102 2,819 
Northwest Territories....... 1,460 935 66 1 1,667 4,129 
Royal Canadian Navy...... 279 201 4 - 1 485 
WOtale: : 3) 200 Ss 2,698, 754 1,698,395 119,708 3,670 9,418 4,529, 945 
I 
Females. 
Provinces. ee 
Single. Married. | Widowed. | Divorced.1} Not given. Total. 
Prince Edward Island....... 24,717 15,616 3,358 18 19 43,728 
Nova Scotia: Att. dccies ak 144,859 93, 384 18, 752 210 160 257,365 
New Brunswick............. 109,670 68,860 11,676 106 213 190,525 
CUD ae. ieee ee 720,362 399,271 57,809 758 2,971 1,181,171 
Garis *.,.£. YR Be oes ky . 2 759,901 589,518 99, 259 1,369 1,725 1,451,772 
NPSRTEO DAs.) Ses Boe cee 162,928. 113,795 12,349 260 219 289,551 
Saskatchewan............... 196,499 136,270 10,567 233 241 343,810 
PRE Gicis. Oto aa ees. 143, 958 110,190 9,607 289 202 264,246 
British Columbia: ....<..4.5 114,199 103, 433 12,846 483 212 231,173 
Wiikon’ Perritory...cesso.ts% 582 576 78 4 98 1,338 
Northwest Territories....... 1,169 848 221 1 1,620 3,859 
rs eres Pea ee Tae RN SC ee BE ell Bee ee ke eee tee ba ee ee 
Total...........| 2,378,844 | 1,631,761 236,522 3,731 7,680 4,258,538 


1Inecludes legally separated. 
4.—Dwellings and Families.! 


In 1921 the number of occupied dwellings in Canada, exclusive of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories, for which statistics are not available, was 1,768,129, and 
the number of families 1,901,227, as compared with 1,408,689 dwellings and 1,482,980 
families in the same area in 191), and 1,018,015 dwellings and 1,058,386 families in 
1901. 

The average number of persons per dwelling in 1921, as respects the 8,775,853 
persons in the nine provinces, was 4-96, as against 5-11 in 1911, 5-23 in 1901, 5-53 
in 1891, 5-76 in 1881 and 6-08 in 1871; this would imply that the Canadian people 
are not less adequately housed than in the past. The average number of persons 
per family was 4-62 in 1921, as against 4-85 in 1911, 5-03 in 1901, 5-26 in 1891, 
5-33 in 1881, and 5-60 in 1871, indicating a continuous decline since 1871 in the 
average number of persons constituting a household. For details see Table 14. 
"1D weuinas.—A dwelling for census purposes is a place in which one or more persons regularly sleep. 
It need not be a house in the usual sense of the word, but may be a hotel, boarding house, institution, or 
like. A boat, a tent, a railway car, or a room in a factory or office building, although occupied by only 


one person, is counted as a dwelling house. On the other hand, an entire apartment house, containing many 
families, constitutes only one dwelling. : ee . te 
Famiuies.—The term “‘family,’’ as used in the census, signifies a group of persons, whet er relate 
35 blood or not, who live together as one household, usually sharing the same table. One person eae 
is counted asafamily. Thus,aclerk inastore who regularly sleeps there is to be returned as a “mi y 
and the store as his dwelling. On the other hand, all the occupants and employees of a hotel, or 3 sing 
house, if that is their regular abode, and all the inmates of an institution, whether a hospital, awd mite 
jnsane asylum, prison, school of learning, home for the aged, etc., are treated as constituting a single family, 
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In 1921 the urban families numbered 958,371 in 848,588 dwellings, or 1-14 
families per dwelling. The number of persons per dwelling was 5:16 and the 
number of persons per family 4-54. 

In the rural districts the number of families was 942,856 in 924,541 dwellings, 
or 1-02 families per dwelling. The number of persons per family was 4-69 and 
the number of persons per dwelling 4:79. For more detailed information see Bulletin 
XIII of the Census of 1921. 


4./Dwellings and Family Households, by Provinces, 1871-1921.! 


Conste Number Number Persons Persons Families 
Provinces. ies | Population. ot of per per per 
eats dwellings. | families. | dwelling. family. dwelling. 
PP. Island: va.- 1881 108,891 17,724 17,973 6:14 6-06 1-01 
1891 109,078 18,389 18,601 5-93 5-86 1-01 
1901 103, 259 18,530 18, 746 5:57 5-51 1-01 
1911 93, 728 18, 237 18,425 5-14 5-09 1-01 
1921 88,615 18, 628 18,801 4-7 4-71 1-01 
Nova Scotia....... 1871 387,800 62,501 67,811 6-20 5-72 1-08 
1881 440), 572 74,154 79,596 5-94 5-54 1-07 
1891 450,396 79, 102 83, 733 5:69 5:38 1-06 
1901 459,574 85,313 89, 386 5-39 5-14 1-05 
1911 492,338 93, 784 98,491 5-25 5-00 1-05 
1921 523, 837 102,807 108, 723 5-10 4-82 1:06 
New Brunswick....| 1871 285, 594 43,579 49, 384 6°55 5-78 1-13 
1881 321, 233 51,166 56, 948 6-28 5:64 1-11 
1891 321, 263 54,718 58, 462 5:87 5-50 1-07 
1901 331,120 58, 226 62,695 5-69 5-28 1-08 
1911 351,889 60,930 67,093 5-78 5-24 1-10 
1921 387,876 70,428 76,949 5-51 5-04 1-09 
Quebec. si.n..a0<2) LAL 1,191,516 180,615 213,303 6:59 5-58 1:18 
1881 1,359,027 216 ,432 254,841 6:28 5-33 - 1-18 
1891 1,488, 535 246, 644 271,991 6-04 5-47 1-10 
1901 1,648,898 291,427 307,304 5-66 5-37 1-05 
1911 2,005, 776 340,196 371,590 5-90 5-40 1-09 
1921 2,361,199 398,384 442 356 5-93 5-34 1-11 
Ontario. Vacraraaee 1871 1,620,851 | . 286,018 292,221 5:66 5-54 1-02 
1881 1,926,922 359, 293 366, 444 5-36 5-26 1-02 
"1891 2,114,321 406, 948 414,789 5-20 5-10 1-02 
1901 2,182,947 445,310 455, 264 4-90 4-79 1-02 
1911 2,527,292 529,190 545, 229 4-78 4-64 1-03 
1921 2,933, 662 637,552 681,629 4-60 4-30 1:07 
Manitobaice.c ieee: 1881 62,260 12,803 14,169 4-86 4-39 1-11 
1891 152, 506 30,790 31,786 4-95 4-80 1-03 
1901 255, 211 49,784 51,056 §-13 5-00 1-03 
1911 461, 394 85,720 91, 230 5:38 5-06 1:06 
1921 610,118 117,541 128, 984 5-19 4-73 1:10 
Saskatchewan...... 1901 91,279 17,645 19,089 5-17 4-78 1-08 
1911 492,432 118, 283 120,751 4-16 4-08 1-02 
1921 757,510 163,661 168,555 4-63 4-49 1-03 
Albertine. eid vkie ee 1901 73,022 14,842 16,401 4-92 4-45 1-11 
1911 374, 295 87,672 90,346 4-27 4-14 1-03 
1921 588, 454 136, 125 141,190 4-32 4:17 1-04 
British Columbia. .| 1881 49,459 9,793 10,489 5-05 4-74 1:07 
1891 98 ,173 20,016 20,718 4-90 4-74 1:04 
1901 178,657 36,938 38,445 4-84 4-65 1-04 
1911 392,480 74,677 79,825 5-26 4-92 1-07 
1921 524,582 128,003 134,040 4-26 3-91 1-09 
Canadal........... 1871 3,485,761 572,718 622,719 6-08 5-60 1-10 
1881 4,268,364 741,365 800,410 5°76 5-33 1-08 
1891 4,734, 272 856, 607 900,080 5-53 5-26 1-05 
1901 5,323,967 1,018,015 1,058,386 5:23 5-03 1-04 
1911 7,191,624 | 1,408,689 1, 482,980 5-11 4-85 1-05 
1921 8,775,853 1,768,129 1,901, 227 4:96 4-62 +5108 


1xclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Material of Construction of Dwellings.—Statistics regarding the material 
of construction of Canadian dwellings, as given in Table 15, show that the enormous 
quantity of wood available in Canada has made wooden houses the predominant 
type of dwelling, though their percentage to the total has declined from 81-48 in 
1891 to 72-98 in 1921. Their number, however, has increased from 686,614 
in 1891 to 1,290,396 in 1921. Brick houses have increased from 131,421 in 1891 to 
383,032 in 1921 or from 15-38 to 21-66 p.c., while stone houses have declined 
from 3-04 p.c. to 1-83 p.c. of the total during the thirty-year period. Concrete 
houses increased from 4,518 in 1911 to 11,163 in 1921 or from 0-32 to 0-63 p.c. 


15.—Dwellings, by Materials of Construction and by Provinces, Numbers and 
: Percentages, 1891-1921. 


J Number of houses built of— Percentage of houses built of— 
Provinces. Total 
: | Con- dwel- | : | | Con- 
Wood. Brick:.| Stone.| crete.) Other. lings. || Wood. Brick.| Stone.| erete. | Other. 
P. E. Island— 
POUT ota 18, 264 72 20 = 33} 18,389] 99-48 39 “11 = -02 
18, 219 52 14 - 245 18,530) 98-32 “£8 08) - 1-32 
18,075 68 21 1 72 18, 237|| 99-11 “37 12) “01 39 
18,511 66 13 5 33) 18,628] 99-37 “35 07} +08 -18 
77,955 257/154) -|  736/ 79,1021 99-39) -33/ ~—-201 += | | Sg 
83,990 311 112 - 900} 85,313|| 98-45) +37 +13} =| 1-05 
92,338] 1,018 193 1b 218 93,784)! 98-46 1-09 20 02 23 
tL UE) Ts eee ee 101,324 760 90 407 226] 102,807] 98-56 “73 -09 -40 22 
New Bruns- 
wick— 
BOON. is ces ae 53,199 850 a - 596 54, 718]| 98-18 1-57 3 - 12 
GOOD cerns eee 58,058 766 114 - 2,288 58,226] 94-57 1-31 *19 - 3-93 
UD Eppes aa 59,879 868 65 8 110 60,930]| 98-28 1-42 11 “01 18 
12 i 68,572] 1,265 87 127 377| 70,428] 97-36) 1-80 12] -18 54 
Quebec— | 
RS. Soi dd 188,605] 43,566] 12,152 - 2,321) 246,644] 77-13) 17-81 4-97| - -09 
Rennes aichar da 203,095} 54,127! 17,400 — | 16,805} 291,427|| 69-69] 18-57 5-97 - 5-77 
re tnvaetna 224,619] 93,345) 18,718 248} 3,266] 340,196] 66-13} 27-48] 5-51 -08 96 
$e Spies pie > 261, 505/110, 576) 19,242} 1,584 5,477| 398,384] 65-64] 27-76 4-83 40 1-37 
eae - fees 304,432] 85,230! 13,136 — | 4,150} 406,948) 75-54] 91-15} 3-2 “05 
haat Mp ates 281, 042/105, 264! 10,859 — | 48,145} 445,310)) 63-11] 23-64 2-44 - 10-81 
Bombe 305, 899/178, 302} 12,075] 3,591] 29,323] 529,190] 57-90] 33-75/ 2-29 -68) 5-54 
BS Be aes 326, 357/256,386| 11,627) 7,863] 35,319} 637,552/| 51-19] 40-21 1-82] 1-23 5-54 
eo eee 27,783) 1,066 262 -| 1,679) 30,790) 95-22) 38-65 “90 - +23 
Oo aah as 43,287| 2,527 342 — | 8,628} 49,784/) 86-95! 5-07 +69 - 7-29 
dee mee 76,758} 5,083 389 271} 3,219} 85,420) 90-83) 6-01 46 +32| 3-76 
108,667} 5,915 457 442) 2,060) 117,541)) 92-45} 5-03 39 38) 1-75 
Lp ae 12,683 487 286 -| 4,189) 17,645] 68-91) 2-65 1-55) -| 23-74 
aotals ataralars 112,139] 1,532 471 224| 3,917) 118,283]) 94-81 1-29 -40 19 3-3 
ee Pre 156,156) 3,222 418 216} 3,649} 163,661] 95-41 1-97 26 13 2-23 
RE dtp piste 10,587 97 17 - 4,141 14,842) 76-76 72 *12 - 27-90 
Serene 84,345) 1,173 149 57; 1,948] 87,672)| 96-20] 1-34 “17 *O7} 2-22 
72 130,686} 3,023 95 251] 2,070) 136,125) 96-00 2-22 07 +19 1-52 
16,376 880 19 - 3,241 20,016|| 97-62 2-27 +11) - - 
30,679 935 56 = 5, 268 36, 938) 83-06 2-53 “15 ~ 14-26 
72,714} 1,080 80 101 702} 74,677! 97-37| 1-44 “ll “14 “94 
118,618} 1,819 275 268} 2,023) 123,003]) 96-44/ 1-48 +22 *22) 1-64 
12,756) 856,607) 81-48) 15-38] 3-04 - 10 
85, 609/1,018,015) 72-58! 16-17; 2-87 = 8-41 
1, 42,775)1, 408,689), 74-45! 20-09 2-29) “32 3-04 
«aes a 1, 290, 396/383, 032) 32,304) 11,163) 51,234/1,768,129 72-98) 21-66) 1-83| 63, 2-90 


1Exelusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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5.—Age Distribution. 


The same causes which in the past have rendered the sex distribution of popu- 
lation in Canada somewhat unusual have also affected its age distribution. In the 
first stages of the settlement of a new colony, men in the prime of life constitute the 
bulk of the population, and women and children are conspicuous by their absence, 
so that there is a disproportionately large male population between the ages 
of 20 and 50, together with a low birth rate. Later on in the settlement of a new 
country where there is land and food for all and where the early disproportion of 
the sexes has been overcome, there is a very high rate of natural increase, and an 
extraordinarily large proportion of children among the population. Thus in 1871 
(see Table 16), no fewer than 287 out of every 1,000 of the population of Canada 
were children under 10 years of age, and over half the total population (526-76 out 
of every 1,000) were under 20 years of age. But with the growing urbanization of 
population, the average age at marriage increased and children came to be regarded 
as a liability rather than an asset. Thus in 1911, out of every 1,000 of the popula- 
tion, only 231-83 were under 10 years of age and 423-42 under 20 years of age. 
In 1921, however, 239-68 per 1,000 of the population were under 1C years of age and 
434-82 per 1,000 under 20 years, the increase since 1911 being probably attributable 
to the decline in the proportion of adult immigrants to the total population. 

Again, the change in the age distribution of the population of Canada since 
1871 may be illustrated as follows:—taking the Canadian who in 1921 was at the 
median age (7.e., had exactly as many of the population younger than he as were 
older than he), we find that as nearly as can be estimated, this Canadian was in 
1921 23-94 years of age. Taking the males alone, their median age was in 1921 
24-73 years, while the median age for females was 23-17 years. Now, taking the 
population of the four original provinces as taken at the census of 1871, and securing 
its median age as nearly as can be estimated, we find that that age was for the total 
population 18-80 years, for the male population 18-78 years and for the female 
population 18-82 years. Thus the Canadian of median age, with exactly as many 
people younger as there are older, was 5-14 years older in 1921 than in 1871—a 
fact mainly attributable to the smaller proportion of children in the population in 
the more recent year, but partly to the longer average period of life. The median 
age in Ontario in 1921 was 26-76 years, while the median age in Quebec was only 
20:79 years, a difference of nearly 6 years between these two provinces. Tor more 
detailed information on the age distribution of the population, see Bulletin XIV of 
the Census of 1921, obtainable from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


16.—Proportion per 1,900 of the Population by Age-Periods, 1871-1921. 


Age-Periods. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

Under lyear.s cence eer 30-567 28-019 24-922 24-497 25-734 23-859 
T—"4 YOATS. cess clvciia see cies 115-649 108-508 99-963 95-211 97-413 96-486 
NAS" GE Coen eaUme 140-691 128-251 121-242 114-663 108-685 119-334 
BUS es neaodsodeoanabe0 239 +854 227-404 219-712 210-906 191-585 195-138 
Pe Mes iran tin Sapoiocas 171-436 175-957 178-080 173-550 189-335 159-041 
CO—80 ine etele carats telemtren 111-404 113-099 122-079 129-259 141-938 146-246 
oe Oe dlls Nae n a Suodcer 79 +995 83-817 88-441 98-494 100-071 109-480 
pete pera nectaacin a Came 54-788 58-086 62-360 67-886 69-121 | -- 73-080 
60 and OVer.......+.0.+.00e- 55-128 63-269 70-141 76-396 71-027 74-915 
NOUR LVeMaseiieves Necie cle arel- 0-487 13-589 13-059 9-137 5-090 2-421 
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1/.—Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age-Periods, by Provinces, 1921, 
with Totals for 1911. 
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Provinces. 0-9 10-19 20-44 45-69 70 years Age not 

years. years. years. years. and over.| given. 
Prince Edward Island....... 218-83 204-31 312-33 203-79 60-24 0-50 
Neva Epos a. ee 229-58 208 -32 331-50 182-53 47-26 0-81 
New Brunswick............. 247-07 213-41 327-19 172-58 38-53 1-22 
Rinebee:) oem Mere 2 eters? 264-22 219-26 335-09 150-52 27-08 3°83 
TLE RD ARR ee ee 207-66 180-66 377 °44 197-82 34-87 1:55 
WVEctNT Gob ii ae cues SA ho 258-99 197-44 379-89 145-82 16-87 0:99 
Saskatchewan....... 289-93 190-67 382-89 123-82 11-65 1-04 
Ee Dertate, Be A ek TES 262-36 183-38 400-39 141-18 11-70 0-99 
*: : Karn 
British Columbia........... 198-31 158-07 424.57 198-89 18-42 1-74 
Average for Canada, 1921'. 239-68 195-14 365-27 169-38 28-11 2-42 
Average for Canada, 1911!. 231-83 191-59 385-35 158-03 28-12 | 5-09 


_ ‘Thestatistics for the Yukon and the Northwest Territories are not given in the table but are included 
in the total population of Canada. 


18.—Male and Female Population of Canada by Age-Periods, 1881-1921. 


j 
| 


1881. 1891. 
Age-Periods. = 
Male. Female. Total. Male. Female. Total. 
° | 
Pinderm-yoars 3-205 cccies 61, 704 59,473 121,177 61,308 | 59, 149 | 120,457 
MECCA, RRS Y Roe ab es 5 aye cig ye 50,293 48,288 | 938,536 52,160 | 50,833 | 102,993 
BUPEATB ALG... clk. che sde ee: 65, 187 63,069 | 128, 256 65,465 | 63,898 | 129,363 
years 62,217 60,455 122,672 63,854 62,047 125,901 
La TE eh ng Ae bar ye 60, 616 59,144 119,760 63,328 61,563 124,891 
Total under 5 years.... 390, 022 299,429 59), 451 306,115 297,490 603, 605 
| 6 . 
Pubes Ae SAT ceo so oss 5 281,216 273,446 554,662 | 297,385 288 , 605 585,990 
LNT gt ll Ml Hg a Res Se 259, 154 247,728 | 506,882 279 889 269, 287 | 549,176 
“CT a a ar ra 237,317 239,281 | 476,598 | 258,325 254,412 512, 737 
Js 201 yal Pa Ss Sareea 211,634 217,771 429,405 237,144 235,913 473,057 
PDLOUONS Saeed et en 165,339 166 , 236 331,575 194,531 193,115 | 387,646 
ETE Gd age eee ee ee 131,051 129,538 260,589 163,866 155,724 | 319,590 
1 ETE alla. oes I a 115,029 113,515 228 , 544 139,899 130,551 270, 450 
Or cae eee 97,807 95,537 193,344 118, 954 112,685 231, 639 
SY ONS Sie aietee Soran 86,784 82,364 169,148 | 100,827 | 94,992 | 195,819 
Ne 9) I gees Tabs oe ae 72,046 68,762 140,808 | 87,861 | 83,565 | 171,426 
RSC ged Da eas ae 57,379 53,027 | 110,406 66,887 63,089 129, 976 
aS ete. st 52,006 45,354 97,360 62,819 57,403 | 120, 222 
OOO Fp, Heal Pe ess a 36,544 32,052 68,596 44,717 40,172 84,889 
ya eee aes ae 26, 158 28, 453 49,611 32,941 29, 906 62,847 
oy ull ies ae Sak eae ie 16,361 14,649 31,010 20,047 17,864 37, 911 
GS Le hee eee 9,251 8,307 17,558 10,798 10,151 20,949 
eli ales eels aA 3,344 3,151 6,495 4,160 4,390 8, 550 
RE EE Se ee cat Fe 987 1,094 2,081 1,360 1,436 2,796 
Oa aes 330 379 709 |\ 411 437 | 848 
MMLC OVOP, .. 65. .0 0002-5: 99 110 209 |) ee 7 ee 63.116 
Not given 28 996 29,773 | 58,769 | 31,535 | 31,581 | 53, 116 
Total population.....__ 2,188,854 | 2,135,956 4,324,810 | 2,460,471 | 2,372,768 | 4,833, 239 
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18.—Male and Female Population of Canada by Age-Periods, 1881-1921—concluded. 


1901. 1911. 1921. 
Age-Periods. ; 
Male. | Female.| Total. | Male. | Female.| Total. | Male. | Female.) Total. 
Under 1 year.....| 66,464 65,116 | 131,580 93,513 91,946 | 185,459 | 105,953 | 103,731 209,684 
Di Watt ct conics. 62,384 61,203 | 123,587 | 87,399 86,002 | 173,401 | 104,575 | 103,213 207,788 
DV GALA Naeelebiekcc 65, 245 64,182 | 129,427 90,697 88,943 | 179,640 | 105,815 | 104,152 209, 967 
3 years..........-| 64,748 64,158 | 128,906 89,688 87,730 | 177,418 | 108,421 | 106,214 214,635 
4years...........| 65,455 | 64,030 | 129,485 | 86,922 | 84,643 | 171,565 | 108,685 | 106,891 215,576 
Total under cael SS SS SS 
5 years...... 324,296 | 318,689 | 642,985 | 448,219 | 439,264 | 887,483 | 533,449 | 524,201 |1,057, 659 
5 to 9 years..... 311,134 | 304,765 | 615,899 | 395,045 | 388,207 | 783,252 | 528,700 | 520,061 |1;048, 761 
10to14 “ ....} 295,674 | 284,665 580,339 | 354,911 | 345,401 | 700,312 | 461,320 | 451,829 913,149 
15to19 “ ....} 280,275 | 272,228 | 552,503 | 351,244 | 329,129 | 680,373 | 403,259 | 398,559 801,818 
20 to 24 “ ....| 256,981 | 251,823 | 508,804 | 385,855 | 320,485 | 706,290 | 350,984 | 360,227 711,211 
25to 29 “ ....} 216,334 | 207,051 | 423,385 | 370,494 | 287,684 | 658,178 | 347,645 | 338,874 686,519 
380to 84 “ ....| 188,125 | 174,942 | 363,067 | 310,339 } 244,777 | 555,116 | 348,263 | 309,623 652,886 
35 to389 “ ....) 172,553 | 158,673 | 331,226 | 257,875 | 209,904 | 467,779 | 342,313 | 290,080 632,393 
40to44 “ ....| 152,036 | 187,822 | 289,858 | 213,018 | 176,677 | 389,695 | 286,470 | 240,666 527,136 
45to49 “ ....| 125,636 | 118,550 } 239,186 | 178,715 | 152,768 | 331,483-| 236,896 | 198,133 435,029 
50to54 “ ....| 106,107 97,857 | 203,964 | 152,718 | 132,366 | 285,084 | 195,141 | 166,817 361,958 
ba tois9 “Tan ale 82a186 78,535 | 160,671 | 112,952 | 100,096 | 213,048 | 148,137 | 132,167 280,304 
60to64 “ ....) 72,807 | 68,156 | 140,963 94,318 83,786 | 178,104 | 126,400 | 112,885 239,285 
65to69 “ ..,.| 54,497 51,176 | 105,673 67,626 63,523 | 181,149 90,621 81,383 172,004 
TO FOE, Sinn ll 8 9086 87, 294 76,380 | 47,807 | 46,197 94, 004 60,581 56,850 117,431 
wto79 “ .5,| 24,548 23, 248 47,796 380, 266 29,260 59,526 35,584 35,767 71,351 
80'to 84. “wale 13,090 12,740 25,830 15,550 15,921 31,471 18,137 19,465 37,602 
BOrtO: Sole: meee 4,848 4,990 9,838 6, 184 6,687 12,871 7,142 8,237 15,379 
90to94 “€ in. 1,356 1,554 2,910 1,693 2,010 3,703 1,800 2,380 4,180 
95't0 99> takes 423 538 961 417 502 919 412 565 977 
100 and over..... - - ~ 62 58 120 90 93 183 
Not given........ 29,766 | 19,311 | 49,077 | 26,687 9,996 | 36,683 | 11,601 9,676 21 e277, 
Total popula- er anet lee (eatin aise ate A See 
tion......... 2,751, 708|2, 619, 60715371, 31513, 821, 99513, 384, 648|7, 206, 64314, 529, 9453/4, 258, 538|8, 788, 483 


6.—Racial Origin.! 


In five out of the six censuses of Canada since Confederation the racial origin 
of each person has been secured, the exception being in 1891. The object of this 
question is to ascertain from what basic ethnic stocks the Canadian population, 
more particularly the recently immigrated population, is derived. The answer 
“Canadian” is not accepted under this heading, as the purpose of the question is 
to obtain, in so far as possible, a definition of “Canadian” in terms of racial deriva- 
tion. Of this procedure of the census, criticism has been received on two main 
grounds:—(a) that there are Canadians whose family is of several generations’ 
residence in the country who may not know their ultimate racial origin, or who 
may be of very mixed racial origin; and (b) that the practice tends to perpetuate 
racial distinctions which it is desirable to obliterate. As against these criticisms 
respectively, the following must be considered:—(a) that Canadians whose family 
is of three or more generations residence are enumerated and differentiated through 
the census question regarding the birth place of parents; (b) that notwithstand- 
ing the desirability of racial assimilation, there are special features in connection 
with the process that require appraisement and study; for example, 295 children 
of Chinese fathers and 618 of Japanese fathers were born in Canada (not including 
the province of Quebec) in 1921. Again, the fact that the constitution of Canada 
is based on the presence of two dominant races points to the desirability of a measure- 
ment of these factors; only recently it has been widely pointed out that the original 
French colony, numbering 75,000 at the date of the Conquest, has expanded to over 
three millions today; measurements of this kind would be impossible if the answer 
“Canadian” instead of “French” were accepted under the heading of racial origin, 


For detailed material on racial origins, see pp. 351-565 of Vol. I of the Census of 1921. 
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yet undoubtedly if the descendants of the original French colonists are not ‘“Cana- 
dians,” no one is; (c) finally, racial origin is an important subject for study in a 
“new” country like Canada from a scientific standpoint, 7.e., from the standpoint 
of the student of ethnology, criminology, and the social and ‘biometric’ sciences in 
general. 

To accept the answer “Canadian” to the question on racial origin would con- 
fuse the data and defeat the purpose for which the question is asked. 

Racial Distribution, 1871, 1881, 1901-1921.—The racial origins of the 
people of Canada as collected at the censuses of 1871, 1881, 1901, 1911 and 1921 
are shown in Table 19, while percentage figures are given in Table 20 for the popu- 
lations of the various racial origins at the above censuses. Details as to the racial 
origins of the 1921 population were given by provinces on pp. 168-109 of the 1924 
Year Book, and the racial origins of the population of the nine largest cities on p. 
110 of the same volume. 

During the past decade the total increase of population was 1,581,840. The 
increase in the population of English origin was 722,346, or 45-67 p.c. of the total; 
of Irish, 57,433, or 3-63 p.c.; of Scottish, 175,757, or 11-11 p.c.; of other British, 
16,382, or 1-04 p.c.; of French 397,861, or 25-15 p.c. The British races were respon- 
sible for 61-66 p.c. of the total increase in population during the decade, and, 
together with the French population, which is almost wholly a native-born popu- 
lation, account for 1,369,779, or more than 86-6 p.c. of the total increase for the 
decade. ; 
When the changes in the racial distribution of the population during the first 
two decades of the century are considered, one of the most notable features is the 
increase in the population of English race from 23-47 p.c. in 1901 to 25-30 p.c. in 
1911 and 28-96 p.c. in 1921. The Irish element in the population has declined 
from 18-41 p.c. in 1901 to 14-58 p.c. in 1911 and 12-61 p.c. in 1921, and the 
Scottish from 14-96 in 1901 to 13-85 in 1911 and 13-35 in 1921. The total popula- 
tion of the British races was 57-03 p.c. in 1901, 54-08 p.c. in 1911, and 55-40 p.e. 
in 1921. The other great racial element in the population is the French, which 
constituted 30-70 p.c. of the total population in 1901, 28-52 p.c. in 1911 and 27-91 
p.c. in 1921. Thus 87-73 p.c. of the population were in 1901 of the two great racial 
stocks, 82-60 p.c. in 1911 and 83-31 p.c. in 1921. So, taking the past 20 years as 
a unit of time, there has been a decline in the percentage of the British and French 
racial elements to the total population. 

This decline has in the main been due to the immigration of continental Europ- 
eans to Canada during the past twenty years, which have seen the growth of the 
Scandinavian element in our population from 0-58 p.c. to 1-90 p.c., of the Hebrews 
from 0-30 p.c. to 1-44 p.c., and of the Italians from 0-20 to 0-76 p.c. The population 
of German race, if we may accept the statistics furnished, has declined from 5°78 
p.c. of the total in 1901 to 3-35 p.c., but on the other hand, the Dutch have in- 
creased from 0-63 p.c. in 1901 to 1-34 p.c. in 1921. Altogether, the percentage of 
the total population of European racial origin, other than British and French, 
increased from 8-51 p.c. of the total in 1901 to 14-15 p.c. in 1921. ; 

Asiatic immigration to Canada in the past twenty years has been responsible 
for the increase of the Asiatic population from 0-44 p.c. to 0-75 p.c. of the popula- 
tion. In the same period the population of Negro origin has declined from 0-32 
p.c. to 0-21 p.ec. of the total, and that of Indian origin from 2-38 p.c. to 1-26 p.c. 

Details of the racial distribution of the people at each census are given by 
actual numbers and by percentages in Tables 19 and 20 respectively. 
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19.— Origins of the People according to the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Nore.—The figures for 1871 are for the four original provinces (Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia) only. Origins were not recorded in 1891. 


Origins. 1871. 1881. 1901. 

British— No. No. No. 
rier]is ner trctrern eempatetorelels si steko vaoreteuets 706,369 881,301 | 1,260,899 
ETL Eyres cote crates ai trore sake rat Aare ere vata oe aeeees 846,414 957,403 988,721 
SCote he os a recpice cine etree: oe ete 549, 946 699,863 800, 154 
Obhor cvs cape cite sme cette cere ae 7,773 9,947 13,421 
Total British.................., 2,110,502 | 2,548,514 | 3,063,195 
ronchtsic.,dets cats seas eee ere eee 1,082,940 | 1,298,929 | 1,649,371 
ANISUYIAN ies cisleherc cree ciattheletelstare aisle) terele Siero - - 10,947 
Beletan ce nacore «cece ieisistentettociserrsea Ri eene - - 2,994 
Bulgarian and Rumanian................ - - 354 
Oi ihc ee RRO Re AMO OURO MASONS SD LG - 4,383 17,312 
Czech (Bohemian and Moravian)........ = = we 
Ditohicineeecstoa es acters ction crtae awe ant 29, 662 30,412 33,845 
Binnie lice eres shores tiaan ihe oyeretetnicdalssaverct = = 2,502 
Ger aig ethan cyopere oye otcele far srayalolatere aad ohe's oy ssigtae 202,991 254,319 310,501 
(Enis) bar dootacnbomee ec Te Ie oT cUMerinicancs - - 291 
Hebrewscancects: ation il caoitnes tee 125 667 16,131 
EM ng TAT oh sreraeete cae oie ore hte ote ote loverePansznrete - - 1,549 
Unciancwers eset rele cet atetes acercren cre 23,035 108 , 547 127,9411 
WETIVEY, peo capip Aue ACOA Ign s an ubatrsne tas 1,035 1,849 10,834 
JAVANESOrncsadoskola. aa ecrceertecireaice aoe - - 4,738 
NG S10} terete eieas stm aad eer me eats 21,496 21,394 17,487 
Polisher. Nextel S, PA Z & 6,285 
RUSSIAN ae eeres tates Catone cen tee 607 1,227 19,825 
Scandinayiane tenuate ctor’ eee aise aero 1,623 5, 223 31,042 
Berbo-@roaianceer martian ianaecatenct: = I = 
Swiss...... erase ae euake is (OSE CNT e Rial nthe 2,962 4,588 3,865 
TUES HSA Riaie cetsrovsyeraseloraie clays otetolebtededeen 28 - ~ 1,681 

Ukranian—Bukovainians..c.s. sess e sete = 2 3 
Galician. caresses ieee ee = - 5, 682 

UG ONT AN a temeleisicyeisretsueiny rere = es 4 
UWRTAMI OT acter steccitues pee - - - 
Via Ousta seat arr eee te222 3,952 1,454 
Unspecitiod rns cane cee occ ene 7,561 40,806 31,539 
Grand Totalisckaasceuewedes acs vee 3,485,761 | 4,324,810 | 5,371,315 


1911. 


No. 
1,823,150 
1,050,384 

997,880 

25,571 


3,896,985 
2,054,890 


42,535 
9,593 
5,875 

27,774 

54,986 

15,497 

393, 320 
3,594 
75,681 
11,605 
105 , 492 

45,411 
9,021 

16,877 

33,365 

43,142 

107,535 
ee 
6,625 
3,880 
9,960 

35,158 

29,845 

20,652 

147,345 


7,206, 643 


1921. 


No. 
2,545,496 
1,107,817 
1,173,637 

41,953 


4,868, 903 
2,452,751 


107,671 
20, 234 
15, 235 
39, 587 

8,840 

117,506 
21,494 

294,636 

5, 740 

126,196 
13,181 

110,814 
66,769 
15,868 
18,291 
53,403 

100, 064 

167,359 
3,906 
12,837 

313 
1,616 
24,456 
16,861 
63, 788 
18,915 
21,249 


8,788, 483 


ee ee eee eee 


1Mcludes ‘‘half-breeds.”’ 2Includes Danish, Icelandi ig ish; 
respectively 21,124, 15,876, 68,856 and 61,503. vr ean Chee ee 


’Included with Austrians. 


in 1921 they were 
4Included with Galicians. 
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20.—Proportion per cent which the People of each Racial Origin form of the total 
Population, 1871, 1881, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Number per cent of population. 


Origins. mn 

1871. 1881, 1901. 1911. 1921, 

British— p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
20-26 20-38 23-47 25-30 28-96 
24-28 22-14 18-41 14-58 12-61 
15-78 16-18 14-90 13-85 13-35 
0-23 0-23 0-25 0-35 0-48 
60-55 58-93 57-03 54-08 55-40 
French SOP SRS on eC PE Ae ee ee 81-07 30°03 30-70 28-52 27-91 
PATISUNIAN A pees cada ee idee. he, SE = 2 0-20 0-59 1:23 
IRA GD nage A. oo ee a se aia ane om = = 0-06 0-13 023 
= - 0-01 0-08 0:17 
= 0-10 0-32 0-39 0-45 
= = = = 0-10 
0-85 0-70 0-63 0-76 1-34 
= = 0-05 0-22 0-24 
5-82 5-88 5-78 5-46 3°35 
- - 0-01 0-05 0-06 
= 0-02 0-30 1-05 1°44 
- - 0-03 0-16 0-14 
LUTE RET ST de oe op Ae ere a 0-66 2-51 2-38 1:46 1-26 
NERA nc Re ee ee BOTS: 0-03 0-04 0-20 0-63 0-76 
“ENLARGE seek dia OS en Sa a a - - 0-09 0-13 0-18 
COTO Meccniaaie eee owe rae eer eeu eiloe week 0-62 0-50 0-32 0-23 0-21 
LRCOTIS) Tule ee hate a ing foe a he - - 0-12 0:46 0-61 
LOSE 209, De) ee en Sens See Oe 0-02 0:03 0-37 0-60 1-14 
PICAMCINAVION oc SESE oo oe cette bie ends anc 0:05 0-12 0:58 1-49 1-90 
Sidr bo-Crontianeess Wee. Sees a a Ke = — = = 0-04 
SURES 5 SRG GEAR Baa Sener aan 0-08 0-11 0-07 0-09 0-15 
piser leita lise ad mathe Sh Boe ic CRIs acdousc - - 0-03 0-05 0-01 
Ukranian—Bukovinian..................- - - - 0-14 0-02 
Galiiani.. 5 Oe |... " = 0-11 0-49 | 0-28 
WRUEN ONAN ee ss oye «os cs - - - 0-41 0-19 
Wictanvanicee: & Seno SO. 5 - - = = 0-73 
SRUOUS, «ott PREC, 05 See eke OE BS 0-03 0-09 0-03 0-29 0-22 
HOBSD OCIA: SUE we cc. Btn d teas each ke 0-22 0-94 0-59 2-04 0-24 
Dota hiss ee tice cs «Sek 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


7.—Religions.'! 


The religions of the people of Canada have been recorded at each of the censuses 
taken since 1871, the instruction book issued to the enumerators at the census of 
1921 stating that the religion of each person should be recorded, specifying the 
denomination, sect or community to which the person belonged or adhered, or which 
he or she favoured. The number of persons stating their preference for each of the 
principal religious bodies at each of the censuses is given in Table 21, while per- 
centage figures are presented in Table 22. 


In recent years there will be noted certain changes in the religious distribution 
of the population, corresponding to a considerable degree to the changes in racial 
origin noted abeve. For example, contemporaneously with the increase in the 
percentage of persons of English race during the past 20 years, there has taken 
place an increase in the Anglicans from 12-69 p.c. of the population in 1901 to 


1F or detailed information on thereligions of the population, see pp. 567-768 of Vol. I of the Census of 1921, 
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16-02 p.c. in 1921. The Presbyterians, to some extent as a result of Scottish immi- 
gration, have also increased from 15-68 p.c. of the total population in 1901 to 16-04 
p.c. in 1921. Further, synchronizing with increasing immigration from continental 
Europe, the Lutherans have increased in the same period from 1-72 to 3-26 p.c., 
the Greek Church from 0-29 to 1-93 p.c., and the Jews from 0:31 to 1-42 Ore 
while increasing Asiatic immigration is relevent: in the growth of the adherents a 
Eastern religions from 0-29 to 0-46 p.c. 


Of the total population of 1921 (8,788,483) 8,572,100, or 97-5 p.c., are classi- 
fied as belonging to some Christian denomination or sect, 172,529, or 1-9 p-c., as 
non-Christian, this figure including 125,197 Jews, 40,554 of Eastern religions and 
6,778 Pagans, leaving less than 0-5 p.c. otherwise reported. 


On pages 112-113 of the 1924 Year Book appears a table giving for Canada and 
for the provinces the number of persons adherents of each of 64 specified religions, 
as well as (in a footnote) the totals for Canada for 57 others. In addition, there 
were 119 sects enumerated, each with fewer than 10 adherents. Thus altogether 
240 distinct sects or denominations are reported, as compared with 203 in 1911 and 
157 in 1901. 


21.— Religions of the People at each Decennial Census, 1871-1921. 


Religions. 1871. 1881, 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

PAOVONtISUS: ca mmumnade cate eae 6,179 heals 6,354 8,058 10,406 14,179 
EAOTIOSUICH SME REEL na - = - 3,613 3,110 594 
Anglicans Seedigs ouerceetea terete. chaos 494,049 574,818 646, 059 681, 494 1,043,017 1,407,994 
IB pbistst- sen em tan oc ae 239, 343 296, 525 303.839 318, 005 382,720 421,731 
Brethren Be ti ote 2,305 8,831 11,637 8,014 9,278 11,580 
Buddhists, 0 .c.....0008, 2 : “ 10,407 10,012 11,281 
Christians. ba SA ana - - - 7,484 17, 264 12,566 
Christian Science........... = - - 2,619 5,073 13,826 
Confucians ers dara ehejohra-aiersVere ~ - = 5, 115 14,562 27,114 
Congregationalists Borer 21,829 26,900 28,157 28, 293 34,054 30, 730 
Disciples of Christ.......... - 20,193 12,763 14,900 11,329 9,367 
Doukhobors......... moooode = = - 8,775 10,493 12,648 
Evangelical Association..... 4,701 - - 10,193 10,595 13,905 
Friends (Quaker)........... 7,345 6,553 4,650 4,100 4,027 3,149 
Greek Church.......:.+.... 18 - - 15,630 88,507 169,832 
Je Ws AVES RE. Fes AO TLS 2,393 6,414 16,401 74,564 ~ 125,197 
Lutherans.. 37,935 46,350 63,982 92,524 229,864 286,458 
Mennonites (ine, ‘Hutterites) - - 2 31,797 44,625 58,797 
Methodists................. 567,091 742,981 847,765 916,886 | 1,079,993 | 1,159.458 
Mormons semsievlcneein. © sire 534 - - 6,891 15,971 19,622 
No Religion..............1) 5,146 2,634 2 4,810 26027 21° 739 
DAgaES ey RG get iy 1,886 4,478 7 15,107 11/840 6,778 
Plymouth Brethren Pete 2/999 = 2 3,040 3,438 6, 482 
Presbyterians nesdnercees +. 544,998 676,165 755, 326 842,531 | 1,116,071 1,409,407 
Protestants................. 10,146 6,519 12,253 11,612 30,265 30, 754 
Roman Catholies........... ic 492, 029 1,791,982 | 1,992,017 | 2,229/600 | 2,833’041 | 3,389'636 
Salvation Army............. - 13,949 10,308 18,834 24,783 
Union: Ghurgh oss ccnstes 2 = = 29 633 8'798 
(Onitariaus ee 2,275 2,126 1,777 1,934 3,224 4.996 
Other sects Bebe cots. 27 553 21/389 36,942 17,923 31,316 55,918 
WOLEIVEN. cesricwes sae «5 17,055 86,769 89,355 | 43/299 32/490 19,354 

TA eee 3,485,761 | 4,324,810 | 4,833,239 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,788,483 


' Including Tunkers in 1871, 1881, 1891, "Included with Baptists in 1891. 
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22.—Ratio per cent of Specified Denominations to Total Population in Census Years. 


Denominations, 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. AGL SW Peo 
| 
p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.¢ 

CEERI GE acts ck Sela. 04/3 0-18 0-17 0-18 0-15 0-14 0-16 
PRUGMOANHET: oes es es es 14:17 13-35 13-37 12-69 14-47 16-05 
Uris co eee fee 6:87 6-86 6-29 5-92 5-31 4-80 
ISA Pe es ce oe = = = 0-13 0-23 0-14 
ongregationalists.......... 0-63 0-62 0-58 0°53 0-47 0°35 
Disciples of Christ.......... - 0-47 0-26 0-28 0-16 0-11 
Eastern religions!........... _- - 0-19 0-29 0-39 0-46 
Evangelical Association..... 0-13 = - 0-19 0-15 0-16 
eres Churehs ccs ocess0s - - - 0-29 1-23 1-93 
(oa ee ae EG ac ane ee eee ee 0:03 0-60 0:18 0-31 1-03 1-42 
IER GN STARE ak heres cis 1-09 1-06 1°32 1-72 3:19 3-26 
Mennonites? 2... esc tes} - - = 0-59 0°62 / 0-67 
WET TS 6S een Me aigices sc 16°27 17-11 17-54 17:07 14-98 13-19 
MEGEMIONS See ns cine ett 0-02 ~ - 0-13 0-22 0-22 
Wo eAliaiOn tse Soot caw - 0-15 - - 0-09 0°36 0-25 
i ED ee oe = a ee es 0-05 0-10 0-56 0-28 0-16 0-08 
PERDVECTIANS seis cate crcssconstivee 15-63 15-64 15-63 15-68 15-48 16:04 
PMOCOREANPR Ae oles t nosis? 0-29 0-15 0-25 0-22 0-42 0-35 
Roman Catholics........:.. 42-80 41-43 41-21 41-51 39°31 38-57 
Salvation Army............. - - 0-29 0-19 0-26 0-28 
Add CNOTS WA Uy Pes 3.5; 1-20 0-37 0-59 0-94 0-95 1-32 
Wnspecified.s...25 22. 2)... - 0-49 2-07 1:66 0-80 0:47 0-22 
WBet alee mr Ue 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


iEastern Religions includes Confucians, Buddhists, Mohammedans, Shintos, Sikhs, Hindus, Bahais, 
Taoists. 


2Included with Baptists in 1891. 


8.—Birthplaces.' 


The nativity of the population of Canada, as at each of the six censuses, Is 
shown by Canadian-born, British-born, United States-born and other foreign-born 
in Table 23. The table shows that in 1871, 97-28 p.c. of the population were born 
under the British flag, while half a century later the percentage had declined to 
89-87. Among these, the Canadian-born population was at its maximum per- 
centage in 1901, with 86-98 p.c. of the total, while in 1921 that percentage was at its 
minimum, 77-75. As a consequence of the large immigration from the United 
Kingdom in the first two decades of the century, the British-born population has 
increased from 7-84 p.c. in 1901 to 12-12 p.c. in 1921. 


The foreign-born population has been divided into United States-born and 
other foreign-born. Worthy of note is the fairly steady increase of the United 
States-born population from 1-85 p.c. in 1871 to 4:25 p.e. in 1921. Other foreign- 
born increased from 0-87 p.c. in 1871 to 6-23 p.c. in 1911, but declined slightly 
to 5-88 p.c. of the total population in 1921, in spite of their numerical increase from 
449,052 to 516,258. 


1For more detailed information on this subject, see Bulletin XVI of the Census of 1921, obtainable from 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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23.—Birthplaces of the Population of Canada, according to the Censuses of 1871-1921. 


Foreign-born. Percentages of Total Population 
Foreign-born. 
4 Canadian-| British- Born _ Born Total : i, 
Cals: born. born, in in other | Popula- ||Canadian-| British- United Other 
United | Foreign tion. born. ~born. Stcitia mule onaion® 
States. |Countries. ar hoes 
No. No. No. No. No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
18711....| 2,894,186 496,477 64,447 30,651) 3,485,761 83-04 14-24 1-85 0-87 
1881....| 3,721,826 478,615 77, 753 46,616) 4,324,810) 86-06 11-07 1-79 1-08 
1891....| 4,189,368} 490,573 80,915 72,383] 4,833, 2389]| 86-68 10-15 1-67 1:50 
1901....| 4,671,815] 421,051 127,899 150,550} 5,371,315 86-98 7-84 2-38 2:80 
1911....) 5,619,682 834, 229 303, 680 449,052! 7,206, 643) 77:98 11-58 4-21 6:23 
1921....} 6,832,747) 1,065,454 374, 024 516,258} 8,788, 483) 77°75 12-12 4-25 5-88 


1Figures for 1871 include the four originai provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick only. 

The nativity of the 1921 population is indicated by sex in Table 24, for the 
various provinces and territories. In the Maritime Provinces, the population is 
shown by the census to be about 93 p.c. native-born, and in Quebec about 92 p.c. 
In Ontario, however, the proportion sinks to about 78 p.c., in Manitoba to about 
63 p.c., in Saskatchewan to about 64 p.c., in Alberta to about 53 p.c., and in British 
Columbia to barely over 50 p.c. 

About 40 p.c. of the total British-born population is in Ontario, while the 
British-born element bears the greatest proportion to the total in British Columbia, 
viz., 830-6 p.c. The foreign-born element reaches its maximum percentage in the 
rapidly growing provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta, where it constitutes 
26-3 p.c. and 29-5 p.c. of the total population respectively. 


24.—Population classified by Sex and Nativity, by Provinces and Territories, 
according to the Census of 1921, with Totals for 1911. 


Total. Canadian-born. British-born. Foreign-born. 

Provinees and : 

Territories. — 
‘ Both | Fe- Fe- 
Male. Female. | Sexes. Male. Female. | Male. | male. | Male. | male. 
P. E. Island... 44,887 43, 728 88,615 43,702 42,548 509 565 676 615 
Nova Scotia... 266,472 257,365 523 , 837 243,181 237,151} 15,445} 14,074 7,846 6,140 
New Brunswick 197, 351 190, 525 387,876 186, 417 180,001 5,495 5,214 5,439 5,310 
Juebec TN o Rote 1,180,028] 1,181,171) 2,361,199] 1,082,483] 1,090,140) 44,830 45,034) 52,715} 45,997 
Ontario. --+-+++-| 1,481,890} 1,451,772] 2,933,662] 1,189,262] 1,152,717 237,220} 222,357) 105,408] 76,698 
Manitoba actowe 320,567 289,551 610,118 198 , 284 189,462} 61,651} 51,463) 60,632) 48,626 
Saskatchewan. . 413,700 343,810 757,510 241,557 216,276] 57,430} 42,925} 114,713) 84,609 
Alberta. pee RY 324,208 264, 246 588 , 454 166,176 148,914) 55,724) 43,668] 102,308! 71,664 
British Colum- 

_bia Feet Pee 293 , 409 231,178] 524,582 136,758} 127,288] 87,769} 72,983] 68,882} 30,902 
Yuk n Territ’y. 2,819 1,338 4,157 1,583 1,017 486 86 750 235 
N.W. Territor- 

ene eb eet 4,129 3,859 7,988 3,951 3,830 80 13 98 16 
Royal Canadian 
IN aiveyinwoceeen 485 - 485 49 - 433 - 3 - 
Canada—1921. : 4,529,945 4,258,538) 8,788,483] 3,443,403] 3,389,344) 567,072| 498,382! 519,470 370,812 
1911. .| 3,821,995) 3,384, 648) 7,206,643 2,849,442) 2,770, 240| 501,138) 332,284] 471,415} 282,124 
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The Interprovincial Migration of Canadian-born.—Table 25 shows the 
extent of the migration of the population born in the eastern provinces to the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. Of the total population born in Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces and living in Canada, 9-88 p.c. had moved 
from the province of birth to some other province in 1921, as against 9-46 p.c. in 
1911. Of the total migration (568,965) from the eastern provinces reported in the 
1921 census, 68-88 p.c. took up residence in the western provinces, while out of a 
total migration (481,935) from the eastern provinces in the previous census, 73:20 
p.c. were living in the west. The interprovincial movement of the Maritime 
Provinces-born has been largely to the extreme west, Alberta and British Columbia, 
while that from Quebec and Ontario has been more largely to the middle west, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


25.—Interprovincial Movement of Population from Eastern to Western Provinces, 
1921 and 1911. 


Distribution of migrants in 


Migrants. the Western Provinces. 
é : Born in 
Provinces of birth. specified Total. Living in the West. 
province. 


— ne ie Rogen! Man.| Sask. | Alta.| B.C. 

cent. migrants. 
Prince Edward Island. .1921 10k, 513i Er. 831 17-07} 8, 481 48-65] 1,103} 2,375] 2,458) 2,495 
1911 103,410! 13,966 13-51 6,810 48-76} 967 1,515} 1,846) 2,482 
Nava iscotia-s..5. 220% 1921 506,824) 42,963 8-48} 24,342 56°66) 3,229] 5,120} 7,423] 8,570 
1911] 476,210} 32,311 6-79) °19,761 61-16] 2,955} 3,400] 5,003) 8,403 
New Brunswick..:...... 1921 378,902} 33,295 8-79} 14,929 44-84) 1,767 2,824! 4,041) 6,297 
1911} 345,253) 25,961 7-52) 12,518 48-20} 1,569} 1,916] 2,876] 6,152 
MUSHOS. Pls eo) eat 1921] 2,266,062) 145,179 6-41] 52,7389 36+33}11,794| 17,735)14,970! 8,240 
1911 1,939,886 113, 068 5-83] 41,342 36-56]10,765| 12,969]10,112} 7,496 
MME ETA, se Pe hws z.afe 5.64 a OE 1921] 2,505,562) 330,197) 13-18! 291,447 88-26/67, 206} 104, 961/68, 919/50, 361 
1911] 2,232,325) 296,629 13-29] 272,364 91-82|73,110) 96, 206/57, 530/45, 518 
SEOUAN SS Syne crests 1/21) 5,758,863) 568,965 9-88) 391,888 68-88)85,099) 133, 015/97, 811/75, 963 
1011) 5,097,084/ 481,935 9-46] 352,790 73-20/89,366| 116,006) 77, 367/70, 051 


Increase of British-born (including Canadian-born) and Foreign-born 
Population.—In Table 26 it is shown that of the total increase (1,581,840) in 
population from 1911 to 1921, the Canadian-born account for 1,213,065 or 76-7 p.c.; 
natives of the British Islands, 220,887 or 13-9 p.c.; natives of other British posses- 
sions, including born “at sea,’”’ 10,338 or 0-7 p.c., leaving 137,550 or 8-7 p.c. of the 
total increase from 1911 to 1921 attributable to non-British sources. Of these 
137,550 added to the population from alien birthplaces, immigrants born in United 
States supplied 70,344 or 51-1 p.c. The census of 1911 showed a ten-year increase 
in population of 1,835,328, of which Canadian-born contributed 947,867 or 51-7 
p.c., born elsewhere in the Empire, 413,178 or 22-5 p.c., and alien-born, 474,283 or 
25°8 p.c. 
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26.—Birthplaces of the Population, by Provinces and Countries, 1911 and 1921. 


Per cent of total 
population born 


Increase in 10 years.| inspecified 


Population. 
Birthplaces. 
1911. 1921. No. 
BRITISH-BORN...................-- 6,453,911 | 7,898,201 | 1,444,290 
Canadaea erie: «kent. ys core Rome 5,619,682 | 6,832,747 | 1,213,065 
Prince Bdward Island..:...../.5.5.-.2 103,410 101,513 —1,897 
INOW SCOCIACS ie sleet Bice ase 476,210 506 , 824 30,614 
New Brunswick..........-. _ 345, 253 378 , 902 33,649 
Qtebachs:.3: ceh cee Gaeta ena are 1,939,886 | 2,266,062 326,176 
QUtRTIONs. sete Aone enectet ae eee 2, 282,325 4) 92,505,062 273,237 
Mainttobante. 1.20 bs tooo eee ee 214, 566 351,444 136,878 
Sire lem tol aVehiogs N eeirigaGannkrnoP Bamana nie 108, 149 314,830 206, 681 
Alberta -ctist ahve Momo nsie acetate 78, 205 211,643 |— 133,488 - 
British: Columbisecn onc eee tec ce eee 87, 935 . 167,169 79, 234 
SViulkon dacs deen dan eer et eee 1,824 1,751 —73 
Northwest Territories................. 7,684 6,919 —765 
INOPStSTEC uric oe oe eer aoe ne 24,235 20,128 —4,107 
British Uslesctho.ads. 2 eesope eens 804,234 | 1,025,121 220,887 
‘Wnglands..oex. seaepeiee eos eee 510, 674 686, 663 175, 989 
Tre lame os, seervistveatreea Mropate Pies eiceaeciguy 92,874 93,301 427 
Scotlandlssccsicnnee tit sobetttanc os ceeetnme 169,391 226,483 57,092 
WalOsthccatig rete ccn aces eter meet reer ee 8,727 13,779 5, 052 
Fesserlslesitesi.t snot ee eee 2,860 4,807 1,947 
Country notstated .:..025-.teeeenwees 19,708 88 —19,620 
British Possessions.................... 29,188 39, 680 10,492 
Australians da ceteiec es cmione rere eee 2,655 2,855 200 
Lino LC Wt SOR Ar ry: ramos oem as 4,491 3,848 —643 
Nerytomnelilan dine ene satire rate reriee 15,469 23,107 7,638 
New iZiealand).o... eumetee sets a ohne 903 1,085 182 
SOUEHMAT GS. )afaajate Overs fe cece le sia oie 1,166 1,760 594 
Weast Indies. is. cf-ceie ws itetrsrceteiet ime 1,878 4,270 2,392 
Other British Possessions............. 2,626 2, 700 129 
FOREIGN-BORN.................... 752, 732 890, 282 137,550 
GIO DG aseciaclee mines ee itis ate ere 404, 941 459,328 54,387 
INV D SC Roe oh Circ SEL OAD OC IOS ROT eee 67,502 57,535 —9,967 
Belgium 7,975 13,276 5,301 
Bulgaria ‘ 19,937 1,005 - 
Czechoslovakia..... Pa ee 1,689 4,322 2,633 
Denmark 4,937 7,192 2,255 
inland Saaeias Sees. cee ee eee ateeiger 10,987 12,156 1,169 
RYAanGoscshsenmemuruteee tasleeeaccee a 17,619 19, 249 1,630 
Galicia’ Soc oc os Man eae et ee weer 31,373 36,025 4,652 
Germanyaiee. connor meee eto 39,577 25, 266 —14,311 
Greece yjRhiee tease Tee gees 2,640 3,769 1,129 
fe oy BE nate Nese ered ee See ee or ee, 3,808 5, 828 2,020 
EDU AE Vie hee Gee op the eels tile wets 10,586 7,493 —8, 093 
ke elancly. namerastaay ea acm ccrinee eine 7,109 6,776 —333 
Ntally-easvamecet Ate cate ewes PE wow sie 34,739 05,531 792 
Jus Omlawienns- cn sneer means - 1,946 = 
NOL Wayrae neta Geto ae Memon ae 20,968 28 AZ 2,159 
ROLANG: Srnbne loccs tenia a 1 29,279 - 
EELTINEUINT earceers urate ie torte ater meteor 2 22,779 - 
PRUs Blatant nite ces enc Ghee 89, 984 101, 055 - 
VOC OUMeEEreaeh ih ce temnn ee cee en, Bae 28 , 226 27,700 —526 
SWAUZOTIANG Haag yhoo on tenaimen - 8,479 - 
Wiksrania avers: danke rook se cesee ae - 11,357 - 
Others sess as tireancinek cd os chee 5, 285 3,183 —2,102 
UNSAA WR rinks ereetlc ete asiin etic. Scie dao ya Sara 40,946 53,636 12,690 
DIDS Etosha ce ee hae crs ooo 27,083 36, 924 9,841 
{EVE sco scot ona seodn Loon ninGeaabccego. 8,425 11,650 3, 225 
PSHE ES Sa ciGBruam 0 ROR eC nC a eRe eee 2,907 3,879 972 
TULK Overs ames Are see ate ae 1,861 401 —1,460 
OCH Ore vata Gide auitetnaien ciouwits skrares 670 782 112 
UnitodiStatesirrers sm. sass ndans tect 303,680 374,024 70,344 
IWiestiindl Crtrmnwacotir.s asemetecscscec ccs 211 123 —88 
Othor'Comeriass, access meen ae 2,954 i) gil 247 
AtISGS. soe dns eionicetonot oie xe eben ge 807 653 —154 
Total Population...................... 7,206,643 | 8,788,483 | 1,581,840 


1Included with Russia. 2Included with Bulgaria. 


country. 


p.c. 1911. 1921. 


22.38 89-56 89-87 
21-59 | 77-98 774-75 
—1-83 1-43 1-16 
6-43 6-61 5-77 
9-75 4-79 4-31 
16-81 | 26-92 25-78 
12-24 | 30-98 28-51 
63-79 2-98 4-00 
191-11 1-50 3-58 
170-63 1-08 2-41 
90-11 1-22 1-90 
—4-00 02 +02 
—9-96 “ali 08 
—16-95 +34 23 
27-47 | 11-16 11-66 
34-46 7-09 7:81 
46 1-29 1-06 
33-70 2-35 2-58 
57-89 “12 16 
68-08 04 05 
—99-55 27 = 
35-95 41 45 
7-53 “04 03 
—14-32 06 05 
49-38 “21 26 
20-16 “Ol 01 
50-94 02 02 
127-37 “03 05 
4-91 04 03 
18-27 | 10-44 10-13 
13-43 5-62 5-23 
—14°77 94 65 
66-47 ' odd 15 
= +28 01 
155-89 02 05 
45-68 07 08 
10-64 +15 14 
9-25 24 22 
14-83 44 41 
—36-16 +55 29 
42-77 04 04 
53-05 05 07 
—29-22 +15 09 
—4-68 10 +08 
2-28 +48 +40 

po = +02 
10-30 “29 +26 
& S +33 

=) et 796 

= 1-25 1-15 
—1-86 +39 +32 
es x 04 

2 a 13 
—39:+77 07 04 
30-99 37 “61 
36-34 “37 42 
38-28 +12 13 
33-44 04 04 
—78 +45 +03 01 
16-72 01 01 
23-16 4-21 4-25 
ma aya = = 
7°35 “04 04 
—19-08 “01 01 


21-95 | 100-00 | 100-00 
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} 
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The Foreign-born Population.—The, classification of the foreign-born 
population shown in the above table according to birthplaces has been made on a 
post-war basis, the statistics of 1911 having been revised to correspond with the 
territorial re-arrangements consequent upon the World War of 1914-1918 and 
existing at the date of the census, June 1, 1921. The following statement: shows the 
various transfers of territory between 1910 and 1920, which had to be taken into | 
account in constructing tables which would give fairly accurate comparative statis- 
tics of country of birth of the alien-born population of Canada in 1911 and 1921. 
In order the more readily to locate the countries affected by the changes, they are 
arranged by geographical groups as follows:— 


NORTHWESTERN EUROPE, 


Beigium.—Annexation of towns of Eupen and Malmedy from Germany. 
Denmark.—Annexation of Northern Schleswig from Germany, 
France.—Annexation of Alsace-Lorraine from Germany. 


CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE, 


Austria.—Annexation of territory from Hungary. Detachments of territory to Czechoslovaki 
Poland (Galicia), Jugo-Slavia (q.v.), Rumania (Bukowina), and Italy (Trentino region, Gorizia 
peninsula and Trieste); and detachment of Fiume (free state, see “‘Other Europe’’), 


Bulgaria.—Detachments of territory to Greece (Bulgarian Thrace) and Jugo-Slavia (ceded territory 
jncludes towns of Strumitsa and Tsaribrod). 


Czechoslovakia.—Created from territory formerly included in Austria-Hungary (Bohemia, Moravia, 
Ruthenia and Slovakland). 


Germany.—Detachments of territory. to France (Alsace-Lorraine), Belgium (Eupen and Malmedy), 
Poland (West Prussia and Posen), and Denmark (Northern Schleswig) and of Saar Basin (now governed 
= a ee of the League of Nations, see “Other Europe’’) and of Danzig (free city, see “Other 

urope’’). 

Hungary.—Detachments of territory to Austria, Czechoslovakia (Ruthenia and Slovakland), 
Rumania (ceded territory includes Transylvania and part of Banat) and Jugo-Slavia (q.v.). 

Jugo-Slavia.—Created from territory formerly constituting Servia and Montenegro and from territory 
formerly included in Austria-Hungary (Carniola, Dalmatia, Croatia, Slavonia, part of Banat, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina) and Bulgaria (ceded territory includes towns of Strumitsa and Tsaribrod). 

Lithuania.—Formerly included in Russia. 

Poland.—Restored to its original status as an independent country by reuniting Austrian Poland 
(Galicia), German Poland (West Prussia and Posen) and Russian Poland. 

Rumania.—Annexations of territory from Austria (Bukowina), Hungary (Transylvania, part of Banat 
and other territory) and Russia (Bessarabia). 

Russia.—Detachments of territory to Poland (Russian Poland) and Rumania (Bessarabia) and 
detachment of Lithuania, : 

Turkey in Europe.—Detachments of territory to Greece (Turkish Islands of the Aegean, Turkish 
Thrace and Smyrna) and detachment of Albania. 


a (q.v.), 
, Istrian 


SOUTHERN EUROPE. 


Albania.—Formerly included in Turkey in Europe. 


Greece.—Annexations of territory from Bulgaria (Bulgarian Thrace) and Turkey in Europe (Turkish 
Islands of the Aegean, Turkish Thrace and Smyrna). 


Italy.—Annexation of territory from Austria (Trentino region, Gorizia, Istrian peninsula and Trieste). 


OTHER EUROPE. 


Danzig.—Free city: formerly included in Germany. 
Fiume.—Free state: formerly included in Austria. 


Saar Basin.—Under government of a Commission of the League of Nations, formerly included in 
Germany. 


ASIA, 


Armenia.—Formerly included in Turkey in Asia. 
Palestine.—Formerly included in Turkey in Asia. 
Syria.—Formerly included in Turkey in Asia. 


Turkey in Asia.—Detachment of Armenia, Palestine and Syria, and detachment of Hedjaz (now 
included in ‘Other Asia”). 


Other Asia.—Includes Hedjaz, formerly part of Turkey in Asia. 
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Rural and Urban Distribution of Those Born Outside of Canada.—In 
determining the classification of the immigrant population as rural or urban (see 
table on pp. 118-119 of the 1924 Year Book), the population of cities, towns and 
incorporated villages was counted as urban and the remainder as rural. Out of the 
1,065,454 immigrant persons of British birth, 369,724 were rural and 695,730 urban 

residents, or 34-70 p.c. rural and 65:30 p.c., or nearly two-thirds, urban. 

Of the 890,282 foreign-born, 483,615 or 54:32 p.c. were resident in rural dis- 
tricts and 406,667 or 45-68 p.c. in urban communities. Immigrants from Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Galicia are found more largely in rural communities than 
in urban ones. Also, out of 374,024 persons born in the United States, 214,563 
or 57-36 p.c. are rural residents. On the other hand only a small proportion of 
persons born in Greece (10-67 p.c.), in Italy (24-19 p.c.), or in Poland, exclusive of 
Galicia (32-70 p.c.), are found outside of cities or towns. The great majority of 
Asiatics resident in Canada are dwellers in cities and towns, the only exception 
being the Japanese immigrants, of whom 61-84 p.c. reside in communities outside 
of cities and towns. The greater number of Japanese so classified are engaged in 
truck gardening in suburban areas, and in fishing on the Pacific coast. 


Year of Immigration of Those Born Outside of Canada.!—Of the total 
immigrant population of 1,955,736 reported in the census, 1,065,454 or 54-48 p.c. 
were British-born, t.e., born either in the British Isles or in some other part of the 
British Empire outside of Canada, and 890,282 or 45-52 p.c. were foreign-born. 
Resident British-born immigrants exceeded foreign-born in each of the periods for 
which the numbers are given in Table 27 except in 1915-1918, when they were only 
35:33 p.c. of the total. United States-born immigrants constituted over two-thirds 
of the foreign-born immigrants of that period who were resident in Canada at the 
date of the census. 


27.—British-born and Foreign-born Immigrant Population of Canada, by Sex and 
Year of Immigration, 1921. 


Immigrant population as at June 1, 1921. 
! 
Waanor British-born. Foreign-born. _Percent of 
Immigration. Total olan 
eS ee otal. 

Total. | Male. |Female.} Total. | Male. |Female. British, Foreign. 

No No. No. No. No. No. No. p.c. p.¢c: 
1921—5 mos........... 22,632) 11,796) 10,836] 18,999] 10,825 8,174 41,631 54-36 45-64 
L920 amraecirsernsydsaehac 67,424) 31,611) 35,813] 36,239] 20,203) 16,036 103 , 663 65-04 34-96 
TOTO eieterearsy ac 46,831} 16,156} 30,675] 23,154) 12,498] 10,656 69,985 66-92 33-08 
1915-1918.... 41,033) 17,400] 23,633] 75,095] 41,195} 33,900 116,128 35-33 64-67 
1911-1914.... sy 291,480} 145,598] 145,882] 232,003] 138,084 93,919 523,483 55-68 44-32 
1900-1910...... eins 386,042) 225,900) 160,142 356,030} 212,731) 143,299 742,072 52-02 47-98 
Before 1900........... 195, 259] 110,845) 84,394] 146,834| 77,097] 59,737 802,073 58-79 41-21 
With year reported... .| 1,050,681] 559,306] 491,375 878,354) 512,633) 365,721) 1,929,035} 54-47] 45-53 
With year not reported 14,773) 7,766} 7,007} 11,928] 6,837) 5,091 26,701] 55-33) 44-67 
Total for all years....| 1,065,454| 567,072 498,382} 890,282) 519,470} 370,812] 1,955,736 54-48] 45-52 


NS ee ee 


1For detailed inform 


Bubdaa oP Siakities, ation on this subject, see Bulletin XX of the Census of 1921, issued by the Dominion 
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British-born and Foreign-born Immigrant Population, by Provinces,— 
The immigrant population of each of the provinces in 1921 ig shown by British-born 
and foreign-born and by years of arrival in Table 28. 


28.—British-born and Foreign-born Immigrant Population, by Year of Arrival and 
Province of Residence, 1921. 
T=Total. B=British. F=Foreign. 

Norr.—In all tablesrelating to immigration, the totals for Canada include that portion of the personnel 


of the Royal Canadian Navy (436 persons, 433 British-born and 3 foreign-born) which was not native-porn, 
nor credited to any particular province. 


8S8SS—aaaeaeoeyeyeoqoqyoqoqoqleoo——s<SsS—See 
Year of arrival in Canada, 


1921 1915- 1911- 1900- | Before | Not 
(5 mos.)} 1920. 1919. 1918. 1914, 1910. 1900. |stated.| Total. 


Provinces and Classes. 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Pea) .-Istand.... 1.0. ihe 53 170 158 279 304 453 843 105 2,365 
B. 18 50 59 3 78 151 630 51 1,074 
F, 35 120 99 242 226 302 213 54 1,291 
Nova Scotia.......... ae, 1,073 3,179 2,193 4,570 9,385) 13,555 8,654 896 43,505 
B. 760 2,353 1,662 3,058} 5,548 9,311 6,218 609 29,519 
oe 313 826 531 1,512 3,837 4,244 2,436 287 13,986 


New Brunswick...... abn 502} 1,299} 1,268) 2,172} 4,158] 5,718] 5,633 708 21,458 
4 Bi 235 694 690 807; 2,100} 2,803) 3,094 286 10,709 
¥, 267 605 578) 1,365} 2,058) 2,915} 2,539 422 10,749 


Quebec et weds es. T.| 4,199} 10,314) 6,228] 12,958] 48,826] 64,909] 35,598] 5,544 188,576 
B.| | 1,825] » 5,514) 3,413] 5,023] 24,607] 29,487] 17,353] 2,642 89,864 
F.| © 2,374} 4,800] 2,815} 7,935] 24,219) 35,422/ 18,245] 2,902 98,712 
Ontarion ss vig 4h) h,. T.| 16,967; 45,106} 24,071) 30,710] 179,007| 200,620] 135,858] 9,344) 641,683 
B.| 10,879} 33,002] 18,689] 16,081] 126,853] 145,828] 101,931) 6,314) 459,577 
F.} 6,088) 12,104 5,382] 14,629} 52,154) 54,792) 33,927) 3,030) 182,106 
WESNILODA TS. ox. ee. 4,053] 9,117| 6,854) 8,533] 58,570] 93,678] 39,918] 1,649} 222,372 


aE 
B.| 2,376] 6,275; 4,938] 3,457| 381,825] 45,709] 17,707 827; 118, 114 
F 1,677| 2,842) 1,916] 5,076} 26,745] 47,969) 22,211 822! 109,258 


Saskatchewan........ T.| 5,189; 9,846) 7,736) 19,449) 82,896] 140,410) 31,621] 2,530 299, 677 
B.| 2,216} 5,460) 4,337| 4,175] 27,284) 44,554/ 11,160} 1,169] 100,355 
F.| 2,973) 4,386; 3,399] 15,274] 55,612) 95,856} 20,461 1,361 199,322 


BADIA sc ceeded scot T.| 5,897} 12,116} 10,589} 23,298] 74,292] 120,169] 25,472) 2,036) 273,364 
B.| 2,145) 5,885} 5,275} 3,846] 29,779) 42,274] 9,448 740 99,392 
FE.) 3,252) 6,231) 5,314) 19,447] 44,513) 77,895] 16,024; 1,296] 173,972 


British Columbia..... ok 4,189} 12,298} 10,870} 14,148] 65,970} 102,359} 48,226) 2,476 260, 536 
B 2,176} 7,977) 7,757) 4,541] 43,362} 65,828) 27,620 1,491) 160, 752 

F 2,013} 4,321) 3,113] 9,607} 22,608) 36,531] 20,606 985 99,784 

MOTION Verse eee 8 12 11 52 149 250} 1,275 1, 764 
beeen B. wt 4 5 3 23 46 78 506) 665 
F 7 4 7 8 29 103 172 769 1,099 


T.| 41,631] 103,663| 69,985] 116,128] 523,483) 742,072| 332,073| 26,701| 1,955,736 
B.| 223632] 672424| 46,831} 41,033] 291,480 386,042| 195,239] 14,773 1, 065, 454 
F.| 18,999] 36,239| 23,154] 75,095| 232;003| 356,030| 136,834) 11,928| 890, 282 


Immigrant Population of Canadian Cities.—In Table 29 will be found 
an analysis of the birthplaces of the people in cities of 15,000 population and over, 
as in 1921, by numbers and percentages. It will be observed that Fort William and 


Sault Ste. Marie have the largest percentage of foreign-born and Quebec the 


smallest, while Victoria, Calgary and Vancouver have the highest percentage of 
British-born. 
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29.—Native-born, British-born and Foreign-born Population of Cities of 15,000 Popu- 
lation and over, with Percentage Distribution of Population, 1921. 


Population. Per cent of population. 
Cities. Immigrants. Immigrants, 
Total. | Native. Native. z 
British.|Foreign.| Total. British.|Foreign.| Total. 
Brandon, Man..........++: 15,397] 9,484) 3,986) 1,977) 5,963 61-3 25-9 12-8 38-7 
Brantford, Ont... s- es 29,440} 20,128 7,293 2,019 9,312 68-3 24-8 6-9 31-7 
Calgary, Alta..c.cc ccc == 63,305} 43,097) 20,991 9,217} 30,208 52-2 33-2 14-6 47-8 
Edmonton, Alta........-- 58,821) 32,692} 16,092) 10,037} 26,129 55-5 27-4 17-1 44-5 
Fort William, Ont......... 20,541] 11,936 4,496 4,109 8,605 58-1 21-9 20-0 41-9 
Glace Bay, N.S.........-- 17,007} 13,789 2,373 845 3; 218 81-0 14-0 5-0 19-0 
Guelph. Ont: sacar 18,128] 13,187) 04,954 988 4,941 72:7 21-8 5-5 27-3 
lalifax, NiSreccies correc 58,372) 49,376 7,040 1,956 8,996 84-5 12-1 3-4 15-5 
iamilton, Onto. seen: 114,151] 69,805} 33,412} 10,934] 44,346 61-1 29-3 9-6 38-9 
ull Owe Acesnesee onic 24,117} 23,379 264 474 738 96-9 1-1 2-0 3-1 
Kane ston, Onts aves a neee sore O1,753| ligsstis 8,03 891; 4,422 79-7 16-2 4-1 20-3 
Katehenenr,| Ontedensssematen 21,763} 17,613 1,478 2,672 4,150 80-9 6-8 12-3 19-1 
WWaehine, Ques sve <cercrecs's 15,404] 12,153 2,190 1,061 3,251 78°9 14-2 6:9 21-1 
Moundon,; Onthaew se sresoten re 60,959] 44,258} 13,714 2,987} 16,701 72°6 22-5 » 4-9 27-4 
Moncton), Nee csiieteiset sis 17,488] 16,290 719 479 1,198 93 +2 4-1 2°7 6-8 
Montreal, Que... ; 618,506} 502,924) 54,807} 60,775} 115,582 81-3 8-9 9-8 18-7 
Moose Jaw, Sask.. ..>| 19,285] 11,370} 55.628 2,387 7,915 58-9 28-7 12-4 41-1 
Ottawa, Ontee.. cence 107,843] 89,748} 12,297 5,798) 18,095 83-2 11-4 5-4 16-8 
Peterborough, Ont........ 20,994} 16,395 3,856 743 4,599 78-1 18-4 3°5 21-9 
Quepec, Que. cc aateenee 95,193] 92,314 1,240 1,639 2,879 97-0 1:3 1:7 3-0 
Reming. paskcuwecwncente 34,4382) 19,412 9,042 5,978) 15,020 56-3 26-3 17-4 43-7 
St. Catharines, Ont....... 19,881} 13,416} 4,766 1,699 6,465 67-5 24-0 8-5 32-5 
St. John} Ns. on. eeenea 47,166} 42,330 3,039 1,797 4,836 89-8 6-4 3-8 10:2 
St: Thomas, ‘Ont.. tessa 16,026) 11,980 3,341 705 4,046 74:8 20:8 4-4 25-2 
Saskatoon, Sask.......... 25,739| 14,558 7,394 3,787} 11,181 56-6 28-7 14-7 43-4 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont..... 21,092} 14,067 2,606 4,419 7,025 66:6 12-4 21-0 33-4 
Sherbrooke, Que.........-. 23,515) 20,907 1,197 1,411 2,608 88-9 5-1 6:0 11-1 
Strakiord, Ont f>.. cee aie 16,094} 12,183 3,369 542 3,911 75°7 20°9 3-4 24-3 
Sy dneys INiSue. sesamiae eters 22,545) 17,024 3,710 1,811 5,521 75°5 16-5 8-0 24-5 
Three Rivers, Que........ 22, 360 m2kno0l 323 843} 1,166 94-8 1:4 3-8 5-2 
Moronto, Ont. assent 521,893] 324,768) 149,184) 47,941] 197,125 62-2 28-6 9-2 37-8 
Vancouver, B.C. .case cnr 117,217| 57,260} 38,712) 21,245) 59,957 48-9 33:0 18-1 51-1 
Wictorias B.C cn. atenieeer 88,727) 17,975| 15,387 5,365} 20,752 46-4 39-7 13-9 53-6 
Verdun, Quetst.....ceseenen 25,001) 16,730 7,373 898 8,271 66:9 29-5 3°6 83-1 
Westmount, Que.......... 17,593} 13,269} 2,885} 1,489} 4,324 75-4 16-4 8-2 24-6 
Windsor, (Ot Ene antec 38,591} 27,624 5,819 5,148} 10,967 71:6 15-1 13-3 28-4 
Winnipeg, Man............ 179,087} 93,854) 50,671} 34,562} 85,233 52-4 28-3 19°3 47-6 


9.—Citizenship of the Foreign-Born.' 


At the last three decennial censuses of 1901, 1911 and 1921 inquiry has been 
made into the citizenship of the foreign-born population. The relevant instructions 
to enumerators at the 1921 census were as follows:— 


“It is proper to use ‘Canadian’ as descriptive of every person whose homeis in the country. and 
who has acquired rights of citizenship init. A person who was born in the United States, or France, 
or Germany or other foreign country, but whose homeis in Canada and whoisa naturalized citizen 
should be entered as ‘Canadian’; so also should a person born in the United Kingdom or any of its 
colonies whose residence in Canada is not merely temporary. An alien person will be classed by 


nationality or citizenship according to the country of birth, or the country to which he or she pro- 
fesses to owe allegiance. 


“A married woman is to be reported as of the same citizenship as her husband. 


eee child under 21 years of age is to be reported as of the same citizenship as the 


The fact that foreign-born persons who have been in Canada less than five 
years (the length of residence required to obtain naturalization) are reported as 


Y . * a . . . . 
Hees ee ee information see Bulletin XXI of the Census of 1921, published by}the Dominion 
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“Canadian citizens” is in virtue of the operation of the N aturalization Act of 1914, 
which provides that the following persons shall be deemed to be British subjects :— 


(a) “Any person born within His Majesty’s dominions and allegiance: and 


(b) “Any person born out of His Majesty’s dominions, whose father was a British subject at 
the time of that person’s birth and either was born within His Majesty’s allegiance or was a person 
to whom a certificate of naturalization had been granted; and 


(c) “‘Any person born on board a British ship whether in foreign territorial waters or not.”’ 


Provided (1) ‘‘that the child of a British subject, whether that child was born before or after 
the passing of this Act, shall be deemed to have been born within His Majesty’s allegiance if born 
in aplace where by treaty, capitulation, grant, usage, sufferance, or other lawful means, His Majesty 

_ exercises jurisdiction over British subjects.” 


(2) “The wife of a British subject shall be deemed to be a British subject.’’ 


(3) ‘‘A woman, who having been an alien, has by or in consequence of her marriage become 
a British subject, shall not, by reason only of the death of her husband or the dissolution of her 
marriage, cease to be a British subject.” 


The Progress of Naturalization.—The foreign-born residents of Canada 
numbered 890,282 in 1921, as compared with 752,732 in 1911 and 278,449 in 1901; 
among these the naturalized numbered 514,182 in 1921, 344,557 in 1911 and 153,908 
in 1901, or 57-75 p.c., 45-77 p.c. and 55-27 p.c. respectively. Alien residents in 
Canada thus showed a rather remarkable absolute decline from 408,175 in 1911 to 
376,100 in 1921, or from 5-66 p.c. to 4-28 p.c. of the total population. The largest 
single group of aliens, United States-born aliens, declined from 151,372 in 1911 to 
136,030 in 1921, though the total of U.S.-born persons in Canada increased from 
303,680 to 374,024. The percentage of naturalized to total U.S.-born, therefore, 
rose from 50-15 p.c. to 63-63 p.¢., and it may be added that, as is shown in Table 
30, the percentage of naturalized to total foreign-born was greater in 1921 than in 
1911 among those born in each foreign country except China, in which case it 
declined from 9-52 to 4-78. 


30.—Naturalized Persons among the Foreign-born Residents of Canada, by Countries 
of Birth, Numbers and Percentages, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Foreign-born population resident in Canada. 
1901. 1911. 1921. 
S Tto. 5 2 
Pat aa Naturalized. Naturalized. Naturalized. 
Total. |\————————_| Total. |__| Total. = = 

No p.c No. p.c No D.C 
Austria-~Hungary.......... 28,407] 9,320| 32-81] 121,430] 60,949] 50-19] 127,202) 76,055] 69-75 
ia lac 2,280 1,296] 56-84! 7,975] 3,265} 40-94] 13,276, 5,586] 42-08 
EAN eek Cu oe ge 17,043 668] 3-92] 27,083/ 2,578) 9-52) 36,924] 1,766] 4-78 
Weumarinss got 2,075} 1,301] 62-70) 4,937/ 2,359] 47-78} 7,192] 4,052) 56-34 
PEACE ee ee 7,944, 4,975] 62-63] 17,619] 8,911) 50-58) 19,249} 10,617} 55-16 
Perea cid tl ed go 04, 27,300] 20,883} 76-49} 39,577| 23,283| 58-83} 35,025) 21,630 61-78 
Oe rey 213 95) 44-60) 2,640, 476) 18-03) 3,769/ 1,105) 29-82 
Piolinng ones t : 385 198] 51-43] 3,808) 1,128) 29-62 5,828 2,820 ee 
Gealand.,..:)....4.. | 6,057} 4,013] 66-25] 7,109] 5,864) 82-49] 6,776) 5,852 ee 
OOS sae pre end Es a I ee a a a er 
DS AGO ee -.| 4,674] 1,062; 22-72] 8,425] 1,808] 22-53/ 11,650 23902 re 
Norway and Sweden...... 10,256) 6,094) 59-42) 49,194) 21,891) 44-50} 50,827) re 58-91 
Rumania and Bulgaria.....| 1,066 378| 35-46] 9,657) 3,755) 38-88) 23,784 oo ee 
Ee ERS 31,231] 11,394} 36-48) 100,971) 43,887) 43-46} 110,814 ome ee 4 
Turkey and Syria......... 1,579 ge a es ey a ef 
Rnited | anes een 127,899) 87,049] 68-06) 303,680) 152,308) 50-15 $74 04 731.004 ara 

Other Countries........... 3,186] 3,009) 94-44) 9,120) 3,216) 35-26) 24,041) 12, 

LO Bae See 278,449| 153,908] 55-27) 752,732] 344,557] 45-77/ 890,282| 514,182) 57-75 
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Naturalized Population of Voting Age.—Among the 514,182 naturalized 
persons in 1921, there were 111,099 under 21 years of age, naturalized as a result of 
the provisions of the Naturalization Act in regard to minors—children who were 
born in the homeland to parents who since immigration have become naturalized 
Canadians, or who were born to British nationals in a foreign country. The wives 
of British or Canadian nationals, whether over or under 21 years of age, were also 
reported as naturalized, in accordance with the law. . 


Deducting the 111,099 from the total of 514,182, there remain 403,083 natural- 
ized persons of voting age. The distribution of these persons, by sex and by prov- 
inces, is shown in Table 31. These voters constituted in 1921 8-4 p.c. of the total 
possible voters throughout the Dominion. In Saskatchewan these naturalized 
voters numbered 29 p.c. of the total, in Alberta 27 p.c., in Manitoba 19 p.c., in 
British Columbia 10 p.c., in Ontario less than 4 p.c., in Quebec about 3 p.c., and in 
the Maritime Provinces a little over 2 p.c. 


31.—Total Foreign-born and Naturalized Foreign-born Population of 21 Years and 
over, with Percentage of Naturalized to Total, by Sex and Provinces, 1921. 


Males. Females. Both Sexes. 
Provinces. [ Voters. Voters. Voters. 
Total. |\————————__| Total. |-__ Total. 
No. | p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 

Prince Edward Island..... 220 137 62-27 251 224 89-24 471 361 76°65 
Noval SCobiancii.s2ancames 5,567 2,299 41-30 4,028 2,597 64-47 9,595 4,896 51-03 
New Brunswick........... 3,506 1,730 49-34 3,004 2,620 78-12 6,860 4,350 63-41 
Quebeor reread octane ts 40,935} 18,368 44-87| 34,194) 20,551 60-10) 75,129) 38,919 51-80 
Ontario Srila MMO cin Otc 86,414) 31,411 36°35) 58,218) 34,069 58-52] 144,632] 65,480 45-27 
MEamitO Wana weeives «scr cetrae 50,851} 31,976 62-88} 389,074} 27,715 70-93] 89,925) 59,691 66°38 
Saskatchewan............. 90,298) 62,691 69-43] 61,984) 48,023 77-48) 152,282) 110,714 72-70 
LU Yer Bogadongaeepb avougt 80,317} 48,270 60-10} 51,655} 56,424 70-51} 131,972} 84,694 64-18 
British Columpia......... 61,063} 18,570 30-41} 24,645} 14,970 60-74] 85,708) 33,540 39-13 
Yukon A aan Fe eaeoo dace 726 202 27-82 221 123 55-66 947 325 34-32 
Northwest Territories.... 96 96} 100-00 16 16} 100-00 112 112} 100-00 

Totalicctcewaee 419, 9941) 215,751:| 51-37] 277,640] 187,332) 67-47) 697, 6341/ 403,0831| 57-78 


‘Includes I person belonging to the Canadian Navy. 


Naturalization by Year of Immigration.—Comparative details as to the 
year of immigration and as to the naturalization of the foreign-born residents of 
Canada in 1921 are given by countries of birth in Table 32, as roughly indicating 
the respective willingness of our immigrants born in different foreign countries to 
assume the duties of Canadian citizenship and therefore showing their comparative 
rate of assimilation. Those born in Iceland have the highest percentage, 86-36 p.c. 
of them being Canadian citizens at the date of the census. Hungarian-born came 
next with 72-32 p.c. and Norwegian-born third with 71-65 p.c. The numerically 


largest group, the United States-born, showed a percentage of naturalization of 
63-63. 


The above method of ascertaining the assimilability of the foreign-born is, 
however, a rather crude one, inasmuch as it takes no account of the relative length 
of residence of those born in the various countries. Thus, for example, comparatively 
few Icelanders have come to Canada since 1910, while immigration from Italy was 
comparatively active between 1919 and 1921—such immigrants having no oppor- 
tunity of changing their allegiance on account of the five years’ residence required. 


If then we consider the large 1900-1910 group of immigrants as supplying the means 
of a better test, we find that out of the 356,030 immigrants of this period who were 
in Canada at the date of the census, 257,767 or 72:40 p.c. were naturalized. Iceland- 
ers led with 86-86 p.c. naturalized, followed by Norwegians with 84-82., Hun- 
garians with 83-94, United States-born with 80-85, Danes with 79-80 and Swedes 
with 79-00. 


It may be added that the percentage of naturalization of U.S.-born is higher 
than that of “all foreign-born” and of European foreign-born in each of the group- 
ings by year of immigration. The explanation of this is doubtless to be found in 
the fact that among the 374,024 U.S.-born persons resident in Canada at the date 
of the census, no fewer than 205,189 were of British stock ; detailed statistics as to 
the racial origin of the United States-born population of Canada will be found in 


| NATURALIZATION BY YEAR OF IMMIGRATION LH 
| Table 7 of Bulletin XXI of the Census of 1921. 


32.—Citizenship of the Foreign-born Population, classified according to Birthplace 
and Year of Arrival in Canada, 1921. 


; 
} 
Nore.—T he totals in the first three columns of this table include 11,928 persons born in various foreign 
) countries the year of whose immigration is not stated. Of these, 6,171 were naturalized at the date of the 
census. 

| 


oo —— eee 
« Foreign-born in Canada, 
By years of immigration. 


Birthplaces. 
Total. | Natvralized. 1919-June, 1921. 1915-1918. 


. Total.) Naturalized. | Total.| Naturalized. 


No. No. p.c. No. No. p.c. No. No. p.c. 


Foreign-born............ 890,282 514,182/ 57-75) 78,392] 15,961] 20-36] 75,095 21,488; 28-61 
WAUODO See. B i) satis 459,328) 265,867] 57-88] 27,034) 3,928} 14-53] 15,328 2,956} 19-28 
Austria 57,535] 34,171] 59-39 954 170} 17-82 662 145} 21-90 
i 18,276} 5,586} 42-08] 3,047 304 9-98 720 115} 15-97 

1,005 225] 22-39 35 10} 28-57 30 4) 13-33 

4,322} 2,408} 55-71 188 25} 13-30 96 27| = 28-13 

7,192} 4,052} 56-34 941 50 5°31 754 95} 12-60 

12,156] 5,558} 45-72 910 65 7-14 823 98; = 11-91 

19,249] 10,617] 55-16) 2,178 553} 25-39 785 219} 27-90 

36,025} 23,516] 65-28 500 95; 19-00 217 76| 35-02 

. 25,266] 16,649} 65-89 492 66; 13-41 398 67; 16-83 
3,769) 1,105] 29-32 339 33 9-73 437 52} 11-90 

5,828) 2,820} 48-39 690 53 7°68 389 64) 16-45 

7,493] 5,419} 72-32 145 19} 18-10 91 26] 28-57 

6,776} 5,852} 86-36 118 8 6-78 97 27} 27-84 

85,531) 10,739] 30-22] 5,948 351 5-90; 1,854 248 3-38 

1,946 655) 33-66 126 23} 18-25 92 16; 17-39 

23,127} 16,570} 71-65) 1,239 117 9-44) 1,918 480 25 3 

Poiand....... CD ee 29,279) 14,945; 51-04) 2,613 872} 33-37 619 114; 18-42 
2 i a ae 27,700} 18,679} 67-43) 1,447 pat 7-67} 1,673 358] 21-40 


United States.............] 374,024] 237,994] 63-63] 46,566 Ee 24-55 53,051 17,805 33-56 
12 y é 22 , 


Wee Paes... , : < 
Other countries........... 3,171 1,749 55-16 343 108 81-49 273 114 41°76 
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32.—Citizenship of the Foreign-born Population, classified according to Birthplace 
and Year of Arrival in Canada, 1921—concluded. 


1911-1914. 1900-1910. Before 1900. 
Birthplaces. | = 
Total. Naturalized. | Total. | Naturalized. | Total. Naturalized. 
No. -No. p.c. No. No. p.c. No. No. p.c. 
Foreign-born............ 232,003) 103,396) 44-57) 356,030| 257,767] 72-40) 136,834) 109,399, 79-95 
Europes ss: cae cece 137,526] 51,552) 37-49} 200,625] 144,788) 72-17) 74,721) 61,326) 82-07 
AUSERIS As oes clea erronie: 17,461 4,847 27-76] 28,161) 19,927 70-76 9,846 8,889 90-28 
IBelETUM: soe meee ase cers 3,120 1,381 85-75 4,247 2,676 63-01 1,410 Lz, 79-22 
Bulearias is newee ame 698 86 12-32 212 105 49-53 22, 19 86-36 
Czechoslovakia......... 1,276 401 31-48 2,225 1,529 68-72 520 423 81-35 
WV ONMATIC Seca dem emcee 1,729 919 53-15 2,396 1,912 79-80 1,247 993 79-63 
UTIPANCH aerccine eee 3,985 1,493 37-47 5, 243 3,072 58-59 1,090 803 73°67 
FGAniGSs. cade eee wees 3,988 1,743 43-71 7,780 4,863 62-51 4,146 3,077 74-22 
Galictata.: Piece mee anne 10,457 3, 252 31-10] 18,947) 14,648 77°31 5,769 5,374 93-15 
KOPINANY we arsisscests eocaeee 5,397 1,816 33-65 8,291 6,452 77:82| 10,884 8,146 78-45 
Greece) fase. othh cathe 1,346 324 24-07 1,407 566 40-23 200 121 60-50 
Fol lanidioeee wo ucancrna: 2,266 943 41-62 VE) 1,533 70:55 286 217 75-87 
Un oaryn eee re 1,528 534| | 34-95) 4,850} 4,071) 83-94 846 758) 89-60 
Nee lsnel y pacteeateacnrectas 561 333 59-36 1,933 1,679 86-86 4,010 3, 764 93-87 
NGalyoee ee cea seh eer 11,740 2,600 22-61) 12,536 5,490 43-79 8,065 1,938 63-23 
Juce-Slayigie. cess cebu 819 163 19-90 795 378 47-55 98 74) 75-51 
Norway : 70°77| 12,171) 10,828 84-82 1,847 1,524 82-51 
Bolandiencenreer oa 33-69} 11,843 7,802 65-88 3,069 2,482 80-87 
RANA one ee 31-90} 11,497} 8,612 74-91 2,997; 2,686) 89-62 
RUSSia Reena coe 43-05} 42,822) 33,4385 78-08} 17,689} 13,618 76:99 
Sweden iseerrnere one 61-59} 12,940) 10,222 79-00 3,965 3,383 85-32 
Switzerland ese vee seer 916 404 44-10 1,191 853 71-62 660 525 79-55 
Ukramede cassette 3,943 958 24-30 5,746 3,968 69-06 1,320}. 1,202 91-06 
Other: Are ee. co ee 1,132 390 34-45 1, 219 672 55-13 235 193 82-13 
ASIA RRA or 0 ic FON BS 13,545} 1,428) 10-54) 20,205| 3,840) 19-01) 8,573) 2,097) 24-46 
@himarrereenaceecese| LOF6IS 396 3-73} 13,267 628 4-73 6,109 464 7°60 
VAD ADEM E heictsise «iterates 1,810 548 30-28 4,818 1,836 88-11 1,426 845 59-26 
SSIVARTALs ete cto ie fascias eR rs 763 349 45-74 1,713 1,126 65-73 902 691 76-61 
PLUME OV urs cisreie thnelendelaes 138 41 29°71 131 84 64-12 54 36 66-67 
Othor se. ¢0 teen 221 94 42-53 276 166 60-14 82 61 74-39 
United States Reialeie.e Srecaletrere 80,157; 50,045 62-43] 134,004] 108,345 80-85} 53,109) 45,636 85-93 
Westindiess.o.):\. santero 34 23 67-65 24 12 50-00 8 8] 100-00 
Other countries........... 741 348 46-96 1,172 782 66-72 423 832 78-49 


10.—Rural and Urban Population. 


In Table 33 are given statistics showing the growth of rural and urban popula- 
tion respectively since 1891. For the purposes of the census, the population residing 
in cities, towns and incorporated villages has been defined as urban, and that out- 
side of such localities as rural. Thus the distinction here made between “rural” 
and “urban” population is a distinction of provincial legal status rather than -of 
size of aggregations of population within limited areas. Since the laws of the various 
provinces differ in regard to the population necessary before a municipality may be 
incorporated as urban (the laws of Saskatchewan, for example, making provision 
that 50 people actually resident on an area not greater than 640 acres may claim 
incorporation as a village, while the Ontario law now requires that villages asking 
for incorporation shall have a population of 750 on an area not exceeding 500 acres), 
the line of demarcation between rural and urban population is not uniformly drawn 
throughout the Dominion, as far as comparable aggregations of population are 
concerned. To a limited extent, however, Table 35 will permit the student of popu- 


1See also pp. 343-349 of Vol. I of the Census of 1921, 
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lation statistics to make, at least for Canada as a whole, his own line of demarcation 
between rural and urban population.! 

While a summary comparison between urbanization in Canada in 1921 and in 
the United States in 1920 would lead us to the conclusion that our country, though 
far less densely peopled than the United States, had an almost equally large per- 
centage of its population in urban communities, viz., 49-52 in Canada as 
compared with 51-4 in the United States, the fact that in the United States 
inhabitants of places having under 2,500 population are included with rural popu- 
lation, while in Canada the inhabitants of many places with less than 100 population 
are classed as urban, must be taken into account. A fairer basis of comparison is 
secured if the same population limits are taken for both countries, as may be done 
by using Table 35. Thus, at the census of 1920, the United States had 25-9 p.c. 
of its population resident in cities of 100,000 and over, while Canada in 1921 had 
only 18-87 p.c. of its population in such places. The United States had an additional 
16-4 p.c. of its population residing in cities of between 10,000 and 100,000 popula- 
tion and 4-7 p.c. in cities and towns of 5,000 to 10,000, while Canada had in places 
of these categories only 13-32 p.c. and 4-36 p.c. respectively of its population. 
Thus, taking all places of 5,000 and over—the lowest population for which com- 
parative figures are readily available—47 p.c. of the population of the United States 
resided in such places as compared with 36:55 p.c. of the population of Canada, 
showing the much higher degree of urbanization which has been reached in the 
United States—a natural thing in an older settled and more densely peopled country. 

On the basis of the census classification, it is apparent from Table 33 that in 
the last decade, as in the previous one, urban communities absorbed somewhat 
over two-thirds of the total increase in population, with the result that the urban 
population of Canada was in 1921 nearly equal to the rural. Out of every 1,000 
persons in the country, 505 were resident, on June 1, 1921, in rural and 495 in urban 
communities, as compared with 546 in rural and 454 in urban communities on 
June 1, 1911, 625 in rural and 375 in urban communities in 1901, and 682 in rural 
and 318 in urban communities in 1891. 

From Table 35, showing the distribution of urban population in Canada by 
size of cities and towns, it becomes evident that for the first time in its census history 
Canada, possesses cities of more than half a million population. These are Montreal 
and Toronto, with 618,506 and 521,893 inhabitants respectively, the former having 
in its neighbourhood several “‘satellite” cities, Verdun, Westmount, Lachine, Outre- 
mont, which, with other smaller towns in its vicinity, bring the population of 
“Greater Montreal” to the 700,000 mark. No other city has attained the 200,000 
mark, but during the past decade Hamilton and Ottawa have been added to Winni- 
peg and Vancouver as cities of over 100,000 population, while Quebec, which in 
1911, was, together with Hamilton and Ottawa, in the 50,000 to 100,000 class, has 
been joined in that class, though at a considerable interval, by Calgary, London, 
Edmonton and Halifax. In the 25,000 to 50,000 class, there were in 1921 the seven 
cities of St. John, Victoria, Windsor, Regina, Brantford, Saskatoon and Verdun, 
Details of the population of these and other smaller cities and towns of 5,000 and 
over are given by censuses from 1871 to 1921 in Table 37, while the populations of 
urban communities having a population of from 1,000 to 5,000 in 1921 are given 
for 1901, 1911 and 1921 in Table 38. 


1In the United States, urban population is classified by the Census § ¢ r 
other incorporated places having 5500 inhabitants or more, and in “towns” having 2,500 inhabitants * ne 
in Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode Island, While such ‘‘towns , under the forms of loca 
government existing in these states, are partly rural in character, the United States Census Bureau con- 
siders that the total urban population of these states is not greatly exaggerated thereby. 
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33.—Rural and Urban Population, by Provinces and Territories, 
1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


1891. . 1901. 
ee ere ee Rural. Urban. 
Prince Edward Teland -<z.s.cs-<.0a:9ece eee 94,823 14,255 88,304 14,955 
Nova Seotinese dave chnteakantoe asda aera 373,403 76,993 330,191 129,383 
Now. BrunswiGkics «civesre a cieltieses cnclestetetetdtecetnenas 272,362 48,901 253, 835 77, 285 
QuebeGrereces ccisce « calnetelsle slatetetem elec aye stetaletetstetere ee 988,820 499,715 994, 8335 654, 0655 
OnESTIOS. cries civsisiescitinws.s cists ns ose nce. sia trainee 1,295,323 818,998 | 1,246,969 935,978 
Manitoba waco or.cie wielaraioizie atria ola sangeet ee at aneinte 111,498 41,008 184, 7753 70,4368 
Saskatchewan .ssc.des «neers wisten onthe wanes mers aerate 1 - 77,0133 14, 2663 
ATDOrtebs.'jeie a’fo-siaietelelicelerevarece’evoloraregapevel arene ase etal meee i - 54,4892 18, 5332 
British Columbia. ce cce ce nsecateeatd emer te tetris 60,945 87,228 88,478 90,179 
Yukon Territory sses is:s- sass eisizes)s/otor riers tet stere visalesierss 1 - 18,077 9,142 
Northwest T erritortes is szis. vices 0s osiementonaniea cise escree 1 - 20,129 - 
Royal Canadian Navy sacs isccs:s.:00 5 «esis strc ietnter - - - - 
otal: 0 seks choaes « detest wasetaee de ree 3,296,141 | 1,537,098 | 3,357,093 | 2,014,222 
1911. 1921. Numericalincrease 
Provinces. in decade 1911-21. 
Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 
Prince Edward Island....... 78, 758 14,970 69,522 19,093 —9, 236 4,123 
NOVal SCObIas 55.<5accs0raty © miateler 806, 210 186, 128 296, 799 227,038 —9,411 40,910 
New Brunswick............. 252,342 99,547 263 , 432 124,444 11,090 24,897 
Quebetetecccenaenesmaeeaenc 1,038, 9345 966,8425 | 1,038,630 | 1,322,569 — 304 355,727 
Ontarioteencnreavor sites eters 1,198,8034 | 1,328,489 | 1,227,030 | 1,706,632 28,227 378, 143 
Manitoba is ae 'x22.c0 aati 261, 0294 200,365 348 , 502 261,616 87,473 61,251 
Saskatchewan...........+++- 361, 0378 131, 3953 538,552 ° 218,958 177,515 87,563 
Alberta’ sees oelvesreictsieleelnt 236 633? 137,662? 365,550 222,904 128,917 85, 242 
British Columbia........... 188,796 203, 684 277,020 247,562 88, 224 43,878 
Yukon Territory............ 4,647 8,865 2,851 1,306 —1, 796 —2,559 
Northwest Territories....... 6, 5074 - 7,988 - 1,481 - 
Royal Canadian Navy...... - - 485 - 485 ~ 
Poel wenieket Jae 3,933,696 | 8,272,947 | 4,436,361 | 4,352,122 | 502,665 | 1,079,175 


1 The population (98,967) in territory now comprised in the provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and in 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories was classified as rural in the census of 1891. 2 Volume I, Census 
1911, places the urban population of Alberta for that year at 141,937. Included in this figure was the 
population (5,250) of twelve places which, according to the Report of the Municipal Commissioner for 
Alberta, were not thenincorporated. Theplacesso included were Aetna, Bankhead, Bellevue, Bickerdike, 
Canmore, Cardiff, Exshaw, Hillcrest, Passburg, Queenston and Elmpark. The correction resulting from 
this and from other small adjustments consequent upon more definite knowledge as to incorporated areas, 
places the urban population for 1911 at 137,662. Similar corrections have been made in the urban and rural 
figures for the census of 1901. % As corrected in Census Report, Prairie Provinces, 1916. 4 As changed by 
Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 5 The urban population of 970,791 shown in Volume I, Census 1911, 
is reduced to 966,842 by the transfer of the population of Maniwaki, Martinville, Moisie, St. Bruno, St. 
Martin and St. Vincent de Paul from urban to rural; by adjustments in area of the villages of Ste. Anne 
and Ste. Geneviéve; and Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 
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34.—Percentage Distribution of Rural and Urban Population by Provinces and 

- Territories, 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Nore.—In the use of this table, reference should be made to the notes ded h i ] 
showing rural and urban population by numbers. eee rene tetly 


1891. 1901. 
Provinces. 
Rural, Urban. Rural. Urban. 

Prinee Edward Island.............0000cccecseeeeeeees 36-93 | tgco7 | 8552 | Yanaa 
OO Be Seen ee ee 82-91 17-09 71-85 28-15| q 4 
ee On, eee af 8478 15-22 76-66 23-34f 7 3 ; 
RIND ROO ce reen Ais otal esc Esa a saved ceadeees 66°43 33°57 60°33 39-67 
REET ee rete are NEE vias od HE Sooahc: Shr 5 Seer Coan 61-26 38-74 57-12 42-88 
1) GS Ee owen Rn BnoG) BORER Te Io SCet hon en aaa 73°11 26-89 72°40 27°60 
DAAKACONG WAR weewenr desea sts dee eees Sad Meroe es 8's 1 - 84-37 15-63 
EAN GIS EDS sae 3S Ae en eee 1 eS 74-62 25-38 
SIRI MRNA asd eine dros pte SS oan sence eens 62-08 37-92 49-52 50-48 
PURO RMOM ORTTLOLY We con cciscSisiaa eke evel elice kcieie ne nee 1 - 66°41 33°59 
INGTER WORE LOERILOTIOR, «500 s/s s'e<ts:des se daesivessseccee- 1 - 100-00 = 
RUOV AT Oo mNACIANU NAY Veatitcd sss cise sca arcccrses esas - - - = 

Total....... Pietelanatstetelasratdisiarel clare sieietpiaie ain eiele' aye ¢ 68-20 31-86 62-50 37-50 

1911. 1921. 
= ead Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 

Prince Edward Island..........ssscsssscesseeeseeeees s-03 | “Yb-07 | 78-45 | Ses 
Pa OI ee ee eiacs 1. Va Ae Astasaicisis (s aisivieie, nyersle.s:0 |< 62-20 37-80 56-66 43-34 
NS Ree 5 ED 71-71 28-29 67-92 32-08 rat x 
RIMED DG nee caaves. is » vada eatin ne Etta teres’ s (he's a8 51-80 48-20 43-99 56-01 
CUS Ea aoe as Gy Bro On i Onna ae eee oe eee 47-43 52-57 41-83 58-17 
Manitoba.......... > OER OIA GE OE COTE Sen ea OOO 56°57 43 +43 57-12 42-88 
Saskatchewan..... aes isles Weicielbrvicis Jeeta viaje « vlsinis ais’ © 73°32 26-68 71-10 28-90 
oh EAN Bet a ee oe nee ee 63-22 36-78 62-12 37-88 
British Columbia....... [RE ETE ACRE a ns ae 48-10 51-90 52-81 47-19 
OSSETIAN ie 8 a Grae eee 54-59 45-41 68-58 31-42 
PEEING POSTIOUICS ssh or se sdoacscscsdererased 100-00 - 100-00 - 
Royal Canadian Navy............ be Bat, taste aeths re - - 100-00 | - 

NE ME ie Bisig s Sear meine nde sn ness 54-58 45-42 50-48 49-52 


LE ns ae 
1 The population in the territory now comprised in the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan and 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories was classified as rural in the census of 1891. 
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35.—Urban Population of Canada, divided by Size of Municipality Groups, 1901, 
1911 and 1921. 


1921 
Num- 
ber Popula- 
of tion 
Places 
2) 1,140,399 
“4} 818,298 
5| 336,650 
7| 239,096 
19} 470,990 
18 224, 033 
54 382,762 
72 272,720 
293 491,012 
289} 214,779 
- 161,383 
— | 4,352,122 


Oe wonwarcool! | | 


Ord H bo bo Go Or 
eerie 673 4 
OOOInwNnwe 


1901. 1911. 
In Cities and Towns} Num- Percent} Num- Percent 
of ber Popula- of ber Popula- of 
of tion, Total of tion Total 
Places. Pop. | Places. Pop. 

Geo BOO 000 Ze cles oa: - - - - - - 
etween— 

400,000 and 500,000 - = = 1 490,504 6-81 

300,000 and 400,000 1 328,172 6-11 1 381, 833 5-30 

200,000 and 300,000 1 209, 892 3-91 - - - 

100,000 and 200,000 - - - 2 236,436 3-28 

50,000 and 100,000 3 181,402 3-38 3 247, 741 3-44 

25,000 and 50,000 5 188,869 3-52 6 241,858 3°34 

15,000 and 25,000 3 55,499 1-03 11 193,977 2°69 

10,000 and 15,000 8 96,913 1-80 18 226,251 3-14 

5,000 and 10,000 36 270,032 5-03 45 321,179 4-46 

3,000 and 5,000 51 195,621 3-64 67 216,152 3-00 

1,000 and 3,000 196 331,136 6:16 235 409,845 5-68 

500 and _ =: 1,000 167 121,591 2-26 238 173,414 2-41 

TWrider S001. ctr ess = 35,095 0-65 - 133, 757 1:86 

Total....... - | 2,014,222) 37-50 -— | 3,272,947) 45-42 


36.—Ratio of Males to Females in Rural and Urban Populations, 1921. 


Provinces. Rural. Urban. | Provinces. Rural. 
p.c. p.c p.c. 

Prince Edward Island......... 107 89 il Alberta, casa celesewiere tts 134 
INOS COLIE: dee ne ciercite ce eficeiat 108 93: | British’ Columbia. ..-..4..-% 131 
IN ear swaGlo.creeveliavaveseck 109 92 |) Yukon Perritory:. haces e. os: 219 
(Airtel ooo kPa GOOn Chon d6 sen 107 94 || N.W. Territories............. 107 
Ontariowrs Fhe - «tenga tee 118 95 

MANTCODAS 0 vcinvs vip vice eeraeie Beka 119 101 Average for Canada........ 116 
Saskatehewarl.....cscsaee ses 126 107 


Urban. 


p.c. 


37.—Population of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants in 1921, 
compared with 1871-81-91-1901-11. 


Nots.—The cities and towns in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*). Inall 
cases the population is for the city or town municipality as it existed in 1921. 


Cities and Towns. Provinces. 
PMONGLOAL Asa netsh sauces eres Quebecy-nsee see 
OL OLLO Malin. eae es en Oe Ontarioy..aee eee 
SW DOP bid enetisrans on sick wh stato Manitoba......... 
* VAMC OUV ODE a «Hats coe s.cin erie ate British Columbia... 
META TTCONG sca chacesnaeerasaye.s, olais aogier Ontarioveeteres 
AO Draw Tes eee toe bE a sre 
MOUS EC eestor s Matas inal ee che Sorters Qitebee ie. cnswsl= as 
IGEGE CG nohonanbootnicgannae ee Alberta 
PIGONGON ee ce chek Ga Sow doe ee Ontario). seer 
SEdmOnton tere. sae sh occs tees Alberts. 28 eee 
peEtecl tix moet tanieres chee ee coerce Nova Scotia...... 
foliar IN hana cooobacbacedren bone ew Brunswick... 
EVICtOMaMrpeisces cee ee eee British Columbia 
VVANCBOP ssteees Waste cisco iss aie ot Ontariosin seer 
PNOP INR Wreaths | ta aca te Saskatchewan..... 
SE raniord tacts sdeeee ict Ontariov. =a 
SSASKALOON sas uyicdaehas hse once Saskatchewan..... 

VETGUIbi Saas see hetotoe nes eee Quebec........... 
*Hull ce 


1871. 


Population. 


1881. | 1891. 


1901. 


1911. 


1921. 


-.| 59,000 


«| 24/141 


155, 238 
96,196 
7,985 


36, 661 
31,307 
62,446 


26,266 
36, 100 
41.353 
5,925 
6.561 | 10,322 
9,616 | 12,753 

278 
6,890 


181,215 


1,898 
13,993 


490,5041) 618,506 
381,833 2) 521,893 


136 , 035 
100,401 
81,969 
87,062 
78,710 
43,704 
46,300 
31,0643 
46,619 
42,511 
31,660 
17,829 
30,213 
23,132 
12,004 
11,629 
18, 222 


179,087 
117,217 
114,151 
107,843 
95, 193 
63,305 
60,959 
58,821 
58,372 
47,166 
38,727 
38,591 
34,432 
29,440 
25, 739 
25,001 
24,117 


oy 
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37.—Population of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants in 1921, 
compared with 1871-81-91-1901-11—continued. 
Population. 
Cities and Towns. Provinces. 
1871 1881. 1891, 1901. 1911 1921 
SMRSrbroo kobe o,f Yo eco... See Oueber. cd: cess 4,432 7,227 | 10,110 | 11,765 | 16,405 23,515 
MEIER eR et pore Slysiat a ee ; oS spe aed ae tes ae 
MEBTEGRAVOFSS. «.. 00809... Que: eit soca , 8,670 1334 i 3 367 
(EES EPEN Si 2 Ee eee ONEATIGs ones. ce osx 2,743 4,054 7,425 9,747 | 15,196 21,763 
PESOS STON: Mts. Sots a «chs ‘ov Bats eee 12,407 | 14, ve ee ete. aa Mihi 
*Sault Ste. Marie....cl::....02.. e SO) 2.4 , 169 92 1,092 
emt abintoach be se he ae 6,812 9,717 ae Fi et i. te ay He 
*Fort William.................. «“ : a ee 
seitatnnmee Cees ae 9,631 | 9,170 Ve Ps 1 
*M DAM « Je ee eats x. set Saskatchewan - - é . 19, 
“eek SU pe ie Or eee Ontario 9,890 n 3 al Ay ra a a es a 
5 uebec 884 ,076 8,856 | 14, 17,593 
“ae Sh Se pel Brunswick..... 600 | 5,032] 8,762} 9,026 | 11,345 17,488 
*Glace Bay ef NOVA SCOLIA. oss o~ - oer Baca Hibee OS 
- EOLG Rew. 4. Let... Pe OntATIO. sc sse0e ese] 4,313 8,239 9,500 9,9. 2, ,09 
*8t Plena % cw) iets Ge Dee 2,197 8,367 | 10,366 | 11,485 | 14,054 16,026 
Pigselime sath. feet 2 eo) Quebee ee Pee ee 1,696 aE 3,761 6,365 | 11,6885) 15,404 
SBESHGONS meta Ns os kes cs WERT EG Das et ais wn chars ~ 3,778 ae — anes 
SOr Arete eee ce ocd acct 3 (OnbariOxe rc thts >< - F wy i 
ee phasa’ faye case tea ei 2,929 3, 874 6,692 8,176 9,947 14,877 
na i den Sighted 1,600 | 2,347] 3,349] 5,702 | 93248 | 14764 
* Westminster............. Britisk Columbia... - | 1,500 | 6,678 | 6,499 | 13,199 | 14,495 
He pel die ek his 5,873 | 7,873} 9,052 | 9068 | 10/770 | 137256 
eA are oe an ATO, ster ha sca. 5 . 4 , 052 , , 
pce ae 5 OCIS Se ie ne wea Gnebed Pee eRe EAah > va q 7 . pe > fi ane betel agate 
9 mas (eee eee ,82 ed ,»0a ‘ aul Bed 
wl) HORT ANCOR BGR rel PRAT soo ~| 1.288 | 12853 | 2000 | 7ass | f2'eat 
BE ca te and Royalty.../P. E. Island........ dt Pee ae ae ae oon 
pe 8 EA ra de arennuen i me cee meer gee ; : . : 2, 
* 3,369 4,426 7,497 8,776 | 12,558 12,190 
“Ogawa aT ees: $185 | 3,002] 4060 | 4)304 | 7.480 | 194 
SMOTMDENI CO eee ete are TAIDOTIAC ccc - - —| 2,072 03 ,097 
*S6. Hacits. ice aR Ee eae UCD CC eee ios 3,746 | 5,321 7,016 9,210 9,797 10,859 
SMorinieay: 4... c4. Ontamor ets: oe - - - 2,530 me ce pi. ne 
ae leper | or’ 7.901 | 9.202 | ek 
“Grbokwille. 00. .jisscserees Ontario. oo... 200.00. 5,102 | 7,609 | 8,791 | 8,940 | 9,374 | 10,043 
SAMMUETSis OPA... Ganagehaens Nova Scotia........ - 2,274 3,781 4,964 8,978 ame 
*Woodstock PAR AST TET ODEs reson peer tes ce 3,982 | 5,373 | 8,612 : ; Be 2 — ao 
SSE ne Prorat: shadevate ale mies = = = ’ ’ Ve 
*Vulleveeide Tose ee Quebde OW vacnigcavei ere btots 1,800 3,906 5,515 | 11,055 9,449 9,215 
semeaared 88 Mle a>, we OR os 3,047 | 3,268| 3,347| 4,220] 6,346] 97113 
*Nanaimo and suburbs......... cra) Sete a $ oe , es Bee ees ee 
eee st oe 1.995 | 2977 | 31820 | 5.880 | 8997 
be ae Sie ita ee OR lead valsts viel 1,870 2,0 z. 2"027 4” 150 8,621 
Mined, 2,340 | 2,442] 3,191 | 7,470 eur 
ashes So iets 5,791 | 6,669 | 7,057] 8,420| 8 174 
SSorel.... 0-0. ssseeeeeeee ee ees eras fe e'50a |e aay | e208 eer 
*Fredericton Bas M GUE Kc lo'slelete’seve's = | 3’7e6 | 6'252 | 4°806 | 5°058 7'899 
Dartmouth. Mey Fb ielstecstatatatoters Gack DCOUIA. «sass 7 786 gee Bee 7561 7’ 886 
ES at At ce, fekara: lee necd’ bon} a709 4,401 | 5,156 | 5, 626 7,87 
Es eee : vm 
52) ne TEL a ee ee Quebec hee ais ee Vie a vs pee 7703 
REPU ITO OMMUOUB MY she es edie fe ee PEL. ie 4 201 al 70 Syed ete 7 65D 
*North Vancouver.............. British Ookhabis: te - os Post 
* O: 1,322 2,910 4,752 4,907 6,82: ls 
Orillia. bee An ee went eee ra en yea sBi0 “| 'aii t 42783 76a 
Grand NESE a es she latahareratatanete 8 weeny. se! Wns Vein tent boi | -7’408 | 8 aoe 7890 
PII EERE AROSE Fi lores vn'e'*. ee a fe sana hg pe 5'102 | 5°993 | 6.107 7' 562 
yelper ova e Eire tA = yar - | i785 | 6'954|  7'588 
M eee Fer a ae 4,468 | 6,805 | 6.704] 6/598 | 7/419 
Poem went Fe aes pois sis sls o'oss'» |ONTATIO....2. Pv ororen 3.485 | 6.089 | 6,430 6,600 7,078 
Walkerville. .22.02.2) =| > ose | sono | $302 | 7050 
i 1,095 | 2,088 | 3,174 16 “As 
"Midland. ........-020. pede oan Sau | 6.100 | 60 
AL ps as "37 7 
‘Smiths le Veo} ino | 373 | 4760] 6°85 
EMM. Hee tenet V5 Va te — | 3'363 | 3°901 | 5/892 6,766 
Portage la Prairie............. £ ¥ tg - | 6/738 
Cap de la Madeleine 1,520 2,513 4,646 5,418 6,585 
Marts Sydney irish Vesa. DV: } 3 " ¥ ~| 4/184 6.393 
PeUMCGAUDOLU, Ped. si 3i'6sa0s British Columbia... 1,796 | 3,042 | 4,363 | 4,217 | 3988 5'909 
fe a eS. ie re Ontario.........-... ieon | g'0ee 1 2'p41 | 3°5387 | 21350 5'883 
NUON ITAL AE Dy hl sents hope! OFF i ; : 
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37._Population of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants in 1921, 
compared with 1871-81-91-1901-11—concluded. 
Z Population. 
Cities and Towns. Provinces. 
1871 1881 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

* Collinge woods: aeectectacete!sfoss'stsiotes Ontario: ss neers = 2,829 | 4,445 | 4,939 | 5,755 | 7,090 5,882 
HOrdi@ityaescune <2 aloe ce es Re eee - - - - 5,870 
Sprin@hileren ce. ace ae cess Nova Scotia........ - 900 | 4,813 | 4,559 |} 5,713 5,681 
New WabertOrds cccsecee i ces sms ae re - - - - 5,615 
Ea PROG ae pein ao faals smclenate Quebec? .2si.. se ele - - - -| 2,934 5,603 

*Campbellton. New Brunswick..... ~ - -| 2,652] 3,817 5,570 

*Hawkesbury. Ontario 2,042 | 4,150} 4,400 5,544 

*St. Jéréme.. Quebec 2,868 | 3,619 | 3,473 5,491 

*Prostonesscs e- Ontario 1,843 | 2,308 | 3,883 5,423 

FICGHOra seen eo pe 1,806 | 5,202} 6,158 5,407 

*Cobours caercen dee ee ene < 4,829 | 4,239 | 5,074 5,327 
Hastvid Wises o:o-< cath ones ae - 776 | 3,169 5,324 
Steltarton.. oss scereutecr sate Nova Scotia -| 2,335 ,910 5,312 

*NGISON. ¢.0s oot bs sec sine ote areeren British Columbia -| 5,2738| 4,476 5,230 
MaeOR esa apan ns tiem ries Quebec 2,100 | 3,516 | 3,978 5,159 

SY OPICEON 2) viene. sie aetroc nee Saskatchewan - 7 2,309 5,151 
TNZOLBOM Fac. cne tie teabolet arse eroe Ontario 4,191 | 4,573 | 4,763 5,150 


1 Includes Maisonneuve, Cartierville, Bordeau and Sault-au-Récollet. 
67 in 1911 transferred to Township of York. 
4 Includes town of Steelton. 
7Includes North Vancouver District. 


Edmonton. S tor 
Notre-Dame de la Victoire. 


5 Includes parish of Lachine and Summerlea town. 


town of Galt has a Chamber of Commerce, as distinct from a Board of Trade. 


$8.—Population of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants in 
1921, as compared with 1901 and 1911. 


Towns and Villages. 


Prince Edward Island. 
WHNGINOLSIGO stew sw torrente a= orcs 
POURED ante ae Sa ave’ esmiera eve Sides 


Nova Scotia. 
Viki l Ce aan en aes banar = sae 
Windsor BS SPARRO Or ote ona 


Pighon scspsreeencetendees ieee 


‘Trenton {go hacce asec eciscde 
aiupenbure se... eee 
Parrsboro.. 
Kentville. 
Dominion 
Liverpool. {Jj:tacce veces toed 
Artigonish ye docevesawemee sees 
Wolivillle Sire setenvesc stots lepeerctetate 


Dysb ys. 5 cae cone eae 
Mahone Bay..0.c.cseee onion nees 
Eowisburg. 5 2s ques cake 


New Brunswick. 
Chatham ccaseek ase seas 


Neweastle 1.9... Ace eaneeame 
Si Stephenvs-=.. acces. eee 
Weodstock sso steers: mane 
Bathurstivcacccsc teironne cen 
Sussex. tes caceeca ta emote 


Shediac. Metastasis Miviatete fs ete 


Devons: : fe aaohes ose coos etnen 


1901. 


2,875 
1,140 


3,471 
3,398 
2,208 
3,235 

306 


1911. 


2,678 
1,089 


4,417 
3,452 
2,775 
3,179 
2,719 
1,749 
2,681 
2,856 
2,304 
2,589 
2,109 
1,787 
1,458 
1,648 
1,617 
1,392 
1,392 
1,435 
1,247 

951 
1,006 

996 


4,666 
1,821 
2,945 
2,836 
3,856 

960 
1,906 
2,039 
1,804 
1,442 
1,650 


1,837 


1921. Towns and Villages. 1901. 
New Brunswick—concluded. 
37228) \GrandmMalise jaetmcetisecielaewachs 644 
1,094) Sanny Brae. cases. «cos ioiaccioeininrate - 
Richi bue toss saeses las yscaierareere - 100 
Dt. GOOLE Ox cates wesemmesiees< cals 733 
4, 090!| St. ANGLO WE acetates siclajneicle 1,064 
3,591 
3,147 Quebec. 
OSB Wi AUZON as waiver’ Pere vistele joints, aparece 3,416 
2, 969]| JONGWETSL. 6s os pire ale @ sis/e.c.8200,00 - 
2,844) Longueuil (city).............6 2,835 
2,792)| Montmagny.. sreef hs OLS 
2,1 48il| St. Lia bertasseawvas tre «.s.0nses:ele 1,362 
2, fed BuUCkMP RANI. 5. cs an oie vie ieiecceis 2,936 
2,390) Hast Angus. cisctateesse sci e - 
2,294) Victoriaville......6.00ccesssces 1,693 
1,'746|| Rimonslets cnt asm ee ceinine. ole 1,804 
1, 743 Coatic00ks nase depicts cvsesicegs 2,880 
1, 732. St. Pierre .3..danta ace ener. 505 
16261) Harn ham . esc ctateceictaoeienn 3,114 
1,424) Beaiport. cas on tstacttcteisisinis contol - 
1,402! St. Ihaurentic. seriou en acces 1,390 
1,360] Mégpantios. 25. cesses « ocis oe seis 2,171 
1,230) St. Jéroéme de Maven: Gnnecenads 1,176 
1,177|| Ste. Thérése.. Sricnneemunel Li Ed 
1,152) Avliner. «cc: ossiasten sates ote clots om 2,291 
1,086/) Drummondville..............- 1,450 
Ste. Agathe des Monts......... 1,078 
MontJolive 5c cxceuttitecem es eases 822 
4,506), Black Tsake.ce .aomret te... cere: 1,316 
4,035)| Pointe Claire St. Joachim...... 555 
3,507|| Bromptonville..............0.- - 
$5452] Lachutews..ccse stele tes seaiswiele 2,022 
35080) Kenogami..jscectensssicescleleien - 
35920 Tbervillesescncssseeeiie assests 1,512 
2; 198) RichMondscaswacwacuiees os ssmer 2,057 
2,173 Nicolet... c.cseintaamitencssicie ee 2,225 
1,976) Windsor.icacniesinesie ese ch scisies 2,149 
1,973! BateiSt,.2aml tesspeites os «its ote 1,408 
1.968 Beawharnois. astiastee sce oie oe «a 1,976 
1,924) Ste. Anne de Bellevue.......... 1,348 
1,614|| Mont=Laurierscc2 ce cccis «ce siete - 


8 Includes suburbs in 1901. 


1911. 


1,280 


3,978 
2,354 
3,972 
2,617 
3,344 
3,854 


3,028 
3,097 
3,165 
2,201 
3,560 


1,860 


2Includes North Toronto, less 
3 Includes town of Strathcona and villages of North and West 
§ Includes 


*The 


1921. 


Towns and Villages. 


Quebec—concluded. 
SNP ots. «top eak Mae «kaise 
BeOEOE eee a! teas. te sss « 5 « 
20S, BS Ei elon Sty A re ee 
LG Soh eS od rr 
iP SURG 1 Oh eee See ene 


Terrebonne... 
Plessisville 
Laval des Rapides............. 
Pointe Gatineau..............5 
PE ON EHIOTENGY.£ «5 aictite io %ahena's a tere 
E IEDR DAEG vo AGE oc deve tole ect 


Gil 2: ee ee 


Sacré Coeur de Jésus... 
St. Raymond ms, 
ecient. Wests ue tak ees 
; St. Gabriel de Brandon........ 
St. Joseph (Richelieu) 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré.......... 
MOIST ROUT. nora sh sisi leek Aice's* 
RIOHWO RVG eke sae cies he = eas 
Acton Vale....... Gopyocoo ae y 


# 
S 
8 
° . 
a 
® 
- 
Q 
© 
4 
e 
oO 
w 


teete ones 


LIAR ee aoe co eee 


St. Joseph (Beauce) 
Rock Island 


St. Benoit Joseph Labre....... 
LETS NOG 421) aacee ee err 
: PAOPTONMI GA, cmb ss cies owseynsh 
Montreal North............... 
. ROU ATION. cos scare ce os 
; SE TOAIMOS! once cee sbxictaeico eG + 
AeA BAGMIDTION sod =. Seon a o> 
PLE PATIO, Min nla bens vice tier 62 


| OWEN cence) a gisinccied so 
} TIE ie She ee 
MAMESDOULE. hii e peep cress 

Giffard 


DOONBACODDA: sous oka sere 
Baie Shawinigan............... 
Port Alfred 
OS GAC FU ae ot, Sl OR 


Ve FF 


OEE ene UE SE Seine ot aie lea eae 


OR aa 


EES aR Seger ae at eal 


“gave hc en Sey A ae 
ccraminiey basins: eco... bs» 
St. George East... 


POPULATION OF TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
rr 
38.—Population of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants in 
1921, as compared with 1901 and 1911—continued. 


1911. | 1921. Towns and Villages. 
Ontario. 
LOU 2; 204): Dundas.att, cee eee 
To20 esl eenirew.. inch seekie (pees « 
2,224) 2,189) Thorold...... 
2,388) 2,158) Brampton.. 
2,068] Port Hope... 
2 06Gl CODB] tne ght ek ae ee 
2,068) SanG wires tae eed tree 4 
ZA 056|) Paris: sat46, ete eae cohen ee, 
2,032) SLUrfeonubals: ..0h.vaccccteee le 
= 4b, 980|| Goderient teen. : hatnuscmennes 
1019) -Aimpridgiss .. cocscan co eeoee 
1,904/| Penetanguishene............... 
1,.883}) Wallaceburgicccs..cscccseceess 
HP ORol| SIMAC OES os? ba nee te. elec 
ESS |S oN Eo eyo de a 
seed re ok oa) < a ee a 
HSS Garleton £1aCeuwsaseccccck oon 
JENA eee dO ee Pa eae Renn By 
PONENT On ee sea ee elisa aoe ee 
TTGA Hadley burvicccs osu oe 0c ecsc oe « 
1,756) Leamington aie 
1,748|| Newmarket Res: 
ELI nr AROGUO! parse bate aveane sedan 
ATG) Hear MOU heen ae B cis ochre eisiee 
MOS UOC K ARG. «eee atesites oe ercnere 
TEASE GOON! ort. COlDOTNO! ci ckic ccs oso ses 
AHO2F ANGG 7b etCtOM, 0. as eagle ds beens cok pet's 
HOE GEO S wOalov lle cue weaciemiomies © «naiaieia oe: < 
2066) 15.648i| Bowman vaille.inc...ss2.cc00s0> 
TFCOGHSLHO4G)- toile. .ccivecmecss «wmneceks 
MB 2T ToT D4 NV OSCOM ire dnagte terns’ aa et pays ee 5%s 
Oe Oe) es eh a 879 9 rol Rs eee, ee 
1,224)- 1,409); Fort Frances.....+.+-+..0s00.. | 
Fe PIG SS IN ADANOE: cs «nano cre’ w vie, cswin ct, 5° 
1,005} 1,466)| Tilsonburg. . ene 
1,004} 1,462) Campbellford... Re Orc: derieani. 
Sea ey TIN Dette ee vemtananie Breton «xis eee s 
Sey et ELANOW OT ac malice eo sess cane wens 
Pe AAS EL ORIOL. « - <rsrcitosta sreieiei <a. « eae. ce’s 
AAG AI eT St DULL 6 ciesiece s/o «meg ns s,s 
AR AAO Erie lie GON. eesie iden acsrsaaas yg 
Sa ANC GAG TOY. sc jester ss route eras aie 
1,501] 1,418|} New Toronto 
TAG 7O|| Mo GiGi OCnLANG. . seciee same. .s «ew ome eo 
Pe 26d ily AOU) DLCALOTE oi isis regression as ea oye « s 
L S6 Sink SOA er OSCOtbes Sess tite ss <i vise gaa 
Pet 860i) CO OpDer © Uilttaag ~0s os <10-0 6 eo 
Dea Ad, CHA NL erred ON sages o's sieltir org eae > > 
Blip Mey alot SUO MEG) acs NE cduereais ga, ou%y ois. 6.» 
1,747), 220) Bracebridge... 2.65. senav ers 
SYA ES TY. baler ch AY er i ee 
FS did sOGll aU bGODULL.. «ca uclde lis ass shacrs 9+ 
Eedilhy depo o| ede OD UNIMOG UE Weare aie vigie e168 ncrests ms 
LoSBLV Py2G0 WAKER bOB. teiey oriarie sis: cyescny e 
PWR SOG eRe ON Sek oo teats een cutee he 6 
=|) do Sbal NOMS RCANG iacNn cn esc aeu «© 
1,458) 1, 234i) dtuntsvalle.snn-sew o> -enins ous 
= he bt pA LO LANGER theese r gears 0956 'o jew d.0'ss 
TO24t 1 2gS A VIMION, 2s .sedac dss swre cade cisisies 
STL kel OL AUDI Onsen steak ssf 4 seis safe» 
feed yin et 7 | MAGEE CTY MO 9 Eee are 
7,128) 1, 250)) KinCardine iss... 0 ssc ea re ernes 
Bost 7. 146i) Goeorgerowiiers. f-p<r.+ ces a0 ss 
je 4 Hi 2 PE eet cr ee ea 
Tee Ayko: SAMOA A. a diene as se ee ans 
Sele Rohl KUL OIG Yo wiiauaryesA oe + wre attals © 
8 taka id G35 Oe ee eee 
996] 1,098|| Ridgetown...........+..+eeeee- 
SRI), 2,004. Deserontos 5. -scscenscnnrse ne 
894) 1,078}. Blind River......+.-.0.2..000. 
O00} 1,068i| Seaforth vocsses. bers ena dees 
1,410] 1,058] Mitchell..........----seseeeees 
— | 1,042) Pergus......ccceccreeere ewstee 
790| 1,080) Kingsville..........---1+eeeees 
SA 1 OND WIRTH oe otke cep etree rev ane 


125 


————— 
1901. 
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38.—Population of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants in 
1921, as compared with 1901 and 1911—concluded. 


Towns and Villages. 1901. 
Ontario—concluded. 
INCLOMME EAS ites sale. sieTeietelels/sle\sieiets 1,484 
Mount Forest......scsseeseeres 2,019 
GOSIOW soc ceie.sis'sielele'sieieisie% e'ei51s 1,743 
PE UU fotirev.samate eyss tis eis lale'sleretelersdelets 1,012 
AR CGREES GES Ae ondtadolnocaonad f 1,205 
EGS BOK Ae aetiete cela, bleve vie’e’a stoi lalasele oe 1,391 
PESTemH GTI sectors se arse: sialaiosbtefele oars 1,653 
PROT GREMEIO ~ csp cicie oipleis slsisieselersraels 890 
OWA UOMeace . ein ctewiscfereters 1,636 
IEEUIT DOEATONG Satsiacietsisleleleleiniassiete - 
IP2AlheaY=sHsti(0) MOSaee PO ROMr eC SOGDS 1,850 
Vankleek Hill.. 1,674 
IB Tidak Se doman saree cocrD atc 1,422 
ort al NOUS se asic are Ts 
Gravienhurstanscees stele teenies 2,146 
Vietoria Harbour. .cs 2s ae 989 
POLE ADOVEL se wsceasiseiaaieten pees LLG 
IMG UATE as craters von ie/sleiate sao) sce toe 1,400 
WVLOLIISDULP Aviaries mates ere 1,693 
RAY WRAY OL tecciielsipietecarsretuerere oe = 
HIXOCOT sina cs casas sa ase ees oeepe 1,792 
HOrestsns vousnecn: Gate ee re cee 1,553 
BrightOnveces tens sc tee tees 1,378 
ANT BON ise case ret nee eer 1,256 
INE Eyer he bege cponbnrecnodc cocciad 1,258 
Now Haniburze. ssc. tenes cane. 1,208 
Dresden: vec. esas ne eee 1,613 
ER Weed. has crsenetotig s/o savant ate ce 1,168 
KeGwatilt ones ania ener 1,156 
Ore atl Ge soca mths oc ucoacaran 1,026 
Portibleinseee paneer sie eee 1,313 
(OE oc( ncenseateorcuercenionormear e: 
THavcloclkes rans: cette ces trie 984 
TTATTISTONE hen Us eth eee eee eres 1,637 
ROT GO WAT. delosne.s nereies Oa ee 780 
Beampvalte te c.c. geese cece 832 
Cardinale sae seo nee nae 1,378 
Caledonia: 2350 oh eee tones 801 
Kemp tvillotc.dcenccetn «ee 1,523 
IGGH ayn) Us heSeaneronancindtaradene 1,244 
Troqnormi alls orancecse was asce = 
INorwich?: stasis cmmiae tae ae 1,269 
HHagersvillose:. nc eeeee heen 1,020 
Riverside.. = 
Panlkhrllas ese en eee 1,430 
Port iPerry seen. peg ech kee 1,465 
Chippawars meaeocnenteeene nee 460 
FOLOPA es seine is setae eae 1,187 
ELOUb-g! Wolo) elitists neecacctaoe aan = 
Winehesterssestucrne cee Trene 1,101 
RorpWredituaneacuee one = 
Watertord.iaasentertencieeeceer py 
PAT CUE ae. chemin amare attateee 1,285 
‘Bobeayzeonsen tenn 914 
Port MeNicollec; en see eee = 
Shelburne: eas mere ee 1,188 
Wattordiio.es Go... canaries 1,279 
Madocts 2*, Sat ee sacar see 1,167 
Richmond Hille )esesnsee cae 629 
Stoufi valle: Hastenns Stade cesses 1,223 
Chelinsiordweecs ae eee 493 
Henolon!Mallstens.nausemeneees 1,132 
DEY AOU ete ie wee ae 140 
Eiganvalle tse se Gasc me ene 1,107 
Markham, cen senensncneeoen 967 
Mavistocles Mes snens. sok estree 403 
Manitoba. 
piace sieimese sieieiaisielaiaieinueerent - 
EU laroroonbmMOOGUM nanos: 1,135 
De licisk: ahs Fe oa tenes amen 2,188 
INGO Dawa snes sos ank Gan sees 1,418 
Eis com AME POCO CLARO - 
DOUNLS en ee eR RS ee eee 839 


19107 


1,720 
1,839 
1,734 
1,368 
1,945 
1,353 
1,387 
1,146 
1,685 


1,665 
1,577 
1,581 
1,152 
1,624 
1,616 
1,138 
1,524 
1,696 
1,578 
1,555 
1,445 
1,320 
1,279 
1,318 
1,484 
1,551 
1,368 
1,242 
1,347 
1,235 


1,436 
1,491 

874 
1,096 
1,111 

952 
1,192 
1,397 


1921. 


1,722 
1,718 
1,708 
1,673 
1,651 
1,588 
1,565 
1,546 
1,537 
1,524 
1,523 
1,499) 
1,494 
1,492 
1,478 
1,463 
1,462 
1,462 
1,444 
1,444 
1,442 
1,422 
1,411 
1,376 
1,357 
1,351 
1,339 
1,339 
1,327 
1,298 
1,291 
1,287 
1,268 
1,263 
1,258 
1,256 
1,241 
1,223 
1,204 
1,189 
1,178 
1,176 
1,169 
1,155 
1, 152 
1,143 
1,137 
1,136 


1,127)) 


1,126 
1,123 
1,123 
1,104 
1,095 
1,074 
1,072 
1,059 
1,058) 
1,055) 


1,053 
1,045 
1,031 
1,019 
1,015 
1,012 
1,011 


4,185) 
3,885) 
3,726 


1,887 
1,858 
1,710 


Towns and Villages. 1901. 
Manitoba—concluded. 
Carian Aponte mene cee 1,439 
MINN CORE Aste eects sci sivte morse s 1,052 
NAG OW. ta Meee cha e ts center 901 
Morden. sauces eee ca 1,522 
Stonévalih fore. b ecnclactemincnece 589 
FHKCAO~ toes qeaeactice Soe bene - 
Saskatchewan. 
North Battleford (city)....... - 
Swift Current (city)..........-. 121 
Wey bunn (erty)... Pose scsc wee 113 
Moly ON cc crams ns bc ciescute i elane = 
PLSbOVADs Saab ae bob scou ke waren 141 
Ta SBC kes ass eisice erates meters = 
ELUM DO! dit stentas sesso. swlorse hres = 
Moliortat scams abcbousthomuns = 
Big egy. vA coe awe ee aul xe Rees = 
NG solkeea\ ll altey.(e Wee Ae ee eager 768 
@anord.... cores te Uetantan 3 
Battleford. tye, fons aermcsan 609 
SHauNaVON: easpuieses waco = 
Gravel boureiies six csis cuiglewzo erate s 
Watrousy.t dimaets eacie oases Be! 
MOOSOMIN. coaa-. 3 ¢ nese poe ae sc 868 
Rosthermvaaaeuse setae ss eek 413 
NSSinUOIs, & nceisse oiece p.eisie aT = 
Kindensloy send. se ec ncn aoe x 
Manlew@reekitncn-tsece err eee 389 
Alberta. 

Drumibelloris, «+c secawamcetene = 
Red Deer (city).........++++-+ 323 
Wetaskiwin (city)............. 550 
@amrose:s. Menon. Gamanynes ene = 
IND AC LOO ey. «sro; ers:susisveroie s/o lolersfexsteler= 796 
CRA DOT Sicpan dot acas snletalortetaten ees = 
@ardstonsesnc. srccaie anim seins 639 
WP OROIAE TS. ache arhetitare slo sietnreee 151 
@oleman rjeceriddie be rsomr whew eee E 
Bl sarmnOre s «<tc oie on Rees 931 
Worre ville. 2. c:-jiatsotomteteteorereie = 
Stettler. kein. a tose souteeene = 
JRE an a8) 10 Hoe BU U Oe TORGCICOL L — 
apn ae oasisirha ts perce cise acer = 
Mermalion ci. ara<tneaneieniea = 
high AR AVOT. iG  srabigrs ia aivieis ryote 153 
TAS Onentwicte Rha saree nie see ers = 
Redcliff... = 
HA CONIDO«Zesitise.0.</20 terinereranerne 499 
Maer RGD). A. 3.<28 5 sosarae lo aeniove erelene 424 
Grande Prairie. cena cnn a 
Big Valley at ne. acaei eerste = 
IBG VELL Ga Teawoes ens meanen - 

British Columbia. 
CAM OOD Serato iets sarees slcloraae - 
MSINIC Tea sehastee cies arccer eel ae = 
VOInOn aa grote apace wks setae: 802 
Cumberland ease tic ckices eee 732 
Bibel | rigs Sonn Got ODNUREEmoGes 1,360 
Revelstokerssaccad sss oe -siv cies 1,600 
CAN ROO LA seer spe alciste ele lade’ he’s 1,196 
Kelownate aces arnenevacken 261 
PortiCoguitlam\..re nse oe eveee - 
Rossland...... eC RODE DRO 6,156 
Prin€eGeoreescccie sacs 6 stiee - 
Madyemithicscescacecceccv err. 746 
Chilliwack. Qh 
Merrittceaatosgssasawtianacn oes - 
Grand FOrks's, seisstectececss 1,012 
DUNCAN css aane oes oh ie eee eee - 
Port Alberiloves. staeeeae ee ccns - 
POrbi Moody. scr access rene one - 


1911. 


1,271 
1,483 
1,550 
1,130 
1,005 


1921. 


OE EL ——— = — 
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11.—Literacy.! 


The results of the census of 1921 with regard to literacy furnish most encourag- 
ing evidence of the progressive elimination of illiteracy in Canada. Indeed, the rate 
of progress is not adequately shown by the comparison made in Table 39 between 
literacy in 1921 and in the two preceding censuses, since this comparison can be 
made only for the ages of 5 years and over, and experience has shown that the 
illiteracy of children in the quinquennial age group between 5 and 9 years of age is 
practically meaningless. 


39.—Literacy among the Population 5 Years of Age and over, by Provinces, 
; 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Population. : Percent 5 years and over. 
© <> Pic i mF Sakae Can Can Cannot _ 
Provinces. 5 years | read and read read nor Can Can Cannot 
Total. of age write. only. write. | read and read read nor 
and over. write. only. write. 
No. No. No. No. No. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Prince Edward 
Island— 1901) 103,259 91,860 77,372 4,591 9,897 84-23 5-00 10-77 
1911 93,728 83,792 76 , 259 1,158 6,380 91-01 1-38 7:61 
1921 88,615) « 78,969 72,147 1,335 5,487 91-36 1-69 6:95 
Nova Scotia— 1901) 459,574; 407,152) 331,007 18,143 58,002 81-30 4-46 14-24 
1911} 492,338] 433,801) 384,605 4,358 44,838 88-66 1-00 10°34 
1921 523 , 837 463,442 413,952 6,026 43,464 89-32 1:30 9-38 
New Brunswick-— 
1901 331,120 290, 732 233,060 10,618 47,054 80-16 3°65 16-19 
1911 351,889 306 , 896 261,160 2,622 43,114 85-10 “85 14-05 
1921 387,876 338 , 996 293 , 454 3,286 42,256 86:57 97 12-46 
Quebec— 1901} 1,648,898) 1,411,324] 1,099,693 61,614} 250,017 77-92 4-37 17-71 
1911) 2,005,776) 1,714,545) 1,483,301 12,977 218, 267 86°51 +76 12-73 
1921] 2,361,199] 2,044,181] 1,814,953 17,955 211,273 88-79 +88 10°33 
Ontario— 1901} 2,182,947) 1,958,635} 1,758,427 28,830} 171,378 89-78 1-47 8-75 
1911] 2,527,292) 2,264,419] 2,108,485 7,302 148 , 632 93-11 +32 6-57 
1921} 2,933,662] 2,632,085) 2,447,588 15,207 169, 290 92-99 +58 6°43 
Manitoba— 1901 255,211 219,290 184,295 3,083 31,912 84-04 1-41 14-55 
1911} 461,394) 398,078} 340,870 1231: 55,977 85-63 3 14-06 
A 1921} 610,118! 532,306} 464,369 4,011 63,926 87-24 “75 12-01 
Saskatchewan— % 
1901 91,279 78,185 49,941 797 27,447 63-88 1-02 35-10 
1911 492 432 421,482 362,768 926 57,738 86-08 +22 13-70 
1921 757,510 644,335 566, 038 4,609 73,688 87°85 “71 11-44 
Alberta— 1901 73,022 62,554 42,731 707 19,116 68-31 1-13} 30-56 
1911} 374,295) 325,916} 283,513 1,198 41,205 86-99 +37 12-64 
1921} 588,454) 509,896) 453,572 3,259 53,065 88-95 64 10-41 
British 4.84 
Columbia— 1901 178, 657 163, 336 121,782 973 40,581 74-56 “60 24: 
1911 392,480 356, 603 314,183 1,013 41,407 88-11 28 11-61 
1921; 524,582) 474,787; 427,374 2,552 44,861 90-01) -54] 9-45 
Yukon— 1901 27,219 26,864 17,374 54 9,436 64-67 20 35°13 
1911 8,512 8,006 6,848 76 1,087 85-47 95 ae 
N 1921 4,157 3,880 2,732 8 1,140 70°41 21 29-3 
orthwest ; a 
Territories— 1901 20,129 18,699 8,233 174 15,292 17-29} 93} ree 
1911 6,507 5,672 857 7 4,808 15-11 ee 50.80 
1921 7,988 7,471 749 6 6,716 10-03 08) 
2. 74) 14-38 
Canada— 1901) 5,371,315] 4,728,631] 3,918,915; 129,584) 680,132 82-88 2-74) i 
1911 7,206,643 6,319,160) 5,622,844 32,863) 663,453 88-98 52 ie 
1921| 8,788,483! 7,730,883| 6,957,412 58,254] 715,167 90-00 75 . 


Literacy of Population over 10 years of age by Age-groups and by Sexes. 
—The proportion of the population 10 years of age and over totally illiterate— 


that is, unable to read and write in any language—was 5-10 p.c. in 1921, as shown 
iFor more detailed information see Bulletin XVIII, of the Census of 1921, published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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in Table 40. This population included Indians, exclusive of whom the percentage 
was 4-49. If we include Indians the percentage of illiteracy among persons 10 to 
14 years was 2-0; among persons 15 to 20 years it was 2-7; among those 21 to 34 
years it was 3: 9; among those 35 to 64 years it was 6-5; and for those 65 years 
and over it was 13-1. Further, 55,112 or about one-sixth of all illiterates of specified 
ages were 65 years and over, while two-thirds were 35 years and over, although the 
population over 35 years formed only about 40 p.c. of the population of stated ages. 
The important point, however, is that illiteracy is reduced by about one-third in 
the case of each successive younger group below 65. 

The above rate of progress shown in the case of the younger groups otehe to 
mean that the practical extinction of illiteracy in Canada is in sight. How far the 
situation is in hand may be seen from that fact that the percentage of illiterates 
first quoted (5-10) does not by any means represent the general level of the Canadian 
population. The high percentage of illiteracy—and by “high” is meant anything 
above the average 5-10—is confined to certain areas containing only 30 p.c. of the 
Canadian population. Fifty p.c. of the illiterate persons in Canada reside in areas 
containing only 18 p.c. of the population, while 11 p.c. of the illiterates are residents 
of areas containing only 1 p.c. of the population. 


40.—Literacy among the Population 10 Years of Age and over, Classified as Canadian- 
born, British-born or Foreign-born, by Age-Groups, 1921. 


Canread Can Cannot 
Nativity and age-groups. Total. and read read 
write. only. nor write. 
No. No. p.c. No. |. p.c. No. | p.c. 

Camadiam=Dorn..............ccc ccc ee escens 4,799,370) 4,540,488] 94-60} 28,674 -60} 230,208] 4-80 
LO=I4 V.GATS. « caswerocicis + v0’ arogeclecteremicneen 800, 725 °783. 010) 97-79 795 *10} 16,920) 2-11 

Db =2O SORTS iic mieretretcrs e's s+ bietereeae me amare 759,114 735448 96-88 2,127 +28] 21,539] 2-84 
DALAT GOV OT: «leieia wioleathe reels cle ictelendetaterasiscseemee 3,239,531) 3,022,030} 98-29} 25,752 -79| 191,749] 5-92 
D1=34 VOAIS «5 sinis wis sie ore eisie slo ereteia pete’ « euexerate 1,284,216) 1,238,560) 96-45 5,166 -40| 40,490) 3-15 
OO=GEWGADS. « ccicie bperstetelera, stele clovcevstefere em oles 1,623,468) 1,509,131) 92-96) 13,072 -80| 101,265) 6-24 

G5 andlower...ccacenates «ca donee ca omen 311,932 259,423) 83-16 7,477; 2-40} 45,032) 14-44 

TA DE NOL SALOU, cinactismera es ateapetnaberemerts 19,915 14,916} 74-90 37 +18) 4,962) 24-92 
British=DOrmny. . 55 acissceic as ssa iaactewtrec nets 1,032,453} 1,021,423} 98-93) 3,222; -31) 7,808) -76 
LOA VG ars. ccsccruslaeee > thea cain cee 53, 634 53,475| 99-70 20 04 139 +26 
15=20 “VOATBS a ens syeteiree re-create. arene 95,4388 94,988} 99-53 162 +17 288 30 

Did {AT OMG Beriasie costeecte eisioe'o’ lected tae aera tetas 883,381 872,960) 98-82 3,040 +34 7,381 °84 
D134 VOREB ce sclne tie caus aoa sitter states = ees 314,792 312,900} 99-40 674 +21 1,218 +39 
GOOLE VORB: cossiet coterie tee tote are 494,372 489,355) 98-98 1,375 +28 3,642 “74 
GBdaNG OVER: nccestemreakin ce oO. aero eee 73,750 70,273) 95-29 989) 1-34 2,488] 3-37 
APO NOESTALOG scien wretic. cn eine oo 467 432) 92-50 2 43 33] 7-07 
Moreign=born.ccvocesae inc iaentece onsets 850,249} 736,793) 86-66) 10,453) 1-23] 108,003) 12-11 
LOLS Vie ars: conve mee stesso eee eae eee 58,790 57,438) 97-70 72 “12 1,280} 2-18 
15-20 Nears. pee tee eke cae eee 93,825 88,633} 94-47] . 491 +52 4,701) 5-01 
Qland OVEL.caecseth ee cece eee 697,634 590,722) 84-67 9,890} 1-42) 97,022) 13-91 
Zt-BE MORIA so des detgtenters nite meee 305,049} 268,109] 87-89} 3,779] 1-24! 33,161} 10-87 
30-GAVOOrE: «x osanemane 6 ose eee eee 358 , 265 296,809} 82-85 5,367| 1-50} 56,089) 15-65 

OS andiover.c. aateecctesccemeaee aoe 33,425 25,094) 75-08 739| 2-21 7,592| 22-71 
APE NGL StATEC seni ciee'>.<,) eee tee 895 710} 79-33 5 56 180} 20-11 
FROUAN casasofacereiossiaie-siossceisre ele cvs ix Seo ee 6,682,072) 6,298,704) 94-26) 42,349, -64) 341,019) 5-16 
LOR=Id Vearss cca. teens: see 913,149 893, 923). 97-88 887 +10} 18,339} 2-01 
1D-20'Veatss tc encecke oe ene 948 , 379 919,069} 96-90 2,780 +29) 26,528) 2-70 
2land overt asarryseeecttA Ak. A ae 4,820,546] 4,485,712) 93-05] 38,682|  -80| 296,152] 6-14 
21-34 V. CATS. ge cae su wle <P ehctinys. feces fore Sa eoee: 1,904,057| 1,819,569) 95-56 9,619 +50} 74,869) 3-93 
SD>04 VORTS Nacocniacciotn cemaccen ete eee 2,476,105] 2,295,295] 92-60} 19,814 -80) 160,996) 6-52 
Odiando versa. Ma. kt sate 419,107 854,790) 84-65 9,205| 2-19} 55,112} 13-14 
Agemot stated scncscn chee ei eee 21,277. 16,058! 75-47 44, -02!1 5,175] 24-22 


1 This term includes those born in the British Empire outside of Canada. 
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In Table 41, dealing with literacy by sexes in the various provinces, it is shown 
that illiteracy is greater among males, 5-73 p.c. of the male population 10 years 
and over being illiterate, as compared with 4-43 p.c. among the female population. 
In the Prairie Provinces, however, illiteracy among females is higher than among 
males—a fact due probably to the large percentage of persons from the European 


continent among the population. 
41.—Literacy among the Population of ~ Peds and over, by Sexes and Provinces, 
7 file 
# Percentages. 
; ; — Can read Can Cannot ts 
Provinces. JOrveare and read read nor | Canread Can Cannot 
andiowarin wate. only. write. and read read nor 
) write. only. write. 
; No. No. No. No. Ga 5G. -C. 
_- prince Edward Island— 7 Ba ve es 
r 69, 223 66,155 944 2,124 95-57 1-36 3-07 
, - 85,031 33,418 362 1,251 95-40 1-03 3-57 
: 384,192 32,737 582 873 95-75 1-70 2°55 
| 403,576} 378,925 4,025 20,626 93-89 1-00 5-11 
295,528} 192,076 1,919 11,533 93-46 +93 5-61 
198,048} 186,849 2,106 9,093 94-35 1-06 4-59 
292,043] 267,614 DAD Dept 91-63 +76 7:61 
148,959) 134,133 1,058 13,768 90-05 “71 9-24 
143,084) 133,481 1,154 8,449 93-29 “81 5-90 
1,787,323] 1,616,239 13,418 107,666 93-03 “77 6-20 
. 868,377| 792,985 7,203 68,189 91-32 +83 7-85 
868 , 946 823,254 6,215 39,477 94-7 +72 4-54 
2,324,464] 2,244, 203 11,323 68,938 96-55 -49 2-96 
1,173,349) 1,124,964 6,415 41,970 95-87 +55 3-58 
1,151,115} 1,119,239 4,908 26,968 97-23 +43 2°34 
452,105 417,125 2,925 32,055 92-26 +65 7:09 
240,602} 223,370 1,640 15,592 92-84 “68 6:48 
211,503) 193,755 1,285 16,463 91-61 “61 7°78 
537,885 502,770 3,298 31,817 93-47 61 5-92 
302,423} 285,354 1,930 15,139 94-36 “64 5-00 
235,462) 217,416 1,368] 16, 678 92-34 +58 7-08 
434,066 409,365 2,214 22,487 94-31 +51| 5-18 
245,906] 233,222 1,337 11,347 94-84 +54 4-62 
188,160} 176,143 877 11,140 93-61 “47 5-92 
ETE Net mpesuees qos Rearenn, Ae 420,551) 392,470 1,979 26, 102 93-32 “47 §+21 
1 FSR sea 241,063} 223,181 1,429 16,453 92-58 +59 6-83 
DIBAIS 0 Geka seats «+ 179,488} 169,289 550 9,649 94-32 +31 5-37 
Yukon— ae 
} SH oats oS eit ses. « 3,613 2,637 yi 969 72-99 “19 26-82 
UE PS ite Se Tein ore 2,562 2,046 5 511 79-86 “19 19-95 
BORIS Ged cp cme ican «= 1,051 591 2 458 56-23 +19 43-58 
Northwest Territories— r 
. br SS) ee eee a ae 6, 738 717 4 6,017 10-64 06 89-30 
ALD. I thal take dials case es » 3,511 523 - 2,988 14-90 = 85-10 
. PRMALES., otit aie careels a0 « 3,227 194 4 3,029 6-01 12 93-87 
ay Canada— 
TESTES idle See oe A 6,682,072| 6,298, 704 42,349] 341,019 94-26 “64 5-10 
4 Wale dk la cackwascnane > s 3,467,796) 3,245,756 23,298] 198,742 93-60 “67 5:7 
" PORUISAE S on ws. oaca.a 0in.0 3,214,276) 3,052,948 19,051} 142,277 94-98 +59 4-43 
} 
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Literacy by Nativity of Population.—The literacy by nativity of the popu- 
lation 10 years of age and over in 1921 is shown by provinces for Canadian-born, 
British-born and foreign-born in a table on p. 131 of the 1924 Year Book, these 
figures showing that the foreign-born are much the most illiterate group of the 
population, with illiteracy of 12-11 p.c., as compared with 4-80 p.c. for Canadian- 
born and 0-76 p.c. for British-born. In considering this table it should be remem- 
bered that the term ‘‘Canadian-born” includes the Indian population. 

Perhaps the most interesting and significant feature of the achievement of the 
schools of Canada is illustrated by the difference between the proportion of illiter- 
ates among foreign-born immigrants and among the children of these immigrants. 
Here it is necessary to differentiate between such foreign-born immigrants as 
Americans and certain Europeans, who enjoyed excellent educational advantages 
in their own country, and the immigrants who belong to illiterate countries. Of the 
latter, a group of 367,838 foreign-born persons over the age of 10, belonging to 
seventeen of the less literate races, showed an illiteracy of 24-8 p.c. The children 
of these immigrants who were born in the Empire, 7.e., practically all in Canada, 
to the number of 133,01C, showed an illiteracy of only 5-1 p.c., or exactly the same 
percentage as shown by the general Canadian population. This constitutes striking 
evidence of the energy with which the Provincial Departments of Education, the 
schools and other child welfare agencies in Canada have faced one of the country’s 
most serious problems. 

The element of the Canadian-born population showing the lowest percentage 
of illiteracy is that with one parent Canadian, the other British. This element 
existed in 1921 to the number of 375,068 persons over the age of 10 years, and 
shows an illiteracy of 1-08 p.c. as compared with 1-25 p.c. in the case of the next 
lowest, the persons both of whose parents were British-born. 

Literacy of Adult Population.—There were in the nine provinces in 1921, 
exclusive of Indians, 4,760,815 persons 21 years of age and over, of whom 261,579 
or 5:49 p.c. were unable to “read and write.” The highest percentage of illiteracy 
(8-57 p.c.) for this class of the population was in New Brunswick, followed by 
Quebec with 7-97 p.c. and Manitoba with 7-70 p.c. illiterate. Table 42 summarizes 
by provinces the number and percentage of illiterates in the population 21 years of 
age and over in 1921. In comparing these figures with those for the voting popula- 
tion, allowance should be made for the inclusion here of a considerable number of 
illiterate alien nationals. 


42.—Numbers and Percentages of [iterates in the Adult Population of the Nine 
Provinces, 1921 (Indians excluded). 


Population, 21 years of age and over. : 
Provinces. Total. ) Illiterate. 
Both, 1} atate.1) Fewest Total Mal Femal 
Soked. Male. emale. otal. ale. emale. 

; No. No. No. No. | p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 
Prince Edward Island..... 49,493 24,908 24,585} 1,836] 3-71) 1,067) 4-28 769) 3-31 
Nova Scotia. 145,231} 138,890} 17,618] 6-20} 9,758) 6-72} 7,860} 5-66 
New Brunswick - 103, 244 98,214] 17,259) 8-57} 10,647) 10-31} 6,612} 6-73 
Quebecre sien sisesee ate 587,226] 583,265} 93,322) 7-97} 59,386] 10-11} 383,936} 5-82 
Ontarion gavel roledenoas 876,341} 857,969} 56,325] 3-25) 385,120} 4-01) 21,205) 2-47 
Manitoba Feared here 171,348] 148,917} 24,281) 7-70} 11,887) 6-94) 12,394) 8-61 
Saskatchewan............. 376,307] 219,215] 157,092] 22,919] 6-09} 10,991) 5-01) 11,928} 7-59 
Albortasirsssasl jeer saeeicted 310,539] 182,176] 128,363] 18,7238] 4-42} 7,110} 3-90) 6,613) 5-15 
British Columbia......... 318,831} 189,471] 129,360) 14,296} 4-48) 10,636] 5-61) 3,660) 2-83 

Motal sce cseoencne 4,760,815) 2,499,160| 2,261,655] 261,579] 5-491 156,602) 6-27] 104,977] 4-64 
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Literacy among Urban Populations.—In a table on page 133 of the 1924 
Year Book, statistics were given of the literacy of the population 10 years of age 
and over in cities and towns of 10,000 and over, as in 1921. Here it was noted that 
the largest cities of Canada, which receive a large number of immigrants, make by 
no means the best showing in regard to literacy. The lowest percentage of illiteracy 
in Canada is found in Westmount and Outremont—0:34 p.c. and 0-57 p.c. re- 
spectively. These, however, can hardly be considered as independent communities, 
but rather as suburbs of Montreal. Apart from these, Stratford, with 0-77 p.c., 
Galt, with 0-80 p.c., and St. Thomas, with 0-84 p.c. of illiteracy, stand highest 
among the self-dependent urban communities of the country. : 


12.—School Attendance.! 


The census statistics of school attendance for the population between the ages 
of 5 and 19 years of age are presented for 1901 , 1911 and 1921 in Tables 43 and 44 for 
Canada as a whole. In comparing the statistics of school attendance for the census 
of 1921 with those of 1911 and 1901, it must be taken into account that in 1921 
the record of school attendance covered the nine months ended May 31, 1921, while 
in 1911 the period of school ‘attendance had reference to the calendar year 1910; 
in the 1901 census it had reference to the census year ended March 31, 1901; more- 
over, the records for 1901 were compiled and published only for the age-groups 5 
to 9 and 10 to 19 years. 

' In the 1921 census, the population 5 to 19 years of age numbered 2,763,728, 
or 31-5 p.c. of the total population of stated ages (8,767,206), as compared with 
2,163,937 or 30-2 p.c. in a population of 7,169,960 of stated ages in 1911 and 
1,748,741 or 32-8 p.c. in a population of 5,322,238 of stated ages in 1901. 

In 1901, 52-13 p.c. of the population 5 to 19 years of age (1,748,741) attended 
school for some period; in 1911 there was a slight improvement, the percentage 
rising to 52-88 p.c. of the population of this age (2,163,937), while in 1921 the pro- 
portion of the population (2,763,728) in this age-group attending school rose to 
61-32 p.c., being a gain of 8-44 p.c. as compared with the previous census. It is 
also worthy of note that the percentage of school attendance of males 5 to 19, which 
showed a falling off from 1901 to 1911, increased from 52-15 p.c. in 1911 to 60-79 
p.c. of the total in 1921. The proportion of the female population 5 to 19 reported 
attending school for any period rose from 51-99 p.c. of the total female population 
in this age-group in 1901 to 53-63 p.c. in 1911 and to 61-86 p.c. in 1921 (Tables 43 
and 44). 


43.—School Attendance of the Total Population? 5 to 19 Years of Age, inclusive, for 
all Canada in 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Both Sexes. Males. Females, 

Schedule. 5 a 

ag 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1901. ; 1911. ; 1921. | 1901. ; 1911. | 1921. 
~9 years—Total.,.| 615,899 783,252 /1,048,761| 311,134) 395,045, 528,700| 304,765 388,207) 520,061 
al ccect Cnr” 367°003| 450°682| "O80 °G16| 1877015] 23s°s8i] s48°496 180,858] 227,101] 341, 120 
Notat school... 247,996/ 323,570| 362, 145| 124,089] 162,464| 183,204 123/907| 161,106) 178,941 
10-19 years—Total|1,132,842|1,380,685|1,714,967) 575,949] 706,155] 864,579) 556,893 674,530, $50,388 
At school........ 543, 758| 684,599|1,008,178| 276,601] 341,745] 501,520] 267,157) 342,854] 506,658 
Not at school....| 589,084) 696,086), "706, 789| 209,348] 364,410) 363,059] 289,736) 331,676] 343,730 
5-19 years—Total.|1,748,741|2, 163,937 2,763,728) 887,083 1,101, 200/1,393,279 861,658 1,062,737 1,370, 449 
At school........ 911, 6611, 144, 281|1, 694,704] 463,646] “574,326) °847,016| 448,015, "560,955, "847, 778 
1-3 months....| 51,986] " 42,514] ' 72,544| 27,946) 21,904] 36,596) 24,040] 20,610, 35,948 
£6 - % «-..| 114,861] 131,343) 138,419] 60,383] 68, 468) 68,078) 54,528) 62,875) 65,341 
7-9 “  ....| 744,814] 970,424/1,488,831| 375,367] 483,954) 742,342] 369,447 136,470) 746,489 
Not at school.....| 837, 080|1,019, 656|1,068,934| 423,437] 526,874] 546,263] 413,643| 492.782| 522/671 


1For more detailed information, see Bulletin XVII of the Census of 1921, pablished by the Dominion 


_ Bureau of Statistics. *Including population 5-19 years of age of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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es | eee 
44. Percentage of School Attendance of Total Population! 5 to 19 Years of Age, in- 
clusive, for all Canada in 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Both Sexes. Males. Females. 
Schedule. In- In- In- 
crease crease crease 
1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1911- | 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1911- | 1901. | 1911. 1921. | 1911- 
1921. 1921. 1921, 


p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c..| p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | P.c. 
5-9 years—Total— 


IA SCHOO! sr oie i010 + espiei> 59-73] 58-69] 65-47| +6-78| 60-12) 58-87| 65-35) +6-48| 59-34 58-50} 65-59|+7-09 
Not at school.......| 40:27| 41-31] 34-53} —6-78} 89-88) 41-13 34-65| —6-48| 40-66] 41-50} 34-41)—7-09 
10-19 years—Total— 


PATISCHOO] eaten eteiie ante 48-00) 49-58] 58-79} +9-21) 48-03] 48-40) 58-01) +9-61 47-97| 50-83} 59-58)-+-8-75 
Not at school.......| 52-00) 50:42) 41-21) —9-21] 51-97) 51-60) 41-99 —9:61} 52-03] 49-17| 40-42|—8-75 
5=19 years—Total— | 
AG school nace tem 52-13] 52-88] 61-32) +8-44] 52-27] 52-15] 60-79} +8-64) 51-99) 53-63 61-86|+8-23 
1-3 months....... 9-97| 1-97] 2-62) +0-65| 3-15] 1-99] 2-62) +0-63} 2-79) 1-94 2-62|+0-68 
A= Bid Se penieterets 6-57| 6-07| 4-83] —1-24] 6-80] 6-22) 4-89) —1-33] 6-33 5-92) 4-77;—1-15 
1 A ei eran Pr 42-59] 44-84! 53-87} +9-03] 42-32] 43-94) 53-28) +9-34 42-87 45-77| 54-47|+8-70 
Not at school....... 47-87| 47-12] 38-68| —8-44] 47-73] 47-85] 39-21] —8-64| 48-01] 46-37) 38-14 —8-23 


‘Including population 5-19 years of age of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


School Attendance at the Generally Compulsory Ages.—In Table 45 
the records of school attendance are presented for 1911 and 1921 for the total popu- 
lation 7 to 14 years (Indians included). The table shows that there were 1,526,948 
persons, including Indians, in the nine provinces of the Dominion in 1921 between 
the ages of 7 and 14, of whom 1,352,711 or 88-59 p.c. attended school in the school 
year, as compared with 922,429 or 79-78 p.c. out of a total population of 1,156,270 
in this age-period who were reported as having attended school in 1911. 


For Canada (exclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories), out of every 
1,000 children, 7 to 14 years of age, 886 attended school for some period in 1921, 
as against 798 in 1911. Perhaps the improvement in school attendance in the decade 
will be more evident if it be noted that the number of children (7-14) not attending 
school was reduced from 202 per 1,000 in 1911 to 114 in 1921. The betterment in 
school attendance shown for Canada as a whole is reflected in each of the provinces. 
In 1911 Prince Edward Island held the premier position with 84-60 p.c. of the 
population 7-14 at school; in 1921 the first position goes to Ontario with 91-48 p.c. 
of the population 7-14 at school for some period in the year, followed by British 
Columbia with 90-02 p.c. The greatest improvement in school attendance is shown 
by the Prairie Provinces and the smallest by the Maritime Provinces, but this is 
largely due to the fact that in 1911 Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick each showed a school attendance of better than 80 p.c., whereas Alberta 
reported an attendance of less than 63 p.c., Saskatchewan was under 67 p.c. and 
Manitoba had a school attendance of slightly more than 74 p.c. of the population 
of compulsory school agee 
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45.—School Attendance of the Population 7 to 14 Years of Age, by Provinces, 1911 


and 1921. 
At school for Not at At school by months, 
Total. any period. school. 
Provinces. 1-3. 4-6. 7-9. 
No. No. p.c. No. p.c. | No. { p.c No. | p.c No. p.c. 
5-35) 1,985] 13-09} 10,560} 69-61 


2 Se BE. Island. ; 1921 15,169} 13,857} 88-05} 1,812/ 11-95} 812 
9 


16,616) 14,057) 84-60} 2,559) 15-40] 563 39} 2,211) 13-31) 11,283) 67-90 

Nova Scotia...1921 92,944) 81,139] 87-39] 11,805] 12-61] 2,778 *99| 7,550) 8-13) 70,811] 76-27 
: 1911 84,367; 69,903} 82-86] 14,464) 17-14] 2,679 +18) 9,974) 11-82) 57,250) 67-86 

New 1921 71,481) 59,518} 83-26} 11,963} 16-74| 3,329 66) 8,753) 12-24) 47,436) 66-36 
Brunswick...1911 62,588} 50,100} 80-05) 12,488] 19-95) 1,965 +14] 7,928) 12-67] 40,207] 64-24 
Quebec........ 1921) 455,919} 394,587) 86-55) 61,332|.13-45] 7,006 -54/14,934| 3-28] 372,647) 81-78 
1911) 372,551) 301,482) 80-92} 71,069} 19-08] 3,975 *07|12,831| 3-44) 284,676] 76-45 

Ontario. 3) sec - 1921) 456,757) 417,846] 91-48} 38,911] 8-52] 7,172 57/17, 999} 3-94) 592,675} 85-97 


1911}- 377,704} 318,042} 84-20) 59,662] 15-80] 7,415 
Manitoba...... 1921] 112,607); 100,692] 89-42] 11,915] 10-58} 3,054 
1911 72,552) 53,956) 74-37) 18,596) 25-63] 2,013 


-96/29,810| 7-89} 280,817) 74-35 
: : 89,893] 79-83 
*77| 7,420) 10-23) 44,523] 61-37 
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Saskatchewan.1921) 142,042) 124,929] 87-95! 17,113] 12-05) 7,466 +26)23, 182} 16-32} 94,281] 66-37 
1911 72,426] 48,316) 66-71} 24,110) 33-29] 2,538 -51/14,082| 19-44) 31,696} 43-76 
Alberta........ 1921 102,605} 90,943) 88-63] 11,662] 11-37] 5,296 -16)12,520) 12-20) 73,127) 71-27 
1911 54,928) 34,527) 62-86) 20,401] 37-14) 2,330 24) 7,616) 13-87} 24,581] 44-75 

British 1921 77,424) 69,700) 90-02} 7,724) 9-98) 968 -25| 3,207; 4-14) 65,525) 84-68 
Columbia. . .1911 42,538} 32,046) 75-33} 10,492) 24-67) 817 92} 2,580} 6-06) 28,649] 67-35 
Total#ecs......« 1921) 1,526, 948/1,352, 711) 88-59} 174,237] 11-41/37,881 -48/97,875| 6-41/1, 216,955) 79-70 
1911] 1,156,270) 922,429] 79-78) 233,841) 20.22/24, 295 -10/94,452| 8-17) 803,682) 69-51 


‘1Exclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


In comparing the two years it should be noticed that the figures in the 1911 
census refer to the calendar year 1910, while those in the 1921 census refer to the 
nine months immediately preceding June 1, 1921. It is particularly necessary to 
remember this when comparing the number and proportions attending from 7 to 
9 months. The difference, however, is not so great as it might seem from the fact 
that one census referred apparently to twelve months, while the other referred to 
nine. Out of the twelve months would have to be deducted the vacation periods of 
about two months, although during these vacations summer schools (which were 
in existence in 1911 to a greater extent than in 1921) were in operation. The advant- 
age which the net ten-month period of 1911 had over the nine-month period of 
1921 in enabling a larger proportion of children to be present more than 7 months 
was perhaps neutralized by the fact that there would be a large influx of very young 
children just beginning school after the first of June. These children attending 
only one month before the end of the school year would tend to lower the pro- 
portion attending the full period. This point partly explains the fact that the 
census figures are lower than the figures of Departments of Education. 

The points of chief interest are:—(1) the proportion of the population 7 to 14 
years of age inclusive (the compulsory school ages for many of the provinces) at 
school in 1911 and 1921; (2) the proportion at the same age at school from 7 to 9 
months; and (3) the regularity of attendance of those actually at school as shown 
by the proportion of those at school attending 7 to 9 months as follows :— 


1911. 1921. 

Percentage of the population 7 to 14 years attending school for any ee 

erat Died 4 oh AA Pn SRD OGE 7, LBD ER Soon aan nen Ota 9-8 air 

Percentage of population 7-14 attending 7-9 months...............+-++ 69-5 ea 
Percentage of those at school (7-14 yéars) attending 7-9 months....... 87-2 


Table 46 shows the number and proportion of the population 7 to i years in 
each province, exclusive of Indians, who attended school for any period, and of 
those who attended for a full term. As stated elsewhere, 89-10 p.c. of the 1,508,346 
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children 7 to 14 years of age in the nine provinces (Indians excluded) attended 
school for some period and 80-25 p.c. were at school from 7 to 9 months in the school 
year. 


46.—Number and Percentage of the Population 7-14 Years of Age who attended 
School for any Period in 1921 (Indians excluded). 


Population 7 to 14 years of age. 
Provinces. Attending school for| Not attending schoolj Attending school 7 to 
Total. any period. for any period. 9 months. 
No. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 

Prince Edward Island........ 15,121 13,322 88-10 1,799 11-90 10,538 69-69 
Nowa Scotiaia: ween cence 92,553 80,914 87-42 11,639 12-58 70, 728 76-42 
New: Brunswickesaee: cuir Wl 202 59,314 83-25 11,938 16-75 47,328 66-42 
Quebec? cisco kee ieee 453,398} 393,142 86-71 60, 256 13-29} 371,510 81-94 
ONVETIO sR ioc.2 5 sen ceton ree 452,750| 415,947 91-87 36,803 8-13) 391,285 86-42 
Manitobe 02s acces eee 110, 228 99,548 90-31 10,680 9-69 89,068 80-80 
Saskatchewan. .cac.ee + sce. see 139, 640 124,071 88-85 15,569 11-15 93, 609 67-04 
ATID OL EDI ccc wiscaro steerer tee errr 100,362 90,178 89-85 10,184 10-15 72,439 72-18 
British Columbia............ 73,542 67,935 92-38 5,607 7-62 64,273 87-40 
Total cerca 1,508,846) 1,344,371 89-10} 164,475 10-96) 1,210,778 80-25 


A table showing the percentage of the population of from 5 to 19 years of age 
who attended school in 1921, classified by age-periods and by sex, will be found on 
p. 139 of the 1924 Year Book, while the school attendance of children from 7 to 14 
years of age is shown for cities of 10,000 and over in a table on page 138 of the same 
volume. 


13.—Mother Tongue and Language Spoken.! 


Every person of 10 years of age and over in Canada was required at the census 
of 1921 to answer the three questions:—(a) Can you speak English, (b) Can you speak 
French, (c) Language other than English and French spoken as mother tongue. 
“Mother tongue’’ was defined as the “language of customary speech employed by 
the person.”’ The ascertained mother tongues of the people of Canada, exclusive of 
aborigines, as thus defined, are presented by provinces in Table 47, while more 
detailed statistics of the total English-speaking and French-speaking populations 
are furnished in Tables 48 to 50. 

In the total population of 6,595,040 in the nine provinces, 4,099,246 or 62-12 
p.c. gave English as their mother tongue and 1,757,193 or 26-64 p.c. French, 196,619 
or 2-98 p.c. German, while 103,977 or 1-58 p.c. spoke one or other of the four 
Scandinavian languages (Swedish, Norwegian, Danish and Icelandic) as the mother 
tongue. Languages of the Slavic group were spoken as the mother tongue by 
187,347 or 2-84 p.c. and Yiddish by 85,149 or 1-29 p.e. : 

As for the population of 10 years and over in the individual provinces, English 
was the mother tongue of 88-40 p.c. in Nova Scotia, of 87-16 p.c. in Prince Edward 
Island, of 84-87 p.c. in Ontario, of 80-02 p.c. in British Columbia, of 70-27 p.c. in 
New Brunswick, of 69-79 p.c. in Alberta, of 64-48 p.c. in Manitoba, of 61-08 p.c. 
in Saskatchewan and of 17-09 p.c. in Quebec. French was the mother tongue of 
79-29 p.c. of the population 10 years old and over in Quebec, of 28-71 p.c. in 
New Brunswick, of 12-70 p.c. in Prince Edward Island, of 9-89 p.c. in Nova 
Scotia, of 7-38 p.c. in Ontario, of 6-52 p.c. in Manitoba, of 5-78 p.c. in Saskatche- 
wan, of 5-73 p.c. in Alberta and of 1-94 p.c. in British Columbia. 


Seco ecteued information, see Bulletin XIX of the Census of 1921, published by the Dominion Bureau of 
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47.—Mother Tongue of the Population of 10 Years of Age and Over, exclusive of 
Aborigines, 1921. 


Tek P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total, 
Enelishs s6eds., 60,195} 355,432) 204,524) 295,529/1,956,298] 285,207] 323,069] 295,741] 323, 251/4,099,246 
Chinese and Jap- 

RERARGEG tee: c's: 11 306 178} 2,191) 5,319) 1,307} 2,676] 3,715] 33,535] 49,238 
Finnish. eee - 14 20 76 9,077 835 1,207 2,080 2,024) 15,1383 
Germanic group.. v4 1,351 287| 4,261] 66,447) 387,635) 77,556] 32,111 5,776} 225,431 

Dutch Beas. Sars 1 249 42 287 1, 728 8,868 5,583 2,112 652} 19,522 

Flemish........ - 359 65 1,227 1,586 2,813 1,383 1,167 690, 9,290 

German Sirace ts 6 743 180 2,747; 63,133] 25,954] 70,590} 28,832 4,434] 196,619 
Hungarian!....... - 92 4 49 907 323] 3,675 424 105} 5,579 
Latin and Greek 

group. ...% 8,778) 40,891) 83,833/1,383,421) 195,430} 30,833] 30,622] 24,277] 14,899/1,812,984 

Belgian  (Wal- 

26) 5) Sea ee - - 2 22 321 29 20 21 9 424 
French... <0. 8,770) 39,785) 83,560)/1,370,793| 170,197} 28,836] 27,420] 19,982) 7,850/1,757,193 
Grociow case 3 93 43 1,269 1,385 165 271 251 513 3,993 
SN PAsIANG hen ahs.cn 4 884 194) 10,010} 21,229 1,206 415 2,784 5,989) 42,715 
Portuguese..... ~ 12 8 11 17 i = 9 30 94 
Rumanian...... - Glime  eSieents023| 18845 500} 2,440) 1,118 183} 7,178 
Spanish... fey 1 56 18 293 436 90 56 12 825 1,387 

1G Cage 4 pen eee - 10 - 74 163 279 1,508 180 28 2,242 
Scandinavian 

PTOUD! 5 ws 8 309 864, 1,067) 7,334] 18,354) 36,468) 26,784] 12,789] 103,977 

Swedish........ i 121 146 484 4,204 5,608} 11,875 9,876 6,897| 39,212 

Norwegian..... 4 100 194 285 1,987 2,484) 19,742) 13,275 4,353} 42,424 

Manishcko..)0 63 3 86 524 295 1,048 1,193 2,204 3,270 1,100 9,723 

Icelandic....... - 2 - 3 95 9,069 2,647 363 439) 12,618 
Slavic group...... 3 1,864 368 7,009} 29,215) 55,93 47,798} 36,017 9,134} 187,347 

Austrian?....... - 144 sly 366 2,096 2,596 2,647 2,146 305} 10,317 

Bohemian...... - 125 5 18 234 557 1,221 872 406 3,438 

Buigarian...... - 11 10 OL pelted 28 37 54 29) 1,854 

Retiish jason - 1 ~ 3 23 133 40 143 31 374 

Lithuanian..... - 115 ri 742 222 65 72 106 58 1,387 

Polish sg 2 634 43 2,221) 11,046} 13,483 5,473 4,217 937| 38,056 

Russian........ 1 513 271 2,936 7,215 4,536} 13,196 7,068 5,641) 41,377 

Serbo-Croatian - 3 4 19 751 19 445 161 367 1,769 

Slovaks toe sid - 77 1 30 673 146 761 1, 249 681 3,618 

Ukraniani...... - 241 10 623 5,821} 34,376} 238,906} 20,001 679} 85,657 

Bukovinian. . - 1 - - 47 61 340 10 4 463 

Galician...... - 30 9 93 910 1,624 1,466 585 133 4,850 

Ruthenian... - 44 1 62 1,503} 16,372) 10,354 7,200 77| 35,688 

Ukranian..... - 166 - 468 3,361] 16,319} 11,746} 12,131 465} 44,656 
Syrian and Arabic 44) 595 314 1,714 1, 725 176 305 136 140 5,149 
Ward teins sd o5 0 13} 1,199 636] 338,280} 32,060) 11,677; 3,652) 1,741 891) 85,149 
VAYUHine ec ero 1 24 14 224 1, 052 224 394 536 1,096 3,565 

Totalveccncs 69,060] 402,087) 291, 042|1,728,895|2,305,027) 442,289) 528,930) 423,742) 493, 968/6,595,040 


1 Those reporting their mother tongue as ‘‘Hungarian’”’ should probably in most cases have stated it as 
““Magyar’’—the word in general use to describe the official language of Hungary. ’ 
2 Where ‘“‘Austrian’’ was reported as ‘“‘mother tongue,” it has been presumed that one of the Austrian 


Slavic tongues was intended. ; is : 
3 Under this group the enumerator returned the mother tongue as the same as the racial origin. It is 


however probable that, with the exception of the Bukovinians, all these peoples belong to the Slavic group 
of tongues. Of the total population of Bukowina, 41 p.c. are Ruthenians, 32 p.c. Rumanians, 22 p.c. Ger- 
mans and about 5 p.c. Poles. 


English-speaking Population.—Throughout Canada as a whole, 84:79 p.c 
of the total population 10 years old and over can speak English, the language of the 
majority, while 15-21 p.c. are unable to do so. English was the only language 
spoken by 58-61 p.c., while 16:03 p.c. spoke English and French, 9-49 p.c. spoke 
English and a foreign language, and about 0-66 p.c. or 43,970 persons, largely 
foreign-born Austrians, Belgians and Jews, were reported as being able to speak 
English and French in addition to their mother tongue. Numbers and percentages 
of the total population, of the British-born (including Canadian-born) population, 
and of the foreign-born population, of 10 years and over, unable to speak English, 
are given by racial origins in Table 48. 
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48.—Numbers and Percentages of Total Population, of British-born Population and 
of Foreign-born Population of 10 Years old and over unable to ges » English, 
by Racial Origins, 1921. 


Origins. 


British Races! 
French 


Greek 
Hebrew 
Hungarian 
Icelandic 
Indian 


INGETO. [eens 
Norwegian.......... 
Polish: Gant eee 
IRiTMan ane) .eracieete 
IRUSSian ee cee. ene 


SYTiany saaiew eee 
Wkranian'.).< > -..csat 
Unspecified......... 
VANLOUS sen «cetera 

Total 


1 English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, ete. 


Total population, British-born population, Foreign-born population, 
10 years old and over. 10 years old and over. 10 years old and over. 
Unable to Unable to Unable to 

speak English. speak English. speak English. 
Total . |_| Total. |—————————__| Total. |——————— 

| No. p.c. No. prc. No. p.c 
3,845,921 4,821 13) 3,653,523 4,712 13 192,398 109 -06 
1,771,077 870,163} 49-13} 1,706,095 857,325) 50-25 64,982 12,838) 19-76 
69, 653 12,726} 18-27 18, 750 1,139) 6-07 50,903 11,587) 22°76 
15,416 2.630) Leeit 2,762 284) 10-28 12,654 2,353} 18-59 
87,037 12,081) 32-18 1,064 52) 4-89 36,473 12,029) 32-98 
6,351 408| 6-42 1,548 16] 1-03 4,803 392) 8-16 
15,798 221; 1-40 4,402 9 +20 11,396 212} 1-86 
88,381 6,823] 7-72 69,495 5,168] 7-44 18,886 1,655) 8-76 
15,795 2,339) 14-81 2,658 55] 2-07 13,137 2,284) 17-39 
221, 280 4,220) 1-91 142,645 998 +70 78,635 3,222} 4-10 
4,201 317| 755 358 12/2 3-35 3,843 305} 7-94 
93,412 5,277| 5-65 24,894 161 65 68,518 5,116] 7-47 
8,742 916| 10-48 2,289 24) 1-05 6,453 892) 13-82 
12,308 727| 5-91 53h 22 “41 6,991 705} 10-08 
80,037 36,472] 45-57 79,437 36,276] 45-67 600 196| 32-67 
45,386 8,599] 18-95 9,135 865} 9-47 36,251 7,734| 21-33 
12,057 4,959) 41-13 632 73} 11-55 11,425 4,886) 42-77 
14,274 24 +17 11,221 13 12 3,053 il +36 
50,379 685} 1-36 7,244 45 -62 43,135 640} 1-48 
35, 412 4,878] 13-77 10,406 517| 4-97 25,006 4,361) 17-44 
8,715 1,190} 13-65 1,401 106} 7-57 7,314 1,084) 14-82 
67,131 11,406) 16-99 18,470 2,366) 12-81 48,661 9,040! 18-58 
47,041 1,061) 2-26 8,764 23 +26 38,277 1,038) 2-71 
9,935 245| 2-47 5,330 26 49 4,605 219| 4-76 
5,573 515} 9-24 1,571 94) 5-98 4,002 421) 10-52 
67,654 17,753) 26-24 19,289 1,780} 9-23 48,365 15,973} 33°08 
19,138 488} 2-55 16,655 472) 2-83 2,483 16 64 
13,468 4,594) 34-11 6,468 3,660) 56-59 7,000 934| 13-34 
6,682, 072| 1,016,545! 15-211 5,831,823 916,293] 15-71 850, 249 100,252] 11-79 


The percentage of persons 10 years old and over unable to speak English in 
the various provinces, ranging from 0-46 p.c. in P.E.I. to 10-40 p.c. in New Bruns- 
wick and 47-27 p.c. in Quebec, is given by racial origins in Table 49. 


49.—Percentage of Population 10 Years of Age and over unable to Speak English, 
by Provinces and Racial Origins, 1921. 


Origins. 


British Races’... 
French 


tee ewes 


Hebrew... -.. 


Icelandic:,....... 
Itahan........... 


Polish 


Russian, 522.2% 
Swedish 


SyTian. neve 
Ukranian’... nes 


Total..... 


oO 
_ 


Tent) teeleetec lew atin: Veal ontea) eal) eet tet. Coe 


Ped. 


46 


—- 


| 
N.S. N.B. Que. Ont Man. | Sask. | Alta B.C. |Canada.! 
“01 ‘il 1-36 02 +03 +07 -01 “O01 “13 
13-26 35-65 58-84 12-52 12-42 9-39 8-19 1-75 49-13 
7-73 15-09 15-71 15-04 19-80 17-95 21-88 3 +29 18-27 
12-04 20-69 37-00 12-01 18-34 12-97 8-55 2-53 17-11 
+44 87 1-44 1-25 2-67 1:13 1-32 +58 1-40 
+21 03 2-15 +12 80-02 21-99 +96 26 7-72 
- 4-55 25-93 20-37 8-20 6-78 7-54 5-82 14-81 
‘07 +34 10-03 “47 6-26 4-27 1-87 +35 1-91 
2-17 1-68 6-10 5-26 7-87 3-46 2-69 1-14 5-65 
5-65 - 5:63 7°79 9-54 12-22 4-69 3-89 10-48 
- - +88 6-77 4-82 2-02 1-27 5-91 
13-61 13-71 31-53 17-28 8-18 9-26 12-86 10-49 18-95 
~ +25 6-09 1-18 2-17 1-22 1-40 1-09 1°36 
12-54 9-09 14-32 13-60 15-87 12-88 12-61 3-54 13-77 
14:47 - 10-38 13°43 12-50.| 14-72 15-59 3°38 13°65 
16-33 3-28 15-39 16:12 10-90 16°71 9-83 47-66 16-99 
+28 +25 3-80 2-61 23°86 2-67 1:76 +85 2-26 
- - 11-13 -73 9-97 3-30 1:73 1-13 2-47 
1-37 4-21 21:36 4-80 3:65 2°83 3°95 1:34 9-24 
28-14 - 15-80 18-50 25-30 27-62 80-21 7°32 26-24 
1-54 10-40 47-27 1-90 6-98 5:73 4-60 5-86 15-21 


Yukon and Northwest Territories included in total. 
English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, etc. 


2 Less than one hundredth of one per cent. 


oF. es” * 
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French-speaking Population.—French, the second official language of the 
Dominion, was spoken in 1921 by 1,997,074 persons of 10 years old and over, or 
29-89 p.c. of the total population of these ages. Of these, 1,070,752 also spoke 
English as a second language, 4,838 spoke their mother tongue other than English 
as a second language and 43,970 spoke English as well as their mother tongue and 
French, while 877,514 spoke French only, being about 13 p.c. of the total population 
of 10 years old and over. Statistics of the French-speaking population are given by 
racial origins in Table 50, from which it appears that in 1921, 182,633 persons belong- 
ing to the British races, 13,196 Hebrews, 10,163 Belgians and 10,188 Italians, were 
able to speak French. 


50.—Numbers of the Population of 10 Years old and oyer able to Speak French, 
by Racial Origins, 1921. 


English Mother Mother Total 
_ and French tongue tongue and able to 
Racial origins. French only. and English speak 
only. French. |andFrench.| French. 

MSUERCENIUDANC ESET thorn tennicie tier) lacesiera'eva woarece Wels « « 176,870 4,664 11 1,088 182, 633 
REGUGH. Seen tia tesaatints abs sees of 878 ,850 869,872 175 1,383 1,750, 280- 
ONBROTMATEN Late ccae tele mines, te ia ble ecetace 29.4 9 1 " "32 58 100 
ISCIATe tee re cc ee saben ee 157 13 44 965 1,179 
Ele ouatln ahtaae ys eset teats Gre eta ee ds ore 3, 783 1,123 884 4,373 10,163 
Pap Oraeiate Pere ec ra Peter ities, foray cero sis 6.3 11 3 2 49 65 
WHINCCSS. ete elie s Gat «tee Ree: 16 - 33 350 399 
(BAe eae ae ee To Aen ee eae 18 5 8 119 150 
CO 1S chase ace MAE i ontes ee  B ae oe ee Se 211 7 - 312 530 
UROL: Rens tc ep aie etayeseiscy asl" o\0re wo asters as a 1,087 18 22 723 1,850 
I EIANC Te ctr tatere rahi s essere, aie.9 Wield. oa - - - - - 
AMES e tat ccbrtinderchtee  Gotkepusobine.: 20 - 10 146 176 
MGEMIAu, pee ceiteascrs cas ce ays cterctoe cs eo 2,604 356 46 2,650 5,656 
Gre Oke. Ses. cesta sere aes wh aetorowior sales det 8 12 32 654 8 
IE Peaowe rant cee tet tarshsls aut sheieis Si eTavs.0pe7 9.4.9 698 13 182 12,303 13,196 
Rai ure iths Pee chia ae Sith ne acike asia 9,oleie Ore, 23 - 5 132 160 
LETS. IGT ORL ote ee, aie gion as See Rie 21 = - 106 127 
MAIS oa Of ouM ls rikiso wie ai8/4s pe Solo ex.s 747 410 806 4,267 6, 230 
TERIA eee ates Glee s cae tA aes ae 961 246 2,010 ap 10, 138 
PAPANBBCec su cles kiecks aie cia vital sraie ejelees oie ae 1 - 1 7 
abana Bee. ARs See teele e Sat 30 1 18 237 286 
ING Pros ce heat suis cad eavecree aes 405 24 - 10 439 
SEN oa TERY ee rae ead cidade nsslcssdtelscas 272 27 #4 522 828 
Pat eath bee aor eich ne Pireeterten irs ae oe. eee 210 24 50 1,150 1,434 
RTA Lat hte co Ss cients ch wichs Shiny e * > 43 8 19 378 448 
Te ee eas ete oe eae tel ahr haa 164 15 46 936 1,161 
Serbo c roms. ada sl cee cae =. .ce5,s.6 7 3 - 66 76 
ponerere Ce Tiare Fitter ie ete 266 11 10 517 804 
SIRATSS OLD han 9 A eae, Ae Oe eile RR 1,081 136 55 763 2,035 
CITED DoH ote noe eee eee eee 123 34 261 1,606 2,024 
PRADA ee ota ish ce nen eire rea 2% 36 2 25 758 , Sat 
Rompe ied: Bers seb Sails tales e ves « 1,793 453 2 13 2,261 
PLT OUR Ws os ALE tee cb Sslars Royse sine ae 5 > 150 33 42 346 671 

ATT en Re i ae ee 1,070,752 877,514 4,838 43,970 1,997,074 


fae eee mI eae | ee en i Se 


14.—Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces. 


The Census and Statistics Act, 1905, provided for taking a census of population 
and agriculture in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1906 and in every tenth 
year thereafter, thus instituting, in addition to the general decennial census for all 
Canada, a guinquennial census of population and agriculture for the three Prairie 
Provinces. The quinquennial census of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta was 
therefore taken as of June 24, 1906, and ten years later a similar census was taken 
as of June 1, 1916, the complete results of which were published in a report dated 
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Jan. 12, 1918. A summary of the principal data was published in the Year Book 
for 1918, pages 105-112, and tables showing the growth of the Prairie Provinces by 
quinquennial periods were published at pages 139 to 140 of the Year Book of 1924. 


Under section 17 of the Statistics Act of 1918 (8-9 Geo. V, c. 43), a census of 
the population and agriculture of the Prairie Provinces will be taken by the Bureau 
of Statistics on a date to be fixed by the Governor in Council in June, 1926, and 
every tenth year thereafter. The census of 1926 will be taken as of date June 1. 


15.—Population of the British Empire. 


During the decade 1911-1921 the boundaries of the British Empire were con- 
tracted by the voluntary giving up of Egypt and expanded by the addition of various 
territories as a result of the war. The increases of territory were mainly in Africa, 
where the Tanganyika Territory, Southwest Africa, and portions of the Cameroons 
and Togoland were added to the Empire, with an aggregate area of 731,000 square 
miles and an estimated population of slightly over 5,000,000. In Asia the territories 
acquired by mandate from the League of Nations include Palestine and Meso- 
potamia (Iraq), with 3,606,464 inhabitants on an area of 152,250 square miles. 
In the Pacific, the territories added to the Empire include Western Samoa, the 
Territory of New Guinea, the Bismarck archipelago and part of the Solomon islands, 
all of which were formerly German possessions. According to the most reliable 
estimates, the total area of these regions is 90,812 square miles with a population 
of 592,157. 


Statistics of the area and population of the territories included in the British 
Empire in 1921 are given in Table 51, together with comparative figures of popu- 
lation for 1911. 

51.—Area and Population of the British Empire, by Countries, 1911 and 1921. 


(From the British Statistical Abstract, Statesman’s Year Book and other sources. For foot-notes see end 


of table.) 
Areain Population. 
Countries. Fetes Census of | Census of 
mailed: 12h eka gets 1921. 
Europe. 

England and: Wales! nas. eee tee ae eee nase 58,340 |36,070,492 | 37,885,242 

Scotland..ji Sere oo. ae Sencar e ee 30,405 4,760,904 4,882,288 
Northern Ireland... .c.aeciec hee ee ee ee ne oe ne 32.586 1,250,531 1,284, 0002 
Trish’ Free Staten tesco doth nwchecn Loe ee eee ee 3 (3,139, 688) 3,165,0004 

Isleol Many 553s. naseasteal aes soln ee eee 227 52,016 60, 238 

Channel Islands. shcscnjce thse as Bee chee Me ee ee 75 96,899 89,614 

Gibraltan.d... ven dake Shot ee ee eee 2 19,120 20,638 

Mal Gabi oaic.a t wrataeaie wee cai Pete eel hip ads ge Nee a ak eee 117 211,564 213 , 024 

WPotal  BuUro pe vi...) 3,0 «so sath oe at Re 121, 752 45, 601,214 | 47,600,044 

' . Asia 

Aden; including’Perim. ==. 4.0 e ee ee 80 46,165 54,923 

Bocotra csc eee A eves beeen dane ye 1 a ee ol ee el 1,382 12,000 12,0003 
Borneo— 

British North Bormeomeecaerae.. ates ee eee 31,106 208, 183 257,804 

Sg BD CR OR Oc OO SOC CSOT Mn Oe aL wader rs oy hea on 4,000 21,718 25,454 

DATA WAL os lsc sieuren tees aie cee eee ten ee ee 42,000 500,000 600,000 

Wotal; IBOrne 0 saws ates cP RaA Re ee ee ee 77,106 729,901 883, 258 


——.~ 
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51.—Area and Population of the British Empire, by Countries, 
1911 and 1921—continued. 
Area in Population. 
Countries. an ee Census of | Census of 
sieebeuinins aaan cr 1921. 
Asia—concluded. 

PES ea piscaand Ol MONE INS errs telat hole clos 6 fc s\ chai givialé £03's aicisie%eis ou va vie'wtave 275 - 110,0004 

Ceylon’. Po aetgta Be eater attr cal car tanaecnsoKe¥a a) e\e\s\vieiei ss « sis \eie ejeleit's, ers oisiviaieieie's 25,331 4,106,350 4,504,549 
DUO GIRS TAS eos ee ae Ss on See i ae ac - - 70,0004 

oe a eee Gertie eee anew eo ees en seen ees eases 3,584 274, We 310,709 

RIO Sa Bere emit Pte cisistalciabateievaleicistevcia vicretewwidlvdiciesvviecwaaceeds 366,145 + 
New Territories 391 90,594 } 625,166 
India, British ea SPS: BeNOR AS Oe ee NHN ORI CHENEY 1,093,074 |244,221,377 |247,003,293 
Native States 709, 555 70,888,854 | 71,939,187 
Total, India 1,802,629 |315,110,281 /318,942,480 
PSURHIU ES Sea yin avicke Ae Re he Dees ae ene 1,572 715 , 529 
DELS TTaSe a cig itd GO > OOS Co ae COSINE EEE SSE CI Ener ene 28 6,546 883, 769 
eerie ieee eR aie chanel eittclitas dite loerengae cs Gv cedetheceue 62 1,463 1,1004 
ME BOOS OV CCOLD OI Saat ee sista ie eee oielate ge cena ceeieda es oeses - 749 800 
Total, Straits Settlements and dependencies........... 1,662 724,287 885, 669 

Asiatic Mandates— 

TECTSS TORE 00 2 ag Slat Oe er ROCIO ere ERIE CER Ea ee 9,000 - 757,182 
PRC RCD RIEUAIORE AON Heyes nerte yar ehajars acters, arare ciao nla ara/Sla arsmiwiwae a 143, 250 - 2,849, 282 16 
OPA NSIabICAM ANG TUS ac.carce at ce cietewe ccases coaades 152, 250 = 3,606,464 

Federated Malay States— 
es EP Re AEs eras oc SN Tabac) a scdlahe v'sie'e oss lgla’a au @'e'e ai cite we 7,875 494,057 599, 055 
LHL OL ERT es See ttt a Nemec eae Se dee hed aoe ea dade 3,138 294,035 401,009 
NEU Sent OS Ne EE 8 00a. ne ee 25573 130,199 178, 762 
ES CRET RUPP Taare Nc oheichar rere eee als dl aso onal ear wlotelw vote eiGlas e atataiw oles 14,037 118, 708 146 , 064 

Total, Federated Malay States....0...0c00cceecsecoens 27,623 1,036,999 1,324,890 

Unfederated Malay States— 

A RSIDTS STS HP maniacs occa SERCO GRIND ROSE IBREC ACSC ae Set rie 7,500 180,412 282,234 
Richtee eee tee SE) PT) oysters eels eee sivlere ea cdee ss eaees 3,800 245, 986 338 , 554 
OCORe Cee PER e aa ree etc is kee see Aaks eee avdaeeeeaeene 316 32,746 40,091 
Gran eee Oe ee sey Scie a als ieeis a ees Soci oaceee wm SSR Ra 5,870 286,751 . 809, 293 

PES Cerone ase eae tara ice GiSle no Gb als a Sh oldies Gieled sleiele! save 6,000 154,073 153, 092 
Total, Uniederated Malay States.........s00.e0cc+eees 23,486 899, 968 1, 123,264 

Seri SNOT eee Oia ROS 8 0.0 5 ars Egle Bios aT pla ev Fon. Fh eleiels ealn ee 285 147,183 154, 416 
SEGUAL A ASIA. GNA Ne.ccictsiia ns ReeGs 4 Bt ee Ue wR OS 8 ewe ole 2,116,084 [323,543,881 |332, 607,788 

Africa. 

British East Africa— 4 
MOR he HORNS BROCE LOG. Foie wea wR k STE EG ROTTS 245,060 | 2,402,8638 2,376, 000 
Tanganyika Terr. (late German East Africa).............0005- 365,000 2 4, 174, 438 
REGEN Pe nee Sido CEM SARE AR TAG GbE SASS TS Peewee 110,3009 | 2,843,325 | 3,066,327 
SETA AME racic) No o\-t nh «Biel / SG «wi a.tipln)o aie,e/9 ie. ,e nies rie 640 114, 000 197,000 4 

Pi Oa ee ie figs eRe cowie hho Win gonhe eo as th cbesssecees 380 83,000 : 

ase eR MER is Pas. tals 8 bce 4 Gnlelawsa Wasa arn aiele 6a vet 720 368, 701 385, 074 

Dependencies of 89 Peer ne. 

LEA tre 1) to) ee 39,573 970,430 1,201,988 

Se RGIS ROE th SUNN. < ciside a Weta hs th eases v0 ote 47 3,477 3, 747 

RRS ERI SR tes Betts) en I og Sos skinish sive Oa 5 0s wie Gla lnoie 34 400 ce 

ise 22,001 |» 96. Rae: 

ESS, 2h, Sa Se ee ac eee 68,000 344,323 300,000 

Seater Pe errr ee ere ails Dir reels Wala eeutw. alle GATS sau 11,716 404,507 498 : 781 
eee Ameer. coi ot A. «3 Bs i/o Deis conan Steen vats 9 SNe 275,000 125,350 152,983 
MMPI MONTE OTe. 80s SOS Sa: sa cas beac ae bas oho ee FeSO Se 149,000 771,077 806 ,620 
Ec 53 oa he odcts.onsdsacesscenee recs aus 291,000 | 822,482 931,500 
NN ee incecncneseinc vsisne anes 6,678 99,959 133,563 

* 
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51.—Area and Population of the British Empire, by Countries, 
1911 and 1921—continued. 


: Area in Population. 
, square Se FRR ad, 
Countries. E Census of | Census of 
se tmeleng RNY 1921. 
Africa—concluded. 
Union of South Africa— 
Cape of!Good Hope. .icr <n: «+ ecleae acts eseeemisisie= SAORI CORE 276,966 | 2,564,965 2,782,719 
Th ee ee ee Se Penn IRE Fae So cdc Gade moran saa 35,284 | 1,194,043 1,429,398 
Orange Free Stabe «510dsiee alesse clues e\veieielsloyeseinrefeieraber=te ainrelel ete c 50,389 528,174 628,827 
MP TATU VAS bs ciacleeie aru one arorsvar sete aiafeterel tat arate| ete totale retot stoYeteteseremniprersteretae 110,450 | 1,686,212 2,087,636 
Southwest Atrieed ac. ssccieciaers ov siete cteters ete ialalelalstelcleleteielalasieieletstolersietcee 322,400 ~ 227,732 
Total AW MIO OM OO! ALT Cassie \erslsial<teiniagesiataisteletcreystnceeate 795,489 | 5,973,394 7,156,312 
West Africa— (9,269, 0002 
Nigeria, Colony and Protectorate Of. ...5. 00sec. ssnccsenereres 336, 700 7, 857, 983 \18, 750,000 \ 
British Cameroonscs. cima onesie ire Seiaelam ei cels efile sri starters 31,000 - 550, 0004 
Gam bial see. ree. aegis oe fic ees ote tretcinere teats racer serene eee 4,182 146,101 209, 0004 
Gold Goast pAshanti and Protieecss tr-seetereisiots iets ye iaioreyeaeicteiets 79,506 | 1,503,386 2,078,043 
Northern Merk. ErOte seem te ncseristre seerucittet ye ee MES Re cr 31,100 360,000 527,914 
“Togo lec iys aeararsrte Se yoroveccre ter < eigios hexele le ereteveietotersl atest eaters 12,600 = 188, 265 
Sierra leone la. acsciaraapesasuislen cite abtareiitacremaltiae teicher aceon 30,000 | 1,403,1821.| 1,536,066 
Motals, WieStsAuri Cal, cis s sielejteliaee.ctsisit iacloste sdieler cietieaeet 525,038 {20,539,602 | 23,839,288 
Ane'lo-Bovptianl Sudan. a. qittmciee’ sleek ce tenicsioe ar elee Reet ae 1,014,000 | 3,400,00012) 5,850,000 
Total PARI OR; ssetehts vais esoietet sxenlocctoistays eieiere tp icdee Metin eee 3,897,920 (39,296,361 | 51,048,519 
America. 
leyasiel ho cuanandgcon vosons ane CUuenr Jao SodapUnAeAgagarade codon pe 19 18,994 20,127 
Dominion ol'Canada.+ ve sete oe ee oats tae oe ee io helen steerer eats aie 3,797,128 | 7,206,648 8,788,483 
LEMS Biel eecee 0 cou cmdopsu ne sodonoancedsancggaccuconseuendbanaa a 7,500 3,275 3,424 
Brvtishs Guiginalse vyee rr tattered tte ater teatiieretleleteraie is anette eee een 89,480 296,041 307,391 
British, Honduras seeps hc tment cbs reese eeluisteis. conte eee cen taenier siete 8,592 40,458 _ 45,317 
Newiound land tenet oi: ieriemeteriaoaeurdise ssiantie citqeicietcde ito ee ee 42,734 238 ,670 259, 259 
le Eels) Bao cues Msocacd sacdbonahne Gooccun aba ean boadsan ss sobce. 120,000 (3,949 3,774 
West India Islands— 
Baa So. arseSeleinisie SoG eae. + ereleeoraterctelotatal olin voters te Tekcte yo erel seater 4,404 55,944 53,031 
IEE Wd OCB roomed agbor + eodor or qecoudunenoncoc buosabenabocsr 166 171,983 156,312 
Vain Bia sree as eters oe sa FAO oin oe cee nee eee 4,207 831,383 858,188 
Ceara me a lete tagmacsuaieiolzisaate atehote alovomaistee AAA Ae EE 89 5,486 lL Le 
nur eeisin dh aicoais:...ccep. sper. Rs deictniecs sails oh ntieeea aie me 5,615 612 
ten Gia oe ean le A 2484 : 
AT PUD sors e.cata sale sisisis Ss'cefaretearecas ae ities weer ie eee 5 5,557 
St Christopher acy. occ. seisle decane ere aoa ee 38 26, 283 4 
UN © A Gitte o(oisintesc/stelevsityescis/ofelnie, sdaraie, of aeteretelarelete Ce eRe 50 12,945 
Anguilla....... shan tata aNahede 20) hai679)'9'srale dye 6:9. rele RNC naEMOe etere 34 4,075 122,242 
Antisna, including Barbuda s.:co. 5 s..sc..2. 01 eee eae 170 32,265 
CORES ON feats Aseatets Aielals 915) Nass. esci ee erage. atelier nee 33 12, 200 
PO OUAINICA cat. r ste to eFatcin! vis ay A belenase eisielosele ge icicle Se EERE 305 33,863 
PUPPUTL CLEC. eth oA orn. cece ahetete ics nie sieidbn yd el haieiesare de eee ee 1,862 312,803 
Wobago: fee Wee od: Guts ccie oe ee eee "114 20,749 Boe) 
Windward Islands— : 
St. LECH? rete aia ne at: > CREE STINE po TIE MEE ST | 233 48,637 52,250 
St. Vincent....... Baie 3 iviat« Mesotetahaleve‘ea te epereieos sta SLSR - 150 41,877 44,925 
Grenada and the Grenadines,......-..0.2-.0ssce sens cesne 133 73,636 73,406 
MopalsWest india Islands; «csc cc cist acme ane ene 12,2389 | 1,695,821 1, 737, 132 
Total America ses, feet \oide sss s hevtcssaiee «ons keene 4,077,687 | 9,503,851 | 11,164,907 
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51.—Area and Population of the British Empire, by Countries, 
1911 and 1921—concluded. 


Area in Population. 
Countries. miles, 1921. Census of | Census of 
1911. 1921. 
Australasia. 
Australia, Commonwealth of— 
New South Wales eS Mee MRED bea che Aa ioveba Pate is alevacetin'v w' did ayeue'e be 2,603 809,482 | 1,646,734 2,100,371 
Pe es Re AG Nios LED cr ote inleletr icles inimiere org oiane’siia.ees o.nse. 616/055: 940 1,714. ,572 
Victoria...... eee Rete RANA E aol sia hcicfels olstebegtfo.¢,sIsi0)si0.0)<ieie.e\e- 87,884 | 1,315,551 1,531,280 
‘Se E ASS 0S Se ee 380,070 408,558 495,160 
crate NeCMM MIT: SeRv NE re Oty Pe IGE cera sei ns Thayerecievere S016 sien nctonayejae sot 523, 620 3,310 3,867 
VOTO LPAUISRE ETI fie of Mim actaeyrehya.caietocee aves « ae ara’mpeajajajaie.e's + 975,920 282,114 332, 732 
Pie e tee Sere a toe Peet (srl shares, cierels nesses s) 8's. fo senaocus ope. ais 26,215 191,211 213, 780 
(ORGS Eis ie oo goes 5 oR eon 1 UDR oe Ene ae nee nee 670,500 605, 813 755 , 972 
BELA eG OTPOTELOMY CAMEL e ref isins mosuouonerdysia elo, oie 44 cup > 0+ s)0 2,974,581 | 4,455,005 5,485, 734 
TURTLE CNEL AOR Pe Ree 8 aya cis, dlelater ets syd cc cidie digo. 1a.0 afvlays. areséia aiois.a'» 90,540 380, 00015 276 , 888 
pin m News 7e alsin Lin. seer maN Comore ateseeioie 6 s1e.06/s © séis macro as 103,861 | 1,008,468 1,218,913 
SME ONE RPOUIN SAIIOGL. caey ei. oh afeleleisiiei stele Gri vie ajc cess eee 1,260 - 37,157 
TMi gee, A ONS ee en ed ae ee ee 10 - 2,166 
Pier e er ae RMA ES ED «hele \n)030 Ss IAI s ole Sata d qos s «ie ofoldlsleipinis, tin sle,en « 7,083 139,541 157, 266 
Pacific Islands— 
Wayvebn Bs eerie (VEER ITE hencnpe Ht. sonar OOOO Ne BAOOOOEE 385 285 cou 23,5624 
Terr. of New Guinea (late German New Guinea)— 
New Guinea (Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land) 70,000 - 350,000 
BismanslciAre hipelae ois. cies, «.5ia;s:0,shecoore% 15, 752 - 188, 0004 
POlOmMOMM Sale TOG. a sone y cislemye sso «shee reiels 3,800 = 17,0005 
PUG OI OLMOMMES Lam: E SO ee satay ose dist sle-esele: > e.ale: clevepsssjelehes.> «16s 11,000 150,000 150, 5834 
Cri bDert angueaice ss COLODY: seems afeleiclcistesieisid sci sielvscciele pao ee» 208 ouy lat 86, 122 
SAACEN Ci T OUD EY dei face oteiel folsis xisutio, 6, 91's © ageyire lad cleia/s tetusceloiaias < s 16 59 59 
ELC RETIN PPM Bae os0 ole. o Shea taseiTio.075, Sysystnlt skaters nisi ele. speetexersiotoe © > «16 ? 14018 140 
CAE DUG WDE IN 5) ches) leis ole Sisters teR/ ay c0rK 8 BP oA wysiabie ieteia's Bare ats 1 - - 
EES Le ta F525. ch ara! Slalhiys aus, on. aren aaYaks SivieNedhs' #! sie: Aeelats; slave} avaye.dval s 1 30 30 
UT ETS SR UE BRE isco se oo dn eer rine Cote ono OPO U ceo 35 168 168 
AROPAL VEACIies US IARC A dal clots siarrcefimianetele «isis18) si9;5/0h0 ope,esiersie 101, 200 205, 255 765, 664 
OCA HATISUP ALA ST Ah roster ds stems eicis ode uve ois ciel aisishuns’s Sievels 3,278,535 | 6,188,269 | 7,893,788 
Grand Total, British Empire....................008: 13,491,977 424,133,076 |450,315,046 
SumMMaAry BY ConTINENTS— 
SES ah Oe ES ie a rans ioks Satan Ned anacwis Rite’ op steustauefeinis 0.4.33 121,752 | 45,601,214 | 47,600,044 
TST eS es i Sas SR EA er cre era 2,116,084 |323,543,881 | 332,607,788 
PRET A SIN orc ohare 6 oi say- nc attes Sef tdin gai no 9s a Raae Oaiew Hey 3,897,920 | 39,296,361 | 51,048,519 
ETAT Ss MES ok Oecd unin «inhe-p, 0's, slags Aepaleiete 'si3 din apetproosjerw #alens en 4,077, 687 9,503,351 11,164,907 
Anstralaswigs oleh. soss CRN A AO cise chicgs heb) sche Saat eat eieid 2 3,278, 535 6,188,269 7,893, 788 


1 Territory heretofore known as the United Kingdom: area, 121,633 square miles; population, 1921, 
47,341,070. 2 Estimated population Northern Ireland, 1922. * Census, 1911. Nocensusin 1921. 4 Estim- 
ated population, June 30, 1923. 5 Estimated population, 1919. ® Excluding the military and persons on ships 
in harbours. 7Administered by England under a convention dated June 4, 1878; annexed re 
November 5, 1914. 8 Administered provincesonly. 9 Including 16,169 square miles of water within : e 
territorial limits of the Uganda Protectorate. 1° Estimated population, December, 1921. Incluc oe 
567,561 children. 12 Estimated population, 1917. 1 Exclusive of certain aborigines estimated to num a 
9,700. The population stated for Australia is exclusive of full-blooded aborigines, estimated at 100,0 : 
in 1911. 145 Number of Papuans estimated. 1 Population in 1920. 17 The area (280 square miles) ~ 
population (13,209 in 1921) of the Cook and other islands of the Pacific are excluded. ‘The Maori popula- 
tion (52,751 in 1921) is also excluded. 38 Population in 1914. 1 Preliminary return, *° Northern Protector- 
ate and Southern Nigeria and Colony in 1911. 
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16.— Land Area and Population of the World. 


Statistics showing the areas and the population of the various continents and 
of the countries of the world at the latest enumerations are presented in Table 52, 
these populations and areas being mainly taken from official information supplied 
by the countries concerned. In a number of cases, particularly in Asia and Africa, 
the figures are rather rough approximations. 


52.—Population and Area of the Countries of the World, circa 1923. 


Area in Areain 
Countries. Population. square Countries. Population. square 
miles. miles. 
Continents— Asia— 
Europe.........+--+--| 449,781,504 | 3,:776, 700 China and depend- 
SABIE) ists astra teats ese 1,008,331,460 | 17,387,314 ENCIESs 2s ce.ck geen 436,094,953 | 4,277,170 
AICS) G0 cee eee 130,900,065 | 11,736,724 British India......... 247,008,293 | 1,094,300 
North and Central . Japan and dependen- 
America and West cies (incl. Korea).. 78, 203, 200 260, 738 
NGG. Jeewcenaceeers 143 ,853 , 652 8,618,385 Native Indian States 71,939,187 711,032 
South America....... 65, 242,251 7,365,913 Dutch East Indies... 43, 350,834 733,642 
Australasia and Poly- Russia in Asia........ 31,313,000 6,877, 701 
NO SA web ic oes 8,365, 756 8,300,067 Turkey in Asia....... 13,465,000 328,000 
—| Philippine Islands.... 10,314,310 107,772 
Grand Total..... 1,806,474, 718 | 52,185,108 Perpiascesedacmmessee 9,500,000 628,000 
—__|————_|_ Siam ce 9,207,355 200, 148 
Tonking.. 6, 850,453 40,530 
Afghanistan a 6,380,500 270; 000 
Europe— Annamih. 95 fees ee 5,731, 189 39, 758 
Russia in Europe..... 101,409, 539 1,690,659 Nepalsncctincésessne es 5,600,000 54,000 
Gormany.\.8 ee tea 59,858, 284 182,213 Covyilonns.oosscaee oes 4,504,549 25,331 
United Kingdom..... 47,291,382 121, 633 Arabia (Independent) 4,000,000 | 1,000,000 
IFAS). «che creates ss 39, 209,518 212,659 Cochin China........ 3,795,304 22,000 
kGally. Ree entree: 38,835, 941 117,982 SyPidiwsen oo eweat 3,000,000 60,000 
POlaNd ype mee an 27,183,776 149,359 Bokkchara newest 3,000,000 79,000 
Spain (inel. Canary Wecere a shale eoraters 2,849, 282 148, 250 
and Balearic Is.).. 21,347,335 194,800 @Gamibodiainsccn se 2,402,585 57,900 
HVUNIATIG so eek 17,393, 149 122,282 Federated Malay 
Czechoslovakia...... 13,611,349 54,191 Statesic.n-tes ae 1,324,890 27,623 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Uniederated Malay 
Dlateeacneeen tay 12, 027,325 96,134 Statess tec. rete 1,123,274 23,486 
la hliilerchaicanewmeatieceyc 7,945,878 35,875 Straits Settlements... 885, 660 1,662 
Belgium eee eee 7,462,455 11,752 British North Borneo, 
Netherlands cimmamanle 6,865,314 12,582 Brunei and Sara- 
EATIS OITA Re tceite meee te 6,423,486 82,396 Wailksceseesie seater 883, 258 77,106 
Or Grail oer sates ale 6,041,000 35,490 Taos: Navschhesaiepentee 800, 000 96,500 
Sweden BARR RIESE 5,954,316 173,105 Palestinesscs. 2 ane see 757, 182 - 9,000 
GreeGOt ens es conn 5,556,070: 83 ,378 Hong Kong and de- 
Leia thy ne spnoeia ote 4,861,439 89,824 pendencies.......... 625,166 391 
Switzerland.......... 3,886, 090 15,975 GlOas OiC Mra came 545,472 1,638 
qinlanc, serie oats <7 3,366,507 132,550 ASW ec eat Seiya eaciqn a 519, 438 24,310 
Denmark See cae booree 3,267,831 16, 604 Oman iaccnbeinees ane 500,000 82,000 
Taithuaniaccre. conte 2,750,000 59, 633 "EUMNOT, CEC se see sree 377,815 7,330 
NORWAY <t.tye> <i aehiee 2, 632,138 124,064 ||. .  Cypeusth nde marcaas 310, 709 3,584 
Latvia. eaten Mornay 1,596,131 24,440 French India......... 265,388 196 
TDA) LE, Soc ogaatanor 1,110,538 16,955 Bhutaneweces s.eres 250, 000 20,000 
Turkey in Europe.... 1,000,000 10,000 Kwang Chau Wan.. 182,000 190 
PA baniaicce senate 831,877 17,374 Wei-hai-weil.......... 154,416 285 
IDANZIE eer ee: 365,000 754 Bahrein Islands 110,000 275 
Luxemboure ibe Si eee rs 260, 767 999 Macao; Obes: ss «sats 74,866 4 
MES BG. oR tek aie eee 224,680 17 Maldive Islands...... 70,000 - 
Leeland sivasincredas sieht 94,690 39,709 Aden and dependen- 
LBV) ° Sado on cHomboe 65,000 8 COSA AE ees 54,923 80 
Monaco. ............. 23, 418 8\| sSokotrasseaespeunee 12,000 1,382 
Gibraltar... Ma 20,638 2 —$——$___|___ 
San Marino.. 12,027 38 io taliaeecnec- one 1,008,331,460 | 17,387,314 
Liechtenstein.. i 11,110 65 SSS 
SAN GOETS, ceeesta oie araie 5, 231 191 |) Africa— 
= pees and Prot..... 18,750,000 335, 700 
Potala cnet... 449,781,534 | 3,776,700 We yRa essen 13, 225,000 350,000 
— mo West Africa... 12,283,917 | 1,800,566 
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52.—Population and Area of the Countries of the World, circa 1923—concluded. 


: Area in Area in 
Countries. Population. square Countries. Population. es 
miles. mhiles. 
Africa—concluded. North and Central 
AD GSS! tx), stiches 10,000, 000 350,000 America and West 
Belgian Congo........ 8,508,175 909, 654 Indies—concluded. 
Union of South Africa 7,156,312 473,089 Newfoundland and 
Morocco..... peri ek 5,937,071 231,500 ivabracdor asses 263,033 162, 734 
Anglo-Egyptian Martinique.....)..... 244,439 385 
Sudan pivis necig sledadn etal. y 5 ’ 850 5 000 a 014 , 000 Guadeloupe and de- 
Algeria. . 5,802,464 222,180 pendencies.......... 229, 822 532 
Tanganyika Territory] 4/124” 438 365,000 Windward Islands... . 170,581 516 
STEN Fee Siar ee teeta 4,119,000 484 800 Barbados 156,312 166 
Madagascar and ad- Leeward Islands 122,242 716 
jacentislands....... 3,613,341 PeSAO0Os | peeAlasicas een, spe cen. 55,036 590,884 
Mozambique......... 3,120,000 428,132 CUTACROU cee 54,963 403 
Uganda Prot...... pee 3,066,327 | 110,300 Baliatieians eae en 53,031 4,404 
French Equat. Africa 2,845,936 982,049 British Honduras.... 45,317 8,592 
ie POUT A. cots 2,376,000 245,060 Virgin Islands of 
if FTES ae heey eras 2,095,090 50,000 US Alen siadan eee 26,051 132 
Gold: Coast and Prot. 2,078,043 *79,506 Bermuda.. 20,127 19 
1B) Oo) gS peecoahe ogr 2,000,000 | - 40,000 Greenland (Danish)... 14,355 46,740 
Rbodesia.. . je acs oa 1,738,120 440,000 Turks and Caicos Is.. 5,612 166 
Sierra Leoneand Prot. 1,536, 066 30,000 Cayman Islands..:... 5, 253 89 
French Cameroon.... 1,500,000 166,489 St. Pierre and Mique- 
Nyassaland Prot..... 1,201, 983 39,573 lon eee 3,918 93 
Tripolitania and ee eS 
(ORVONAIGR 4.155 seberse 1,000,000 406 , 000 TOG elie. eh ccactets ernie 148,853,652 | 8,618,385 
French Sahara....... 800,000 861,638 S|] 
Italian Somaliland... 650, 000 139,430 || South America— 
Spanish Morocco..... 600, 000 7,700 Brazil (incl. Acre)....} 30,635,605 | 3,275,510 
British Cameroon.... 550,000 31,000 Argentine Republic... 8,698,516 1,153,119 
Basutoland... ....208»- 498,781 11,716 Colombia (excl. Pan- 
French Togoland..... 484,572 21,893 VITIED)Iaighs cae tite ete 5,855,077 440,846 
Mriinean cee. See: 392,151 45,783 Pe@mioxr ites) sae pb ane 5,550,000 722,461 
Mauritius and de- itil edaeemeanetend 8,754,723 289,828 
pendencies.......... 385, 074 809 BOlevia maciese desG hinges 2,889,970 514, 155 
Somaliland Prot...... 300,000 68,000 IWONOZUG IA Sc scesmmociccs 2,411,952 398 , 594 
Portuguese Guinea... 289,000 13,940 ieuadereides thas cues 2,000,000 220,502 
Southwest Africa..... 227, 732 322,400 ROEM CMAN a lafcisis seeds 1,494,958 72,158 
Gambia and Prot.... 209,000 4,132 Suir Leon che 0, <icnsteae erate 1,000, C00 61, 647 
French Somali Coast 208, 000 5,790 {ora chon ence on rerich: 442,522 32, 386 
Zanzibar and Pemba 197,000 1,020 British Guiana....... 307,391 89,480 
Togoland (British)... 188,265 12,600 Dutch Guiana........ 128,822 54,291 
RrAanion,* pees) Ah oe 173,190 970 French Guiana....... 44,202 82,000 
Bechuanaland Prot... 152,983 275,000 Panama Canal Zone. . 23, 757 , i 
Spanish Guinea....... 150,000 10,810 Falkland Islands..... 3,424 7,500 
Cape Verde Islands... 149,793 1,480 South Georgia........ 1,000 1,000 
Swaziland............ 133 , 563 6,678 eo eee ee 
Comoro and Mayotte 109,860 780 DW) Ree eee 65,242,251 | 7,365,913 
St. Thomé and Prin- iy Pustig igen 
CHa de. J yt anes 58,907 360 || Australasia and Poly- 
Seychelles............ 24,523 156 nesia— ' 
Pee ea sac ee eee 20,000 965 Commonwealth of ‘ 
Fernando Po, ete..... 15,896 795 Australigocoee tees 5,435,734 | 2,974,581 
BE tlolena.. i cee. 3,747 47 New Zealand........ 1,218,918 103,861 
Rio de Oro and Adrar 495 109, 200 Territory of New : 
ASCONBION, .<,55..4 00.0 250 34 AGING Bo aera tie csotna 555, 000 89,552 
PAPUA. cee ee) tres Ane 276,888 90,540 
Wiohal. owe <6 as onl2 130,900,065 | 11,736,724 Fa wails? sdacks cerpesies 255,912 6,449 
) dip adopter aetnentiieek: 157, 266 7,083 
North and Central Solomon Islands 
America and West Prot. (British)..... 150,583 11,000 
) Indies— New Hebrides....... 60,000 5,700 
United States...,.... 105,710,620 | 2,973,774 New Caledonia and 2 a 
| WREC Ons cook vase hn 13,887,080 707,198 dependencies........ 57,208 7,650 
WANRA Bde pose Maa eshs 9,226,740 | 3,797,128 Marshall Islands, ete. 
PMD aise. caied a> 3,123,040 44,164 (Japanese mandate) . 45,150 = 
TION accrue otee ce 2,045, 000 10, 204 Western Samoa....... 37,157 1, 260 
Guatemala........... 2,004, 900 48,290 Gilbert and Ellice Is. 386,122 208 
BEUWAROEY feces aes 1,526,000 13,176 French establish- : ; 
Portia Raton 528 2.de 1,299,809 3,435 ments in Oceania... 31,655 1,520 
Dominican Republic. 897,405 19,332 Tongan Is. Prot...... 23,562 385 
peinson, S57 2b. List: 858,188 4,207 Guatls.6h.6+ +s Cphbae 14, 246 210 
FIOMAOTAR, 2, Svs oh wie'sis 662,422 44,275 Samoa (American)... 8,194 58 
is Se pelety Mee 638,119 ha Nauru Island......... 2,166 10 
esta Rica.i4..... 576,581 23, 000 aT ESAT ap eine 
Trinidad and Tobago 865,913 1,976 PORES re ele Sen $s 8,365, 756 3,300, 067 
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1I.—VITAL STATISTICS. 


The collection of vital statistics commenced in Canada, as in England, with 
the registration of baptisms, marriages and burials by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
These registers, maintained by the priests from the first settlement of the country, 
have made it possible for the vital statistics of the French colony to be compiled 
from the year 1610.1. In the beginning, only one copy of such records was made, 
but in 1678 the Sovereign Council of Quebec ordered that in future such records 
should be made in duplicate, and that one copy, duly authenticated, should be 
delivered to the civil authorities. This arrangement was continued after the cession 
of the country to England, and was extended to the newly-established Protestant 
churches by an Act of 1793, but the registration among these latter remained seriously 
defective, both in Lower Canada and in the newly-established province of Upper 
Canada. 

In English-speaking Canada, vital statistics were from the commencement 
incomplete, the pioneer settlers often going out into the wilds far from the authority 
of government and the ministrations of religion. While a law existed in Upper 
Canada requiring ministers of religion to deposit duplicates of their registers of 
baptisms, marriages and deaths with the clerks of the peace for transmission to the 
provincial secretary, this law remained practically a dead letter. Again, the efforts 
made to secure records of births and deaths at the censuses of 1851 and 1861 pro- 
duced most unsatisfactory and even ridiculous results, as was pointed out by Dr. 
J. C. Taché, secretary of the board of registration and statistics, in a memorial 
published in the report of the Canadian Minister of Agriculture for the year 1865. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the inherent unsoundness of securing at a point of time in a 
decennial census a record of births and deaths occurring over a con iderable period 
of time, this method was persisted in down to 1911, when the obviously untrust- 
worthy character of the results obtained led to the discarding of the data obtained 
at the inquiry. In Montreal and Toronto, for example, the local records showed 
11,038 and 5,593 deaths respectively in the calendar year 1910, while the census 
records showed only 7,359 and 3,148 deaths respectively in the year from June 1, 
1910, to May 31, 1911. Similar discrepancies were shown for other areas, proving 
the census data to be very incomplete. 

The Dominion Government instituted in the early 80’s a plan for compiling 
the annual mortuary statistics of cities of 25,000 population and over, by subsidizing 
local boards of health to supply the information under special regulations. A 
beginning was made with the five cities of Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Halifax 
and St. John. By 1891 the list had grown to 25, at a time when in most of the 
provinces the only birth and death statistics were those of the municipalities. Upon 
the organization of provincial bureaus of vital statistics, however, this work was 
abandoned, though a conference of Dominion and provincial officials, held in 1893, 
passed a resolution calling upon the provincial and Dominion authorities to co- 
operate in the work of collecting, compiling and publishing the vital statistics of the 
Dominion. This resolution had, however, no immediate practical results in securing 
accurate or comparable vital statistics. 

Each of the provinces of the Dominion has since Confederation enacted its 
own leg‘slation on vital statistics and administered such legislation according to 
its own individual methods. While the vital statistics of Ontario were published 


1 For a summary of the vital statistics of the Roman Catholic population from 1610 to 1883, see the 
Statistical Year Book of Quebec, 1921, English or French edition, p.51. For details by years of this move- 
pas of population, see Vol. V of the Census of 1871, pp. 160-265, and Vol. IV of the Census of 1881, pp. 134- 
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in considerable detail annually from 1871, the arrangements for the collection of 
data were unsatisfactory. Only in 1906 was the publication of vital statistics begun 
in Prince Edward Island (no report for 1912 has ever been issued), and in Nova 
Scotia the publication of vital statistics dates only from 1909. Because of the 
lacune, and even more because of the incomparability of facts collected, of methods 
of collection and of standard of enforcement, Canadian vital statistics remained 
extremely unsatisfactory and impossible to be compiled on a national basis, as was 
pointed out by the 1912 commission on official statistics, which recommended that 
“for the Dominion, now engaged in building up its national unity, it is important 
that uniform data should render possible to statisticians the institution of true 
interprovincial and international comparisons. By effective co-operation of the 
provinces with the Dominion, this object should be capable of attainment without 
sacrificing the liberty of each province to satisfy its own special statistical require- 
ments.”’ 

The scheme of co-operation, thus outlined, has now been brought into effect as 
a consequence of the establishment of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the 
Statistics Act of 1918, which specifically provided that the Bureau should publish 
an annual report on vital statistics, and of the Dominion-provincial conferences on 
vital statistics. The scheme was in the first instance drawn up in the Bureau and 
submitted to the various provinces; later Dominion-provincial conferences on vital 
statistics were held in June, 1918, and in Dec., 1918, when comprehensive and final 
discussions took place. 

At the conferences of 1918, it was agreed :— (1) that the model Vital Statistics 
Act prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, when accepted by the legisla- 
tures, should form the basis of the vital statistics legislation of the several provinces, 
thus securing uniformity and comparability; (2) that the provinces should under- 
take to obtain the returns of births, marriages and deaths on the prescribed forms 
as approved and adopted at the conference, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to 
supply the forms free of charge; (3) that the provinces should forward to the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics, at such times as might be agreed upon, either the original 
return of births, marriages and deaths, or certified transcriptions of the same; the 
Bureau of Statistics to undertake the mechanical compilation and tabulation. 

Under the scheme outlined above, the vital statistics of all the provinces, except 
Quebec, were secured and compiled on a uniform basis for the year 1920, and, with 
the commencement of 1921, it became possible to issue complete monthly state- 
ments for the eight provinces. The first three annual reports have been issued 
and may be obtained on application to the Dominion Statistician. 

Statistics showing births, marriages, deaths and natural increase in the nine 
provinces of Canada in recent years are given under the various headings in the 
following tables. The statistics for the eight provinces constituting the registra- 
tion area of Canada are compiled for the provinces in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, while the figures for Quebec are taken from the provincial returns. Que- 
bec will be included in the registration area as from Jan. 1, 1926. 

Two important considerations should be borne in mind by the students who 
use either these tables or provincial reports for comparative purposes. 

First, in spite of the improvements recently effected, registration generally, 
and the registration of births in particular, is not universally carried out. ‘The great 
extent of the country and the isolation of many of its inhabitants partly account 
for this unsatisfactory situation. 
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Secondly, the great differences in the age and sex distribution of the population 
in different provinces, as shown by the census of 1921, make comparisons (of crude 
birth rates, for instance) as among the provinces unfair and misleading. Thus, 
for instance, in British Columbia in 1921, there were only 773 females of ages 15 to 
44 to every 1,000 males of these ages, while in Quebec there were 1,017 and in Prince 
Edward Island 986. Evidently, in view of the great disproportion between the 
sexes in British Columbia, the crude birth rate per 1,000 of population in that 
province cannot properly be compared with the crude birth rate in Quebec or Prince 
Edward Island, and consequently a table has been included showing the legitimate 
birth rate per 1,000 married women between 15 and 44 years of age. Again, in 
consequence of different age distributions of population in the different provinces— 
the Prairie Provinces, for instance, have a very young population because of the 
healthy young immigrants whom they attract—a comparison of crude death rates 
of the provinces is misleadiag. In the Prairie Provinces, taken as a unit, only 126 
per thousand of the 1911 population and 149 per thousand of the 1921 population 
had passed 45 years of age, while in Quebec 178, in Ontario 233 and in Prince Edward 
Island 264 per thousand of the population were in 1921 over 45 years of age. These 
latter provinces, having a much larger proportion of persons of advanced ages, will 
inevitably have a higher crude death rate per thousand of population than the 
Prairie Provinces. A table showing the death rates as adjusted on the basis of the 
English ‘standard million” of 1901 has therefore been included. (Table 22). 

The natural increase of the population of Canada is first dealt with, followed 
by detailed tables of births, marriages and deaths in the order named. 


1.—Natural Increase. 


Summary statistics of the births, marriages, deaths and natural increase per 
1,000 of population are given for the years 1920 to 1924 by provinces in Table 1. 
The figures for 1924 are provisional and are not available for the province of Quebec, 
which was not included in the registration area. 

The province of Quebec has perhaps the highest rate of natural increase per 
1,000 of population of any civilized country, 23-4 in 1921, 21-8 in 1922 and 18-6 
in 1923. This brings the average for Canada (exclusive of the territories) up to 
17-8 in 1921, 16-5 in 1922 and-14-7 in 1923, while the remaining eight provinces, 
constituting the registration area, show as their rate of natural increase 15-8 for 
1921, 14-5 in 1922, 13-1 for 1923 and 13-4 for 1924. In Australia the average 
rate of natural increase for the quinquennium 1917 to 1921 was 14-26 and in New 
Zealand 13-29, in England and Wales 7:20 and in Scotland 8-54 per 1,000 of 
population, so that the registration area of Canada compares quite favourably 
with other British countries. 

The rates of natural increase per annum per 1,000 of mean population for 
other countries during recent years are as follows, the period on which observation 
is based being given in each case in parentheses:—Denmark (1911-15), i2-87; Japan 
(1914-17), 12-26; Netherlands (1916-20), 12-25; Norway (1911-15), 11-82; Finland 
(1913-17), 9-14; Italy (1913-17), 8-11; Switzerland (1912-16), 7-89; Sweden (1916- 
20), 6-60; Spain (1915-19), 4-60; Ireland (1916-20), 3-89; France (1910-14), 0-43. 

The present natural increase of the population of Canada is in the neighbour- 
hood of 185,000 per annum, about one-third of which is due to Quebec. 

The births, marriages, deaths and natural increase in Canadian cities having a 
population of 10,000 and over are given for the calendar year 1923 in Table 2. 
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1.—Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths and Natural Increase, by Provinces, for 
the calendar years 1920-1924. 
Norr.—All figures for 1924 are subject to revision. Birth, marriage and death rates for 1920, 1922, 


1923 and 1924 are calculated on the estimated populations and for 1921 on the population as shown by the 
census of 1921. The 1923 and 1924 population is estimated on a new basis. 


Rate of 

Birth Marri- Death | Excess | natural 
rate per age rate rate per| of {increase 

Provinces. Years| Births. 1,000 | Marri- per 1,000)Deaths.| 1,000 | births per 

popu- ages. | popu- popu- over 1,000 

lation. lation. lation. |deaths. | popu- 

lation. 
BSc ial Foie ts a 1920 2,301 25-9 607 6-8] 1,279 14-4} 1,022 11-5 
: 1921 2,156 24-3 518 5°8 1, 209 13-6 947 10-7 
1922 2,160 24-5 579 6°6 1,113 12-6 1,047 11-9 
1923 1,977 22-5 454 5-2 1,142 13-0 835 9-5 
1924 1,763 20-0 408 4-6 954 10:8 809 9-1 
BN OVE COLE. cleans eevee 1920 | 18,181 25-3] 4,411 8-5} 7,563 14-5} 5,621 10-8 
1921 13, 02h 24-9 3,550 6-8 6,420 12-3 6,601 12-6 
1922 12,693 24-0 3,169 6-0 6,679 12-6 6,014 11-4 
1923 11,680 22-0 3, 246 6-1 6, 858 12-9 4, 822 9-1 
1924 11,703 21-9 2,981 5-6 6,523 12-2 5,180 9-7 
New Brunswick............. 1920 | 10,778 29-9) 3,780 9-8} 5,628 15-6] 5,150 13-4 
1921 11,465 30-2 3,173 8-4 5,410 14-2 6,055 15-9 
1922 11,564 29-5 2,799 7-1 5,158 13-2 6,406 16°3 
1923 10,704 27-0 2,911 7:4 5,006 12:6 5,698 14-4 
1924 10,654 26°7 2,964 7-4 4,902 12:3 5, 752 14-4 
20 Ghs ca ee ene ee Bee 1920 72, 297 25-0} 29,361 10-2} 40,410 14:0} 31,887 11-0 
1921 74,152 25-3} 24,871 8-5} 34,551 11-8] 39,601 13-5 
1922 71,430 24-0} 28,360 7-8) 34,034 11-4} 37,396 12-5 
1923 70,056 23-2) 24,842 8-2] 35,637 11-8} 34,419 11-4 
1924 71,126 23-2) 24,038 7:9] 33,034 10-2) 38,092 12-4 
TAINGODAS 3.5 5 Sette ss ein s.nate ce 1920 18,322 30-6 6,068 10-1 6,511 10-9) 11,811 19-7 
1921 18,478 30°38 5,310 8-7 5,388 8-8 13,090 19-0 
1922 17,679 28-2 4,808 7:7 5, 754 9-2) 11,925 21-5 
1923 16,472 25-9 4,544 71 5,330 8-4) 11,142 17-5 
1924 15,445 23-9 4,129 6-4 5,020 7:8] 10,425 16-1 
Saskatchewan............... 1920 22, 839 31-1 5,320 U2 5,918 8-1} 16,921 23-0 
1921 22,493 29-7 5,101 6-7 5,596 7:4) 16,897 22-3 
1922 22,339 28-4 5,061 6-4 6,119 7°8 16, 220 20°6 
1923 20,947 26°3 5,045 6-3 6,151 7-7| 14,796 18-6 
1924 21,085 25-9 4,777 5-9 5,735 7-0} 15,350 18-8 
(CUE ABE a 2) Se 1920 16,531 29-0 5,107 9-0 5,674 10:0) 10,857 19-1 
Laie 1921 16,561 28-1 4,661 7-9 4,940 8-4) 11,621 19-7 
1922 16,163 26°5 4,272 7-0 5, 264 8-6 10, 899 17-8 
1923 15, 060 24-3 4,117 6-6 4,984 8-0} 10 076 16-2 
1924 14, 265 22-4 4,131 6°5 4,756 7:5 9,509 14-9 
British Columbia........... 1920 10,492 20-5 4,690 9-2 4,739 9-3 5, 753 11-3 
pee mt : 1921 10,653 20-3 3, 889 7-4 4,208 8-0 6,445 12-3 
1922 10, 166 18-9 3,763 7-0 4,907 9-1 5, 259 9-8 
1923 10,001 18-4 8,943 7°2 4,955 8-9 5, 046 me 
1924 9,700 17-5 3,968 7:2 4,758 8-6 4,942 8-9 
trationArea)) 1920 | 166,741 26-6) 59,344 9-4) 77,722 12-4 89,019 13-7 
~ ne ig ee 1921 | 168,979 26-4) 51,073 8-0} 67,722 10-6 101, 257 15:8 
1922 | 164,194 25-1] 47,811 7:3) 69,028 10-5 95, 166 14-5 
1923 | 156,897 23°7| 49,102 7:4) 70,063 10-6) 86, 834 13-1 
1924 | 155,741 23-1; 47,396 7:0) 65,682 9-8) 99,059 13-4 
AOE A Th Oe 92 6,328 37-2) 21,587 9-2} 40,686 17°5 15,642 19-6 
[re Saag 193 88,749 37-6] 18,659 7-9] 33,433/ 14-1] 55,316] 23-4 
1922 | 88,377| 35-1] 16,609 6-5} 33,450} 13-3) 54,918} 21-8 
1923 83,579 82:2) 17,361 6-3; 35,148 13-6} 48,438 18-6 
anada (exclusive of the Pale cal ie 
Seiten. Stade Bes vic 1920 | 253,069 29-4) 80,931 9-4 115, 408 13-7 rhe ve 
; 1921 | 257,728 29-3) 69,732 8-0) 101,155 11-6 156,573) a 8 
1922 | 252,571] 27-8] 64, 420 7-1) 102,487, 11-3] 150,084 16-5 

1923 | 249,476] 26-1) 66,463 7:2) 105,211 11-4! 135,265 


> So = 7 2 . . . \ . . 
1Rates for Quebec have been calculated on provincial estimates of population. 
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2,.—Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths and Natural Increase, by Cities of 10,006 
and over, for the calendar year 1923. 


SS SS — 


Excess 
Census of births 
Cities. population, Marriages. | Deaths. over 
1921. deaths. 
P. E. Island— 
Gharlottetow le vant ves tet i siete osarrs 10,814 135 255 38 
Nova Scotia— 
Halifax...... 58,372 584 941 578 
Sydney...... 22,545 219 284 260 
(GIVER eee neconeoonodecddoccenscan: 17,007 148 224 187 
New Brunswick— 
FREE cl NN haere ya SCT aaOS OOOO HOLD Ent 47,166 475 727 577 
Moncton .4...5 iecaae noses cee eee: 17,488 202 251 336¢ 
Quebec— 
Montreal)... far octorecles eletodeeisiteearerrer 618,506 6, 260 10,525 9,408 
Qiuebecwase ss swniletins feria eirteetreta 95,193 779 2,011 2,275 
Wye Lh PO en SOR ASOnor HOOmNE sc oO> 25,001 192 255 528 
to hSU0 ee ee cere Orn.o Cine cree: One oe colon 24,117 2091 306 782 
Sherbrooke: acmasue ee coer serie DSP Oo 1731 435 369 
Three RIVETS: isotesies clei ease 22,367 230 417 519 
Wrestmounts.es cca me secteetsedaeetes stirs 17,593 451 136 —li 
Wea chine: s5 hace weloah cies we iekonisistoeimerae 15,404 781 171 323 
Outremont? sede seen ee ee eee 13, 249 481 101 13 
St Hivacinthe-wcen se teen eee eter: 10, 859 891 160 126 
Shawinigan Pallss.s....casiciwets siete Sacer 10,625 891 143. 387 
5 OT ta Ea Se ae ABE Foi c Oe DOR OG NSED 10,470 521 219 91 
Ontario— 
Moronto arses «<a cttesaeaeete neler yeas ee 521,893 6, 604 6,120 6, 566 
Fammaliton a .< « cyaretotas > Meteo rerater< steisicreelers 114,151 1,355 1,367 1,666 
Qttawas.c asst wee Mei ok solneitnw eae eas 107, 848 1,081 1,718 1,337 
Tondon*ss 0. ovesehie cei ele ee aera 60,959 771 1,014 366 
WAnGSOr sss crate epee teary sreiasierelterole 38,591 847 587 964 
Brantiord.22...cepeee oases eee 29,440 321 334 380 
WKitchenersms.. wee VRE, Aloie'ci Meats os 21,763 245 242 364 
Rings tome et ee aeen a earnse seins 21,753 272 386 166 
Hort. Willian eciecrheies vlettieroinle's' ceive © 20,541 225 204 545 
Poeterboroisliese: see tele tlsiss cieteoicic 20,994 227 331 219 
Sault StemMianie sec wcct cee sects 21,092 216 232 418 
St-Catharimescnan<tiaswclaene sapere: 19, 881 230 289 341 
Guelphas Bea. 18,128 208 259 148 
Straticondi ase co aoe eee 16,094 156 189 207 
Sty. Dhomiaishe: auacscaocises las-taeeatean 16,026 183 206 133 
Port Aa bury spp )atevecat« «pales lela sero 14, 886 193 157 360 
Sarnia Han Sa ors Sateen hai chard erste etelane 14, 877 141 169 247 
Wirarara P's lls eile crscpie soe sts stetste oes 14,764 311 164 243 
Ghathami 2: Maras. con aaa cies are 13, 256 200 256 61 
(Salt oe Ae CESARE. is crenihotets teers etecntes 13, 216 119 160 130 
Belleville. eer tecvtm sac get. Seed ree 12, 206 161 206 139 
Owen Sounds. Seen chante eee REnee 12,190 103 157 159 
CSA Wate nasen a ciicaciees bial. ive eaten 11,940 187 177 328 
INOUE a) SER nan n oo catimoo me Sokodhuo oper 10,692 130 117 297 
Brockvilles. .cmurees« teneeac we cioneranistes 10,043 103 227 1 
Manitoba— 
Winnipers & tee teas ot one 179,087 2,384 1,705 §, 541 
iBrandonteer ..cenectsar et anion MS lee 15,397 193 262 226 
St. Boniiace, asus teeeeteat hee = 12,821 171 326 294 
Saskatchewan— 
i ehabels te ser CASA ATs ee eee 34,432 600 392 648 
PAskAtoonsgns chcle.s ck MeN OUST Whee he 25,739 643 338 486 
MOOSE A Wiwtanies soretmsnter ee aa on eA 19, 285 374 192 384 
Alberta— 
Wal rarest. ciel Secs aa Lode oe eee 63,305 767 653 1,030 
DOH OAK cod coancanboos pup NoeEboooOn 58,821 778 732 1,219 
RUAN a0) a8 Sesto acy NOAA RTO REDO E ORC MO oes 11,097 234 160 202 
British Columbia— 
WENO Socio gon GBB ae CoP tonee IodOne ly APA by 1,668 1,434 1,564 
Victoria..... Di6oee) ApBbes hoo den op aap 38,727 356 488 317 
New Westminster.......... 5: adde..s seas 14,495 196 274 137 


tRoman Catholics only. 
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Natural Increase by Sex.—According to Table 3, the number of male children 
born in 1923 in the registration area exceeded the total male deaths for the year by 
43,049, while the gain in the female population during the same period was 43,666. 
Thus, while the number of male children born exceeded the females by 4,235, the 
higher mortality among males caused a net increase of the female over the male 
population. 


%.—Excess of Births over Deaths in the Registration Area of Canada, by Provinees, 
for each Sex and by Totals, 1923. 


ee 


Males. Females. Both sexog. 
Provinces. 

. Excess of Excess of | Excess of 
Births. | Deaths. | births over| Births. Deaths. | births over |births goes 

deaths. deaths. deaths. 
Prince Edward Island.. 981 552 429 996 598 398 827 
Nova Scotia........... 5,973 3,587 2,386 5,707 3, 281 2,426 4,812 
ew Brunswick........ 5,457 2,618 2,839 5, 247 2,395 2, 852 5,691 
ORGATIO Peres aires ne 36, 141 18,452 17,689 33,915 17, 184 16,731 34,420 
Manitobie Ser aos ok ss 8,397 2,935 5,462 8,075 2,395 5, 680 11,142 
Saskatchewan.......... 10,765 3,442 7,323 10,182 2,740 7,442 14,765 
erta......... aie Soares 7,676 2,861 4,815 7,384 2,145 5, 239 10,054 
British Columbia...... 5,176 3,070 2,106 4,825 1,927 2,898 5,004 
Wotal, 1925.50. cocs oe 80,566 37,517 43,049 76,331 32,665 43, 666 86,715 
Total 1922.07 = as 84,057 37,044 47,013 80,137 31, 984 48,153 95,166 
Potal, 192. 87,134 36,411 50,723 81,845 31,311 50,534 101, 257 
ee ee et 

2.—Births. 


Throughout almost the whole of the civilized world, the birth rate has in the 
past generation been on the decline, though the consequent decline in the rate of 
natural increase has to a considerable extent been offset by a decline in the death 
rate. 


The crude birth rate of England and Wales, for example, was 35-4 per 1,000 
population on the average of the decennium 1871-80, 32-5 in 1881-90 and 29-9 in 
1891-1900. In 1913 the birth rate was 24-1 and, though it rose to 25-5 in 1920, it 
fell again to 22-4 in 1921, to 19-7 in 1923 and to 18-8 in 1924. 


Similarly in France, the crude birth rate declined from an average of 25-4 per 
1,000 population in the 1870’s, 23-9 in the 1880’s and 22-2 in the 1890’s to 20:4 in 
1920, 19-4 in 1923 and 19-2 in 1924. In Germany again, the crude birth rate was 
39-1 in the 1870’s, 36-8 in the 1880’s, 36-1 in the 1890’s, 23-6 in 1922 and 21-0 in 
1924. 


In Canada the crude birth rate still stands at the comparatively high figure of 
26-1 per 1,000 in 1923—the last year for which complete figures are available. 
This is, however, largely due to the influence of Quebec, where the birth rate stood 
at the very high figure of 32-2 per 1,000 in 1923, as compared with 23-7 per 1,000 
in the registration area, where the figures varied from 18-4 per 1,000 in British 
Columbia to 27-0 in New Brunswick and 26-3 in Saskatchewan. 
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Preliminary figures for 1924 show 155,741 living births, which, on the increased 
estimate of population for that year, gives a rate of 23-1 for the registration area, 
the provincial rates varying from 17-5 in British Columbia to 25-9 in Saskatchewan 
and 26-7 in New Brunswick. Statistics of births and birth rates for the five avail- 
able years 1920-24, are given by provinces in Table 4, the provincial figures both of 
births and birth rates for Quebec being appended, so as to show national totals. 


4.—Number of Living Births and Birth Rates, by Provinces, 1920-1924. 


eee ee 
—————————— es 


Living Births. Birth rate per 1,000 population. 
Provinces. $$ 
1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. |} 1920.| 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. 
Peri slan diver o-tretteeace tet 2,301) 2,156) 2,160} 1,977) 1,763] 25-9) 24-3) 24-5} 22-5) 22-0 
WovalScotia: access 1620 13,181] 13,021} 12,693] 11,680) 11,703] 25-3) 24-9} 24-0} 22-0) 21-9 
New Brunswick............- 10,778] 11,465) 11,564) 10,704] 10,654) 29-9) 30-2) 29-5| 27-0) 26-7 
OnDbarlo.s sctecieieeeraelsses ae 72,297| 74,152| 71,430) 70,056] 71,126) 25-0) 25-3) 24-0) 28-2] 23-2 
Manitoba. .. ari setsiae «<font 18,322} 18,478] 17,679} 16,472) 15,445)) 30-6) 30-3} 28-2) 25-9) 28-9 
Saskatchewan.............. 22,839] 22,493] 22,339] 20,947| 21,085} 31-1] 29-7) 28-4) 26-3] 25-9 
SAL DOrtain rc. osteitis sinks mimiee coats 16,531] 16,561] 16,163} 15,060] 14,265] 29-0) 28-1) 26-5} 24-3) 22-4 
British Columbia.......... 10,492} 10,653) 10,166} 10,001] 9,700) 20-5) 20-3) 18-9| 18-4) 17-5 
Registration Area......... 166,741) 168,979] 164,194] 156,897] 155,741) 26-6) 26-4) 25-1) 23-7) 23-1 
Quebecsercsemeacisesse ace 86,328) 88,749] 88,377) 83,579 - |) 37-2) 37-6) 35-1] 32-2 => 
Canada (exclusive of Terri- 

COPIES) Bee ace sci oesee 253, 069| 257,728] 252,571) 240,476 — || 29-4) 29-3) 27-8) 26-1 - 


Legitimate Birth Rates per 1,000 Married Women of Ages 15-44.— 
Undoubtedly the test of birth rate most generally accepted by vital statisticians is 
supplied by the comparison of the total number of legitimate births with the total 
number of married women between the ages of 15 and 44, though a small number of 
births occur where the mothers are either below 15 or past the 45th birthday. This 
test is applied to the registration area of Canada for 1921-23 in Table 5 on the 
assumptions :—(1) that the number of married women in the country has since 1921 
increased proportionately to the estimated increase of the general population, and 
(2) that the number of Canadian-born, of British-born and of foreign-born married 
women has since 1921 increased proportionately to the estimated increase of the 
general population. Since the estimate covers only the short period of two years 


elapsed since the census, the above assumptions may be accepted as approximately 
correct. : 


Two points of great importance are brought out by the table:—first, the sub- 
stantial decline in the birth rate per 1,000 married women in the short period cov- 
ered; secondly, the fact that in the registration area as a whole, foreign-born married 
women have proportionately rather more children than Canadian-born, and these 
considerably more children than British-born. 
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5.—Legitimate Births per 1,000 Married Women of 15-44 Years of Age, by Provinces, 

1921-1923, and by Nativity of Mother, 1923. 


<< >> one 


Legitimate births per 1,000 Legitimate births per 1,000 
married women of pr paces f Canadi ghee. 
. 15-44 f " ol age, of Canadian, Britis 
Provinces. co oe and foreign birth, 1923. 


1921. 1922. 1923. |Canadian.| British. | Foreign. 
Prince Edward Island 245 246-0 226-2 224-9 250-0 270-8 
Nova Scotia. ees a 218 209-6 191-8 191-8 200-8 169-1 
New Brunswick Cs Py in 254 247-9 226-1 227-2 189-0 245-4 
Ontario Ay Lee, On Re is 191 181-4 175-4 178-3 161-7 189-2 
WERMEODA A. opis wa hs 219 204-4 187-2 207-6 144-6 201-1 
Saskatchewan....%........ Pe 213 203-9 188-3 192-0 162-9 198-3 
Alberta ee are eS ane 195 183-1 167-7 176-2 144-7 175-9 
datdigatr Commins)... 0..2.ces00008.:. 144 133-7 130-4 138-9 117-8 143-4 
Canada (Registration Area) 199 188-8 178-0 185-3 152-4 187-9 
RERED ORY. son ees eee 3341 311-31 288-31 - - - 
Canada (exclusive of Territories)....... 2321 223-21 208-71 - - - 


1No statistics of illegitimate births in Quebec are available. The total number of births in Quebec 
has accordingly been used, though as a result the fertility of Quebec and of Canadian married women is 
slightly overestimated. 


In Table 6 will be found for each of the provinces in the registration area the 
percentage of legitimate children born alive to Canadian-born, British-born and 
foreign-born mothers respectively. It is noteworthy that children born to foreign- 
born mothers in 1923 outnumbered children born to Canadian-born mothers in the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta. For the registration area as a whole, 
three out of every five children born had Canadian-born mothers, one a British- 
born mother and one a foreign-born mother. 


6.—Percentage of Legitimate Children born alive to Canadian-born, British-born or 
Foreign-born Mothers, in cach Province, 1923. 


Provinces. Canadian-| British- Foreign- Total. 
born. born. born. 

Peribes Wad eau IRIAN eas. Me hop 608 eis dso 0b clad obs ole 95-8 2-2 2-0 100-0 
ES Cela ee ee ee ore eae 85-4 10-8 3-8 100-0 

Pareriiarieic a me Pe oie ae, ee |, 91-1 4-2 4-7 100-0 
ONES conan git. Site iy 9 eens aa ananae 68-2 21-6 10-2 100-0 
et OA. SESE ee a ee eee 44-9 22-6 32-5 100-0 
RCD NETEIR ac SME i SES EE oy villosa o Soule 37-9 18-7 43-4 100-0 
She Es Se gat ae. Se or ie. Meee AE Oe an an a 32-3 228 44.9 100-0 
RSEAEACEY CRIES OREO Ri eal au xi ble alSiw's ayo c oes 34-7 40-5 24-7 100-0 
Canada (Registration Area)..................00ec00- 59-2 20-4 20-3 100-0 


i eee oT ks a a 7 es 


Sex of Living Births.—Table 7 shows the number of living male and female 
births reported for each province in the registration area in the years 1920-24, 
together with the proportion of male to female births. Prince Edward Island is 
the only province in which the number of female births has in certain years exceeded 
male births. The preliminary figures for 1924 for the registration area indicate 
that among every 1,000 born, 512 were males and 488 females, as compared with a 
proportion of 513 to 487 in 1923, 512 to 488 in 1922 and 516 to 484 in 1921. The 
figures for Quebec, added from provincial reports, show for 1923 a proportion of 
520 males to 480 females and bring the all-Canadian figure for that year up to 516 
males to 484 females. 
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7.—Births (exclusive of Stillbirths) by Sex, and Ratio of Males to Females, 1920-1924. 


NN —————————————— nn Lae 


Males. Females. 
SS ES SS eee paw 
Provinces. Total. to 1,0 
er Per Females. 
Number.} cent of | Number.| cent of 
total. total. 

tbe 5s ee ee 
Prince Edward Island.......... 1920 2,301 1,172 50-9 1,129 49-1 1,038 
1921 2,156 1,073 49-8 1,083 « 50-2 991 
1922 2,160 1,104 51-1 1,056 48-9 1,045 
1923 1,977 981 49-6 996 50-4 985. 
1924 1,763 882 50-0 881 50-0 1,001 
INOVa Collan: c.c.eciasiine caer 1920 13,181 6,740 51-1 6,441 48-9 1,046 
1921 13,021 6,695 51-4 6,326 48-6 1,058 
1922 12,693 6, 630 52-2 6,063 47-8 1,094 
1923 11,680 5,973 51-1 5,707 48-9 1,047 
1924 11,703 6,131 52-4 5,572 47-6 1,100 
New Brunswick. <0... sna0 es ew ole 1920 10,778 5,578 51-8 5, 200 48-2 1,073 
1921 11,465 5,942 51-8 5,523 48-2 1,076. 
1922 11,564 5,955 51-5 5,609 48-5 1,062 
1923 10, 704 5,457 51-0 5, 247 49-0 1,040 
1924 10, 654 5,490 51-5 5, 164 48-5 1,063 
OntariO., sass etree eek a emettee es a= 1920 72,297 37,044 51-2 35, 253 48-8 1,051 
1921 74,152 38,307 51-7 35, 845 48-3 1,069: 
1922 71,430 36,495 51-1 34,935 48-9 1,045 
1923 70,056 36,141 51-6 33,915 48-4 1,066 
1924 71, 126 36,387 51-2 34,739 48-8 1,047 
Manitobssscs snisencrtrer soi 6 1920 18,322 9,399 51-3 8,923 48-7 1,053 
1921 18,478 9,455 51-2 9,023 48-8 1,048 
1922 17,679 8,926 50-5 8,753 49-5 1,020 
1923 16,472 8,397 51-0 8,075 49-0 1,040 
1924 15,445 7,798 50°5 7,647 49-5 1,020 
Saskatchewan... :. sess ce cies 1920 22,839 11, 836 51-8 11,003 48-2 1,076 
1921 22,493 11,620 51-7 10, 873 48-3 1,069 
1922 22,339 11,435 51-2 10,904 48-8 1,049 
1923 20,947 10, 765 51-4 10,182 48-6 1,057 
1924 21,085 10,909 51-7 10,175 48-3 1,072 
AIDOEGA.. cc dere cin si ceirelete tare cies 1920 16,531 8,463 51-2 8,068 48-8 1,049 
1921 16,561 8,493 51-3 8,068 48-7 1,053 
1922 16,163 8,219 50-9 7,944 49-1 1,035 
1923 15,060 7,676 51-0 7,384 49-0 1,040 
1924 14, 265 7,237 50-7 7,02 49-3 1,030 
British'Columbia.. o.ss-cern sess 1920 10,492 5,458 52-0 5,034 48-0 1,084 
1921 10, 653 5,549 52-1 5,104 47-9 1,087 
1922 10, 166 5, 293 52-0 4,873 47-9 1,086 
1923 10,001 5,176 51-8 4,825 48-2 1,073 
1924 9,700 4,980 51:3 4,720 48-7 1,055 
Canada (Registration Area).. 1920 166,741 85,690 §1-4 81,051 48-6 1,057 
“ 1921 168,979 87,134 51:6 81,845 48-4 1,065 
1922 164,194 84,057 §1-2 80,137 48-8 1,049 
1923 156,897 80,566 51-3 76,331 48-7 1,055 
1924 155,741 79,814 61-2 755927 48-8 1,051 
Quebets.hasencesiauees Siceweloertae 1920 86,328 44,975 52-1 41,353 47-9 1,087 
1921 88,749 46,705 52-6 42,044 47-4 ise GB 
1922 88,377 44,998 50:3 43,379 49-7 1,037 
1923 83,579 43,437 52-0 40,142 48-0 1,082 

Canada (exclusive of the Terri- 

tories)........ Sa eleWeic Wiel etd etaies 1920 253,069 | 130,665 51-6 | 122,404 48-4 1,067 
1921 257,728 | 133,839 51-9 123,889 48-1 1,080 
1922 252,571 | 129,055 51-1 | 123,516 48-9 1,045 
1923 740,476 | 124,003 61-6 | 116,473 48-4 1,065 
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Nativity of Parents.—Table 8 classifies the children born in 1923 by country 
of birth of parents, and furnishes some idea to what extent the coming generation 
will be the product of Canadian-born, British-born or foreign-born parents. The 
term “unspecified,” under country of birth, includes for the father illegitimate 
births and births of incomplete record, while for the mother it includes births of 
incomplete record only. 


8.—Number and Percentage of Births (exclusive of Stillbirths) to Fathers and 
Mothers born in specified Country, 1923. 


Number of births with father, | Percentage of births with father, 
mother or both parents mother or both parents 
; F born in specified country. born in specified country. 
Countries of Birth of Parents. 
Both Both 

Father. | Mother. j ORAS, Father. | Mother. Packs 
NEES ES ee ae 88,465 92,598 73, 893 56-4 59-0 47-1 
ay ifed irks We EOS Be Be eee 19,507 20,655 11,310 12-4 13-2 7-2 
Loe eis BR a a5 eee Pe See ee Oe 2,466 2,156 833 1-6 1-4 0-5 
PICOAANE 1S oe Marn hots ee teralas eee Se as 5 6,512 6,948 3,304 4-2 4-4 2-1 
UG TR, BOR CS Ee, Ren yc 514 469 109 0-3 0-3 0-1 
ther BritistOlsless 2k So vys oie asksee ae e+ 90 91 26 0-1 0-1 4 
WemiounGg lind os. s.ccdeb nse oss wees ees 981 971 505 0-6 0:6 0:3 
Other British Possessions............... 507 387 108 0:3 0-2 0-1 
SETA © Ape e eet. Geen ice yet a = ols j 3,756 SOO 2,788 2-4 2-1 1-8 
eben 5S ke ee eee so 435 429 276 0-3 0:3 0-2 
METRIATICN. « Boe treet e ARIE san a sien 346 349 272 0-2 0-2 0-2 
MUPRHOG. oo eo ene ce testis wae ee ceeiste = 445 446 207 0-3 0-3 0-1 
METAL EOIN a eet eae cero aaa iaisSo(ea/>s 2,627 2,375 2,094 1-7 1-5 1:3 
OSE OP oc SOE: ia oo ecle Prarvie 6s 675 537 210 0-4 0:3 0-1 
PPR GAROrE eer teen Sees eats etc sails» 372 370 269 0-2 0-2 0-2 
RE re eet Mey ca ate Stelcfia\o)ninis 2,092 1,639 1,601 1-3 1-0 1-0 
ART Veet Ne erie Peo vse nis Mecisleagie » 844 629 356 0-5 0-4 0-2 
GER See te, Sei ay Slaten as 6 6 1,724 1,582 1,260 1-1 1-0 0-8 
REISE es are oo AE ee Bieter viet wero intwiis/oere'w acne» 4,067 3,522 2,722 2:6 2+2 1-7 
Sweden... 2.8. liens. oe os 6 < DEERE. rrr iertr me 955 721 437 0-6 0-5 0-3 
PACH OIE TIEODE. cwecce si apis s,s soa /alsicfoles 0:9 0\ 3,415 2,619 2,025 2-2 1-7 1:3 
IVAN PAPAM.. cc eee eas ese alae ss + 1,052 1,035 1,004 0-7 0-7 0-6 
OE agite tsi: vation ee eer ir tage een eee 222 156 140 0-1 0-1 0-1 
ated ptapesee. .. ckeeel ... 5 cee oats 10,370 11,610 4,506 6:6 74 2-9 
Bipal CppRI ned. wie. ss feaea a eek eee s 152,439 | 155,651 | 110,255 97-2 99-2 70°2 
Country not specified..............+.+6+- 4,458 1, 246 762 2-8 0-8 0-5 

TOURER ts cree lata cise ates cob e's ack 156,897 | 156,8972) 111,017 100-0 100-0 70-78 


1Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


?Represents for 1923 the number of births where both parents were in the same category as regards 
birthplace. The difference between this figure (111,017) and total births (156,897) equals the number of 
births (45,880) where both parents were not in the same category as regards birthplace. 


?T his number excludes the percentage (29-3) of mixed parentage, i.e., where both parents were not in 
the same category by birthplace. 


Racial Origin of Parents.—Table 9 gives the number and percentage of 
births during 1923, distributed by the principal racial groups. As an indication 
of the improvement which has taken place in obtaining records of racial origin, it 
may be stated that in 1921, 12-8 p.c. of fathers and 11-7 p.c. of mothers were reported 
without a statement as to origin, while in 1922 this number was only 8-9 p.c. of the 
total for fathers and 7-5 p.c. for mothers, and in 1923, 3-0 p.c. for fathers and 1-0 


p.c. for mothers. 
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9.—Number and Percentage of Births (exclusive of Stillbirths) to Fathers and 
Mothers of specified Racial Origins, 1923. 


Number of births with father, |Percentage of births with father, 
mother or both parents mother or both parents 
of specified origin. of specified origin. 
Racial Origins of Parents. ooo : 


Father. | Mother. Both Father. | Mother. Both 


Parents. Parents. 
Pong Shy nso ss cided se -< <eeeeeeiere 54, 869 57,612 40,740 35-0 36-7 26-0 
iba tals Siege ner ae Samer ye SCA S ENO a. 19,877 18,913 8,861 12-7 12-1 5-6 
SeObeho. - sas ecinacsweuneeeenee eee eee 23,756 23,617 11,654 15-1 15-1 7:4 
Welsh so scc.oces > ne canlecen eseiecinerteeere 795 665 136 0:5 0-4 0-1 
AY ORCH: 2 sides nc Seth ei dete ee ee eee 18, 223 19,574 15, 293 11-6 12-5 - 9-7 
OTTNAN 5,001 rnd Bele oie see cies eee 8, 845 9,196 6,417 5-6 5-9 4-1 
ATMenIAn J, ak nace etacmieienyedlerer Cine rae Chae 53 47 45 1 1 1 
Aras trains io. o.<ascsc, deni ajo ofa ain'e auajeeie terres 2,370 2,532 ISe 1:5 1-6 1-4 
Beleian’ = s.cia00 oa aesoteiae eee eee 473 490 313 0-5 0:3 0-2 
Paria -\.ccs<siarstascesccesete ciara eerie 124 78 76 1 1 1 
Ghinese-.cb- 2 eae ce ee eee ee eee 386 366 363 0-2 0-2 0-2 
Grechoslovalkicindds 32s te ctasee nce comets 229 262 163 0-1 0-2 0-1 
BALISIL A ctcjonorecve a ca’a Sistas Arctereteree olor Ree 462 398 159 0:3 0-3 0-1 
ID yiitcls GENE Eero HE TOOO SAAS: N65 Sonoee 1,617 1,576 710 1-0 1-0 0:5 
Pinnish 2; 6 c.c0s-s ve wistcode <ectee meuniere 384 443 339 0-2 0-3 0-2 
Gréele is. ic deiteaneaioe gaat cielo te eee eee 194 98 92 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Plebtew:. scone ee eee ee 1,599 1,566 1,526 1-0 1-0 1-0 
Wanda.) fo s.ae Seieiewe cepa e cece 6 4 1 1 1 
Png arian ciiscs cae See eee ene 362 401 311 0-2 0-3 0-2 
Jeelandic, ic a¢./0nn eee ree kore ss 397 491 314 0-3 0-3 0-2 
Tinian .. c/s seds socsspereas seein = <= farree ere se 1,311 1,559 1,252 0-8 1-0 0-8 
Ttahian.. -. .jacjusess eae eae Sacer oe 2,204 1,874 1,819 1-4 1-2 1-2 
JAPANESE, 2 gece a. Songer elsates sae haan 686 687 683 0-4 0-4 0-4 
INGSEO.. cts os « cea oh eee ee 376 386 335 0-2 0-2 0-2 
INOLWOPIARS, os siciepleeeiinneace's barsearereree 1,566 1,689 894 1-0 1-1 0-6 
BP OMS: Stele oat osc eeepc oe oo orate 1,783 1, 866 1,386 1-1 1-2 0-9 
Rumanian .4.. 2. .ceehieetemesc case ate 613 530 462 0-4 0-3 0:3 
Russian.. a5 2,032 1,959 1,569 1-3 1-2 1-0 
Serbo-Croatian... 145 125 105 0-1 0-1 0-1 
WECISD . cc gisisiee oislavers elvis ieee’ 1,406 1,350 692 0-9 0-9 0-4 
WBS... cient eaaion eames ple. stores bits 195 182 55 0-1 0-1 1 
Syrian 2. ZEA arsc ate eo hoe sek eee 161 118 111 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Ukranian, including Galician............ 4,431 4,515 4,122 2°8 2-9 2-6 
Cher sc cg Seieeish 6 slog entne esis teloarene 6 249 186 3 0:2 0-1 0-1 
Total specittedss.-.4c sectiee = sie eran ee 152,178 | 155,355 | 103,265 97-0 99-0 65-8 
Racial Origin not specified.............-. 4,719 1,542 1,027 3-0 1-0 0-7 
otal 533 «20,2 seacacas. eee 156,897 | 156,897 | 104,2922 100-0 100-0 66-53 


1Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


pane for 1923 the number of births where both parents were in the same category as regards 
racial origin. The difference between this figure (104,292) and the total births (156,897) equals the number 
of births (52,605) where both parents were not in the same category as regards racial origin. 


’This excludes the percentage (33-5) of mixed parentage, i.e., where both parents were not in the same 
category by racial origin. 


Ilegitimacy.—The ratio of illegitimate to total births is, generally speaking, 
low in Canada as compared with other countries. 


Out of 168,979 living births in the registration area of Canada in 1921, 3,334, 
or 1-97 p.c. were returned as the issue of unmarried mothers. In 1922 out of 
164,194 births reported in the registration area, 3,371, or 2-05 p.c. were illegitimate 
and in 1923, 3,408 out of 156,897, or 2:17 p.c. In the latter year there were 1,766 
males and 1,642 females among the illegitimates, or 1,075 males to every 1,000 
females, a larger proportion than is experienced in the general birth rate. This 
disproportionate excess of male births among illegitimates is in accordance with 
the experience of other countries. Statistics are given in Table 10. 
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10.—Number of legitimate Births, classified by Age of Mother, with the Percentage 
they form of Total Living Births, by Provinces, 1923. 


Ages of Mothers. BETS} ON Ss) | N-B: Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. ce 
Area. 
Wnder lS years. o6<...06<5.: - 3 2 18 4 9 8 1 45 
p13 (ST 7h gs ey 12 194 92 626 147 109 99 46 1,325 
7 i ee 21 155 108 535 115 80 shi 361 1,167 
se ee 1 51 24 181 56 36 39 15 "403 
OIA VORPA) Ac ocean eet 3 24 14 95 32 19 19 9 215 
BESO MOATR cit. oat ik dase ia 4 1 13 5 43 22 12 10 8 114 
Miilodd YOATS Hewes Sars. esos = 3 6 15 3 6 8 1 42 
ROAD WeRtS ang... 12 < ne cane - - - 1 2 - 1 - 4 
NOU PEVON aide bluse es wns 5 - 7 65 - 3 5 8 93 
Total illegitimate births, 
UL ae ee Oe ee ee ed 43 443 258 | 1,579 381 274 306 124 3,408 
Meo came nnn OF cco see ve 57 460 222 | 1,519 410 258 314 131 3,371 
Ths 2A Be eg ie 49 396 198 | 1,592 420 252 299 128 3,304 
Per cent of total births, 
NODS. Stvawehetsts «elves 6 < 2-2 3°8 2-4 2°3 2-3 1:3 2-0 1-2 2-17 
YY pe ae Sae e  aeee 2:6 3:6 1-9 2-1 2-3 1-2 1:9 1-3 2°05 
BODI oe S RHEE sae ules 0:5 ot we 2-3 3-0 1-7 2-1 2:3 1-1 1-8 1-2 1-97 
Male illegitimate births, 
PO das eee erg t scarerste oats 27 211 153 840 198 136 150 51 1,766 
PY eae goatee ue eta ia is /nias oie 29 235 115 826 210 138 170 58 1,781 
PO a) sacismtatpuisie. ss me ste aieece 16 201 108 796 222 117 154 68 1,682 
Female illegitimate births, 
DS edd gtatera saa cetalatiieca eae = 16 232 105 739 183 138 156 73 1,642 
BO evaare Betbtwvaie suite a ace/es 6s 28 225 107 693 200 120 144 73 1,590 
ROOT, a ats m0 tcya-a: tra reth 33 195 90 796 198 135 145 60 1,652 


Stillbirths.—Statistics of the number of children born dead in 1923 are shown 
below for the registration area of Canada, according to the status and age of the 
mother; in Quebec in 1922 there were 2,849 stillbirths and in 1923 2,812 stillbirths, 
the latter number including 1,248 stillbirths due to premature birth. 


11.—Stillbirths by Age of Mother and Legitimacy of Child in 1923, with Totals for 1921 


and 1922. 
Age-groups of Unmar- Married Mothers. Regis- 
Mothers. ried tration 
Mothers. | P.E.I. | N.S.| N.B.} Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta.; B.C.} Area. 
Under 15 years of age... 2 - - - - - - - - 2 
DBO VEER. sso etcae ox we 62 1 17 21 146 18 22 25 5 317 
ZO-FA4 WOATII SS 504 oa bck nie 63 7 82 50 520 88 104 74 47 1,035 
PDD. SCBLI 60.0 6 Since Few 28 11 103 56 717 126 99 91 7 1,304 
30-34 years..........2.: 6 9 78 45 659 107 134 84 68 1,190 
B5-39 VeATS..csccesscese 4 12 85 38 504 115 118 79 46 1,001 
40-44 years............- 5 5 380 18 241 45 49 35 384 462 
46 end overs hares ss: 1 - 7 3 27 18 8 11 2 77 
PICHON. coe sunk. 8 9 - 40 | 149 2 34 - 24 265 
OPN 1908. ain 178 54 | 402 | 271 |2,963 519 568 | 399 | 299 5, 658 
POUR LOSE soc ob ote vn ox 195 66 416 259 |3,015 566 587 428 272 5,804 
MUMS TOI 55 cea o 240 58 | 496 | 314 |3,340 586 628 | 399 | 326 6,387 
Ratio to total births, 
ATS ea 5-0 2-7 3-5 2-5 4-1. 3-1 2-7 2-6 2-9 3-5 
Ratio to total births, 
USACE Ss Ge eee ae 5-5 3-0 3-3 2-2 4-1 3+2 2°6 2-6 2°6 3-4 
Ratio to total births, 
pS a ae 6-7 2°7 3°8 2-7 4-4 3-1 2-7 2-4 3-0 3-6 
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Birth Rates in Various Countries.—The relative position occupied by 
Canada and its individual provinces among the countries of the world with respect 
to crude birth rate (the annual number of births per 1,000 of population) is shown 
in Table 12. 


12.—Crude Birth Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Crude : Crude 
Countries. Years. | Birth Countries. Years. | Birth 
Rate Rate 
Boyt sesame. g ors ielten ee otateast skal ate 1923 43° 0F | (Ontario. rca: dmece screeners: 1924 23-2 
CHING 5 ce restate strc en eee 1923 39-6 | Western Australia................ 1924 23-1 
Ceylon i stdin sieges Pines ere 1922 39-1 | Canada (Registration Area)....| 1924 23-1 
AJ ATI AACA. och sessst/p.0: Soztsoiw cvs leresolete eaten 1923 Boca SCOULANG.s Ateehter sta cee tee mae 1924 22°83 
BE RARUNEATI Lars crocs aga) wreae fe exeroretotaye eta eee 1922 Sieky | Albertata..cctrteenise eel Geeesee o 1924 22-4 
BUSA Ia sc. cis sch eee rol isroata Neate 1923 35-68 |e Wnibedustates sascacerncteteetece 1923 22-4 
Russia (European)..............- 1921 SOrD gle A USUELA ree iat he ets cio ate te eee 1923 22-3 
Nor) Meet wien ROO Bab Sac ons 1922 34-2 | Northern Ireland.....-.......... 1924 22-2 
IPORUUS AN siren wusccnters cierecite to oetenerceerers 1922 Soe Sia WV IGtORis ene ce eta e aie ete ae 1923 22-0 
Que DOCH cry aie ac aterc stele eeretoeeelonerereiotaee 1923 Boo ham feel Bh nips more Annan See nea eer 1923 21-9 
ATO Ont a ginion bandos aoe a 1922 32-1 INOVENSCOUAs mecractinn yee semtien 1924 21-9 
SPAM 5 accre sleceracs clexeqeiotsisy bstarsteton eee 1924 29° 9el Soutauaustralite amano 1924 21-9 
Lh) hi ieee ees INO e NOOB CaLAG aut: 1923 29-3 New Zealandts...) ase eee 1923 21-9 
Newfoundland s.cicitestaee re eres 1923 2 4Y | Denmarkenocnecmt ne neeieeie nes 1924 21-9 
@zechoslovakisie.anes aceon entee te 1923 DOMME TUSSI Se etree eaters ae 1923 21-8 
New Bruns wicks erscisidectectnietts 1924 26-7 INOTWAYs «oe etreniets ciemnoeee eaiee 1924 21-7 
Union of South Africa (Whites)....| 1924 26-5 Germany. oo acces ate en 1923 20-9 
Eingary. 2.5, eden er onieeee 1924 263° | Irish Breet State: sansscaeseeteners 1924 20:1 
Netherlands... .qcnsscteasciect cre 1923 26-0 | Prince Edward Island............ 1924 20-0 
Saskatchewan «.(..c0j.00 siteleetse ona 1924 2529) || Belewurn.,.cseaeteaee cee eeee a. 1924 19-9 
Uirucuay sn. aes ceaeeras Sop acrdonee 1923 25-4 Switgzerlandsyg ergs .scee ooo 1923 19-4 
GH eh Be ORR osteo Bis eceterot 1923 2524) |S sC bona. site eee tee eee 1923 19-4 
ADEN antch bt ey eee ae vo HON oS 6 OG ROONTe 1924 25-0 Franconi: «caine eee 1924 19-2 
New South Walesi....c2c0cc2 sence. 1924 24-1 | England and Wales;.............. 1924 18°83 
Manitoba... eee sone 1924 25.29 all SOWEU ON sis.apeeeae ey teiets ie tomer alors 1924 18-1 
Queensland......... Pre Cr TOR 1924 26:9 || British Colunibiak.«..eeene. a, 1924 17-5 
MAUS OTAl LA rotor terials atelier 1923 23-8 _ 


3.—Marriages. 


Nearly a century ago it was observed in the United Kingdom that the number 
of marriages tended to be high when the price of wheat was low and to be low when 
the price of wheat was high. This was quite naturally the case among a population, 
the majority of which was living at a comparatively low standard of comfort, and 
where the staple food, as a consequence, was the chief factor in the cost of living. 

More recently, the curve showing marriage rates has in the United Kingdom 
and in other English-speaking countries ceased to bear any constant relation to the 
price of wheat, the staple food of the people, though it still does so in poorer countries. 
Its place in influencing the marriage rate has, however, been taken by the general 
level of prosperity. Marriages in such countries as the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Canada and Australia tend to increase in “good times” and to dimin- 
ish in “hard times,’’ when great numbers of those who are contemplating marriage 
are led to postpone such marriage until the advent of better industrial conditions. 

Even in the short period covered by the vital statistics of the registration area 
of Canada, the truth of the above statement is supported by the evidence. In 
1920, a year of great prosperity, the marriages occurring in the registration area of 
Canada numbered 59,344 or 9-5 per 1,000 of population; in 1921 they declined 
to 51,073 or 8-0 per 1,000, and in 1922 to 47,811 or 7-3 per 1,000 of popula- 
tion, largely owing to the industrial depression in these years, while in 1923 they 
showed an increase to 49,056, the rate, however, remaining much the same as in 
1922, at 7-4 per 1,000 of population. Again, in 1924, a rather unfavourable 
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year, the preliminary figures show a fall in the rate to 7-0 per 1,000 population. 
It should be mentioned, of course, that there doubtless occurred in 1920 a number of 
deferred marriages, which under more normal conditions would have occurred in 
the war years. Summary statistics of marriages contracted in 1920 to 1924 appear 
in Table 13, the figures and rates for Quebec being taken from provincial sources. 


13.—Number of Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Provinces, 1920-1924. 


A. (NUMBER oF MARRIAGES). 


Years. 1 Bia! Dyas Ded feeds ese N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. |Canada, 
Le ae SPARE 607 4,411 3,780 | 21,587 | 29,361 6,068 5,320 5,107 4,690 80,931 
Lon 2d Hack Aa ae ARS 518 3,550 3,173 | 18,659 | 24,871 5,310 5,101 4,661 3, 889 69,732 
| 3 £9 579 3,169 2,799 | 16,609 | 23,360 4,808 5,061 4,272 3,763 64,420 
N73 clipe ae ne ge 454 3, 246 2,911 | 17,361 | 24,842 4,544 5,045 4,117 3,943 66,463 
Bt)! ee eee 408 2,981 2,964 — | 24,038 4,129 4,777 4,131 3,968 - 


B. (Marriace Rates Per 1,000 Popunarion). 


6-8 8:5 9-8 9-2 10-2 10-1 7:2 9-0 9-2 9-4 
5:8 6:8 8-4 eo 8-5 8-7 6-7 7-9 7-4 8-0 
6-6 6-0 7-1 6-5 1-8 7:7 6-4 7-0 7-0 71 
5-2 6-1 7-4 6:3 8-2 Tl 6:3 6-6 7-2 7:2 
4-6 5-6 7-4 = 7-9 6-4 5-9 6-5 7:2 = 


Ages at Marriage.—The average age of bridegrooms in 1923 was 29-7 years 
and that of brides 25-3 years. The average excess of the bridegrooms’ age was thus 
4-4 years. It may be noted in Table 14 that when the contracting parties are 
grouped by age of bridegroom, the average difference in age is less for the younger 
groups than for the older, being only 0-2 years for grooms under 21, 2-0 years for 
grooms from 21 to 25 years of age and 10-3 years for grooms from 46 to 50 years. 
This is natural, in view of the fact that the groom’s age is generally in excess of the 
bride’s, and therefore as his age increases the range of reasonably possible ages for 
the bride widens. On the other hand, when the parties are grouped by the age of 
the bride, it is found that, although with less regularity than is shown in the table 
by age of grooms, the general tendency is for the older brides to marry men nearer 
their own age than in the case of the younger brides. 

The average ages of bridegrooms and brides are shown by provinces in Table 15. 


14.— Difference in Ages of Bridegrooms and Brides, 1923. 


Average ; orage: | eTaee 

Age-group of aro a Average | excess of ; Average ae excess of 

Bridegroom. Pei da ; Bee Bride- || Age-group of Bride. : on Bride- |° Bride- 

of Bride. | groom’s of Bride. som, | groom’s 

PIO» age. Las age. 

All bridegrooms.... 29-7 25-3 At |) AT brides, ssl 0s 25-3 29-7 4-4 
Under 21 years..... 19-9 19-7 0-2 || Under 21 years..... 19-1 25°38 6-2 
21-25 years......... 23°5 21-5 2-0 || 21-25 years......... 23-2 27-3 4-1 
26-30 years......... 28-3 23-9 4-4 || 26-30 years......... 28-2 31-6 3-4 
31-35 years......... 33-3 26°6 6-7 || 31-85 years......... 33-3 36-5 3+2 
36-40 years......... 38-3 30-1 8-2 || 36-40 years......... 38-4 41-6 3-2 
41-45 years......... 43-3 34-4 8-9 || 41-45 years......... 43-5 47-2 3-7 
46-50 years......... 48-4 38-1 10-3 || 46-50 years......... 48-4 52-1 37 
81 years and over... 59-6 48-3 11-3 || 51 years and over.. 58-3 60-7 2-4 
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15.— Average Age of Contracting Parties, 1923. 


Average 

Average Average excess of 

Provinces. age of age of Groom’s 

Grooms. Brides. age over 

Bride’s. 
Prince Hdward Island... ooo... ce oscil eee eee ae eee 30-8 26°5 4:3 
INGVaiSGotian.benmucdiersaaseree mete PT ROC ey Fan GONE 29-7 25-2 4-5 
New Brunswick. «0 c.<ctew cc co ciao crate Sea yt eee eto tae ae eee ae eee 29-3 24-9 4-4 
Oj ct2) 3 (Oe ae nnn EMA inn Ooi ticic Occ San AOR OEY CASA AE 29°3 25-5 3-8 
1 Rio) e): en Seen ne MRR IE Fer br is mem enn antic .caced ac Or be: 30-1 25-0 5-1 
Saskatchewald.oc ss szsis's s/cd clea ssi 0.5 cleaa scale eae area aeet ee eae 29-5 24-0 5-5 
Pdi o.-\ gt: a ne een IRENE Sr i Set oa apae tee cone aceon 30-1 24-6 5-5 
British Columbia «ites o sicsetsievwieisraeieiceertete ake ot eee fee oie enero teeta 31-8 26-7 5-1 
Canada (Registration Area)................cccccceeccweecneceves 29-7 25°3 4-4 


Nativity of Brides and Bridegrooms.—lIn the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia, in the years 1921 to 1923, the majority of the grooms were not of Canadian 
birth, while the same was true of brides in British Columbia, Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan. In the three Maritime Provinces, the Canadian-born brides and grooms 
show a marked predominance, exceeding 85 p.c. in each case, and in Ontario more 
than two-thirds of both brides and grooms were Canadian-born. For the registration 
area, in 1923, 59-9 p.c. of all grooms and 64-6 p.c. of the brides were Canadian-born. 

Table 16 gives the number of marriages per 1,000 population in each province, 
as well as the percentage distribution of brides and grooms according to nativity. 


16.—Nativity, by Provinces, of Persons Married in the Registration Area, 1921-1923. 


Percentage distribution of Grooms and Brides 


Marriages. by Nativity. 
Provinces. Years. Born in Born 
aon provinces of in other 1 ae os 4 
Total. oe oe residence. provinces. See 
lation. Grooms | Brides. |Grooms| Brides. |Grooms| Brides. 
PB Islanders aoe 1921 518 5-8 92-3 94-6 5:0 1-9 2-7 3-5 
1922 579 6-6 91-9 93+3 4:7 2-6 3-4 4-1 
1923 454 5-2 90-1 94-5 3:7 2-4 6-2 3-1 
NovaiSeotiasee ee ee ae 1921 3,550 6-8 76-3 81-3 6-4 4:5 17:3 14-2 
1922 3,169 6-0 79-0 84-5 5-4 3-3 15-6 12-2 
1923 38, 246 6-1 77-9 83-2 5:4 3-2 16-7 13-6 
New Brunswick........... 1921. | 8,173 | - 9-41 73:4 |! 790 Litt» ce-dalee dee Veena ht 
1922 2,799 7-1 68-8 75°8 13°8 8:8 17-4 15-4 
1923 2,911 7:4 74-2 77°6 9-2 8-1 16-6. 14:3 
Ontariot ses. ork Waele 1921 24, 871 8-5 63-6 66-7 5:6 4:7 30°8 28:6 
1922 23,360 7:8 62-2 65-1 6-9 6-2 30-9 28-7 
1923 24, 842 8-2 61-3 65-9 6-5 5-4 32-2 28-7 
Manito ba wrcsace cetera 1921 5,310 8-7 26-4 37-2 18-1 14-1 55-5 48-7 
1922 4,808 77 26°8 38-8 16-8 12-9 56-4 48-3 
1923 4,544 qfcal 27°8 40-1 17-2 13-8 55-0 46-2 
Saskatchewan.............| 1921 5,101 6:7 7-1 15:6 31°4 28-1 61-5 56-3 
1922 5,061 6-4 8-2 17°3 30:1 27-6 61-7 55-1 
1923 5, 045 6-3 9-0 20°8 31:9 27-5 59-2 51-7 
AN bentan tet tactic eae heres 1921 4,661 7-9 7-0 14-2 26-2 25-1 66-8 60-7 
1922 4,272 7-0 7°8 16-5 26-5 23-6 65-7 59-9 
1923 4,117 6:6 9-1 17:6 23°7 23-0 67-2 59-4 
British Columbia......... 1921 3, 889 7:4 13-7 18:3 22-6 20°5 63-7 61-2 
1922 3,763 7-0 16-6 21-1 23-1 20:7 60°3 58-2 
1923 3,943 7:2 17-6 22-3 22-2 21-6 60-2 56-2 
Canada (Registration 
ATCA) to eer ACR ae, 1921 51,073 8-0 46-9 52-0 13-0 11-3 40-1 36-7 
1922 47,811 7:3 46-3 51:8 13-7 11:8 40-0 36-4 
1923 49,102 7-4 47-1 53-4 12-9 11-2 40-1 35-4 
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Marriage Rates in Various Countries.—For comparative purposes, the 


crude marriage rate per 1,000 of population in various countries of the world 
and in the provinces of eanatia't is shown for the indicated years in Table 17. 


17. Crude Marriage Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


‘ Crude Crude 
Countries. Years. | Marriage Countries. Years. | Marriage 
Rate. Rate. 
MERE Ae sare net ern coe or 1921 12-4 || Hinlandiyee sc. os. cehe eee 1923 7:3 
Balmer Leet hte sess 1923 10°5,, |}, South Australia... cco casas 1923 7:3 
Lalas ATU See OS 2 eer aA ale 1922 10-4 pala ees a 1924 7:2 
PICHIA. Frnt, OES R. NAR cig hens 1911 10-3 || Queensland....... nae 1923 7-2 
Czechoslovakia 1923 9-3 ||.British Columpbia...........4 1924 7-2 
ungary 1924 9-0 Germanyent. 5. Seen 1924 7-1 
SADR Mere re owe ener 1922 8-9 Canada Registration Area) 1924 7-0 
Orcas... « 1921 8-9 |) Western Australia............ 1923 6:8 
Portugal 25 1921 Seen Are Ont Inaeets,.8 keene yes 1921 6:8 
Austria.. 1923 SiGe || OCOLMMC le oe. e . cee et eee 1924 6-6 
Esthonia 1923 SG | MATDErtaat ttt: -trkee an. Sete 1924 6°5 
Italy. . «. 1923 Se eG NTLes. cumtyaet sian bec km ee 1923 6:5 
Wises ec uae Cede eee eect cca 1923 8-2 Manttobade tess nace ae ete 1924 6-4 
Victoria 1923 Be WTC DCC Fa. San OA, see, Sone 1924 6-3 
Lithuania 1924 8-1 Northern Ireland............ 1923 6-2 
paiatics ce te tt ae 1924 8-0 Sweeny ke sed MA) Ieee 1924 6-2 
New South Wales.............. 1923 S20 i) NORWAY cannes oh.t- cca mies 1924 6-0 
NURS e tan roan. eta ee 1924 120" | Saskatehewanl, se .1.e sc se sce 1924 5-9 
Russia (European)............. 1909 7:9 (Greece. vran teak made acces 1921 5-8 
Wew: Zealand. (teense Toes 1923 7-9 @oylontwHe. Sa. See Bae 1922 5°7 
BATCH N SH NE em Ok eae, 5 bee eee 1923 ese NOMS COU his neem cts 102 1924 5-6 
INGEOGRIANCS. 2.4 5 onc supe exe 1924 abe OOeUaN nar cassettes 1923 5:3 
Union of South Afrieca.......... 1922 7:8 || Irish Free State.............. 1923 4.9 
England and Wales............ 1924 7-6 Cel AMe, sctet dimer oiee lec 1923 4-9 
SN Cert: ER Ee aes 1923 7°6 || Prince Edward Island........ 1924 4-6 
New Brunswick............... 1924 7-4 Salyacor in. Arcee eh sisi 1923 3°4 
PE PACMIA ENE ts de cratenlac crc ncvern neve ans 1923 eden MIONOZIICI Ec. % cre cmibiectese te <0: 1922 2-9 
Bripieiaslese: coc. soo aeies se: 1923 Jha | gl WE TUE erent any Snr son aoe 1922 2-6 
4.—Deaths. 


Within the past century and more especially within the past generation there 
has occurred generally throughout the countries of the white world a notable decline 
in the death rate, except where man has brought death upon himself through wars 
and the aftermath of wars. How far this decline has been due to advances in 
medical science, how far to better sanitation and how far to the improvement in the 
general conditions of living as a result of the increase in the productive power of 
humanity, is in dispute, but concerning the facts there is no doubt. 

Perhaps the most impressive testimony regarding this decline in the death 
rate is furnished by the mortality statistics of Sweden, where vital statistics have 
been kept with great accuracy for the whole nation ever since 1750. There the 
crude death rate declined from an average of 35-67 per 1,000 in the decade 1751-60 
to 14-29 in the decade 1911-20 and to 12-0 in 1924. 

Similarly, in England, the crude death rate, which was 22-6 per 1,000 in the 
60’s, 21-3 in the 70’s and 18-2 in the 9(’s of the last century, declined to 15-5 in 
1906, 13-8 in 1913 and 12-2 (England and Wales) in 1924. In Scotland, again, 
the rate was 22-1 in the 60’s, 21-8 in the 70’s, 18-5 in the 90’s, 16-4 in 1906 and 
14-4 in 1924. 

Of course the preceding statements are not to be taken to mean that every 
year will show a decline in the death rate as compared with the preceding year. 
There will always be years of specially high mortality, as for instance 1918, when the 
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death rate in Ontario, the most populous of the provinces included in the registra- 
tion area of Canada, was 15-3 per 1,000 as against 12-0 in 1917 and 11-9 in 1919. 
Over a decade, however, these idiosyncrasies of individual years are reduced to 
negligibility, and it remains true that from decade to decade there is, generally 
speaking and under normal conditions, a decline in the crude death rate of the 
countries of the white world. 

As for Canada, while the period elapsed since the introduction of complete and 
comprehensive vital statistics in 1920 has been too short for the establishing of a 
definite downward trend, there is nevertheless evident a rather extraordinary reduc- 
tion in the death rate in the short period of four years. In Quebec, where the 
same methods of registration have been employed for many years, the mortality 
has shown a decline in recent years from 17-89 per 1,000 in 1910 to 13-63 per 1,000 
in 1923, largely on account of the reduction in infantile mortality. 


1.—General Mortality. 


Total deaths and death rates in recent years are given in Table 18 for the 
registration area of Canada, by provinces. The decline in the absolute number of 
deaths from 77,722 in 1920 to 70,063 in 1923 and 65,682 (provisional figure) in 1924, 
and the drop in the death rate from 12-4 in 1920 to 9-8 (provisional figure) in 1924, 
are notable phenomena. Quebec figures are added from provincial sources. 


—Deaths and Death Rates, by Provinces, 1920-1924. 


Total Deaths. Crude death rate per 1,000 
Provinces. population. 
1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924.1 || 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. |1924,2 

12 De Island iearelatetee mera oan nbe 1,279 1,209 iby atts} 1,142 954 || 14-4 | 13-6 | 12-6 | 13-0 10-8 
INOVa SCObiaenemrte rie clsceite 7,563 6,420 6,679 6,858 6,523 || 14-5 | 12-3 | 12-6 | 12-9 12-2 
New Brunswick Bee itarstercpeveva te 5,628 5,410 5,158 5,006 4,902 || 15-6 | 14-2 | 13-2 | 12-6 12-3 
Ontamomreraeene eet ac 40,410 | 34,551 | 34,034 | 25,637 | 33,034 || 14-0 | 11-8 | 11-4 | 11-8 0-8 
Manitobarppsccctnecn one 6,511 5,388 5, 754 5,330 5,020 |} 10-9 8-8 9-2 8-4 7°83 
Saskatchewan........... Re ROLE RNS 6,119 6,151 5,735 8-1 7-4 TR hoe. 7:0 
ANDOYtds aera or ome 5,674 4,940 5, 264 4,984 4,756 || 10-6 8-4 8-6 8-0 7°5 
British Columbia.......... 4,739 4,208 4,907 4,955 4,758 9:3 8-0 9-1 8-9 8-6 
Canada (Registration 

ATCA) wick Sera once den 77,722 | 67,722 | 69,028 | 70,063 | 65,682 || 12-4 | 10-6 | 10-5 | 10-6 9-8 
Quchecwre mr sane eee 40,686 | 33,433 | 33,459 | 35,148 — || 17-5 | 14-1 | 18-3 | 13-6 - 
Canada (exclusive of terri- 

Lories) 5. SA: See 118,408 (101,155 |102,487 |105, 211 — || 13-7 | 11-6 | 11-3 | 11-4 - 


11924 figures are subject to revision. 


Age Distribution of Decedents.—The number of those dying in the registra- 
tion area in 1921, 1922 and 1923 is given by single years up to 5 years and in 5-year 
groups up to 80 years in Table 19, while the percentage of the total number of deaths 
which occurred in each age-group in each of these years is given in Table 20. It is 
noteworthy that the deaths at the lower ages are yearly constituting a decreasing 
proportion of the total. In 1921, 22-03 p.c. of all deaths were those of infants 
under 1 year, in 1922, 20-70 p.c., in 1923, 19-73 p.c. and in 1924 (provisional 
figure) 18-70 p.c. Similarly, deaths under 5 years of age fell from 28-29 p.c. of the 
total in 1921 to 26-51 p.c. in 1922 and 25-387 p.c. in 1928. 

One rather curious result of this is that the median age at death in the registra- 
tion area (t.e., the age at death of the person who had as many die older than he as 
died younger than he) advanced from 42-46 years in 1921 to 48-79 years in 1923. 
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19.—Distribution of Deaths in the Registration Area, by certain Age= 
Groups, 1921-1923. 


he Me DL 


Deaths at each age, 1921. | Deaths at each age, 1922.) Deaths at each age, 1923. 


Age-groups. 

Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. Female.} Total. | Male. |Female. 
Under 1 year..............| 14,893 | 8,558 6,335 | 14,256 | 8,175 | 6,081 | 13,822 7,914 5,908 
LCE SS RS ae rai 1,996 | 1,069 S201 1 O07 1043 864 | 1,991 | 1,037 954 
PEN en Ss ein aac eee ea 910 501 409 949 497 452 882 475 407 
SCOTS ecw, Mrectkiyhectdy 6x 726 885 341 611 BpAl 290 622 341 281 
CON epg ET cot MA OE aD 605 314 291 535 278 257 456 | 233 223 
Total under 5 years....... 19,130 | 10,827 8,303 | 18,258 | 10,314 7,944 | 17,773 | 10,000 TES 
PEON OOS ocr crete toed las 2,145 1,166 979 1,938 1,048 890 1,818 934 884 
TOPRE HOSTER Son. rcciwich ves sis 1,285 674 611 1,291 691 600 1, 228 673 on5 
IDLO Wears: , ened y 7,5 § otc! 1,607 866 WAL | 1,557 821 736 | 1,641 881 760 
BOE VEATS 455 Fs bd diece ct 1, 893 947 946 1,921 941 980 1,813 893 920 
DAUR SO gee Oe 2,077 | 1,043] 1,034 | 2,038 996 | 1,042] 1,972 992 980 
Ue e VEOTS. ei 2,048 999 1,049 2,098 1,015 1,083 2,022 1,000 1,022 
ONON VOATS ee kas oss 2,479 1, 259 1,220 2,444 1,223 Deer 2,477 1, 243 1,234 
404A VATS To... cat aes cs 2,922 1, 250 1,072 2,416 1, 287 1,129 2,482 Sai 1,101 
45-49 Vearss. Hols. ee ce ees 2,405 1,340 1,065 2,536 1,362 1,174 2,526 1,349 Tuy. 
DOA MEATS. cos cers b sane so 2,775 | 1,488 | 1,287 | 2,780} 1,523 | 1,957 2,831 | 1,550 1, 281 
MD-00 VioaTh. ee tna 3,056 1,720 1,336 9,010 1,892 1,421 3,510 1,972 1,538 
CO-G4 Years cen tias hoe od seis 3,762 2,111 1,651 3,920 2,191 1,729 4,254 2,386 1, 868 
GEV ears. 2a. ck ce as. «5 4,241 2,269 1,972 4,599 2,583 2,016 4,931 2,732 2,199 
TAA VOATRS coos iaschiomeseiacn i 4,720 2,539 2,181 5,048 2,769 2,279 5, 263 2,834 2,429 
WOAG VOM oc oe oma kees 4s 4,500 2,368 2,132 4,913 2,509 2,404 5,190 2,620 2,570 
ce Loh aso? 5: ean a en 5, 967 2,963 8,004 6,532 3,203 3,329 7,011 3,446 3,565 
90 years and over......... 1,201 502 699 1,275 570 705 1,372 599 773 
RPS GOR: APCS 8 Gone 5 Sern astececiae 67,613 | 36,331 | 31,282 | 68,877 | 36,938 | 31,939 | 70,064 37,485 | 32,629 
Age not stated.......5.... 109 80 29 151 106 45 118 82 3 
Total all Ages............ 67,722 | 36,411 | 31,311 | 69,028 | 37,044 | 31,984 | 70,182 37,517 | 32,665 


SSS SS SS ee eS Se eee eee ee a 


20.—Percentage Distribution of Deaths in the Registration Area, by certain Age= 
Groups, 1921-1923. 


Male. Female. Total. 
Age-groups. --—|—— — 
1921. 1922. 1923. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

Puder tT wears sa6f .vsceke 23-56 22-13 21-14 20°25 19-04 18-11 22-03 20°70 19-73 
DURE Me Ee. 1.26% Hike ce" 2-94 2-82 2°77 2°96 2-70 2-92 2°95 2°77 2-84 
ESOT Pe ee oe eee ok 1-38 1-35 1-27 1-31 1-42 1°25 1-35 1-38 1-26 
GON es ecest Aieh oans 1-06 0:87 0-91 1-09 0-91 0-86 1-07 0-89 0-89 
ACAD cat <b, nes RE eee ue 0-86 0:75 0-62 0-93 0-80 0-68 0-89 0-77 0-65 
Total under 5 years........| 29-80 27-92 26°71 26°54 24-87 23-82 28-29 26-51 25-37 
SURV CBr, APR Mos ee 2 3-21 2-84 2-49 3-13 2-79 2°71 3°17 2-81 2-59 
10-14 years 1-86 1-87 1-80 1-95 1-88 1-70 1-90 1-87 1-75 
15-19 years 2°38 2-22 2-35 2:37 2°30 2-33 2-38 2-26 2-34 
20-24 years 2-61 2-55 2-39 3-02 3-07 2-82 2-80 2-79 2-59 
25-29 years 2°87 2-70 2-65 3°31 3°26 3-00 3-07 2-96 2-81 
30-34 years A 65) 2-75 2-67 3°35 3°39 3-13 3°03 3-05 2-89 
35-39 years 3°47 3°31 3:32 3-90 3-82 3°78 3°67 3-55 3-54 
40-44 years 3-44 3-49 3:56 3-43 3-53 3-37 3°43 3-51 | 3°47 
45-49 years 3-69 3-69 3-60 3-40 3-68 3°61 3°56 3°68 3°61 
50-54 years 4-10 4-12 4-14 4-11 3-94 3-93 4-10 4-04 4-04 
55-59 years 4-73 5-12 5-27 4-27 4-45 4-71 4-52 4-81 5-01 
Re GA ya, Meee ccs bel T 5-81 5-93 6-37 5-28 5-41 5-72 5-56 5-69 6-07 
GB-OO Wears: ids ines bes 6-25 6-99 7:30 6-30 6-31 6°74 6:27 6-68 7-04 
Vii St Sef. e: ne 6-99 7-50 7:57 6-97 7-14 7:44 6-98 7-33 7-51 
PaO RANS eS ees 6-52 6-79 7-00 6-82 7:53 7-88 6°66 7-13 7°41 
BBO enna; 2. onc b ahs oan 8-16 8-67 9-21 9-60 10-42 10-93 “83 9-48 10-00 
90 years and over......... 1-38 1-54 1-60 2-23 2-21 2°37 1-78 1-85 1-96 
be es 
Total for all stated ages. | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 100-00 


Death Rates by Age-groups.—The death rates per 1,000 persons living in 
each group are shown in Table 21 for the years 1921, 1922 and 1923. The calcula- 
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tions are made on the assumption that the age constitution of the estimated popula- 
tion of the later years is the same as that of the ascertained population of the census 
year. In view of the shortness of the period under consideration, this assumption 
is approximately accurate. 

In this table, as well as in the preceding table, will be noted a declining death 
rate at the earlier ages, a stationary death rate between 35 and 55, and an increasing 
death rate after 55. While the Canadian period of observation is too short to 
establish these as general conclusions, the experience of other countries tends to 
confirm them as being common to the civilized countries of the world. 


21.—Death Rates per 1,000 Living in each Age-Group in the Registration Area, by 
Provinces, 1921-1923. 


Regis- 
Age-groups. Years. | P.E-I.} N.S N.B. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. pots 
rea, 

Under 5 years....| 1921 23°6 27-5 35-7 28-4 25-6 20°8 23-3 15:4 25-9 
1922 20-8 25-6 30-3 24-8 26-6 20-9 23-2 18-0 24-1 

1923 24-8 24:4 28-6 24-6 21-8 21-0 21-5 17°6 23-2 

5-9 years.........| 1921 3-4 2-1 3-4 3-0 2-8 2-7 3-9 1-7 2-9 
1922 2-2 2-5 2-8 2-3 2-8 2-8 3:4 2-0 2:6 

1923 2°6 2-0 1:8 2:3 2:4 2-8 2-8 2-4 2:4 

10-14 years.......| 1921 2°9 1:7 2-5 1-9 2-2 2-1 2:3 1-6 2-0 
1922 1-4 2-0 1:8 1-8 1-8 2-0 3-1 2-2 2-0 

1923 0:4 1:5 2-1 1:7 1-8 2-1 2:3 2:3 1-9 

15-19 years.......] 1921 4-5 3-4 4:3 2:8 2-5 2-5 2-9 2:4 2-9 
1922 3-6 3-2 3-1 2-5 2-8 2-6 2-8 3-4 2-7 

1923 3-7 3-0 3-1 2-5 2-8 3-0 3-2 3-5 2-8 

20-24 years....... 1921 5-1 4-8 4-5 3:6 3-6 3-2 3°7 3-4 3-7 
1922 4-6 5-1 5-1 3-5 3-0 3-3 3-2 4-2 3-7 

1923 3:9 4-4 4.9 3-1 3-1 3-1 3°3 4-2 3-4 

25-384 years.......| 1921 5-1 4-8 5-1 4-3 3-7 3-1 3-7 4-1 4-1 
1922 5-1 4-9 5:3 4-0 3-5 3:3 3°8 4-2 4-0 

1923 3-8 5-5 4-9 3-9 3°4 2-9 3-2 4-0 3°83 

35-44 years.......| 1921 6:2 5-6 6-8 5-6 4-8 43 4-8 5:5 5+3 
1922 5-5 5-8 6-5 5-3 5-0 4-5 5-3 5-6 5-3 

1923 5-4 6-9 6:7 5:3 4-1 4-3 4-9 5-8 5-3 

45-54 years....... 1921 71 8-8 9-0 8-8 8-0 6:5 7:7 9-5 8-5 
1922 7:4 9-1 9-9 8-5 8-0 6-9 8-0 9-6 8:5 

1923 76 9-1 8-5 8-8 7:8 6:7 7:6 9:3 8:5 

55-64 years....... 1921 16-8 16-2 18-5 18-3 15-4 13-4 17-3 17-7 17-4 
1922 14-0 16:9 18-9 18:5 17-9 15-6 16:5 20-2 18-1 

1923 15-4 18-0 19-2 20-4 16-9 15:8 16:8 20:3 19-2 

65-74 years....... 1921 40-1 36:8 45-9 44-5 40-9 34-1 38-5 36-2 41-9 
1922 38-2 40-3 45-6 46-1 39°4 38-5 42-7 48-3 44-3 

1923 34-5 42-4 45-0 49-1 43-6 39°7 41-1 48-0 46-3 

75 years and over| 1921 109-4 111-8 127-6 128-4 101-5 93-0 101-3 108-9 120-4 
1922 112-4 121-2 127-2 135-7 124-3 114-4 121-4 110-3 128-9 

1923 123-3 | 130-4} 126-7] 144-6] 119-6} 112-8] 125-7 | 124-2 136-1 

All Ages......... 1921 13-6 12-3 14-2 11-8 8-8 7-4 8-4 8-0 10-6 
1922 12-6 12:6 13-2 11-4 9-2 7:8 8-6 9-1 10-5 

1923 13-0 13-0 12-6 11-8 8-4 7:7 8-1 9-2 10-6 


Adjusted Death Rates.—While the crude death rate gives the actual mortality 
per unit of population, the differing age constitution of the population in different 
communities and the high mortality among infants and elderly people makes the 
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crude death rate no true test of the relative expectation of life in such communities. 
Where the age constitution of a particular group is particularly favourable to low 
mortality, as, for example, in an army in peace time, the crude death rate will be 
lower than elsewhere. 


When comparisons of the rates of mortality in two communities are given by 
age-groups as is done for the eight provinces in Table 21, the effects of differ- 
ences in age constitution between these communities are eliminated, but 
by a rather cumbrous process, which does not bring together and express as a single 
figure the facts of the situation. It has therefore been considered desirable to adopt 
a particular community as a standard, and to find what the death rates of other 
communities would have been if the age and sex constitution of their population had 
corresponded to those of the community taken as a standard. The “standard” 
population chosen for this purpose in England and Wales and the United States is 
the “standard million,” based on the age and sex distribution per million of the 
population of England and Wales at the census of 1901. This age and sex dis- 
tribution was as follows:— 


Age-groups. Persons. Males. Females. 
AICHE oc 8 Face lege ta a ed el gr 1,000, 000 483, 543 516, 457 
Rd peo care tre ance ee We: ee ce | 114, 262 57,039 5.223 
ss EY CHUMP Cae oe ir toe c)-.2). ets EE levied obese vig aoc 107, 209 53,462 53,747 
IGT VOCALS tre meres ey. SUR Re otter ee 102,735 51,370 51,365 
See Y YOURS net ee eRe WORN ar aus Rtn clos hil te vector Penthen dra aes 99,796 49,420 50,376 
IEE! SENT te Schnee, a ae a 95,946 45, 273 50, 673 
a) sHES CALS EEE PARSE MINE AF METI in sled nice a'eige wives oc ele't 161,579 76,425 85, 154 
SA CANS Ne te Pee ER 315 Aciisico acc aN hiv-cidlevale-anie viele sly 122, 849 59, 394 63,455 
Bae CALS Mer RTI en er Aha HNN Ohad baby this iseeateeve 89, 222 42,924 |- 46, 298 
LESTE ROS OE IS oe CA sen Fr ota el eg ete a 59,741 27,913 31, 828 
VESTED S72 Se oor opin eee 33,080 14,691 18,389 
Moby DAU AUCMIY Cem eee tere neat sera cay enccciva ss cickwaressd asus 13,581 5,632 7,949 


SS Es Se Ee et ok Ee) PLE | Le 


The process above described has been applied to the population of the registra- 
tion area of Canada in Table 22, in which it may be noted that the comparatively 
high crude death rates in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario, due to an unfavour- 
able age distribution of their population, are considerably lower when adjusted 
to the “standard million.”” The very reverse is the case in the Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia, where the low crude death rate is due in part to the favour- 
able age distribution of the population. For the registration area as a whole, the 
adjusted death rate is somewhat lower than the crude death rate, indicating that 
the age distribution of our population is somewhat less favourable to low mortality 
than was the case with the “standard million” of England and Wales at the census 
of 1901. 
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22.—Crude and Adjusted Death Rates in the Registration Area, by Provinces and 
Sexes, 1921-1923. 


i ee 


1921. 1922, 1928. 
Provinces. ee ee Eee 
Males. | Females. | Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. 
P. E. Island— 
Grudew. 25 ihes anc 13-8 13-5 13-6 13-1 12-0 12-6 12-4 13-8 13-1 
Adjusted.......... 10-6 10-1 10-3 9-8 8-8 9:3 9-1 10-2 9-7 
Nova Scotia— 
Wide: ey eaeeeaes 12-7 11-8 12-3 13-1 12-2 12-6 13-3 12-6 13-0 
Adinsted esa scsiern 10-8 9-8 10:3 11-1 9-9 10-5 11-2 10-1 10 
New Brunswick— 
(SMU «en, 14-8 13-7 14-2 13-5 12-8 13-2 13-0 12-3 12-7 
AdIustedi. 25. nace: 12-8 11-9 12-4 11-9 11-4 11-7 11-5 10-9 11-2 
Ontario— 
Crude pasate ke 12-2 11-4 11-8 11-7 11-1 11-4 12-1 11-5 11-8 
Adjusted. se... 00 ae 11:3 10:3 10-8 10:8 9-9 10:4 11-1 10-3 10-7 
Manitoba— 
Cruden ieee 9-2 8-4 8-8 9-4 9-0 9-2 8-8 7-9 8-4 
INC IIELIEO baa ganccbc 10-0 9-2 9-6 10-2 10-0 10-1 9-7 8-9 9-3 
Saskatchewan— 
Cradeis>.. .o-nemee 7-4 7:3 7:4 7-9 7:6 7:8 7:9 76 7:8 
Adjusted.......... 8-4 8-2 8:3 9-2 8-7 8-9 9-2 8-6 8-9 
Alberta— 
Crude vce nik OEE 8 7-9 8-4 8-9 8:3 8-6 8-4 7-7 8-1 
Adjasted.......¢5. 10-1 8-9 9-4 10-2 9-7 9-9 9-8 9-1 9-5 
British Columbia— 
Crude; sjongeeee 8-9 7-0 8-0 10-1 7-8 9-1 10-1 8:0 9-2 
Adjusted....2esee 9°3 7:6 8-4 10:7 8-7 9-7 10°8 9-0 9-8 
Canada (Registra- 
tion Area)— 
Crude 2.2 secre 10-9 10-2 10-6 10-8 10-2 10-5 10-9 10-3 10-6 
Adjusted........ 10-7 9-8 10-2 10-6 9-8 10-2 10-6 9-9 10-3 


Causes of Death.—About 84 p.c. of all deaths recorded in the registration 
area were due in 1921 to 1923 to the 26 causes of deaths specified in Tables 23 
and 24. 


Diseases showing increases in the period were influenza, tuberculosis of the 
lungs, cancer, diabetes mellitus, diseases of the heart and of the arteries, pneumonia, 
appendicitis, hernia, nephritis, diseases of the prostate, congenital malformations, 
suicides and other violent deaths. Mortality from typhoid fever, diphtheria, menin- 
gitis, apoplexy, paralysis, bronchitis, diarrhoea and enteritis, and diseases of early 
infancy, showed distinct declines. Provisional figures for 1924, a distinctly healthier 
year, show deaths from certain diseases as follows:— 


CAUSES OF DEATH. 


Diseases ofthe heart eos: x sis eivels ats sisjusatos cia dean 018 b nlasotegs ein Maree eibets SRT oie eins lees 7,186 
PNGUIM ODID a ertarciac delice ence lets nis ors ele ajo ahs Sv areata OS eT ests, Semen: 4,956 
Gamer gy hts 2 ars aciees ciete iene orace eiplale Sarasa v a. diaye iv: Via Sete op vere aes iI ioe ee alee 5,518 - 
Tu DOLCULOSES , WUNES saver coc csile areintsuararate pisloia-e eiaceocchelatsferaretereleasete's Seeeamrnmtettere ate earch 3, 757 
Tuberculosis; Other organs ins. cisia.:2'stavecle'sleiesaetalo Stele iateYo oateloe oiolele Sees eae eeee 813 
Diseases Of CHE aRCOPIGS cic cis cyav 0/</esuta'sfs.0.0is\e7s <ivlciele ele alot unions ee meee min ereeadors 3,678 
Diarrhoea and ‘Gnteritisys . civsiscrate 012 cis s'eieaieelsiejeln an wictelelere eee cieie.o catele etpiatcletas sie 1,875 
Congenital malformationay. 14s ccs ose ee oe e.c'c ale See oethtocieneeisely testecstalt ie cs 1,045 
Congenital debilytyjiciaeias caialvacielcave-e stojerere apne cusp lbatereraie lee iat eaieetateeateinie lay etebons 1,304 
Premat(are Dinh beers eree ac leyewk xivie/e'alalescrare oe etetaveteiatcteielernte atevereraaie aster chet atte a relers 2,955 


Tin fanny ‘svt: lotr tila ie cere sree: alas nssss oorers's.n/a.u, Siwca @'asae ole sibs a tiolaton or taretebatsteateaeeietate See 542 


Influenza 


Paralysis 


Diphtheria 
Bronchitis... 
’ Appendicitis 


CAUSES OF DEATH 


CAUSES OF DEATH—concluded. 
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Especially notable are the declines from 1923 in influenza, pneumonia, tuber- 
culosis of the lungs, diabetes mellitus, bronchitis, diseases of the heart and senility. 
On the other hand, deaths from cancer, diseases of the arteries, congenital mal- 
formations, nephritis, appendicitis and anzemia chlorosis show increases as com- 
pared with the previous year. 


Attention may be drawn to the decline in the number of deaths from ill-defined 
diseases as showing the increasing accuracy of diagnoses and of the resulting sta- 


tistics. 


(Table 23). 


23.— Deaths in the Registration Area of Canada, by Principal Causes, 1921-1923. 


Int. list No.1 Causes of Death. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
Pa ae OS I Re A a ea AD 501 4 419 480 
Sih Pare a Se edn 4,297 1,024 851 
Me Bete eha wateiche <M eye 8 940 2,400 3,578 
31 |Tuberculosis, lungs 3,903 3,870 3,959 
Ore A MHCECUIOSIS, “OLMEr OLLANS: dassccccs ce dcsscs ves esses 886 871 859 
ee AMI ANCONA ate Sein wee nee Liss BY Neale) BONE ote 2 ae 4,826 5,118 5, 157 
DIE RUD CLOR TMOELL US as elainti aie Sielss/v cine cle Yn nlele Sisco a's estes 6114 707 722 
STEEP CIMOLISIS ses Cease sc scce >) ceceasec ens faeces 735 780 756 
AQ (i SENSU TIS GS IP ce nae SIR ec an pee a ee 592 328 287 
74 |Cerebral hemorrhage, apoplexy.............+++200+00e 2,600 2,598 2,467 
Sol ects Ihe gas Na RO NO REAR CES, £ rol tein een epee 809 739 698 
80 |Infantile convulsions (under 5 yrs)..............-s000-4 614 599 477 
Gy RMHCHSCH Ora TIO MOAI, . et e\cloe s vielbic oa a pense sles ne 6,021 6,622 7,491 
Dts rseAses Ole AVLCPIOS soc 12s aiiee sb nsnbeien ss leete's 2,555 2,889 3,165 
Ut erOneitttio ee ee ae et an, vecily sok spas melee 905 851 751 
EN Ag Ba orig Bede ch <a ausrnts bid) vos, e aie > o FR os 5,966 6,399 6, 237 
AES TAA Diaries AN CNUCTILISs...icc0c sos deeeesilees eceeen eae 3,218 2,843 2,061 
ELT PAD RPNGICIEIS: co colath sah o cs at aa 816 840 843 
118 | Hernia, intestinal obstruction. . _ 568-| 634 615 
Rect AOTC ee cee eee ic sGe dis ce cceeamarcksansess 72,041 y Pea a 2,472 
Lab AIRCRBes Ol LS PTONtAte i) a. ack vis dete ws od see ee pees 304-4 319 375 
150° |\Congenrtal malformations. ,.....c0sccceece reve nwneres 862 908 990 
160-163 | Diseases of early infancy...........0..00cc eee e ence eens 6,090 6,169 ) 730 
POT Cos Fh iat 10 O74 mn a Pe 2,914 2,759 2,918 
Pea eee NTERTERBT TOL ee ee aay cea loles cco sigw Sine cit env a's 431 487 538 
175-203 | Violent deaths (suicides excepted).................55- 3,666 3,647 3,833 
Re RORGreDIRIEd CANSOR fo. .0 45 scar tie cys fine gies ma Ane ne ol 10,983 10,413 10, 650 
TRUDE CUNO CAUSE Sree tec crac sncsese ences snes 65, 654 67,346 68, 960 
Deas NLD HMOM LURCASES..i0c5 46 5.00 ae veda ees e whee vaso une ages 2,068 1,682 1,222 
Matai Denbiae, t,t. he uc. calla erate Tenens. 67,722 69,028 70,182 


1 The numbers given in this column refer to the International List of Meet die 
the International Commission on the Classification of Diseases and Causes of Death in 1920. 


fication is accepted in almost all civilized countries, 


| 


Causes of Death, as revised by 


This classi- 
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24.—Death Rates per 100,000 Population, in the Registration Area, by Principal Causes, 


1921-1923. 

nt. list No. Causes of Death. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
ti T'yphoid fever'.i: oc. dccle ect aere ee ee ener 8 6 7 
10 | Diphtheria... .:cicasseaeae steerer teat eteme ee 20 16 13 
Jd jInflaenza..... :./.0% cia nese neti een certs 15 37 54 
31" Tuberculosis, lungs <:..cacenss cette seine ee ane eee 61 59 60 
32-37) | Luberculosis, obheriorgansees eter ieee rete 14 13 13 
43-49 | Cancer sii. .aiec san aseehnp Leet eee eC RRCCE ERE EE 75 78 78 
57 | Diabetes mellitus. seus cen Rite eres 10 11 11 
58) | Ansemiaichlorosisyssqe.0acs sane Cheer a teeieea Re ateee 11 12 ll 
71 | Meningitis 24's. oon eee eee 9 5 4 
74 |Cerebral hemorrhage, apoplexy................seeeee- 41 40 37 
75-76 |Paralysissentia, Meats seat Sea eee CEE eee 13 11 11 
80 |Infantile convulsions (under 5 years)...... ‘ sont aan ee ee 10 9 7 
87-90 || Diseases\of thoihearts..nenccee maeecceenr ne BenerEe 94 101 113 
91 | Diseasesiofftthoarteries’. a-centaccee eb acttoe aenteenieete 40 44 48 
09: }| Bronehitissesncaa.ccoe deaae were acre eee 14 13 11 
100-101 || Pneumion tanec, acetone meee eae ane Ree 93 98 94 
13-114 {Dismhceaand enteritiss an eemer nee nectar e eee 50 43 31 
117 |Appendicitis............0....4 UT Lae aces eee 13 13 13 
118 | Hernia, intestinal obstruction.......................-. 9 10 9 
1257129 Al Nephvitiss: macer dace eer Pecne oe tare eee ene 32 32 37 
135 |Diseases of the prostate......:2-..0:cceseessecceecees 5 5 6 
159 |Congenital malformations.............eccececccceces. 13 14 15 
160-163 | Diseases of early infancy............0..s.eceececcese.. 95 94 86 
1645 | Senility. (olcvage eee ee ener ene et ane mee 45 42 44 
LGSHIT4 dS uici desis iazccits concatenate ee 7 7 8 
175-203 |Violent deaths (suicides excepted).:.................. 57 56 58 
Otberienecitied causeseamssenee Gene ene e eee tena 171 159 161 
Mortal ispecitied\causés-c,...) seeiea eee arn eee eee CE LS eae Kis wi 
20s—2054 Mll-definediciseacos:.. een cos ante ee eee nee 32 26 18 
otal deaths ..\40.s.ds ede qtdtneeee ate ee ron gk eee | Meme yr Pe iiad.656 


Comparative Crude Death Rates of Different. Countries.—In Table 25 
will be found a comparative statement of the crude death rates of various countries 
and provinces for the latest available year. Itis worthy of note that three Canadian 
provinces have the lowest death rates in the list, and that the registration area of 
Canada has a lower death rate than any other leading countries except Australia, 
New Zealand and the Netherlands. The low death rates in the Prairie Provinces are 
in all three cases due in part to a favourable age distribution of population. 
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25.—Crude Death Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 

Countries. Years. Death Countries. Years. Death 

Rate. Rate. 
Saskatchewan................- 1924 EO ll WRGVIS cee ces eresGre secs rons 1923 13-7 
PATIGORER uy «eta chee cca sGyes: oS 1924 20) iW (GQLOCCRcn sere cee ceo mitese 1921 13-8 
MTEMICOD AA. fe ctthks 2 Wet sce’. 1924 T28.. \kGermany. wees soe oeeeeereres 1923 13-9 
ENG ZORA: ety oo fone we sceesee - 1924 8-3 || Newfoundland............... 1923 14-2 
British Columbia.............. 1924 SoG willie LUSRIA. es were tech anes eevee ee 1922 14-2 
aoenaisnd 2) 28.220: 82... Ark 1924 8-9 || Irish Free State.............. 1924 © 14-4 
Western Australia.............. 1924 OA “|| Scotland’... 24 sis .almestemeen 1924 14-4 
South Australia.;. ih .e0s 346 asre 1924 G2 a abinland.., calessssco-« oo meomtneler 1923 14-7 
New South Wales.............. 1924 G23 FON PATO EN LING a sce joie sores elas 1921 14-8 
Peet iain ton ceo tee ea tig seas 1924 OUa S| PRIBCHOD ees. seis acoso eeomte ects 1923 15-0 
INBUNOKIGNOS, «a cenie cns annie» 1924 9-6 || Czechoslovakia...........-.. 1923 15-0 
Union of South Africa (Whites) 1924 QT Arist rigs ches acct see cis erate sie 1923 15-2 
Canada (Registration Area). . 1924 9-8 || Northern Ireland............ 1924 15-8 
Pasnianias vacdevetse > ve cps Ss 1924 Oc Om [\shathwaniadse es. 56 crate yee ie 1924 16-2 
WAGEOTIOC srk cm saws esos e 1924 TO eS ealliREta ly sere Aner acosis beeen lek. 1923 16-6 
OUBEAIIG sane en vasa oases ws ies 3 1924 1028) | Poland ecacem isc leis secteee 1923 16-8 
Prince Edward Island......... 1924 LO=Sia Hrance-tg.e.0..08 os ccsare sees 1924 17-2 
IAHAWI een 5 2 cree iclels + ose 1921 JOM | (Guatentala, isc.iakn selene eae. 1922 18-5 
Wieuvacivrea: tape ss delet dy bids... 1923 i':4 el SDSIN weiss. cuits nas spncte 1924 19-8 
gD FSA Td Cee ee ee ee PY Ce 1924 eet TBAT Ne ao ditecoo.or an Tome SAG 1924 20-1 
INOEWOY sonic suswiseg ss nes ecw es 1923 A coe || est ocr Maven ais stelhee teenie ote 1921 22-0 
Switzerland... cy as nese cists os 26 1923 ACU Rae tl VAAN sere erase) lakers etcceae certs ies 1922 22-3 
United States (Reg. Area)..... 1924 OPW Portusalles soe cieesi ce +s sees 1920 22-5 
SWECCHise. sere k tn sities seid sls ols os 1924 TSO) aA AIM AI CA trav alec itera ctuss 6 8 o'r 1923 22-7 
England and Wales............ 1924 TO WORN ANIA cs ae we ste sucess 2 « 1922 22-8 
Nova icotian.cctouectecces: 1924 12220) PBritishindia..2-sees cee. ts 1922 24-0 
New Brunswick aw. is « o- «:2 41s 1924 12-3 1D Aij0) tos 5 AR an OEIC Ce nee 1922 25-2 
jy 22016 st an nn 1923 12 Sey Covlontspcccs sss opev eae sre 1923 30-6 
BO ATA ee iia ie vise Sieicaie'sis 1923 13-4 Clit 6 er ot astas a: sens) (ap peiae: 1923 32-8 
GQNOUIES. nae cles eve 0's oo edisietens 1923 13-6 || Russia (Huropean)...... paves 1922 38-8 


ee i I eo 
2.—Infantile and Maternal Mortality. 


In recent years a great part of the energy devoted by the medical profession 
and sanitarians to effect a decline in the death rate has gone to reduce infantile 
mortality, and in this field a large measure of success has been attained. In Canada, 
both the Dominion, provincial and municipal health authorities have taken part 
in the struggle to reduce infantile mortality, and usually, in the absence of epidemics, 
each year is showing an improvement. Even in the five years for which the figures 
are available for the registration area, there is evident a very considerable decline in 
infantile mortality. In 1920 more than 10 p.c. of all children born died in the first 
year of life; in 1921 the proportion dropped to 8:8 p.c. or 14,893 deaths in a total of 
168,979 births; in 1922 the infantile death rate showed a further betterment, drop- 
ping to 8-7 p.c. or 14,256 deaths in 164,194 births, while in 1925 it showed a slight 
increase to 8-8 p.c. In 1924, however, there was a very considerable improvement, 
the rate falling to 7-89 p.c. Deaths of children under one year of age constituted 
18-7 p.c. of all deaths in 1924, as compared with 20-6 p.c. in 1922. Table 26 
shows that in all provinces the infant death rate per 1,000 living births, as well as 
the actual number of infant deaths, was lower in 1924 than in the preceding year. 
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26.—Infantile Mortality, by Provinces, periies with the rate per 1,000 Living Births, 
1920- * 
eee 


Infant Death Rate 
Infant Deaths. per 1,000 Births. 


Provinces. 

1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1920. | 1921. ) 1922. ) 1923. 1 1924. 

No. |: No. |} No. | No. |: No. ah: 
Prince Edward Island................ 184) 180} 153) 176 131] 80-0} 83-5} 70-8) 89-0] 74-3 
ENOVRIS COULDA nee nad fern etree 1,537) 1,311) 1,239} 1,139] 1,109] 116-5} 100-7| 97-6! 97-5} 94-8 
New Bruns wiki s..0 ls esachesseueeeee 1,454} 1,299} 1,194} 1,135} 1,085} 134-9} 113-3} 103-3] 106-0] 101-8 
Ontario: she Pores eee ae ees celia eee 7,497) 6,763] 5,921) 5,950) 5,433] 103-7] 91-2] 82-9] 84-9] 76-4 
Mami toa ve cere cient aise tices en ee 1,882} 1,533} 1,669} 1,411] 1,171] 102-7} 83-0] 94-4] 85-7] 75-8 
HMaAskatChowally soe ache eee cece eee 1,958) 1,814} 1,913} 1,925] 1,622] 85-7} 80-6] 85-6! 91-9! 76-9 
PATO ORLA Ce teenie ate a fe-ciee kee eee 1,545} 1,391} 1,475} 1,418} 1,202} 93-5} 84-0} 91-3] 94-2] 94.3 
British Columbiar.sctse. cen eee 638 602 692 668 529} 60-8] 56-5} 68-1] 66-8] . 54-5 
Canada (Registration Area)........ 16, 695/14, 893/14, 256/13, 822/12, 282] 100-1) 88-1] 86-8] 88-1] 78-9 
Quebec. sit es occce ee ee 14, 134|11, 387/11, 297/11, 011 - | 163-7) 128-3] 127-8] 131-7 = 
Canada (exclusive of the Territories) /30, 829/26, 280/25, 553|24, 833 — | 121-8) 102-0] 101-2) 103-2 - 
$$ ae aa a a ee ee 


Infantile Mortality by Causes of Death.— Thirteen principal causes of 
death accounted in the years 1921 to 1923 for about 85 p.c. of the infantile mortality 
experienced in the registration area, as is shown in Table 27. It is noteworthy that 
three causes present at birth, viz., premature birth and injuries at birth, congenital 
debility and congenital malformations, accounted for more than 43 p.c. of the 
infant deaths of 1923. Indeed, in that year 50-46 p.c. of all infants dying were less 
than one month old, and 35-15 p.c. less than one week old, as is shown in Table 28. 


27.—Infant Deaths in the Registration Area of Canada, by Sex and Principal Causes, 
with percentages and death rates due to each cause, 1921-1923. 


ee eee 


Percentage| Rate per 

distribution 1,000 

Causes of Death. Years. Male. Female. Total. by cause living 

of death. births. 

Premature birth and injuries at 
birth}. S ec. ess soratetats 1921 1,862 1,391 3,253 21-8 19-3 
1922 2,013 1,494 3,507 24-6 21-4 
1923 2,027 1,485 3,512 25-4 22-4 
Diarrhcea and enteritis.......... 1921 1,348 969 2,317 15°6 13-7 
1922 1,199 924 2,123 14-9 12-9 
1923 864 577 1,441 10-4 9-2 
Congenital ebility:: sects eee 1921 1,322 943 2,265 15-2 13-4 
1922 1,154 815 1,969 13-8 12-0 
1923 938 662 1,600 11-6 10-2 
Pneumoniaesi....., 2s ee 1921 918 676 1,594 10-7 9-4 
1922 904 670 1,574 11-0 9-6 
1923 978 756 1,734 12-5 1f-1 
Bronchitis... aye ere ne 1921 150 116 266 1-8 1-6 
1922 105 96 201 1-4 1-2 
1923 118 97 215 1-6 1:4 
Congenital malformations....... 1921 470 363 833 5-6 4-9 
1922 506 387 893 6:3 5-4 
1923 488 434 922 6-7 5-9 
Convulsions.) eee eee 1921 835 207 - 542 3-6 3:2 
1922 292 208 500 3-5 3-1 
1923 227 170 397 2-9 2-5 
Un NCn ze; aeton GaR ema sics: 1921 92 61 153 1-0 0-9 
1922 230 161 391 2-7 2-4 
aie ‘ : 1923 335 241 576 4-2 3-7 
Epidemic, endemic and infect- 

LOWS CideApes se. meee Ee 1921 448 403 851 5+7 5-0 
1922 383 313 696 4-9 4-2 
1923 489 434 923 6-7 5-9 
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27.—Infant Deaths in the Registration Area of Canada, by Sex and Principal Causes, 
with percentages and death rates due to each cause, 1921-1923—concluded. 


bee apt me per 

istribution , 000 
Causes of Death. Years. Male. Female. Total. by eines living 
of death. births, 

SPRUSGEDUIORIG a ite css he 1921 76 62 138 0-9 0-8 

1922 72 50 122 0°8 0-7 

1923 80 54 134 1-0 0-9 

SAV i00 Ces 8 eee 2 a re ae 1921 44 32 76 0-5 0-5 

1922 35 31 66 0-5 0-4 

1923 44 20 64 0-5 0-4 

Meningitis (simple)..............] 1921 70 69 139 0-9 0-8 

: 1922 a7 42 99 0:7 0-6 

1923 70 33 103 0-7 0-7 

Hernia, intestinal obstruction..| 1921 64 41 105 0-7 0-6 

1922 52 27 79 0-6 0-5 

1923 59 40 99 0-7, 0-6 

Cause of death not stated....... 1921 472 354 826 5-6 4-9 

1922 401 285 686 4-8 4-2 

1923 323 210 533 3-9 3-4 

Other diseases.............0.00. 1921 887 648 1500 10-3 9-1 

1922 772 578 1,350 9-5 8-2 

1923 874 695 1,569 11-4 10-0 

EDS Seeder ee seb 1921 8,558 6,335 14,893 100-0 88-1 

1922 8,175 6,081 14,257 100-0 86-8 

1923 7,914 5,908 13,822 100-0 88-1 

19241 6,912 5,370 12,282 100-0 78-9 


11924 figures subject to revision. 


28.—Proportion per 1,000 Deaths of Infants under 1 year of age occurring at each 
Age~=Period, 1923. 


Registra- 
Ages at Death. PARE | NES: N.B. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. |tion Area 
of Canada. 
Under 1 month......... 431-8 456-5 438-8 530°3 477-0 5023 490-8 583-8 504:6 
Under l'weekk.s...2..-°. 312-5 303-8 805-7 885-9 311-8 323-1 329-3 426-6 351-5 
1 week and under 2 weeks 73-9 50-0 51-1 60-2 67-3 68-1 64-9 74-9 61:8 
2 weeks and under 3 ; 
Srboks, Bie Oe vu siaie. 23 28-4 59-7 43-2 46-6 58-8 56-6 47-2 47-9 49-9 
3 weeks and under 1 
EGRESS ee es 17-0 43-0 38-8 37-6 39-0 54-5 49-4 34-4 41-5 
1 month and under 2 
ele) ( 2: oe ae 113-6 95-7 92-5 85-0 111-3 95-1 94-5 73°4 91-4 
2 months and under 3 ‘ 
meonthe A 2 34.554. art 85-2 76°4 81-9 61-8 80°8 72-2 94-5 49-4 71-1 
3 months and under 4 sf 
AONUMA OSL AE. oF 96-6 62-3 86-3 509 58-1 57-1 64-2 59-9 58-7 
4 months and under 5 
COT Ui pile Sgt io a 62-5 57-9 49-3 47-7 55-3 54-5 45-1 34-4 49-7 
5 months and under 6 . 
Ts 8 1S a am 39-8 47-4 52-9 41-8 44-6 43-1 51-5 32°9 44-2 
6 months and under 7 
IHOGEDS. osteo sd tes 84-1 46-5 44-1 39+2 35-4 35-3 39°5 29-9 38-8 
7 months and under 8 
monte. 28h ons os 5-7 40-4 41-4 34-5 39-7 34-3 24-0 32°9 34-5 
8 months and under 9 
Pama ebb ahohies coats 39-8 30-7 30-0 80-1 29-1 33-2 38-1 40-4 31-9 
9 months and under 10 2 Po 
Siditiets As 1 ce 17-0 26°3 27°+3 27-7 26-9 24-9 23-3 15-0 25-9 
1 11 
Reams (tie) gs a be 39°8 29-9 22-9 23-7 22-7 21:3 20-5 26-9 23-7 
gag exe pet 34-1 29-9 32-6 27°2 19-1 26°5 14-1 21-0 25-4 
- asa ee re 
1 GN iia 1,000-0| 1,000-0 1,000-0, 1,000-0; 1,000-0| 1,000.0; 1,000-0; 1,000-0; 1,000-0 
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Infant Mortality in Canadian Cities.—Table 29 shows for the cities of 
40,000 population and over in the registration area of Canada, the number of living 
births, of infant deaths and the rate of deaths per 1,000 living births, for the years 
1921, 1922 and 1923. In the latter year Halifax had the highest infant death rate, 
138-2, and Vancouver the lowest, 64-0, among the ten cities. Ottawa and St. John 
also had high death rates, 131-3 and 114-3, the death rate in the capital comparing 
unfavourably with that in the three other leading cities of Ontario, Toronto, Ham- 
ilton and London, their rates being 76-7, 78-5 and 74-6 respectively. 


In the same year, according to the Quebec Provincial Bureau of Health, Mont- 
real had an infant mortality of 157 and Quebec of 177 per 1,000 living births. 


29.—Infant Deaths and Death Rates in Cities of 40,000 and over in the Registration 
Area of Canada, 1921-1923. 


1921. 1922. 1923. 

Deaths] Rate per Deaths |Rate per Deaths |Rate per 

Cities. Living | under | 1,000 | Living | under } 1,000 | Living] under | 1,000 

Births.| one living | births.| one living | births.| one living 

year. | births. year. | births. year. | births. 
Toronto, Ont--cie.. 9-1 4 |lo, 008 1) 1,210 90-4 | 12,745 993 77-9 | 12,680 972 76:7 
Winnipeg, Man............ 6,323 490 77-5 | 5,840 519 88-9 | 5,246 421 80-3 
Vancouver, B.C.e..:....- 3,298 193 58-5 | 2,960 197 66-6 | 2,998 192 64-0 
Hamilton, Ont.cersre cee 3,498 307 87-8 | 3,146 252 80:1} 3,033 238 78-5 
Ottawa, Ont eeeree 38, 250 422 | 129-8] 3,273 418 | 127-7 | 3,055 401 131-3 
Calgary, Altavens eee: 2,086 168 80-5 1, 884 146 77-5 1,683 153 90-9 
London; Ont -eaeeeeeeeert 1,458 134 91:9 | 1,448 98 67-7 | 1,380 103 74-6 
Edmonton, Alta.......... 2,136 190 89-0 | 2,143 237 | 110-6 | 1,951 173 88-7 
Halifax ;sN:Ssc esse extol: 1,836 247 | 134-5 | 1,748 218 | 125-1 1,519 210 138-2 
SojJonn ee N: Beever 1,225 180 | 146-9 | 1,259 140} 111-2] 1,304 149 114-3 
Totaly seacersosece a: 38,488 | 3,541 92-0 | 36,441 | 3,218 88-3 | 34,849 | 3,012 86-4 


Infantile Mortality in Various Countries.—The rate of infantile mortality 
to living births has been greatly reduced in civilized countries by the recent advances 
in medical science and in sanitation. The low record is held at the present time 
by New Zealand, where in 1924 the rate of infantile mortality was only 40-2 per 
1,000 living births as compared with 68 in 1905. Queensland, with an infantile 
mortality rate of 51-1 in 1924, made a remarkable record for a sub-tropical country, 
while the Netherlands and Norway, with rates of 51-2 and 53-5 in the latest available 
years, were the lowest among European countries. 


As showing the improvement in recent years, it may be stated that the rate of 
infantile mortality in England and Wales has been reduced from 128 per 1,000 
living births in 1905 to 75 in 1924, while the rate in Germany has declined from 196 
in 1904 to 108-0 in 1924. In the Netherlands, again, the rate has declined from 
131 per 1,000 living births in 1905 to 51-2 in 1924. Statistics are given by leading 
countries and by provinces in Table 30. 
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30.—Rate of Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Living Births in Various Countries of the 
World in Recent Years. 


Rate of Rate of 
Countries. Year. | Infantile Countries. Year. | Infantile 
Mortality, Mortality. 
Mewezedland: 9s. aor. kif 03 8 1924 AQ =o. |\inland 5h. ase eee 1923 92-4 
Western Australia................ 1924 29-07) || Belem: 3. . sa eet eee nee 1923 93-1 
Wneonsand Pes. c 52s hecl bes 1924 51-1 Nova Scotia.. ...{ 1924 94-8 
Notherlandsci ens cc: . 2s cshc26 52 1924 51-2 || Franee........ 1923 96-1 
Dowth:- Australiy ss... b55 65 beosd 1924 51-3 || Scotland........ Pegs: 98-0 
EEE OE Se CAN PR Se ee 1922 53-5 New Brunswick ...| 1924 101-8 
British Colambia:.. 5.45 .612455 1924 54-5 Uruguay........ roa) Sl 103-4 
PUASUIANIA OEE ns obser kis: 1924 55-0 Newfoundland. . soniye 28) 104-7 
PMBtTALIAS Po Se ates es 1924 57-0 || Argentina....... seat 22915 105-2 
New South Wales................ 1924 59-4 || Germany....... rey O24 108-0 
ROGEN Sb nes tn eee ees E! 1924 59-6 || Bulgaria .| 1919 109-0 
Wicromit Wynn tke aa ss) 1924 61-3 || Esthonia.... 1923 113-6 
Sheed EN te AO Le cera 1922 70-0, || Prussia..... .| 1922 129-1 
Wrish PreeStatec: «ck doelccs. 1924 TA 2s | t@ucbhec.. 4. cee al 2923 131-7 
Union of South Africa (Whites)..| 1924 Topyig | EGE Ditine sate ce ee .| 1922 140-0 
Prince Edward Island........... 1924 WAST | OpALDS oe nis. ete .| 1922 141-0 
England and Wales.............. 1924 75-0 || Czechoslovakia. .| 1923 147-1 
Manitoba Awe... See eho 1924 75-8 || Jamaica........ 1923 171-0 
Oxitariok: Mart tne. YE Cee oF. 1924 76-4 Hiailvaton ees .| 1918 184:5 
PASKALCHOWAN os ic dioceses dee 1924 76-9 || Hungary........ .| 1924 195-0 
United States en oe 1923 Tie WeAtsirianta. gece rie roel 205-8 
sittish: isles ees. toe kee sk 1924 77-3 Rumania....... 1922 207-2 
Canada (Registration Area)....| 1924 AS-o pl ceylonie. see 1923 212-0 
CRMAT Ks eee ene ete ee 1923 82-8 || Costa Rica...... 1923 222-1 
SoM UTC) A COUR Se etre eRe fe ae ee 1924 84-3 AEN ofth els een Bp waren ches pen) | O28 251-2 
Northern Ireland................ 1924 SED AAC bien. cee ater ere ..| 1923 283-0 
CTY eae Aieatae tage ih ee RR es 1923 88-4 


Infantile Mortality in Cities.—In former times cities were considered to be 
“the graveyards of population.” The number of deaths, consequent upon the 
rapid spread of infectious diseases, was generally greater than the number of births, 
and it was the prevailing opinion that cities would naturally come to an end if they 
were not being constantly reinforced by fresh young life from the prolific country- 
side. The unhealthiness of cities was especially destructive of infant life, and it is 
one of the greatest triumphs of our time that city life is in our days, if not as healthy, 
yet not necessarily more dangerous to human life and especially to infant life, than 
life in the country as a whole. 


To give particular examples, the rate of infantile mortality in London, England, 
was in 1924, 69 per 1,000 living births as compared with a rate for England and 
Wales of 75 per 1,000. New York experienced in 1924 an infantile mortality 
of 68 per 1,0C0 as against a rate of 77-1 per 1,000 for the registration area of the 
United States in the previous year. The department of the Seine (Paris) had in 
1924 an infantile mortality of 88 per 1,000 living births, as compared with 96-1 for 
the 77 departments of France for which the vital statistics were collected in 1923. 


In Canada, our experience, except in the province of Quebec, has also been 
rather favourable to the cities. Montreal had in 1923 an infantile mortality of 
157 per 1,000 living births as compared with 131 for the province of Quebec. On the 
other hand, Toronto had in 1923 an infantile mortality of 76-7 per i,000 living births 
as against 84-9 for the province of Ontario, and tnis is typical of the other larger 
cities of the Dominion. 
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31.—Rate of Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Living Births in Great Cities of the World 
in Recent Years. 


Rate of Rate of 


Cities. Years. Infantile Cities. Years. Infantile 
Mortality. Mortality. 
AEN SFELGANN seers a salese's sieistsies 1924 34 SASKATOON. ay At araelele «cyoleaiee 1923 89 
ATIC LANG ee a io arecerce siete arate 1923 AAMe Brandon, tny,. ceantessnaete 1923 90 
Wellingtonivessinsls sel cisie au isielers 1923 47 Durban (Europeans only). 1924 90 
OplOia xs fet eaten. ce docinccsintatein 1923 AT KC© al gary aa cee eee ender 1923 91 
SLOCKDOMDM as. seco a niteret 1924 BONE presence cen erectile 1924 91 
MaCtoria wis .@eec wens c snewieete 1923 56 |)l| Manchester \...<'. i000 «ee 1924 97 
Sydney, INGS Wieser cen cece 1924 57 ti) Monte VideOss..6...<.225 1921 98 
BTIS DANO ste Weer ieeias olelsisl sie late 1923 DOA AVAONNAS 2. oo teetlasisies fetslekites 1924 99 
@ape TOWEL, mee craacaecieslelesrs 1924 GOW | Colopmets cst sen sesutacne'e oe 1924 100 
Perth, W. Australia.......... 1923 G14" rverpool.se44....00. seek es 1924 102 
VFAICOUVIOE: at tectyleteley iets evalelctetats 1923 64 || Fredericton................ 1923 103 
Pea erb soso msde tine. tictoshelsar faelats 1923 GG WON RaeS eptraa 8 Df eterats,a\ aie wcsre. aisles el 1923 105 
VALE RIA Os 5. emer scesinrs pve etardiese 1923 Ole Ne Beast, sone piste saris seas 1924 107 
New Y OLKs nckprcaeeth aieies 1924 G8: ENieertin: |e eels cme sucistats we 1924 109 
ONC OD EID seme aiatelelabeleteversiere 1924 69 RA OS + A SOR 1924 110 
Melbourne. Srrccsisisrissrrects 1923 TAL ARCHIE. SIE, crete clos pails 1924 114 
Frankfort-on-Main........... 1924 TOUS Ged Ohny ING Bautias seus eee 1923 114 
isondon, ‘Ontseeeen.cseererer 1923 74 Sher broOkOweGe «tse ene s oh 1923 118 
IMPONG TOR jain divate at ietoareeiett 1923 75 Taso OW ceteris vin eis cetera 1924 119 
PROrOnLO sy. caieate eae oh tae cet 1923 76 Pet lin. eee ae tee egies 1924 119 
Copenhagenicn, « acecsatanes 1924 il Mani chs. Cases Seoste sees ee 1924 129 
@hrcagossi. caseeeden teint 1924 MU NA TOSLA UN: eiterstas steteiosgs soa ots 1924 129 
Tha Platait.o teeta ecto ee 1920 78 1923 131 
damilton: ssesess eee 1923 OES. 1923 138 
Ne ae 1924 80 1920 146 
1923 80 1923 147 
IATIEWOLp: 5. scetiye taneaacee 1924 82 1924 149 
Johannesburevesenee aoe see 1924 83 1923 157 
OLE a sch en or mee 1923 85 1923 175 
Washing toner. deme cicarenererte 1919 85") Quebec basen s-aueneperr 1928 177 
Ham burg cc. .) ease cence 1924 86) Sao Paulo Serre. a.crec oe ar 1923 182 
Shetirelds\.:.caeeee ence. 1924 88:1 || Alexandriancepints onesie «ale 1922 194 
Gin Onin: «see ereee aeeeiae 1923 88. ||: Osalkan 3... eaten aa deans aces 1922 214 
@orkss. 72s peer cert 1924 88 - ||. Madras:cr.csesereeseeees 1923 253 
(Paris.: i; seme eee 1924 88: A PBOM bay ccenewae shies err 1924 460 
Hidinbure linen eee te 1924 89 


Maternal Mortality.—A subject of cognate interest with that of infantile 
mortality is the maternal mortality arising out of child-birth. This maternal 
mortality is shown by Table 32 to be at its lowest among mothers in their twenties, 
and to increase with mothers of more advanced years. The mortality among 
mothers of different ages per 1,000 living births to mothers at those ages in the 
eight provinces constituting the registration area, for the years 1921 to 1923, is 
shown in Table 32. The maternal mortality is shown by age-groups for 1924 and 
by totals for earlier years in Table 33, also by causes for 1924 in Table 34. 


32.—Maternal Mortality in the Registration Area, by Age-Groups, with Rates per 
1,000 Living Births, 1921-1923, and total for 1924. 


Maternal Maternal ~ 
Deaths. Deaths. 
. Livin Li ing 
Age-groups. | Years.| 5. ype Rate per|| Age-groups. | Years.| y. © Rate per 
Births. ! umber. 1,000 Births. Number.} 1,000 
Living Living 
Births. Births. 
Under 20 years.| 1921 | 10,336 43 4-2 || 30-39 years..... 1921 | 60,222 401 6:7 
1922 | 10,372 47 4-5 1922 | 58,941 398 6°8 
1923 | 9,440 46 4-9 -| 1923 | 57,098 404 7-1 
é 40-49 years..... 1921 | 9,4201 98 10-4 
20-24 years...... 1921 | 42,287 137 3-2 1922 | 9,458 121 12-8 
1922 | 40,093 147 3:7 1923 | 9,178 99 10-8 
1923 | 37,912 140 3:7 | 50 years and] 1921 2 - = 
over. 1922 21 1 - 
25-29 years...... 1921 | 47,272 189 4-0 1923 29 1 - 
1922 | 45,309 193 4-3 Total.......} 1921 |168,979 868 5-1 
1923 | 43,240 159 3-7 1922 |164,194 907 5:5 
1923 [156,897 849 5-4 
19243)155, 741 939 6-0 


1 Living births to mothers 40 years old and over. 
2 Included with births to mothers 40 years old and over. 
3 1924 figures subject to revision. 
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33.—Maternal Mortality in the Registration Area, by Age-Groups, 1924, with 
Totals for 1921-1923. 


Norzn.—1924 figures are subject to revision. 


ea*+0“;—«—SsSsSaas$mmm9SSaS 


Age-groups. PBs, (NS: N.B. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta; | B.C. | Total. 
EIN. sGtae. aptly fuk ali arid = 5 2 27 @ 4 Dd. ] 51 
BOOS. eh esset ts $a: fcc oF 18 ui 75 15 16 ll 13 155 
PF COR te ietaiy ois sain < - 15 9 76 21 29 19 19 188 
SOGOU LR, See een ee ee! 6 32 24 197 34 72 44 26 435 
HO AG eB ale tet Bots x te 3 8 7 43 ) 21 11 8 110 
MUANC- OVER s cece cm. ota = = - - - - - - ~ 
Age/not stated..i. 0.0. hu = = - - - - - - - 
3 Total, 1924......:..... $ 78 49 418 86 142 90 67 939 
Toralet93t 5 84 49 369 76 118 85 63 849 
Total, 1922... ...:..-... 8 70 59 370 99 127 111 63 907 
Total, 1921............ 7 56 47 387 81 128 M1 51 868 
Rate per 1,000 living 
Bruio. bOlo. eee 2-6 7-2 4-6 5:3 4-6 5-6 55 6-4 5-4 
Rate per 1,000 living 
Chas sa eg ee 3-7 5-5 5-1 5-2 5-6 5-7 6-9 6-2 5-5 
Rate” per 1,000 living 
Banbos PODIe ee aon 3-2 4-3 4-1 5-2 4-4 5-7 6:7 4-8 5-1 


34.—Maternal Mortality in the Registration Area, by Causes of Death, 1924, with 
Totals for 1922 and 1923. 


Norr.—1924 figures are subject to revision. 


Total, 
Causes of death. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. fiat € 
area. 
Accidents of pregnancy— 
LOLA TR ae eee ty FA: 1 7 15 54 9 22 10 11 129 
fs A Dot ontecracunlee-as - 5 3 21 Bi 9 4 6 51 
(b) Eetopic gestation... . = 1 3 11 1 8 4 1 29 
-(c) Other accidents of 
PrePURNCY net enn ds «ck 1 J 9 22 5 5 2 4 49 
Puerperal hemorrhage. . 1 12 - 37 13 14 8 te 96 
Other accidents of child- 
birth—total.. - 6 38 53 11 13 12 2 100 
(a) Ceesarean section.. - 2 2 25 2 3 1 - ai 
(b) Other surgical oper- 
ations and instrument- 
CNTs (21 hha gee - - - 10 4 6 3 - 23 
(ec) Others under this 
Pi te a aed de Be oe ss - 4 1 18 5 4 8 2 42 
Puerperal sepsis........... 3 19 12 119 26 43 26 20 268 
Phlegmasia alba dolens: 
puerperal embolism or 
sudden death in puer- 
STUNT es hand ow io - 5 3 27 6 6 11 3 61 
Puerperal albuminuria and 
Ponyulsionso07 Stain. ie 2 24 11 99 16 32 19 15 218 
Following childbirth (not 4 
otherwise defined).. 2 5 5 28 5 12 4 5 66 
Puerperal diseases of the 
Ces) ae 9e elit lip - - - 1 - = = = 1 
Total, $924 os. sen daes 9 78 49 418 86 142 90 67 939 
Matals $928 oo. 5 i pay 5 84 49 369 76 114 83 63 843 
Total, 1922............ 7 70 59 370 99 125 109 59 898 
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III.—_IMMIGRATION. 


Immigration has throughout Canadian history played a great part in reinforcing 
the population, especially the English-speaking population. While the great 
majority of French-Canadians can trace their genealogy back to ancestors who left 
the Old World 200 or 250 years ago or even longer, the great bulk of English- 
speaking Canadians are comparative newcomers both to Canada and to this con- 
tinent, though a considerable number of the United Empire Loyalist families had 
been resident in the old colonies for generations before they moved north to estab- 
lish English-speaking settlements in Canada. During the middle third of the 
nineteenth century there was a great English-speaking immigration which settled 
the province of Ontario and made it for the first time more populous than the sister 
province of Quebec, thus bringing about the agitation for representation by popula- 
tion. Thereafter immigration slackened until the dawn of the twentieth century 
brought another flood of settlers to the newly opened territories of the great North- 
west, resulting in an increase of population between the censuses of 1901 and 1911 
greater than the combined increase of the three decades from 1871 to 1901. 


1.—Statistics of Immigration. 


Immigration during the second decade of the twentieth century promised at 
its commencement to be even greater than during the first. In its first three years 
no fewer than 1,141,547 persons entered Canada for purposes of settlement. If this 
rate had been maintained, the population of Canada in 1921 would have been in 
excess of ten millions instead of being less than nine millions. The war, which 
commenced on August 4, 1914, dried up the sources of our immigration in Great 
Britain and Continental Europe, where every able-bodied man was needed for the 
defence of his country. Immigrant arrivals from the United Kingdom in 1918 
only numbered some 3,000, as compared with 150,000 in 1913; from Continental 
Europe, immigrant arrivals numbered only about 3,000 in 1916, as compared with 
approximately 135,000 in 1914. Since the war, immigration to the Dominion 
has never approached that of the pre-war period, which is probably a fortunate 
circumstance, since the capital necessary to set in employment such great bodies 
of labourers as came to Canada in 1912 and 1918 could hardly have been secured. 

Immigration to Canada, as to other new countries, is generally greatest in 
“boom” periods, when capital as well as labour is leaving the older countries for 
the newer in order to secure the more remunerative investments generally to be 
found in virgin territories where the natural resources are still unexploited. In 
periods of depression, however, the sending abroad of both capital and labour is 
diminished, both preferring at such times to endure the evils which they know at 
home rather than take the risks of a new departure at a distance. This proposition 
is aptly illustrated by the statistics of Table 1, which show that during the past 
25 years, immigration was at its minimum in the year of deepest depression, 1897, 
that it steadily increased from that time forward until 1908, that a decline took 
place in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1909, on account of the short depression of 
1908, that thereafter immigration steadily increased till 1913, while the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1914, showed a decline due to the depression which occurred in 
the year preceding the war. In the fiscal years 1915 to 1919, political rather than 
economic conditions restricted immigration, but with the expansion of business at 
the end of the war our immigration was more than doubled, while the depression 
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which characterized 1921 and 1922 is reflected in the declining immigration of the 
fiscal years ended March 31, 1922 and 1923. The improvement in business con- 
ditions in 1923 has been reflected in an increase of immigration during the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1924. During this period 148,560 settlers entered Canada, 
as compared with less than half that number in the preceding year. The fiscal year 
ended 1925 shows a decline of about 25 p.c. from 1924 in immigration. 

The number of immigrant arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the 
United States and other countries, is given by years from 1897 in Table 1. 


1.—Number of Immigrant Arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the United 
States and other Countries, fiscal years 1897-1925. 


Norz.—See table on page 92 for an estimate of the movement of population between the censuses of 
1901 and 1921. ‘ 


—— 


Immigrant Arrivals Immigrant Arrivals 
from from 
Pee a . Total. Peee) Sa = Total. 
ears. nite : ther ears, nite . Other 
King- eae Coun - King- ee ed Coun- 
dom. aves.) tries. dom, Oe th Ores: 
DS (2c erat te tee 11,383 2,412 FESSOR BACAR eh be ek en 138,121} 133,710} 82,406] 354,237 
14S te Rar phe iE II, 1738 9,119} 11,608) 31,900) 1913........... 150,542| 139,009] 112,881] 402,432 
BR90) tne ecw 10,660} 11,945) 21,938) 44,543 142,622) 107,530] 134,726] 384,878 
SOU eae reas ef 5,141 8,543} 10,211) 23,895 43,276) 59,779) 41,734] 144,789 
EE ee es ae ee 11,810} 17,987} 19,352} 49,149 8,664) 36,937 2,936] 48,537 
ch Le ae eee ik 17,259] 26,388) 28,732] 67,379 8,282} 61,389 5,703] 75,374 
ELE eae pee ees 41,792) 49,473] 37,099] 128,364 3,178] 71,314 4,582] 79,074 
tL? ee 3 eee a 50,374} 45,171] 34,786] 130,331 9,914) 40,715 7,073] 57,702 
TGR creek xt 65,359} 43,548] 37,364) 146, 266 59,603} 49,656 8,077) 117,336 
OU LESSEE PRU 2 86,796) 57,796] 44,472) 189,064 74,262) 48,059] 26,156] 148,477 
pe eee ee 55,791) 34,659} 34,217] 124,667 39,020} 29,345) 21,634] 89,999 
BOOS eae darren: ee 120,182} 58,312] 838,975] 262,469 34,508} 22,007} 16,372] 72,887 
LODO Rae a Bee ts Jc oo: 52,901} 59,832! 34,175] 146,908 72,919] 20,521) 55,120] 148,560 
TO Rete paca -..| 59,790] 103,798} 45,206} 208,794 53,178] 15,818} 42,366] 111,362 
ONT ieee hoe a5 5) 123,013} 121,451} 66,620} 311,084 
1Calendar year. 2Six months, January to June, inclusive. 3Nine months ended March 31. 


Nationality of Immigrant Arrivals.—Immigration, which was at a low ebb 
during the war period, may once more become, when normal conditions are restored, 
the chief means of reinforcing our population and filling up the vast waste spaces of 
Canada. But where any considerable immigration into a democratic country 
occurs, the racial and linguistic composition of that immigration becomes of para- 
mount importance. Canadians generally prefer that settlers should be of a readily 
assimilable type, already identified by race or language with one or other of the 
two great races now inhabiting this country—and thus prepared for the assumption 
of the duties of democratic Canadian citizenship. Since the French are not to any 
great extent an emigrating people, this means in practice that the great bulk of the 
preferable settlers are those who speak the English language—those coming from 
the United Kingdom or the United States. Next in order of readiness of assimila- 
tion are the Scandinavians and the Dutch, who readily learn English and are already 
acquainted with the working of free democratic institutions. Settlers from South- 
ern and Eastern Europe, however desirable from the purely economic point of view, 
are less readily assimilated, and the Canadianizing of the people from these regions 
who came to Canada in the first fourteen years of this century is a problem both in 
the agricultural Prajrie Provinces and in the cities of the East. Less assimilable 
still, according to the general opinion of Canadians, are those who come to Canada 
from the Orient. 
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On the whole the great bulk of Canadian immigration of the past generation 
has been drawn from the English-speaking countries and from those continental 
European countries where the population is ethnically nearly related to the British. 
The nationalities of the immigrant arrivals of the 8 years from 1918 to 1925 are 
shown in Table 2, while in Table 3 the aumber of arrivals is given by ports for the 
years 1920 to 1925. 


2.—Immigrant Arrivals in Canada, by Nationalities and Races, fiscal years 


1918-1925. 
Nationalities or Races. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923, 1924, 1925. 
British Subjects—British Isles— ; 
Tyne sis 5 § crates acoere ere sae eats 2,477 | 7,954 | 45,178 | 47,687 | 23,225 | 19,188 | 37,030 | 26,466 
Trish Solo saat een ee eens 174 336 | 2,751] 6,384] 3,572 | 3,668] 9,719 9,379 
Scottish wavasuenseee ona neeeeeee 473 | 1,518 | 10,997 | 19,248 | 11,596 | 11,071 | 25,057 | 16,174 
NViGloh so cricsh.cesie se. sieneeer ecm 54 106 682 943 627 581) 1,418 1,159 
Total, British Isles.......... 3,178 | 9,914 | 59,603 | 74,262 | 39,020 | 34,508 | 72,919 | 53,178 
Other British— 
‘Africans Soublnesmoninchienenicn 4 _ 23 63 32 41 60 87 
‘Australians %.Nanasceu.seeeok pins 34 35 88 90 76 67 112 162 
Bermudians) (i. ovesases ete veer 10 1 1 8 2 if 4 4 
Hast Indiangvaaseccee eeiee ces - - - 10 13 21 40 46 
JaMACans.. assole oy at 24 2 3 18 13 30 24 8 
Maltese, 5c Gen:ceneoe se cee eons 144 2 405 140 34 57 148 26 
Newfoundlanders............2-++ 1,199 512 443 1,042 367 1,552.) 5,346 1,288 
New Zealanders.....:...02.+2-0+ 13 15 31 40 25 33 50 107 
Total, Other British.........| 1,428 567 994 | 1,411 562 | 1,808 | 5,784 1,728 
Grand Total, British Subjects...) 4,606 | 10,481 | 60,597 | 75,673 | 39,582 | 36,316 | 78,703 | 54,906 
European Continental Nationali- 
ties— 
Albanians tees e ap cecielaivis ale deleects - ~ - 6 6 1 vA 2 
PRUSEP IAS: etre ct nies octiitior a sia eet = re 5 26 14 23 82 75 
Beloians corer wdencn cea cw eee 19 48 | 1,532 | 1,645 503 316 | 1,662 1,300 
Bulgarsanse. tesa vectiet aie ieatente - - 4 rye 19 267 69 
Czechoslovaks.....c2..0.:0s.0000 - - 4 308 152 101 2,757 2,084 
Dutch, 4°43 RAvscneedecn eer eect 94 59 154 595 183 119 1,149 1,637 
HISGHOMIANS enc onete elite eit - - - - - 12 51 49 
Hinnisht sync etarewenettn deat 113 2 44] 1,401 274 | 1,171 | 7,640 4,261 
PrOnCh iced: pasinae cookers 114 222) .1,584 861 332 281 370 326 
(Hepmansy Ss. von strate romans 1 1 1 137 178 216 1,769 2,215 
Greeks: <, eeeioneta oan 45 4 39 857 209 177 292 237 
IO DTG WAND Oras cos mines chimes 2 15 32 920 | 2,336 659. 948 781 
Hebrews, Austrian............+.. - - ~ 1 1 1 1 2 
Hebrews, German..........e0es - - - - - 1 Hi) 8 
Beprews POSH se sense neseuieee - - 36 | 1,600) 5,216 | 1,379 1,208 722 
Hebrews, Russian............-+. 30 7 48 242 351 753 | 2,098 2,946 
EVN ATIANS tentacles denese tenes - - - 23 48 23 364 1,052 
Utaliana. Jae et. cater oe oe 189 49 | 1,165] 38,880 | 2,413] 2,074 | 6,379 2,349 
INPZOSS ENAMAS Ase bo cepaoecrine seer - 1 12 89 180 136 | 1,306 1,620 
ESUVINUISS Ov ono ern ome ~ - - - - 1 11 20 
thuantans’ Se sche ohiltieee ce - ~ - - 19 106 236 125 
IenxemiDOUCZere nn ctc cane ees - - 16 16 D 85 35 
Olishvsoetea eh aee iz... BAe - 4 76 | 4,061 | 2,707] 2,921 | 4,211 2,734 
RON UUSUOSS ..larspialiee mcdsieemiondik 1 = 3 = 2 = 
URUINATIANG ch sievis eine ete nile aalonen - = 21 969 759 427 | 1,481 2,056 
Russians Scoala tele atten once 42 42 51 UR ere 321 222 | 3,058 5,411 
Scandinavians— 
WDANESs3 sek agatha sd asia case sone 74 44 233 511 541 882 | 1,355 1,830 
Wleclemdonsye-teten ries leceie: < 3 12 11 50° 31 21 27 49 
Norwegians............ a 235 91 179 429 480 507 | 2,424} 2,550 
MO WCCOS sep hae ates etch ct 156 101 241 715 442 948 | 3,536 2,138 
Spanish. waids fag pleistalciets sa wistaare atien 28 12 15 202 6 15 39 3 
WIGS sdes eee t atuh bse 12 il 100 235 187 152 | 1,585 680 
FRU ACE ica etetaleta nied ated cae = = 1 8 3 3 27 29 
WIKVERIANS , ere ite weer med - 2 - 491 89 36 832 26 


Total European Continental 
Nationalities.................. 1,158 727 | 5,615 | 20,863 | 18,513 | 13,208 | 47,207 | 39,424 
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2.—Immigrant Arrivals in Canada, by Nationalities and Races, fiscal years 


1918-1925—concluded. 
Nationalities. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921, 1922, 1928. 1924. 1925. 
F.7% 
Non-European Nationalities or 
Races— 
PA AOA Sct. cee tees stesso oars - - - 8 5 2 - = 
Argentinians Scat hee - - ay 4 - 4 - - 
Armenians So aR oe eG ae oe 2 = 10 85 70 59 | = 486 304 
Re EGS OR cs, c ke cfitoce «si salto Sew: 769 4,333 544 | 2,435 1,746 yall 674 - 
Semana Ae tee sey Nee no, 1 - 2 - - - i = 
PALEY) RIS 20). RES heres hd ets alas « = = - 9 2 - 3 3 
DRO AMES. re Be The Cdcete nc. 883 | 1,178 711 532 471 369 448 501 
DL OxiCanne con. k SALE hea: ant 1 3 - 1 - - 1 = 
Bierroaa eR Seen ORR tmdnre. Sc: 385 22 61 144 42 42 42 39 
POR RIAUS so ye AR cama crass 2 2 - 1 9 1 5 18 
Sh OS Gok eee Cane eee 2 - 18 443 123 91 286 210 
West indians’... .ewe iit <lecuks eis « 273 220 62 110 24 44 37 37 
MOTOr COUNLTICS tus. cir) e dione es « - - 3 - - 1 12 6 
Total Non-European Nationali- 
URES: ORs Ponty. © bees hot Brady ot. « 1,968 | 5,758 | 1,413 | 3,772 | 2,492] 1,324] 1,995 1,118 
From the United States!......... 71,342 | 40,736 | 49,711 | 48.169 | 29,412 | 22,039 | 20,655 | 15,914 
Grand ‘Potable... .. ja a... 79,074 | 57,702 |117,336 |148,477 | 89,999 | 72,887 |148,560 | 111,362 
1 Includes United States citizens via ocean ports. 
3.—Total Immigration to Canada, by Ports, fiscal years 1920-1925. 
Ports. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 
ONG CON Ba Rertert Net nite cn Fats Bisco wajceveegsse oars 37,125 65,969 40,730 Swan 71, 290 59,572 
ibs, PORT Pore Rese meal tte oh hatte: 13,453 16,676 8,318 8,580 23, 533 9,501 
TAL AR TORE acct one h tiios vie chien 11,161 10, 282 7,119 5, 039 19,279 21,965 
NC i eS Vneaa: eet te ony, | cmt Une 414 901 3181 1,426 4, 884 1,085 
“SER Taio Ces eee ae nee = - - 69 113 72 
PIGIULOR eee ee eee ae - - - 171 4387 200 
SMC ON VOR Tr Tee ees ye ns ls onl 674 2,215 1,448 797 1,130 1,144 
iii PAPO teh oma: oe oh cope, be eee tee 834 1,016 1,020 614 633 459 
United States Ports— , 
elisha Bad aa | ee 3,765 3,021 1,543 2,430 6,157 1,452 
| SYors1 (6) teem cgeahes waren ary ere Bart ee 250 311 158 3 : 249 51 
GRELANG teen, DON NAL Mas cb -ikiee sobs 4 2 - - 1 3 
Rage 0 (2) 10) ae ae a eee Pes a - 25 - - 333 402 
From the United States................. 49,656 48,059 29,345 22,007 20,521 15,818 
GOGAT ea ert es tee: 117,336 | 148,477 89,999 72,887 | 148,560 111,362 


1Includes Sydney. , 2 Arrived via port of Providence. 


Destination of Immigrant Arrivals.—The destinations of the immigrant 
arrivals in Canada are given for the period from 1901 to 1925 in Table 4, which 
may be compared with the census tables on pages 83 and 84 showing the increase of 
population in the decades between 1901 and 1921. 

While immigration to the Maritime Provinces during the period was com- 
paratively small, totalling 187,432, that to Quebec and Ontario was very large. 
Since 1905 Ontario has received a larger number of immigrants annually than any 
other province of the Dominion. The immigration to Hastern Canada (Maritime 
Provinces, Quebec and Ontario) has almost equalled that to Western Canada 
(Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia) in the 25-year period. 
Owing, however, to the natural drift from East to West, no doubt the western 
provinces have ultimately received the larger share of Canada’s immigration. 
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4.—Destinations of Immigrants into Canada, by Provinces, fiscal years 1901-1925. 


Ne ————————— nn an 


Marie ; as a 
; . | Mani- | Sask- _ | Colum- 
Fiscal Years. ee Quebec.} Ontario. ros atche- rece bia and ok Total. 
Ricost wan. Yukon 
Terr’y. 
IC Wile ae demsboessonossec 2,144) 10, 216 6,208] 11,254 14,160 2,600} 2,567} 49,149 
IG orpnimnitadasaconedc 2,312} 8,817 9,798) 17,422 22,199 3,483] 3,348) 67,379 
LQ0S ee evereiaiere eral 5,821; 17,040} 14,854 39,535 43, 898 5,378} 1,838] 128,364 
1S SG aug pupeutos baad 5,448} 20,222} 21,266) 34,911 40,397 6,994 1,093} 130,331, 
AGOD erm aye aisteie <eiele opetes=12\- 4,128] 23,666) 35,811} 35,387 39, 289 6,008] 1,977) 146,266 
IO) Gectz8 acl adbe Spo vook 6,381| 25,212! 52,746] 35,648) 28,728) 26,177) 12,406) 1,766) 189,064 
LOOTA(O OOS.) saoecilaeie nt: 6,510) 18,319| 32,654) 20,273) 15,307] 17,559} 13,650 395] 124,667 
OOS ei cresaterehe tars crvars folerateseuekes 10,360] 44,157) 75,183) 39,789] 30,590) 31,477) 30,768 195] 262,469 
LO pppantten Sepadoe.on5p0 6,517} 19,733] 29,265] 19,702) 22,146) 27,651] 21,862 32| 146,908 
TOMO. ereieteiaveioie vie teherspeiersns 10,644} 28,524] 46,129) 21,049) 29,218) 42,509 30,721 - | 208, 794 
ih BORE Ac DRpeee or < cba: 13,236] 42,914] 80,035) 34,653} 40,763) 44,782 54,701 - | 311,084 
TOUS. aie ais nfatarni aisle HRs erie 15,973} 50,602} 100,227] 43,477) 46,158] 45,957 51, 843 - | 354,237 
AQIS ioieysys-csakatoreta\e loot ofetelsiets 19,806] 64,835| 122,798) 43,813) 45,147) 48,073| 57,960 - | 402,432 
16,730] 80,368] 123,792) 41,640) 40,999) 43,741) 37,608 - | 384,878 
11,104] 31,053] 44,873) 13,196] 16,173) 18,263) 10,127 -| 144,789 
5,981 8,274, 14,743] 3,487) 6,001] 7,215) 2,836 = 48,537 
5,710) 10,930] 26,078} 5,247; 9,874) 12,418) 5,117 = 75, 3874 
5,247| 9,059) 23,7541 6,252) 12,382) 16,821 5,559 2 79,074 
3,860 6,772] 13,826] 4,862) 8,552) 11,640) 8,190 = 57, 702 
5,554| 13,078} 39,344] 11,387) 14,287) 20,000} 13,686 -| 117,336 
6,353| 21,100) 62,572) 12,649) 13,392) 17,781) 14,630 -| 148,477 
3,222| 13,724) 34,590) 8,904) 9,804) 11,825] 7,840 = 89,999 
3,298] 9,343) 30,444) 6,037] 8,186) 8,798] 6,781 = 72, 887 
7,940| 19,979}  65,280| 21,451) 13,200} 10,430) 10,280 _- | 148,560 
3,153] 16,279}  45,912| 11,772) 14,041) 10,952) 9,258 -| 111,362 
otal ene scree 187,432] 614, 216] 1,152,132) 543,797 1,059,050 430,281| 13,211) 4,000,119 


ei ee eee aa 


Occupation of Immigrant Arrivals.—As stated below in the paragraphs 
dealing with immigration policy, the settlers most universally acceptable to Canad- 
ians are those who settle on the land or those females who enter domestic service. 
In Table 5 will be found statistics of the occupations of immigrant arrivals in Canada 
during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1924 and 1925. 


5.— Occupation and Destination of Total Immigrant Arrivals in Canada for the fiscal 
years 1924 and 1925. 


1924. 1925. 
Description. Via From the Via |From the 
Ocean United Total. Ocean United Total. 
Ports. States. Ports. States. 
Farmers and farm labourers— 
Mie Ta Ds sotaye: senor tsNolers poste fatter ceeete eter 39,748 5, 281 45,029 27, 133 4,198 31,931 
Women isso iene eieee leer ae latete Gores 4,183 1,405 5,588 4,648 1, 138k 5,774 
Childrens. eee oso eeneee aac 3,982 1,709 5,691 5,583 1,383 6,966 
General labourers— ; 
Men i gicscaes Uae ies Mteahieteneeetaa 13,508 1,768 15,276 7,973 1,039 9,012 
W (er Weoennachvosunhouoo rena soug sc 1,344 287 1,631 1,026 143 1,169 
Children..3124 outa eeeee ee eeee 1,184 246 1,430 1,082 125 1,207 
Mechanics— 
Mini ecciichin cast tar peth tte eeer: 15,110 1,554 16,664 6,535 1,361 7,896 
Women nbdiove uy olby Sal Read ace rte ane eres 8,103 356 3,459 1,924 246 2,170 
Childrens... sisciientontspacoeen neers 1,894 302 2,196 1,272 167 1,439 
Clerks, traders, ete.— 
WWII, RA Se eoncadne bacbaeadennobe dns 3,745 1,302 5,047 2,626 1,015 3,641 
WORDEN Sy piretsineitemial ete metre 1,935 573 2,508 2,081 406 2,487 
Ghildrenv.c. cae ree. nok sdeeeletcs amr 476 296 772 527 220 747 
Miners— : 
Men go ccs eaueein adie oa eae ee 2,578 214 2,792 1,058 172 1, 230 
Womens os neetit cg tee ee ee ar s 247 37 284 133 19 152 


Childrenccc. 21: savas. rant statis 259 37 296 197 1 208 
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5.— Occupation and Destination of Total Immigrant Arrivals in Canada for the fiscal 
years 1924 and 1925—concluded. 


1924, 1925. 
Description. Via |From the Via From the 
A‘ Ocean United Total. Ocean United Total. 
Ports. States. Ports. States. 
Domestics— 
JETT Sees: OOS Fan RET 18, 284 581 13, 865 12,070 363 12,433 
Not classified— | 
Ee 8 SEE 1 AD 1,599 1,221 2,820 698 1,070 1,768 
Women Ct APE, GAYE oe eae ie ony 9,387 2,041 11,428 8,553 1,556 10, 109 
EMT en ee. ee Cade lk, os 10,473 1,311 | 11,784 9,830 1,193 11,023 
Total— 
Ah CASS aN ESS eine tye Tal eden, Aare 76,288 11,340 87,628 46, 623 8, 855 55,478 
DVOIREH) Pye: od awe Mocs Le eg 33,483 5, 280 38, 763 30,430 3, 864 34, 294 
ME OIC BOT AER Gee, hac oo somes 18, 268 3,901 22,169 18,491 3,099 21,590 
WOtalden... saan cate. Liisa. - 128,039 20,521 148,560 95, 544 15,818 111,362 
Destination— 
Maritime Provinces................. 7,091 849 7,940 2, 854 299 3,108 
Gato Oe Trg oer. oc Lk ne oan 16,957 3,022 19,979 14, 183 2,096 16, 279 
EET come Rte oe GENO piesa baleen 58,962 6,318 65, 280 41,059 4,853 45,912 
SUIS LU 6! O12 ce aia ea a ee a ge ree 20,136 1,315 21,451 10, 857 915 11,772 
Saskabettewant..08. 60) ay Soe. 10,053 3,147 13, 200 11,814 Zpond 14,041 
POET EM, She tt. Meme eoks «ahd on. Heda a 6,640 3,790 10,430 7,505 3,447 10, 952 
British:Colmpian.... fe 8,190 2,043 10, 233 7, 269 1,953 9, 222 
CON AMMAR TAL CIO fa Saya 10 37 47 3 28 31 


Prohibited Immigrants.—The following is a summary of the classes whose 
admission to Canada is prohibited under the existing regulations. The regulations, 
however, do not apply to Canadian citizens or persons having Canadian domicile:— 


(1) Imbeciles, feebleminded persons, epileptics, insane persons, persons 
of constitutional psychopathic inferiority, persons suffering from chronic 
alcoholism and those mentally defective to such. a degree as to affect their 
ability to earn a living, 

(2) Persons afflicted with tuberculosis or with any loathsome, contagious 
or infectious disease or a disease which may be dangerous to public health; 
immigrants who are dumb, blind or otherwise physically defective. 

(3) Prostitutes and women and girls coming to Canada for any immoral 
purpose, pimps, procurers and persons who have -been convicted of any crime 
involving moral turpitude. 

(4) Professional beggars or vagrants, charity-aided immigrants and persons 
who are likely to become public charges. oiled 

(5) Anarchists, persons who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized 
government or who belong to any organization teaching disbelief in or opposi- 
tion to organized government, persons who have been guilty of espionage or 
high treason and persons who have been deported from Canada. 

(6) Persons over fifteen years of age unable to read. The literacy test, 
however, does not apply to a father or grandfather over fifty-five years of age, 
or to a wife, mother, grandmother or unmarried daughter or widowed daughter. 


The Immigration Act provides for the rejection and deportation of immigrants 
belonging to the prohibited classes, and also for the deportation of those who become 
undesirables within five years after legal entry. 

The operation of the above regulations is illustrated in Table 6, which gives 
the number of immigrants rejected or deported after admission, the causes of such 
rejection or deportation, and the nationalities of those deported, for each of the ten 
fiscal years ended 1916 to 1925, together with the totals for the 23 fiscal years from 
1903 to 1925. 

5854—12} 
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6.—Rejections of Immigrants upon Arrival at Ocean Ports, and Deportations after 
Admission, by Principal Causes and by Nationalities, 1993-1925. 


DE eee ET 


Number Rejected at Ocean Ports. 
2!) eee 


Principal causes. 


1915. 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. |Total. 


Accompanying patients..| 568 4 8 1 - 9 13 30] ue 10 21); 686 
Alien enemies..........- - - - = - - 4 5 3 - - 12 
Bad character.......... 912 17 He al 2 i ) Pe 20 68 21| 1,067 
Contract labour......... 87 - = - 4 1 - - - - - 

‘Chibsabhval Minypoen dos aepcor 70 4 - 1 1 3 14 6 4 11 7 121 
lead tax ha cus oh newer 6 = = = = = = = = = - 6 
Tackoottundsin. wise ere SIAL 38 55 19 10 28| 255! 292 24 - — | 3,842 


Likely to become a pub- 


lic charge......... 1,915 55 55 19 27; 125) 236) 208} 119 87| 151) 2,997 
Medical causes.......... 4,879 34 30 12 19 21 99 60 37 130 83| 5,404 
Not complying with 

Tegulations:...--.....- 513 11 22 8 7| 474) 291) 278) 3818) 653) 745] 3,320 
Previously rejected..... 10 - = = = - - - - - - 10 
Unskilled labour, B.C... - - - - - - 32} 193 94 33 3] 355 

Total Meer costes 12,080) 163) 174 71 70| 662) 953/ 1,083} 632} 992) 1,031/17,912 
ee en: eer ee ee ee ee ee 
Principal causes. Number Deported after Admission. 


Accompanying patients.. 189 5 9 39 10 18 37 48 52 78| 145) 630 


Bad character.......... 793 68 60 84 ati) 22 52 105 66 86 13] 1,384 
Criminality, ae 1,863 329] 277; 2741 236) 834! 586! 630) 543) 511) 520) 6,108 
Medical causes.......... 8, 245 206 98 39 70 123 133 313 282 649 420| 5,578 


Not complying with 
regulations............ 28 - - - - - - 90 
Public charges.......... 4.357| 635] 161 91) 103/» 158) 236} 950} 679| 775} 543) 8,688 


Hea oO HOD Ob 10,475] 1,243) 605} 527) 454) 655] 1,044/ 2,046) 1,632] 2,106) 1,686/22,473 


Nationalities. Number Deported after Admission. 
MBiuMVEE so anaes gorceD ou 6,187| 602 186 sel 99 184 295] 1,107 888} 1,377)  985}11,946 
PAIS) ONSEN, oon sa PONGUGS 1,932 437 324 407 279 392 616 725 520 417 321) 6,370 
Other countries......... 2,356 204 95 84 76 79 133] 214] 224) 312] 380) 4,157 
Total...............|10,475] 1,243] 605] 527) 454) 655] 1,044) 2,046) 1,632] 2,106) 1,686/22,47 


Juvenile Immigrants.—Among the most generally acceptable immigrant 
arrivals are the juveniles of both sexes, who are trained by highly accredited British 
organizations for Canadian life before coming to Canada, the boys being taught the 
lighter branches of farm work, while the girls are instructed in domestic occupations. 
On arrival in Canada the boys are placed on farms, while the girls are placed either 
in town or country, but the organizations remain the legal guardians of the children 
until they have reached maturity, and in addition the children are subject to efficient 
and recurrent Government inspection until they reach their nineteenth year. This 
inspection is under the control of the Supervisor of Juvenile Immigration. 

The number of juveniles immigrated to Canada in each year since 1901, together 
with the number of applications for their services, is given in Table 7, from which it 


may be seen that the applications in recent years were from 10 to 15 times the number 
of young persons immigrated. 
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7.— Juvenile Immigrants and Applications for their Services, fiscal years 1901-1925. 


Norr.—These immigrants are included in the total number of immigrants recorded elsewhere. 


Bicent Juvenile |Applications Riscal Juvenile |Applications 

Beane Immi- for their Years Immi- for their 

grants. services. grants. services. 

No. No. No. No. 
ROU bee? 2k ah ata Bg acs | 977 SHES UH ALO ae aes, ene es 2,318 32,417 
ROUT eee ere tee 1,540 SSSA OTS, eee ene eee 1,799 30, 854 
OOS een ite et iid Me chs 1,979 LAIST TOWGS LAs ieee eee Eee eae 821 31,725 
ih eee ae ae ene ree 2,213 MOSSE MCR (Rena Aen eee? std cere 251 28,990 
DOWD ciate tC iren ce iain Paes: 2,808 Te BO o0| | LOL Sat merc cc eet ra eee = 17,916 
UU oe A ee eee 3,264 LO, OTA) LOMO. oils ee eae = 11,718 
ROOTS Ger sis pets he nS 8.3 1,455 LESION SPAN tae coe Me eed, 155 10, 235 
AOS ote eR oct eos ates. 2,375 He COUL | MLO Zine ee ceee nee eee 1,426 19, 841 
DOOD cA RS i arts aes eerat ate 2,424 Dali 1022 eset Ae lee 1,211 15,371 
BO re cect tata eis ect score rai 2,422 Ra icM LO 2Onr ee Re nitean renee teen 1,184 17,005 
POE erie nner eGee chee) cant 2,524 PAIR AGI ea ee a ee See eon 5 2,080 22,193 
ME, RIS 5 oc cereale ge a te 2,689 SOLO IG 20 ne amen res ee ee 2,000 13,971 
LG ea erg en Sm 2,642 33,493 

Total. couche eee 42,557 487,839 


1 Nine months. 


Oriental Immigrants.—The immigration to Canada of labourers belonging 
to the Asiatic races, able because of their low standard of living to underbid the 
white man in selling their labour, is fundamentally an economic rather than a racial 
problem, affecting most of all those portions of the country which are nearest tofthe 
East and the classes which feel their economic position threatened. A record of 
Oriental immigration since the commencement of the century is given in Table 8. 


8.—Record of Oriental Immigrants, fiscal years 1901-1925. 


Fiscal Chi- | Japan-} East Fiscal Chi- | Japan- | East 
Years nese. ese. |Indians.| Total. Years. nese. ese. |Indians.! Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
6 ei 2775515 00 OE ee ce 5,512 856 88 6,456 
- Se HE Oe Siw l OL, a6 ceusia ei ts ors 1e208 592 - 1, 850 
- - DEO e WW LOU GE se sceg decae se 89 401 1 491 
= - Be SAM LON ere eteteceseoxeacreee 393 648 - 1,041 
354 45 ANUS: | LOUGH. cssra dee courses 769 883 - 1,652 
1,922 387 eg Adela LOVE oat rece) ate 4,333 1,178 - 5,513 
TOOTE RO). ook. eens 291 2,042 2,124 A, 450 || 1920... cece veces 544 711 - 1, 255 
SOG or x ss ode anager Zoe (20UL | mogbeo) Lardos. ||| 1921). yoo ae ss 2,435 532 10 2,977 
LETS ae ee oe 2,106 495 6 ZYOWU LQ eke eeusssacee nd 1,746 471 13 2,230 
0 [Ns Se ee 2,302 271 Le te ee OSa. tl LOQSt ental eta + 711 369 21 1,101 
i ee nee ee ee 5,320 437 5 By LOS LOCH oe wales od 674 448 40 1,162 
«LEN i eens 6,581 765 3 TOS LO ZOE conan cenit, 5 = 501 46 547 
LN bs Se ee oy 7,445 724 5 8,174 
Total... 61,295 | 22,207 | 5,427 | 88,929 


Chinese Immigrants.—As a result of the influx of Chinese into Canada, leg- 
islation was passed in 1885 (48-49 Vict., c. 71), providing that thereafter Chinese of 
the labouring class should be required as a condition of their entry into Canada to 
pay a head tax of $50 each; on Jan. 1, 1901 (62-64 Vict., c. 32), this amount 


was increased to $100 and on Jan. 1, 1904 (3 Edw. VII, ec. 8) to $500. 


This tax 


was paid by Chinese immigrants, with the exception of consular officers, merchants 
and clergymen and their families, tourists, men of science, students and teachers, a 
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record showing the number of Chinese admitted who paid the tax, the number 
exempt from it and the revenue realized being given by years from 1886 in 
Table 9. ; 

The Chinese Immigration Act of 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, ¢. 38) restricts the entry 
to or landing in Canada of persons of Chinese origin or descent, irrespective of 
allegiance or citizenship, other than government representatives, Chinese children 
born in Canada, merchants (defined by what regulations the Minister of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization may prescribe) and students—the last two classes to possess 
passports issued by the Government of China and endorsed by a Canadian immi- 
eration officer. As a result, no Chinese were admitted to the country as immigrants 
in the fiscal year ended 1925. 


9.—Record of Chinese Immigration, 1886-1925. 


hie gee 

. total arrivals} Registra- 

PeaaleVin’ Paying | Exempt > é Total - 

Fiscal Years. tax. from tax. ees oe ee T | Revenue. 
from tax. 

No. No. p.c. No. $ 
4,590 222 4-61 7,041 239, 664 
3, 276 6 0-18 2,168 166, 508 
2,244 14 0-62 1,277 113,491 
2,087 22 1-04 666 105,021 
1,440 22 1-50 473 72,475 
1,762 24 1-34 697 88, 800 
2,447 24 0-97 768 123,119 
ete 17 0-78 802 109, 754 
4,385 17 0-39 859 220,310 
4,231 26 0:61 1,102 215,102 
2,518 26 1-02 1,204 178, 704 
3,525 62 1-73 1,922 364,972 
5, 245 84 1-58 2,044 526,744 
4,719 128 2-64 1,920 474,420 

8 69 89-61 2,080 6,080 

22 146 86-90 2,421 13,521 

91 200 68-73 2,594 48,094 
1,482 752 33-67 3,535 746,535 
1,411 695 33-00 3, (ol 713,131 
1,614 688 29-89 4,002 813,003 
4,515 805 15-13 3,956 | 2,262,056 
6,083 498 7-57 4,322 | 3,049, 722 
7,078 367 4-93 8,742 | 3,549,242 
5,274 238 4-32 4,143 | 2,644,593 
1,155 103 8-19 4,373 588, 124 
20 69 77-53 4,064 19,389 
272 121 30-78 3,312 140,487 
650 119 15-47 2,907 336, 757 
4,066 267 6-16 3,244 | 2,069, 669 
363 181 33-27 5,529 538,479 
885 1,550 63-66 6, 807 474, 332 
1,459 287 16-44 7,032 743, 032 
652 59 8-30 6, 682 434,557 
625 51 7-54 5,661 334, 039 

- - ~ 5,992 398, 659 
82,369 7,959 8-81 | 113,572 |22, 832,580 


1 Nine months, 


Japanese Immigranis.—Japanese immigration to Canada was comparatively 
negligible prior to the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5, but thereafter assumed con- 
siderable proportions, no fewer than 7,601 Japanese immigrants entering Canada, 
largely from Hawaii, in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1908, and settlbng mainly 
in British Columbia. In that year an agreement was made with the Japanese 
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Government under which the latter undertook to limit the number of passports 
issued to Japanese emigrating to Canada, while the Canadian Goverament agreed 
to admit those possessing such passports, while prohibiting others from entering. 
The statistics of Table 8 show that in this way Japanese immigration has been 
effectively limited. 

East Indian Immigranis.—East Indian immigration to Canada, like Jap- 
anese, is shown by the statistics of Table 8 to have been negligible down to 1907, 
when no fewer than 2,124 East Indian immigrants arrived. However, as a conse- 
quence of the operation of section 38 of the Immigration Act of 1910, East Indian 
immigration has since that date been comparatively small. A resolution of the 
Imperial War Conference of 1918 declared that “it is the inherent function of the 
Governments of the several communities of the British Commonwealth that each 
should enjoy complete control of the composition of its own population by means of 
restriction on immigration from any of the other communities.” However, it was 
recommended that East Indians already permanently domiciled in other British 
countries should be allowed to bring in their wives and minor children, a recommenda- 
tion which was confirmed, so far as Canada was concerned, by Order in Council 
of Mar. 26, 1919. However, in the five fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1921 to 1925, 
only 10, 13, 21, 40 and 46 East Indian immigrants respectively were admitted. 

Expenditure on Immigration.—The sums expended by the Dominion 
Government on immigration in each of the fiscal years ended 1868 to 1925 inclusive, 
as stated in the Public Accounts issued annually by the Department of Finance, 
are shown in Table 10. 


10.— Expenditure on Immigration in the fiscal years 1868-1925. 
(Compiled from the Public Accounts.) 


Years. $ Years. $ Years. $ Years. $ 
5 36,050 | 1883......... 373,958 || 1898......... 261,195 | 1912........... 1,365,000 
Beene nal © 26,952 | 1884......... 511,209 || 1899......... 256,879 | 1013 <2, 22000. 1,427,112 
abba ft!> 55,966 | 1885......... 423,861 || 1900......... 434, 563.1 A9itd.. 4.oae 1, 893, 298 
| Cee 54,004 | 1886......... 257,355 || 1901......... 444,730 | 1915........ . | 1,658,182 
aloe me 109,954 | 1887......... 341,236 || 1902......... 494,842 | 1916........... 1,307,430 
ee 265,718 | 1888......... 244,789 || 1903........ «| 642,914 | 1917.......2. 1,181,991 
tA ko 291,297 | 1889......... 202,499 || 1904......... 744,788 | 1918.........-. 1,211,954 
ee 278,777 | 1890......... 110,092 || 1905........ «| 972,887 | 1919.0c.00000-5 1,112,079 
ae 338,179 | 1891......... 181,045 || 1906......... 842,668 | 1920........... 1,388, 185 
es 309,353 | 1892......... 177,605 || 19071.........| 611,201 | 1921....2...... 1,688, 961 
Beg 2 154,351 | 1893......... 180,677 || 1908......... 1,074,697 | 1922........ <etef#2, 052,371 
rae tt 186,403 | 1894......... 202,235 || 1909......... 979,326 | 1923........... 1,987,745 
Tae). 334 161,213 | 1895......... 195,653 || 1910......... 960,676 | 1924........... 2,417,374 
ae 214,251 | 1806......... 120,199 || 1911......... 1,079,130 | 1925........... 2,221,123 
CO. Se a 215,339 | 1897......... 127,438 Total......../39,059, 479 


Nine months. 


Recent Emigration from Canada.—An important factor tending to offset 
our immigration activities was a movement from Canada to the United States 
which attained considerable proportions at certain periods during recent years. The 
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quota system of immigration regulation, applied by the United States Government 
against European immigrants but not agaiost Canadians, had the effect of limiting 
immigration to the United States and as a consequence offering especially attractive 
inducements to Canadians to enter the United States during the period of that 
country’s recent industrial prosperity. No record of this movement had ever been 
kept by the Canadian Government, and, while the seriousness of the movement 
was recognized, its magnitude, as indicated by the United States returns, was sharply 
questioned, on the ground that these returns did not make allowance for Canadians 
returning to Canada after a more or less extended period of residence in the United 
States. The Canadian Department of Immigration and Colonization was convinced 
that a very considerable return movement was taking place, but until March, 1924, 
no attempt was made to ascerta:n the exact magnitude of that movement. In that 
month, however, immigration officers were instructed to take note of Canadians 
returning to Canada from the United States after an absence in that country of 
more than six months, with results which are tabulated in Table 11. 

Another circumstance which has in the past occasioned a considerable move- 
ment from Canada to the United States has no doubt been the practice of Europeans 
entering Canada, apparently as bona fide immigrants, but really with the intention 
of entering the United States as soon as the quota restrictions would permit them to 
do so. The recent tightening-up of the American regulations concerning persons 
from Canada entering the United States and the active co-operation of the Canadian 
Department of Immigration and Colonization in discouraging this traffic, seem 
likely to reduce a movemeat which is already, for industrial and other reasons, 
distinctly on the wane. 

Table 11 shows by months the number of Canadians returning from the United 
States from April, 1924 to September, 1925. 


1i.__Report of Canadians Returning from the United States, by Months, from 
April, 1924 to September, 1925. 


British 
Canadian- pines Naturalized 
Months born apps: | Canadian Total. 
: Citizens. Cc a aboe Citizens. 
Domicile. 

Aprils casa age ats loli oho eae Set One SOG oe ee 3,608 289 190 4,087 
UCR eee SE RAPP Ar Wen eter 4 chem barcode 4,170 505 261 4,936 
hits. nar PRR APNE aC bale, a ler ee Ain ENS & 3,962 447 311 4,720 
Salyer ioG seaesiaraateealersl ence eRe ee oie ee eee eee 4,426 405 296 Delon 
BUSUSE soc S oc e eee eo eer MEAS Corian > 4,023 552 416 4,991 
September: .25\:. sania ae eee oe ee cee eee 2,952 434 239 3,625 
October Pee Aer coir ema e Soren 6 ee 2,844 394 242 3,480 
Novem beri. c..6 (00 ceva eee ee eee eee 2,614 357 215 3,186 
December it... soecgec toe coerce ee eee. 2,618 353 194 3,165 
JARUBEV AL. aac oc ce aa eee 1,395 199 121 1,715 
BOD TUALY Wi Sic if iis ono een ee a eee 1,641 239 132 2,012 
Meare bir. 52h: a sactatd cease ere ates one eee 2,220 313 198 25731 
Total, 3.4 choad creed ee 36,473 4,487 2,815 43,775 

2,599 245 151 2,995 

2,d22 : 308 181 3,211 

2,514 256 165 2,935 

2,650 226 153 3,029 

3,105 308 254 3,667 

2,084 212 149 2,445 

Total (6 Mos.) Rese oo macee ee 15,674 1,555 1,053 18, 282 


Grand Total for 18 months............... 52,147, 6,042 3,868 62,057 
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2.—Immigration Policy. 


The crest of the wave of immigration into Canada occurred in the years pre- 
ceding the Great War, when the total immigration ran as high as 402,432 in the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1913. This movement was largely due to the policy of 
giving free government lands to those who would undertake to live upon them and 
perform certain residence and development duties. The homestead entries for the 
period of the fiscal years 1901 to 1914, inclusive, numbered 434,862, and represented 
the enormous area of more than seventy million acres of fertile land in the provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and certain portions of British Columbia, 
granted free to settlers as an inducement toward the development of the country. 


The war interrupted the flow of immigration, and with the return of peace 
new conditions called for new policies. First and most pressing of these was the 
problem of re-absorbing into civil life the hundreds of thousands of returning soldiers. 
The realization that Canada had been somewhat optimistic in its railway under- 
takings had also been borne in upon the public, and immigration policies had to be 
so shaped as to avoid the necessity at any early date of further railway construction 
on a large scale. This meant that free government lands, of which millions of acres 
were still available, but mostly in districts remote from railway services, ceased to 
be a magnet. With the ordinary channels of employment filled with returning 
soldiers, and free government lands located at such distances from railways that 
settlement upon them could not be generally encouraged, the Department of Immi- 
gration and Colonization found it necessary to restrict its activities almost exclusively 
to those who were in a position to buy land, or were prepared to take farm employ- 
ment, and to household workers. This strictly selective policy, combined with 
certain restrictive regulations which were a natural aftermath of the war, and other 
conditions, such as the high cost of transportation and the depreciation of European 
currencies, resulted in a relatively small movement of immigrants to Canada in 
comparison with the great numbers admitted during the years from 1910 to 1914. 


During 1923, on account of the retirn of prosperity and the absorption of 
surplus labour, it became increasingly evident that popular opinion in Canada 
favoured a resumption of immigration activities on a considerable scale. The Goy- 
ernment announced its intention of encouraging the migration of the largest possible 
number of those classes of settlers which Canada could absorb. ‘This policy was 
embodied in a statement made by the Hon. J. A. Robb, shortly after his appoint- 
ment as Minister of Immigration and Colonization, and elicited favourable comment 
in the British press, which welcomed a resumption of Canadian immigration activi- 
ties. While, as the Minister pointed out, there are would-be immigrants into Canada 
who are not suited for the Dominion owing to physical, moral or industiial unfitness 
or because they belong to races that cannot be assimilated without social or economic 
loss to Canada, there are in Great Britain and Continental Europe tens of thousands 
of skilled workers and unskilled workers (not agriculturists) who would be an asset 
to Canada if steady employment could be found for them. 

Recognition of the fact that there are many families in Great Britain and 
Treland who would make good settlers in Canada but are hampered by the high cost 
of transportation, resulted in an arrangement being entered into with the British 
Government under which assistance in bearing the transportation expenses of 
selected immigrants by means of a loan in the case of adults, and an outright grant 
in the case of children, was provided. The agreement provides assistance to three 
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classes of British immigrants, viz.:—(a) married agriculturists and their families and 
single farm labourers; (b) houseworkers; (c) juvenile immigrants. The assistance 
to juvenile immigrants is limited to those between 14 and 17 years of age. All 
loans are for third class ocean and colonist rail transportation, repayable without 
interest. To provide additional encouragement to women to take work in farm 
homes, a refund of £6 is made in the case of a woman who takes such employment, 
remains there for at least a year and in the meantime repays the balance of her 
loan. One feature of the Empire Settlement Agreement provides for nomination 
in Canada, so that any British subject resident in Canada may nominate a relative, 
friend or acquaintance who on arrival will be engaged in farming or in housework. 
The nominator in such a case assumes joint responsibility with the nominee for 
repayment of the loan. Houseworkers are expected to begin repayment of passage 
loan at the end of a month, single farm workers at the end of three months and 
married men with families at the end of six months. Houseworkers and farm 
labourers are expected to repay the loan within a year and married people may be 
allowed a maximum of three years. 


To promote the better functioning of colonization activities in Canada and the 
proper reception of new settlers, the machinery of the Soldier Settlement Board is 
now utilized as the Land Settlement Branch of the Department of Immigration and 
Colonization. It is the function of this Branch to see that new settlers are directed 
to lands where they can have the best opportunities of success and to safeguard 
them from exploitation in the purchase price of their farms. The Land Settlement 
Branch is assisted, in each of its districts, by advisory settlement boards, composed 
of outstanding mortgage and loan men and agriculturists, who pass on the suitability 
of the land and the fairness of the purchase price of all privately owned lands listed 
with the Branch. The settlement of family units and of groups of former acquaint- 
ances or kinsfolk is particularly encouraged. 


Still more recently, provision has been made by arrangement with the British 
Government for assisting selected British families to locate on farms in Canada, in 
addition to the passage assistance already outlined. This assistance is advanced 
by the British Goverament up to a maximum of £300 per family, and is repayable 
over a period of 25 years with interest at 5 p.c. per annum. The families 
must be personally selected, must be approved by both British and Canadian 
authorities, and must have demonstrated their ability to operate a farm. Settle- 
ment is made under the direction of the Land Settlement Branch on farms owned 
by the Government or acquired for that purpose. Payment of the purchase price 
of the farm is extended over 25 years with interest at 5 p.c. per annum. Under this 
arrangement it is expected that 3,000 British families will be transplanted to Canada 
in 3 years. The movement of the first season amounted to approximately 500 
families. The interest in the success of these and their letters to friends at home 
may be expected to increase the movement for the second and third years. 


V.—PRODUCTION. 


This section includes a general survey of production, followed by statistics 
of agriculture, the fur trade, forestry, fisheries, minerals, water powers, manu- 
factures and construction. 

The term “production” is used in this connection in its popular acceptation, 
t.e., as including such processes as the growing of crops, extraction of minerals, 
capture of fish, conversion of water power into electrical current, manufacturing, 
ete., — in economic phrase, the creation of “form utilities.” It does not include 
various activities which are no less “productive” in a broad and strictly economic 
sense, such as (a) transportation, refrigeration, merchandising, etc., which add 
to commodities already worked up into form the further utilities of “place,” “time” 
and “‘possession,’”’ and (b) personal and professional services, such as those of the 
teacher and doctor, which are not concerned with commodities at all, but are never- 
theless essential to any civilized society—representing, in economic language, the 
creation of “service utilities.” 

As showing the importance of these latter activities, it may be pointed out, 
for comparison with the figures in the accompanying tables, that railway gross 
earnings in 1923, the latest year for which complete statistics of the production of ‘form 
utilities” are available, amounted to $478,328,047, street railway gross earnings to $50,- 
191,387, and telephone and telegraph earnings to $53,550,243, all of which, from a broad 
point of view, may be considered as “production.” It may be further noted that 
of 2,723,634 persons ten years of age and over employed in 1911 in gainful occupa- 
tions in Canada, 217,544 were engaged in transportation, 283,087 in trade and mer- 
chandising, 411,232 in domestic, personal and professional service and civil and 
municipal government,—a total of 911,863 or one-third of the whole. In other 
words, only about two-thirds of usefully and gainfully employed persons are engaged 
in “production” according to the definition adopted in the present statement. 
We may therefore add one-half to the total as a rough estimate of the value in 
dollars of the total productive activity of the Canadian people according to the 
economist’s definition of production, which approximates to the concept of national 
income. Since the net value of the commodities produced in Canada, according 
to the general survey of production which immediately follows, totalled $2,810,- 
000,000 in 1921, $2,939,000,000 in 1922 and $3,051,000,000 in 1923, the grand total 
money value of the productive activities of the gainfully occupied population of 
Canada may be estimated at $4,215,000,000 in 1921, $4,409,000,000 in 1922 and 
$4,577,000,000 in 1923. 


I.—GENERAL SURVEY OF PRODUCTION. 


There is frequent demand in Canada for a survey of production that will differ- 
entiate the more important branches and at the same time give a purview of the 
whole which will be free from overlapping. This is somewhat difficult to accomplish 
with clearness, in view of the varying definitions that attach to industrial groups 
from different points of view. For example, brick, tile and cement are frequently 
included in ‘mineral production,” as being the first finished products of commercial 
value resulting from the production process ; frequently, however, they are regarded 
as “Manufactures” in view of the nature of the production process—either allocation 
being correct according to the point of view. 
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The accompanying tables show the total value of all commodities produced 
in Canada during 1922 and 1923, the values being stated as in the producers’ hands. 


“Gross” and “Net” Production.—The values of products are shown under 
two headings, namely, “gross” and “net.” “Gross” production shows the total 
value of all the individual commodities produced under a particular heading. “Net” 
production represents an attempt to eliminate the value of materials consumed in 
the production process. For purposes of ordinary economic discussion, the net 
figures should be used in preference to the gross, because of the large amount of 
duplication which the latter includes on account of the necessity of making the 
individual items self-contained. 


Interpretation of Items.—The primary industries of agriculture, fishing, 
forestry, mining, etc., are separated in this statement from the secondary or manu- 
facturing processes. The close association between the two and the overlappings 
that are apt to occur have already been pointed out. As further explaining the 
procedure that has been followed in drawing up the tables, the following notes are 
appended :— 


AGRICULTURE.—Dairy factories are included under this heading; farm 
dairy products (gross) include the milk consumed whole and sold to dairy 
factories, and butter, etc., made on the farm. 


Forestry.—Forestry production is understood to consist of the operations 
in the woods as well as those of saw-mills and pulp-mills, the latter being limited 
to the making of first products such as lumber, lath, shingles, pulp and cooper- 
age stock. 

Fur Propucrion.—The item of fur production is limited to wild life pro- 
duction. To obtain a total of the peltries produced in Canada, it would be 
necessary to add to the wild life output the production of pelts on fur farms. 


Minera Propuction.—Under mineral production all items are included 
that might be allocated to “manufactures.’”’? Considerable overlapping exists 
as between “mineral production” on the one hand and “manufactures” on the 
other. The Bureau presents the detailed statistics of these groups (the chief 
of which are smelters, brick, cement, lime, etc.) in its reports on mineral pro- 
duction, since their product is the first to which a commercial value is ordinarily 
assigned. 


Toray Manuracturrs.—The figure given for the heading is a compre- 
hensive one, including the several items listed with the extractive industries 
above, though also frequently regarded as “manufactures,” viz., dairy factories, 
fish canning and curing, saw-mills, pulp-mills, shipbuilding and certain mineral 
industries. This duplication is eliminated from the grand total as well as 
from “manufactures, n.e.s.”, listed in Table 3. 


MANUFACTURES, N.E.S.—The figures given for manufactures, n.e.s., are 
exclusive of the value of the products of all manufacturing processes closely 
associated with the extractive industries that are frequently included under this 
heading; hence it is obvious that the grand total is equivalent to an amount 
obtained by adding the values for manufactures, n.e.s., and for the other eight 
divisions. 

Total Net Value of Production.—Approximately two-thirds of the gainfully 
employed persons in the Dominion produced in 1923 goods having a net value of 
$3,051,456,821. This amount compares with a net production of $2,939,313,953 
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in 1922 and $2,809,974,095 in 1921. “Net”? production represents the value left 
in the producers’ hands after the elimination of the value of the materials consumed 
in the production process, such as seed in the case of field crops and food in the case 
of farm animals. 


Relative Importance of Different Branches of Production.—On the 
assumption that we confine our subsequent analysis to the net production of com- 
modities, it is noteworthy that of the nine branches of production, six showed sub- 
stantial increases in 1923 over 1922. While agriculture experienced a decline of 
3-5 p.c. in values, the physical volume was far in excess of the preceding year, the 
wheat crop being the largest on record. The slight decline in fur production was 
also due to a lowered price level. The drop in construction, on the other hand, 
represented a real curtailment in operations. The largest absolute gain in net 
production was in the manufacturing industry. 


Forestry, including the operations of saw-mills and pulp-mills, made the greatest 
relative gain in 1923, with an increase of nearly 18 p.c., while mining was a close 
second, with a gain of about 16 p.c. A steady and substantial increase in the electric 
power industry was also in evidence, the gain being 8-6 p.c. over 1922 and 14 p.c. 
over 1921. The fishing industry, which had shown an increase of nearly 20 p.c. 
in 1922, more than maintained its net, production in 1923. 


In view of the increase in manufacturing production in 1923 and the decline 
in the output of agriculture, the lead of manufactures, which was more than 4 p.c. 
in 1922, increased to 18 p.c. in 1923. The value added by manufacturing processes 
in 1923 was $1,311,025,375, as compared with $1,198,434,407 in the preceding year— 
an increase of $112,590,968 or 9-5 p.c. The net production of agriculture, deduct- 
ions being made for seed, feed and similar products used on the farm for further 
production, was in 1923, $1,107,600,000 as compared with $1,148,700,000 in the 
preceding year. Forestry occupied third place in value of production; this 
amounted to $313,700,000, or 10 p.c. of the total, as compared with $266,400,000 in 
1922. Construction and mining were close rivals for fourth place in 1923, when 
mining took the lead with a production of $214,100,000 or 7 p.c. of the country’s 
production. While the value of construction was somewhat less in 1923 than in the 
preceding year, the industry was still of considerable importance, having a net 
output of $212,200,000 or 6-9 p.c. of the total. The electric power industry was 
steadily expanding, the revenue after allowance for the purchase of power in 1923 
being $67,500,000. Activity in the other industries was weil maintained, fishing 
and trapping showing total net outputs of $42,500,000 and $16,000,000 
respectively. Statistics of the output from custom and repair establishments 
were not collected in 1923, but it is assumed that the production of such establish- 
ments was equal to that of the preceding year. 


Relative Production by Provinces in 1923.—The production of Ontario 
in 1923. formed 39-7 p.c. of the Canadian total. Although the pro- 
duction of Quebec increased 1-4 p.c. in 1923 as compared with the preceding year, 
the percentage of the total declined somewhat, owing to the greater growth in other 
economic areas. The province held second place with 24-3 p.c., and the three 
western provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia followed with 
percentages of 9-2, 7-9 and 7-6 respectively. The contribution of Manitoba, 
largely agricultural, was more than 4 p.c., while the Maritime Provinces were jointly 
responsible for 7 p.c. of the total value of Canadian production. 
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Trend of Net Production by Provinces.—When the net production of the 
several provinces in 1923 is compared with the record of the preceding year, the 
greatest gain was achieved by Alberta, where the increase, due chiefly to 
expansion in agriculture and coal mining, was nearly 50 p.c. Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan, on the other hand, being so largely dependent on grain crops, suffered from 
the lower prices prevailing during 1923. The result was a considerable decline in 
their net production. British Columbia showed an increase in 1923, the net 
production being nearly 13 p.c. in excess of the preceding year. Ontario and Quebec 
showed gains of 5 p.c. and 3-4 p.c. respectively, owing chiefly to greater 
productivity in manufacturing. Production was maintained in Prince Edward 
Island, but in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick declined as compared with the 
previous year. 


Types of Productive Activities in the Provinces.—Production in Nova 
Scotia was principally in the agricultural, manufacturing and mining industries 
which were respectively responsible for 30-6 p.c., 28-6 p.c. and 26-6 p.c. of the 
output. The contribution of manufactures, aside from processes carried on in 
connection with the extractive industries, was 20-3 p.c. In New Brunswick, on 
account of the lower price level for farm products, total manufactures moved into 
first place as a producer of wealth in 1923, the proportion being 36-2 p.c., while 
manufactures, n.e.s., furnished an output of 18-3 p.c. Forestry occupied second 
place with an output of 35-4 p.c., followed by agriculture with 31-8 p.c. Agri- 
culture, including fur-farming, contributed 78-6 p.c. of the net output of Prince 
Edward Island. Larger outputs in manufacturing, mining and forestry in the 
Maritime Provinces was offset by declines in agriculture and other lines. The net 
result was that the value of production was less in 1923 than in the preceding year, 
Prince Edward Island alone showing a slight gain. 


The product derived from manufacturing in Quebec was greater than that from 
any other industry. Manufactures, aside from the output of establishments asso- 
ciated with the extractive industries, contributed 44-9 p.c., while the net output 
of the entire manufacturing process, referred to the same base, was 55-6 p.c.. Farm- 


ing held second place with a production of 24-1 p.c., and forestry with an output 


of 14 p.c. occupied third rank. The net production of Quebec was 
$744,900,000 in 1923, as compared with $724,900,000 in 1922. Increases were 
realized in nearly all lines with the exception of agriculture, where a decline of 
$33,600,000 was experienced. The returns from manufacturing, lumbering and 
mining were considerably greater during the later year, and among the minor 
industries only trapping showed a slight loss. : 


The net production from the manufactures of Ontario, when stripped of all 
duplication, was in excess of $555,700,000, as compared with $316,000,000 from 
agriculture. Construction held third place, with 8-5 p.c. of the total, and 
forestry followed with 7-7 p.c. The mining output was 6-7 p.c. of the net pro- 
duction of the province. The net production aggregated $1,212,000,000, as compared 
with $1,154,000,000 in the preceding year. The output from agriculture declined 
by $6,291,000, while manufacturing and forestry increased their outputs by $54,200,- 
000 and $14,700,000 respectively. Except in forestry and in fisheries, Ontario led 
the other provinces in the productivity of the main branches of industry. The 
province yielded precedence in forestry operations to Quebec alone, while British 


Columbia, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick obtained a greater income from the 
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fisheries. More than 51 p.c. of the net manufacturing output of the country was 
contributed by Ontario, and 28-5 p.c. of the agricultural production was derived 
from the same source. 


More than 91 p.c. of the output of Saskatchewan was obtained from farming, 
which also largely predominated as a producer of new wealth in Manitoba and 
Alberta, the proportions being 55 p.c. and 74 p.c. respectively. Mineral pro- 
duction, chiefly coal-mining, held second place in Alberta, with an output of 13 p.c. 
of the provincial total. Manufacturing was second in importance in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. Lower grain prices accounted for the decline in the net production 
of Saskatchewan, while yields were lighter in Manitoba. The heavy grain 
yields in Alberta more than offset the lower price level, the net production of the 
province increasing from $161,000,000 in 1922 to $241,000,000 in 1923. 


The net income from manufacturing in British Columbia during 1923 was in 
excess of $82,000,000, but more than half of this amount was derived from manu- 
facturing processes closely associated with the primary industries, especially logging 
and fishing. The remainder, consisting of $32,000,000, was 13-9 p.c. of the net 
output of the province. Aside from manufacturing, the lumbering industry con- 
stituted the chief source of new wealth—about 29-6 p.c. of the total output of the 
province was contributed by the forest. Mining and farming followed in order, 
with percentages of 19 and 16 respectively.. The net output of British Columbia 
during 1923 increased nearly $26,000,000 over the production of the preceding year. 
This advance was shared in by all branches of production, with the exception of 
construction and trapping. The forestry production was $69,000,000, as compared 
with $52,000,000 in 1922, and mining realized $43,800,000 as compared with 
$39,400,000. 


1.—Summary by Industries of the Value of Production in Canada, 1922 and 1923. 


1922.1 1923 
Divisions of Industry. = = 
Gross. Net. Gross. _ Net. 
| | 
$ $ $ $ 
CTC iy TA yg OG OR Ree EAE 1,496, 680,534) 1,148, 693,525] 1,440,394, 690| 1, 107,571,858 
SLES age Sth spd ODS 1 I lt ind SO 2 361, 848, 588 266,406,715 426, 696, 350 313, 748, 937 
DBUSEICR SOPOT Sag hee se sais eee este 53,425, 936) 41,800, 210 54,019, 239 42,565,545 
pire A db he crs A be cess os Vg 16,814, 302 16,814, 302 16, 164, 559 16, 164,559 
te (2G eed te ea i ea 191,562,981 184, 297, 242 229,055, 748 214, 079,331 
(ip eee Os ee Re Se 5 eee AE 82,328,866 62, 173,179 91,141, 296 67,496, 893 
Total primary production.........| 2,202,661,207| 1,720, 185, 174) 2, 257,471,882) 1,761, 627,123 
| 
ETE ES | 339,389, 954 220,460,235) 324,745, 698) 212, 155, 020 
aston and repairs. 63.0... cee es Sele 90, 837,351 58, 053, 266) 90, 837, 351| 58, 053, 266 
2 SE ee i oS Se Se 2 2,482, 209, 130 1,198, 484, 407) 2,181, 165, 514) 1,311, 025,37 
Total secondary production........... | 2,942,486,485) 1,476, 947, 908) 3,196, 748,563) 1,581, 233, 661 
SETS We 1 RR a 4,671,856, 648) 2,939,313,953) 4,946,900,333) 3,051,456, 821 


1 The figures for 1922, as given. here, differ somewhat from those previously published, having been 
revised to maintain comparability with the statistics of 1923, which were compiled on a slightly different 
plan, 

2 Statistics of the production in the custom and repair industry were not compiled for 1923, and the 1922 
figures have been left unchanged for the later year. ; 

3 The item ‘‘manufactures’’ includes dairy factories, saw-mills, pulp-mills, fish canning and curing, 
shipbuilding and certain mineral industries, which are also included in other headings above. This dupli- 
cation, amounting in 1922 to a gross of $443,240,994 and a net of $257,819,129, and in 1923 to a gross of $507,320,- 
112 and a net of $291,403,963, is eliminated from the grand total. 
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2._Summary by Provinces of the Value of Production in Canada, 1922 and 1925. 


1922.1 Percent- 1923. Percent- 

ages of ages of 

Stee Toy App Rates Neti Net or| 0 Gadi: «jl DRE OS 

Value. Value. Value. Value. Value. Value. 

: § Se ease $ 

PE Island... 4.0) 22,627,928 17,145,781 0-6 22,629, 692 17, 286, 696 0-6 
Nova Scotia........ 161,732,817} 115,446,269 3-9] 169,069,112} 111,560,712 3°7 
New Brunswick..... 131,750,875 86, 742,965 3-0} 128,569,024 82,575,810 2-7 
@uGbech. sre ace 1,166,602,077| 724,923,952 24-7] 1,239,158,892| 744,895,912 24-3 
Ontario Peri. atse 2,042, 285,042} 1,154, 289,316 39-2] 2,187,229,479| 1,211,877, 669 39°7 
Manitobarose; .cs.- 236,682,048) 158,031,262 5-4) 202,478,428] 124,228,542 4-1 
Saskatchewan....... 375,362,337) 311,318,707 10-6| 336,458,857; 280,023,272 9-2 
PMID OLEE. fe cohectetios oe 221,929,251 161,098,720 5-5] 301,105,188} 241,241,457 7-9 
British Columbia... 308,795,097] 206,297,338 7-0] 354,697,808] 232,279,711 7-6 
Wiulkon..5.pepnreae 4,089,176 4,024,643 0-1 5,503, 853 5,487,040 0-2 
Grand Total...| 4,671,856, 648) 2,939,313, 953 100-0 4,946, 900,333) 3,051, 456,821 100-0 


1 The figures for 1922 have been slightly revised from those previously published, to maintain 
comparability with the statistics of 1923, prepared on a somewhat different plan. 


3.—Percentages of the Value of the Net Production in each Industry to the Total Net 
Output in each Province, 1923. 


Prince Nova New 
Industries. Edward | Scotia. Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. 
Island. wick. 
Agriculture rence icc atsiqealad cerecehita a ener are 78-6 30-6 31-8 24-1 26-1 
POrestry-vceire oc. cceens totes ene. Ga ee One 4-1 7-6 35-4 14-0 7-7 
Fisheries nS wee ane au ants Serato ere 10-1 7-6 5:5 0°3 0-3 
ACY Ob TORE. & eee Ee neee a tiocddocaacens oj aaaeer 0-0 0-1 0-1 0-4 0-3 
Mining, aniston nrcucle ceo aE LIN: eesrererrn ein ete eaters 0-0 26-6 3-0 2-7 6-7 
HlectricipOw.erssucnsaieete eee oR ee ane 0-7 1-9 1°6 2-6 2-4 
Coustricbiontaac. ease er re nieeeeiteeeinie tee 1-7 3-6 2-8 9-5 8-5 
Repair-workicecios ashen ee ee oe ee ean eee 0-8 1-7 1-5 1°5 2-2 
Manutactutéesonie:sisnan cece inde cote coe narra ee 4-0 20-3 18-3 44-9 45-8 
Grand Total. 25.220: appease ane 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total manufactures (percentage to grand total of 
NOt PLODUCHON sri ace os aPaeearcten. LES coe. amare 9-8 28-6 36-2 55-6 55+4 
Sas- British . 
Industries. Manitoba.| katche- | Alberta. | Colum- | Yukon. | Canada. 
wan. bia. 
WEVICUITUTC. 6. eee cee ee Retains 55-1 90-6 73-6 16-1 0-4 36:3 
Forestry avavie, aldara laneht Sretees aerate ted racer te 32 0-8 1:3 29-6 0-0 10-3 
Vitale) SCC Moopapopnatnn db oa cAgonceete ubpe. 0-8 0-1 0-2 9-0 0-2 1-4 
DRAPPIN Seo... vavrsemeeere rro ela eee emt ey 1-4 0:8 0-8 0-5 42-91 0-6 
Mining. toch eer eee: Cn en ee 1-4 0-4 13-0 18-9 54-2 7-0 
Hiccirici powers eater ee cee eee 2-7 1-0 1-2 2-7 1-9 2-2 
Conetructioniens Hes eno ncnmeae 5-2 1-3 1-9 7-2 0-0 6-9 
Reps inwork. \ gases aeacactcnsie tapes 3:6 1-3 1-6 2-1 0-4 1-9 
Manufactinesiin6: de: ee tee ac ae ernee 26-6 3°7 6-4 13-9 0-0 33-4 
Grand Total. ........0.20.0800.5: 100-0 100-9 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Tota] manufactures (percentage to grand 
total of net production).............. 33°3 5-4 9-4 35-3 0-0 43-0 


1 Includes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. 
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Il.—AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture, taken as including stock raising and horticulture, is the chief 
industry of the Canadian people, employing in 1911 34-3 p.c. of the total gainfully 
occupied population. In addition, it provides the raw material for many Canadian 
manufactures, and its products constitute in raw or manufactured form a very 
large percentage of Canadian exports. It is therefore treated here in considerable 
detail. 

This sub-section in the present volume begins with a statement of current 
Government activities in connection with the promotion of agriculture, including 
those of the Dominion and Provincial Experimental Stations. Then come statistics 
of agriculture, including agricultural revenue and wealth, field crops, farm live stock 
and poultry, fur farming, dairying, fruit, special crops, farm labour and wages, prices 
and miscellaneous, and since Canadian exports of agricultural commodities are sold 
in the world market, the sub-section closes with a review of the world’s statistics 
of agriculture, compiled from the publications of the International Institute of 
Agriculture. 


1.—Development of Agriculture in Canada. 


The Canada Year Book, 1924, contained on pages 186 to 191 an article on the 
Development of Agriculture in Canada, by Dr. J. H. Grisdale, Deputy Minister, 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. ‘To this the interested reader is referred. 


2.—The Government in Relation to Agriculture. 


It is provided in section 95 of the British North America Act that ‘in each 
province the Legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the province”; 
it is also “declared that the Parliament of Canada may from time to time make 
laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; and any law of the 
Legislature of a province relative to agriculture . . . . shall have effect in and 
for the province as long and as far only as it is not repugnant to any Act of the 
Patliament of Canada.” In other words, the right of concurrent legislation by the 
Dominion Parliament and Provincial Legislatures is expressly established. 

As a result of this provision, there exist at the present time Dejartments of 
Agriculture with Ministers of Agriculture at their head both in the Dominion and 
in each of the nine provinces, though in most provinces the portfolio of agriculture 
is combined with oae or more other portfolios in the hands of a single Minister. A 
short sketch of the functions of the various Departments is appended. 


1.—The Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


The Dominion Department of Agriculture was constituted in 1868 under 
authority of 31 Vict., c. 53, with numerous functions that were by no means purely 
agricultural, including (1) agriculture; (2) immigration and emigration; (3) public 
health and quarantine; (4) the marine and immigrant hospital at Quebec; (5) arts 
and manufactures; (6) the census, statistics and the registration of statistics; (7) 
patents of invention; (8) copyright; (9) industrial designs and trade marks. 

In the course of time the purely agricultural work of the Department came to 
demand greater attention; the non-agricultural functions were one by one entrusted 
to other Departments of the Government, while specialization became the order of 
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the day within the Department itself. At the present time it includes the following 
branches:—(1) Experimental Farms; (2) Dairy and Cold Storage; (3) Health of 
Animals; (4) Live Stock; (5) Seed; (6) Entomological; (7) Fruit; (8) Publications. 

For the Acts of Parliament administered by the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, see in the index “Acts of Parliament, administered by Departments of 
Dominion Government.” For the publications of the Department, covering a wide 
field of information, see in the index the entry ‘Publications of the Dominion 
Government.” 


2.—Provincial Departments of Agriculture. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Department is under the Minister of Agriculture, 
who supervises agricultural instruction, the agricultural and technical high school, 
the cheese and butter factories, and the women’s institutes of the province. 

Nova Scotia.—The Department of Agriculture of Nova Scotia is divided into 
seven main branches:—(1) The Agricultural College, (2) Agricultural Societies, 
Exhibitions and Associations, (3) Dairying Branch, (4) Poultry Branch, (5) Ento- 
mological Branch, (6) Horticultural Branch, (7) Women’s Institutes. 

New Brunswick.—The branches of the New Brunswick Department were in 
1924 as follows:—Immigration and Farm Settlement, Elementary Agricultural 
Education, Agricultural Societies, Dairy, Live Stock, Horticulture, Soils and Crops, 
Poultry, Apiary, Women’s Institutes and Agricultural Representatives. 

Quebec.—The Quebec Department of Agriculture includes the following 
branches :—District Representatives, Dairy, Live Stock, Horticulture, Field Crops, 
Apiculture and Sugar-Making, Domestic Economy, Publications. 

Ontario—The Ontario Department of Agriculture includes the following 
branches:—Agricultural Societies, Live Stock, Institutes and Dairy,. Fruit, Co- 
operation and Markets, Statistics and Publications, Agricultural Representatives, 
Colonization and Immigration. The Department conducts the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College and the Ontario Veterinary College at Guelph and the Agricul- 
tural School at Kemptville. 

Manitoba.—The Manitoba Department of Agriculture includes an Agricultural 
Extension Service, a Dairy Branch, a Publications and Statistics Branch, a Live 
Stock Branch and a Game Branch. It also conducts the Manitoba Branch of the 
Employment Service of Canada. 

Saskatchewan.—The work of the Department of Agriculture is chiefly admuinis- 
trative. It includes six principal branches:—Live Stock, Field Crops, Dairy, Bureau 
of Statistics, Game and Co-operative Organization and Markets. The Live Stock 
Branch provides machinery for examining and licensing stallions, purchasing and 
selling cattle, sheep and hogs to farmers on credit terms, registering brands for 
live stock and selling cultures for the prevention of black leg and other diseases of 
live stock. The Field Crops Branch aids in promoting better crops and providing 
control measures for suppressing insect and weed pests. The exhibition woik of the 
Department isalso supervised by the Branch. The Dairy Branch maintains a butter- 
grading service for the creameries, directs the grading of cream at all of the cream- 
eries, promotes herd improvement through cow-testing and administers the pro- 
visions of the Dairy Products Act with respect to licensing creamery operators, 
cream testers, and the bonding of creamerics. The Bureau of Statistics, in co-opera- 
tion with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, maintains a crop reporting service 
and gathers data annually respecting the crops and live stock of the province. The 
Game Branch administers the Game Act, including the collection of fur royalties, 
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and has the direction of the provincial museum. The Co-operative Organization and 
Markets Branch grants charters to co-operative associations under the Agricultural 
Co-operative Associations Act, promotes co-operative stock shipping and poultry 
marketing and maintains an exchange service by a weekly news letter through 
which buyer and seller are brought together. The Department has also, temporarily, 
a Bureau of Debt Adjustment to facilitate settlement of disputes between creditors 
and debtors. Agricultural societies are organized by the Department and grants 
are paid through the Department, while direction of the activities of societies is 
centred in the College of Agriculture of the University of Saskatchewan. 

Alberta.—The Alberta Department conducts the following main services:— 
Dairy, Live Stock, Veterinary, Agricultural Schools and Demonstration Farms, 
Seeds and Weeds, Poultry, Fairs and Institutes, Branding, Game Regulation, 
Women’s Home Bureau Service, Provincial Publicity Bureau, Crop Reports and 
Statistics. 

British Columbia.—The branches of the Department of Agriculture are :—Horti- 
cultural, Field Crop, Live Stock, Dairy, Inspection and Fumigation of Imported 
Fruits and Nursery Stock, etc., Entomology and Plant Pathology, Markets, Apiary 
Inspection, Statistics and Publications. 

For the publications of the Provincial Departments of Agriculture, see in the 
wdex the entry “Publications of Provincial Governments.” 


3.—Dominion and Provincial Agricultural Experimental Stations. 


Among the most important contributions of Canadian Governments to the 
development of agriculture throughout the country, is the maintenance of agri- 
cultural experimental stations, where research work in both plant and animal breed- 
ing and adaptation to climatic conditions is carried on. Already this work has 
had a profound effect in the improvement of Canadian agriculture. The intro- 
duction during recent years of Marquis wheat is an outstanding example, and it is 
of interest to note that other newer wheats, also originated by the Experimental 
Farms, may in the near future replace the Marquis ia large areas. Among the 
earlier experiments undertaken, the results of which have passed permanently | 
into good Canadian farm practice, may be mentioned those relating to early seeding, 
summer fallowing, the use of farmyard manure, the fertilizing value of clover crops 
and the introduction of suitable grasses and clovers. Both the common red clover 
and alfalfa are now entering into rotations as the result of experiments and efforts 
to obtain hardy strains and to discover means of resistance to winter-killing. 
Further experiments with earlier-ripening and drought-resisting cereals are now 
being carried on, each new discovery increasing the cultivable area of Canada. 
Other researches relate to the production of frost-resisting fruit trees for the Prairie 
Provinces. This research work has already had a profoundly ameliorating effect 
upon Canadian agriculture; statements regarding the work now under way at the 
Dominion Experimental Farms and Stations and at Provincial Agricultural Colleges 
and Experimental Stations are appended. 


(a) Dominion Experimental Farms and Stations. 


Central and Branch Farms.—Inaugurated in 1886 by Act of Parliament 
(49 Vict., c. 23), the Dominion Experimental Farms system was at first made up 
of the Central Farm at Ottawa and four Branch Farms:—oneat Nappan, Nova Scotia, 
for the Maritime Provinces; one at Brandon for Manitoba; one at Indian Head for 
the Northwest Territories; and one at Agassiz for British Columbia. 
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The opening up and rapid settlement of the Dominion have led to a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of Experimental Farms and Stations.! These, with a 
Tobacco Station, now total 24, with a total acreage of 12,783-2, as compared with 
the original five Farms, having a total acreage of 3,472, as established in 1886. The 
following table shows the present number of Farms and Stations, with the acreage of 
each and the date of establishment. 


DOMINION EXPERIMENTAL FARMS AND STATIONS, 1925. 


; 5 Date 
Farm or Station. Province. Acreage. Sori heck 
CLS SAGE DE ST OFA Nc aay oa ee | Ontanios noes eae 467 1886 
PUSKAS INCU STALION tee eee on eee heck. ate ee @Ontariow. see eee 1, 270 1910 
TGs rowas tition), mei: Seine eee aha Nebr ce La kd @Ontaniose meee a: 198-3 1909 
Charlottetowa station seo). aeeeee ke) ls ores oe Prince Edward 
litienarel a ok oc 163 1909 
Nappaueh serie Mewes Meh. ndoee ns dal Meh oe eM Nova Scotia........ 465 1886 
ESTE Le Sta ClO Werte. AP lan. os te tn a Nova-Seotia..3..... 452-9 1912 
Rredemeton Seaton ge wee thet keen eee oe New Brunswick..... 525 1912 
Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére Station...............-0.00e0000. @Uebect ime vane -« 251 1911 
CAPER ONS EIS TALON Ne. AAT ON Ore | ei @uchecwsen hee 350 1911 
Tenor tls Stavions eres. kek ee eee ee nrn 0 be @Quebecks aes. e 600 1914 
Hashiomire Station. wets onthe tick on Mes ems ee @uebecnae me eae 1, 200 1916 
Harmbarnelobacco- Stations its ehh dence eeieoin ta ee: Quebec knoe 65 1912 
A Boge Vive (gy Nel Deve a 0G bn ele ee Se bree pn, aN a a Manitobannameasncen 652 1886 
Dian eneS tat iano aiken aay: eRe OR 1 ea Manitoba. ts... 302 1915 
dridinneibea del arin ty ser tent oon ekmste Rye oto tatiut eee: Saskatchewan....... 680 1886 
Rogtherm stationr.. eters seinen. Mao ee we eae Saskatchewan....... 650 1908 
COPE SSI rete me PEM eR Ba Phat Boe Saskatchewan....... 520 1910 
DCILe CULront Stahloneo.t Tai metre: for, eee Ptr Renae eet Saskatchewan....... 640 1920 
Beare S tabion. ce ea Ay Oe Pe Beer tl, ae eA TNIOXSN LEZ PRE RS AN eA 490 1907 
EStHOrIO CS SLALIONG Grae kT TOG Tots een te AIDertalann antes te 400 1906 
Tmverinere.S tabion. yA see eho cick oe oh all ero etneee neat British Columbia... 82 1912 
Wessterniere St tilOM acacia t casiucl psearkers © antoathe fee teers os British Columbia.. . 285 1923 
PULL ORI AB CIS CATION My erent coke alate een ences. British Columbia... 545 1914 
sisted SGNILAN tee ls Ob Ee Pio ny WP Ae Se Oe {eEL  ee ee British Columbia... 1,400 1886 
Sidney Station, Vancouver Island...............eceeseeeee British Columbia... 130 1912 


In addition there are nine sub-stations, viz.:—Wainwright, Alberta; Salmon 
Arm, B.C.; Swede Creek, Yukon Territory; Fort Vermilion, Grouard and Beaver- 
lodge, Alberta; Forts Smith, Resolution and Providence, Northwest Territories; 
Horse Farm, St. Joachim, Que., (operated from Cap Rouge); and Betsiamites, 
Saguenay Co., Que. Experimental work under the Division of Illustration 
Stations is conducted on 8 farms in Prince Edward Island, 13 in Nova Scotia, 14 in 
New Brunswick, 39 in Quebec, 8 in Ontario, 9 in Manitoba, 23 in Saskatchewan, 
16 in Alberta and 14 in British Columbia. 

Organization of the System of Experimental Farms.—The Central Farm at 
Ottawa, as its name implies, is the centre or headquarters of the system. Thereat 
are situated the Director, having control and general supervision of the whole, and 
the chief technical officers, each having charge of his special line of work, both at 
the Central and Branch Farms. At Ottawa, the policy to be pursued throughout 
the system is settled by agreement after discussion by the Director, the technical 
officers and the superintendents on whose branch farms the work is to be conducted. 
The technical staff at Ottawa supervises the actual experimental work at the Central 
Farm. At the branches, the superintendents are in charge of the carrying out of 
the various lines of general experiment, and also conduct experiments of local 
importance. 


1 The five origina] farms established in 1886 are known as ‘‘Experimental Farms’’; those added since 
are styled ‘‘Experimental Stations.”’ No distinetioa in the work is implied by these titles. 
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The Divisions at Ottawa, which represent the different lines of work carried on 
throughout the system, and which have each a technical officer in charge, are as 
follows:—(1) Animal Husbandry; (2) Bacteriology; (3) Bees; (4) Botany; (5) Cereals; 
(6) Chemistry; (7) Extension and Publicity; (8) Economic Fibre Production; (9) 
Field Husbandry; (10) Forage Plants; (11) Horticulture; (12) Illustration Stations; 
(13) Poultry and (14) Tobacco. Briefly the main lines of the work of these Divisions 
are as follows:— 


Animal Husbandry.—This Division engages in work with beef cattle, dairy 
cattle and dairying, horses, sheep and swine, and undertakes experiments in the 
breeding, feeding, housing and management of each of these classes of live stock. 
Under this Division also is operated the work in breeding cattle and hybrid buffalo 
at Wainwright, Alberta. 


Bacteriology.—The work of this Division is of two types, routine and research. 
The former includes the bacteriological analysis of water, milk, foods and feeding 
stuffs, soils and soil condiments, and the manufacture and furnishing of nitro-cultures 
for legume growing. The main work is of an investigational nature, in which close 
co-operation with the other Divisions is maintained in research work having a 
bacteriological bearing. 


Botany.—The work of this Division falls into two classes, economic botany and 
plant pathology. The former includes the study of medicinal, poisonous and 
economic plants. Different varieties and strains of fibre plants are also studied and 
special attention is given to the life history and control of weeds. The Division 
also has charge of the arboretum at the Central Farm. In plant pathology, in 
addition to the pathological laboratory at Ottawa, there are laboratories at Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I.; Kentville, N.S.; Fredericton, N.B.; Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, | 
Que.; St. Catharines, Ont.; Brandon, Man.; Indian Head, Sask.; and Summerland, 
B.C. In addition, two large laboratories for the study of rusts and other grain 
diseases are maintained at Saskatoon, Sask., and Winnipeg, Man. Investigations 
are being conducted into diseases affecting forest trees, fruit trees, cereals, small 
fruits, potatoes, vegetables and tobaccos. 


Cereals.—In the Cereal Division, the work comprises the production, by cross- 
breeding and selection, of new varieties of grains and the testing of these as to their 
suitability for various parts of Canada. Approved varieties are grown on a larger 
scale and distributed to farmers. Among the more recent varieties produced in 
this Division and now widely grown in Canada are the Arthur pea and the Huron, 
Marquis and Prelude wheats. Two interesting varieties originated by this Division 
are the Garnet and Major wheats, now being introduced, ripening not quite as early 
as Prelude but yielding better. The Division also carries on extensive milling 
and baking tests. The expansion of breeding work, especially for disease resistance, 
and the creation of an extensive plan of co-operative experiments with farmers, are 
two developments of the past year. 


Chemistry.—The work of the Division of Chemistry comprises the analysis of 
fodders and feeding stuffs, fertilizers, soils, well waters, insecticides, fungicides, etc. 
It also assists other Divisions in chemical problems and does a large amount of 
analytical work for other Branches and Departments. Field tests with various 
kinds and quantities of fertilizers are carried on by this Division at a number of 
the branch farms and stations. 
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Extension and Publicity —This Division acts as a connecting link between the 
Experimental Farms and the farmer, by making the work of the former as widely 
known as possible. Two chief means used are exhibits at as many fairs as possible 
each year and extension of the departmental mailing lists. 


Economic Fibre Plants—The Division studies the areas in Canada suitable for 
fibre production, the best varieties and strains of seed of fibre plants (flax and 
hemp), cultural methods, harvesting, retting and scutching processes, etc. Chiefly 
for demonstrational purposes, the Division is conducting extensive co-operative 
trials at Forest, Ont., Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, Que., Kentville and Lunenburg, 
N.S. 

Field Husbandry.—This Division applies, under field conditions, the results 
obtained by other Divisions directly engaged in scientific research. Some of the 
main lines of work under way are test of fertilizers, moisture requirements of various 
crops, methods of drainage, rotations and cultural methods. Data of cost of pro- 
duction of field crops are gathered in connection with this work. 


Forage Plants ——The Division has for its work the originating and variety 
testing of grasses, leguminous forage plants, field roots and Indian corn; plant 
breeding with these; the collection of genera and species likely to be of value as 
forage plants; the study of the possibilities and methods of growing root seed, 
including sugar beets, in Canada, and the distribution for trial of seed of varieties 
newly obtained and not available commercially. 


Horticulture—The work of the Division of Horticulture falls under four main 
heads :—vegetable gardening, orcharding and small fruits, ornamental gardening and 
plant breeding. In the three first named, the testing of varieties is a main feature, 
with a view to ascertaining the hardiest, earliest, best-yielding and most disease- 
resistant sorts. In plant breeding, the aim is the improvement of existing sorts by 
cross-breeding. Greenhouse work is also given special attention at Ottawa. Can- 
ning experiments and demonstrations are carried on. Much co-operative work 
with farmers in orchard experiments, blueberry culture, etc., is under way. 


Illustration Stations.—This Division forms another connecting link between the 
Experimental Farms and the farmer. The stations are now 144 in number. Hach 
is located on the farm of a representative farmer, who does the work according to 
directions framed to illustrate the best rotations, the best varieties of crops, and 
the best cultural methods, as determined by the work of years on the Experimental 
Farms. 

Poultry—The scope of work of the Poultry Division has been greatly extended 
during the last few years. It now covers the following main lines of investigation :— 
artificial and natural incubation, poultry breeding, systems of breeding and rearing, 
production of heavy-laying strains, feeding for eggs and table, and housing of 
poultry. Poultry survey work, i.c., the endeavour to get groups of farmers in 
various localities to keep accurate records of their poultry costs and returns, 1s 
already showing results in the better housing, breeding and care of the farm flock. 
Egg-laying contests and registration work are carried on. Investigations in poultry 
diseases are extensively conducted in co-operation with the Health of Animals 
Branch. 

Tobacco.—The Tobacco Division deals with the breeding, variety tests and 
cultural methods, the warehousing and marketing of tobacco. A complete analysis 
of the soils of the tobacco-producing regions of Canada is being made. During 
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the growing season, inspectors examine the tobacco fields of as many growers as 
possible, with a view to suggesting the best cultural methods and means of com- 
batting diseases and insect pests. Co-operative trials amongst farmers are exten- 
sively conducted. 

In addition to the work done by the Divisions of Extension and Publicity and 
Illustration Stations, the results of the work of the Experimental Farms are made 
available to the farmer (1) by correspondence; (2) by publications; (3) by “‘Season- 
able Hints,’ a 16-page pamphlet, brought out every four months, with a circulation 
of about 342,000 and now in its eleventh year; and (4) by articles in the press. 
The farm officers devote considerable time each year to lecturing, demonstrating, 
judging at fairs and assisting at short courses in agriculture. Excursions to the 
various farms are also a valuable means of bringing the work to the attention of the 
farmer. 


(b) Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Stations. 


Nova Scotia. 


College of Agriculture, Truro.—The College of Agriculture is situated at 
Truro, near the centce of the province, and consists of five buildings used for instruct- 
ion and investigation purposes, a general live stock farm of some 390 acres with 
farm buildings, a poultry farm of about 5 acres and a horticultural farm of about 
30 acres. 

The college is primarily a teaching institution. 'Twomain courses are offered :— 
(1) the degree course of two terms, running from Nov. 1 to Apr. 30, and (2) the farm 
course of two terms, running from Jan. 1 to Apr. 1. The degree course is 
practically identical with the first two years course at such degree-giving colleges as 
Guelph and Macdonald. Students completing the two years at Truro are admitted 
without examination to the third year at these degree-giving colleges and complete 
their degree course in four years. The qualifications for entrance to this 
course are farm experience and an education equivalent to university matriculation. 
The farm course is of shorter duration, planned to meet the case of the average farm 
boy who cannot be spared from the farm for a long period. The course is also 
adapted to those of more advanced education who wish to take advantage of so 
practical a course. These two courses were attended by 57 pupils in the session of 
1924-25. 

In addition to the foregoing, the college offers, from time to time, seasonal short 
courses in various branches of agriculture at the institution itself and also at points 
in various parts of the province where a demand for such courses may arise. Several 
hundred persons attended such courses in 1924-25. 

On the farm proper are kept an excellent selection of the various classes of live 
stock. A certain amount of investigation work is conducted, more particularly 
with fertilizers, lime, permanent pasture crops, silo crops and various varieties of 
crops. In the scientific department considerable investigation work is conducted, 
especially in the chemical and entomological departments, which are fully equipped 
for the purpose. 

The work of the college is summarized in the annual report of the 
Secretary of Agriculture for the Province of Nova Scotia, and a college prospectus 
is also issued annually. These publications may be obtained on application to the 
Principal of the Agricultural College, ‘Truro. 
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Quebec. 


Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue.—The College is situated about 
20 miles west of Montreal and is incorporated with McGill University. The College 
property comprises 786 acres, divided as follows:—main farm, 584 acres; agronomy 
plots, 75 acres; poultry department, 17 acres; orchard, 35 acres; vegetable gardens, 
25 acres; the campus, including driveways, lawns, trees, shrubs, flower beds, school 
garden and recreation fields for students of both sexes, 50 acres. The agricultural 
engineering, agronomy, animal husbandry, bacteriology, botany, chemistry, horti- 
culture, physics, poultry, zoology and entomology departments are all well equipped 
for the numerous researches and experiments under way. In the School of Agri- 
culture, the courses offered include 4-year courses, leading to the B.S.A. and B.Sc. 
in Agr. degrees, a 44 months’ winter practical course for farmers and farmers’ sons, 
and various short courses. Postgraduate work can be taken in agronomy, bacterio- 
logy, chemistry, entomology and plant pathology—the higher degrees offered 
being M.S.A., M.Se. and Ph.D. In the School of Household Science, the courses 
include a 4-year course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Household Science, a 
2-year institutional administration course, a 1-year homemaker course, three short 
courses, each of about 3 months duration, in household science, etc. In the School 
for Teachers, courses under the Protestant Committee of the Council of Public 
Instruction of the Province of Quebec are offered, leading to intermediate, kinder- 
garten and elementary diplomas. The teaching and experimental staff of the 
College consists of about 60 members. The total enrolment for 1923-24 was 876. 
More complete information respecting the work of the College will be found on 
record in the Canada Year Books of 1916-17, pp. 241-242, and 1918, pp. 235-237. 
The annual report of the College and the annual announcement should be con- 
sulted. 


School of Agriculture, Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére.—This school, with 
accommodation for 125 boarders, is situated on the southern slope of a hill domin- 
ating a farm of nearly 600 acres. Within one mile of the Intercolonial Railway and 
on the Quebec-Riviére-du-Loup line, it is easily accessible, and attracts thousands of 
visitors, who seek agricultural information from both the school and the Dominion 
Experimental Station, which is not more than a mile from the village. The students 
of the school are divided into (1) those taking a four-years’ agronomic course, and 
(2) those receiving special practical training for two years. The school is affiiated 
to Laval University, Quebec, which awards the degree of B.S.A. (Bachelor of Science 
in Agriculture) to successful students of the first class, whilst those in the other 
receive a Certificate of Agricultural Proficiency (Brevet de Capacité Agricole). 
Lectures in adjacent parishes are frequently given by the school professors, who also 
conduct agricultural pages in two of the largest provincial weeklies for the extension 
of new agricultural information. Cultural experiments are also undertaken at the 
school and balletins are published. 


Oka Agricultural Institute.—Situated on the lake of Two Mountains, 
about 20 miles from Montreal, the Oka Agricultural Institute is one of the oldest 
experimental farms in Canada. It was affiliated to Laval University of Montreal 
(now University of Montreal) on March 25, 1908. The total area of the farm 
comprises 1,800 acres, including all kinds of soil. Horticulture holds an important 
place. The area devoted to fruit trees is about 40 acres, and includes 4,000 trees 
(apples, cherries, pears and plums) grown according to the most recent methods. 
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Special attention is given to the breeding of live stock. The dairy herd is of con- 
siderable importance and has been entirely formed at the Institute itself. Official 
milk records begun in 1918 have already resulted in the registration of 52 animals 
in the ‘Record of Performance,” with an average yield exceeding 10,000 Ib. of milk. 
The raising of swine, poultry and bees is also practised. 

The Institute can accommodate about 150 indoor students. The present 
curriculum includes (1) a scientific course of four years leading to the university 
degree of B.S.A.; (2) a practical course of two years for young men less advanced, 
embracing all the principal agricultural subject2, such as generalagriculture, cereals, 
fodder plants, rural and hygienic construction, machines and motors, the cultivation 
of fruits and vegetables and the breeding and utilization of farm live stock. The 
famous Oka cheese (Port du Salut) made at this Institute is widely known throughout 
the North American continent. 


Ontario. 


Ontaiio Agricultural College and Experimental Farm, Guelph.—The 
College and Experimental Station were established in 1874 to train young farmers in 
the science and practice of agriculture and to conduct agricultural experiments for 
the benefit of the province. The land property consists of a little more than 700 
acres of average loam soil. The farm property consists of 500 acres; experimental 
plots of about 100 acres and campus and woodlots form the remainder. The growth 
of the institution as an educational centre has been very rapid. Academic work 
at the present time requires the space and equipment of sixteen large buildings for 
dormitories, class rooms and laboratories. Courses offered include a four-year 
course for the degree of B.S.A. (Bachelor of Science in Agriculture), a two-year 
course for the associate diploma, winter courses for farmers and farmers’ sons, 
summer courses for teachers of the province and domestic science courses at Mac- 
donald Institute. The teaching and experimental staff consists of about seventy- 
five members. In 1874 the College opened with 28 students. The total enrolment 
in long and short courses in the academic year 1923-24 was 1,439. More complete 
information respecting the researches and experimental work undertaken at the 
college will be found on record in the Canada Year Book of 1916-17, pp. 243-245, 
and 1918, pp. 238-241. Reference may also be made to the fiftieth annual report 
of the College, covering the year 1924. 


Manitoba. 


Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg.—The Field Husbandry Depart- 
ment is conducting researches and experiments in the following lines:—(1) Forage 
Crop Improvement; (2) Cereal Crop Improvement; (8) Soil and Crop Manage- 
ment; (4) Co-operative Experiments; and (5) Studies in Quality of Farm Crops. 
The work of the Forage Crop Improvement division has for its object the pro- 
duction and improvement of plants suitable under Manitoba conditions for pasture, 
hay and fodder. The majoc investigations are being conducted with alfalfa, red 
clover, sweet clover and corn. Work is also being done with timothy, western rye, 
brome, meadow fescue and meadow foxtail grasses. In the Cereal Crop division, 
the aim is the improvement of cereal crops, flax, peas and buckwheat, for use in the 
various districts of Manitoba. Special attention is being given to the development 
of disease-resistant strains of suitable market value. The work of the Soil and 
Crop Management section was planned for the following purposes:—(1) to give 
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data for teaching and lecture work; (2) to give first-hand information, so that daily 
inquiries on -oiland crop management might be answered from the results of experi- 
ments; (3) to give material for the publication of bulletins from time to time on 
provincial field problems. The problems under investigation are cereal crop manage- 
ment, perennial crop management, annual forage crop management, hoed crop 
management, crop sequence or rotations, soil fertility, soil cultivation, preservation 
of forage crops. The departments of botany, horticulture, physics, arimal hus- 
bandry, poultry husbandry, dairying, chemistry and engineering are also carrying 
on numerous investigations. 


Saskatchewan. 


University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon.—The College of Agriculture has 
over 1,300 acres of land (exclusive of the site for the buildings) at the University and 
another 560 acres about 35 miles distant, which were bequeathed to the college by 
a pioneer settler, an ex-student of the University of Cambridge, England. Of the 
1,300 acres, 210 acres are set aside for experimental work in field husbandry and 
horticulture. Two hundred and seventy acres of prairie were purchased in 1918, 
100 acres of which have been broken for the Field Husbandry department. The 
remaining 800 acres are operated as a general farm with great diversification of 
crops. The buildings, paddocks, etc., are located on an adjoining half section of 
land designated as the campus or building plot. The college offers a four-year 
course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture (B.S.A.) and a 
three-year associate course for farmers’ sons intending to make farming their life 
work. Short courses in general agriculture, tillage, crops, live stock, poultry, 
dairying and engineering are held during the winter months, both at the college and 
at various points throughout the province. 

Practical experiments are undertaken in the departments of field and animal 
husbandry, poultry, dairy, soils and horticulture, as well as a variety of scientific 
investigations in the departments of chemistry, physics, biology, engineering, ete. 
Special equipment and staff are provided for investigations in animal and plant 
diseases and entomology. Considerable progress has been made in an intensive 
soil survey of the province and in breeding a rust-resistant wheat. 


Alberta. 


College of Agriculture, Edmonton South.—A College of Agriculture has 
been established at the University of Alberta, Edmonton South. A definite four- 
year course with matriculation entrance, leading to the B.Sc. degree, is under way. 
Students from the provincial schools of agriculture will enter the second year of the 
course after satisfying special entrance requirements. At these schools various 
experiments are in progress as described in the 1920 edition of the Year Book, p. 286. 
At the College itself numerous agricultural experiments are also being conducted, 
including the following tests:—determination as to whether the present varieties 
of wheat, oats, barley and peas are suitable for the Park Belt sections of Alberta; 
breeding and selection of promising varieties of wheat for earlier maturity combined 
with high milling qualities; the testing of alfalfa, red clover, sweet clover and alsike 
for winter hardiness, and of sweet clover in the Open Plains sections to determine 
its drought hardiness; varieties of corn and sunflowers for fodder; relative suit- 
ability of corn and sunflowers for the Park Belt; selection of a suitable grain corn 
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for the dry sections; growth of alfalfa and sweet clover for hay and seed; nurse 
crops with clover and timothy. Extensive experiments in the feeding of cattle, 
sheep and swine have been under way for five years. They include both winter 
feeding and summer pasture work. Other researches have been made on the util- 
ization of the best native grasses of Alberta; hay and pasture production; effects 
of frost on grain; production of alfalfa seed; factors of hardiness in winter wheat; 
sunflowers; potatoes; seed production; various experiments with cattle, sheep and 
swine. A start has been made in a definite soil survey of the province, beginning 
with the soil-blown area of the south. 


British Columbia. 


Department of Agriculture—Horticultural Branch.—In addition to the 
usual instruction and inspection work, demonstration work of various kinds is being 
undertaken. This includes the trying out of various new insecticide and fungicide 
sprays and trial plots to test the value of commercial fertilizers in orchard areas, 
as well as with various vegetable crops. 


Field Crop Branch.—Theseed potato inspection and certification work, started 
in 1921 by the Soil and Crop Branch, was continued and extended during 1924, in 
co-operation with the Division of Botany, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 


University of British Columbia.—Further progress has been made with the 
clearing and preparation of land for experimental and general farm purposes. About 
150 acres are now under crop. In the departments of agronomy and horticulture, 
plant improvement and breeding work have rapidly advanced. In the department 
of animal husbandry excellent foundation stock. has been purchased, consisting of 
Jerseys, Ayrshires, Shorthorns, and Hereford cattle; Yorkshire and Berkshire pigs; 
Southdown, Shropshire and Oxford Down sheep. The foundation stock in Clydes- 
dales was obtained from Colony Farm, and has now increased to 18. In the depart- 
ment of dairying, good progress has been made in research, particularly with special 
kinds of cheese. In the department of poultry husbandry, pedigreed stock is 
maintained for improvement work in Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White 
Leghorns and White Wyandottes. In addition to the teaching and investigational 
work at the University, provision is made in the budget for the carrying out of 
considerable investigational work throughout the province. 


3.—Statistics of Agriculture. 


Census Statistics.—In each of the six decennial censuses of Canada taken 
since Confederation, statistics of the agricultural activities carried on throughout 
the country have been secured. The scope of these statistics has been extended 
from time to time and those of the census of 1921 omit few important phases of 
agriculture with which a census could deal successfully. In all the later censuses 
the statistics of number, acreage and condition of farms, the value of farm property, 
the acreage sown, the yield of crops, the value of that. yield, the number of fruit 
trees and the production and value of fruit, the number and value of live stock, 
etc., have been collected on a basis which allows comparison between the different 
censuses. Among the extensions in the scope of the census of 1921 may be men- 
tioned such matters as the details of birthplace, age, length of residence in Canada 
and experience of farm operators, the chief items of farm expenditure, an attempt 
for the first time to obtain the quantities of vegetables grown for sale, a classification 
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of live stock according to age, etc., the number and value of young animals raised on 
farms, and an enumeration of farm facilities, including tractors, automobiles, tele- 
phones and gas and electric lighting. As a result of these extensions, comparisons 
with future censuses will be on a much more detailed basis than in the past, and the 
trend of agricultural development will be seen with greater accuracy. The statistics 
of agriculture collected in the census of 1921 are published in full detail in Volume 
V of the census series. It may be noted that although the next general census of 
agriculture will not take place until 1931, a census for the three Prairie Provinces 
will be taken in 1926 in connection with the census of population of that year. 
Censuses of these three provinces were also taken in 1906 and 1916. For statistics 
of the agricultural census of 1921, see in the index, “Census statistics of agriculture.” 


Crop-Reporting Service.—The voluntary crop-reporting service of the 
Dominion Government, which has been in operation since 1908, has for its object the 
issue of accurate, timely and independent repérts on crop conditions throughout 
the Dominion :—first, in the interests of the general body of Canadian farmers; 
secondly, for the information and guidance of other interests allied to and dependent 
upon agriculture (interests represented by statesmen, economists, bankers, grain 
dealers, transportation agents and others); and thirdly, for reporting to the Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome (to which Canada is an adhering country) in return for 
reports on the production of other countries and of world totals which influence 
prices and consequently affect the interests of Canada. The crop-reporting season 
begins with the month of April, with reports on the winter-killing and condition of 
fall wheat and of hay and clover. Thereafter, monthly reports are collected at the 
end of each month on the condition of field crops, whilst in June the reports of crop 
correspondents are used for the preliminary estimate of the areas sown. Subse- 
auently, reports are collected on average yields per acre, local values, stocks on 
hand, etc. An important part of the work of the crop correspondents of the Govern- 
ment is the return of monthly reports on the condition of field crops during growth. 
These reports give a general idea of the influence of the season upon the crops and 
the prospects of the yield at harvest time. They are made in the form of general 
remarks, and are also expressed numerically by a method which permits of easy 
comparison with previous months or years. The results of the compilation of the 
reports received from correspondents are published as soon as ready, and are also 
cabled to the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. In October, for root 
and fodder crops, in December, for grain crops, and in January, for land, farm live 
stock, wool and farm help, correspondents are requested to report on local farm 
values. Their reports are compiled into provincial and Dominion averages which 
are not only of interest and value in themselves, especially for comparative pur- 
poses, but also enable the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to calculate and publish 
total values of field crops and of live stock, which are indispensable to agricultural, 
banking and commercial interests. In view of the large volume now attained by 
the agricultural production of Canada, the leading position Canada occupies in 
respect of the world’s market for wheat and the speculative nature of some of the 
crops reported on, the dates and exact times for the issue of the crop reports are 
fixed definitely in advance, while all reports are prepared under strict regulations 
to ensure secrecy during compilation. For the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia, arrangements were made in 1924 under which the work of crop- 
reporting in these two provinces is jointly undertaken by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and the Provincial Departments of Agriculture. 
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Annual Statistics.—Linked with the monthly crop-reporting service, but 
independent of it, are the plans for the collection of annual statistics of the areas 
under field crops and also of the numbers of farm live stock. These have been in 
force since 1918, and are carried out by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co- 
operation with the nine provincial Governments. The statistics are secured by a 
simple schedule calling for a statement of the areas sown to field crops and of the 
numbers of farm animals alive on June 15. These statements are at present received 
from about one-fourth of the farmers of Canada, and they form the basis for estima- 
tion of the totals for the whole of Canada, the totals being calculated according to 
the proportion which exists between the number of returns and the total number of 
farmers. The results for wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax in the three Prairie 
Provinces are ready for publication in August, while the results for the remaining 
crops and for the numbers of farm live stock are published in the fall. The areas, 
thus determined, when multiplied by the average yields per acre as reported by 
crop correspondents, give the total estimated production for each crop. 


In six of the provinces the schedules were distributed in 1924 through the 
agency of the rural schools; in British Columbia and in Prince Edward Island they 
were mailed direct to farmers. This system has been found effective in securing a 
larger sample of the farms of the country than could be obtained in any other way.! 


Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics.—Originally established in 
1908 as the “Census and Statistics Monthly,” but changed to its present title in 
April, 1917, this publication is now in its eighteenth year. It is the official organ 
not only for the monthly crop reports and annual statistics previously described, 
but also for statistics of dairying, fur farming, fruit, hives and honey, hops, tobacco, 
maple products, sugar beets, beet sugar, flax fibre, clover and grass seeds, exports, 
visible supplies, prices, values, foreign agriculture and of other subjects in con- 
siderable variety. The results of special agricultural studies and inquiries are also 
published in the Bulletin. For the year 1924 the Monthly Bulletin consisted of 
376 octavo pages. 


Presentation of Agricultural Statistics.—In the current edition of the 
Year Book, statistics of agriculture are presented under the following headings:— 
(1) Agricultural revenue and wealth; (2) Acreage, yield, quality and value of prin- 
cipal field crops; (8) Farm live stock and poultry; (4) Fur farming; (5) Dairying; 
(6) Fruit production; (7) Special agricultural crops; (8) Farm labour and wages; 
(9) Prices of agricultural produce; (10) Agricultural statistics of the census; (11) 
Miscellaneous agricultural statistics; (12) World’s principal agricultural statistics. 


1.—A¢gricultural Revenue and Wealth. 


Revenue.—Table 1 shows under principal headings the gross agricultural 
revenue of Canada, by provinces, for each of the seven years 1918 to 1924. It is im- 
portant to observe that the figures represent gross values, as no distinction is made 
between crops used as materials for other kinds of production, such as the feeding 
of live stock, and no allowance is made for the costs of production.? 


4) 1 For further details respecting the crop-reporting service and the collection of annua] statistics, see 
Handbook for the Use of Crop Correspondents, with Selection of Annual Agricultural Statistics, 1908-24,” 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statisties in 1925. 
» For explanation of the methods used in estimating values, see the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics for March, 1922, pages 85 to 89. 
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1.—Estimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, by Provinces, 
1918-1924. 


(‘‘000’’ omitted.) 


Items. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922, 1923. 1924. 
: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canada— 
Hele WLOPS.. Se.chue ccc. » 1,372,936] 1,537,169} 1,455,244] 931,865] 962,293} 899,226] 995, 236 
Wart animals Wis. 194,498 186,679 143, 935 98,424 77,548 82,402 98,637 
NCEE SY fee henner 12,410 11,000 5, 280 2,975 3,180 3,160 3,771 
Dairy products........... 200, 341 251,527 277,508 225,900 215,576 233,683 234,000 
Fruits and vegetables..... 48,671 53, 230 60,719 59,428 55, 855 58,216 44, 848 
Poultry and eggs......... 40,000 40, 000 45,000 51,863 58, 815 58,647 60, 836 
ste faerie sss. ct eee 1,048 1,048 1,140 1,499 1,538 Pastis) 2,300 
Maple products........... 5, 258 7,494 8,100 5,751 5,576 4,769 5,991 
WRADSCCOt I.) Sate; - 4,270 15, 620 5, 893 2,393 4,548 3,518 4,359 
Ud 5 64 Sie RON Se Se 2,286 5,524 434 - - - — 
Clover and grass seed - - 7,948 4,360 4,360 4,360 3,390 
UMN | Poe eae ae 1,881,718) 2,109,291} 2,011,201) 1,383,958] 1,389,289] 1,350,156] 1,453,368 
Prince Edward Island— 
HEV CrODS= <1. hetieee clas 16,278 22,367 18,530 14, 203 10,890 10,174 11,990 
Harta anwuals, 4). soe Love 2,315 1, 63 1,059 1,174 913 864 
O° hte emp Renae oa Se eae 312 313 160 98 42 95 119 
Dairy products........... 1,600 Papal 3,484 2,694 2,585 2,804 2,808 
_ Fruits and vegetables..... 300 300 300 300 300 300 250 
Poultry and eggs......... 720 720 810 792 985 869 1,029 
HELSeiae Se esis [er gee ewe ae 833 833 767 952 843 1,196 1,265 
Clover and grass seed.... - - 106 oT 21 21 39 
WOtal yy cw ee Ree 21,815 29,079 25,920 20,119 16,840 16,372 18, 364 
Nova Scotia— 
HAGId CROPS: nse. ce aan Ole 42,486 63,357 47, 847 29,557 24,140 20,505 16, 786 
Parm, Antmals. |. toe a. aes 4,654 5, 074 4,122 2,235 2,089 1,774 1,956 
31 ets ee ce RAR Ne 1,207 955 544 278 338 306 363 
Dairy products........... 2,632 3,719 10,973 9,272 8, 744 9,487 9,500 
Fruits and vegetables..... 10, 000 10,000 12,451 15,000 13,500 7,776 7,142 
Poultry and eggs......... 800 800 900 865 1,063 927 1,051 
Hur iarmine. 0.) oe oe. 54 54 49 68 89 123 130 
Maple products........... 40 45 45 29 28 28 43 
Clover and grass seed.... - - 20 28 28 28 29 
Gee Seas err 61,873 84, 004 76,951 57,332 59, 019 40,954 37,000 
New Brunswick— 
SLO eTOpe: jose ak ask Sos 42,891 53,134 46,357 38,326 31,979 20, 864 16,080 
Farm animals............ 3,681 4,869 3,934 2,315 2,433 1,608 1,632 
NPOOL sree, OU8 Oe CES 653 707 378 176 252 197 201 
Dairy products........... 1,419 2,214 9, 288 7,615 i, .b20 T1412 7,722 
Fruits and vegetables..... 1, 200 1, 207 1,073 1,077 1,000 1,195 1, 224 
Poultry and eggs......... 960 960 1,080 885 1,496 1,042 1,119 
aur farming: cjetc et sss 55 55 127 149 183 249 264 
Maple products........... 50 3 53 63 60 43 44 
Clover and grass seed.... - = 58 40 40 40 36 
OMAN sea 50.909 63,199 62,298 50, 646 44,568 52,950 28,322 
Quebec— 
aieldicrons, 5 6835 3 Qo. 276,777 309, 963 330, 251 219, 154 165, 160 133,137 139,359 
Farm animals............ 40, 862 37,683 81, 250 20, 262 18,325 15,339 16,779 
ees ee |) oe ee ee 3,956 3,001 1,979 1,203 1,185 1,077 ,27 
Dairy products........... 58,004 68,432 72,982 59,437 58,274 63,165 63, 250 
Fruits and vegetables..... 8,000 7, 820) 7,865 qseie 7,555 1; o10 6,000 
Poultry and eggs......... 5,040 5,040 5,670 5,467 9,327 8,913 9, 206 
Pir farming... ows =: 49| 49 40 117 181 168 178 
Maple products........... 4,418) 6,396 6,747 4,319 4,188 3,483 4,011 
6 PCE C | Se ee 2,320] 6,780 2,640 613 1,790 1,575 1,315 
Clover and grass seed - =y 1,038 372 872 372 467 
Lt Ee eae 399,426 445,514 460, 462 318, 216 266,357 234, 544 241, 842 
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1.—_Estimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, by Provinces, 
1918-1924—- concluded. 


(‘000”’ omitted.) 


Items. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ontario— 
Bieldicropsiiss ac eae 384,014) 383,574) 375,747) 239,627] 222,599) 220,749) 260,534 
Farm animals.........+.- 68,916 70, 288 59,953 36,051 35,468 32,345 37,460 
Wool, s.oce.gad deehee ete 3, 880 3,477 1,354 613 818 955 1,200 
Dairy products..........- 102,216} 180,041) 117,757 95,478 87,526 94,875 95,005 
Fruits and vegetables..... 16,620 16,658 22,823 16,581 16, 200 22,263 15,491 
Poultry and eggs......... 14,400 14,400 16, 200 19,966 24,108 25,367 26, 881 
IhipBhAhl enna aadovoohe ll 11 52 66 124 238 252 
Maple products..........- 750 1,000 1,255 1,340 1,300 15215 1,893 
MODAGCCOssiiesto aeeeureaiet 1,950 8,840 Sy200 1,780 2,758 1,948 3,044 
Flax fibre. eats 2. eee 2,286 5,524 434 - - - = 
Clover and grass seed.... - - 5,539 3,647 3,647 3,647 2,448 
MOG oc sicaneere sentexs 595,043] 633,813) 604,367; 415,149) 394,548} 403,597) 444,208 
Manitoba— 
Mialdteropseancce tice 180,508] 182,097} 133,990 72,136 98,078 62,717} 136,025 
Farm animals,.....<....- 13,781 12,990 9,342 5,738 2,728 5,082 7,122 
Wool. stdiven se nrecwactanteen 504 529 171 71 82 73 106 
Dairy products..........- 11,420 13,092 15,349 12,474 12,593 13,647 13,666 
Fruits and vegetables..... 1,900 1,900 1,900 1,900 1,900 1,702 1,240 
Poultry and eggs......... 3,640 3,640 4,095 4,101 3,784 3,198 3,586 
hur farming ane cee = - - 81 35 86 90 
Clover and grass seed.... = - 494 61 61 61 78 
Totaly io. hccluan scree 211,753} 214,248} 165,341 96,562) 119,261 86,566) 161,913 
Saskatchewan— 
Breldicropsisneeck aes acsere 299,362] 340,030) 271,218} 215,635) 296,227) 261,128) 237,310 
Farm animals... 22...) 24,033 22,946 15,076 12,229 6,532 11,912 13,969 
WoO leer rw steers 493 439 196 135 184 142 163 
Dairy products........... 6,051 9,346 21,730 18,384 18,443 20,003 20,030 
Fruits and vegetables..... 1,400 1,400 1,400 1,400 1,400 2,461 2,109 
Poultry and eggs......... 7,840 7,840 8, 820 10,352 8,786 8,670 8,276 
Pur farmainotaa eee - - 78 27 7 5 5 
Clover and grass seed.... -+ - 265 103 103 103 130 
Total enews eee 339,179] 382,001) 318,778] 258,265} 331,682) 304,424) 281,992 
Alberta— 
ieldicropstectiedseceieees 113,072} 158,044} 204,292 82,780 94,947} 151,040) 159,760 
Harmvanimaleeesecn cece 33, 164 26,353 16,054 16,065 8, 133 11,584 16, 867 
Wool, 3228.5 on aera: 1, 248 1,102 445 Bid 231 264 272 
Dairy produets........... 10,387 14, 620 18, 257 14,645 14,794 16,031 16,052 
Fruits and vegetables..... 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,860 1,330 
Poultry and eggs......... 4,480 4,480 5,040 5,314 6, 154 6, 264 6,210 
Ide Eka Roapaoouao oer 26 26 12 23 46 62 66 
Clover and grass seed.... - - 3874 58 58 58 115 
Totals. ccumecseeanies 163,872) 206,125) 245,974) 120,762) 125,863) 187,163; 200,672 
. 
British Columbia— 
Bieldvcropsee eee eeerrrer 17,548 24,603 27,017 20,447 18, 273 18,912 17,392 
Farm animals......-<..-. 38,635 4,161 2,441 2,470 666 1,845 1,988 
or) addoonaeenenonadceon 162 127 53 ~ 24 48 51 70 
Dairy products........... 6,612 7,832 7,738 5,901 5,492 5,959 5,967 
Fruits and vegetables..... 7,751 12,445 11,407 14,398 12,500 13,344 10,062 
Poultry and eggs......... 2,120 2,120 2,385 3,621 Sy bk 3,397 3,478 
umfarinans: eee eater. 20 20 15 16 30 48 50 
Clover and grass seed.... = - 54 30 30 30 48 
Votal eeasarctrcrke 37,848 51,308 51,110 46,907 40,151 43,586 39,055 
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The table shows that in 1924 the total estimated agricultural revenue of Canada 
was $1,453,368,000, as compared with $1,350,156,000 in 1923, $1,389,289,000 in 
1922, $1,383,958,000 in 1921, $2,011,201,000 in 1920 and $2,109,291,000 in the peak 
year, 1919. The total for 1924, viz., $1,453,368,000, shows an increase as com- 
pared with 1923 of $103,212,000, or 7-6 p.c., mainly attributable to a rise of over 
$96,000,000 in the value of field crops. The revenue from animals shows a slight 
recovery, and other items have also increased. 

Comparing the provinces for 1924, Ontario leads with a total value of $444,208,- 
(00, and the provinces next in order are:—Saskatchewan, $281,992,000; Quebec, 
$241,842,000; Alberta, $200,672,000; Manitoba, $161,913,000; British Columbia, 
$39,055,000; Nous Scotia, $37,000,000; New Brunswick, $28, 329, 000; and Prince 
Edward Island, $18,364,000. 


Wealth.—Table 2 shows approximately by provinces, for 1924, the gross 
agricultural wealth of the Dominion. 


2.—Kstimated Gross Agricultural Wealth of Canada, by Provinces, 1924. 
(‘‘000’’ omitted.) 


Imple- 2 i 
Provinces. Lands. |Buildings. ments: oe Poultry. ‘on tur Ree Total. 
aes, rms. | duction. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
P.E.Island........| 28,476] 17,289 6, 870 8, 041 818 2,689] 18,364 82,547 
Nova Scotia.......} 49,155} 51,173} 10,146] —-17, 486 80 485} 37,000] 166,255 
New Brunswick...} 61,112] 45,158] 13,545} +13, 659 1,063 790] 28,3221 163,649 
Quebec............ 546,666] 285,530; 111,940} 114,418 7,103 936] 241,842] 1,308,435 
Ontario............ 808,124} 491,330] 169,954! 208,997} 17, 159 1,142] 444,208] 2,140,914 
Manitoba.......... 315,245] 113,005] 67,848] 49,096 2,907 637| 161,913} 710,651 
Saskatchewan... 877,042| 216,398] 176,676] 124,546] ~ 5,708 111] 281,992] 1,682,473 
Alberta............ 523,221) 121,765] 98,814} 89, 682 4,690 320/ 200,672] 1,039, 164 
British Columbia..| 107,020, 41,036 9,379| 15,219 2,176 2841} 39,055] 214,169 
Canada....... 3,316, 061| 1,382,684] 665,172} 641,144) 42,434 7,394] 1,453,368] 7,508, 257 


1 Including Yukon Territory, $104,000. 


The values of lands, buildings, implements and machinery for the census 
year 1921 are considerably more than the values previously used in these calcula- 
tions, which were based upon the census of 1911. The increase for the three items 
during the decade amounted to $1,115,986,000. There has, however, undoubtedly 
been a fall in the value of land during the last three years, consequent upon the fall in 
the prices of agricultural products and live stock, and there may also have been 
some change in the values of buildings, machinery and implements, but to what 
extent it is impossible to state. The estimates collected from crop correspondents 
of the value per acre of land, including buildings, show a’drop in the value of land 
per acre from $40 in 1921 to $37 in 1924, resulting from decreases in most of the 
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provinces. 


The rates of change thus shown have been applied to the census data, 


with the result that the census figure of $3,702,370,000, the value of land in 1921, 
becomes $3,316,061,000 as the estimated value in 1924. The census values for 
buildings, machinery and implements in 1921 are applied without change to 1924. 


Altogether, therefore, the gross agricultural wealth of Canada for 1924 may be 
estimated at $7,508,257,000, as compared with $7,365,475,000 in 1923. The net 
increase of $142,782,000 is made up by increases in the values of live stock, poultry, 


animals on fur farms and agricultural production, amounting to $27,884,000, - 
$2,594,000, $1,068,000 and $111,236,000 respectively. 


2.—Acreage, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops. 


Total Areas and Values, 1919-1924.—Table 3 shows for Canada and the 
provinces the total estimated areas and values of field crops for the six years 1919 
to 1924, and Table 4 the field crops of Canada, compared as to quantity and value 


for 1923 and 1924. 


3.—Total Areas and Values of Field Crops in Canada, 1919-1924. 


Provinces. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922 1923. 1924, 
acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. 
Canada; ets 53,049,640] 52,830,865) 59,635,346] 57,189,681| 56,444,816| 57,852,550 
PoR: Wide. 526, 628 536, 105 552, 184 543,069 507,979 527,758 
Nova Scotia.............- 1,011, 144 919,547 807, 858 789, 096 682,538 698, 013 
New Brunswick........... 1,335,118] 1,253,834) 1,171,305} 1,205,817 909, 945 859,412 
Qiieher- te temas. cook 7,973,021] 7,905,987} 8,051,989! 7,435,300/ 6,650,158} 6,736,300 
OuIsrIGe ee Pe cae eek 9,915,884) 10,108,272} 10,075,073} 10,258,613) 10,296,961] 10, 264, 614 
Manitobas.cts see 6,344,318] 6,020,310] 7,421,786] 6,747,240] 6,719,522 6,818,045 
Saskatchewan.............| 17,430,554] 17,347,901] 21,774,483| 19,833,167] 19,772,830] 20,507,411 
Aitbertar. sts oacdt ene: 8,170,971] 8,389,521) 9,417,870} 10,005,623] 10,530,824] 11,049, 683 
British Columbia......... 342,002 349, 388 362, 798 371, 756 374, 059 391,314 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadaze..nd srunicee 1,537,170,100|1,455,244,050 931,863,670) 962,293, 200| 899,226,200) 995,235,900 
P.Pisland.Asvsmed os 22,367,400} 18,530,400] 14,202,970] 10,889,800} 10,173,900] 11,990,400 
Nova Hedtia, Ih. eae 63,357,000) 47,846,550] 29,556,400| 24,140,400) 20,505,100] 16,785, 800 
New Brunswick........... 53,134,400} 46,357,300] 38,325,400] 31,979,000} 20,864,300] 16,080,000 
SP ie a Rha eT cess 309,963,000] 330,251,000] 219,154,000] 165,159,600] 133,137,400] 139,359,000 
ONG G Hos cutgets toe 383,573,900) 375,746,900] 239,627,400} 222,599,400] 220,748,900] 260, 534, 000 
Maiitobad jsccnses eoecen os 182,097, 200| 133,989,900] 72,135,500| 98,078,000] 62,716,700] 136,025,000 
Saskatehewan............. 340,029, 800| 271,213,000) 215,635,000] 296,227,200) 261, 127,900| 237,310,000 
Ribera ee ee 158,044,400] 204,291,500) 82,780,000] 94,946,800] 151,040,000] 159,759, 700 
British Columbia......... 24,603,000} 27,017,500] 20,447,000] 18,273,000] 18,912,000] 17,392,000 
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4.—Field Crops of Canada, compared as to Quantity and Value, 1923 and 1924. 


(‘{000’’ omitted.) 


Due to Due to 
Actual Value at Actual  |Increase(+)| higher (+) | larger (+) 

Field Crops. Value, prices of Value, or de- or or 
1924. 1923. 1923, crease (—).| lower (—) |smaller (—) 
prices. quantities. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

pL deen oe ae a oo 28,337 20, 604 17,851 + 10,486 aim faves + 27753 
Siig ie 292,025 157, 698 299,144 — 7,119 + 34,327 — 41,446 
So dies Soe a a ar 320, 362 178,302 316,995 Se Beer! + 42,060 — 38,693 
Oates sted beet oo, She 200,688 133, 167 184, 857 =peulon Sou a. 67,521 — 51,690 
BSRLEOW aes ee ee 61,760 37,566 32,571 + 29,189 + 24,194 + 4,995 
Rye, fall... Be RE dee 12,187 6,005 8,654 + 3,533 ar Oa — 2,649 
ESS OME 09 Bs Te Ne a ee 1,492 698 2,686 a= Wetec 794 — 1,988 
eosere) eee Aree eee 5,676 5,579 987 == 689 aie 101 + 588 
Pan iets AOE Bi pes Er aly 3,307 3,179 2,118 =F 534 =e 128 + 406 
Buckwheat tiny Ne age at el 10,149 9,594 8,192 + 15957 aia 900) + 1,402 
Maxed ieramal iil i sete 22,626 18,988 17, 655 + 4,971 =- 3,688 + 1,333 
PelaxnoG be Pees ee one ests 18,849 17, 169 12,644 4- 6,205 1,680 +° 4,525 
Corn for husking.:.........; 14,227 10,990 12,466 =) 13761 Se BieSY/ — 1,476 
PPT OC lee ey ge: eS. sie 47,956 57,567 56,398 — 8.442 = Or6id + 1,169 
EBINIPS, CLC. 4 ous oases sat 17, 884 23,946 22,483 — 4,599 — 6,062 + 1,463 
Hayand clovere:-.3)22).).) 165,587 164, 142 162, 882 =- 2; 705. + 1,445 + 1,260 
rin Dan... ea eh Sa. 46, 133 17,312 15, 064 + 31,069 + 28,821 + 2,248 
28s IE th ee ceed teat Ne ete oe 14,705 14, 557 11,914 + 2,791 + 148 + 2,643 
Modeencorn: pee) ves 4 29,380 26,547 24,605 + 4,775 + 2,833 + 1,942 
SUG aloo Pe 2,268 2,164 1,401 + 867 |} + 104 + 763 
Mobals. see. 62. 4: 995, 236 727, 468 899,227 | + 96,009 | +267,768 | — 171,759 

Increase or decrease p.c. p.c. p.c. 
|e nee - ~ - + 10.68} + 29.78}; — 19.10 


Field Crops.—In Table 5 are presented for Canada, by provinces, estimates 
of the area, yield, quality and value of the principal field crops for the years 1923 
and 1924, with the five-year averages for the period 1919 to 1923. The estimates 
of 1924 are based upon statistics collected from about 117,000 farmers in June of 
that year under arrangements made between the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments. 


Season of 1923-24.—For the second year in succession, the spring opened up 
late, and seeding in the Prairie Provinces was greatly delayed, especially in Manitoba, 
where, as a consequence, the area sown to wheat was less than in 1923 by more than 
456,000 acres. In this province, however, the harvest returns were on the whole 
excellent, and were in marked contrast with those of 1923, when the crops suffered 
severely from rust. In Saskatchewan and Alberta the prevalence of drought 
reduced the yields, which were not only greatly inferior to those of 1923 but were 
also considerably below average. Bad weather during the threshing season had 
the effect of reducing the quality of the grain, which did not therefore grade so well 
as in 1923. On the other hand, the recovery in the prices of grain from the low 
levels to which they had sunk in 1923 came as a welcome offset to the lower yields. 


Areas and Yields of Grain Crops.—The total yield of wheat in Canada for 
1924 is now finally estimated at 262,097,000 bushels from 22,055,710 acres, as 
compared with 474,199,000 bushels from 21,886,146 acres in 1923, and with 326,258,- 
640 bushels from 21,142,824 acres, the annual average for the five years 1919-23. . 
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The total for 1924 consists of 22,294,000 bushels from 774,172 harvested acres of 
fall wheat, and of 239,803,000 bushels from 21,281,538 acres of spring wheat. The 
average yield per acre for all wheat in 1924 is 11-9 bushels, as compared with 21-7 
bushels in 1923, and with 15-4 bushels, the annual average for the five years 1919-23. 
For fall wheat the average yield per acre in 1924 is 28-8 bushels, as against 23-8 
bushels in 1923 and 22-8 bushels, the five-year average. For spring wheat the 
average for 1924 is 11-3 bushels, as compared with 21-6 bushels in 1923 and with 
15-1 bushels, the five-year average. Oats yielded in 1924 the total of 405,976,000 
bushels from 14,491,289 acres, as compared with 563,997,500 bushels from 14,387,807 
acres in 1923, and with 481,313,220 bushels from 15,336,021 acres, the five-year 
average. The average yield per acre is 28 bushels. as against 39-3 bushels in 1923, 
and 31-4 bushels, the five-year average. Barley yielded 88,807,000 bushels from 
3,407,441 acres, as compared with 76,997,800 bushels from 2,784,571 acres in 1923 
and with 65,654,430 bushels from 2,675,437 acres, the five-year average. The 
average yields per acre were 26-1 bushels in 1924, 27-8 bushels in 1923 and 24:5 
bushels, the five-year average. Flaxseed gave the total of 9,694,700 bushels from 
1,276,667 acres in 1924, as compared with 7,139,500 bushels from 629,938 acres in 
1923, and with 5,946,060 bushels from 849,968 acres, the five-year average. The 
yield per acre was 7-6 bushels for 1924, as against 11-3 bushels in 1923 and 7 bushels, 
the five-year average. For the remaining cereal crops the total yields for 1924 
were, in bushels, as follows, the corresponding totals for 1923 and for the five-year 
average being shown within parentheses:—rye, 13,750,900 (23,231,800, 19,714,852) ; 
peas 3,239,900 (2,898,200, 3,154,586); beans, 1,194,100 (1,041,700, 1,217,760); 
buckwheat, 11,412,000 (9,748,700, 9,440,100); mixed grains, 31,995,000 (29,750,500, 
28,000,420); and corn for husking, 11,998,000 (13,608,000, 14,717,060). 


Root and Fodder Crops.—The total yield of potatoes in 1924 is estimated at 
56,648,000 ewt. from 561,628 acres, as compared with 55,497,000 cwt. from 560,942 
acres in 1923, and with 66,258,736 cwt. from 709,952 acres, the five-year average, 
1919-23. The average yield per acre in 1924 is 100-9 cwt. as compared with 99 cwt. 
in 1923 and with 93-3 ewt., the five-year average. Turnips, mangolds, etc., gave 
40,597,000 cwt. from 197,920 acres, as against 38,116,500 cwt. from 194,512 acres 
in 1923, and with 47,200,980 cwt. from 250,805 acres, the five-year average. The 
yield per acre is 205-1 ewt., as compared with 196 cwt. in 1923 and with 188-2 
cwt., the five-year average. Sugar beets produced 334,000 tons from 36,080 acres 
in 1924, as against 216,200 tons from 22,450 acres in 1923 and 265,400 tons from 
26,466 acres, the five-year average. The yield per acre. was 9-28 tons in 1924, 
9-60 tons in 1923 and 10-03 tons, the five-year average. The total yield of hay 

-and clover in 1924 was 14,960,300 tons from 9,874,907 acres, as compared with 
14,844900 tons from 9,725,602 acres in 1923 and with 14,077,180 tons from 10,263,- 
379 acres, the average. The yields per acre were 1-51 tons in 1924, 1-55 tons in 
1923 and 1-37 tons, the average. Grain hay is estimated to have yielded, in 1924, 
4,983,000 tons from 2,486,899 acres, an average yield per acre of 2 tons. Alfalfa 
yielded 1,256,800 tons from 473,507 acres in 1924, 1,028,600 toas from 391,116 
acres in 1923 and 715,038 tons from 285,273 acres, the average. The yield per 
acre was 2-65 tons in 1924, the same as in 1923; the five-year average was 2-56 tons. 
Fodder corn yielded 5,740,70C tons from 718,879 acres in 1924, 5,320,800 tons from 
659,070 acres in 1923 and 5,629,182 tons from 599,967 acres, the five-year average. 
The yields per acre were 7-99 tons in 1924, 8-10 tons in 1923 and 9-38 tons, the 

- five-year average. 
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Grain Yields of the Prairie Provinces.—The total grain yields of the three 
Prairie Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta) are finally estimated as 
follows :—wheat, 235,694,000 bushels from 21,066,221 acres (452,260,000 bushels, 
20,879,558 acres in 1923); oats, 223,325,000 bushels from 9,199,426 acres (391,756,000 
bushels, 9,032,821 acres in 1923); barley, 70,630,000 bushels from 2,820,545 acres 
(59,778,200 bushels, 2,180,472 acres in 1923); rye, 11,126,000 bushels from 743,039 
acres (20,842,000 bushels, 1,303,210 acres in 1923); flaxseed, 9,577,900 bushels from 
1,265,895 acres (7,044,800 bushels, 620,172 acres in 1923). 


Quality of Grain Crops.—The average weights in lb. per measured bushel 
for all Canada are reported as follows; the averages for 1923 and for the five-years 
1919-23 are given within parentheses:—fall wheat 60-92 (60-23; 60:05) ; spring wheat 
59-14 (58-55; 58-91); all wheat 59-29 (58-80; 59-12); oats 34-52 (35-55; 34-80); 
barley 47-02 (47-19; 46-97); rye 55-48 (54-61; 55-18); peas 59-98 (60; 59-91); 
beans 59-67 (59-09; 59-50); buckwheat 47-53 (47-80; 47-63); mixed grains 42-88 
(44-19; 43-92); flaxseed 54-81 (54-63; 54-79); corn for husking 54-15 (55 +29; 
55-69). 


.Values of Field Crops.—The average prices per unit received by farmers in 
1924 are estimated from the reports of crop correspondents as follows; the corre- 
sponding prices for 1923 and for the five-year average 1919-23 are given within 
parentheses :—per bushel: fall wheat, $1.27 (92 cents, $1.44); spring wheat, $1.22 
(66 cents, $1.07); all wheat, $1.22 (67 cents, $1.09); oats, 49 cents (33, 46); barley, 
70 cents (42, 66): rye, 99 cents (49, 76); peas, $1.75 ($1.72, $2.19); beans, $2.77 
($2.66, $3.41); buckwheat, 89 cents (84, $1.08); mixed grains, 71 cents (59, 82); 
flaxseed, $1.94 ($1.77, $2.20); corn for husking, $1.19 (92 cents, $1.02): per cwt.:' 
potatoes, 85 cents ($1.02, $1.32); turnips, etc., 44 cents (59, 75): per ton: hay and 
clover, $11.07 ($10.97, $18.65); alfalfa, $11.70 ($11.58, $16.81): grain hay, $9.25 
($3.47 in 1923); fodder corn, $5.12 ($4.62, $6.27); sugar beets, $6.79 ($6.48, $9.44). 


The total values of field crops are estimated as follows, the corresponding values 
for 1923 and for the five-year average, 1919-23, being given within parentheses:— 
wheat, $320,362,000 ($316,994,700, $356,885.800) ; oats, $200 688,000 ($184,857,400, 
$222,784,020); barley, $61,760,000 ($32,570,700, $43,262,370); rye, $13,678,700 
($11,339,900, $14,953,610); peas, $5,676,000 ($4,987,400, $6,903,720); beans, 
$3,306,900 ($2,773,000, $4,155,100); buckwheat, $10,149,000 ($8,191,700, $10,192,- 
220); mixed grains, $22,626,000 ($17,654,800, $23,013,664); flaxseed, $18,849,300 
($12,643,900, $13,066,580) ; corn for husking, $14,227,000 ($12,466,000, $14,993,220) ; 
potatoes, $47,956,000 ($56,397,800, $87,512,580); turnips, mangolds, etc., $17,884,- 
000 ($22,483,100, $35,232,180); hay and clover, $165,587,000 ($162,882,000, $262,- 
495,120); alfalfa, $14,705,000 (($11,914,000, $12,021,580); fodder corn, $29,380,000 
($24,605,000, $35,312,780); sugar beets, $2,268,000 ($1,401,000, $2,505,540); grain 
hay, $46,133,000 ($15,063,800). The aggregate value of all field crops In 1924 is 
$995,235,900, compared with $899,226,200 for 1923, an increase of $96,009,700, 
caused mainly by the higher prices per bushel for grain on smaller yields, and also 
to a large extent by the increased value of grain hay in Alberta, which for 1924 is 
placed at $43,695,0C0, as compared with $12,562,000 in 1923. 


Note.—The preliminary estimates of the chief cereal crops of 1925, as of date Novy. 10, 1925, are as 
follows:—fall wheat, 22,921,000 bus.; spring wheat 399,4)6,00) bus.; all wheat 422,327,000 bus (the largest 
_ crop on record except 1923); oats 521,922,000; barley 113,118,000 bus. (the largest on record). Preliminary 


_ estimates of the chief root and fodder crops, as of date Nov. 16, 1925, are as follows:—hay and clover 


15,902,000 tons; fodder corn 5,413,000 tons; potatoes 44,497,000 ewt ; turnips, mangolds, etc., 35,622,000 ewt. 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1923-1924 and 


Five- Year Average, 1919-1923. 


Field Crops. 
Canada— 

Wally hositee. nels mene sereetsiey> 1923 
1924 

PAV GT AGO. ei eleleieleleietet-teiaiere 1919-23 
Spring wheat...........+4+- .1928 
1924 

IANCTAL OS ereiacc «ie eaten 1919-23 
TAM ive heat cc aercieviesyaaeneeie tele 1923 
1924 

ASCTALO cneiete dolores 1919-23 
Oats cnehehige cscs 1923 
1924 

AW CTAG Once teste rensiens 1919-23 
Barloyasteetayecee proven wets 1923 
1924 

AVAL Over aee wietsiel tates 1919-23 
Malliryewestee ue cease sions 1923 
1924 

Springs nyescmelstee ecieae try ser 1923 
1924 

FANT ny Or anttter aye ereio oie eames 1923 
1924 

INAS ECA NOOSA OB OTES 1919-23 
Peas) sanaceitee alain aaticts 1923 
1924 

INV CLAS On, ieriasiorcrels settler 1919-23 
Beans teacccvetosiels aisisistsisralee ass 1928 
1924 

IAD FCB Ae GOD OO RALINOG 1919-23 
Buckwheat 4 c.ccmrasis sje. 1923 
1924 

AVONELC.< ciisraciee ties» 1919-23 
Diixediorains sanecunsieiitse see 1923 
1924 

MAST CY ALO ce wie cjetasisstasieess 1919-23 
VUES ectercts ane HOeRTOOCIoR De OO 1923 
1924 

ANORALCS svicle cies edisiia ca 1919-23 
@ornifor busking weer 1923 
1924 

AVICTAR CO: we s:cpteiats ess 1919-23 


: Weight | Average 
Ar viet Ieotal Vield.| Pet price |-Total Value 
Ga ae oe ‘| measured per ee 
: bushel. | bushel.” 

acres. bush. bush. lb. $ $ 
815,706 23-8} 19,315,000 60-23 0-92} 17,850,900 
774,172 28-8) 22,294,000 60-92 1-27} 28,337,000 
783, 167 22-8) 17,853,280 60-05 1-44} 25,728,480 
21,070,440 21-6) 454,884,000 58-55 0-66] 299,143, 800 
21, 281,538 11-3} 239,803,000 59-14 1-22) 292,025,000 
20,359, 657 15-1] 308,405,360 58-91 1-07] 331,157,320 
21, 886, 146 21-7| 474,199,000 58-80 0-67| 316,994, 700 
22,055, 710 11-9} 262,097,000 59-29 1-22} 320,362,000 
21,142,824 15:4} 326,258,640 59-12 1-09} 356, 885, 800 
14,387, 807 39-3] 563,997,500 35°55 0-33] 184, 857,400 
14,491, 2891 28-0] 405,976,000 34-52 0-49} 200,688,000 
15,336,021 31-4] 481,318, 220 34-80 0-46] 222,784,020 
2,784,571 27-8) 76,997,800 47-19 0-42! 32,570,700 
3,407,441 26-1} 88,807,000 47-02 0-70} 61,760,000 
2,675,437 "94-5 65,654, 430 46-97 0-66} 48,262,370 
1,097,982 16-3} 17,769,000 54-52 0-49 8,654, 200 
770,416 16-0} 12,330,000 55-63 0-99} 12,187,000 
350, 160 15-5 5,462, 800 54-68 0-49 2,685,700 
120,398 11-8 1,420,900 55-37 1-05 1,491,700 
1,448, 142 16-0} 23,231,800 54-61 0-49} 11,339,900 
890, 814 15-4} 18,750,900 55-48 0-99} 13,678,700 
1,359, 748 14-5} 19,714,852 55-18 0-76} 14,953,610 
169,330 17-0 2,898, 200 60-00 1-72 4,987,400 
179, 509 18-0 3, 239,900 59-98 1-75 5, 676,000 
191,534 16:5 3, 154,536 59-91 2-19 6,903,720 
63,151 16-5 1,041,700 59-09 2-66 2,773,000 
71,936 16°6 1,194, 100 59°67 2°77 3,306,900 
72, 254 16-9 1, 217,760 59-50 3°41 4,155,100 
440,121 22-3 9,743,700 47-80 0-84 8,191,700 
442, 263 25-8) 11,412,000 47-53 0-89} 10,149,000 
411,014 23-0 9,444,100 47-63 1-08} 10,192,220 
843, 757 35-3} 29,750,500 44-19 0-59! 17,654,800 
848,078 37-7) 31,995,000 42-88 0-71! 22,626,000 
839, 588 33-3] 28,000,420 43-92 0:82} 23,013,664 
629,938 11-3 7,139,500 54-63 1:77| 12,643,900 
1, 276, 667 7:6 9,694, 700 54°81 1-94; 18,849,300 
849, 968 7-0 5,946, 060 54-79 2-20! 13,066,580 
317,729 42-8) 13,608,000 55-29 0-92} 12,466,000 
295,015 40-7} 11,998,000 54-15 1-19} 14,227,000 
297, 850 49-4) 14,717,060 55-69 1:02} 14,993,220 


1 Including 455,992 acres not productive of grain in Alberta. 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1923-1924 and 
Five- Year Average, 1919-1923—continued. 
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Field Crops. 
Canada—con. 
DROESHOOS 9: RM. faces oo, at os 1923 
1924 
ASOPAR CG dercreterac gree ieavae ete 1919-23 
Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 1923 
1924 
DEVET AS OOo 8.3 sie o hss 1919-23 
Elasrandcloyer.... ois 1923 
1924 
PIROTE LS iol Sas ds i ose 1919-23 
MBEAN TRAIAN cect ay oth bea toca on aint 1923 
1924 
AVGrAe Res orsters x hsueie 1919-23 
USER LLL ctor tnatinereharsteravarsvorasioeVavews 1923 
1924 
AW CEAS Oss. Wire Te teeads: is 0's 1919-23 
IOGCSr COMM Fd....0 xia 2220 1923 
1924 
PNNOTALO tata trcr yates ioia cts 1919-23 
BRR AR CCL Me... 2. aah eae. 1923 
1924 
MALE setter eg cese te oo 1919-23 
Prince Edward Island— 
Spring wheat................1923 
1924 
ERVORASE IR i co. 5 cna 1919-23 
SE a on Aa a Pe 1923 
1924 
PACVOPARO.S Siw ios: a sible 1919-23 
MLN ae lee. nao acc ikio te 1923 
1924 
ROTATOR Beas. sok, 1919-23 
(ESTs eee ae er 1923 
1924 
ADOT ADO EE EOP soso ce 1919-23 
esl entee s,s. 6s ds 1923 
1924 
icy?) 4: ee 1919-23 


Yield h vo Average 
Area, per |Total Yield.|_ P& price |Total Value. 

acre. measured er cwt 

bushel. | ? " 

acres. cwt. ewt. lb. $ $ 

560, 942 99-0) 55,497,000 - 1-02} 56,397,800 
561,628 100-9} 56,648,000 = 0-85] 47,956,000 
709, 952 93-+3] 66,258,736 - 1-32] 87,512,580 
194,512 196-0} 38,116,500 0-59) 22,483,100 
197,920 205-1) 40,597,000 = 0-44} 17,884,000 
250, 805 188-2} 47,200,980 = 0:75} 35,232,180 

tons. tons. per ton, 
9,725, 602 1-55) 14,844,900 - 10-97} 162,882,000 
9,874,907 1-51] 14,960,300 - 11-07} 165,587,000 
10, 263,379 1:37} 14,077,180 = 18-65] 262,495, 120 
1,920,432 2°25 4,336, 100 - 3-47] 15,063, 800 
2,486, 899 2-00 4,983,000 9-25) 46,133,000 
431,133 2:26 975,620 - 6-09 5,942,360 
391, 116 2-65 1,028,600 - 11-58} 11,914,000 
473,507 2-65 1, 256, 800 c= 11-70) 14,705,000 
285, 273 2-50 715,038 = 16:81} 12,021,580 
659, 070 8-10 5,320, 800 = 4-62] 24,605,000 
718, 879 7:99 5, 740, 700 = 5:12] 29,380,000 
599, 967 9-38 5,629,182 = 6-27} 35,312,780 
22,450 9-60 216, 200 = 6-48 1,401,000 
36, 080 9-28 334,000 = 6°79 2, 268, 000 
26,466 10:03 265,400 - 9:44) 2,505, 540 

bush. bush, per bush. 
30,756 15-3 575,000 59-23 1-14 654, 800 
28,642 18-7 535,000 60-02 1-59 850, 000 
34,118 17-1 582, 860 58-69 1-61 940,400 
167, 891 35-0 5, 881, 100 36-76 0-44 2,564,700 
169,137 29-9 5,065, 000 36°37 0:59 3,004, 000 
179, 666 31-9 5,733,020 34-59 0:58 3, 297,140 
7,464 27-5 205,000 49-56 0-74 152,500 
5,201 26-5 138,000 48-71 0-98 135,000 
5, 839 26-6 155,140 48-78 1-01 157,330 
199 24-0 4,800 58-00 2°50 12,000 
165 24-5 4,000 56-75 2-00 8,000 
—e- 

268 19-7 5, 280 58-40 2-51 13, 260 
2, 852 28:8 82,300 47-40 0:90 74,400 
2,088 23+4 49,000 47-68 1-00 49,000 
3,327 24+8 82,420 47-20 1-08 89, 060 


1 Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1923-1924 and 
Five-Year Average, 1919-1923—continued. 


ees e—0e0o060—0=~=$o$qqxqmux“aa>s_—s——vmw’ov—\—s 


Field Crops. 


Prince Edward Island—con. 


Maxedrerains cates mete sie rrr 1923 
1924 

AV CTI ss. or-, a, slo's hei terete 1919-23 
POtatoese.semactaee sist 1923 
1924 

ANOTALOCi Le. cocis siete 1919-23 
Turnips, mangolds, etc......1923 
1924 

IASVCTAL OU ses sare o sstniag ene 1919-23 
Hayiand clover. a cneseasae 1923 
1924 

AVCLALC Hc. a 550000 ae ete 1919-23 
Noddericomieenasacchisen een 1923 
1924 

AV OLra@wer nie. ciera ooh aieters 1919-23 

Nova Scotia— 

Springtwheates.. cc. seers L928 
1924 

ASV ETA Omar setaya eco seins 1919-23 
Oater pete 6 nate ee 1923 
1924 

AVETASC sce c sees ones 1919-23 
Barloyate syaa.e cies eee 1923 
1924 

AVETAPE! Ae To 5\.ta0 vce ne 1919-23 
AUG catia a reprteae Fe atime are 1928 
1924 

GAN CEASE ede ctelcicittes tale 1919-23 
IP Cas sper tatn cine cara 1923 
1924 

PA MCLASO. ote. .naates 1919-23 
IBORNGE So tee asic Ma tee ar, 1923 
1924 

SAD OTARO GE As tum Sere eee 1919-23 
IBuclkewihtentecme so. seater 1923 
1924 

AVCTACO We ma tanten 1919-23 
Mireciorainsee steiner 1923 
1924 

A Veraze, A aeoasenen 1919-23 


via Weight | Average 
: per price 
Area. per Total Yield. wieacneedl or Total Value. 
Bree bushel. | bushel. 
acres. bush. bush. lb. $ $ 
17,859 41-3 737,900 43-20 0-57 420,500 
22,931 33-4 765,900 42-72 0-75 574,400 
17,472 37-6 656, 400 42-22 0-83 546, 824 
ewt. cwt. per cwt. 
31,400 87-0} 2,732,000 - 0-65} 1,776,000 
37,173 155-4| 5,776,000 - 0-44] 2,558,000 
35, 286 87-2! 3,078,280 - 0-89} 2,730,640 
8,628 250-0} 2,157,000 - 0-30 647,000 
9, 847 237-2) 2,336,000 - 0-30 701,000 
9,688 268-7] 2,554,720 ~ 0-46} 1,162,840 
tons. tons. per ton. 
240,381 1-35 321,300 - 2-00] 3,856,000 
251,926 1:48 371, 800 - 11-00} 4,090,000 
247,045 1-33 329,620 - 19-00} 6,267,440 
549 5-65 3,100 - 5-00 16,000 
648 6-33 4,100 - 5-00 21,000 
483 8-55 4,132 - 6°77 27,960 
bush. bush. per bush. 
12,737 18-8 239,000 59-03 1-33 320,300 
9, 236 18-1 168, 000 59-17 1-61 271,000 
19,714 18-9 372,100 58-84 2-06 766, 060 
113,015 3453 3,879,000 34-57 0-72} 2,803,600 
115,771 33-3 3,856,000 34-28 0-78] 2,988,000 
139,719 32-5 4,542,040 84:24 0:87 3,964,380 
7180 29-0 207,100 47-73 1-08 225,000 
7,122 26-1 186, 000 47-17 1-05 195, 000 
9,670 27-6 266, 720 47-40 1:40 373,520 
146 18-8 2,700 56-00 1-00 2,700 
189 18-6 3,500 56-00 1-05 3,700 
455 22-4 10, 192 54-70 1-49 15,210 
521 18-5 9,600 60-56 2-50 24,000 
517 19-3 10,000 59-67 2-22 22,000 
975 19-7 19,196 58-21 3-48 66, 820 
1,993 17°3 34,400 59-33 3-09 103,000 
1,565 19-2 30, 0090 59-30 3°75 112,500 
3,912 16-6 64, 820 58-82 5-12 332,040 
7,952 23-8 188,300 47-67 1-15 216,500 
7,338 22°8 168, 000 47-20 1-11 186, 000 
11,301 23-3 263, 840 47-44 1-28 337, 200 
3,486 34:3 119, 000 46-56 0-90 107,000 
3,548 32-1 113,900 44-47 1-12 127,600 
5,499 29-7 163, 240 44-55 1-18 191,940 
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§.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1923-1924 and 
Five- Year Average, 1919-1923—continued. 


, Yield Weise Average 
Field Crops. Area. per Total Yield. p a price | Total Value. 
acre SPS ULE per cwt 
bushel. i 
acres. ewt. cwt. lb. $ $ 
Nova Scotia—con. > ; 
PQEBLOCS eae no fos aa15 eerie a 1923 27,567 120-0 3,311,000 - 1-21 4,014,000 
1924 29,052 107-1 3,112,000 - 0-60 1,867, 000 
Average...........0.+-1919+28 43,388 105-9 4,595,080 - 1-50] 6,907,200 
Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 1923 12,382 203-0 2,514,000 - 0-60 1,508, 000 
1924 12,643 234-4 2,963,000 - 0-50 1,482,000 
AROTatGs Bhd: oo.08 267. 1919-23 18, 843 236-3 4,453,800 - 0-91); 4,053,400 
tons. tons. per ton. 
Hay and clover ress sie s s2 1923 494,547 1-80 890, 200 - 12-50} 11,128,000 
1924 510,017 1:58 808, 000 - 11-75} 9,494,000 
PEV CLAD OS wos oe es ote 1919-23 586,937 1-67 981,180 - 20-35} 19,966,400 
Raddercorierrs: corns eet 1923 1,062 10-00 10,600 = 5-00 53,000 
1924 1,015 7-30 7,400 = 5:00 37,000 
AMET EO ISI Se ecies le Oe 1919-23 1,624 8:45 13,720 - 7-79 106,920 
Newiltranswitk— bush. bush. per bush. 
Pprins-wheati.ctscssaos eras 1923 14, 460 19-0 275, 000 59-13 1-67 458,700 
1924 11,616 14-2 205, 000 59-29 1-78 364,000 
PV RTAT Ore Mere Tees 1919-23 26,048 16-8 437,080 59-10 2-06 901,800 
behets. creed PRs FS 1923 225,695 31-0 7,007,400 35-44 0-56 3,939,100 
1924 205, 244 28°8 5,902, 000 34-96 0-64 3,751,000 
Average ores os 1919-23 287,783 29-3 8, 434, 000 34-56 0-68 5,745, 740 
Birleyicrs esterase oes 1923 5,596 29-8 166,500 48-08 0-98 163, 200 
1924 5,069 30-0 150, 000 47-22 1-00 150, 000 
AVOTAGO Ror theres oaths 1919-23 8,177 24-0 196, 940 47-60 1-18 233,400 
TRV OSs ce 3 FES TES 1923 100 30-0 3,000 - 1-10 3,300 
1924 283 26-0 7,400 56-00 1-50 11,000 
ABNTOPAGC. ooo recente as: 1919-23 353 18-7 6,600 - 1-30 8,640 
Pease cae tery nearest 1923 1,497 15-3 22,800 59-73 2-66 60,600 
1924 1,229 17-0 20,900 60-50 2-22 46,000 
BVOLALO. ceriee ver cee 1919-23 2,678 14-5 38,700 60-11 2-69 104,180 
BOARD reese s eerie ee ee 1923 1, 851 14-8 27,300 57-94 4-35 118, 800 
1924 1, 246 19-6 24,400 60-00 3°50 85,000 
APOTABO sees srs ass 3 1919-23 3, 673| 16-0 59,080 59-14 4-19 247,800 
Buekwheat. 5 vecvivsee sce 1923 43,010} 25-0 1,076,100 48-19 0:85 909, 800 
1924 38,285 26:2 1,004,000 47-20 0:77 771,000 
PVA Rr ei Pe STi 1919-23} 57, 687 24-1 1,391,580 47-79 1-16 1,621,000 
Miged grainisecs. cies esse. oes 1923) 2,434 29-0 70, 600 44-33 0-79 55, 800 
1924 i ok 32-4 76, 200 44-00 0-75 57,000 
IF OPELO cei ieee es ss 1919-23 3, 769 29-7 111,920 43-99 1-02 114,600 
cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
Merpeeee hes 5... sdk Ase 1923 45,522 132-8 6, 043,000 1-00 6,023,000 
1924) 46,231 155-8 7,203,000 ~ 0-42 3,025, 000 
TRUE ONG vnc oa see 1919-23| 69, 823 111-4 7,781, 500 - 1-23 9,607,040 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1923-1924 and 
Five-Year Average, 1919-1923— continued. 


: Weight | Average 
Yield. : per price 
Field Crops. Area. per Total Yield. amgacured ner Total Value. 
anes bushel. | cwt. 
acres. ewt. ewt. Ib. $ $ 
New Brunswick-con. 
Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 1923 10,799 194-0 2,095,000 - 0-76 1,592,000 
1924 10,657 213-9 2,280,000 = 0-25 570,000 
INGE ELSA AIAOOMER SOO DOGO 1919-23 17,811 184-1 3,279,740 - 0-72 2,345,020 
tons. tons. per ton. 
May and Gloverse.. weoceeint 1923 555,105 1-15 638, 800 - 7,346,000 
1924 534, 752 1-11 595, 000 12-00} 7,140,000 
ANOTALO ccassetera ations crete 1919-23 692,548 1-24 859, 500 - 19-66} 16,898,260 
OAGEriCOEMsleieetseie reise 1923 3, 876 10-00 38, 800 - 5-00 194, 000 
1924 2,449 9-00 22,000 - 5-00 110,000 
ANCTARO? tioniecse etn 1919-23 4,853 7:32 35,540 - 8-57 304, 600 
Quebec— bush. bush. per bush. 
Spring wheat...........2.+--1923 74,478 16-0 1,194,000 59-00 1:47| 1,758,000 
1924 69, 000 16-4 1, 132,000 59-38 1-66} 1,879,000 
AVOLALO acon se soet 1919-23 174, 655 16-3 2,843,000 59-03 2-12} 6,022,600 
Oatsitns« Seebeteacacte sn. tere ee 1923) 1,819,920 26-8 | 48,845,000 36-00 0-57| 28,026,000 
1924} 1,838,000 27-7 | 50,913,000 35-75 0-64! 32,584,000 
AVOLASO Searles sinne 1919-23) 2,157,152 26-5 | 57,144,200 35-89 0-76| 43,285,800 
Barleyait.mtaetreavcls.«sateeients 1923 124,771 23-3 2,895,000 47-75 0-91} 2,629,000 
1924 124,000 23-7 2,939,000 48-09 1-00} 2,939,000 
AVOTAPO i tean erie tasteless 1919-23 180, 271 23-0 4,154, 200 47-24 1-24) 5,133,200 
ISA mn ASD NOGCSEER IR OONG o.0 1923 13,499 15-0 201, 000 55-50 1-24 249,700 
1924 13,000 15-0 195,000 56-05 1-41 275,000 
iAvVieragerarestas seas 1919-28 23, 824 17-0 406,320 54-81 1-63 662,420 
DOAS tiasa4a seins soe ale dee eet 1923 40, 874 15-3 625,000 60-25 2-63} 1,646,000 
1924 40,000 15-4 616, 000 59-92 2-50 1,540,000 
Averages cate wecvenas 1919-23 62,548 15-2 952,400 60-12 3-04] 2,894,600 
IBOans. cscs matics caetteten 1923 15,692 18-8 294, 000 59-75 3°09 907,000 
1924 15,000 16-7 251,000 59-71 3-00 753, 000 
AVOLAZO Nass ecnieesitecet 1919-23 30,563 18:5 565,500 59-53 3°77} 2,134,400 
iBuckwheatwae-cenaaceeee 1923 156,031 21-8 3,385,000 il 0-96} 3,264,000 
1924 154,000 24-3 3,742,000 48-53 1:00} 3,742,000 
Average soa. eimncnsiaee 1919-23 159,138 23-4 3,727,400 47-49 1-22 4,529,000 
Mixed!graing-vam «at eceenioe 1923 112,210 27-3 3,071,000 44-50 0-81| 2,486,000 
1924 112,000 27-4 3,069, 000 44-89 0:90} 2,762,000 
ANOLE LO ng tte ar eeen 1919-23 144, 242 26-8 3, 860, 800 44-35 1-06 4,109, 000 
Hlaxsoedsc ata dkosscadteedes 1923 3,000 8-7 26, 000 54-00 2-41 62,700 
1924 2,800 8-5 24,000 54-60 2:25 54,000 
AVCNAGC sansiseaiieste ciert 1919-23 8,988 10-6 95,720 53-70 3-48 333,580 
Corn for husking............ 1923 32,394 23-0 747,000 55-50 1-54] 1,148,000 
1924 31,400 27-3 857,000 54-33 1-52} 1,303,000 
AVOVage. tae tion sete 1919-23 44,660 30-5 1,361, 800 55-12 1-49} 2,034,800 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1923-1924 and 
Five-Year Average, 1919-1923—continued. 


Field Crops. 


Quebec—con. 


| 0) 0210S ra Pol ey a 1923 
1924 

PAUICIAGOE scien estan 1919-23 
Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 1923 
1924 

POVCPASOro tet ere 1919-23 
Tay and clover... o.cn. cle. 1923 
1924 

PASVETAPCLL secs ssie-aiceie ts 1919-23 
HANEY G hpammuaee Bee me pete te eri 1923 
1924 

AV OLARO Lae ee cet staoe 1919-23 
PH OCGOM COMMS. « oisieic shoes 50 1923 
1924 

AV Gravee tes one 1919-23 

Ontario— 

Per Cat Meee sack ta dele Siecape 1923 
1924 

prema tS as ts 1919-23 
Spring wheat.....0......... 1923 
1924 

AETAGO ee i sos ie chee 1919-23 
Fe gh ARLEN than eda eee Pies Aen 1923 
1924 

LT OPAD OE MeO um. chou hee 1919-23 
Oe agente erat petnien CA at eine 1923 
1924 

IANFOTA LC 05/2 bso nels o's 1919-23 
Baryon oe ieee tae 8 maint nese | 1923 
1924 

AMOTAUE.) fies eet.) 1919-23 
oe ie Re I ae 1923 
1924 

PANOPELO Te Sc cwsend « 1919-23 
PPO Foe ON te sap cae ee aes 1923 
1924 

ER EPARO NS A) ee 8S 1919-23 
BSCS ree, -. ss ay eae 1923 
1924 


PRMPOBEPO ie tN vs aa wean 1919-23 


Yield : hike oe Average 
Area. per |Total Yield.| | p q| price |Total Value. 
acre. easured! per cwi 
bushel. : 
acres. ewt. ewt. Ib. Sas $ 
157,817 118-8 | 18,761,000 - 1-02} 19,177,000 
159, 000 105-3 16,743,000 0-96} 16,073,000 
242,483 104-2 25, 269,040 - 1:37| 34,542,200 
33,948 193-3 6,563, 000 = 0-83 5,425,000 
33, 600 161-1 5,413,000 0:70 3,789,000 
61,391 164-2 10,080, 800 - 0:94 9,465,000 
tons. tons. per ton. 
3,952,301 1-45 5,665, 800 - 11:00} 62,297,000 
4,031,000 1-51 6, 087, 000 = 11:00} 66,957,000 
4,193,298 1-29 5,415, 960 - 20-23) 109,557, 800 
21,940 2°15 47, 200 - 7-50 354,000 
21,500 1-90 41,000 - 8-50 349,000 
27,626 2-11 58,400 = 16°67 973, 800 
91, 283 8-55 782,100 - 4-75 3,708,000 
92,000 9-35 860, 000 = 5-07 4,360,000 
92,452 8-15 753,620 = 7-77 5, 854, 800 
bush. bush. per bush. 
717,307 23-1 | 16,599,000 60-22 0-96] 15,902,900 
722,366 29-6 21,397,000 60-94 1-27} 27,179,000 
706,905 23-1 16,320,780 60-04 1-47} 24,012,680 
111,601 17-4 1,938,000 58-61 0-97 1,886,000 
101,401 19-2 1,949, 000 59-02 1-30 2,532,000 
203,446 15°8 3,214,500 58-09 1-74 5,600, 600 
828,908 22-4 18,537,000 59-59 0-96] 17,788,900 
823,767 28-3 23,346, 000 60+22 1-27| 29,711,000 
910, 351 21:5 19,535, 280 59-15 1-52! 29,618,280 
2,967,417 34-9 | 103,485,000 33°94 0-44) 45,850,000 
2,891,990 39-5 | 114,249,000 35-08 0-51] 58,794,000 
2,930,172 34-1 99, 930, 660 33°16 0:54} 54,415, 260 
452,490 29-9 13,523,000 46-93 0:60 8,063,000 
439,177 332 14,570,000 48-57 0-77| 11,287,000 
480,420 28-1 13,487,670 46+72 0-82) 11,050, 640 
123,354 16°3 2,011,000 54-90 0-79 1,592, 200 
126,641 18-2 2,300,000 55-40 1-01 2,331,000 
134,418 16-2 2,171,100 55-12 1-06 2,303,680 
117,409 17°3 2,031,000 59-96 1-43 2,912,000 
130,989 18:8 2,456, 000 60-00 1-54 3,771,000 
113,071 16-9 1,915,020 59-93 1-73 3,316, 800 
41,127 15°4 634, 000 58-28 2-38 1,508, 200 
52,047 16-5 857, 000 59-53 2-65 2,271,000 
30,660 15-4 470,700 59-62 2°67 1, 255, 860 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1923-1524 and 
Five- Year Average, 1919-1§23—continued. 


Field Crops. 


Ontario—con. 


Bckswihteaitie rs ejeicieieie«. clele ts) +1 1923 
1924 

AVELALO vie.eia tateve sararstere 1919-23 
Mixed! orraing.nanrevlociereererels 1923 
1924 

ANVCTAL ES aac stone ine 1919-23 
Mlaxseedin.ctccryaster ier 1923 
1924 

AN VCLALO. Swisvelainies oreoheete 1919-23 
Corniforhuskine. {so neeeeee 1923 
1924 

AVGL ALO sae ehyaaine's satire 1919-23 
Potatoes: hun seee cme 1923 
1924 

AMOTAZO se ccventermarane 1919-23 
Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 1923 
1924 

A Ver ape tinea, yon caine 1919-23 
Hay andr clover... .acco0e 1923 
1924 

AVCTASO ean eles. as 8o ora 1919-23 
Alfallia sre athens accent 1923 
1924 

Average oR ete breeia eo ee 1919-23 
Hoddericorns....e ao tee 1923 
1924 

AVOTA TC. hen es cae nee 1919-23 
Sugamibee teenies a2. ease 1923 
1924 

ENVOPAg Oy Shan. ti eee 1919-23 

Manitoba— 

Spring wheat................1923 
1924 

HAVOT AG 6... tiie Eicon one 1919-23 
Oatast.. le eo haniscts eee 1923 
1924 

AV. GEAR OS fe settee 1919-23 
Barleyie’. Saas a5 eee a 1923 
1924 

Average Sngisntsac cee 1919-23 


5 Weight | Average 
Yield . er rice 
Area. per Total Yield.| _, pti éa i me Total Value. 
HERO: bushel. | bushel. 
acres. bush bush. lb. $ $ 
230, 276 21-8 5,012,000 47-08 0-74 3,727,000 
240, 552 26-8 6,449, 000 47-00 0-84 5,401,000 
179,561 22-2 3,978, 860 47-38 0-91 3,615,960 
648, 934 36°8 23,881,000 43-08 0-59} 13,970,500 
645,622 40-9 26,403,000 42-56 0-69} 18,149,000 
606, 014 35-2 21,357,440 43-32 0-78} 16,595,900 
6,766 10-2 68, 700 47-96 1-11 76, 200 
6,619 11-8 78,000 52-30 1-64 128,000 
10,725 10-0 107,680 53-32 2-28 245, 060 
285,335 45-0 12,861,000 54-88 0-88} 11,318,000 
263,615 42-3 11,141,000 54-14 1-16} 12,924,000 
253,190 52-7 13,355, 260 55-85 0-97; 12,958,420 
cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
164, 682 69-8 11,479, 200 - 1-27} 14,559,800 
169,145 88-6 14,980, 000 - 0-88} 13,278,000 
163, 286 69-1 11, 278, 644 - 1-50} 16,980,000 
102,091 207-0 21,125,500 - 0-48) 10,047,100 
108, 196 224-4 24, 283,000 - 0-32 7,772,000 
110, 811 204-1 22,621, 880 - 0-55) 12,456,420 
tons. tons. per ton. 
3,596, 484 1-60 5,799, 400 - 10:80} 62,671,000 
3,545, 856 1:58 5,615, 000 - 10-83] 60,803,000 
8,553, 161 1-43 5,073,920 - 17-31) 87,852,800 
299, 610 2-65 788, 400 11-39} 8,980,000 
381, 258 2-80 1,068,000 - 11-35} 12,119,000 
201,550 2-57 517,576 - 15-89 8, 221, 880 
409,628 8-90 3,651, 000 4-46] 16,284,000 
403, 060 9-87 3,977,000 - 4-91] 19,527,000 
427,103 10-19 4,352, 2380 - 5-76] 25,071,800 
22,450 9-60 216, 200 - 6:48 1,401,000 
36, 080 9-28 334, 000 - 6-79]. 2,268,000 
26, 466 10-00 265,400 - 9-44 2,505,540 
bush bush. per bush. 3 
2,915,915 12-3 35, 804, 000 54-97 0-67] 23,989,000 
2,459, 408 16-9 41,464, 000 57-65 1-24} 51,415,000 
8,025, 722 14-1 42,685, 260 57-78 1-30} 55,296,000 
1, 834,504 32-0 58,704,000 34-09 0-30} 17,611,000 
1,953,337 36-2 70,729,000 34-21 0:47) 32, 243, 600 
1,926, 742 30:9 59,586,900 34-09 0-43) 25,789,000 
1,156, 212 22°3 25,726,000 45-20 0-37 9,519,000 
1,372,803 29-8 40,923,000 46-85 0-70} 28,646,000 
980, 233 22-2 21,788,000 45-59 0-59 


12,788, 200 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1923-1924 and 
Five-Year Average, 1919-1923—continued. 


r Weight | Average 
‘ Yield . per price 

Field Crops. Area. cal Total Yield. measured as Total Value. 

: bushel. | bushel. 

acres. bush. bush. lb. $ $ 

Manitoba—con. : 
2 DEN ap ag ne bn Pa 1923 284, 987 14-0 3,990, 000 54-29 0-52 2,075,000 
1924 263,417 20°7 5, 450,000 56-47 1-00 5,450,000 
SHEMET cass ee re rt 1923 52,541 12-0 630,000 52-94 0:52 328,090 
1924 27, 156 15-7 425,000 55-30 1-00 425,090 
JIL Sheet a 2 es pape aA cage Ne to 1923 337, 528 13-8 4,620,000 53-77 0-52 2,403,000 
1924 290,573 20-2 5, 875, 000 56-09 1-00 5, 875, 000 
AVGTAPO NOS v ec ees 1919-23 292, 892 14-8 4,334, 140 54°73 0-83 3,581,020 
BI OAGS oie eee Me ard ing hee 1923 1,062 18-0 19,000 60-00 1:50 28,500 
1924 1,057 17-0 18,000 60-00 2-00 36,000 
WAVETACEL 5. oss 2 see 1919-23 5,462 14-4 78, 500 60-00 2-06 161,350 
MiTxed ChAINS s..< cate: 1923 14,076 22-5 317,000 46-67 0:38 120,000 
1924 14,708 30-0 441,000 42-33 0-57 251,000 
LERIGSS SIERO Ber eed ie ae ea 1919-23 19,441 23-7 460, 200 44.25 1-11 512,800 
APASSGOd! See tee anc cutee ees « 1923 139,519 10-0 1,395,000 55-65 1-89] 2,637,000 
1924 323, 813 10-5 3,403,000 54-73 1:94] 6,602,000 
DEV OPAGC tate ah 1919-23 94,344 9-2 870,360 55-18 2-20] 1,915,540 

cwt. cewt. per cwt. 
POtaLOeS Ce ee eects 1923 28,524 68-5 1,942,000 - 0-92 1,787,000 
1924 28,713 69-1 1,984, 000 - 1-04 2,063, 000 
PAVOPALOM 3 .aseish 1919-23 36, 881 78-1 2,880, 084 - 1:05} 3,034,660 
Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 1923 4,987 102-0 570,000 - 0-75 428,000 
1924 4,619 99-0 457,000 0-73 334, 000 
Average. 9! ie Kb Ac... 1919-23 5,495 103-6 569,510 - 0:97 549, 620 

tons. tons. per ton. 
Hay and clover............. 1923 243, 616 1-50 365, 000 - 8-00} 2,920,000 
1924 801, 128 1-77 532,000 - 10-00 5,320,000 
PV ELARG IL 3 soc cle dec 1919-23 235,959 1:57 370, 160 - 12-73) 4,713,580 
trate Tity eters bo eens 1923 3,690 2-00 7,400 - 3-00 22,200 
BAA Eer i fimien bmevtweme betes berry) 1923 7,566 2-50 19,000 - 10-00 190,000 
1924 7,715 2:19 17,000 - 10-00 170,000 
PAOPAGEL YE Feel aside oss 1919-23 5,342 2-42 12,942 - 15-97 206, 720 
Podder corn: Masesndetv css: 1923 32,323 7-00 226,000 4-70 1,062,000 
1924 60,176 5-73 345,000 - 6-00} 2,070,000 
PVOLEROrr eer oiyr ere Ses 1919-23 22,476 6:72 151, 160 - 8-48 1, 282, 800 

bush. bush. per bush. 

Saskatchewan— 

prime wheat.5/.....o6ce... 1923} 12,791,000 21-3 | 271,622,000 59-20 0-65| 176,554,000 
1924} 13,033,000 10-2 | 132,918,000 59-32 1-21) 160,831, 000 
MATOTA GES onc cudv ess 1919-23; 11,865,687 15-4 | 182,583,660 59-60 1-00} 183,244, 600 
“Loh SE oe ee er 1923 4,898,771 44-5 | 218,075,000 36-45 0-25] 54,519,000 
1924 4,942,465 19:7 97,345,000 33°82 0-43) 41,858,000 
mverages t.....655 1919-23 5,124,593 382-1 | 164,400,400 35-62 0:34! 56,710,200 


1Four-year average, 1922 missing. 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1923-1924 and 
Five-Year Average, 1919-1923—continued. 


Yield Weight | Average 
Field Crops. Area. per  |Total Yield. per’ | Price) | Total Value: 
Gre. measured per 
bushel. | bushel. 
ri acres. bush. sh. lb. $ $ 
Saskatchewan—con. 
Biehl nig eee CEG in ane ol: 1923 640, 402 30:0 | 19,278, 200 47-87 0:35] 6,747,000 
1924 953, 851 18-2 | 17,360,000 46-19 0-63] 10,937,600 
IAN OTAL Ox) cisrevarsore tere 1919-23 557, 238 25-3 | 14,120,940 47-44 0-50} 7,039,820 
Ha UT; sate carave etna ae eeremere 1923 385, 876 14-5 5,601,000 54-49 0:45} 2,520,000 
1924 105, 986 17:3 1, 836, 000 53-80 0-95 1,744,000 
Spring TY.elence os . see 1923 183,048 16-8 2,981,000 55-43 0:45) 1,341,000 
1924 72,108 9:3 671,000 54-99 0-95 638, 000 
DALLEV Os cnn tsvors at i ovaceeen ee 1923 568,924 15-0 8,582,000 54-84 0:45} 3,861,000 
1924 178,094 14-1 2,507, 000 54-12 0:95 2,382, 000 
AVETALCcateapes eae 1919-23 608, 217 14-1 8,565,400 55-75 0-64] 5,464,400 
RGSS 5s eae ae eee 1923 2,030 27°3 55,000 60-00 1-66 91,300 
1924 1,613 16-6 27,000 60-00 2-00 54,000 
ANONAL EO: occa cape meee 1919-23 2,848 19-6 55, 880 60-40 2-64 147,780 
Bearisia.+ ihentyercrre tater: 1923 872 25-0 22,000 60-00 3-00 66, 000 
1924 891 8-0 7,000 60-00 2-00 14,000 
A VOTALE Fanta astnite 1919-23 1,330 14-1 19,480 60-00 3-02 58,760 
Mixed) oaimavactrcgreatat neces 1923 29,494 32-0 944, 000 49-10 0-30 283,000 
1924 29,513 22-3 658, 000 45-00 0:57 375, 000 
INVCTACS Ib recn e. sreares 1919-23 24,476 31-7 776, 600 44-76 0:67 516,600 
FP laxscedeceetnt acco anima kog 1923 465, 653 11-8 5,493, 800 56-00 1-75 9,614,000 
1924 927,082 6-6 6,119,000 54-87 1-95} 11,932,000 
AV OTaAg Wn ye crock sect 1919-23 685,909 6-7 4,599, 560 55-02 2-17) 10,000, 800 
cwt. cewt. per cwt. 
Potatoes. mndnnncrncodacaeres 1923 47,368 92-3 4,370,000 - 0-83 3,632,000 
1924 44,516 48-0 2,137,000 - 1-54 3,291,000 
(Anrerage with ccc agama 1919-23 56,313 90-4 5,091, 000 - 1:20} 6,120,600 
Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 1923 5,285 111-8 585, 000 - 0-91 532,000 
1924 5,364 37-3 200, 000 - 1-64 328,000 
AW OT ag 6 totter rast toe 1919-23 9,320 121-2 1,118, 600 - 1-66} 1,852,600 
tons. tons. per ton. 
Hay and clover............. 1923 251,350 1-70 425, 100 - * 8-00} 3,423,000 
1924 297,788 1-36 405, 000 - 8-71] 3,528,000 
PAV OTAGO Mirah cc ancients 1919-23 256, 985 1-43 367,720 - 10-52} 3,869,400 
Grain haves. wine cate ee 1923 3, 886 2-50 9,700 - 8-00 17, 600 
Allie fai cuca l yacrcame eae 1923 6,032 2-65 16,000 - 8-00 ty, 
1924 6,119 1-64 10,000 - 14-00 140, 000 
IAOTAGO Mt oe cca 1919-23 8, 860 2-22 19,680 - 17-73 349, 000 
Blodder. conn hawa-eeaeeeere 1923 61, 813 4-95 304, 800 ~ 5-25} 1,600, 000 
1924 87,115 3-18 277, 000 = 5-92 1,640,000 
AV Oras Ose et 0500.54 1919-23 29,325 6-08 179,420 - 8-12} 1,457,000 
Alberta— bush. bush, per bush. 
Halllewheates.2. 5 ss. nanan 1923 84, 260 28-0 2,359,000 60-00 0-65} 1,534,000 
1924 36,479 14-1 515,000 60-66 1-20 619, 000 
AVCTAL Os, Saint baer 1919-23 62,506 19-3 1, 203, 800 60-53 0-97; 1,172,200 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1923-1924 and 
Five-Year Average, 1919-1923—continued. 


Yield Weight | Average 

Field Crops. Area. per Total Yield. per price {Total Value. 
acre measured per 
bushel. | bushel. 
‘ acres. bush. bush, Ib. $ $ 
Alberta—con. 

Boring wheats.is ss. cs.s nde 1923} 5,088,383 28-0 | 142,475,000 61-47 0-65} 92,609,000 
1924 5, 37,334 11-0 60, 797, 000 59-73 1-20} 72,956,000 
AVERSLOM MR shoes. 1919-23] 4,978,364 15-1 | 74,974,200 61-04 1:03] 77,175,000 
PAT erent ieteeints csc ne sle.c eis 1923 5,172,643 28-0 | 144,834,000 61-44 0:65} 94,143,000 
1924 5,573, 813 11-0 61,312,000 59-75 1-20) 73,575,000 
NSFOTAZ OMRON. 6o:<.<ssi0s< 1919-23 5,040, 870 15-1 76,178,000 61-02 1-03] 78,347,200 
Joa a ae 1923 2,299,546 50-0 | 114,977,000 38-08 0-24) 27,595,000 
1924; 2,303,624 24-0 55, 251,000 33-70 0-41) 22,653,000 
PAOVAC NO aia c ca eates 1919-23 27080, 012 30:7 79, 100, 800 37-24 0-35) 27,786,000 
SATO Y a crterepsipee stasis. Sesto on 1923 383, 858 38-5 14,774,000 48-39 0:33 4,889, 000 
1924 493, 891 25-0 12,347,000 46-50 0-59 7,285,000 
INFeTAC ELI ei. Tha 1919-23 445, 003 25-2 11,194,000 47-81 0-55 6, 129,920 
UES UIUC 6,2 tr ae oe 1923 303, 765 20-3 6, 167,000 55-00 0-40 2,467,000 
1924 274,372 10-0 2,744,000 55-42 0:97 2,662, 000 
Sprig ry Gabel. 5. Me 1923 92,993 15:8 1,473,000 56:27 0-40 589,000 
PAN st thee sos. 3 Bho: 1923 396,758 19-3 7,640,000 55-59 0:40} 3,056,000 
1924 274,372 10-0 2,744, 000 55-42 0-97 2,662,000 
verage heels. ees 1919-23 293, 448 13-9 4,083, 800 55-52 0-67 2,727, 800 
CRA Bo ed ors SRG, 1923 3,306 22-0 73,000 61-00 1-41 103, 000 
1924 1,659 18-0 30, 000 60-00 2-00 60, 000 
Myerageneeds KA wodhhe 1919-23 2; 351 19-2 45, 220 60-20 1-94 87,600 
IBGXOSS.. CUE. col ehaa eh. 1923 559 11-0 6,000 60-00 2-00 12,000 
1924 461 8-0 3,700 60-00 2-00 7,400 
VOrATG BENE eee 1919-23 798 15-0 11,940 60-00 3°55 42,360 
IMizEd Pramisrdes... sen. 1923 11, 228 41-8 469, 000 44-25 0-42 113,000 
1924 13,445 24-6 331, 000 - 0-63 209, 000 
INT OVA GORI cova ns anes 1919-23 13,951 32°4 451,400 46-35 0:60 271, 200 
PUSKGCOR IEE ooo abt eae). 1923 15,000 10-4 126,000 55-50 1-63 254, 000 
1924 15, 000 3-7 55,900 56-00 1-90 106, 300 
SEV CPR E ORs aot sa oi TRG 1919-23 50,002 5:4 272,740 55-67 2-10 571,600 

cwt. cewt. per cwt. 
POtaE OCR Te ivheswaerantans-care 1923 39,960 119-0 4,759,000 0-60 2,846,000 
1924 31,469 93-7 2,949, 000 - 0-95 2,802,000 
AVOIALO Se ceed aves 1919-23 44,537 97-3 4,332, 664 = 1-07 4,642,640 
Turnips, mangolds, etc......1923 9, 254 114-0 1,055,000 - 1-00 1,055,000 
1924 6,559 230-0 1,509,000 - 1:23 1, 856, 000 
EP OR ALG re seatorrsilas oats 1919-23 10,309 106-4 1,096, 930 - 1-47 1,614, 280 

tons. tons. per ton. 
Hay and clover............. 1923 245,178 1:65 402,000 6-00} 2,410,000 
1924 256,795 1-09 280, 000 - 10-00 2, 800, 000 
PVA ORT Bib as leas s 1919-23 361,721 1-14 413,300 - 14-83 6,127, 440 


1Including 455,992 acres not productive of grain. 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Fizld Crops in Canada, 1923-1924 and 
Five-Year Average, 1919-1523—continued. 


Weight 


Yie . a Average 
Field Crops. Area. pe Total Yield. ee eal price |Total Value. 

acre iene. per ton. 

acres. tons tons. lb. $ $ 
Alberta—con. 

Grainvhay sone saecr reece 1923 1, 861,033 2-25} 4,187,000 - 3:00) 12,562,000 
1924] 2,427,303 2-00} 4,855,000 - 9-00} 438,695,000 
Alfalfal .sicdomet not = scepter toe 1923 38,548 2-70 101,000 ~ 12-00} 1,249,000 
1924 39,812 1-90 76,000 - 14-00} 1,064,000 
AVETAgew: issn. sseciinee 1919-23 27,309 2-22 60,540 - 16-80} 1,016,800 
Rodder corn... . +. 1923 53,953 4-65 251,000 - 3-00 753,000 
1924 67,472 2-92 197,000 - 5-00 985,000 
VA VCTAZON es cie.cveis ss eee 1919-23 17,027 5-18 88,120 - 4-72 416,300 

British Columbia— bush. bush. per bush. 
Ra WHat. os ete mreretetstarstsreters 1923 14,139 25-3 357,000 60-38 1-16 414,000 
1924 15,327 24-9 382,000 59-91 1-41 539, 000 
Average.) i... agente 1919-23 13, 756 23-9 328, 700 60-23 1-65 543,000 
Sprine-wheat::...0.. meee 1923 31,110 24-5 762,000 60-00 1-20 914,000 
1924 31,901 19-9 635, 000 60-10 1-46 927,000 
ANVGRAQEMcees s ccnetiet 1919-23 31,903 22-3 712,700 59-93 1-70} 1,210,260 
Allswhestbare sea cese ee 1923 45, 249 24-8 1,119,000 60-14 1-19 1,328,000 
1924 47,228 21-5 1,017,000 60-03 1-44) 1,466,000 
AV OTAGO R85 besides ote 1919-23 45, 659 22-8 1,041,400 59-98 1-68} 1,753,860 
Oats oa leerc eee eit 1923 61,048 51-5 3,144,000 34-92 0-62 1,949,000 
1924 (hie PAL 37-2 2,666, 000 35-10 0-68} 1,813,000 
ATONE TO Wee acs cee 1919-23 53,622 45-5 2,441, 200 35-84 0:73 1,790,500 
Barley ota eens hee 1923 6,648 33-5 223,000 48-75 0-82 183,000 
1924 6,327 30-6 194, 000 48-52 0-96 186,000 
AVOPAGO aie. acre ovoeitele 1919-23 8,586 33-9 290, 820 48-72 1-23 356, 840 
Riyenvesweniseee ce teen oes 1923 7, 833 22-0 172,000 54-33 1-00 172,000 
1924 7,662 15-5 119,000 56-57 1:17 139,000 
AV CLALON esta acs jeer 1919-23 6,141 22-4 137,300 54-72 1-39 196, 440 
POlisia Saeed teen 1923 2,432 24-0 58,000 60-67 1-90 110,000 
1924 2,280 25-5 58,000 60-00 2-40 139, 000 
AN CLASS... a Meticetomsie v6 1919-23 2,424 24-8 60, 040 59-62 2°39 148, 600 
BeaNshs ect th ears selene eee 1923 1,057 23-0 24,000 - 2-40 58,000 
1924 726 28-3 21,000 60-00 3-05 64,000 
Averame moe esat renee 1919-23 1,318 19-9 26, 240 60-13 3-20 83, 880 
Mixed icrains. yn csceee one 1923 4,036 35-0 141,000 - 0:70 99,000 
1924 3,960 34-6 137,000 45-50 0-88 121,000 
AVeragese ence sansa 1919-23 4,724 34-4 162,420 45-33 0:95 154, 800 
Plaxseods tent scn oe deacek 1924 1h8be 10:9 14, 800 55-00 1-80 27,000 

ewt. cwt. per cwt. 
Potatcosnwe eens Lene. 1923 18, 102 116-0 | 2,099, 800 - 1-23; 2,588,000 
1924 16,329 108-0 1,764,000 - 1-70} 2,999,000 
AVerage.........<.0.-- 1919-23 17,955 108-7 1,952,444 = 1:50} 2,947,600 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1923-1924 and 
Five-Year Average, 1919-1923—concluded. 


Yield Weight M 3 
Field Crops. Area. per | Total Yield.| Pic a| Price |Total Value. 

acre, Dashes i| Der cwt 

acres. cwt. ewt. lb. $ $ 
British Columbia—con. 

Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 1923 7,188 202-0 1,452,000 - 0-86 1,249,000 
1924 6,435 179-7 1,156,000 - 0-91 1,052,000 
AVEraRe TAS . ds hadees 1919-23 LQ 197-2 1,425,000 - 1-22 1,733,000 

tons. tons. per. ton. 
Hay and clover........0.... 1923 146, 640 2-30 337,300 - 20-25 6, 831,000 
1924 145, 650 1-83 266,500 - 20-47 5, 455, 000 
PVeraeO. oped. k, . eek 1919-23 135, 725 1-96 265, 820 - 27-24 7,242,000 
eoraan bay tee oad keSeccs tc 1923 51, 828 2-55 132,000 - 18-20 2,402,000 
1924 59,596 2-15 128,000 - 19-05 2,488,000 
PA VEUAOO Ss. car ogee sustec 1919-23 57,411 2-35 134, 800 - 25-30 3,410,000 
oS CRA ae ee oe es a 1923 17,420 3-10 54,000 - 18-75 1,013,000 
1924 17,103 2-62 44,800 - 19-26 863,000 
PL VETAZOLSE: 5228s bos 1919-23 14,586 3-15 45,900 - 27-31 1, 253,380 
Hodder compre 2.4: £2080. wc 1923 4,583 11-65 53,400 - 17-50 935,000 
1924 4,944 10-35 51,200 - 12-30 630,000 
Meverage sisot .Jetiecs 1919-23 4,624 11-07 51,240 - 15-42 790, 600 


ee “= 


Acreage under Pasture.—Table 6 gives the estimated acreage under pasture, 
by provinces, in Canada for the years 1919 to 1924. 


6.—Estimated Acreage under Pasture in Canada, 1919-1924. 
———— 65 5 
Provinces. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922, 1923, 1924, 


acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. 


233,982 247,360 250,098 241,598 237,576 248,760 
1,177,099} 1,075,827 955,030 935,916 816,934 829,097 
723,972 663,012 613,030 553,312 461,524 470, 455 
3,893,777| 3,869,696) 4,016,725} 3,630,678] 38,602,472 3,600, 000 
3,499,802} 3,432,620} 3,401,998] 3,401,033] 3,472,642) °'°3, 317,532 
- = = 198,955 199, 604 240,001 
831,592 784,234 678, 815 472,143 456,691 333,393 
202,356 196, 239 230,725 


61,220 61,942 61,508 58,577 89,419 71,736 
aoe = — = _ 34,042 35,992 
Total... ite... 10,421,444) 10,134,691} 9,977,204 9,694,568] 9,567,143) 9,377,691 


The estimates are based upon the returns collected in June of each year. For 
1922 to 1924 they include all the provinces, and for the previous years all except 
Manitoba and Alberta. For 1923 and 1924 the acreage in pasture on the Indian 
Reserves is also given. In British Columbia the range pasture in 1924 is estimated 
at 1,123,388 acres, as compared with 1,232,763 acres in 1923, 1,216,764 acres in 
1922, 891,249 acres in 1921 and 847,720 acres in 1920. 
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a 1 Average Yields per acre of Field Crops for Canada and by Provinces from 
7.—Annua! ist7 . 1924, with Decennial Average for the years 1914-1923. 


: 


i : _ | Ten-year 
Field Crops. 1917. } 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | average, 
1914-23, 
Canada— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush..| bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. 
Fall wheats, si-. 21-5 19-0 23-8 24-0 21-5 21-3 23-8 28-8 23-0 
Spring wheat.......... 15-5 10-8 9-5 14-0 12-8 17-8 20-8 11-3 15-8 
: All wheat........- 15-8 11-0 10-0 14-5 13-0 17-8 21-0 | - 11-9 16-0° 
Oatiaiencareniseiisele sce 30°3 28-8 26-3 33-5 25-3 33-8 39-3 28-0 39.2 
MB anlovore cette weiter 23-0 24-5 21-3 24-8 21-3 27-8 27-8 26-1 24-8 
MVC ahs nivicie velsisheis orsharere 18:3 15-3 13-5 17-5 11-8 15-5 16-0 15-4 15-7 
IEG EacnasesbougdeNDUe 15-3 13-3 14-8 19-0 14-3 18-0 17-0 18-0 16-6 
13m Regen iced gunaecc 13-8 15-5 16:5 17:5 17:5 16-3 16-5 16-6 16-0 
Buckwheat.......+.+- 18-0-| . 20-8 | --23-5 |- 23-8] 22.84 22-5 | 29-3| 25.8 21-8 
Mixed grains.......... 32°5 38-8 31-0 40-0 25-8 35:5 35-3 37-7 34.0 
Plaxseeds...5 vasreeees 6°5 5-8 5-0 5-6 7-8 8-9 11:3 7:6 8-3 
Corn for husking...... 33-0 56-8 61-0 49-3 50-3 43-3 42-8 40-7 49-0 
cwt. ewt. cewt. cwt. ewt. ewt. ewt. cewt. cewt. 
(Potatoes..cedssier ane 73-0 85-2 92-0 | 102-4 91-8 81-6 99-0 | 100-9 88-7 
Turnips;-Ct@senve ness 145-4 | 188-8} 177-0 | 200-5 | 173-8 | 196-1} 196-0] 205-1 191-2 
tons tons. tons. tons. tons tons. tons. tons tons 
Hay and clover....... 1-7 1-4 1-6 1-3 1-1 1-5 1-6 1-5 1-4 
Fodder corn....:....- 7:3 9-5 9-8 9-6 10-8 9-0 8-1 8-0 9-2 
Sugar beets..........- 8-4 10-0 9-8 11-4 9-5 9-2 9-6 9-3 9-3 
Alfalfa scrstesiere tere arere 2-4 2-3 2-2 2-5 2-5 2-7 2-7 2-7 2-5 
Prince Edward Island-| bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
Spring wheat.......... 14-5 20-0 17-0 12-0 16-8 21-3 15-3 18-7 18-0 
OabaSe accretions 32-3 34-5 34-0 27°8 27-0 35-8 85-0 29-9 30-2 
Barleyen. cceaceeviest 28-5 28-5 29-0 24-5 23-3 29-0 27-5 26-5 Diy) 
Peasy. £.. acetic seca 14-0 16-0 16-0 16:5 23-5 21-0 24-0 24-5 19-4 
Buckwheat.... 29-0 21-8 20-8 23-5 24-8 27°3 28-8 23-4 25-8 
Mixed grains.... 38-3 44.5 44-0 33-8 29-3 37-8 41-3 33-4 39-1 
cwt cwt ewt cwt. ewt. ewt ewt ewt ewt 
Potatoes....... 105-0 | 102-0 75-0 | 102-0 97-0 74:8 87-0 | 155-4 96-0 
TRunnips,euCaccacecs ra 252-7 | 260-3 | 259-2 | 241-0 | 285-2 | 285-0} 250-0 | 237-2 253-2 
tons tons tons. tons. tons tons. tons tons. tons 
Hay and clover....... 1-6 1:5 1-8 1:3 0-8 1-5 1-4 1:5 1-5 
Fodder corn.......... 7:0 5-3 12-0 8-0 10-0 7°5 5-7 6:3 8-7 
Nova Scotia— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
Spring wheat.......... 15-8 22-3 19-5 19-5 15-5 20°3 18-8 18-1 19-4 
Oats errno cateient. 29-3 37-3 36-0 30°3 28-8 33-3 34-3 33-3 32-2 
Barleyaet..anssvaceecs 24-8 30-0 31-3 26-0 23-0 27-3 29-0 26-1 27-7 
VOuvanneelonwrepae aed 15-0 14-5 29-5 15-0 14-3 20-3 18-8 18-6 19-5 
Peaseracnmeoseeesscier 14-3 18-8 20-0 20:5 16-8 22-0 18-5 19-3 19-3 
Beanses. ascacticiec.crcicete 17-8 16-3 12-8 18-5 19-3 19-0 17-2 19-2 16-7 
Buckwheatitcas aces: 21-0 23-0 25-3 22-3 20-5 24-0 23-8 22-8 23-3 
Mixed grains..... 24-0 36-0 37-5 32-5 30-0 30-5 34-3 32-1 31-3 
ewt ewt cwt. cwt. ewt. ewt ewt ewt cwt 
Botatoesacenmosectarte 105-0 114:5 96°6 122-3 98-3 97-1 120-0 107-1 108°5 
Marnipss CLCreese eerie 175-5 | 195-6 | 268-9 | 215-9 | 247-5 | 215-6 | 203-0] 234-4 219°5 
tons tons. tons tons. tons tons. tons. tons tons 
Hay and clover....... 1-7 1-5 2-1 1-5 1-4 1-6 1-8 1-6 1-7 
Fodder corn.......... 9-2 9-5 9-5 8-0 6-5 7:6 10-0 7:3 8-7 
WAlfalial ys taeee cleeisss 3-5 - - - - - - - - 
New Brunswick— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
Spring wheat.......... 12-0 19-0 17-5 15:8 15-3 17-5 19-0 14-2 17-2 
ATS Coc siiaencareornae 22-5 31-5 30-3 29-5 25-0 30-8 31-0 28-8 29-2 
Parleyces«tantsneton cs 22-0 24-8 26-8 23-8 17-0 25-0 29-8 30-0 24-1 
HReas seer teieakac ae 15-0 14-8 14-8 15-0 12-8 14-3 15-3 17-0 16-0 
IBGANS ss 1s sickeeae sue. 19-5 15-5 16-5 16:3 12-8 18-0 14-8 19-6 16-1 
Buckwheat........... 19-5 20-8 25-0 22-8 22-3 25-0 25-0 26-2 23-2 
Mixed grains.......... 19-5 82°5 33-8 29-8 23-5 31-0 29-0 324 30-1 
ewt, cwt cewt. ewt. cewt. ewt ewt ewt cwt. 
POtAtOCSamcen meee 89-9 95-1 85-7 |} 118-8] 129-8 98-5 | 182-8] 155-8 109-1 
Turnips, etc........... 150-3 | 175-0 | 183-3 | 176-5 | 174-8} 198-7 | 194-0] 213-9 178°8 
tons tons tons. tons. tons. | tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Hay and clover....... 1-6 1-5 1-4 1-2 0-9 1-5 1-2 1-1 1-4 
Fodder corn.......... 9-0 4-5 5-0 8-0 7:0 7:5 10-0 9-0 7:0 
Quebec— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. 
Spring wheat.......... 14-0 17-3 16-8 17-0 15-3 15-8 16-0 16-4 16-3 
Qatar ise Be Pan 21-8 27-3 26:8 30-3 21-3 27-8 26-8 27-7 26-6 
Bapley. ss. dic c's inks de 18-5 24-0 22-8 25-3 21-3 22-8 233 23-7 22-9 
VRisanaste corse ee 16-8 16:3 17-3 18-8 17-3 15-5 15-0 15-0 16-8 
Peassya te ice sens 12-0 15-5 15-0 17-0 14-8 14-3 15-3 15-4 15-0 
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?7.—Annual Average Yields per acre of Field Crops for Canada and by Provinces from 
1917 to 1924, with Decennial Average for the years 1914-1923—con. 


Ten-year 


Field Crops. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. | average, 
; 1914-23. 
Quebec—con. bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
Buckwheat........... 20-8] 24-0] 25-8| 23-3] 22-5] 91-8] 24.3 22-1 
Mixed grains.......... 27-0 | 27-0} 20-3] 24-0] 26-8] 27-3.) 29754]. 96:4 
PIAXSCCU tee c sue oes 2 <5 11-3 9-8 11-5 11-5 10-0 8-7 8-5 10-5 
Corn for husking...... 21-8 41-0 29-8 29-5 28-0 23-0 27-3 28-0 
cewt. cwt. ewt. cwt. cewt. cewt. cewt. cwt. 
POGALOCR ecco c cess 88-2 | 108-9} 111-3 97-5 82-4 | 118-8] 105-3 94-2 
Turnips, etc.... hes 147-8 | 158-8} 164-7] 159-5 | 158-2] 193-3] 161-1 190-9 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Hay and clover....... 1:5 1-5 1:3 1-0 1-4 1-5 1:5 ie3, 
Fodder corn.........- 7:3 8-3 8-0 9-0 73 8-6 9-4 8-0 
J UGC es Bee eee eee 2:3 2-4 2-4 2-2 1:5 2-2 1-9 9. it 
Ontario— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
Halbwheataccg.isden- 19-5 24-3 24-3 22-0 21-9 23-1 29-6 23+1 
Spring wheat.......... 23-3 15-6 16°8 12-5 16-9 17-4 19-2 18-1 
ALowheak. 5 4.0 <-. 21:3 21-2 22-3 20-1 21-3 22°4 28-3 22-1 
Oatste. jee caccts vases 45-0 29-3 44-9 23-4 38-2 34-9 39-5 35°6 
WRARLOVs eer osicle ts 36-8 23-1 34-4 22-0 32-2 29-9 33-2 30-0 
Be Uae Peete eta ai tae 16-0 15-8 17-7 14-5 16-4 16-3 18-2 16-7 
Die ee it: casts 91-0) > 14:3 4"? 20-290" 13-64% 19-74% 17-31 18+8 17-0 
BS Teer eee Oe Ais Ge erate 13-8 12:6 16°7 16-1 15-6 15-4 16:5 14-7 
Buckwheat........... 20-5 22-8 22-3 22-7 21-6 21-8 26-8 21-0 
Mixed grains.......... 44-3 31-4 44.9 26-2 38-5 36-8 40-9 36-4 
Ulexseed ea. 24. 2 saat 2 12-3 9-4 10-7 8-9 10-7 10-2 11-8 11-0 
Corn for husking...... 66-8 68-6 530 54-0 46-5 45-0 42-3 52-7 
ewt ewt cwt ip at a : on? : ee ‘A me ne 
Potatoes ton iweat os 70-0 57-8 92-0 . 
SPurnips, CbC20. 02.806 - 230-2 173-8 242-2 175-7 222-6 207-0 224-4 196°4 
tons. tons. tons ae wee es ae a { 
Hay and clover....... 1-3 1-6 1-3 1- : : 
Siaddae COU ire 5. ake 10-4 10-1 10-4 11-4 10-1 8-9 9-9 9-6 
Sugar beets....... 3+: 10-0 9-8 11-4 9-5 9-2 9-6 9-3 9-3 
PANE Eee). nes Det) Atel 2-3 2-1 2-5 2-6 2-8 2-7 2-8 2-6 
fanitoba— bush. | bush bush bush. | bush bush bush bush 
aU DOA 6a ese ncune 18-0 - - - = - - 
Bisiae WHOSE. ae os 16-3 14-3 13-9 11-2 19-3 11-3 16-9 15-2 
Allazrheat,.< cs: 16:3 14-3 13-9 11-2 19-3 11-3 16-9 15-2 
(GUN Se agin ee Sera 31-8 31-3 30-8 22-3 40-3 32-0 86-2 31-2 
SAE LOW e rte ve macs ricee 25-3 19-3 21-0 18-9 29-8 22-3 29-8 22-9) 
Wiad roles ntiGee wine: vios 16-3 13-8 15-5 13-8 16°8 13-8 20-2 15-2 
Mixed grains.......... 28°3 25-0 21-3 19-9 30-0 22-5 30-0 25-1 
PYAXSCOd. alice vce case 10-0 9-0 7-9 8°8 11-0 10-0 10-5 9-4 
ewt ewt. ewt. ee Ae ' ie it : ewt 3 
a Se eae 111-0 75°6 55-3 : ° “0 
Aanayoen Sey een ead 125-9 92-1 72-7 | 115-7 | 145-3 | 102-0 99-0 109-1 
tons tons. tons. tons. tons tons. tons. tons 3 
Hay and clover....... 0 1:5 1-5 1:6 1-8 1-5 ae a 
IOCLOT COLE Jas s/a'a’s o/ 5-5 6-8 4-4 72 7:5 7-0 : 4 
AMAA oases sdee-sivs 2:3 2-2 2-0 26 2°6 2-5 2-2 2° 
jaskatchewan— bush bush bush bush. | bush bush bush bush 
Spring wheat.......... 10-0 8 11-3 13-8 20-3 19-8 0 2 . : 
PS Eee tue wily ols 21-5 23-1 27-7 30-0 35-3 44-5 9-7 moe 
JSS Ea cee cee 17-0 18-2 20:3 26-8 29-0 30-0 18-2 
! e 11-5 10-5 14-7 11:3 18-0 15-0 14-1 16-3 
ee oe 20-0} 18-0| 14:5] 19-3] 22-5] 27-3] 16-6 20-2 
Mixed grains.......... 21-0 35-0 33-5 30-0 29-3 32-0 22-3 . 
BEIAKSOCG sass 5406s 0 5:0 4-8 5-0 7:5 8-8 11-8 6:6 : 
ewt. cwt ewt. ewt. ewt ewt cwt cw 
BPOLALOOR ..v'n's vo «\p'o 0.0/0" 69-8 | 102-0 76-5 | 105-9 72-3 92-3 a : _ ; 
uPnips, etC........+.- 112-9 | 128-9} 150-5 84-8 | 112-3] 111-8 : 
tons. tons tons tons. tons. tons. eee sae , 
Hay and clover....... 1-2 1-1 1-4 1-6 1-4 1-7 ae Hr 
Fodder corn.......... 5+7 12-5 3-8 11-4 4-9 5-0 ae at 
Sse dec bon 9 9:00 008 1-4 1-6 2-3 3-0 1-9 2-7 , 
Iberta— bush. | bush bush bush. | bush. | bush hee Pier 
Fall wheat.:.......... 15-0 15-8 18-8 17-3 13-0 28-0 hs ce 
Spring wheat 6:0 8-0 20:5 10:3 11-3 28-0 _— 4 
All wheat 6-0 8-0 20-5 10-4 11-3 28-0 be 33.7 
pte 22-8) 28) re] 38] 165] a88] 25-0) — 2k7 
Fe RE eee =. : 
een 73! 149! a3! “9-0! 10-3} 19-3} 10-0 24-4 
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7.—Annual Average Yields per acre of Field Crops for Canada and by Provinces from 
1917 to 1924, with Decennial Average for the years 1914-1923—concluded. 


iS — — 
———————————————————————————_—__—______ nnn vn ETE 


. Ten-year 
Field Crops. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921, 1922. 1923. 1924. | average, 
1914-23. 
Alberta—con. bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush, 
Peis Peete cess we 17-5 18-0 18-0 17-0 24-0 11:6 22-0 18-0 18-9 
Mixed grains. - 25-8 21-5 36-3 30-0 22-8 25-5 41-8 24-6 28-9 
PP laxseed . ssicice as sine oe 7:0 5-0 2-8 7:0 6-0 4-0 10-4 3°7 7-6 
ewt. cewt. ewt. cwt. cwt. ewt. ewt. cewt. ewt. 
Potatoes. d.a cise sass oe 90-9 42-3 107-9 99-6 95-1 65-8 | 119-0 93-7 88-7 
SBurnips,, CvCsss-e ae ae 103:8 94-3 110-8 | 130-9 76°8 86-8 | 114-0 | 230-0 106-4 
tons tons. tons tons tons. tons tons. tons. tons. 
Hay and clover....... 1-5 0-9 i-1 1:3 1-0 0:8 1-7 “1 1-2 
Fodder corm.....:-- 4. 1-0 5-5 5-6 4-3 10-0 5-3 4-7 2-9 4-9 
DAN FAIA sancaaee wets 2-1 2-0 2-0 2:3 1-8 2-2 2-7 1-9 2-2 
British Columbia— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. 
Pall wheat. ovccrl.s0r 31-8 24-8 24-8 19-3 27-3 23-0 25-3 24-9 25-7 
Spring wheat.......... 28-5 22-0 22-0 18-8 24-5 22-0 24-5 19-9 23-7 
All wheat......¢ 29-0 22-5 22-8 19-0 25-3 22-3 24-8 21-5 24-3 
(OR becrnie aonagar ocoe 53-8 39-8 47-3 34-8 48-8 43-8 51-5 37-2 50-8 
Barley cz cine cles sisteiarert 29°3 26:5 33-0 37°8 34-8 29-3 33-5 30-6 33-5 
PERS. cock eae eestor 23-8 21-5 23-0 26-0 25-0 25:8 24-0 25-5 25-7 
Mixed grains.......... 40-0 21-5 36:5 36-0 34-0 31-0 35-0 34-6 36:5 
ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. cewt. cewt. ewt. cewt. 
Potatoess. 2 telseictaterators 99-9 136-8 102-0 99-0 | 105-6 120-0 | 116-0} 108-0 114-8 
"Purnips, Ot... - a. deste 172-4 | 211-0 182-5 217-5 183-0 | 200-0 | 202-0} 179-7 203+1 
tons. tons. tons tons. tons. tons. tons tons. tons. 
Hay and clover....... 1-9 1-9 1-5 2-0 2-3 1-7 2-3 1-8 2-1 
Fodder corn.......... 7:0 10-1 11-5 11-5 9-9 11-0 11-7 10-4 10-7 
Alfaliact®; acess fect 2-6 3-3 3-0 3-0 3-7 3-0 3-1 2-6 3-1 


Grain Yields of the Prairie Provinces.—Final figures of the acreage and 
yield of the grain crops of the three Prairie Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta) are given for 1924 in Table 8, together with comparative data for 1922 
and 1923. 


8.—Areas and Yields of Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye and Flaxseed in the three Prairie 
Provinces, 1922-1924. 


Provinces. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1922. 1923. 1924, 
acres. acres. acres. bush. bush. | bush. 
Prairie Provinces— 
Wheat oe Bick sob sre-clera ere 21,223,448] 20,879,558) 21,066,221) 375,194,000) 452,260,000] 235,694,000 
Oates cnc seh oc eee 8,564, 212 9,032,821 9,199, 426|| 289,660,000) 391,756,000] 223,325,000 
IBAPIOY <s3tcictes cs ide acts 1,983,292 2,180,472 2,820,545|| 53,612,000} 59,778,200) 70,630,000 
FUVOs5 das nnn os sineteeieares 1,926,117 1,303, 210 743,039]| 29,429,000} 20,842,000) 11,126,000 
Plaxseed..\aceiwel ch nace 555,043 620,172 1, 265, 895 4,901,700 7,044, 800 9,577,900 
Manitoba— 
Wheat s-seb sak Seterctects 3,125,556 2,915,915 2,459,408]! 60,051,000} 35,804,000) 41,464,000 
Oats... chs cake yok Ceneman 1,851,608 1, 834, 504 1,953,337|| 74,433,000} 58,704,000) 70,729,000 
IBOTIBY 5 A ccasSaes chee os 968,783 1,156,212 1,372,803] 28,868,000] 25,726,000) 40,923,000 
EUV Cra tee cet rine. sb temas ae 421,603 337, 528 290,573 7,078,000 4,620,000 5,875,000 
Bl axneed S fect ieic,ce ssreieees. 66, 680 139,519 323, 813 734,000} 1,895,000 3,403, 000 
Saskatchewan— 
Wiaeaib.iic tele oe vane suletsleins 12,332,297) 12,791,000} 13,033,000|| 250,167,000) 271,622,000] 132,918,000 
5,098, 104 4,898,771 4,942,465) 179,708,000} 218,075,000] 97,345,000 
636,456 640, 402 953, 851|} 18,511,000} 19,278,200} 17,360,000 
900,931 568,924 178,094)| 16,164,000 8,582,000 2,507,900 
466,177 465,653 927,082} 4,079,000) 5,493,800 6,119,000 
5,765,595 5,172,648 5,573, 813)| 64,976,000) 144,834,000} 61,312,000 
1,614,500 2,299,546 2,303,624|| 35,519,000| 114,977,000} 55,251,000 
378,053 383, 858 493,891 6,238,000} 14,774,000} 12,347,000 
603, 583 396, 758 274,372 6,187,000 7,640, 000 2,744,000 
22,186 15,000 15,000) 88,700 156,000 55,900 
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Quality of Grain Crops, 1914-1924.—Table 9 gives for Canada the average 
weight per measured bushel for each of the principal grain crops from 1914 to 1924 
with the ten-year average for the period 1914-23. 


§9.—Quality of Grain Crops, as ee Le ic Weight per Measured Bushel, 
$24. 


Ten- 

; year 
Crops. 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1991. 1922. | 1923. | 1924. laverage, 
1914-23. 

lb lb lb lb. lb. lb. Ib lb lb Ib lb Tp. % 
Fall wheat..00 3... 59-61} 59-71) 59-52] 59-37] 61-19] 61-20] 60-14! 58-77 59-91} 60-23] 60-92 59-97 
pring wheat. 59-46) 60-31) 56-51] 59-48) 58-69] 58-53] 59-07| 58-10] 60-31 58-55] 59-14] 58-90 
All wheat 59-49} 60-19) 57-10] 59-46) 59-44) 59-12] 59-35] 58-11 60-24) 58-80] 59-29) 59-13 
SEY SEE Bd eee 35-31) 36-61] 33-86] 33-55] 35-61] 34-16] 35-62| 32-97] 35 68] 35-55] 34-52] 34-89 
elo a ete a 47-22) 48-26) 45-66) 46-97] 47-24] 46-32] 47-62| 46-05] 47-66] 47 19] 47-02) 47-02 
i 3 ee Seah 55-47! 56-32] 54-95] 53-44) 55-60| 55-09| 55-44! 55-06] 55 71} 54-61] 55-48) 55-17 
1G Ci, epee nomi 60-53) 60-74) 59-88] 59-81] 59-93} 59-60] 60-44! 59-42! 60 08] 60-00} 59-98} 60-04 
Beans. .5. os. HY ELS 60-21) 59-61] 60-00] 59-70} 58-67] 59-99] 59-73] 59-30] 59-39 59-09] 59-67) 59-57 
Buckwheat.......,.... 48-20] 48-02} 46-35) 46-49] 47-41] 47-23] 47-95]. 47-35] 47-80 47-80) 47-53). 47-46 
Ixéd grains.\...0... 45-51} 44-98] 43-13] 44-41] 46-39] 44-83] 44-65] 41-62 44.33] 44 19| 42-88) 44-40 
See ar Ee A tg en ee 52-49] 55-28] 54-99| 54-73] 53:72! 55-14! 54-79] 54-34] 55 04) 54-63} 54-81 54-52 
Corn for husking...... 56-62! 56-32] 56-51] 56-18] 53-97 — | 56-45] 55-561 55-45] 55-29] 54-15] - 55-82 


The table shows that in 1924 fall wheat, 60-92 Ib., was superior to that of 
1923, 60-23 Ib., and to the ten-year average of 59-97 lb. During the eleven-year 
period the weight has been above average for five years and below it for six years. 
For spring wheat, 59-14 Ib., the weight is above that of the previous year, 58-55 
Ib., and also above the average of 58-90lb. The weight has been above the average 
for six years, and below it for five years. For all wheat the weight in 1924, 59-29 
Ib., is above both that of 1923 and the average. It has been above average 
in seven years and below in four years. Oats, 34-52 lb., are below 1923, 35-55 lb., 
and below the average of 34-89 lb. They are above average in six years and below 
it in five years. Barley, 47-02 lb., compares with 47-19 Ib. in 1923, and with 47-02 
Jb., the average. It is above average in six years, and equal or below in five years. 
For the remaining crops the averages for 1924 are as follows, the number of times 
the average was exceeded being placed within parentheses :—rye 55-48 Ib. (6); peas 
59-98 lb.(4); beans 59-67 Ib. (7); buckwheat 47-53 Ib. (6); mixed grains 42-88 lb. 
(6); flax 54-81 Ib. (8); corn for husking 54-15 lb. (5). 


Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 10 shows the quantities of grain in farm- 
ers’ hands on July 31, 1925, as compared with Aug. 31, 1923, and Aug. 31, 1924, the 
Canadian crop year having been changed for statistical purposes to end with July 
31 instead of Aug. 31. Adding the stocks in the elevators and flour mills, Table 11 
shows the total quantities of grain in store at the close of each of the years ended 
Aug. 31, 1923, and July 31, 1924 and 1925. 


10.—Stocks of Grain in Farmers’ Hands on Aug. 31, 1923, Aug. 30, 1924, and 


July 31, 1925. 


r Total Total Total ; 
pro- In farmers’ pro- In farmers’ pro- In farmers 
Grains. duction | hands, Aug. 31,] duction | hands, Aug. 31, |} duction | hands, July 31, 
in | 1923. in 1924, in 1925. 
1922. 1923. 1924. 
000 bush.| p.c. bush. |000 bush.| p.e. bush. |000 bush.| p.c. | bush. 
bats cctes 399,786) 0-36] 1,440,900 474,199} 1-06] 7,363,431 262,097 1-03 2,709, 000 
er ee 71, 865| 1-64; 1,176,900 76,998! 1-63) 1,281,365 88, 807 1-93 1,714,900 
Se a 491,239) 3-42/16,788,000 563,997| 5-51/34, 218,757 405, 976 5-84/23, 722, 000 
i ntgG Ss nes yd 0's 32,373} 0-34 110, 200) 23,232} 1-80} 417,100 13,751 ae 204,500 
MeamneRC:..,,.....%4 5,009] 0-05 2, 800} 7,140 1-78| 63,754 9,695} 0-39 38, 200 
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11.—Stocks of Grain in C, iada on Aug. 31, 1923, and July 31, 1924 and 1925. 
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Nore.—For 1924, the quantities in farmers’ hands relate to Aug. 31 instead of July 31. 
——————————— EEE LL 


Quantities in 


Farmers’ hands............-. 
‘Country Elevators in West.. 
‘Terminal Elevators in 
Western Inspection Divi- 
SlON shasta goer ere eewe 
Public Elevators in East.... 
Flour Mills (estimated)..... 
“Transit itencccs-saieieomire 


ng ee | ea ee ene ae 


a | 


Parmer? hands: ...s-eercn 
Country Elevators in West.. 
Terminal Elevators......... 
Public Elevators in East.... 
Flour mills (estimated)..... 
Transit.xiscustncigie cone 


—_— | | eee 


Wheat. 
Aug. 31, July 31, July 31, 
1923 1924. 1925. 
bush bush bush 
1,440,900] 7,363,431] 2,709,000 
2,376, 734 4,705,715 2,719, 268 
1,614,911] 15,502,563) 10,398,993 
1,059, 272 7,191,395 4,820, 264 
2,500,000 4,539,382 2,000,000 
2,758,178 5, 856, 333 3,835,171 
11,749,995] 45,158,819! 26,482,696 
Oats. 
16,788,000} 84,218,757} 23,722,000 
1,418,017 3,391,997 1,952,352 
697,090 7,307, 187 3,370, 761 
1,468,696 3,905,595 2,519, 756 
800, 000 1,001,648 580,000 
639, 679 2,278, 720 2,874,336 
21,811,482! 52,098,899! 35,019, 205 


Farmers’ hands siti acc «cates a i atte rosa celle tera (eet ns eis Seas eat sete 
CountryHilevators In. West is<mecer ls carat cotesrs eres ey ae aren eae lela 
Tormeat en 0) «po ocogeino occ onoccounhrunonacnermonciaeensn aes 


Barley. 

Aug. 31, July 31, July 31, 
1923. 1924. 1925. 
bush bush bush. 
1,176,900 1, 281,365 1,714,900 

434,658 499, 268 335,651 
305,999 1,131,749 918,702 
930,457 256, 889 783, 280 
39,000 70,306 36, 000 
479, 662 238, 342 768, 134 
3,366,676 3,477,919 4,556, 667 
Rye. 
110, 200 417,100 204,500 
288,574 213, 653 53,776 
1,003, 738 1,766,084 749,215 
1, 226, 236 78,477 169,773 
725 2,635 4,000 
678,597 80,680 137,920 
3,308,070 2,558,629 1,319,184 
Flaxseed. 
2,800 63,754 38, 200 
38,416 69, 844 100,339 
151,329 328, 743 1,296,960 
- - 57,643 
10,545 36, 168 47,272 
203, 090 498,509] 1,540,414 


As shown by Table 11, about 26,483,000 bushels of wheat, 4,557,000 bushels 
of barley, 35,019,000 bushels of oats, 1,319,000 bushels of rye and 1,540,000 bushels 
of flaxseed constituted the stocks in Canada on July 31, 1925. For wheat, 
oats and rye the quantities are less than they were at the end of July, 1924, this 
being due to the smaller crop of 1924. Similarly, barley and flaxseed show a larger 
amount on hand, the crop for 1924 being larger. 


Table 12 gives the results of inquiries as to the quantities of wheat and wheat | 


flour expressed as wheat, in Canada on Mar. 31, 1925, with the corresponding 
figures for 1921 to 1924. 


—Stocks of Wheat in Canada, March 31, 1921-1925. > 

Wheat in 1921 1922. 1923 1924, 1925. 

bush bush bush bush. bush 
r 35, 802,362} 58,338,581} 69,620,269] 111,589,019} 68,554, 516 
3 3,635, 818 4,000,000 7,000,000 6, 000, 000 5,000, 000 
F 2 7,119,983] 10,998,505 8,396,782] 14,149,019 8,304, 440 
ALIMNCTS MANUS: sais tasaiciecce ecis oeee 48,919,000] 41,649,000] 54,771,000} 70,755,000 | 30,826, ON 
LO talcaherrncint hints see 95,477,163) 114,986,086] 139,788,051) 202,493,038) 121,083, 121,083,956 


Table 13 gives for oats, barley and flaxseed the stocks in Canada on Mar. 31, 


1925, as compared with the corresponding date of the previous year. 


| 
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a 
13.—Stocks in Canada of Oats, Barley and Flaxseed, March 31, 1924 and 1925. 

er A ee ee ae. 


ons Oats. Barley. Flaxseed. 
Grain in a 

1924. 1925. 1924, 1925. 1924. 1925. 

bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
TING VEUOTS 55. on bas ecto - 31,312,455) 30,221,113) 5,260,842] 10,047,295] 1,755,026] 4,689,650 
JOU sect sad hag eda RE 1,100,000} 1,000,000 130,000 70,000 = = 
rams DY Tals tens «sesso. 2,740,933} 3,731,575) 3,235,692] 1, 244,305 112,739 499 , 026 
Warmers, hands, 2... sce. 248,363,000} 148,533,000} 21,492,000] 18,969,000 2,397,400} 1,118,000 
Totals jesse 283,516,388) 183,485,688) 30,118,534] 30,330,600] 4,265,165} 6,306,676 


SSS a a eed a Be ee 


Distribution of Wheat and Oat Crops.—The distribution of the wheat 


crop of Canada for each of the two years ended July 31, 1924 and 1925, is calculated 
in Table 14, 


14._Distribution of the Canadian Wheat Crops of 1923 and 1924. 


Nore.—Flour is expressed as wheat on the basis of one barrel of flour, weighing 196 lb., being equal to 
43 bushels of wheat. For similar calculations extending over a series of years both for wheat and oats, see 
the Year Book 1920, p. 75, and the April issues of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for each 
of the years 1920 to 1925. 
—a_eqa_ovnan—X—X—oooaaaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


be F gece sey ok < 
year endedlyear en year en year ende 
“iain ‘Aug.31, | July 31, Items. Aug. 31, | July 31, 
1924, 1925. 1924. 1925. 
000 bush. | 000 bush. 000 bush. | 000 bush. 
Carry-over Sept. 1, 1923: Exports as grain.......... 289,190 146, 958 
BANem Ts LOO4. ceria dcecras ce 8,932 45,159)| Exports as flour.......... 53,959 45,764 
Gross production.......... 474,199 262,097]| Total exports............ 348,149 192,722 
Loss in cleaning............ 11,902 - || Retained for seed........ 38,658 38,425 
Grain not merchantable... 19,365 12,001}} Milled for food........... 41, 250 41,250 
Net production............ 442,902 - || Carried over July 31, 1924- 
TIPOLeR eee ett ee 424 GU OO crre seni tices as cee auank 26,267 26,482 
Available for distribution. . 452,258 - || Balance fed on farms or 
otherwise disposed of. . 2,664 - 


Table 15 presents similar data in respect of oats. The bulk of this crop is 
consumed as food for live stock, and the table shows approximately how the remain- 
ing portion of the crop is disposed of, including the quantities exported as grain, 
oatmeal and rolled oats, the quantity retained for seed and the quantity milled for 
home consumption, representing chiefly oatmeal and rolled oats used for human 
food. The carry-over represents grain in the elevators, in farmers’ hands, in transit, 
etc., and the balance is the quantity consumed in Canada for feeding to live stock, 
the amount being estimated at 424,550,000 bushels in 1924 and 316,505,000 bushels 
in 1925. 


15.— Distribution of the Canadian Oat Crops of 1923 and 1924. 


Crop Crop Crop Crop 
ended | year ended year ended | year ended 
Toms. Whe oh) | aly 31, Items. Aug. 31, |° July 31, 
1924. 1925. 1924, 1925. 
pr igi @| 000 bush. 000 bush. : 000 bash. 000 bush. 
Carry-over, Sept. 1 1903: Exports as grain.......... 87,625 34, 636 
PeTTg A SIGS SS th, 5 5 d0's 20,979 52,099] Exports as meal, etc...... 5, 245 5,596 
Gross production.......... 563,997 45,976) Total exports............ 42, 870 38, 232 
Grain not merchantabie.... 28,456 36,649] Retained for seed........ 36, 228 36, 680 
Net production............ 535, 541 $69,3-7)| Milled for home con- 
TOT a a + a a 186 1,657 oni bene e ey 7,463 6, 647 
ee ki, coe © , : tours i toed: 
Available for distribution.. 556,706 473,083 ee Ai ag Tee pk 45, 605 35, 019 
Balance for home con- 
sumption as grain...... 424,550 316,505 
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Per capita Consumption of Wheat in Canada.—According to calculations 
published in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for April, 1925 (p. 102), 
the avérage per capita consumption of wheat ground for human food in Canada 
during the six years 1919 to 1924 is 4-7 bushels. The lowest average was 4-1 
bushels in 1922 and the highest 6-7 bushels in 1920. In the last named year, how- 
ever, the grinding did not represent the year’s comstpnp eon, but included a large 
carry-over into the next year. 


$2 Parmn Live Stock and Poultry. _ 


Numbers of Farm Animals.—In Table 16 are given by provinces the numbers 
of each description of farm live stock in Canada for the year.1924, as compared with 
1923.1 The numbers for the whole of the Dominion are estimated as. follows, the 
corresponding numbers for 1923 being given. within parentheses:—horses 3,588,788 
(3,530,641); mules 9,175 (8, 722); cattle 9,460,836 (9,246,231); sheep 2,684,743 
(2,753,860); swine 5,069,181 (4,405,316);; ale 47,538,130, (45,469,292); rabbits 
in British Columbia 45364 (48,359). “ Phus-all descriptions of farm live stock show 
an increase in 1924 excepting sheep,.which-decreased-in-number-by. 69,117. -Horses 
show an increase in every province except British . Columbia, New Brunswick 
and Ontario. * Cattle have: increased in every province except Prince! Edward 
Island, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. “Swine show increases in seven pro- 
vinces,. sheep in) five and poultry in ‘all. provinces.except Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. For all Canada, the ‘different descriptions of farm poultry aré ‘as follows, 
1923 figures being given within. parentheses:—hens : 42,884,636 (41; 356,119); 
turkeys 2,328,741 (2,105,483); geese 1,087,933. (961,203) ; ducks 1,236,820, (1,046 487). 

Gwine to the changes made in 1924- in the classification of cattle and ‘swine, 
the figures for the two years in Table 16-are comparable only in respect’ of bulls, 
mileh cows, calves under-one year-and totals for cattle, cape only-in ae: of- ee 

“all other pigs” and totals for swine. 


16.—Numbers of Aen Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 1923 and 1924. 


Czassirication.—HMorses: Stallions, Mares and Geldings, 2 years old and over; Colts and Fillies, ini@er 
2 yeares ae: Bulls for breeding; Milch Cows; Calves, apdog 1 year; Steers, 2 years old and over; All 
other ca e . 


Provinces. 1923. 1924, Provinces. - 1923. 1924. 
No. No. 5 No. | No. 
Canada— Canada—con. 

Horses— SLES eA ACA ACCOR OO Ge 1,505,328 | 1,454,398 
Stallions. Seen 39,156 28,5925. TMOG e 5 6,~ suse hh es Slelayele 1,248,532 ie 230,345 
Manes caesar cremate 1,653,685 1,697,111 | 
GOLGI Ea enae ane aeiarn 1,498,750 1,537,301 ao ad OURS Seen irae 2,753, 860 2,684,743 
Colts and fillies....... 339,050 325,784 || Swine— EEF eae 

Brood SOWS2. so... 050 626, 133 602, 492 
TFPotalach Ieee... 3,530,641 | 3,588,788 All other pigs..'....... 3,779,183 |. 4,466,689 

Mules ent roti anarac 8,722 9,175 Total setae ecaes. 4,405,316 | 5,069,181 

Cattle— “Poultry— ae eee ee ae 
Balls. we eee. 261,144 267,348 Fens: tee EE 41,356,119 | 42,884, 636 
Milch COWS setts cassie 3,659,365 | 3,726,985 TUrke ype see. oeatee 2,105, 483 2,328, 741 
Calves seo ee oss scuccts 2,042, 227 1,980, 226 GOOBC Iicglce pases eyed 961,203 | 1,087,933 
Other cattle........... 3,283,495 | 3,486,277 Ducks. aierwesee 1,046,487 | 1,236,820 

POUR rccesce ae 9,246,281 | 9,460,836 Total inetreacs. as. 45,469,292 -| 47, 47,838,180 130 


‘Statistics of the number and value of the various descriptions of farm livestock, collected at the decen- 
nial censuses since 1871, will be found in the ‘Statistical Summary of the Progress of ‘Canada,” immediately 
following the Table of Contents. 
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16.— Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 1923 and 1924—continued. 


Provinces. 


Canada—con. 
Rabbits (B.C. only).. 
Goats (B.C. only)— 
Goats, milking.:...... 
Goats not milking..... 


P.E. Island— 
Horses— 
Stallions. ext. #......4. 


Geldings...:...- eee & 


ae cows, - ee, oa 
Milk yearlings... eee a 
Beef yearlings.¢. eh A 


Swine— 
Brood sows: ce 
Sows. farrowed. - ote prettn: B 
Spring pigs 
_ Fall sows... : 
PGs Act) eae & 


Nova Scotia— 
Horses— 
PU MLION ES Meee a ae t8 


(retdings, Ses fa ss... 
Colts and fillies....... 


TOMO COWS. ve ies a0e) > 
Milk yearlings......... 
Beef yearlings......... 
Calves. ...<./2 as eee 


1923. 1924, 
No. No. 
48,359 45,364 
- 3,003 
=: 6,361 
= 9,364 


1 Included in other items and not in the total. 


32,314 33,317 
2476 |e. atid FST 
50, 465 56,479 
- 5,426 

mig joohene ep 

Bh mage bp A 
20,957 20, 849 
51, 630 7,759 
5,050: - 
130,578 117, 755 
46,781 47,789 
37, 152; 40,439 
83,933 88,228 
6,450 = 
i 6,442 

_ 27,735 || | 

eet 4.190% 
35,561 _ 11,158 
42,011 45,335 
760,364 872,962 
12,984 14/184 
33,354 39,912 
21,448 32,079 
827,450 959, 137 
1,030 720 
27; 102 27,813 
19,577 21,294 
2,084 2) 134 
49,793 51,961 
4,519 5,540 
129/161 132; 683 
= 6, 106 

x 31,584 

8 19,354 
50,610 51,530 
59, 825 37,951 
26, 933 - 
271,048 284, 748 


| 


Provinces. 


Nova Scotia—con. 


Swine— 
Brood sows........ AP 
Sows farrowed.:..+.... 
Sprig. piesa. sdsarua ate 


HallesOwse.: saceionan es 
Aliother, sacs esas sens 


ee Total ose cs eee 
Poultry— 


New Brunswick i 
Horses— . ‘ 


= Geldings.) 02050. a a 
Colts a fillies, soeicet xo 


Beef Cows... s00034 40 
Milk yearlings......... 
Beef yearlings 
@alvyes..}. 2oo.; 


Swine— 
Brood BOWS: ¢2csun net 
Sows farrowed........ 
Soring pigs. ees. 58 
Pall sowsioeatusasss «22 
ATV Gtier esas cc:2. 


Poultry— 
Hens sede ute nan tbs 
TRU CWS. Reda sic ee 
Geese ines eer ees 


Ge idings ene aos 
Colts and fillies 


1923. 1924. 
No. No. 

140,479 147,608 
118,058 120,305 
258,537 267,913 
7,208 - 
- 6,491 

- 29, 204 

- 5,0151 

36, 831 17,785 
44,034 | 53,480 
808,321 898, 299 
7,775 9,273 
12,979 16, 837 
22,810 | —*12%521 
851,885] © 936,930 
1,785 1,146 
26,171 25,818 
20,255 20,673 
2,435 12) 371 
50,644 50, 008 
7,119 7,478 
106,076 107,374 
5,537 

= 27, 756° 

- 12,756 
43,955 38,909 
43,406 16,829 
12,345 = 
212,901 216, 639 
87,441 80, 758 
70,367: 67,552 
157, 808 148,310 
14,054 e 
9,171 

- 46,140 

~ 4,9401 
52,128 18,297 
66, 182 73,608 
852,779 902, 386 
38,170 38,550 
16,936 17,217 
9,950 14,749 
917, 835 972,902 
4,167 4,209 
165,379 167,033 
152, 663 154,190 
19,442 19,636 
341, 651 345,068 
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16.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 1923 and 1924—continued. 


1923. 


Provinces. 1923. 1924. 
No. No. 
Quebec—con. 
Cattle— 
BUNS ee <iersetintes hecidleinsessvest 91, 876 91,876 
Minlehucowseecermincerene 968,705 988,079 
@alvesitesaesctiecsee 358, 823 358, 823 
Othericattleccsncsccane 316, 664 316, 664 
Steersiscacesmesesee 45, 683 45,683 
POU, vaceene ee 1,781,751 1,801,125 
Sheen: a. stdectase dace 463,538 468,173 
TAT DS. cn siieie tte ctalsccisleloe 359, 459 363, 054 
Totalansce Bisisreieicis 822,997 831, 227 
Swine— 
IBTOOG:SOWS\ eemmtaceeins 110,434 110,434 
‘Alliother2x:ctnascncer 687, 292 687, 292 
Motel. wives a 797,726 797,726 
Poultry— 
Fens... waese ss cee oom 6,096,680 | 6,340,547 
Turkey stesscess voce 208,549 202, 293 
Geéses ccicnectaticonsend 114, 286 114, 286 
Ducks Setaaececectence 62,741 61,486 
Notal sesso 6,482, 256 6,718,612 
Ontario— 
Horses— 
Stallionsseehteeceen se 3,562 3,671 
Miaresnnes cate eearcies 348, 266 344,370 
Geldings eeener ce 268,381 266, 560 
Colis and fillies....... 53, 162 49,274 
PI oball arcs ayslovaveee 673,371 663, 875 
Cattle— 
Bullstictn seks Saideees te 69,308 70, 838 
Milch cows...........- 1, 265, 965 1, 203,527 
Beef cows...........-- - 100, 982 
Milk yearlings......... - 271, 755 
Beef yearlings......... - 306, 463 
Calves ie ane, ce 626,553 592, 408 
Othericattle:s.. ..e2oe 650, 702 371,329 
WOOT se totioetcte sie tee 225,559 - 
Motalaraasetececinne 2,838,087 | 2,917,302 
Sheep: vcd. aaa 464,549 440,380 
Tamibs;.ce ster fea eee 443,124 429, 899 
Lotalsosasceenee 907,673 870, 279 
Swine— 
Brood sows........... 224,511 - 
Sows farrowed........ - 186, 6281 
Sprinepicsyeeraen ee - 1, 215, 649 
Halliso wanna - 199, 860 
Alliothenneeee eae 1,510, 228 892, 394 
Total 


1,734,734 


1,807,903 


Included in other items and not in the total. 


Provinces. 
No. 
Ontario—con. 
Poultry— 
FIL ORG Sat teyoa vino eankovts 13,921,724 
Turkeys 364,425 
(ROCHOS Su heb alos we hee hs 467,749 
Duckssyterrencscsenccite 449, 486 
Totalicnsasacoes 15, 203,384 
Manitoba— 
Horses— 
Stallions: eiiecunie ce 5,073 
Mares: aici mashiescte 171,438 
Geldings... tea. foe0" 149,747 
Foals under 1 year..... - 
Colts and fillies....... 36,149 
Total; yeccecsss: 362,407 
Cattle— 
‘Bulls acdee arene has 16,386 
Milch cows............ 253,715 
Wal ves fowteees eereeee 164, 240 
Other cattie........... 197, 217 
SUGCLSl ae careers coe 60, 153 
Motal trance a 691,711 
Sheep dee eae ae 51,010 
igimibsss ete. eee 42,152 
Potaleersss ccs See 93,162 
Swine— 
Brood sOwsss..- esses 47,557 
Spring pigs... ...0.o0ce ~ 
All otherWese- eee 243,679 
Totalecccsccetsets 291, 236 
Poultry— 
TAGS, Jade ogee cae es ee 2,959, 221 
Rurk@y Src: terectaseiern 200, 118 
Geeser sae ac te ont cere: 58, 836 
Wuckss:4 ccecmenuecraone 70,876 
Liotal'sa. teneaecaes 3,289,051 
Saskatchewan— 
Horses— 
Stallionssaceisesees.= 13,519 
IMArORs ee cece eee 509, 562 
Geldings. va: 497,425 
Colts and fillies....... 116, 795 
Tiotallee iets > - ca: 1,137,301 
Mules ns: ernie aes. ce. 8,574 
Cattle— 
Bulllstestienoadecs cone 33,325 
Milch cows....... 403, 813 
Beef cows...... = 
Milk yearlings. - 
Beef yearlings.. = 
Calwieszasdeaeiaes 376,469 
Other cattlesce... oe. 516, 640 
Steersy seers aise srecereiels 204, 840 
Totalsay. eres... 1,535, 087 


1924. 
No. 


15,187,181 
484,575 
520,390 
559,199 


16,751,345 


3,379 
173, 884 
153, 808 

17,568 
21,083 


369,722 


16,826 
263,577 
161,015 
268, 864 


710, 282 


50,751 
44,033 


94,784 


53,459 
287,181 
85,107 


425,747 


—_—_—_—_ 


3,210,426 
306,742 
85,768 
90, 950 


3, 693, 886 


8,241 
535,475 
514,394 
112,635 


1,170,745 


9,037 


36, 083 
468, 151 
160,995 
128,628 
183, 487 
338,931 
212,592 


1,528, 867 
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16.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 1923 and 1924—concluded. 


Provinces. 1923. Provinces. 
; No. No. No. 
Saskatchewan—con. [Alberta—con. 
GOD Sas easy aaa ciale 2 <n 79,483 71,369 || Poultry— 
HUGE DAA). Faeroe ais. Sera 2K 57,757 51,957 Hens. sett. tes eon she 5,857,560 | 5,656,378 
4 SS ee Turkey6.e. ace cae seen 580,510 593, 863 
EROtAN Se. 2.5 62 0.5,0 58% 137,240 123,326 Geese: nen sae Gettnect 93,638 112,733 
See oT Dyck, saute Sele strers 98,455 119,110 
Swine— Totalectaavieadsc 6,630, 163 6,482,084 
POOG-SOWSS. os -s50- 5% 102,712 - Ba 
aoe farrowed........ - pete pee lumbla 
i When tee cet - 83,521 . 
Fall W.cescco0.s0. =| 49,6054] Reames TIT gato | 18a 
PANY OGRER So ences essa 577, 155 185, 825 Geldings he serene oe 980 18, 564 
TORR sc. 33h O79 86 Th 72, B19 me Oe a Oe or acs ose Hes 
TOUaL cea rente ca 54,017 42,555 
a : 
OUSies gt orecsese seus 7,996, 868 , 690, 264 
Murkeyaees. oo sccsss> 675,303 659,938 || Mules..........-+.-++46- 148 138 
KG GOBO.. oil lo. ororac oak 148, 208 166, 039 MTS swe SS 
EDCKS Arete aie ois cake 281,373 315,388 
SAY isa) Rear anh | ae Ral 5,103 
ee We 9 Ul ee aes aeandoadnccs , 196 ; 
core eRe» aeiletions... cies 71,223 73,587 
(CaIVESI, sence comes 48 , 150 47,325 
Other eattle........... 139,575 136, 107 
Alberta— | ——_—_—_—_ 
Horses— TL Otalliaeays webiste 264, 144 262,122 
Stallions... e 9, 204 6,579 | 
Mares...... Aone 365, 291 386, 606 
Geldings: src dee ses to 354,999 374, 100 
Colts and fillies....... 99,649 94 262s ‘Sheepesseaxt sues osuaars 28,530 28,999 
_—$—————— |) am DSc en. cee cis r aes 24, 806 25,219 
Motaleacrscs sis. 829, 143 861,537 a ——___|—————- 
SS Otello geet satel 53,336 54,218 
ease 30,93 30,81 
RIB ies hata cees sode.es 0,939 0,817 : Pee 
Milch cows............ 410,242 | 433,528 || Goats in milking........ = 3, 008 
Beet cowsiiasias ccsce: - 223,367 || Goats not milking....... a 6, 361 
Milk yearlings......... = 124,534 F weer To 
Beef yearlings......... - 214,483 Total.........+++. 7 9,364 
Calves: Piles. 6052's 352,470 370,436 eat aa er 
Other cattle........... 574,020 224, 831 ae ies 
Sheers. esc sSaie.8s 153, 253 - RT COdLawen ke 6,944 s 
DOA, sei 1,520,924 | 1,621,996 Sows farrowed........ = 4,248 
SS ee eee O Spring pigs. sce vee qos - 28,128 
Falkisowssccsus tacos - 3, 7531 
All other..... Re 35,901 10, 296 
Bien: dee. « wattle lia, BIT 118,571 A 42.672 
PS Rd ie ee 95,657 87, 887 Pate lars tapas ng ere 
sy ee 239,174 | 206,458 || poultry— 
ET OUS: tua tihten ceca 2,102,602 2,126,193 
"TUrkKeyBie. tetie sec ne ve 18,349 19,323 
Swine— Geese tea nate dae es 15,217 14,751 
Brood SOws. <4... +. ds 106, 268 - Duchesne. catetersterne dais 29,348 31,338 
Sows farrowed re - 108,914 $< |—_—_— 
Spring pigs... eis ~ 689, 143 "To tsh aedie dec Snues 2,165,516 | 2,191,605 
PAN BOW Svea cide as Pye - 66,1861 ——————_—— 
PAT OPNOris horde Sexe « 600,413 151, 834 
fc 72) eee 706,681 949, 891 Bab bite eed: temeute ae dees 48,359 45,364 


ope 2 ee wet ee le a) Ue ee re ee ee eng eee ead 


1 Included in other items and not in the total. 


Table 17 gives in summary form the numbers of farm live stock, including 
poultry, for Canada and by provinces, for the years 1919 to 1924. 
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17.—Estimated Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Canada, 1919-1924. 


1919. 


1920. 


1921. 


1922. 


eer ee) et eee eS ee eee 


Live Stock. 
No. 
3, 667,369) 
3,548,437] - 
6,536,574 
10,085,011 
3,421, 958 
4,040,070 
839, 7111 
802, 8691 
777, 6921 
31,785,722 
Total poultry......... 34, 645, 238 
P.K. Island— © 
Horses... ees, er es : 34,576 
Milch cows. .o0e......066; 45, 662 
Othercattle,— so. 79,815 
Total cattle..........: 125,477 
DHCOD. ohn eee 114, 955 
SWINGS ernie eee 49,510 
PUT Gy S's leans sani: eee 9,388 
Geese. AE GRE 5. eis 26,544 
Dicks thea ee 13, 134 
Otherfowls?...0.0) eae 575, 647 
Total poultry Senet 624,713 
Nova Scotia— 
Horses...... 0. ey arartntars eae 69,589 
Milch cows S'S...) ss: 162, 230 
Other cattle;, 0.....\. 243,831 
Total cattle... 22.2... 406,061 
: 261,529 
69, 982 
7,903 
15, 796 
17,545 
Othertowlsenaeessot a 813,715 
‘Total poultry.......:. 854, 959 
New Brunswick— 

OLAOS;.: ce etic alienate 77, 828 
Milch cowseqe sce oe 153,058 
Other cattle; ...2....66c85: 211,964 

Potalicattlorncon a: 365, 022 
beep. > eee ian awe 212,745 
SWiNO eee ee ee 104, 939 
durleyes tenn ect, oer 30, 627 
GLOBO, Sierra a NE ee 24,396 
Ducks t5 bene aw 12,056 
Other fowls...........¢/. 729, 619 

Total poultry.:,...... 796, 698 

Quebec— 
IORSCS tee eet 463, 902 
Milchicows See. tse 1,056, 347 
Othertittle sn ee 1,213,297 

otalicattle:..... 0... 2,269, 644 
SINCE Pee WSCA Gen ace cee Cee 1,007, 425 
SWANS, scenes ee. 935,425 
pRUPK OVS, lise ieee ole te ks 118, 904 
GOR Or ete IS ec 124,380 
PACKS... Meee 108, 206 
Othertowis ser cally. 3, 457, 480 

Total poultry......... 3,808, 970 

Ontario— 
OPsGsine Maasai aces ae: 719,569 
Milch cows.2 3) ....<6.: 1,141,016 
Othericatiloys 2.5. 1,786,175 

Total cattle..,........ 2,927,191 

heep satelite cece ak 1,101,740 
BWwines 4, ene conn Ww 1,695, 487 
urkeys. scene ree. 327,802 
Geese. FA ee Gs caange 426, 663 

WOKS ieee. eee eee 377, 838 
Other fowls:-54. aes 10,573,506 

Total poultry......... 11,705,809 


1 Not including Alberta, 


838, 686 


76,737 
147,760 
185, 228 
332, 988 


280, 090 


92,925 
22,192 
20, 142 

8,913 
701,987 
753, 234 


433,199 
1,030, 809 
1,101,403 
2,182, 212 
1,031,982 

836,431 

114,377 

130,384 

115, 697 
3,177,402 
3,537,860 


704, 640 
1,170,010 
1,711,817 
2,881, 827 
1,129, 084 
1,614,356 

267,883 

395, 238 

311, 652 

10,030, 872 
11,005, 645 


No. 


3,813,921 
3,737,832 
6, 469,273 
10, 207, 105 


~ 3,675, 857 


3,854,895 
1,199, 494 
883, 690 
762, 135 
34,340,474] 


37, 185,793 


31,311 
55,022 
83,173 
138,195 
131,763 
42, rare 


27 069) 
111,133 
647, 088 


689, 443 


61,321 
143, 780 
189,512 
333, 292 
324, 260 

52,064 

7,853 

13, 460 

10,678 
708, 753 
740,744 


- 69, 958 
189,055 
156,391 
295, 446 
236, 951 
89,337 
29, 452 
22,585 
11,826 
679, 542 
743, 405 


406, 959 
1,040, 389 
1,013,005 
2,053, 394 
1,006, 617 

833, 920 

146, 004 

129,864 

80, 618 
3,476,729 
3,833,215 


694, 237 
1, 204,270 
1, 685,843 
2,890,113 
1,081, 828 
1,563,807 
291,377 
413,219 
363,758 
10,389, 852 


11, 458, 206|° 


Bt 


No. 


3,648, 871 
3,745,804 
5,974,065 


39, 434, 873 
42,930,562 


32,830 
-- 1,613 
92,329 
143,942 
105,703 
37, 351 
12,751 
34, 882 
16, 295 
781,745 
845, 673 


58,914 
144,937 
174,765 

_ 819,702 
329, 345 

47,504 
9,519 

17,311 

12,770 
910, 205 
949, 805 


70, 152 
146,054 
157,061 
303,115 
236,031 

85, 260 

44, 282 
25, 057 

13,538 

1,168,619 
1,251, 496 


368, 590 
1,006,992 
851,398 
1,858, 390 
990, 818 
728, 926 
206, 659 
125, 247 
68, 673 
6,117, 723 
6,518, 302 


685, 852 
1,235, 665 
1, 600, 516 
2, 836, 181 

986, 617 
1,553,434 

336, 447 

446, 487 

440,539 

12,740, 844 
13,964, 317 


1923. 
No. 


3,530, 641 
3,659,365 
5,586, 866 
9, 246, 231 
2,753,860 
4,405,316 
2,105, 483 
961, 208 
1,046, 487 
41,356,119 
45, 469, 292 


32,314 
50, 465 
80,113 
130,578 
83, 933 
42,011 
12,284 
33,354 
21,448 
760,364 
827,450 


49,793 
129,161 
141,887 
271,048 
258, 537 

44,034 

7,775 

12,979 

22,810 
808,321 
851,885 


50, 644 
106,076 
106, 825 
212,901 
157,808 

66,182 

38,170 

16,936 

9,950 
852,779 
917,835 


341,651 
968,705 
813,046 
1,781,751 
822,997 
797,726 
208, 549 
114, 286 
62,741 
6,096, 680 
6, 482, 256 


673,371 
1,265,965 
1,572, 122 
2,838, 087 

907, 673 
1,734, 734 

364, 425 

467,749 

449, 486 

13,921,724 
15, 203, 384 


1924, 
No. 
3,588,788 


42; 884, 636 


47,538, 130 


33,317 
56,479 
61,276 
117,755 
88, 228 
45,335 
» 14,184 
7289, 912 
* 932,079 
872,962 
959, 137 


936, 930 


50,008 
107,374 
109, 265 
216, 639 
148,310 

73, 608 

38,550 

17,217 

14,749 
902,386 
972,902 


345,068 
988,079 
813,046 
1,801,125 
831, 227 
797,726 
202, 293 
114, 286 
61,486 
6,340,547 
6,718, 612 


663, 875 
1, 203, 527 
1,713,775 
2,917,302 
870,279 
1,807,903 
484,575 
520,390 
559, 199 
15,187,181 
16,751,345 
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17. Estimated Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Canada, 1919-1924—concluded. 


Live Stock. 1919. 1920. 1921, 1922. 1923. 1924, 
Manitoba— No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Horses Bee kcocectser tats 379, 356 356, 628 419,789 874, 632 362, 407 369,722 
MOMGOWS no coc. cc cece 227,872 221,785 251,799 252, 245 253,715 263,577 
Other cattle... oF .2F2...60 553,899 536,189 565, 960 488,495 437,996 446,705 
Total cattle.....:..... 781,771 757,974 817, 759 740,740 691,711 710, 282 
Sheep., Nate Gah aap Oe Oe 167,170 156,716 131,361 112,863 93,162 94,784 
IWIN te sider tie dose ccen 261,542 212,542 224, 704 235,214 291, 236 425, 747 
PEGPICOUS, «toc esers ore scot 157,518 145,000 172,380 210,709 200,118 306, 742 
RGCOSOR dos tc ecceccewcak 61,025 64,500 72,847 73, 833 58,836 85, 768 
5 Dy ite A Ae 82,715 64,000 61,015 76,576 70,876 90, 950 
Other fowls............... 2,429,908 3,100,000 3,449,598 3, 250,990 2,959, 221 3,210,426 
Yotal poultry.......+- 2,731,166 3,373,500 3,756, 290 3, 612, 108 8, 289,051 3, 693, 886 
Saskatchewan— 
LOT BCS soe) eter iia'a's Jolt’ erst he's 1,078, 452 939, 805 1,169, 278 1,143,502 1,137,301 1,170,745 
Maleh:Cowseso.<000 050% 374, 062 354, 507 421,706 456,006 403, 813 468,151 
Other cattle... 6.255.055 1,005,501 969,555 1,141, 626 1,146,780 1, 131, 274 1,060,716 
Total cattle........... 1,379,563 1,324,062 1,563,332 1, 602, 786 1,535, 087 1,528, 867 
SLSR eager dia earls 146,911 160,918 188,021 191,937 137, 240 123,326 
SWING; phe ses eG ee 432,367 321,900 432,776 563,069 679, 867 872,819 
SRT Be eee ee 179, 852 221,691 255, 923 419,063 675, 303 659, 938 
GREBSEPAN es debe ict ie sceh 112,103 92,743 109, 365 121,530 148, 208 166, 039 
Sa Sates gcc. 5, (oS ovechs 144,221 75,188 136, 983 210, 255 281,373 315,388 
Witwer LOWS; 0. oc... cso ces 8,079,351 6, 217,518 9,051,788 7,705,102 7,996, 868 7,690, 264 
Total poultry......... 8,515,527 6, 607,140 9,554,009 8, 455, 950 9,101,752 8,831, 629 
Alberta— 
LQUAGHS coon detec ae ceca ts 800,380 741,851 916,510 863,316 829,143 861,537 
Malch Gowsir20534 saesmss 336, 596 305, 607 423, 838 392,037 410, 242 433,528 
Other eattle........ 1, 247,448 1,050, 334 1, 480, 364 1, 261,005 1,110, 682 1,188, 468 
Total cattle 1,584, 044 1,355,941} 1,854, 202 1, 653, 042 1,520, 924 1,621,996 
Sheep... 2.5... 364,498} 383,424 523,599 260,366 239,174 206, 458 
DWINO rears ce ote 445, 858 286,556 574,318 623,188 706, 681 949,891 
Warkeyss teks, «here ees ) 283,346 337,336 580,510 593, 863 
SE CEST RSs & ee eae 439, 244 j 2,399, 855 83, 363 89,724 93, 638 PPE 
MDUCKAIEL A. et FPS. 62,814 86,536 98,455 119,110 
OLber LOWIS ssc. eat aieaere 8, 987,131 a 4,534, 042 4,908,543 5,857,560 5, 656, 378 
Total poultry......... 4,426,375 2,399, 855 4,963,565 5,422,139 6, 630, 163 6, 482, 084 
British Columbia— 
EPOTAOH, pee Me Aion lias aoc 43,717 44,070 44, 558 51,083 54,017 42,555 
MINICN COWS: » se cccecocse ce 51,594 53,974 57,973 60, 255 71, 223 73,587 
Other cattlessc. sists... 194, 644 195, 614 203,399 201,716 192,921 188,535 
‘Total cattle: ........2-. 246, 238 249, 588 261,372 261,971 264, 144 262,122 
S10(c2) ae ey eee eee 44,985 46,473 51,457 49,745 53,336 54, 218 
WAH AO Hikes bron ars iaro eines o's 44,960 44,010 41,522 41,738 42,845 42, 672 
PAP ROV ee at s/064 Sosies (OIA 7,858 8,556 13,515 18,349 19,323 
AROOSO EL RCEE HORS Tics ats 11,962 12, 262, 11,918 13,198 15,217 14, 751 
is OT Ta eee 21,977 22,363 23,360 32,957 29, 348 31,388 
Other fowls............... 1,139,365 1,297,599 1,403, 082 1,851, 102 2,102, 602 2,126,193 
Total poultry......... 1,181,021 1,340,082 1,446,916 1,910,772 2,165,516 2,191, 605 


Production and Value of Wool.—The estimated total wool clip of Canada 
for 1924, as shown by provinces in Table 18, was 15,111,719 lb., ascompared with 
15,539,416 lb. in 1923. Table 19 shows the estimated production, price per lb. 
and total value of the wool clip of the country for each of the years 1915 to 1924. 


18.—Estimated Wool Clip of Canada, by Provinces, 1924. 


i Sheep’s Lamb’s Sheep Total 
Provinces. Sheep. wool. Lambs. wool. and lambs. wool, 
No lb No. lb No lb 

Prince Edward Island....... 47,789 334, 523 40,439 161,756 88, 228 496, 279 
Dita Booties So. sn 147, 608 1,033, 256 120,305 481, 220 267,913 1,514, 476 
New Brunswick............. 80,758 565,306 67,552 270, 208 148,310 835,514 
[25 By fe Att a Pe Mn gral 468,173 3,277,211 363, 054 1, 452, 216 831, 227 4,729,427 
AAR IO a. fa sacl ia sewn 440,380 3,082, 660 429,899 1,719,596 870,279 4,802, 256 
PAEDD Gs. e's coins he a ss ao o> 50,751 355, 257 44,033 176, 132 94,784 531, 389 
Saskatchewan : 71,369 499 , 583 51,957 207, 828 123,326 707,411 
PUL gt ne a a 118,571 829,997 87,887 351, 548 206, 458 1,181,545 
British Columbia........... 28,999 202,993 25,219 100, 876 54,218 303, 869 
Indian Reserves............. 1,019 7,133 605 2,420 1, 624 9,553 


POW cs nan tuiber.ce 1,455,417 | 10,187,919 | 1,230,950 | 4,923,800 | 2,686,367 | 15,111,719 
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19.—Estimated Value of Canadian Wool Clip, 1915-1924. 


Production |- Average 


Years. Sheep. of price per lb.} Value. 
wool. of wool. 
No. Ib. cents. 3 
TOU se taseves ros hssstde Siciara'o viele plaievh sietele eretere either erate ee eee 2,038,662 | 12,000,000 28 3,360,000 
WQIG Galo desenheaweesebitns ons oder Mae Step cee amp Waeee sO sal as000 100d 37 4,440,000 
VOLT ea eisiosc «so Slesarw 0 aieaieie.w sieieyateis: amtals o(o-a:0 ocdereteahaletelooree ate 2,369,358 | 12,000,000 59 7,000,000 
TQS eels, 55:0 0 G2e cb eyasalerese:8 o-ncojWlo\eushaFais suersye (otetekate Cfenetes eiol ete eee 3,052,748 | 20,000,000 60 12,000,000 
TOU er cass s before oihre-n.e © co VS qyuit oleae Alera: orotabetebetevere setae olen 3,421,958 | 20,000,000 60. 12,000,000 
VQ QO vieehesacsraiose 3 ]s ale oieieatsrs viei9 cit vere lele erersioyeyouelcebarcteteiat oteie ea tote 3,720,783 | 24,000,000 22 5, 280, 000 
AQ OD esi tsicn otis wasn wierd slo. ea.ale aceite Bieelo eta imate eee 3,675,860 | 21,251,000 14 2,975,000 
12D a vave, Voce, ern. e-< (Sintra, oes fe, « eine fecete etuialai al suclauehotersd ate ecto ete 3, 262,626 | 18,523,392 17 3,149,000 
NGS ss sen otek sever dere: ers ois is o(eve wie bi so) a:0/avo (he aleletetoeettel etentel aetetertete 2,755,273 | 15,539,416 20 3,160,000 
LQ, cae s+ 5:0, Sievanay oxagocas a: a 8’s vevoua lesa evars avs ph erotaetronster er teten tere ate 2,686,367 | 15,111,719 25 3,777,930 


Values of Live Stock, Wool and Poultry.—The change in the average values 
of farm live stock in 1924, as compared with 1923, is not a very marked one, except 
as regards horses, which for several descriptions show a further decline, and sheep, 
the average value of which has increased by from $2 to $3 in most pro- 
vinces, especially in the west. There is also a further increase in the average price 
per lb. of wool. For Canada the average value for horses under one year old was 
$27, as compared with $31 in 1923; horses one year to under three years were $54, 
as against $66; and horses three years old and over were $90, as against $103. Cattle 
under one year averaged $10, as against $11 in 1923; cattle one year to under three 
years $24, the same as for 1923; and cattle three years and over $36, also the same 
as in 1923. For all descriptions the average values per head for the Dominion are 
returned as follows, averages for 1923 being given within parentheses for comparison :— 
horses $64 ($63); milch cows $46 ($47); other cattle $27 ($26); total cattle $34 
($34) ; sheep $9 ($8); swine $12 ($12). For swine per 100 lb. live weight the average 
is $8 as in 1923. The average price of wool is returned as 23 cents per Ib. for un- 
washed and 28 cents per lb. for washed; the corresponding averages for 1923 were 
20 and 28 cents per lb. 

By application of the average values per head to the numbers as returned in June, 
1924, itis possible to calculate approximately the total value of farm live stock in 
Canada for that year, as compared with 1923 in parentheses as follows :—horses: 
No. 3,588,788 (3,530,641); value $229,421,000 ($223,154,000); milch cows: No. 
3,726,985 (3,659,365) ; value $170,567,000 ($173,015,000); other cattle: No. 5,733,851 
(5,586,866) ; value $154,524,000 ($143,458,000) ; all cattle: No. 9,460,836 (9,246,231); 
value $325,091,000 ($316,473,000); sheep: No. 2,684,743 (2,753,860); value $24,036,- 
000 ($21,321,000); swine: No. 5,069,181 (4,405,316) ; value $62,596,000 ($52,312,000). ° 
The estimated total value of these descriptions of farm live stock amounts for 1924 
to $641,144,000, as compared with $613,260,000 in 1923. 

The average values per head of each description of farm poultry are estimated 
as follows, the averages for 1923 being given within parentheses:—turkeys $2.27 ($2.12); 
geese $1.90 ($2); ducks 98 cents ($1.02); other fowls 79 cents (78 cents). The 
average values, multiplied by the numbers as returned in June, 1924, giveapproxim- 
ately the total values of farm poultry for the whole of Canadaas follows:—turkeys: 
No. 2,328,741 (2,105,483); value $5,281,000 ($4,459,100); geese: No. 1,087,933 
(961,203); value $2,066,000 ($1,919,300); ducks: No. 1,236,820 (1,046,487); value 
$1,218,000 ($1,064,200); other fowls: No. 42,884,636 (41,356,119); value $33,869,000 
($32,397,700). Of all descriptions of farm poultry the total value in 1924 amounts 
to $42,484,000, as compared with $39,840,300 in 1923. 
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20.—Average Values per Head of Farm Animals in Canada, as estimated by Crop Cor- 
respondents, 1917-1924. 


Farm Animals. 


WNC MOCOMS ee occ dan cvnencics ee sce eh ee 
OEBETICNUTIOM Crone core tereteceesecehereteans 
PRarAMCAtTIG we wrk duonsec es aatelsch ake ss tees.s 


PE OUROS a clas ale eR 5.0 afultlis ciweridle «see ees ce 


OUANG CCS Ceo s 5 Re CLS Oe Oe Re AI oe a 
MROLAL-CAGLLO Niet ors, cette eee ees sp ke eede ees 


IO ACS I cere rise niece tote soeeeioe nies ts 


PERGIBES. ©. (pee cdetethics esate nitinne noe coe Oe Mees Fe 


MOGI GOWB es tets cise ae oc datas ss, BS he sso Awe Riders Bees 
Diiher Oabhlo. wn ofs< o Acetaye Saste R «asin. daw 3 hs 2 
BROGAN CADELOt Se ch'< o Biieee es is cee state Rae wees 


EL GPS OS era. oe tei p Oe ee OREN ES FOOT 8's 5 UOT sew ee 
Milch cows... 
Other cattle... 


RUUHOE CAL IDo sere ceecaiscecer as recadecsues cen vit’ 
SUPA bOn orate inter ac ceils apes 0 sisseis ='e'ore gisicle 


HTSES... 2+ eee ser ceeccccscccensccecereesseceers 
WEREOEL CO Wivisccis cia'ots ob (2 eldid s Vivinjn v10 4 0 BS Fie Hais\e'so's's 
ROE COME. s a chs ae ote nihien0:dis 5 aNa.o.ojincepisiain Cea 


YRHOE TRULIO. ie sone os asne tere cu voccearseascesie 
SUA EOBUUE hes sccscnivnz es crcesererensseee 


1917. 


1918. 


1919. 


1920. 


1921. 


1922. 


1923. 


1924. 
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21.—Estimated Total Values of Farm Animals and of Poultry in Canada, by Provinces, 
1921-1924. 


Description. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 
= $ $ $ $ 
er aNRN WR WOME oot ..| 314,764,000] 264,043,000] 223,154,000} 229, 421,000 
Mileh Cowsi.Jn...cso-.</shade ob hha de ..| 190,203,000] 179,141,000] 173,015,000] 170,567,000 
Other cattlo.gx..i.23..0d.9-.0 ae ....] 183,647,000] 156,441,000] 143,458,000] 154/524’ 000 

Total cattle 373,850,000] 335,582,000] 316,473,000] 325,091,000 
Sheephic.«.bkbs oc See beaded eee i beep ee 93,308,000] 24,962,000] 21,321,900] 2470367000 
Switles....5 Se sc sde denon gi@hon | bee oe 54,042,000] 57,300,000 52,312'000! 62,596,000 

Total animals.) ..3...06-42 sot eee 765,964,000} 681,887, 000| 613, 260,000] 641,144,000 

ed hd et Sa eeee es 4,069,300) 4,822,800] 4,459,100] 5,281,000 
Gute tay Webbs oi fe Bbe ct Re ae 2,134,300} 2,161,300] 1,919,300] 2066, 000 
Druckke-s .. <4 oie de dies: Seen. oe aie oe ae en 950,900} 1,118,300] 1,064,200] 1,218'000 
Other fowls. ui vase Poevng bb... baad sa ee Meeeieel :...{ 30,860,000] 33,092,900} 32;397;700] 33,869,000 

Total Poultry)... ickves.s bes ce tee cote ean 38,014,500} 41,195,300] 39,840,300] 42,434,000 

Grand Total.occ. i ccht.+hebet eae sede d?tate 803,978,500| 723,082,300] 653,100,300] 683,578,000 

Edward Island— 

phe VAS. chips chee) pate ae eee 2,637,000 3,011,000} 2,575,000] 2,821,000 
Milch eowsi.c..<sd:asroed Gee ae, ane 2,079,000! 2,482,000] 2,148'000] | 2'367,.000 
Other cattle. .5. casa ecshakices +p dee oeceeaons neat 1,782,000} 2,375,000} 1,785,000} 1,461,000 

Total cattlel cc... cdot oe ee 3,861,000} 4,857,000] 3,933,000} 3.828" 000 
Shoop... ows bse else dee can Hee ee eee 654, 000 779, 000 532,000 706, 000 
Bwino.. 7. 0. kaiendent eal «teh bee: eee 688, 000 726,000 473,000 686,000 

Total amimals.'...).<....issseccendsacccttde> 7,840,000 | 9,373,000] 7,513,000] 8, 041,000 

18,000 49, 700 30,700 39, 000 
74,400 93’ 800 74’ 700 76,000 
15,500 20,900 23/200 31,000 
575,900 648,800 555,000 672,000 


683,800 


813,200 683, 600 818,000 
8, 523, 800 


10,186,200) 8,196,600) 8,859,000 


1S 0) y2)> Wee OPAC S aber niricoc OC oOUOn Tuan arte nar anucor 6,007,000) 5,588,000) 4,769,000) 4,857,000 
Milchi cows Seaccccseec's « \ooer cotiine ooh eee ne 6, 259, 000 6,575,000 5,686, 000 5,770,000 
Other cattle.cer hice. ode soe eee ee ee 5,076,000 4,570,000 3,910,000 4,328,000 
Totakeattle; 2% . Metecct es sheen 11,335,000) 11,145,000 9,596,000) 10,098,000 
heaps taciasiaye vi cb cite cee cit ee eee ees 1,437,000 2,003,000 1,513,000 1,750,000 
SWIDG cease b ete sel b eel Caer tee Tee ene oe 937,000 862, 000 691,000 781,000 
Totakanimals 222 (5tc ns cter ce eh ace teem 19,716,000) 19,598,000) 16,569,000) 17,486,000 
Turkeys oss dieee celle tee ae dat societal clchottte Leer 31,300 33,500 24,000 27,000 
COSC. co ww aisle lateicis'ole Wole's's diclereic a a ricionterere interes aeietetete 38,000 46,000; 31,300 39,000 
Ducks 3). Bideerarsti ie eis aide petals. a take ree een pelos 16,000 17,800 27,800 16,000 
Other fowls).t0)...oScn. desc. eee ee 645, 000 746, 400 654,700 728,000 
Total poultry.......2...5....i05000-bs- en ihe Ee 730,300 843,700 737,800 810,000 
Grand (Total jo... 365%05<d.cthecchathte acs ttene- 20,446,300) 20,441,700} 17,306,800) 18,296,000 


New Brunswick— 
7,709,000} 5,026,000} 5,292,000 
5,879, 000 4,561,000 3, 840, 000 
3,949,000 2,734,000 2,447,000 
9,828,000 7,295,000 6,287,000 
1,303,000 966, 000 896, 000 
1,486,000 1,070,000 1,184,000 


Totalanimalss. tec Keoe «cchdeee cee ae 20,326,000) 14,357,000] 13,659,000 
Turkeys.. 201,500 130, 500 129, 000 
Ee BERT OrE DERM ents Gabhcidr MUGNae sousonalspade 71,900 45,000 41,000 

21,000 14,000 18,000 
Other fowls 1,192,000 844,300 878, 000 


1,486,400} 1,033,800) 1,063,000 
21,812,400} 15,390,800] 14,722,000 
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21.—Estimated Total Values of Farm Animals and of Poultry in Canada, by Provinces, 


1921-1924— continued. 
Description. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
Quebec— $ $ $ $ 
PROP GOS On, teste rastetasa eles etre eters ais. ENG Me areolar cislars 36,219,000} 37,023,000} 33,275,000} 33,817,000 
WUE cb SMR eee Ards Mees oe raha atsdueieneitiewsics 47,858,000] 45,162,000) 40,436,000) 42,487,000 
NCE CHL ION aorta: Sar, « Sees Ned iene GAN oe Moe oan 23,299,000) 19,651,000) 18,171,000} 18,700,000 
[Fotalwattled. 39: ear Ah. eS. 71,157,000} 64,813,000} 58,607,000] 61,187,000 
NGS ee eels ST nas o's le Rie ale cs sien 6,040, 000 7,587,000 5,775,000 6, 650, 000 
Swi ty2 3 GA ge. vanes |: Be 13,343,000} 13,664,000} 12,038,000} 12,764,000 
PRotaltanimalse... oe 02 ot. 25... BE eo. 126,759,000) 123,087,000) 109,695,000) 114, 418,000 
528,500 756,400 617,300 595, 000 
300, 000 304, 400 237,700 223,000 
111,300 93,400 75,900 71,000 
3,893, 900 6,178,900 5,913,800 6, 214, 000 
Motalpoultry, .. 09.86 .S.. Be eo. 4,833,700 7,333,100 6, 844, 700 7,103,000 
Grandulotal ss . 205 724.85. FS SRE 131,592,700) 130,426,100) 116,539,700) 121,521,000 
Ontario— 
ESO eS aes 8 oe een et ee 66,349,000} 61,520,000} 56,823,000) 53,275,000 
MVETIGH COW SUA). Mea os Se oe bales o's PARE een vowels 71,250,000} 71,167,000} 73,575,000} . 65,546,000 
Wihor Cattle eA... Hee, TO. eA encates cole 57,517,000} 54,749,000] 52,311,000} 59,787,000 
Totalicattle:. O96. 222A Pe. RR IPSS 128, 767,000) 125,916,000) 125,886,000) 125,333,000 
SUTTER 0.5.0.5 EN .2 aE eo hs ae 8,249,000 8,904, 000 8,561,000 9,373,000 
SUING ss cious lees co octlild cei e aco sre nates Merserey 20,659,000; 22,415,000} 20,056,000} 21,016,000 
Totalianimslss; OM... 32 scene sec 224, 024,000] 218,755,000] 211,326,000) 208,997,000 
PEIEIKOY Ba, seer Matas acielareite honk 9.5 o:os PR Ae Seherack dens 1,217,000 1, 268, 400 1,056, 800 1,473,000 
PERCOR 2 8s eM ite & 5 cs ee Oe oisro so SRE Mics canine 1,024,800 1,058, 200 1,005, 700 1,088,000 
ROC eA acd coors EN FEE ea SORES Oe remtanes 476,500 568,300 525,900 626, 000 
eben fowls sates te «sete cote caw oo ee cere iere ives ares 10,909,300} 12,613,400} 13,086,400} 13,972,000 
RotallPOusery;. .:.. Me ees. me terteaerewicie sine 13,627,600} 15,508,300] 15,674,800) 17,159,000 
Granger oval yy. 208.205. BR. ORs 237,651,600} 234,263,300) 227,000,800] 226,156,000 
Manitoba— 
37,305,000) 31,599,000) 238,265,000) 23,055,000 
11,378,000] 10,589,000} 10,170,000) 10,248,000 
13,130,000} 12,302,000 9,952,000} 10,069,000 
24,508,000} 22,891,000) 20,122,000) 20,317,000 
783,000 789, 000 658, 000 843,000 
3,039, 000 3,320,000 3,091,000 4,881,000 
65,635,000) 58,599,000) 47,136,000) 49,095,000 
561, 700 518,300 336, 200 610,000 
(OCOS Tan, ao RAO ROCRE eR REIOG HEP ae nn oe 160, 300 141, 000 84,100 136,000 
SONGS Clee Ase be de tcc tie Mee Ae ea ois ae ok dele es a slats 62, 800 75,000 54, 600 74,000 
CUR AE Eig (09 ER = ee 2,690, 700 2,210, 700 1,775,500 2,087,000 
EE ORAL DOTIMUNY > othe als o.cierre oh Sls deiicteki.- 3,475,500 2,945,000 2,200, 400 %, 907,000 
Grand Mopar sce cek oe es os oes sels of Reheat 69,110,500} 61,544,000) 49,386,400) 52,003,000 
Saskatchewan— 
ERP eM ees PAV Aeris hols clovose: 6a Jaleleld draie e aiacainicite’s 95,463,000] 76,978,000] 59,931,000} 70,245,000 
(Oe os Ee nop eee Sn an a ee ee 20,577,000! 18,405,000] 15,645,000} 19,194,000 
MO TACOAL TID Rae Pareto Ce matc o.k.c Siw wad da Wee verses 31,662,000} 26,064,000) 24,138,000} 24,396,000 
SRR MOG UM TE Fa taaID ruc ya a,b esaToieivbeca inte apse « 52,239,000} 44,469,000] 39,778,000) 43,590,000 
COEDS URARS CU [Ee ee ee eee 1,200,000 1,364, 000 874,000 1,110,000 
RereE Cre Pen. Su ger a acts ols ciel x vue nayeeld 5,963,000 7,200,000 6, 893, 000 9,601,000 
USS UAC LTTE (A eel ne Oe 154,865,000) 130,011,000) 107,476,000 124,546, 000 
RTRs ee PRI EN aco 8 SETI eth 4.9 0 G0: fatal aba Bac wus 729, 400 1,114, 100 1, 229, 000 1, 214,000 
GO ey ao Se Gr ee ade cook fo ashe id dials We, sie RRS 250,400 238, 200 252,000 249,000 
REAR ee Ne ME Ce GB ae, 5 (ols sien iter die ae 'ms seers 146,500 197, 600] 233, 500 246,000 
UAL ECE he sat 9 Na Se A I oe 6,336,300] 4,700,100! 4,478,000} 38,999,000 
SUN SROC MORO RUE 5 cna VERSA v.00'0 ob: winie deo eo vgrei ss 7,462, 600 6,250, 000 6,192,500 5,708,000 
MAPONIE COUR ds nc a cdaeire serch vad ob ween sate 162,327,600) 136,261,000 130, 254, 000 
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21.—Estimated Total Values of Farm Animals and of Poultry in Canada, by Provinces, 
1921-1924— concluded. 
Description. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
Alberta— $ $ $ $ 
HH OTSOS ek. EB scece dees ee eee 58,283,000} 36,630,000) 33,439,000] 33,038,000 
Mal chicows,.2sn.<tendi 5 detcnon ee ee een ee 20,312,000] 14,724,000} 15,808,000] 16,332,000 
Other'cattler i Ajsicdsaatiet eee ee 39,448,000] 26,124,000} 25,253,000] 27,114,000 
Total cattles.c.).....cccsas8-aeo ee 59,760,000! 40,848,000] 41,061,000 446, 
SLi hee DO eERAME rE Mr Greer do eae 3,348,000] 1,785,000} 1,912,000] 2,112,000 
WANE 305, a esis cha she wich oe Re ee 7,188,000} 7,168,000} 7,400,000] 11,086,000 
Total animalsiv....20% 00.255 We eee 128,579,000] 86,431,000) 83,812,000] 89,682,000 
Ear keyas.. «ok vetelaecrce <a eso ee ee 821,700 829,800 975,300] 1,134,000 
(CER eee pon REE ee, a noma 185,000 172,300 150,800 175,000 
MUCK S 55.5.6, Slovene deve A 71,000 83, 100 75, 800 100,000 
Other fowlata 352... ccteaeee i ee ee 3,173,800} 2,896,000] 2,987,400) 3,281,000 
Total'poultry: ......3).0eos) eee 4,251,500} 3,981,260] 4,189,300] 4,690,000 
Grand:Total :.1.),.;305. $55.20) eee 132,830,500} 99,412,200] 88,001,300] 94,372,000 
British Columbia— 
FLOPS (05. 2. Su ass SEE Ree: Se ee re 4,456,000) 3,985,000} 4,051,000} 3,021,000 
Maleh cows wiihiacdinclasite « HS Ree es 4,928,000] 4,158,000} 4,986,000] 4,783,000 
Othenceattless.,.. das 5580. ee ee Se eee eee 8,136,000} 6,657,000} 5,209,000] 6,222,000 
Total.cattle:.<3.).,ve. coh 13,064,000} 10,815,000) 10,195,000] 11,005,000 
Sheep. #...c. ahh tate Ae Memes 412,000 448,000 530,000 596,000 
Swines.2¢... cya anieh a eee ee es 706,000 459,000 600, 000 597,000 
Totalanimals :3, (93..4.0.325. See 18,638,000} 15,707,000) 15,376,000) 15,219,000 
Turkeys 5... cat fetes «See ee ee 36,800 51,100 59,300 60,000 
Geese ..j:,..0c8tphhonts dons SE RRS. Bot Ee 35, 500 35,500 38,000 39,000 
Duckies. ci. P he soigie cat. AOMORI ne ES 33, 600 41,200 33, 500 36,000 
Other fowlsi#e. Aik 2c... Bee Ale ee re ee 1,922,200}. 1,906,600] 2,102,600} 2,041,000 
Tovalipoultry:..... 25,205. . We ee. 2,028,100} 2,034,400] 2,333,400] 2,176,000 
Grand) Lotal.2e. 222 Se ee ee 20,666,100] 17,741,400] 17,609,400} 17,395,000 


22.—Average Values per head of Farm Poultry, as estimated by Crop Correspondents, 


1920-1924. 
SS ee eee 
Provinces. Years. Turkeys. Geese. Ducks. poe 
: $c. $ Cc. $ ¢ $c 
Canadas cee eee 1920 4 00 2 80 1 50 1 08 
1921 3 39 2 42 1 25 0 90 
1922 3 00 2 28 117 0 84 
1923 2 12 2 00 1 02 0 78 
1924 2 27 1 90 0 98 0 79 
P.E. Island......... Stat oa\xtatayate elelaole!s\als site 1920 3 72 2 85 1 46 1 00 
1921 4 33 2 75 1 39 0 89. 
1922 3 90 2 69 1 28 0 83 
1923 2 50 2 24 1 08 0 73 
1924 2 74 TO 0 95 0 77 
NoyaiScotia. «cass ne coe eee 1920 4 24 3 05 1 50 1 00 
1921 3 98 2 83 1 50 0 91 
1922 3 52 2 66 1 39 0 82 
1923 3 09 2 41 1 22 0 81 
1924 2 86 2 31 1 27 0 81 
New Brunswick........................ 1920 4 00 3 07 1 59 115 
1921 4 24 2 92 1 50 1 05 
1922 4 55 2 87 1 55 1 02 
1923 3 42 2 66 1 41 0 99 
1924 3 33 2 35 1 22 0 97 
Quehee........ Sieveleisieisin's oie ales eralaciaieisiielete ~1920 4 35 2 74 1 59 1 23 
1921 3 62 2 31 1 38 1 12 
1922 3 66 2 43 1 36 1 00 
1923 2 96 2 08 1 21 0 97 
1924 2 94 1 95 1 16 0 98 
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22.—Average Values per head of Farm Poultry, as estimated by Crop Correspondents, 


‘ 1920=1924— concluded. : 

Ba=_=—=seu>_q$R0wTaT—<6S60—oawasSsSSS ee eeeeSE”EEE:x«£ 

Provinces. Years. Turkeys. Geese. Ducks. Padees 

$0: $c $ c. $c. 

MDTREMINOR ect oe es Aer Anat sie ove c 1920 5 00 2 88 1 58 119 

1921 4 18 2 48 1 31 1 05 

1922 3 77 2 37 1 29 0 99 

1923 2 90 215) i eal Wy 0 94 

1924 3 04 2 09 112. 0 92 

MixtAMt. ek tt ee 8... sau 1920 3 3L 2 55 1 25 0 90 

1921 3 25 2 20 1 03 0 78 

1922 2 46 1 91 0 98 0 63 

1923 1 68 1 43 077 0 60 

1924 1 99 1 59 0 81 0 65 

DRSMACCHOWA ery 6 vic tate scesc se cesee 1920 3 00 2 50 1 25 0 92 

1921 2 85 2 29 1 07 0 70 

1922 2 42 1 96 0 94 0 61 

1923 1 82 1 70 0 83 0 56 

1924 1 84 1 50 0 78 0 52 

AMD GRA Fla jcos aici tire Toca ees 1920 3 07 2 55 1 22 0 92 

1921 2 90 2.22 1 13 0 70 

1922 2 46 1 92 0 96 0 59 

1923 1 68 1 61 0 77 0 51 

1924 191 1 55 0 84 0 53 

PEKECISMO OMIM DIA ce5e5. ocd ccc ox calon t 1920 7 50 3 58 1 85 1 50 

1921 4 30 2 98 1 44 1 37 

1922 3.78 2 69 1 25 1 03 

1923 Bye 2 50 114 1 00 

1924 3 13 2 63 116 0 96 


Egg Production in Canada, 1924.—Calculations published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics place the estimated egg production on the farms of Canada in 
1924 at 212,648,685 dozen, valued at $50,322,439, from 32,220,057 hens on farms, 
as compared with 202,186,508 dozen, valued at $48,770,780, from 31,064,992 hens 
on farms in 1923. These estimates do not include eggs other than those produced 
on farms. 


4.—Fur Farming. 


Origin of Fur Farming Industry.—Since the early days of the fur trade, 
it has been the practice in Canada for trappers to keep foxes, caught in warm weather, 
alive until the fur was prime, and from this custom has arisen the modern industry 
of fur farming. The earliest authentic record of the raising of foxes in captivity 
comes from Prince Edward Island, where about forty-five years ago a number of 
foxes were raised on a farm near Tignish. The beauty of the fur of the silver fox 
and the consequent high prices realized from the sale of the pelts, caused attention 
to be directed chiefly to this breed, a colour phase of the common red fox, which 
has been established through selective breeding carried on by the pioneer fox 
farmers. After 1890 there came a period of rising prices for furs, and the fox farming 
industry grew rapidly in Prince Edward Island. In 1913 an enumeration by the 
Provincial Commissioner of Agriculture showed 277 fox farms in that province, with 
a total of 3,130 foxes.1. While experiments were being carried on in Prince Edward 
Island, attempts at raising foxes in captivity were also being made in other provinces, 
the records showing that foxes were successfully bred in Quebec in 1898, in Ontario 
in 1905 and in Nova Scotia in 1906. In 1912 and 1913 the Commission of Con- 
servation conducted an exhaustive inquiry into the history and possibilities of fur 


1 Census and Statistics Monthly, May,"1914 (Vol. 7, No. 69, p. 110), 
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farming in Canada, and the resulting data, published in 1913, gave an impetus to 
the industry.1. The Prince Edward Island Silver Fox Breeders’ Association was 
formed in 1915, and the Canadian Silver Fox Breeders’ Association in 1920. Fox 
farming is now carried on in all provinces of the Dominion and the number of farms 
is steadily increasing. 

Although the fox has proved the most suited to domestication, other kinds of 
fur-bearing wild animals are being raised in captivity—mink, raccoon, skunk, 
marten, fisher and rabbit. Karakul sheep, from which are obtained the furs 
known as “persian lamb,” ‘‘astrachan” and “broadtail,”’ are also being raised’ 
successfully in Canada. Mink farms are the most numerous of the miscellaneous 
class, raccoon farms coming next. A few of the fox farms also raise miscellaneous 
fur-bearing animals in addition to the foxes. 


Fur Farms of Canada, 1924.—The term ‘fur farm” includes farms devoted 
entirely to the raising of fur-bearing animals, together with parts of farms where 
the raising of fur-bearing animals is carried on as a distinct branch of the operations. 
Of such farms there were 1,551 in Canada in 1924, comprising 1,466 fox farms and 
85 farms raising fur-bearing animals other than foxes. Chief in number among the 
latter are mink farms numbering 30, raccoon farms numbering 29 and rabbit farms 
numbering 1J. Compared with 1923, the fox farms show an increase of 287. and the 
miscellaneous fur-bearing animal farms an increase of 37. Farms for the raising of 
Chinchilla rabbits, of Siberian hares and of coyotes were recorded in 1923 for the 
first time. Increases in the number of fur farms are shown by all the provinces 
except the Yukon, but the largest proportionate increases are in Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia. The total value of the fur farms in 1924 was, as shown in Table 
23, $10,966,310, comprising $2,576,923, the value of land and buildings, and $8,389,- 
387, the value of the fur-bearing animals. As compared with 1923, an increase of 
$504,697 is shown in the value of land and buildings, and an increase of $2,081,155 
in the value of the fur-bearing animals, a total increase in the value of property of 
$2,585,852. Table 24 shows the number and value of fur-bearing animals on fur 
farms in Canada for the years 1922-1924, and Table 25 the number and value 
of fur-bearing animals sold and of pelts sold for the years 1923 and 1924. The 
former table shows that the number of fur-bearing animals on fur farms increased 
from 29,282 in 1923 to 37,101 in 1924, and that their value increased from $6,308,232 
to $8,389,387. 

Fur-bearing animals sold from fur farms during 1924 numbered 13,041, of the 
value of $2,553,380, as compared with 7,030, value $1,314,493, in 1923, silver foxes 
numbering 11,193, value $2,484,166, in 1924, as against 6,084, value $1,286,375, 
in 1923. The total number of pelts sold from fur farms in 1924 was 7,339, of the 
value of $664,620, as compared with 9,212, value $859,872, in 1923. Of silver 
foxes the number of pelts sold was 5,714, value $620,810, as compared with 7,894, 
value $819,429, in 1923. The average value for silver fox pelts was $108.65 in 1924, 
as against $103.80 in 1923. 

Altogether the revenue derived from the sale of live foxes and of pelts totalled 
$3,218,300 in 1924, as compared with $2,174,365 in 1928. Silver foxes and pelts 
amounted in value to $3,104,976 in 1924 and $2,105,804 in 1923. 


For further particulars the reader is referred to the report on Fur Farms, 1924, 
which may be obtained from the Dominion Statistician, Ottawa. 


‘Fur Farming in Canada. By J. Walter Jones, B.A., B.S.A., Commission of Conservation, Ottawa, 
second edition revised and enlarged, 1914, 
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23.—Number of Fur Farms, Value of Land and Buildings and Value of Fur-bearing 
Animals, 1922-1924. 


‘ Fur Farms. Value of Land and Value of Fur-bearing 
Provinces. Buildings. Animals. 
1922. | 1923. ; 1924. 22. 1923. 1924. 1922. 1923. 1924, 
No. | No. | No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Pitts ¥eland ys iclscas 435} 448! 458 810, 694 791,636 809, 593/| 2,882,240} 2,689,372] 3,149,400 
Nova Scotia........ 119 133 158 125, 293 97,713 143, 065 374,479 377,973 479, 035 
New Brunswick..... 86 89 106 160,605 186,580 192,542 679,100 714, 985 809, 821 
Quebedse nes oca sae 156 210 295 238,967 242,535 332,798] 543,049 668,590 937,581 
OMESIIOn oe en 126 212 314 199, 810 273, 763 400,377|| 565,330 850,479] 1,384,389 
Manitoba 7) k.006 5. 19 23 34 202,685 239,305 250,578 451, 825 450,130 572,496 
Saskatchewan....... 6 8 25 37,000 39,231 80,180 55, 200 90,963 150, 358 
Adbertateer se oe kes 5 47 70 60,137 112,505 173, 130) 137,495 248,125 579, 877 
British Columbia... 28 36 71 45,025 54,010 144,695 99,495 122,105 227,115 
Yukon Territory.... 16 21 20 35,730 34,948 49,965 66, 330 95,510 99,315 
Wotale.cce.s. 6x 1,016) 1,227] 1,551] 1,915,946) 2,072,226) 2,576,923 5,854,543) 6,308,232] 8,389,387 
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24.—Number and Value of Fur-bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada, 1922-1924. 
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Kinds of Animals. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
No. No. No. $ $ $ 

22,318 25,186 31, 204 5,663,127 6,119,651 8,095,181 
1,384 1,556 1,596 103,055 108,324 114,524 
435 627 720 8,626 10, 875 14,609 
10 12 216 2,200 1,600 39,166 
16 2 3) 700 100 150 
288 489 663 6,051 10,679 20,042 
105 159 245 1,313 2,208 2,758 
34 92 133 396 784 857 
3 11 13 175 950 1,200 
7 8 9 700 770 1, 240 
3 2 4 150 50 140 
- 9 22 - 111 650 
- 222 350 - 2,230 3,705 
Bibertan hares, ve ee). 8 - 24 25 - 100 100 
Karakul sheep.............. 941 883 1,545 68,050 49, 800 93,000 
RAD DIG OGRE. sicevereoieaes ~ - 263 - - 2,065 
otal se. up tete ss... #5. 25,544 29,282 $7,101 || 5,854,543 | 6,308,232 8,389,387 


20.—Number and Value of Fur-bearing Animals sold and Pelts sold from Fur Farms 
in Canada, 1923 and 1924. 


1924, 
Animals Sold. 
Pelts Sold. 
Adults. Young. 


No $ No. $ N 


1923. 
Kinds. Animals Sold. 
Pelts Sold. 
Adults. Young. 
No. $ No. : 

Silver fox..... 1, 623/351, 973)4, 461/934, 402] 7,894] 819,429 
Patch or cross 

16x oma a, 3 75| 5,391] 149] 9,078 663} 32,007 
Red fox 41 632 44 657 414 5, 849 
Blue fox...... - - - - - - 
White fox..... ~ - - ~ 12 480 
Maes oe 29 668} 128} 3,413 85 773 
Raccoon...... 26 418 11 1 41 165 
Lert eee 1 10 - - 4 9 
Fisher:....... - - - - - - 
Chinchilla 

rabDbit.2.2.. - - 150} 1,600 3 15 
Karakulsheep| 155] 3,100] 137] 3,080 96 1,145 
Siberian hare. - - - - - - 
Rabbit, other - - - - = 

Total....... 1, 950/362, 192/5,080/952,301| 9,212) 859,872 


Oo. $ No. $ 
2,099} 509,356] 9,094] 1,974,810) 5,714] 620,810 


159} 12,493] 221] 14,930] 749| 33,120 
56] 1,411] 88 1,705} 611] 8,817 
82} 16,400] 14 2,700|  - - 
2 160)" <5 = = ‘ 
104] 3,400] 215 4,953} 38 329 
18 252| 36 615] 24 97 
14 150} : 34 71 
2 r) - - - 
721 1,200} 304 3,340] 18 85 
109] 3,800; - -| 100] 1,000 
= ss 12 120] 25 200 
119 926} 221 619} 26 gl 
2,836| 549,588/10,205| 2,003,792] 7,339] 664, 620 
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5.—Dairying Statistics. 


Dairying is one of the oldest and is now one of the most important industries 
of Canada. The first permanent introduction of cows into Canada was undoubtedly 
made by Champlain at Quebec between 1608 and 1610. In 1629 he had 60 or 70 
cattle on his farm at Cap Tourmente. In 1660, Colbert, the great French Minister, 
sent to New France representatives of the best dairy cows of Normandy and Brittany. 
In 1667 there were 3,107 head of cattle in New France and, in 1671, 866 in Acadia. 
The first cattle in what is now Ontario were taken thither by La Motte Cadillac in 
1701. In 1823 a herd of 300 cattle was driven north to the Red River Settlement 
and sold to settlers, while cattle in British Columbia date from 1837. Modern 
dairying owes its development and expansion to the factory system for the making 
of cheese and butter, to the introduction from Denmark in 1882 of the centrifugal 
cream separator, and to the facilities afforded by improved methods of cold storage, 
which came under Government organization in 1895. 

Creamery Butter.—The first creamery in Canada was established at Athel- 
stan, Huntingdon Co., Quebec, in 1873, while the first cream separator was installed 
at Ste. Marie, Beauce Co., Quebec, in 1882. The first Ontario creamery was estab- 
lished in 1875, and what was probably the first cream separator in Ontario was 
installed at Belleville in 1883. Butter reached its maximum exportation for the 
year ended June 30, 1903, with 34,128,944 lb. The latest figures for the year ended 
Dee. 31, 1924, show an export of 22,343,939 Ib. The quantity of creamery butter 
made in Canada in 1924 was 178,893,937 lb. (Table 26), valued at $60,494,826, 
an increase in quantity over the preceding year of 16,059,329 lb., or 9-9 p.c., and an 
increase in value of $3,621,316, or 6-4 p.c. The average price per lb. for the whole of 
Canada was 34 cents in 1924, compared with 35 cents in 1923. The production of 
creamery butter in 1924 exceeded in quantity the production of any previous year, 
and was exceeded in value only by 1920, when the average price per lb. was 57 cents. 


26.—Production and Value of Creamery Butter, by Provinces, 1922-1924. 


Provinces. 1922. ° 1923. 1924, 1922. 1923. 1924. 
lb. lb. lb. $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 1,262,006} 1,537,437) 1,560,250 449,303 542,846 567,986 
Nova SCOvia) cacy. concn oe 3,329,426] 3,550,666} 4,139,469]) 1,244,958} 1,353,118) 1,502,793 
New Brunswick...........-- 1,224,930] 1,231,471] 1,225,615 467, 287 456, 557 461,936 
Qucbeon qrase cer seerr ere 57,258,470] 59,214;767| 59,700,420) 20,024,039] 20,605,992) 20,201,055 
Ontarionnasmeiss Jecrmericiak 51,633,070] 54,873,180] 60,081,141) 18,218,629] 19,478,505] 20,788, 273 
Manitoba nya sera e 10,559,601} 10,730,060] 12,632,814! 3,603,491] 3,662,444) 4,160,707 
Saskatchewan. .........:.6. 8,901,144} 10,867,010] 18,543,001 3,066,573] 3,632,377) 4,378,106 
Alberta Sawa. aie eer 15,417,070] 17,868,853] 22,339,857|| 5,126,844] 5,891,186) 7,059,630 
British Columbia...........| 2,916,183] 2,961,164) 3,671,370 1,252,158) 1,250,485) 1,374,340 

To balosa. cies akemeerata ans 152,501,900] 162,834,608] 178,893,937] 53,453,282} 56,873,510) 60,494,826 


Factory Cheese.—The early French colonists made butter and cheese, of 
which the ‘“fromage raffiné,’’ still made on the Isle of Orleans, is probably a survival. 
The United Empire Loyalists introduced cheese and butter-making into the districts 
settled by them, and in 1801 sent their surplus butter and cheese to the United 
States. The first modern cheese factory in Canada was established in Oxford 
Co., Ontario, in 1864, while shortly afterwards factories were established in 
the Burkville and Belleville districts of Ontario, in Missisquoi Co., Quebec, 
near Essex, New Brunswick, and in Annapolis Co., Nova Scotia. These factories 
were established before 1870, and after that date the number rapidly increased. 
In\1868 the quantity of cheese exported from Canada was 6,141,570 lb. In 1904 
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cheese reached its maximum exportation with 233,980,716 lb., and the exports of 
cheese for the year ended Dec. 31, 1924, amounted to 121,465,600 lb. The pro- 
duction of factory cheese in 1924 totalled 149,707,530 lb., of the value of $24,201,923, 
a decrease in quantity from the previous year of 1-3 p.c., and a decrease in value 
of 15-5 p.c. (Table 27). The average prices per Ib. were 16 cents in 1924 and 19 
cents in 1923. 


27.—Production and Value of Factory Cheese, by Provinces, 1922-1924. 
| Dt he a ae = el 


Provinces. 1922. 1923, 1924, 1922. 1923 1924. 
lb. lb. lb. $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 1,752,233} 1,811,537 ; 2,048, 937 284,471 346, 428 322,597 
Nova Scetiaws: .cae.a08 a. 31,820 34,332 34, 475, 5,010 6, 679 5,939 
New Brunswick............. 926,052 825, 369 942,220 147,503 161,497 155,003 
GQuehiodss. .:8re 08! aah Son 38,923,770) 46,890,579} 39,695,463] 6,065,539] 8,780,513! 6,326,515 
Ontario’ <. 27s 56 es 92,707,059) 99,556,415] 104,219,238] 15,036,980) 18,846,197] 16,907,561 
Manitoba, 1.65% 20s bh 3 sacks 102,354 231,530 596, 237 16, 747 47,191 101, 887 
Saskatchewan............... 12,448 118,920 138, 631 2,026 22,061 24,199 
Adberta,.0.-.4e8 - Jee sche cee: 931,992} 1,865,608) 1,714,790 183,860 368,771 278,478 
British Columbia........... 433,388 290,086 317,539 82, 624 65, 855 79,744 

LOCALE Obese. caeehs 135,821,116) 151,624,376] 149,707,530] 21,824,760) 28,645,192} 24,201,923 


es 


Condensed Milk and Milk Powder.—Within recent years there has been 
a large increase in the production of condensed milk. The first milk-condensing 
plant was established at Truro, N.S., in 1883, and there are now in Canada 24 plants 
for the manufacture of condensed and evaporated milk and milk powder. The 
quantity of condensed milk made in Canada in 1924 was 30,875,392 lb., of the 
value of $3,814,635, an increase in quantity of 3,756,811 lb., or 12-2 p.c., as com- 
pared with 1923. The quantity of evaporated milk made was 42,433,245 Ib., 
valued at $4,147,682, a slight decrease from the production of 1923. The quantity of 
milk powder and skim milk powder made in 1924 was 12,543,193 lb., valued at 
$1,489,248. Of the 24 condenseries in operation in Canada in 1924, 20 were situated 
in Ontario, and to the total value of products of condenseries of $13,215,173, Ontario 
contributed $11,769,092. Table 28 shows the quantity and value of products 
other than butter and factory cheese for the years 1922, 1923 and 1924. 


28.—Miscellaneous Products of Dairy Factories, 1922-1924. 


1922. 1923. 1924. 
Products. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 
Condensed milk......... lb. | 21,241,080 2,388,319} 27,118,581 8,676,134] 30,875,392 3,814, 635 
Evaporated milk...,.... lb. ]| 32,392,570 8,137,039} 45,824,521 4,309,225] 42,433,245 4, 147, 682 
Malk powders, 5/36 .563 lb. 1, 430, 466 456,371 1,325,189 405,743 1,674,920 416, 723 
Skim milk powder...... lb, 5,922, 250 717,076 9,796, 622 1,159,310} 10,868,273] ‘1;022,;625 
Sterilized milk.......... lb. 150, 000 11,000 - - 23,163 3,760 
Sterilized cream,....... lb. - - 180, 714 26,339 - - 
Skim condensed milk... Ib, 1,505, 354 58,876 5, 204, 847 321,274 8,898,553 210, 538 
Condensed coffee and 
BAGG. 5. bane hts esas lb. 297,348 60, 257 340,760 75,959 323,328 67,028 
Mney butter, .i5..... lb. 1,140,386 345,946 1,279,797 386,356 1, 233, 861 359, 469 
SI, <0 CUBS Bee nies lb. 82,538 10, 294 558, 449 66, 334 467,279 27,126 
et oe ee ee gal. 2,771, 925 8, 669,564 2,789,524 3,514,046 3,526,001 4,623,877 
Rts GOI, ash. 8 san} gal.| 31,097,939} 12,309,128) 32,024,538) 12,795,121) 38,137,598] 14,889,328 
Cream sold. . (Ib. butter fat) 9,219,324 5,607,315} 11,815,724 7,101,015} 11,276,706 6, 716,931 
Buttermilk sold............. - 269,276 - 291,912 - 296, 683 
PANIES SS SES Bo ko is tel: - 653,543 - 472,920 - 734, 127 
ROIALS Mies rence h oe -| 29,694,004 -| 34,601,688 - | 37,330,432 
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Retrospective Statistics.—In Table 29 the production and value of creamery 
butter and factory cheese is compared by provinces and for all Canada for the years 
1900, 1910, 1915 and 1920 and annually from 1922 to 1924. Table 30 shows the 
total value of all the products of dairy factories by provinces for the five years 1920 
to 1924. 


29,—Production and Value of Creamery Butter and Factory Cheese in Canada, by 


Provinces, 1900, 1910, 1915, 1920 and 1922-1924. 


Estab- 
Provinces and Years. lish- Creamery butter. Factory cheese, 
ments. 
No. lb. $ lb. $ 
Cannda:,.2205. 4 eee 1900 3,576] 36,066,739]  7,240,972| 220,833,269] 22,221,430 
1910 3,625] 64,489,398) 15,597,807] 199,904,205) 21,587,124 
1915 3,518} 83,991,453) 24,385,052) 183,887,837] 27,097,176 
1920 3,161] 111,691,718] 63,625,203] 149,201,856) 39,100,872 
1922 3,095] 152,501,900] 53,453,282) 135,821,116] 21,824,760 
1923 3,007] 162,834,608) 56,873,510] 151,624,376) 28,645,192 
1924 2,933] 178,893,937) 60,494,826} 149,707,530} 24,201,923 
Prince Edward Island.............. 1900 47 562, 220 118,402} 4,457,519 449,400 
1910 45 670, 908 156,478 3, 293, 755 354, 378 
1915 42 539,516 151,065) 2,260,000 327,700 
1920 37 1,166,032 674, 744 2,081,277 525, 635 
1922 33 1,262,006 449, 303 1, 752, 233 284,471 
1923 33 1,537, 437 542, 846 1,811,537 246, 428 
1924 33) 1,560,250 567,986] 2,048,937 322,597 
NOVS ‘SCO 5 cictarosx'e)aceicist--leetersssietajersiate 1900 33 334, 211 68, 686 568, 147 58,321 
1910 18 354, 785 88,481 264, 243 29,977 
1915}. 27 1, 240, 483 346,011 125,580 18,837 
1920 26) 2,503,188 1,518, 757 52, 638 14,865 
1922 25 3,329, 246 1, 244, 958 31,820 5,010 
1923 27| 3,550, 666 1,353,118 34, 332 6, 679 
1924 29| 4,139,469 1,502,793 34, 475 5,939 
New Brunswick..................-- 1900 68 287,814 58,589} 1,892, 686 187,106 
1910 42 849, 633 212, 205 1,166, 248 129, 677 
1915 43 776,416 231,838 1,165, 651 168, 086 
1920 38 1,053, 649 606, 891 1, 235,008 336, 409 
1922 35 1,224, 930 467, 287 926,052 147,503 
1923 32 1,231,471 456,557 825, 369. 161,497 
1924 34 1,225, 615 461,936 942, 220 155,003 
Quebec. scios 0s so neecieeateee sae 1900 1,992] 24,625,000} 4,916,756} 80,630,199} 7,957,621 
1910 2,143] 41,782,678] 9,961,732} 58,171,091 6, 195, 254 
1915 2,058} 36,621,491) 10,899,810} 54,217,113 7,571, 691 
1920 1,809] 41,632,511} 23,580,949] 52,162,777) 13,372,250 
1922 1,752] 57,258,470} 20,024,089) 38,923,770 6,065, 539 
1923 1,660} 59,214,767) 20,605,992! 46,890,579 8,780,513 
1924 1,563} 59,700,420] 20,201,055) 39, 695,463 6,326,515 
Ontari0.....cicceacscemse cases eee en 1900 1,336; 7,559,542) 1,527,935] 181,967,612} 138,440,987 
1910 1,254] 138,876,888} 3,331,025] 136,093,951} 14,769,566 
1915 1,164] 26,414,120] 7,584,653) 125,001,136} 18,831,413 
1920 1,058] 37,234,998] 21,348,858) 92,784,757] 24,605,823 
1922 1,053} 51,638,070} 18,218,629} 92,707,059} 15,036,980 
1923 1,014} 54,878,180} 19,478,505) 99,556,415} 18,846,197 
1924 1,002} 60,081,141] 20,788,273) 104,219,238} 16,907,561 
Manitoba ice cinse. cece citer ai 1900 69] 1,557,010 292,247) 1,289,413 124,025 
1910 42| 2,050,487 511,972 694,713 81,403 
1915 59} 5,839, 667 1, 693, 503 726, 725 109,008 
1920 57 7,578,549) 4,282,731 116, 229 31,611 
1922 47| 10,559, 601 3,603,491 102,354 16,747 
1923 57} 10,730,060} 3,662,444 231,530 47,191 
1924 67| 12,632,814} 4,160,707 596, 237 101, 887 
Saskatchewan..................0% . .1900 5 143, 645 29,362 6,000 868 
1910 27 1,548, 696 381, 809 26,7380 3,396 
1915 29| 3,811,014 1,055,000 - > 
1920 47| 6,638,656} 3,727,140 28,367 7,790 
1922 60} 8,901,144} 3,066,573 12,448 2,026 
1923 66| 10,867,010) 3,632,377 118,920 22,061 
1924 71! 13,543,001! 4,378,106 138, 631 24,199 
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29.—Production and Value of Creamery Butter and Factory Cheese in Canada, by 
Provinces, 1900, 1910, 1915, 1920 and 1922-1924— concluded. 
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Estab- 
Provinces and Years. lish- Creamery butter. Factory cheese. 
ments, 
No. Ib. $ Ib. » '§ 
MID CTOR Tree ert 0... ss Beee aioe nek f 1900 18 601,489 123, 305 21, 693 3,102 
; 1910 56 2,149,121 533, 422 193,479 23,473 
1915 62 7,544, 148 2,021, 448 381, 632 68, 441 
1920 55} 11,821,291 6,555, 509 398, 750 110,355 
1922 60} 15,417,070 5,126, 844 931, 992 183, 860 
1923 84} 17,868, 853 5,891,186 1,865, 608 368,771 
1924 95) 22,339, 857 7,059, 630 1,714, 790 278,478 
British Columbia......... Reick staieate 1900 8 395, 808 105, 690 - = 
1910 9 1, 206, 202 420, 683 - - 
1915 29 1, 204, 598 451,724 10,000 2,000 
1920 34 2,062, 844 1, 334, 624 342,053 96,134 
1922 30 2,916, 183 1, 252, 158 433, 388 82,624 
1923 31 2,961, 164 1,250, 485 290, 086 65, 855 
1924 39 8, 671,370 1,374, 340 317, 539 79, 744 


errr tere reeet S08 PES EN AE ee Sire Se i een Se Xe eee aa 
30.—Total Value of All Products of Dairy Factories, by Provinces, 1920-1924.1 


Provinces. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
CANS Res ee de eae Ne 146,336,491) 111,924,0172| 104,972,046) 120,120,390) 122,027,181 
Prince Edward Island). 22322 Sssees 0 3 1, 252,013 786, 696 798,819 950,095 951,929 
BY OV AE OCOD, orterass oictroh are aeronts Dare: she 2,517,338 1,517,870 1,917,083 2,325, 825 2,523,502 
OV Ow is CUNS WACK es aisg eG Eo ae Mapslte 58 1,196, 354 897, 288 858, 765 1,099, 474 1,179,954 
SOfuTS Gye) Cee Sotiierts is Lg RAL aa 37,732,572} 26,796,939] 26,089,578) 29,386,505} 27,428,100 
ONDAMONS Bocas oelas cer ems Gores 75,926,248} 60,046,795} 53,542,605) 63,114,425) 62,657,787 
WANG Ase wear wire eats slits siete 7, 788, 178 6, 052, 676 6, 459, 836 6,531, 902 7,104,381 
Banleatchewaninic. cosacw cee ate tenes 5, 536, 245 4,197,808 4,553,541 5,083,910 5,778, 083 
Alberta areas, notes ke he Mr 8, 838, 298 6,522, 814 6, 831, 470 7,971,211 8,971,747 
EEitisnMOoutin DIG kes kee sees hee ia ee 5,549, 245 3,977, 820 3,925,399 8, 657, 043 5,431, 698 


1 The total value of dairy products in 1901 and various subsequent years is shown in the “‘Statistical 
Summary of the Progress of Canada,’’ immediately following the Table of Contents. 
2 Includes the sum of $1,127,311, not apportioned by provinces. 

Dairy Butter and Home-made Cheese.—The statistics of the foregoing 
tables relate entirely to the products of dairy factories. In addition, there is a 
large production of butter on farms, generally described as home-made or dairy 
butter, and a small production of home-made cheese. No annual statistics are 
collected of these products; the census of 1911, however, showed that the production 
of dairy butter in 1910 was 137,110,200 lb., value $30,269,497, and of home-made 
cheese 1,371,092 lb., value $154,088. According to the census of 1921 the pro- 
duction of dairy butter in 1920 was 103,487,506 lb., worth $50,180,952, and of 
home-made cheese 533,561 lb., worth $123,283. The production of dairy butter 
in 1924 is estimated at approximately 100 million lb., of the value of $29,347,000, 
thus making the total estimated production of butter, including dairy butter, for 
1924, 278,893,937 lb., valued at $89,841,826. 

Total Value of Dairy Products.—The total value of the dairy products of 
Canada in 1920 was estimated at $276,480,386, including $146,336,491, products 
of dairy factories, $50,180,952, dairy butter, $123,283, home-made cheese, $4,319,081, 
ice cream made in confectionery establishments and $75,520,579, the value of milk 
used whole as apart from that delivered to dairy factories. For 1924 the total is 
estimated at approximately $218,430,532, comprising the products of dairy factories, 
$122,027,181, dairy butter, $29,347,000, confectioners’ ice cream, $2,656,295, and 
milk used whole as apart from that sold to the dairy factories, $64,400,056. 
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6.—Fruit Production. 


The wild fruits of Canada are numerous and varied. Currants, gooseberries, 
raspberries and strawberries grow wild almost as far north as the Arctic Circle, 
their flavour usually being unexcelled by that of cultivated varieties. The blue- 
berry grows in great profusion over a large part of Eastern Canada, while the cran- 
berry is found over wide areas throughout the Dominion. Other wild fruits 
include the saskatoon or juneberry of the Prairie Provinces, the choke cherry, the 
pin or bird cherry, the buffalo berry, the blackberry, the salmon-berry and the 
cloudberry. Wild plums are found all through the eastern provinces and wild 
grapes as far north-westward as northern Manitoba. i 


Canadian climatic and soil conditions, moreover, are eminently fitted to the 
production of cultivated and improved varieties, and it is characteristic of the 
Canadian farm to find orchard or garden fruits produced for household needs, if 
not for sale as ordinary farm products. While commercial fruit-growing is by no 
means restricted to a few large districts and is often a feature of agricultural pro- 
duction in suburban areas, a few districts are nevertheless noted as being the more 
important centres of fruit production. The Annapolis and adjacent valleys in 
Nova Scotia, the Niagara peninsula of Ontario and the Okanagan valley in British 
Columbia are perhaps outstanding, but the northern shore of lake Ontario, the 
Georgian Bay district, the areas adjacent to Montreal in Quebec, the lower British 
Columbia mainland and Vancouver island are also noted for their fruit crops. 


The smaller fruits grown for sale generally find a market in nearby towns or 
cities, although many shipments are made from rural districts by rail or water to 
more distant centres of consumption. Apples, which are probably the most import- 
ant Canadian fruit, meet with ready sale in British and European markets, where 
their attractive appearance, flavour and good keeping qualities have gained a 
wide reputation. Practically all varieties of fruit are prepared in canneries located 
near the centres of production and are shipped to both domestic and foreign 
markets. 


Origin and Growth of Fruit Farming.—In Nova Scotia the apple-growing 
industry has assumed great importance, the bulk of the crop being exported to 
Great Britain. There are records of the growth of apples in Acadia from 1635. 
The census of 1698 showed that at Port Royal alone there were 1,584 apple trees 
distributed amongst 54 families, of whom many had orchards of from 75 to 100 
trees. At Beaubassin, in 1698, the census showed 32 acres in fruit trees. The 
first apples exported from the province are said to have been shipped by sailing 
vessel from Halifax to Liverpool in 1849, the price realized being $2 per barrel. In 
1856 a shipment of 700 barrels was made by schooner to Boston, U.S.A., the price 
realized being $2.75 per barrel. The first experimental commercia] shipments of 
apples to England from the Annapolis valley were made in Dec., 1861, but 
proved disappointing. The first steamer to carry apples direct from Annapolis 
Royal to London was the ‘‘Neptune,”’ which sailed on April 2, 1881, the shipment 
consisting of 6,800 barrels and arriving in London in 14 days. This venture was 
fairly successful, and from that time the business has continued to increase in volume. 
Up to 1890 the production of apples in Nova Scotia rarely exceeded 100,000 barrels, 
but after that date there was a pronounced increase in acreage and production, 
and in 1909 the production reached a million barrels. A record crop of about 
1,900,000 barrels was produced in 1911, when 1,734,876 barrels were marketed, 
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and further records were made in 1919, when the gross crop exceeded 2,000,000 
barrels, and in 1922, when 1,891,850 barrels were packed and sold from the Anna- 
polis valley and adjacent valleys, which comprise a district of about 100 miles long 
by from six to eleven miles wide. 


There are records to show that in 1663 apples were being produced in the prov- 
ince of Quebec, and it is here that the celebrated Fameuse apple is thought to have 
originated. The capabilities of this province for the production of apples of the 
finest appearance and best quality are very great, but at present there are not 
sufficient apples grown for the local demand, and large quantities are therefore 
annually imported. 

In Ontario, where the commercial production of all descriptions of fruit capable 
of cultivation in Canada has reached its highest development, apples have been 
grown from the middle of the eighteenth century; commercial orcharding, however, 
has developed only within the past 50 or 60 years, and was only made possible when 
the building of the railways permitted trees and fruit to be transported rapidly. 
The great winter apple districts include the border of lake Ontario, extending back 
30 miles and more from the lake, the shore of lake Huron and Georgian bay, several 
miles in depth, and the south-western part of the province. Farther east and 
north and including an area east of the lake Huron district, there are large areas of 
land where the hardier varieties of apples are most suitable. In the Niagara fruit- 
growing district, besides apples, peaches, pears, plums and cherries, small fruits and 
grapes are produced upon a large scale. 


In British Columbia commercial fruit-growing is of comparatively recent 
origin; but the development of commercial orcharding has been very rapid, espec- 
ially during the last ten years. The first apple trees were planted about 1850, 
but not until after the completion of the Canadian Pacific railway in 1886 were 
there many trees planted for commercial purposes. The census of 1891 gave the 
area devoted to all kinds of fruit as 6,500 acres; in 1921 the census showed a total 
fruit acreage in the province of 43,569 acres. The most noted fruit district is the 
Okanagan valley, containing some of the finest orchards in the province or the 
Dominion. The boxed apples from British Columbia are found in season on all 
the important markets in Great Britain and Europe. Pears, plums, peaches, 
apricots, cherries and small fruits are grown on a large scale. 


The Fruit Marks Act, first passed by the Dominion Parliament in 1901, made 
the grading of commercial apples compulsory. In 1923 all previous legislation of 
this kind was replaced by the Fruit Act (13-14 Geo. V, c. 15), which provides for 
government inspection, imposes penalties for dishonest packing, and defines the 
grades under which the different descriptions of fruit shall be sold. 


Census Statistics.—Statistics of the number of bearing and non-bearing 
fruit trees, collected at the census of 1921, are published in Table 31, together with 
comparative figures for 1911; from these it may be seen that only in peaches was 
there an increase during the decade in the number of bearing trees. Nevertheless, 
when the statistics of production of Table 32, also collected at the census, are con- 
sulted, there is evident a great increase since 1910 in the production of apples, 
peaches, plums and cherries. This may indicate that to-day fruit-growing is on a 
much more scientific basis than in the past, and that the yield per bearing tree is 
larger because of the greater attention given to the selection of stock and the care of 
trees. 
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31.—Fruit Trees, bearing and non-bearing, together with Average Number per Farm 
and per 100 acres of improved land, 1911 and 1921. 


a 
——————————————— nnn EEE 


Trees per 100 
; Z Trees acres 
Trees, bearing. Trees, non-bearing. per farm. | improved 
land. 
Kinds. 
1911. 1921. 1911. 1921. 1911. | 1921. | 1911. | 1921. 
No. No. No. No. No. | No. | No. | No. 
10, 617,372] 9,802,218] 5,599,804) 2,649, 740 - | 17-51 - | 17:57 
839, 288} 1,021,709] 1,056,359 174,513 - 1-68 - 1-69 
581,704 501,586 385,538 172,304 - 0-95 -|} 0-95 
1,075, 130 985, 267 637, 220 266, 889 - 1:76 - 1:77 
741,992 688, 504 495, 082 195,999 - 1-24 - 1-25 
146, 659 - 141, 233 - - - - - 
14, 002, 145)12,999, 284] 8,315,236) 3,459, 445 - | 23-14 — | 23-23 


i 


32.—_Fruit production for all Canada, together with the Average Production per Farm 
and per 100 acres of improved land, 1900, 1910 and 1920. 
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Total Production. Average Production. 


Per 100 acres 


Kinds. Per farm. improved land. 


1900. 1910. 1920. 
1900. 1910. | 1920. | 1900. | 1910. | 1920. 


Orchard fruits— 
Apples...... bush. |18, 626,186/10,618,666|17,475,414) 34-23} 14-87| 24-57) 61-75} 21-79) 24-66 
Peachesa0 a 545,415} 646,826] 1,076, 223 1-00 0-90 1-51 1-81 1-33 1-52 
Pearsieds os 531,837| 504,171) 521,036 0-96 0-70 0-70 1-76 1-03 0-74 
Phinisesses s 557,875) 508,994] 808,369 1-02 0-71 1-14 1-85 1-05 1-14 
Cherries.... “ 336,751} 288,974) 502,447 0-61 0-33 0-71 1-11 0-49 0-71 
Allother.... “ 70,396 47,789 - 0-13 0:07 - 0-23 0-09 - 
Total..... “ 120,668, 460/12, 565, 420|20,383,489] 37-95] 17-58] 28-63) 68-51) 25-78} 28-77 
Small fruits— 
ie gine . Ib. 124,302, 634/32, 898, 438/33,269,412} 44-62] 46-03} 46-79] 80-56) 67-50) 46-94 
raw- % 
berries.... at. 18,686, 662/15, 658, 346 ~ 26-15| 21-67 - 38-35] 21-74 
Heeb benie: cs 1 | 8,360,518 - 1 11-78 - 1 11-82 
urrants an 
gzooseber- 21,707,791 
TLOSusi ects s¢ 3,830,609] 1,988,834) 39-85 5-36 2-82) 71-96 7°86 2°82 
Other small 
fruits..... se 9,000,208} 843,407 - 12-60} 1-19 - 18-47 1-19 


1 Included with other small fruits. 


Annual Statistics of Fruit Production.—For each of the years 1919 to 
1924, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Fruit Branch of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture have collected and published in co-operation statistics 
(1) of the quantities and values of commercial fruits produced in Canada, and (2) 
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of the varieties and values of fruit trees, bushes and plants sold by nurserymen in 
Canada. Table 33, following, shows the estimated production and value of com- 
mercial fruits in Canada for each of the four years 1921-1924.1 


33.—Estimated Production and Value of Commercial Fruits in Canada, 1921-1924. 
ee ae ee een ee 


Aver- Aver- 
Total Total Total Total 
Years. ; Years. : age 
quantity. sien) value. quantity. ere: value. 
br. $ $ qt. $ $ 
Apples— Strawberries— 
Ue eee ea 5,367,700 GGA SaS2te OO 192 Tee A) week oe 10, 149, 000 0-16] 1,622,960 
NOL eee, Se ee ea 5,048,405 4°90/24.692. 182! 61990 2 Vie ae 8,678, 200 0-18} 1,526,050 
NR i ea ie ara 4,493,183 5-45/24,489,350] 1923................ 8,652, 200 0-17} 1,513, 230 
OW Ue Sain laps 3, 247,270 OAS 1SAci7 OG yi 102k: omen ees 6,532,000 0-21) 1,398,910 
Péars— bush. 
435,968 2-58) 1,124,162 
461, 227 1-45} 668, 854|/Raspberries— E 
227,385 2-42 DOO OST) LOU ee eye crs cc 7,522,950 0-15} 1,123,001 
196, 809 2-40 iL ODA ODOT A an bl oly ear te 6,271, 725 0-18] 1,159, 287 
ODOR spe mee es 4,496, 840 0-23] 1,044,001 
LOD Ee cee eS Svs 2,000, 450 0:20 401,012 
qUMee eet Sees. 575,575 1-47 844,412 
APPLIED tts Saeed 408,438 1-28 522,393 
be ae 348,482 2-00 696, 964 
1 ok eR aoc sa 238,978 2-11} 504,460/Other Berries— 
NOY et Bate ohn Re, NO 2,931,790 0-17 489, 062 
Peaches— OOO e re. sens eee 2,837,549 0-15 428,757 
PO rate ee aes Ses 366,715 223) 844 986i) “WOQ8 Ts eee ca alt dits 2,527,700 0-20 494,691 
LOZIEN a eee eS cw 577,561 1-56 QOL 3251) PL924e 2 eer. 8 2,532,000 0-19 500, 020 
TODS Memes cy Bal, 403,660 2-27 916, 050) 
5b Pe RRO UR ca ahd 154, 384 2-62 404, 663 ib 
Cherries— Grapes— 
2a 7) Nee ee Aree 211,210 2-75 SSOSS OTe TOONS eter mane oa 46, 872,308 0-05] 2,812,338 
NU casmma ee eoroee te 202,740 2-38 ASI SOON © LOLDIe lace co 70,308,462 0-05) 3,515,423 
1008 dees fee. A 203,125 3-56 C22E FAO ed 1OD8 asst Be ea dhde es 42,185,077 0-06} 2,742,030 
bh) AE ee ee 100,840 3°36 SOUL, wid edes dere ns ce: 24,500, 000 0-06} 1,470,000 


an ep 


Tree Nursery Industry.—The first Canadian commercial nursery was estab- 
lished near Fonthill, Ont., in 1837, and was followed within five years by the estab- 
lishment of a nursery by a Rochester, N.Y., firm in Toronto. Since that time the 
industry has steadily spread as the country has developed, until to-day there are 
approximately 170 firms growing or dealing in nursery stock of all kinds, including 
fruit trees. Canadian nurserymen have made great advancement in the type and 
hardiness of stock used for grafting and budding purposes, greatly enhancing the 
resistance of the trees against winter injury, an important factor in Canadian 
orcharding. The great problem of mixing varieties has been solved by the recent 
investigations carried out by the Dominion Experimental Stations, which have 
led to a system of identifying the different varieties in the nursery row. _ Identifi- 
cation of the varieties of apples has proved possible of accomplishment by any 
person after a few months’ study of the varietal characteristics, while other fruits 
under study, such as peaches and pears, are proving equally easy to identify. 


1 Reports of fruit production have been published in pamphlet form by the Dominion Bureau of Stat- 
istics in 1922, 1924 and 1925. The first report for the year 1919 was published in the Monthly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Statistics, Aug., 1920, pp. 211-222. 
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Table 34 shows the total quantities and values of fruit trees, bushes and 
plants sold by nurserymen for the years 1920, 1921, 1923 and 1924. For the 
previous year, 1919, the figures appeared in the Canada ene Book of 1921, p. 257. 


Bushes and Plants, sold by 
Nurserymen in Canada, 1920, 1921, 1923 and 1924. 


QU AITIES: 


Nors.—In 1920 and 1921 the} year runs from Oct. 1 to Sept. 30; in 1923 and 1924 it runs from 
June 1 to May 31. 


ee SE Ee ee ean 
——————— 


Varieties. Number sold. 
Description) Of. plree Bush NN 
and Plant. 1920. | 1921. | 1923. | 1924. 1920. 1921. 1923. 1924, 
No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. No. No. 
pale any, Areisile SRSeate otat eine efevers1 13 12 9 9 66,088 57,380 60, 554 47,351 
UCU Apoconkéo .scoccont 14 12 12 10 65,597 92,448 91,556 66, 774 
Winterit.t. cceateeaiee 41 32 31 30] 308,860} 223,919} 229,796) 203,608 
Crab Applesa-scsmaaaeaee 8 7 a 7 13,064 12,883 16,104 14,184 
‘Total Apples... saiceseeee 76 63 59 56| 453,609] 386,630) 398,010) 331,917 
POArsicae ccapsiiere's seheetee eetke see 14 15 14 14 64,383 35,389 45,252 42,889 
PWNS) bec utne ace Se MEET 44 31 30 29 79,451 49, 684 54,414 57,133 
Peaches) cies.) iisielmtapie tei 14 2 19 17 38,763 45, 643 76, 267 74,302 
Cherries: redo seeiea atte 22 13 13 12 53,521 47,020 64,735 55,540 
ADEICOUS fsciteley: tapteeir ees steel 4 2 - 1 9,691 442 - 2,259 
Quinces se eraiae sates leletereieritet 1 - 1 - 382 - 360 104 
BISckbOrriéssscr acts <aaios obit 4 8 7 8 1,735 40,542 39,519 29,851 
Currants ae, aac steetneciiem aeaten ns 19 8 3 3] 228,040} 161,460} 162,729 {29,270 
Grapes Axe door’ omen Maes 16 12 12 12 71,906 93,914; 211,967] 293,018 
Gooseberneses sick nc <nroe vi stele: 8 7 ul 7 87, 664 68, 236 70,930 67,369 
Rasp berries ss. is,..ee sachin dness 22 19 12 14 589, 999 497, 823 511,508 513,078 
Mulberries.-.23..cba. ccnacpe ee 1 - - - 32 - 
Loganberries L ssralavd eave necorevereweretapercroe 1 1 1 1 28,057 42, 100 14,3 1,805 
Strawberries. cecsciacusstee eer 34 18 15 16] 2,788,333) 3,059,187| 1,787, 908 2 212) 645 
VALUES. 
Average price per unit. Total] Value. 
Description of Tree, Bush eS ta ce BO Toes ai Bi boat i 
and Plant. 1920. 1921. 1928. 1924, 1920. 1921. 1923. 1924, 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Apples—Early........... “47 .O7 44 .45| 31,313-28] 32,606.41] 26,647.25] 21,227.20 
Fall... ies Sethe +45 59 43 .46| 29,529+85| 54,938.03] 39,632.40] 30,727.95 
Winter... 5 seals “45 Ol 41 43/139, 487-45|112, 957.18! 95,253.90} 87,147.85 
Crab apples...... “46 67 80 40) 5,955-90} 8,676.10} 5,634.75} 5,746.90. 
Total Apples...... 45 54 42 .44}206, 286-48]209, 177 .72|167, 168.30}144, 849.90 
os Sateen dle wists stoyeloreeerere “99 79 S00 .63| 37,870-70] 28,026.70} 25,100.85} 26,920.07 
Ets Sate. Sah eee 65 -90 62 .60| 51,599-49] 44,819.10} 33,779.15} 34,395.73 
Aware steqsranscccotenet Peers hae 46 56 28 .27| 18,135-13] 25,426.45] 21,042.20) 20,264.18 
Orries ius. | an oees ee -68 .99 .62 .59| 36, 345-66] 46,608.15] 40,256.79] 33,062.90 
BN DUACO LS eer etien seine teers 66 .20 - -40} 6,403-20 88.40 - 903.60 
Rote snuagunel fetes +40 - ou 58 152-80 - 120.00 60.55 
Beek b eerie aie tases “1 07 -05 04 158-15} 2,959.48] 2,114.97] 1,092.91 
JUITANUS 6260.0 ee1ein0 ele 17 .20 10 .09] 37,465-81] 32,847.70} 15,978.73] 11,511.44 
Cee Reais See 17 19 09 .09| 12, 207-83] 17,838.52) 18,375.37] 27,713.97 
oan -21 2d 12 .14] 18,657-43] 16,945.57] 8,798.81) 9,163.19 
spberries......... oe 05 .06 03 04] 32,157-31| 27,962.82) 17,473.23) 20,725.65 
Mulbernicserenen sess ei i - - 27°45 - > = 
Loganberries 17 .06 14] 6,111-40| 7,365.00] 884.26, 258.00 
BE ; per 100. per 100. per 100.|per 100. 
rawberries....... eet: 1-29 1.18 85 .88) 36,588-68] 36,206.65] 15,186.31] 19,502.94 
Total Value...... - - - — (500,167 52/496, 272.21 368; 205,97 550,426.08 
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7.—Special Agricultural Crops. 


Maple Sugar and Syrup.—The Canada Year Book, 1924, contained a descrip- 
tion of the process of maple sugar-making on pages 247 and 248. Table 35 gives the 
production and value of maple sugar and syrup in Canada for the years 1924 and 
1925, as estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statisties.! 


35.—Production and Value of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup in Canada, by 
Provinces, 1924 and 1925. : 


a 


Maple Sugar. Maple Syrup. Total 
R Value of 

Provinces and Years. Sugar 

Average Average and 
Quantity.| price per | Value. Quantity.| price per | Value. Syrup. 
Ib. gallon. 
ee ee re eens A PS vs 
lb. cents. $ gal. $ $ $ 

Canada.......... 1924] 9,385,415 20 | 1,907,599] 1,970,696 2-07 | 4,083,542] 5,991,141 
1925] 9,791,359 17 | 1,692,595) 1,672,093 2:05 | 3,440,226) 5,132,821 
Nova Scotia. .4 —. ceos..00% 1924 51,500 34 17,510 9,565 2°64 25,252 42,762 
2 1925 89,910 30 26,973 10, 139 2-68 27,173 54,146 
New Brunswick.......... 1924 50,110 34 17,037 10, 649 2-57 27,368 84,405 
1925 73, 290 34 24,919 2,067 2:33 4,816 29,735 
Quebec® Os. OES. 1924] 8,876,525 20 1,775,305) 1,176,656 1:90 | 2,235,646] 4,010,951 
1925] 9,549, 837 17 1,623,472 954, 984 1-79 1,709,421) 3,332, 893 
Ontario 46). semnas. och!, 1924 407, 280 24 97,747 773, 826 2°32 1,795,276] 1,893,023 
1925 78,322 22 177287 704, 903 2-41 1,698,816) 1,716,047 


SS SS ee er ee ee ee ee 


The table shows that for the whole of Canada the estimated production of 
maple sugar in 1925 was 9,791,359 lb. of the value of $1,692,595, as compared with 
9,385,415 lb. of the value of $1,907,599 in 1924. The production in 1925 was, 
therefore, 405,944 lb. more than in 1924, but the value was $215,004 less, owing to 
the average price per lb. being 17 cents in 1925, as against 20 cents in 1924. The 
estimated production of maple syrup in 1925 was 1,672,093 gallons of the value of 
$3,440,226, as compared with 1,970,696 gallons of the value of $4,083,542 in 1924. 
In this case the production is less in 1925 by 298,603 gallons, and the value is less 
by $643,316; the value per gallon is $2.05, as against $2.07 in 1924. The total 
value of maple sugar and maple syrup in 1925 was $5,132,821, as compared with 
$5,991,141 in 1924. 


Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—The earliest attempts to establish a 
beet-sugar industry in Canada were made about 35 years ago, and for some time 
large beet sugar factories were operated at Farnham, Coaticook and elsewhere in 
the province of Quebec, under a system of bounties from the Dominion Government. 
Annual experiments at the Ontario Agricultural College, from about the year 1889, 
demonstrated the suitability of the soil and climate of Ontario for the production 
of beetroots with sugar percentage and coefficient of purity practically equal to 
those grown on the continent of Europe. Choosing localities with the other neces- 
sary requisites of abundant water, transportation facilities and a plentiful supply 


1 See Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, June, 1925, pp. 164-5. 
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of labour, four beet sugar companies began operations in 1902 with the aid of a 
bounty provided by Act of the Ontario Legislature, bonuses voted by the rate- 
payers of Dresden ($40,000) and Wallaceburg ($30,000), and customs concessions 
from the Dominion Government for the importation of machinery. These com- 
panies were the Ontario Sugar Co., Ltd., of Berlin (now Kitchener), the Dresden 
Sugar Co., Ltd., the Wallaceburg Sugar Co. and the Wiarton Beet Sugar Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd. From 1903 to 1914, when it went out of business, there was 
also in operation the Knight Sugar Co., at Raymond, Alberta. In this province, 
bounties for sugar beets were provided by the Alberta Government for the five 
years ended 1910. During the first four years, the tonnage of Canadian-grown 
beets increased from 51,067 in 1902 to 118,095 in 1905, and the value of sugar from 
$385,678 to $1,045,288. In the same period $1,442,961 was paid to farmers for 
beets, $525,045 to employees for wages and the value of the sugar manufactured 
was $2,728,853.! The bonus of the Ontario Government was 3 a cent per lb., and 
was paid from 1903 to 1907, when it expired. In 1909, when the Ontario beet sugar 
industry had been seven years in operation, only the two factories at Wallaceburg, 
Ontario, and Raymond, Alberta, were active. The Wiarton factory was closed 
after two seasons, the Dresden factory had been dismantled and the plant removed 
to Wisconsin, U.S.A., and the Berlin factory was idle pending reorganization. 
Eventually in 1909, three factories situated at Chatham, Wallaceburg and Kitchener 
came under the control of the Dominion Sugar Co., Ltd., of Chatham, but during 
the years 1921 to 1924 only the two factories at Chatham and Wallaceburg have 
been in operation.2 A new sugar beet factory at Raymond, Alberta, known as 
the Canadian Sugar Factory, Ltd., began operations in 1924, and sugar beets for 
this factory have been grown under promising conditions during the season of 1925. 


36.—Area, Yield and Value of Sugar Beets in Canada and Production of Refined 
Beetroot Sugar, 1911-1924. 


(Production contracted for by factories). 


Production 

Years. Acres Yield Total pci Total of refined 

grown. per acre. yield. per ton. value. beetroot 

sugar. 
acres. tons tons. $ $ Ib. 

AR eee races AG ere is etorrs 20,677 8-50 175,000 6:59 | 1,154,000 | 21,329,689 
MOM erase iterate aids, cfoxsvetaroreiaratitexe 18,900 10-50 201,000 5:00 1,005, 000 26,767, 287 
18S 5 as CCE OEE on ote 17,000 8:75 148,000 6:12 906, 000 26,149, 216 
12,100 9-00 108,600 6-00 651,000 | 31,314,763 
18,000 7-75 141,000 5-50 775,500 | 39,515, 802 
15,000 4-75 71,000 6-20 440,000 | 17,024,377 
14,000 8-40 117,600 6-75 793,800 | 23,376,850 
18,000 11-25 204,000 12-71 2,598,715 50,092, 835 
18,800 9-50 180,000 14-61 2,630,027 37, 839, 271 
34,491 9-94 343,000 15-47 5, 307, 243 89,280,719 
25,535 7-80 199,334 9-90 1,974,384 52,862,377 
14,955 8-55 127,807 7:56 966,521 29,911,776 
17,941 8-87 159, 200 12-08 | 1,922,668 | 39,423,160 
81,111 9-50 295,177 5-78 | 1,704,791 | 85,770,709 


eee Ee 


1Canada Year Book, 1905, pp. xxiii-xxiv. 
2 These notes are derived partly from an article on ‘‘The Beet Sugar Industry in Canada,’’ Labour 
Gazette, April, 1903, pp. 762-771, and Bulletin IX ‘The Beet Sugar Industry,’’ Census and Statistics Office, 


Ottawa, 1909. 
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At the estimated average wholesale price of 7-3 cents per lb., the total value of 
the beetroot sugar produced in 1924 is $6,192,645, as compared with 9% cents 
per Ib. and $3,745,200 total value in 1923, and 53 cents per Ib. and $1,645,885 total 
value in 1922. 

The estimated production of sugar beets in the principal beet-sugar producing 
countries of the world was, in 1924, 53-3 million short tons from 5,176,700 acres. 
The production in 1924 of the largest beet-growing countries was, in thousands of 
tons, as follows:—Germany 11,317; the United States 7,478; Czechoslovakia 8,613; 
France 5,663; Italy 3,968; Poland 3,539; Belgium 2,476; Holland 2,563; Spain 1,829 
and Sweden 1,008. 


Tobacco.—According to the census, the total Canadian area under tobacco in 
1921 was 16,628 acres. Statistics for 1924 show an acreage of 21,317, a decrease 
from the two previous years. Similar decreases are also shown in the total yield 
and the yield per acre. The farm value of the crop, however, while falling from 
$4,547,851 in 1922 to $3,518,500 in 1923, showed a marked increase to $4,358,898 
in 1924. 

Table 37 summarizes the acreage, the average yield per acre and the total 
yield of tobacco in Canada, and for the provinces of Quebec and Ontario, for the 
census years 1900, 1910 and 1911 and continuously from 1913 to 1924. For the 
years 1911 and 1921 the census figures for acreage alone are also given. 


37.—Area and Yield of Tobacco in Canada and in the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, 
1990, 1910, 1911 and 1913-1524. 


Years. Quebec. | Ontario.| Canada.|| Quebec. |Ontario. | Canada. Quebec. Ontario.| Canada. 
acres. | acres. | acres. |] 000lb. | 0001b. | 000 lb. Tice sper pa 
DOR rence wiser 8,661 3,144 11,9054] 7,656 3,504 11, 267! 881 1,114 946! 
OS wie cons cringe: 11,818 7,017 18,9281) 10,115 7,499 17,633! 856 1,068 9311 
ee ee 12,134 13,591 25, 826! = = = = S = 
EO tarp ane opel. se 5,000 6,000 | 11,000 4,500 8,000 | 12,500 900 1,300 1,136 
ADIAT sttpete As ae 4,750 5,000 9,750 5,000 5,000 | 10,000 “950 1,200 1,128 
Pa ene eae 4,500 4,500 9,000 4,050 4,950 9,000 900 1,000 1,000 
PERG ai dy cece 2,933 2,958 5,891 3,000 2,943 5,943 1,023 1,000 1,000 
LUC ae en 5,000 2,930 7,930 5,000 3,495 8,495 1,000 1,192 1,071 
Soep.c teak. Jee 6,903 6,500 | 13,403 7,732 6,500 | 14,232 1,120 1,000 1,062 
MOTO «AAS 22,360 9,226 | 31,586 || 16,770 17,000 | 33,770 750 1,843 1,069 
Ei dae bins 17,252 | 19,621 36,891) 13,366 | 19,279 32, 660! 775 983 883 
Nee oip ive im, diet 9,958 6,663 16,628! = = = a 7 a 
es ar fens Bok wank 5, 256 6,553 | 11,809 6,127 7,122 | 18,249 1,166 1,091 1,124 
CED ge a ee 16,573 9,189 | 25,762 || 14,916] 11,032] 25,948 900 1,201 1,007 
SS ee 15,302 8,630 | 23,932 || 10,500 | 10,797 | 21,297 680 1,251 890 
ce et or ee a 8,044 | 13,273 | 21,317 6,576 | 12,135 18,711 817 914 878 


a eae tree rage en ie NH eh ht 


1Census data. The totals for Canada include other provinces as follows:—1900, 101 acres, 107,000 lb. 
1910, 93 acres, 18,820 lb.; 1911, 101 acres; 1920, 18 acres, 15,296 Ib.; 1921, 7 acres. 
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Onions.—Table 38 shows the area and commercial production of onions in 
Canada for each of the years 1921 to 1924, as estimated by the Fruit Branch of the 


Department of Agriculture. 


38. Area and Commercial Production of Onions in Canada, 1921-1924. 


1921. 1922. 1923. 1974. 
Provinces. a a eee ee 
acres. tons. acres. tons. acres. tons. acres. tons. 
Quebec: oe ectosaawwret vaste estate cle wes: 750 5,259 750 6, 000 600 3,000 650 2,925 
Ont’... eo tae ak tiesto alex eer 1,375 9,625 1,807) 16,263 1,807 9,250 1,987| 23,844 
British Columbia ..........-....-« 720 5,075 1,078 8,624 048 8,590 810 4,050 
MP Ota 5. acat cea eee 2,845) 19,950 3,635| 30,887 3,355| 21,350) 3,447) 30,819 


Hives and Honey.—According to the census of 1921, the total production of 
honey and wax in Canada in 1920 was 6,461,450 lb., valued at $1,633,251, of which 
about 78 p.c. was produced on farms. The chief honey-producing provinces were 
Quebee and Ontario, which together accounted for about 95 p.c. of the total pro- 
duction. 

There are at present no uniform annual statistics of hives and honey for all the 
provinces of Canada, but a synopsis of the existing provincial estimates for recent 
years Was given in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for May, 1925, 
pp. 128-131. These estimates showed a large increase since 1921, the estimated 
honey production of Canada in 1624 being about 15,804,000 lb., and the average 
value 16 cents per lb. 


8.—Farm Labour and Wages. 


Average Wages of Farm Help.—Only slight changes, either in the direction 
of increase or decrease, are indicated in the average wages paid to farm helpers 
during the year 1924. For the whole of Canada, the average wages per month 
of farm helpers during the summer season of 1924, were for men $40, as in 1923, and 
for women $23, as against $22 in 1923. In addition they received board, the value 
of which is placed for men at $22, as against $21 in 1923, and for women at $19, as 
against $17 in 1923. By the year, the average wages for males, including board, 
were $636, as compared with $611, and for females $461, as compared with $422. 
The value of the yearly board is given as $256 for men ($239 in 19238) and $217 
for women ($191 in 1923). By provinces, the average monthly wages for men 
and women respectively in the summer season, including the value of board, were in 
1924 as follows, the averages for 1923 being given in parentheses:—Prince Edward 
Island $43; $28 ($43; $28); Nova Scotia $55; $30 ($56; $32); New Brunswick $53, 
$31 ($59; $32); Quebec $56; $31 ($59; $32); Ontario $57; $38 ($59; $39); Manitoba 
$59; $40 ($62; $42); Saskatchewan $66; $44 ($65; $44); Alberta $66; $45 ($70; $48); 
British Columbia $75; $50 ($76; $53). 

In Table 39 the value of wages and board is given for the years 1914, 1920- 
1924, both for the summer season and for the year, distinction being made in all 
cases between wages and board. 
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39.—Average Wages of Farm Help in Canada, as estimated by 


1914, 1920-1924. 


Nore.—M=Males; F= Females. 
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Per month in summer season. Per year. 
Wages Wages 
Provinces. Years} Wages. Board. and Wages Board. and 
Board. Board 
M. ins M E; M 1s M. ne M. F, M. F, 
$ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ 3 $ 3 
Canada.......... 1914 21 8 14 11 36 19 155 57 168 132 323 189 
1920 60 27 26 20 86 47 543 275 278 217 821 492 
1921 45 24 22 18 67 42 421 249 248 200 669 449 
1922 38 22 21 17 59 39 359 227 235 191 594 418 
1923 40 22 21 17 61 39 372 231 239 191 611 422 
1924 40 23 22 19 62 42 380 244 256 217 636 461 
P.E. Island...... 1914 15 5 10 8 25 13 101 40 120 96 221 136 
1920 42 18 18 14 60 32 371 212 201 160 572 272 
1921 29 15 16 12 45 2 282 151 178 136 460 287 
1922 26 15 14 12 40 aT 247 165 168 130 415 295 
1923 28 16 15 12 43 28 302 173 170 136 472 309 
1924 28 16 15 12 43 28 261 178 180 145 44] 323 
Nova Scotia......| 1914 20 4 11 8 31 15 169 59 132 96 301 155 
1920 49 21 24 17 73 38 472 218 263 190 735 408 
1921 36 17 20 14 56 31 364 182 228 170 592 352 
1922 31 16 19 13 50 29 327 RUG 209 150 536 327 
1923 36 18 20 14 56 32 328 182 227 158 555 340 
1924 36 17 19 13 55 30 356 189 215 147 571 336 
New Brunswick) 1914 21 7 11 8 32 15 || 170 69 132 96] 302 165 
1920 56 19 23 16 79 3 531 213 254 178 785 391 
1921 35 17 19 14 54 3 361 183 214 149 575 332 
1922 34 17 19 15 53 32 328 168 192 149 520 317 
1923 41 18 18 14 59 32 415 209 200 155 615 364 
1924 35 16 18 15 53 31 832 172 206 160 538 332 
Quebece.......... 1914 21 7 13 9 34 16 140 44 156 108 296 152 
1920 62 24 24 16 86 40 524 235 243 172 767 407 
1921 39 18 19 14 58 32 360 193 199 142 559 335 
1922 35 17 18 12 53 29 322 176 188 130 510 306 
1923 40 19 19 13 59 32 356 194 203 140 559 334 
1924 37 18 19 13 56 31 332 185 189 132 521 SoLe 
Onterio......... 1914 19 7 13 10 32 17 141 52 156 120 297 172 
1920 52 25 23 19 75 44 474 259 262 211 736 470 
1921 40 22 20 16 60 38 382 233 227 185 609 418 
1922 37 21 20 16 57 37 348 225 221 172 569 397 
1923 38 22 21 17 59 39 364 238 233 189 597 427 
1924 36 Z1 21 17 57 38 || 345 225 234 188 579 413 
Manitoba........| 1914 24 9 15 13 39 22 | 184 70 180 156 364 226 
1920 70 34 28 24 98 58 650 312 325 247 975 559 
1921 53 28 26 22 79 50 503 303 295 249 798 552 
1922 40 24 23 19 63 43 381 250 259 221 640 471 
1923 40 23 22 19 62 42 372 243 259 216 631 459 
1924 37 21 22 19 59 40 || 341 222 251 208 592 430 
Saskatchewan. .| 1914 24 9 17 14 41 23 162 67 204 168 366 235 
1920 72 35 30 25 102 60 667 364 336 289 |1,003 653 
1921 54 29 26 29 80 51 498 302 297 254 795 556 
1922 40 25 24 21 64 46 398 267 275 235 673 502 
1923 42 24 23 20 65 44 382 256 270 228 652 484 
1924 43 24 23 20 66 44 394 253 269 234 663 487. 
maberta:......... 1914 24 10 16 14 40 24 173 68 192 168 365 236 
1920 76 36 31 26 107 62 697 360 341 278 |1,038 638 
1921 52 31 26 23 78 54 463 318 283 248 746 566 
1922 41 24 23 21 64 45 367 248 261 234 628 482 
1923 46 27 24 21 70 48 432 268 272 238 704 506 
1924 42 24 24 21 66 45 389 253 276 241 665 494 
British Colum-) 1914 27 13 21 18 48 31 208 108 252 216 460 824 
| bia. 1020 64 36 31 27 95 63 684 431 349 311 /1,0383 742 
1921 52 31 27 23 79 54 552 353 303 260 855 613 
1922 47 30 28 24 75 54 526 342 323 294 849 636 
1923 50 30 26 23 76 53 481 360 294 280 775 640 
| 1924 49 28 26 22 75 50 500 332 305 252 805 584 
EO PE LOUD aE 99S 1. QUO BRS | 800-1— BS 
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9.—Prices of Agricultural Produce. 


The average monthly cash prices of representative grades of Canadian wheat, 
oats, barley, flax and rye in the Winnipeg market, basis in store at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, will be found for e2eh month since Jan., 1922,in Table 40, and the 
monthly average prices of Cana. in wheat, oats and barley at Liverpool are 
shown for each month since Jan., 1924,in Table 41, while the average yearly prices 
of British-grown wheat, barley and oats in the home market are furnished in Table 
42; in both of these latter tables British currency is converted into Canadian cur- 
rency at the average current rates of exchange. The average monthly prices of 
flour, bran and shorts at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, WB oes and Duluth 
are given for 1924 in Table 43. 

The yearly average prices per cwt. of Canadian live stock at Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg and Edmonton are given for the years 1922, 1923 and 1924 in Table 44, 
and the average monthly prices in 1924 at these centres and at Calgary in Table 45. 

The average prices per lb. paid to and by farmers for clover and grass seed in 
the springs of recent years are tabulated in Tables 46 and 47. 

The course of producers’ prices of agricultural commodities in Canada since 
the pre-war period of 1909-1913 is shown in Table 48 by the method of index numb- 
ers, the accompanying diagram showing the trends of the producers’ prices obtained 
for the chief crops down to 1924. The table and the diagram show the remarkable 
recovery of agricultural prices in 1924. 


40.—Monthly Average Cash Prices at Winnipeg of Representative Grades of Canadian 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flax and Rye, basis in store at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
1922- -1925, ana Yearly Average Prices for Crop Years ended 1922-1925. 


Months } Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
3 No.1 N. No.2C.W. | No.3 C.W. No. 1 N.W.C. No. YS w. 
ets. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
1922 
Januar Viste. Aakle oc verte aeons 114-5 43-3 54-8 180-1 81-4 
Hebruaryvaeac. cele wee 133-7 48-8 61-4 225-3 98-7 
Marehtige hiss cmessnse 2m 140-5 49-5 64:8 235-0 103-3 
Moral Bonnanooe voiey ebro state ate 142-7 50:3 66-9 234-6 104-4 
Mayadee ccpie owe cclae ware 143-9 54°5 68-0 244-9 106-5 
JUNO 223), pote eee a 133-4 52°3 65-1 235-0 89-7 
DULY Meee eels eeleiscsrnererele 135-9 51-9 64-2 239-7 82-5 
AOUSU. tater m cele stainerste 117-9 45-7 57-1 203 +4 70-1 
Septemberajcsee cass ae 99-9 45-3 55-3 202-4 68°6 
October weet saben acer se cnine 100-7 43-4 52-5 212-6 71-4 
INGvemlibeiincte sens seals tists 109-7 47-9 53-6 208-4 83°3 
Mecemberh-vcane es «cesivenc sets 109-4 46-9 55-1 207-6 81-9 
VANUAT Yas ce sists sete : 108-1 46-9 54-5 215-5 80-4 
February : 111-0 48-4 55-4 234-4 81-5 
Marche Sr rciintreco assoc amet 112-9 49-4 55-2 243-5 79°5 
April 2 tn Se roses 120-5 52+4 58-0 285-7 84-4 
IMDS esc ecto ctarervar sc aetebe areleinete 117-4 49-5 55-9 248-5 774 
UMS. <eoraet olarectntts. nackte carta 114-9 48-1 53-2 235-7 66-7 
UTS tee feleiatee waver tatee om staraat pettrteeers 108-3 44-9 50-1 223-4 63-4 
ANG ust Rant. ate eee eobette 112-9 45-3 53-0 209-6 63-1 
Septembera. tute esnss earners 106-2 44-5 52-6 209-2 65-7 
October... Sones ae ecloemnaer 97-7 42-4 51-5 211-4 63-4 
INGVemMmbers 1c aemccesle erences 97-4 39+4 53-6 207-5 64-7 
December. <tc severe sce saeace aes 93-2 36°7 56-0 199-6 64-6 
1924, 
JaTUATY: Wer sinNe eros eee 96-6 39-2 62-2 214-0 66:7 
BO bryaryirc y)scisstevesatete waeeehe 99-7 40+4 63-8 229-1 67°4 
Marchi, hance Seveeduueees.eue 98-0 37-8 61-8 213-2 65-1 
April, coaictcrse meta tine aeate 98-4 37°3 62-5 209-7 64-0 
Maly 52. aes ce teeta 104-4 39-1 64-4 215-9 65-9 


UNH prarnn ocaigian bosonic onuta.: 114-1 40-7 64-9 214-4 | 72-1 
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40.—Monthly Average Cash Prices at Winnipeg of Representative Grades of Canadian 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flax and Rye, basis in store at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
1922-1925, and Yearly Average Prices for Crop Years ended 1922-1925—conc'uded. 


hs, Wheat Oats Barley Flax Rye 
Months No.1N. | No.2C.W. | No.3C.W. [No.1 N.W.C.| No.2 C.W. 
cts. cts. cts, cts. cts. 
1924—concluded. 

SUL Meech fees daa s 135-4 48-0 81-4 227-6 82-1 

WaGt lo Sie «NOE ioe IO POR an 143-5 554 87-0 233-9 87-7 

September, ot! hes os: "142-3 58-6 89-5 220-5 100-5 

Oeteber: er ree .. ese Sl 159°5 62°9 92-7 233-1 125-6 

164-1 58-5 85-7 235-1 125) 2 

172-7 62:6 87-9 249-0 133-4 

196-3 67-5 94-0 265-9 155-1 

196-5 63-3 92-5 263-6 158-8 

176-4 52-0 73°5 250-1 132-6 

169-0 56-3 88-0 243-5 121-0 

182-4 60°6 90-3 244-1 117-8 

171-1 64-9 88-0 237-0 107-4 

162-1 59-1 88-3 222-4 96-1 

167°5 56:1 82-4 239-6 98-5 

137°5 49-0 65-5 236-9 80-6 

Ogiepers ees ete | 84 2.2 127-0 48-2 63-5 233-4 74-4 

November! 02.66 o sca. dacs 142-3 51-3 63-5 229-0 81-1 

Deceniser to) eens cons eo. cee 157-0 48-1 63-0 226-1 98-8 
Average for crop year ended 

GES 7 J022t oe. SAR ET 129-7 “A7-5 61-7 210-3 92-4 
Average for crop year ended 

AEs. bes See 110-5 47-4 54-3 e201 75-1 
Average for crop year ended 

AEE ISA WR ere td 107-1 41-9 63-6 215-5 69-9 
Average for crop year ended 

SES TORE IIe soo ha eas eee 165-0 60-2 88-0 241-5 121-8 


41._Monthly Average Prices at Liverpocl of Canadian Wheat, Oats 


and Barley, 


1924-1925. 
Nore.—Quotations are given in Canadian money at current rates of exchange. 
Wheat (per bushel of 60 Ib.) Oats Barley 
Months. (per bu. of | (per bu. of 
No. 1. No. 2. No.3. 34 Ib.) 48 lbs.) 4 
cts. cts. cts. cts. > “ets: 
1924, 
PAMTRES sreree arts AS lalate, see whe ass cana RSs 6.0 131 - 126 64 851 
BOS MAAR Tee IG fe HCE © Se cdo Deis c.s ~ - - 68 911 
BRECON os ROE 9 asin ae cicve vole boos s 136 - - 66 881 
She (Re er tng: a i a 131 = - 62 831 
MLDS reales we PN eis iap Se encctsa ol Jhwlen vs 131 - - 60 82! 
PENG Arts GRU tas s.c bese els a van ndulson.s = = = = = 
“Lee Reet (pe ee 155 - 148 63 942 
POSER PREM cles ow vcca soreness es cose 172 164 163 72 1131 
EEG TEES Oa) One er er a 171 165 164 78 1112 
BMPR MS ese aiai Sict sth hal ANeronecainrtre wre So: mr erase: o-ove 189 190 183 83 1223 
BU CIAISONE chs 0's Reve Woh asia Nona aaareee 189 188 187 89 120 
RE RA OE eR as Staves Stee aici goes casero eseieve 203 198 192 ~ 119 
: 
1925. 

RNR We BIL aN a a oS wets 224 217 212 90 121 
MIEN ALORED ore 5h oP eas Sa, sels, on n.ere' Dio 233 213 227 91 119 
RA SEAM. aisles Mis Sstoaaia'detow ads ~ 201 229 89 115 
eS ne eee 185 175 - 79 107 
DIOR Ee NRE ASME sales bas va cv's +» 189 185 - 80 109 
OIE BGT. sts G thw hs ois aba. see de» = 189 ~ 82 1128 
EE Rs ToS ge Baselines) 5s os = 182 178 2 1128 
OE Sy ES Pe ae ee Serene oe 197 187 188 82 1172 
2 STINET CES eee aes 197 187 188 82 1222 
ee a: ne 164 - 178 68 884 
DSTI Ade a achises i Sin vino b Dera» 170 164 175 69 874 
SOUS E IO sa. 5 oxo .0:0'6 4.0-0:4:6-0 090.016 195 186 198 80 £04 


1 Algerian, Tunisian. 2 Karachi. 3 Morocco, 4 Canada Western. 
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42.— Yearly Average Prices of Home-Grown Wheat, Barley ana Oats in England and 
Wales, 1902-1924. 


Source: “London Gazette,” published pursuant to Sec. 8 of the Corn Returns Act, 1882, and the 
Corn Sales Act, 1921. 


Norte.—By the Corn Sales Act, 4 the legal unit was changed from qrs. to ewt,, the change becoming 


compulsory on Jan. 1, 1923. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Wheat Barley Oats. 
Years. = Years. : - 

per | per | per ; per | per | per per:| per | per | per | per | per 

qr. | bush.| qr. | bush.| qr. | bush. qr. | bush.' qr. | bush.| qr. | bush. 

s. d.| .$ 8. dale Sd) f Se di ae Ry col iat: S. sds 
1902..........| 28° 1] 0°85 125 V8i\"O2788| 20 2 OrGi both. es ope 52°10) 1-61 37 4) P13 ("380 22) 0:92 
1903 ..0--- 1 26° GI Os81 || QIeCROnSO ale tive 21s Omame LOG. eta. BS- 5) P78) 53 6) L- 5b. se olOesd 
1904........| 28° 4 0286 | 22 4/0268 116 “41' 0250.) LOR. > se 75 9) 2-30 | 64 9) 1-89 | 49 10} 1-32 
1905.......2.<-| 29%. St 0904) 24: “A074 Size SRO bon REO LS ae ewe 72 10} 2-22 | 59 O}| 1-72 | 49 4) 1-31 
1906............| 28= 3) 0-860 24 220273 18. 4 Osbba LOLS S, s oars 211222) | 75 Ol 22s Somat leo) 
1907). .<c5.2-| 80° 7 OS935! Zor A WONiG” US LOI Oeb7a O20 ee are 80 10} 2-46 | 89 5) 2-60 | 56 10) 1-51 
19085.05....2.1 82) O} 0297 1 25 e000 GOU WALT LOMOs Dae loan = pee 71 6} 2-17.) 52 2) 1-52 | 34 2] 0-90 
1909.,.......| 86°11) 0-82 |) 267 LO} 10882 | Te 1L Osase | 192252 ee. 47 11] 1-46 | 40 3] 1-18 | 29 1) 0-77 
1910......-..<]) 81) 18), 02965) 23 Os 70n) Liane Oras per per per 
1911........] 31 8] 0-96 | 27 3] 0-83 | 18 10} 0-57 long | per | long | per | long | per 
1912........| 84 9] 1-06 | 80 8) 0-93 | 21 6) 0-65 ewt. | bush.| ewt. | bush.| ewt. | bush. 
1913........| 81 8) 0°96.) 27 BI10s884) 19" A Orsse) 10235, 9 10} 1-28 9 5} 0-98 Die Alanis Ll 
1914.........1 84 110 1-06: [227 Ql0<83: |) 20) VEN Os 64s 924 eee 9 §' 1-261 10. 5] 1-09 9 41 0-69 


43.—Average Monthly Prices of Flour, Bran and Shorts at Principal Markets, 1924. 


Source: For Montreal, “Trade Bulletin’; for Toronto, dealers’ quotations; for Winnipeg and U.S. cities, 
“The Northwestern Miller,’’ Minneapolis. 


Nore.—The ton=2,000 lb. and the barrel=196 lb. 


Montreal. Toronto. : 
Months. Flour, Flour, First Pat-|First Pat- 
Manitoba] Ontario, ents Flourjents Flour 
Standard] del’d at Bran Shorts. (Jute (Cotton | Bran. Shorts. 
grade, | Montreal. bags). bags). 
Per brl. | Per br]. | Per ton. | Per ton. | Per bri. | Per brl. | Per ton. | Per ton. 
1924. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
VOMUAT Veen cee 6-17 4-961 27°75 30°75 6-20 6-35 28-25 31-25 
February... 0... 6-28 5-001 28-25 30-25 6-30 6-55 28°25 30-25 
WEN Obese asonpee se 6-272 4-961 28-25 30°25 6-30 6-55 28-25 30-25 
April stones. Soe oe 6-09 4-851 26-75 28-75 6-10 6-35 26-25 28-25 
WW Chane ninco Gone §-212 5-121 24-05 25-65 6-10 6-35 24-25 26-25 
JUNC era tae 6-79 5:78) 23-75 25°25 6°65 6:90 23-25 24-25 
Jalyesoene a ee 7-56 6-611 28-05 30-05 7-40 7-65 27-25 31-25 
AUGUST crctey ee aeene 8-12 6-411 29-25 31-25 8-20 8-45 29-25 31-25 
September....... 7-942 5-951 27-85 29-85 7-80 7-95 27-25 29-25 
Octoberys7 eee 8-892 6-781 30-25 32-25 9-05 9-20 30-25 32-25 
November........ 9-012 6-781 30°50 32-50 9-20 9-35 30-25 32-25 
December......... 9-632 7-091 84-65 36-64 9-50 9-65 35-25 37-25 
Winnipeg. Minneapolis. Duluth. 
Months. 
Flour Bran. Shorts. Flour. Bran. Shorts. Flour. 
1924, rates Per ton. Per ton. Per bri. Per ton. Per ton. Per bri. 
$ $ $ 

January.... 6-00 21-00 23-00 6:34—6-78| 25-75—26-75| 25-50—26-25 6-18—6-43 
February... 6-10 21-00 23-00 6-28—6-70| 25-75—26-69} 26-31—27-13 6-28—6-53 
March aPamsneke 6-05 20-25 21-25 6-44—6-95| 22-60—23-00| 22-20—23-40 6-48—6-73 
April 5-94 20-00 20-00 6-41—7-00} 21-88—22-00] 21-88—23-50 6-40—6-65 
Mave vam 6-20) 17-50—20-00|19-50—20-00 6-69—7-32| 17-40—18-30| 18-30—19-10 6-48—6-73 
June 6-65|17-75—20-00}19-63—20-13 7-16—7-84| 20-1383—20-25] 21-00—21-25 6-81—7-06 
July 7-48/20-40—21-80/22-40—23-00 7-58—8-23] 22-25—22-63] 24-88—25-38 7-59—7-84 
August..... 8-00 22-00 24-00 7-57—8-12| 24-20—24-20| 26-30—27-00 7-89—8-14 
September. 7-98 22-00 24-00 7-56—8-06] 24-183—24-63] 25-63—26-50 7-51—7-76 
October.... 8-46 23-40 25-40 8-04—8-69] 23-63—24-25| 26-19—27-00 7-97—-8-22 
November, 8-75 24-00 26-00 8-14—8-83} 26-10—26-50| 28-00—28-80 8-23—8-48 
December. 9-18 28-20 30-20 9-09—9-49] 30-75—81-00} 31-88—382-63 8+85—9-16 

if 1 Winter Wheat, ex. track, ‘‘Trade Bulletin.” 2 Spring wheat flour, Ist patents, ‘‘Montreal Ga- 
zette. 


a 
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44.—Average Prices per cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 1922-1924. 


Sovrce: Markets Intelligence Division, Live Stock Branch, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Toronto. Montreal. 
Classification. 
1922 1923. 1924. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Steers—heavy finished.................. 7-48 7°33 7-14 8-75 7:48 7:36 
Steers—1,000-1,200 lb., good............. 7°36 6-95 6-75 6-81 6-60 6-61 
Steers—1,000-1,200 lb., common......... 5-70 5:72 5-49 5-03 5-41 5-37 
Steers—700-1,000 lb., good............... 6-98 6-80 6-50 7-03 6°33 6-33 
Steers—700-1,000 lb., common........... 5-31 5-26 5-06 5-21 4-80 4-37 
Pee OISRP OOU Se nc oc at et crack ceeente nce e et 7-07 6-74 6-62 6-49 6-68 6-12 
La LOUIE AY ee er a oe eee 5-90 5-79 5-28 5-04 4-77 4-53 
ROPerSACOMMMONC Ae, toclelee corduee cee 4-41 4-38 4-18 4-03 3-52 3-30 
CASE I aire Re eae 2 a tee 5-20 4-86 4-64 4-98 4-80 4-62 
Gemsseouimon. n5-tanc es clice cetidices sé 3-69 3°60 3-48 3-85 3-42 3°36 
STE LOOU stint me oeiee oe eerie octets 4-78 4-58 4-45 5-74 4-62 4.97 
BS COTA IOI ye aoe se saree coe te knee. 3-02 3:03 3-00 3-33 2-90 2-63 
Manners Gnd CUELCTS.: .3.25 cfoece en doeae as 2-03 1-71 1-85 2-16 1-99 1-89 
Gren Bo a eee ee ae 3-50 = - 6-44 4-75 - 

Walves weal os. oc. ote mecicluoe 8-75 8-85 8-69 6:45 6-13 6-03 
Calves, grass 3-71 3°33 3°89 3°46 3-20 3-52 
Stockers—450-800 lb., good.............. 5-01 4-43 4-56 - - ~ 

Stockers—450-800 Ib., fair............... 38°71 3-68 3:67 - - - 

Feeders—800-1,000 lb., good............. 5:89 6-34 5-90 - = - 

Feeders—800-1,000 lb., fair.............. 4-69 4-78 4-56 - - - 

Hogs (fed and watered), thick, smooth.. 12-631 9-76 9-10 13-19 9-95 9-16 
Hogs (fed and watered), heavies........ 10-46 8-99 8-23 12-29 9-63 8-97 
Hogs (fed and watered), shop........... 11-492 9-20 7:97 11-94 9-95 9-23 
Hogs (fed and watered), sows, No. 1.... 9-068 6-76 6-69 10-01 8-00 6-36 
Hogs (fed and watered), stags........... 4-91 4-25 3°66 7-19 5-39 4-00 
MAINS: FOCUS: tee toe doce k jatttese, & costar 11-93 12-28 12-70 10-64 11-00 11-27 
Larnbaxcommnon; Sati4... Sek oe aces ain 8-88 9-27 10-17 8-59 9-35 9-78 
PCCD OMB AY ys tra a heme rokste ic Ane aes 4-17 4-80 5-21 6-50 4-15 - 

Sheep, light........ 6-30 6-60 6-88 5-35 5-46 5 +85 
SHECDHCOMIMON: oct e eck ee scuisecclss 2-71 2°87 8-33 3-80 4-20 4-64 

Winnipeg. Edmonton. 
Classification. 
1922. 19238. 1924, 1922. 1923. 1924. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Steers—heavy finished.................. 4-98 5-12 5-14 5-04 4-90. 4-92 
Steers—1,000-1,200 lb., good............. 5-46 5-57 5-27 4-89 4-73 5-07 
Steers—1,000-1,200 lb., common......... 3-60 3-79 3-62 2-82 2-85 3-23 
Steers—700-1,000 lb., good............... 5-60 5-58 5-34 4-50 4-91 5-02 
Steers—700-1,000 lb., common........... 3°75 3-67 3-61 2-60 2-93 3-04 
PACMCT Is PDO Bae. Ss tae cic ek Gee Mibielore v8 is 4-85 4-88 4-73 3°73 3-82 4-07 
BROOCH: RANT. « cctuy. Ate» Sardatttlbve 7 aib a0s « « 3°78 3°75 3-51 2-70 2-80 3°61 
BERST GVO Res tacts ee oe Oe 2-76 2-62 2-57 2-01 2-24 2-36 
GOW ROO... its cs PSM M beers Ess siars.c> 3-72 3-59 3°45 3-12 3-11 3-22 
RS BOUAEROM 5, see ASME 6.05 ee pc oe 2-62 2-67 2-61 2-01 1-91 2-27 
CEO RS RS BE rs. Se See 2-64 2-28 2-42 9-11 2°15 1-84 
PAU CORA TOM es? cc Saahaetaa i oly x cisiat> <a(sts.> 1-96 1-74 1-64 1-34 1-27 1-21 
CANGOKS BNE CHELOTS. se acsiers asi sisted, <j- 1-63 1-51 1-48 1-08 1-29 1-27 
OO Soe a eee Seer eee 2-71 2-30 2-40 2-93 2-06 2-74 
PADDR BABI iene co Laces ei 6G 6 oleae me « 5-05 4-86 4-65 3-71 4-19 4-65 
NEURO ARS Re Se aia, a n'a xcioraletalale - - = - = : 

Stockers—450-800 lb., good.............. 3°47 3-46 3-39 3-17 3-23 3-24 
Stoekers—450-800 Ib., fair............... 2°61 2-54 2°41 2:28 2-40 2:47 
Feeders—800-1,000 lb., good............. 4-12 4-29 4-04 3°37 3°80 4-03 
Feeders—800-1,000 Ib., fair.............. 3-24 3°36 3°04 2-70 2-95 3+23 
Hogs (fed and watered), thick, smooth. . 10-931 8-64 7:66 10-021 8-70 7-39 
Hogs (fed and watered), heavies........ 8-82 7°79 6-52 9-49 6-78 5-94 
Hogs (fed and watered), shop........... 10-242 8-00 7-20 7-692 8-07 7-42 
Hogs (fed and watered), sows, No. 1.... 7-138 6-68 6-26 7-143 6-98 5-61 
Hogs (fed and watered), stags........... 4-76 3-65 2-69 3-22 3-00 3-00 
Uw, 7 2 TI oS 6 aan gti iy el a 10°15 10-49 11-55 9-55 10-22 11-34 
DAMS COTRINORS W605 fsck. Liles sow ev nee 6-62 7-11 7:57 ae 7:97 9-14 
SSS SS gig Sk. See ~ = - ) - - 

nee light. ee lee Dan ane 5-99 6-51 6-63 6-36 6-62 6-87 
SEA SCT ets) ee ae a 3-22 8-52 3-49 3-69 3-50 3-61 


1 Selects. 2 Lights. 3 Sows. 
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45.—Average Monthly Prices per cwt. of Gengsian, Live Stock at Principal Markets, 


Source: Markets Intelligence Division, Live Stock Branch, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Classification. 


Montreal— 

Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb., 

TOOG vert depitaicererstoe 
Heifers, good......... 
Calves, veal.......... 
Hogs, (fed and wat- 

ered), thick, smooth 
Hogs (fed and wat- 

@red)), ShOpeen cee es 
AIMS, LOOd..... nee 
Sheep, light........... 


Toronto— 

Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb., 

POO a <b vepeynscienieere 
Heifers, good......... 
Calves, veal.........- 
Hogs (fed and water- 

ed), thick, smooth.. 
Hogs (fed and water- 

Oc); ‘SHO saraneatetas 
Lambs, s0od......7.. 
Sheep, light........... 


Winnipeg— 


Heifers, good......... 
Calves, veal.......... 
Hogs (fed and water- 

ed), thick, smooth.. 
Hogs (fed and water- 

ed) shop eres cacies 
babs; fO0den. .esean 
Sheep, tehtsemes anes. 


Calgary— 

Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb., 

Pood oF Me: See 
Heifers, sood......... 
Calvés, veal.......... 
Hogs (fed and water- 

ed), thick, smooth. 
Hogs (fed and water- 

Ed) shopase eens 
am bsyeOOd sna tan 
Sheep, light........... 


Edmonton— 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb., 
00d ae eee 
Heifers, good 
Calves, veal.......... 
Hogs (fed and water, 
ed), thick, smooth.. 
Hogs (fed and water- 
ed), shop 
Lambs, good.......... 
Sheep, light 


Jan. 


Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. |June. 


Nooo © Orce ww 
(oe) Ocont 


<O & GO 


a oUF Or 
2 


53 


11-4& 
7-50 


5-50 
4-72 
6-59 


6-61 
6-63 


12-18 
7-50 


5-88} 5-75) 4-97 
5-28) 5-16) 4-19 
5:75] 5-74) 4-37 
6:78} 6-78} 7-09 


5:75) 5-42) 4-71 
5:43] 5-05) 4-08 
6:61] 5-11) 4-32 
6:50} 6-66) 6-96 
6-50 


12-50} 11-53} 11-51 
7-50) 7-50) 6-59 


July. | Aug. | Sept. 


oo He Coe 
or bo ore 
Oococ$ 


(=) 


7-49 
11-38 
9-03 


4-17 
3:61 
3-80 


8-35 
7-36 


10-98 
6-11 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Clover and Grass Seed Prices.—An annual survey of clover and grass seed 


prices has been undertaken in recent years by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


in co-operation with the Seed Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. 
Tables 46 and 47 give the average prices per lb. paid to and paid by farmers in 
Canada for each of the years 1919 to 1925, with averages by provinces for 1925. 


a 
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Average wholesale prices per cwt. of grain and clover seed for the Eastern Provinces 
of Canada were published in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics from 
Feb. to July, 1925. 


46.— Average Prices per lb. paid to Farmers by Seed Dealers for No. 1 Grade of Clov.r 
and Grass Seed, by Provinces, April, 1925, amd Average Prices for Canada» 
April and May, 1919-25. 


* Red A Sweet : Blue Western | Brome 
Provinces. Cticcr. Alsike. |Alfalfa, Cloves. Timothy. a Rye, Ce 
cents. | cents. | cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. cents 

374k 184 - - 10340 = os = 

50 274 = - 132 - = = 

= = = = 10 a = = 

324 20% 212 134 104 - - - 

273 134 19 73 3 il - - 

- - 30 9 & gt 84 93 

- - - 7% 8 9 te 82 

- = 25 12 - - - - 

3s & “ a 10 = = as 

293 154 194 8t 9 10 8 97 

18 11 16 8 9 8 di 8 

20 13 20% 1% 9 - 8 83 

21 163 235 112 9 - 10} 9 

29 28 264 11 124 - 114 14 

66 56 55 29 20% - 25 29 

44 36 38 234 16 - 27 303 


47.—Average Prices per lb. paid by Farmers to Seed Dealers for No. 1 Grade of Clover 
and Grass Seed, by Provinces, April, 1925, and Average Prices for Canada, April 
and May, 1919-25. 


: Red : Sweet : Blue Western | Brome 

Provinces. Giese. Alsike. | Alfalfa. lover. Timothy. Grass. Ree: Ges 

cents. | cents. | cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. 
PPE, Wolandex areoeee wu tes 43 2334 22% 1354 13% 25 - - 
Nova Scotias.s...d0 00.) 41} 244 254 134 132 ~ - = 
New Brunswick........... 402 Bs 324 144 i) 194 20 24 
Qebeth an eb coctasuder 4046 24 324 1756 134 32 ~ - 
RON Detar nat arom ear 394 214 Bbt 114 113 - 313 - 

MEMO Da © Jane sae se ois 4934 29 4556 142 142 41t 124 1434 
Saskatehewan.........3..- 34 214 432 13% 142 253 114 13 
Albertas. 5,3 Boyes ewe we 52Mo 31% 4064 £7 154 47M 124 14 
British Columbia.......... 484 28 424 194 i Wie 45 194 12 
CAMaGa on Macatee ts esrs 1925 412 232 312 14 134 40 13 15 

1924 27 16 25 134 15 42 13 144 
1923 29 21 384 13 134 - 13 14 

1922 324 262 382 153 14 - 173 194 
1921 404 414 514 204 163 - 213 20 
1920 744 69 65 45 234 - 38 43 

1919 534 44 . 433 40 182 - 32 373 


Index Numbers of Agricultural Prices.—Records of the average prices 
received by farmers for agricultural produce have been collected annually since 
1909 through the crop correspondents of the Census and Statistics Office and Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics. From these records, annual index numbers have been 
calculated for each crop and for the field crops as a whole. The average prices for 
the five-year pre-war period, 1909-1913, have in each case been taken as 100, and 
the figures for each year are expressed as a percentage of these. In calculating the 
index numbers for the combined field crops, the various crops have been weighted 
according to the proportion which the value of each crop in each year bears to the 
total value for that year. 
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48.—Index Numbers of Pzoducers’ Prices for Agricultural Commodities, 1917-24. 
Average Prices, 1909-1913=100. 


Annual Average 
Field Crops. | "prices, prices, | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. 

1909-13.1 2 

$ $ ps 

Wheat........ 0-69 | 1-22) 281-2 }| 292-8] 343-5 | 234-7] 117-4] 123-2] 98-6] 176-8 
Onis Moen 0-34 | 0-49] 202-9] 229-4] 235-3] 155-9] 100-0] 111-8] 97-1] 144-1 
Barley......... 0-47 | 0-70 | 229-8] 212-8| 261-7] 176-6} 100-0] 97-9] 89-4] 148-9 
Rye... 0-71 | 0-99 | 228-2} 209-9] 197-2] 187-3] 101-4] 81-7| 69-0] 139-4 
Peas. cedeerst 1:00 | 1-75 | 354-0 | 299-0 | 286-0 | 242-0] 196-0] 179-0] 172-0] 175-0 
Beans. | 1-79] 2-77] 416-2 | 302-2] 250-3) 216-8] 162-0] 159-2] 148-6] 154-8 
Buckwheat.....| 0-61 | 0-89 | 239-3 | 259-0 | 245-9] 209-8 | 145-9] 137-7] 137-7 | 145-9 
Mixed grains...| 0-57 | 0-71 | 203-5 | 200-0] 238-5 | 157-9] 108-7] 105-3 | 103-5] 124-5 
ES eae Be oe 1-12] 1-94] 236-6] 279-5 | 368-8} 173-2 | 128-5 | 137-7] 158-0| 173-2 
Corn for husk- 

Tae Oe 0-63 | 1-19} 292-1] 277-8 | 206-3 | 184-1] 131-7] 131-7] 146-0] 188-9 
Potatoes....... 0-46 | 0-51] 219-6 | 213-1] 206-5 | 210-8 | 167-3| 117-4] 130-4] 110-9 
Turnips, ete....] 0-22] 0-22 | 209-1] 195-5 | 227-3] 186-4| 154-5 | 122-7] 136-4] 100-0 
Hay and clover} 11-65 | 11-07 | 88-7 | 139-5] 177-9] 224-0 | 202-2] 115-5| 94-2] 95-0 
Fodder corn....| 4-95 | 5-12 | 103-8 | 124-2] 139-8 | 156-6} 142-4] 100-4| 93-3] 103-4 
Sugar beets....| | 5-84] 6-79 | 115-6 | 175-5 | 186-0] 219-1] 111-3] 134-9] 111-0] 116-3 
Alfalfa peace. 11-59 | 11-70] 100-0 | 153-9] 188-5 | 205-3} 172-1] 110-2} 100-0! 100-9 

All Field Crops. - — | 226-0} 227-6] 252-7 | 204-9 | 147-5 | 117-0] 160-7] 143-3 


1 Prices quoted are per bushel, except for the last four items, where they are per ton. Index numbers 
of producers’ prices for agricultural commodities are given for each province on pp. 73-75 of the Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statisties for Mar., 1925. 


Table 48 gives the index numbers for each of the years 1917 to 1924, while the 
accompanying diagram (p. 267) shows the trend by years from 1909. For the year 
1924, the index numbers for Canada reflect a large increase in grain prices, as com- 
pared with 1923. Thus wheat advanced by 78-8 p.c., the dex number for 1924 
being 176-8 p.c. of the base-period 1909-13, #.e., 76-8 p.c. above the average for the 
five-year period 1909-13, whilst in 1923 the index number was only 98-6, or 1-4 
p.c. below that of the base-period. For other crops the index numbers for 1924 are 
as follows, the index numbers for 1923 being given within parentheses:—oats 144-1 
(97-1); barley 148-9 (89-4); rye 139-4 (69); peas 175 (172); beans 154-8 (148-6); 
buckwheat 145-9 (137-7); mixed grains 124-5 (103-5); flax 173-2 (158); corn for 
husking 188-9 (146); potatoes 110-9 (130-4); turnips, etc. 100 (136-4); hay and 
clover 95 (97-1); fodder corn 103-4 (93-3); sugar beets 116-3 (111); alfalfa 100-9 
(100). or all field crops taken together and weighted according to the proportion 
which the respective totals bear to the total value, the index number for 1924 is 
143-3, as compared with 100-7 in 1923, 117 in 1922, 147-5 in 1921, 204-9 for 1920 
and 252-7 for 1919, the peak year.t 


1 For details by provinces, see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, June, 1921 (pp. 249-256); 
Mar., 1922 (pp. 91-94); Mar., 1923 (pp. 95-97); Mar., 1924 (pp. 104-106) and Mar., 1925 (pp. 73-75). 
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INDEX NUMBERS of AVERAGE PRICES of FIELD CROPS, 1909-24. 


Annual Average Prices 1909-7913 =100 


1909 {910 19/1 1912 1913 I94 1915 (916 1917 1918 1919 1920 192) 1922 1923 1924 
3504 + ‘ee cai 350 


3404 f 4340 


peel Mos 
1999 _1910 
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10.—Agricultural Statistics of the Census of 1921. 


The Agricultural Statistics of the Census of 1921.—For the census of 
1921, a farm was defined as a tract of land of one acre or over which produced in 
the year 1920 crops of any kind to the value of $50 or more. In previous censuses 
the minimum area was not. clearly defined, with the consequence that some plots of 
less than one acre were included. For the whole of Canada these numbered 33,615 
in 1901 and 30,141 in 1911. They have been deducted from the total numbers of 
farms in their respective years wherever the latter are given in the comparative 
tables below, but as total acreage and production are affected only to a very slight 
extent by such farms, no deductions have been made in these respects. The figures 
relating to number of farms, farm areas, size and tenure of farms, are for June 1, 
1921, the date of the census. 

In this census of 1921 the areas devoted to agriculture on Indian reserves in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta have not been counted as farms, although 
the improved land on the reserves has been included in the total of farm acreage. 
This improved land on reserves has not been classified by kind of tenure; so that it 
is necessary to subtract it from the total farm acreage before the calculation of 
percentages in which the classes by tenure are involved. 

In Table 49 are given comparative statistics of farm holdings for 1901, 1911 and 
1921, while figures of farm holdings for 1911 and 1921 are given by tenure in Table 
50. A specially notable fact is the increase in the size of the average farm from 124 
acres in 1901 to 198 acres in 1921—an increase of nearly 60 p.c., due, in the main, 
to the increasing use of machinery. It is also apparent from Table 50, that rented 
farms are gradually becoming a larger percentage of the total number. Statistics 
of farm holdings, farm areas and condition of farm lands are given by provinces 
as in 1921 in Table 51. 

The increase in the area of occupied and of improved land in Canada since 
1871 is shown in the following diagram. 


AREA OF OCCUPIED AND IMPROVED LANDS I87I-192] 


YEAR | ACRES 


36,046,401 £ 
il 17,335,818 


OCCUPIED LAND LZ 
IMPROVED LAND  [zaaaeeaeaSeeSs 


| AS ag 


| SS aa 


63334815 CLM 
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49.—Population, Farm Holdings and Areas, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


= ses 1921, 1911, 1901, 
June 1. June 1, March 31. 
PONUALION OL CAMAUA Ce toeniieare te visidee tee cee sscenews No. 8,775,853 7,191,624 5,328, 967 
Thin Din haa Seana aAbes DBASE CIEE Cee aneneT ee bd 4,350,816 3,269,082 2,005,080 
TATREAIRE sb conioo or Bag’ CAC S Reo B One HORDOaOUaneDoe dod ue 4,425,037 3, 922,542 3,318, 887 
Number of occupied farms.......... ia alana tehepel oie ate leaa vara ss 711,090 682,3298 511,0732 
HANG ATCA ON DLOVINCES. .chaajnis. axa <i0/ e's) oisinictosiis\s ice \eie:s\e acres |1,401,316,388 |1,401,316,388 }1,401,316,388 
ATOM ONOCCUPIOM TANI Accs eee talelece sieleid Sie olde eis els elsiesie os & 140,887,903 | 108,968,7154| 63,422,338 
BRA PEC Clic eis thiay sah crafebatsiosv:s10 01% S]a/o (sis: 0 aia,dione oS sie/a/e'e”e be 70,769,548 48,733, 823 30, 166,033 
PALER OHO Clare Mito o1= cVoleinioj- opialaieTeto oie! </asele’eiatheie laleb\uaie < 70,118,355 60,234,8924; 33,256,305 
FORE) fe UW elk 3 sae oS AIA ee Cie ODOC OME ReGD Some se 49,680,666 35, 261,338 19,763,740 
HSH OHA Cla Ree ore tose. ternin terest eleiese'saavare.aioisles <istetaiacors a 297,053 403,596 356,106 
RPP AMON EO oe ons aa airaeeatinlesinsie Gis viele os/emiorewicisis es “e 7,090 9,836 5,600 
ibigsrorrsy | Mihi Re hen oA coagar seo adeceouutenon ae Foe ¥ 17,741 17,495 5 
Number of rural inhabitants, per farm!,,.............- No. 6-185 5-708 6-496 
ASIST ECR ODT ATION aya oje islets viele tele sis <leisisteia'shersiavstocalel~)nys acres 197-976 159-606 124-10 
Average area of improved land in farm................ a 99-366 71-336 59-02 
Per cent of total land area in occupied farms!.......... p.c. 10-05 7°78 4-53 
Per cent of farm land improved.............seeeeeeeees oe 50-28 44-72 47-56 


eg EE ee ee a a ee eee 

1 Exclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories. The total population of Canada in 1921 was 8,788,483, 
while the total land area is placed at 3,654,200 square miles. 

2 After deduction of 33,615 farms under 1 acre (the minimum area taken in 1921), 

3 Exclusive of 30,141 farms under 1 acre (see note 2) and 2,176 farms located on Indian reserves in the 
Prairie Provinces. 

4 After deduction of unimproved acreage on Indian reserves in Prairie Provinces. 

5 Not separately given in 1901. 

6 E}xclusive of Indian reserves in Prairie Provinces. 


59._Farm Holdings and Areas, by Tenure, 1911 and 1921. 


Items. 1924. 1911. Increase. 
No. No. No. p.c. 
NuMBER OF FARMS. 

UNSW S iy Pavel DY 3101: PaO POCAOE. Aaa COPE Oe Cane 711,090 682, 3291 28,761 4-22 
Occupied by owner or manager............-.055 615,180 603,9711 11,209 1-86 
SECUPIOM IT POHAD aes, store cs'ainpile oie vie deggie asiaie sie 55,948 54,0131 1,935 3-58 
Occupied by part owner, part tenant...........- 39,962 24,3451 15,617 64°15 

AREA, acres. acres, acres. p.c. 

fp OAC eS a Ne PST OIC 140,887.9032] 108,968,7152) 31,919,188 29-29 
Owned or managed by occupier..........+++++++ 120,175,428 97,819,420 | 22,356,008 22-85 
REDE, TASB UDIOL Seis vce os 5 6 os ola bis'esle a nencnines's 20,598, 347 11,082, 900 9,515,447 85°86 


ee ee Ee 


1 After deduction of farms under 1 acre and those situated on Indian reserves in Prairie Provinces. 
2 Total area includes improved acreage of Indian reserves in Prairie Provinces which has not been 


classified by tenure. 
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51.—Farm Holdings, Farm Areas and Condition of Farm Lands, by Provinces, 


Items. 


PoruxaTIon, 1921. 
Winans. cae caccee nares 


Farm Houpines, 1921. 
Occupied farms, total........ 


Farms l1- 4acres....... 

Ke 5- 10 acres....... 
11- 50 acres....... 
51-100 acres....... 
ss 101-200 acres....... 
“201-299 acres....... 
“300 acres and over.. 


“cc 


Occupied by owner........ 

pe manager..... 
tenant......5 
Part owner and part tenant 


“ 


Farm ARzgas, 1921. 


Total land area............... 


Area of occupied farms...... ] 


Infarms I1- 4acres..... 

= 5- 10. acres..... 
11- 50 acres..... 
< 51-100 acres..... 
ss 101-200 acres..... 
My 201-299 acres..... 
300 acres and over 


“c 


Owned by occupier........ 
Managed by occupier...... 
Rented by occupier....... 


ConbiITION or Farm Lanp, 
1921. 


Area of occupied farms...... 


Improved oer 
WUnimprovedi ae se tenen 
Wood] andis an amen in) ee 


Improved in pasture....... 
Improved idle or fallow... 
Tnjfieldicropsin een 
In market garden......... 
In orchard 


1921. 
Prince 
Units. Canada. Edward Nova New Quebec. 
Island. Scotia. Brunswick. 

No. 8,775,853 88, 615 523,837 387,876] 2,361,199 
4 4,350,816 19,093 227,038 124,444] 1,322,569 
LY 4,425,037 69,522 296,799 263,432] 1,038,630 

No. 711,090 13,701 47, 432 36, 655 137,619 
“ 21,503 332 3,876 1,247 4,708 
S 22,555 397 3,972 1,465 3,245 
* 82,7138 3,526 12,031 8,028 17,012 
s 158, 292 5,568 12,520 13,024 45,659 
Me 229,646 3,328 10,581 8, 900 48,820 
“ 31,482 419 1,988 1,693 10,898 
shi 164,897 131 2,464 2,303 HPHTE 
ae 609,572 12,918 45,214 34, 966 130,036 
af 5,608 180 361 244 630 
sé 55,948 Heil 1,004 815 4,537 
ss 39, 962 326 853 630 2,416 

acres | 1,401,316,388) 1,397,990} 13,483,520| 17,863,040] 442,153,600 
3 140,887,903) 1,216,483} 4,723,550]  4,269,560| 17,257,012 
fe 48,191 799 9,436 2,878 9,115 
Y 167, 664 2,910 29,297 11,001 23,757 
st 2,945, 985 138,996 382, 265 290,222 586,157 
13,865,877 457,870} 1,062,781] 1,165,098) 3,809,156 
a 35,810,277, 467,681} 1,694,136) 1,434,988] 7,188,463 
a 7,649, 202 98,185 487,121 411,580 2,613,036 
a 80,286,579 50,042 1,058,514 953,793 3,027,328 
es 117,044,151)/ 1,165,817] 4,575,280] 4,109,338] 16,499,376 
3,181,277 16,338 53,118 54,239 151,884 
us 20,598, 347 34,328 95,152 105, 983 605, 752 

acres 140,887,903) 1,216,483} 4,723,550] 4,269,560] 17,257,012 
e 70,769,548 767,319 992,467) 1,368,023} 9,064,650 
me 70,118,355 449,164 3,731,083 2,901,537 8,192,362 
sf 23,770,511 356, 996 2,671, 904 2,510,081 6,335,069 
ee 39,608,874 41,119 811,052 262,628 1,008,653 
- 6,738,970 51,049 248,127 128,828 848, 640 
ee 7,601,599 252,335 251,911 320,787 2,857,685 
ss 12,000,991 19,084 17,664 37,871 73,519 
ss 49,680,666 458,644 646, 848 897,375] 5,964,164 
is 30,809 17 293 157 7,191 
ye 297,053 2,573 40,404 7,799 28,225 
“ 7,090 - ~ - 6 
es 17,741 88 515 354 1,380 


ee eee 


. 
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51.—Farm Moldings, Farm Areas and Condition of Farm Lands, by Provinces, 
1921—-concluded. 


Items. Units.| Ontario. | Manitoba. | S2Sk@t- | Atberta. 
PoruLatTion, 1921. 
WOHCRE MOTHS LEDS crests. s No. 25933, 662 610,118 757,510 588,454 
OAR ae a crctarcroiore efatesecrete a S 1,706,632 261,616 218,958 222,904 
DEAE Te cate ee aan Soon ah asic ni) of 1,227,030 348,502 538,552 365,550 
Farm Ho.pines, 1921. 
Gccupied farms, total ....... No. 198, 053 53,5252 119, 451 82,954 
Farms 1- 4acres....... “4 8,392 694 331 295 
= 5- 10 acres....... 6A 7,748 735 271 401 
¥ Ji— 50 aeres....2.... Ne 32,783 1,674 423 605 
oH 51-100 acres....... “ 74,676 2,599 797 L286 
< 101-200 acres........ se 58,318 22,696 37,059 35,278 
4 201-299 acres....... af 8,113 2,802 2,585 2,415 
«300 acres and over.. © 8,023 22,052 77, 985 42,744 
Occupied by owner........ FE 167,188 43,169 91,587 65, 900 
“3 manager..... 1,538 481 1,081 729 
a tenants... & 20,199 6,053 12,942 8,072 
Part owner and part tenant es 9,128 3,549 13,841 8,253 
Farm Arzgas, 1921. 
Total Jand)area:cc 3... <2... 0 acres 234,163,200) 148,432,698) 155,764,100) 161,872,000 
Area of occupied farms...... « 22,628,901) 14,615,844!) 44,022,9071) 29,293,053! 
In farms 1- 4 acres....... s 19,018 W573 639 656 
s 5- 10-acres..:. 57. “ 56,415 5,396 1,981 8,107 
3 11— 50 acres...2... oe 1,293,046 50,535 11,803 18,349 
3 51-100 acres....... ee 6,830,372 205, 166 67,492 98,188 
101-200 acres:........< ‘S 9,171,096 3,604,405 5,914, 160 5,616,245 
«201-299 acres....... s 1,972,019 684,474 641,797 601,012} . 
«300 acres and over.. ee 3,286,935] 10,048,509} 37,337,370} 22,904,819 
Owned by occupier........ cs 19,826,654| 11,728,689} 34,365,864) 22,700,781 
Managed by occupier...... . 235,665 262,196 1,010,056 986, 836 
Rented by occupier....... a 2,566,582 2,609,173 8,599,322} 5,554,759 
ConpiTION oF FARM LAND, 
19 
Area of occupied farms...... acres 22,628,901) 14,615,844) 44,022,907) 29,293,053 
MIMPEORC Os. cited « hens 4 13,169,359 8,057,823) 25,037,401) 11,768,042 
Unimproved.........0..%: ef 9,459,542 6,558,021) 18,985,506) 17,525,011 
ML OGUIADIG von. core a0 Sd. ae e'aravs f 4,514,668 1,889,363 2,243,191 DAgo aie 
Natural pasture........... re 3,522,227 3,987,678] 14,998,202} 13,960,497 
Marsh or waste land...... a 1,422,647 680,980 1,749,113 1,391,303 
Improved in pasture....... ee 3,041,547 417,329 215,254 157,462 
Improved idle or fallow... <i 526,180} 1,642,021} 6,714,477) 2,918,152 
In Geld cropsiccsodsiisces re 9,165,122 5,857,635| 17,822,481 8,523,190 
In market garden,........ x 19,200 942 110 280 
RL OLCHANA bas 5's aceccie dais = 180,617 93 6 103 
We ViMeCVATGs... 6s ee sas sees a 7,067 - - ~ 
in'sroal)fruits....5.0'. 5... es 9,033 13 23 16 


British 
Columbia. 


524,582 


247,562 
277,020 


226,186, 240 
2,860,593 


4,077 
33,800 
174,612 
169,754 
719,103 
139,978 
1,619,269 


2,072,352 
360, 945 
427,296 


2,869,593 


544,464 
2,316,129 
1,076,028 
1,021,818 

218, 283 


1 Total area includes improved acreage of Indian reserves in the Prairie Provinces; this has not been 


classified by size or tenure. 
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11.—Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics. 


Cost of Grain Production.—An inquiry into the average cost of grain pro- 
duction in Canada during the year 1924, similar to that for 1923, described in the 
Year Book for 1924 (pp. 264-266), was conducted by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by means of schedules issued to crop correspondents on Feb. 14, 1925. 
The complete results obtained were published in detail in the Monthly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Statistics for Aug., 1925 (pp. 240-254). Tables 52, 53 and 54 give 
the results respectively for Canada, for Eastern Canada and for the Prairie Pro- 
vinces. ‘Table 55 compares the total cost, value of produce and profit or loss for 
each of the four inquiries that have now been made for the years 1911, 1913, 1923 
and 1924. 

52.—Average Cost per Acre of Grain Production in Canada, 1924. 


Spring Wheat.2 


Spring 


Items. Wheatval Ate After Oats. Rye. Barley. 
: summer- 
stubble. fallow? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Preparations sndi.s,u.nciornc eee ee eee 3-75 2°45 3-72 2-91 2-80 2-93 
Sco eM eas rc cre o0ariceeeo r 2-90 1-48 1-57 1-40 1-37 1-45 
Seeding and cultivation........... = 1-65 1-00 1-09 1-27 1-14 1-20 
ilanyesting. set kamen ee ‘ 2-23 1-47 1-61 1-77 1-69 1-77 
A\breshing ieee... deine 1-78 1-66 2-11 2-04 1-84 1-88 
Cleaning and hauling................ Ae 1-75 0-91 1-16 1-39 1-20 1-32 
Wear and tear, implements.............. 0:37 0-50 0-54 0°57 0°54 0-59 
Hail insurancesss.,..2.., eeepc eee. ate - 0-40 0-43 0-41 0-38 0-45 
Rentalivalwesen.nn:.h eee eee 3°82 2-73 3°50 2-94 2-99 3-06 

Totalics- 3 ccco: Reece pore 18-25 12-60 15-73 14-70 13-95 14-65 

1 Hastern Canada and British Columbia. 2 Prairie Provinces. 
53.—Average Cost per Acre of Grain Production in Eastern Canada, 1924. 
Items. ees oe Oats. Rye. Barley. Corn. 

; $ $ $ $ $ 
Preparations, senva.t case tenets ears cen 5-10 3-68 3-78 3-84 3-82 4-84 
Beediss. Sotevate fates Sects ee ee 2-49 2-97 2-12 1-98 2°13 1-49 
Seeding and cultivation................. 1-64 1-66 1-72 1-65 1-66 1-88 
Cultivations Shee ee ee = - - - - 3-78 
Harvesting........ Aa An RES lees 2°30 2-14 2°31 2-08 2-29 3-30 
AL es Hines ew epcessl sions oer oe 2-03 1-66 1-87 1-66 1-84 2-90 
Cleaning and hauling..............cc+es: 2°15 1-61 1-86 1-79 1-71 2-04 
Wear and tear, implements.............. 0-84 0-71 0-72 0-75 0-73 0-71 
Rentalvaluewes-s504.. ck cee oe oe 3-79 3-44 3+34 3-33 3-53 4-06 

Wotals crserccctcieee eee 20-39 17-87 17-72 17-08 17-71 25-09 


54.—Average Cost per Acre of Grain Production in the Prairie Provinces, 1924. . 
88a_<=—»>=$@aous0nananaRaa)ama3aaa)Ss9aaa9aa9aaaSSS 
Spring Wheat. 


Items. ihe After Oats. Rye. Barley. Flax. 
summer- 
stubble. Fallows 

: $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rireparation acer aan ck, «een nae ee 2-45 3-72 2-46 2-50 2-48 2°59 
CIES IORs atone Ono mr tenia cice So meestets: 1-48 1-57 1-05 1-17 1-12 1-37 
Seeding and cultivation................. 1-00 1-09 1-07 0-99 0-99 1-02 
Harvestin ganar: scone ana e 1:47 1-61 1-49 1-54 1-49 1-24 
Threshing........ Scie sre/stegaoperetete te piste seer 1-66 2-11 2-10 1-85 1-88 2-26 
Cleaning and hauling Bao. ocaror reac: 0-91 1-16 1-14 0-97 1-10 0-77 
ear and tear, implements.............. 0-50 0-54 0:49 0-49 0-51 0-53 
Hajil-insurances.sisee ee eee 0-40 0-43 0-41 0-38 0-36 0-45 
RentalvaliGes. 25 jean aan ee 2°73 3-50 2-64 2-75 2-71 2-91 
Dotalnas hearers sree a 12-60 15-73 12°85 12-64 12-64 13-14 
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55.—Average Cost of Production, Value and Protit or Loss, per Acre of Wheat, Oats, 
Barley, Flax and Corn for husking, by Provinces, 1913, 1923 and 1924. 


Total Cost. Value of Produce. | Profit or Loss (—). 
1923. | 1924. | 1913. | 1928. | 1924. | 1913. | 1923. | 1924, 


Provinces and Crops. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Canada— 

Alin MOA tres cece aeicicita tesa s roa cto eee sees . 19-21} 20-75] 20-94) 24-82] 37-46] 7-14! 5-61] 16-71 

Spree wnat. cocanatais cakes cers tow dss . 19-48) 18-25) 17-15] 27-06] 30-52) 4-25] 7-58] 12-27 

ROBES eR wre Tote sretesicie sale oats sae cuesevesa) 0 alse 2 16-53] 14-70] 15-00] 17-60] 17-87] 2-42! 1-07] 3-17 

ET Uae ae opcerae Ieee eSRenee Bees : 16-09] 14-65] 16-00] 19-12) 19-67} 3-841 3-03] 5-02 

(Ot TEENA ORO aS nte aes 02} 25-06} 25-00) 30-27] 42-28) 40-00] 11-25} 17-22) 15-00 

SE Fae Se eretd ete srs creiet era tetie sic sexe esasajrictejaevctois . 15-54) 13-14] 13-31) 22-71] 16-25) 1-18] 7-17] 3-11 
P. E. Island— 

SPEMA WO swwisic a1aciclcs acti eie ss a.0 are,ae wiaperele . 16-14] 14-62] 21-32} 23-93] 30-09] 9-25) 7-79] 15-47 

DaleRer ee ie cae cade tu bLianins se Sea daienia. : 14}90] 12-79] 1600] 18-10} 21-57| 4-78] 38-20) 8-78 


BRAT Oe ce ereraietara l= #30) asoisr ape Birerapiveiaiovelescusie cele ayeretns . 15-87} 13-21] 18-66] 22-82] 24-84) 7-41] 6-95) 11-63 
Nova Scotia—with fertilizers— 
By ore TRON OA Useniciciaaintenied Gtaroielaidie sin eriebe’s aracare : 29-83) 27-19) 21-53] 30-21] 33-00] 2-10} 0-38] 5-81 
QR Seine csnlete ooo cic c aterm toleis aicie's daveiensyers . 28-17} 27-45) 20-33] 31-27] 31-00] 2-39] 3-10) 3-55 
SAP UC Hare oieietsiseae alee n ernseieeyers' « siciata sors) are . 28-22) 27-88] 20-11] 32-43] 33-28] 2-61] 4-21] 5-40 
New Brunswick— 
Spring wheat 21-59] 20-00} 25-77} 30-51] 37-22] 9-81] 8-92] 17-22 
FB Eeie tiaie era ralare torerotote forenco. ans rsiatoraiireren sealers es . 20-11] 20-81] 18-40} 22-36] 28-33] 2-92] 2-25] 7-52 
WSSTIOVE coe cur ia se atoid vidie cielo: cle sisteveleraa ela Sere ns : 19-78] 21-21) 20-57| 29-64] 31-40] 5-27] 9-86] 10-19 
Quebec— 
Sprig Wea tre. < sicrerste ciasdcie ulese aimee ectardie cle . 19-12] 17-34] 22-37] 31-22] 30-32} 8-84] 12-10] 12-98 
Ateneo mcrae stata anise ck aicie ote nee ceternre ty cree -30} 18-31) 16-60] 16-50) 25-89] 23-43] 4-20] 7-58! 6-83 
AMG rare rloted So clone alo eae dee. : 18-41} 17-51] 20-74] 30-12} 24-71] 8-10] 11-71] 7-20 
SORE Bees 30 ONO DORE aoe se secre . 23-82} 23-65) 32-01] 45-52] 33-80] 11-89] 21-70] 10-15 
IAA ire ease eels le Rect cee ee ene : 27°57 > | 22-42) 38-63 - | 8-60} 11-06 - 
Ontario— 
BP bg 002 ce ee A ae . 18-82) 20-39] 21-78] 23-79] 37-80] 7-71] 4-97] 17-41 
Sor WT OA Gas arate ctsio.aic sib efee.0ib alas Gers0 nines . 17-95] 17-57} 18-58] 21-31] 28-97} 5-75] 3-36] 11-45 
MESS otc ere eee esc atbarnns cee ees oO . 17-27] 16-98] 16-70] 18-89] 24-24] 4-27) 1-62] 7-26 
Barley ae a. saison oa stidestdars « « «Galvinuiewaeetets . 20-82} 17-20] 18-42] 21-76] 28-23] 5-79) 0-94! 11-03 
MOOR n cere caine 3 Nelalccaceis via oiclete oid Cioaw.vicle ofeve"al avers . 26°40} 26+88] 28-60] 39-46] 45-84] 10-84] 13-06} 18-96 
EBASUR: Sa aedotat ale Malt eietorte one) 2 ERs Site ce tebe 21-17 - | 19-84] 25-11 - 4-12] 3-94 - 
Manitoba— 
Spring Wheaten docks cess flat Since ketenis 12-85] 13-74] 14-12} 10-19} 20-56] 2-65}—2-66] 6-82 
ROB tere ace ieldie ole oS Solera eos poate SAAS : 12-94) 13-64] 12-56) 11-37] 18-54] 1-39)—1-57| 4-90 
SAYIN y.  erciie.c/nie/avs tele omer onaeiave ajo ntieere 12-41) 13-42] 11-84] 11-55] 22-65] 1-02/—0-86} 9-23 
aSKosen Meee Serie raw aNare cis cisttie siothie cee 13-64] 14-54] 14-42] 20-06} 21-52] 3-40] 6-42] 6-98 
Saskatchewan— 
KE WHCA Urs ee ee teicloattc Celestine a Seeks . 13-96] 12-29} 14-25] 14-02] 13-70] 1-72) 0-06) 1-41 
CE eae a cere ie siepacazecchdiet el alba o1ai0bid a.aioie . 15-36] 12-54] 12-25] 14-26] 12-78] 0-52|—1-10} 0-24 
Ma RTE e elaieeine tisteicinisiee aise. Miccrin csc 14-19] 12-17) 11-67] 14-15] 13-00] 0-44/—0-04] 0-83 
Es Clerere dhatatad wilde vreluioi Wiaraie eictate <b lesa septs 14-73] 12-73) 10-73] 22-73) 14-93}—0-96] 8-00} 2-20 
15-51] 12-82} 14-53] 18-27] 17-08] 2-09] 2-76} 4-26 
16-82} 13-44] 12-78} 15-65] 15-45) 0-72|—1-17] 2-01 
16-00} 13-52} 12-43] 16-34] 16-15) 0-81] 0-34) 2-63 
15-91} 13-07} 11-38} 21-91) 13-88] 0-07] 6-00} 0-81 


Cost of Road Haulage in Canada.—In 1924 the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, in collaboration with the Highways Branch of the Department of Railways 
and Canals, carried out an inquiry into the cost of road haulage in Canada, similar 
to a previous inquiry of 1919, the results of which were published as a ‘Special 
Report on the Cost of Road Haulage in Canada” in the Monthly Bulletin of Agri- 
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cultural Statistics of Feb., 1921, p. 150. A report on the results of the inquiry 
of 1924 was published in the same Bulletin for June, 1925, p. 165. Table 56 gives 
the principal data collected in respect of Canada as a whole, by prevailing types of 
road. 
56.—Statistics of Road Haulage and Cost thereof for Canada, by Prevailing 
Types of Road, 1924. 

0000 —os—[—0—0”—=om=m=*> 


Reverses Kererace Average Average | Proportion 


Prevailing types. Average : z cost per cost per | of produce 
haul ee oa ‘< Se ton-mile | ton-mile | carried by 
wageon. é in waggon. | intruck. |motortruck. 
miles tons tons. cents cents. p.c 

Unimproved Earth......... 11-2 1-7 1-6 31 25 4 
Improved Earth............ 8-4 1-9 1-7 28 24 4 
Poor Gravelstcncncctae eines 7-7 1-4 1-4 40 40 10 
Good: Grawellscoeccctes wlorsceis Tel 1-5 1-6 39 36 15 
Waterbound Macadam...... 8-5 1-6 1-7 29 25 pai 
Macadam and Inferior....... 6-7 1-5 1-7 38 34 30 
Bituminous Macadam....... 7-4 2-0 2-3 30 38 22 
Cement Concrete..........- 13-4 1-0 1-9 29 24 70 
Average for all types... 8-5 1-76 1-66 30 rx 7-2 


ee 


Transportation and Marketing of Wheat.—Canadian wheat marketed 
overseas incurs a great variety of expenses, including freight charges, commissions, 
inspection fees, insurance, dealers’ profits, loading, unloading, etc. An investigation 
carried out for the year 1923 by the Internal Trade Division of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics has ascertained what these expenses amount to, on the basis of the 
delivery of an imaginary cargo of 1,000 bushels of wheat from an average western 
point to Liverpool. The chief items are as follows:—freight by rail, $150; freight by 
inland waters, $82.92; ocean freight, $62.10; commission, profits, fees, interest, 
loading and other handling charges, $87.03; insurance, $15.26. The average cost, 
therefore, of the transportation to and marketing at Liverpool of 1,000 bushels of 
wheat from a central point in the Prairie Provinces was, in 1923, $397.31, repre- 
senting about 40 cents per bushel.! 


Agricultural Irrigation.—In the drier parts of Western Canada, particularly 
in Southern Alberta and certain districts of British Columbia, irrigation has been 
successfully practised for many years. In Saskatchewan, Alberta and the North- 
west Territories, the construction of irrigation works is regulated by the Irrigation 
Act (R.S. 1906, c. 61) and amendments thereto; these Acts are now administered 
by the Dominion Water Power and Reclamation Service of the Department of the 
Interior. The Irrigation Districts Act of Alberta (R.S.A. 1922, c. 114) and amend- 
ing statutes provide for the formation of irrigation districts under the Dominion 
Irrigation Act, and authorize the raising of loans under by-laws adopted by voters 
of the district. In the province of Saskatchewan the Irrigation Districts Act, 1920 
(c. 84), provides for the formation of irrigation districts in a manner similar to 
Alberta. In British Columbia the granting of water rights comes under pro- 
vincial jurisdiction, and is under administration by the Controller of Water Rights, 
Department of Lands, Victoria, B.C. 


The construction of large irrigation projects in the Prairie Provinces has been 
confined, up to the present, to Alberta. Table 57, furnished by the Dominion 


1 For detailed statement, see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for Oct., 1924 (Vol. 17, . 
No. 194, pp. 308-4). ‘ 
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Water Power and Reclamation Service of the Department of the Interior, gives 
statistics for the year 1924 of the large irrigation projects, constructed either by 
private companies or under the provisions of the Irrigation Districts Act. 


57.—Statistics of Irrigation Projects in Southern Alberta, 1924. 
§S§SSSSSSma@39M0M=Ma9a9a SSS SSE ES 


: Source Area | Irrigable | Miles of | . Area 
Projects. of supply. of tract. area. ditches. peisd 
acres. acres. mniles. acres, 
C.P.R. Western Section........0.. 5.000: TBOw: Etc ertier-teys 1,145,336 218,980 1, 467-0 24,297 
C.P.R. Eastern Section................ Sarre. 1,212,074 400,000 2,500-01 84, 200 
C.P.R. Lethbridge Section............ St. Mary R... 434, 509 130,000 22502 71, 700 
Canada Land & Irrigation Company?..|Bow R....... 452,482 202, 640 366-0 9,720 
Taber Irrigation District.............. St. Mary R... 30,365 17, 249 74:0 13,051 
Lethbridge Northern Irrigation Dis- 

SERS ENE ai cons tic areln bieoDictorets wyolecia aus Oldman R.... 231,220 105,012 573-0 45,016 
United Irrigation District.............. Belly R....... 61,195 36, 158 175-9 5, 264 
New West Irrigation District.......... Bow Resse. 8,000 4,501 21-3 1,658 
Little Bow Irrigation District’. ....... Highwood R. 11,490 3,093 2-54 - 

ROGAN Semines concen eieriw a crise kos 3,586,671 | 1,117,633 5, 404-7 254, 906 
1 Approximate. 2 Excluding laterals. 3 Partly constructed. 4 Main diversion canal only. 


Outside of the development outlined above, there are approximately 795 small 
irrigation schémes in the Prairie Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta, of which 
400 have been licensed by the Dominion Government. It has been estimated that 
116,000 acres, of which approximately 70,000 acres are in Alberta, are irrigated by 
these schemes. It will be observed that the total area irrigated during 1924 in the 
nine projects shown in Table 57 amounted to 254,906 acres, which is an increase 
of 111,784 acres over the area irrigated by these projects during 1923. 

Table 58, also furnished by the Dominion Water Power and Reclamation Service 
of the Department of the Interior, gives statistics of crops grown during 1924 on 
401,501 acres situated within the projects shown in Table 57. 


58.—Statistics of Crops Grown on Irrigation Projects in Southern Alberta, 1924. 


Average Average 
Crops. Area. tae yield ee value 
paseo?) per acre. : per acre. 
acres. bush. bush, $ $ 

WNOAE ec csea send edi das even aeeaawisicsip.s 245,000 3,521,491 14-4 4,537,012 18-50 
OE an ae cite iis tee SBIR Sea 57,728 1, 674,470 29-0 711,584 12-35 
SSOTIO Vorratns. eS) he dete cate Scie oe ela tlahe ais 17,105 363,571 21:3 232,350 18-60 
MAS eta Se Ne te te rc aisieialow cilia. nv 'e's onto 3,874 34,067 8-8 108, 134 27-80 
AER TAP, a eee ace Solis cakthe Seem, 151 1,455 9-6 4,740 31°45 
PECs CT Nereis eS aN eS ea Rn 4,112 5,380 1:3 96, 840 23-50 
SNS on ener ee eR ts op ke atte clate sua sauce 1,228 16,471 13-4 16,594 13-50 
pe a ae ee ee ee 26,585 57,4761 2°21 533, 868 20-00 
Eee Fs tts MOR Tee oat aiw ew pera. eee « 15,517 14,5011 0-91 141,181 9-10 
APIO OES INS, MEN suck toa. Sule alsin eels 520 2,8641 5-51 10,532 20-10 
SE Te | Soy gna On ae 1,259 4,5341 3°61 26,266 20-90 
DEM Eee naa eeeh es feck nis cesecce es 1,524 5,4081 3°51 148,211 97°40 
BeguAtiatla. dessievwa eed. tvs 3, 243 609! 0-21 5,386 1-65 
Garden Roots.. fe 926 3,157} 38°41 174,356 189-00 
Green Peedi ee ee a oar 14,756 17,7701 1-21 129,700 8-80 
PURI EIEN Gis tod Utah oh 6.2:0's 2 oP 7,216 8,1821 1-11 106,366 14-75 
NUNES STU? s It iy Ca Pe ok 661 1, 2391 1-91 13,010 19-65 
LUTODTS 2 gee Oe eee ee 94 9321 9-91 7,458 79*25 

A I an IRN ea lois a la'g sg 848, Npon © 8 2 - - - - 
SS, eee rT eee ee 401,501 - - 7,003,538 17-50 

1 Tons. 
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Irrigation Projects of Canadian Pacific Railway Co.—The Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. has constructed and operated in the province of Alberta three large 
projects known as the Eastern, Western and Lethbridge sections. The total irrig- 
able area which can be served by these projects amounts to approximately 750,000 
acres, of which over 180,000 were irrigated in 1924. The total crop produced in 
1924 from 325,154 acres situated within the boundaries of these projects amounted 
to $6,075,494, or at the rate of $17.25 per acre. The Lethbridge section is the 
oldest irrigation project in the province of Alberta, 1924 being its 23rd year of 
operation. The Magrath, Raymond, Stirling and Coaldale areas are included in 
the section, and the Taber Irrigation District, comprising some 17,250 acres of 
irrigable land, also receives its water supply from this section. The Western and 
Eastern sections have been operating for 17 and 11 years respectively. 


Municipal Hail Insurance in the Prairie Provinces.—In addition to in- 
surance against hail by ordinary joint stock insurance companies, legislation has 
been enacted by each of the three Prairie Provinces, providing for insurance against 
loss of crops by hailstorms through a system of co-operative municipal hail in- 
surance. In Manitoba legislative facilities exist under the Manitoba District Hail 
Insurance Act, 1920; but the necessary number of municipalities have not as yet 
combined to start the system therein provided for. In Saskatchewan and Alberta 
government insurance against hail had its origin in 1910. At the present time 
municipal hail insurance in Saskatchewan is effected under the Saskatchewan 
Municipal Hail Insurance Act, 1920. The principle of this Act is the assessment 
of a fixed rate per acre and an additional rate, if necessary, upon land under crop 
in municipalities consenting to participate in the plan, and the payment of 
compensation at fixed rates per acre for insured crops destroyed by hail, the system 
being administered by a popularly elected body known as the Saskatchewan 
Municipal Hail Insurance Association. 


The Saskatchewan Municipal Hail Association carries insurance of approxim- 
ately $25,000,000 a year, representing the crops of 30,000 farmers. The cost charge 
is about 73 p.c. of the annual premiums, and a reserve of $1,600,000 has been accu- 
mulated. For further details see the official Public Service Monthly for May, 1925, 
-ssued by the Saskatchewan Bureau of Publications. 


i 

In Alberta the Hail Insurance Act is administered by the Alberta Hail Insurance 
Board, whose annual report for the year ended Jan. 31, 1925, indicates a decline 
in business done, as a result of the changes made in the Act at the 1924 session of 
the Legislature, when a voluntary instead of an automatic system of insurance 
was introduced. Field crops on 658,695 acres were covered by insurance, there 
being 5,611 applications for insurance and 1,492 claims, resulting in awards of 
$478,818 to the claimants. During the 6 years of operation, total assessments 
were $7,987,000, while payments for losses amounted to $6,739,000. Thus, out of 
every dollar received in premiums, 85 cents were returned in payment of losses, 
while 84 cents went to the reserve and surplus fund, and 6% cents covered the cost 
of administration. 


Flax Fibre.—Table 59, compiled from the records of the Economic Fibre 
Production Division of the Dominion Experimental Farms, shows the area, pro- 
duction and value of flax fibre and allied products in Canada for each of the years 
1915 to 1924. 
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59.—Area, Production and Value of Flax Fibre, etc., in Canada, 1915-1924. 
ee a ee eer ier 


Years. Area. Seed. Fibre. Tow. Seed. Fibre. Tow. Total. 
acres. bush. lb. tons. $ $ $ $ 
4,000 48,000) 1,600,000 80 76, 800 320,000 2,800 399, 600 
5,200 25,000 600,000 75 75,000 180,000 15,000 270,000 
8,000 72,000} 2,800,000 = 396,000] 1,540,000 — | 1,936,000 
20,000 110,000} 6,200,000 900 930,769} 1,085,000 270,000] 2,235,769 
20, 262 90,000} 4,416,000 1, 162) 967,500} 3,975,400 581,000] 4,942,900 
31,300 217,000) 7,440,000 1, 860 434,000) 5,952,000 744,000] 7,130,000 
6,515 52,120] 1,824,200 372 469,080) 1,550,570 148, 800] 2,168, 450 
1,200 10, 800 360,000 96) 21,600 72,000 11,520 105, 120 
3,300 20,000 272,650 744 50,000 111,375 4,440 165, 815 
5, 760 69,120} 1,785,600 183 172, 800 535,500 3,750 712,050 


Se eS ee ee ee ae ee ee ee ee ot i oe 
The area sown to flax for fibre in Canada for the year 1925 was 6,200 acres, all 


in the province of Ontario. 


Hives and Honey.—Table 60 shows the production and value of honey and 
beeswax in 1920, according to the census of 1921. The principal honey-producing 
provinces were Ontario and Quebec, which between them produced in 1920 more 
than 94 p.c. of the total. 


60.—Production and Value of Honey and Beeswax in Canada, by Provinces, 1920. 


On Farms. Not on Farms. Total. 
Provinces. uantity | Quan- ) Value of | Quantity Quantity 
of tity of honey | of honey | Value. | of honey | Value. 
honey. wax. | and wax. | and wax. and wax. 
lb. lb. $ lb. $ lb. $ 
GCanadasncen ie Sa Ee 4,937,055} 70,405) 1,262,834] 1,453,990] 370,417] 6,461,450] 1,633, 251 
Prince Edward Island.......... 2,305 = 596 3874 95 2,729 691 
ING UR COUN. tens Beye 19,362 167 6,397 8,221 2,693 27,750 9,090 
New Bruns wick... .3schecceen 26,211 402 7,602 20, 869 5,979 47,482 13,581 
MREDOO Limca aoe ake 1,559,885) 25,741 386, 321 364,203] 88,720} 1,949,829 475,041 
ODtATIO hha bch etree Lee 3,146,198] 42,060 802,780 977,291} 246,075] 4,165,549] 1,048,855 
1 EEN et oh: ee ee ee oe 66, 047 600 22,148 45,795} 15,123 112, 442 37,271 
Saskatchewan.................. 4,523 148 1,607 179 62 4,850 1, 669 
aN IG NE an ea € Ae 7,274 52 2,542 6,095 2,115 13,421 4,657 
British Columbia.............. 105,200} 1,235 32, 841 30,963} 9,555) 187,398 42,396 


There are at present no uniform annual statistics of hives and honey for all 
the provinces, but a synopsis of the existing provincial estimates for recent years 
was given in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for May, 1925, pp. 
128-131. These estimates showed a large increase since 1921, total estimated 
honey production in 1924 being about 15,804,000 Ib. and the average value per lb. 
16 cents. 


12.—International Agr'cultural Statistics. 


World’s Production of Cereals and Potatoes.—Table 61, constructed from 
data published by the International Agricultural Institute, shows the area and yield 
of wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn and potatoes for the years 1923 and 1924 in coun- 
tries of the northern hemisphere, and for the years 1923-24 and 1924-25 in countries 
of the southern hemisphere (Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, Austfalia and New Zealand). 
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The annual average areas and yields are also given for the five-year period 1918- 
1922 (1918-19 to 1922-23), and the areas and yields of 1924 (1924-25) are compared 
in percentages with those of the five-year periods. 

Wheat.—For 45 countries the production of wheat in 1924 was 3,070,454,000 
bushels from 219,698,000 acres, as compared with 3,454,534,000 bushels from 
217,006,000 acres in 1923 and 2,995,730,000 bushels from 213,797,000 acres, the 
five-year average for the years 1918-1922 (1918-19 to 1922-23). As compared with 
1923, the total area under wheat in the countries named showed in 1924 an increase 
of 2,692,000 acres, or 1-2 p.c., and the total production a decrease of 384,080,000 
bushels, or 11-1 p.c. As compared with the average, the yield was 2-5 and the acreage 
2-8 p.c. more. 

Rye.—In 27 countries the production was 727,697,000 bushels from 43,057,000 
acres in 1924, as against 935,115,000 bushels from 46,000,000 acres in 1923 and 
813,783,000 bushels from 45,311,000 acres, the average for the five years 1918-1922. 
The area under rye in 1924 was 6-4 and the yield 22-9 p.c. less than in 1923. As 
compared with the five-year average, the area was 5 and the yield 10-6 p.c. less. 

Barley.—In 43 countries the total yield in 1924 was 1,200,111,000 bushels from 
57,637,000 acres, as compared with 1,318,986,000 bushels from 57,909,000 acres 
in 1923 and with 1,182,275,000 bushels from 55,398,000 acres, the five-year average. 
The area in 1924 is 0-5 p.c. and the yield 9 p.c. less than in 1928, whilst as compared 
with the average, the area is 4 p.c. and the yield is 1-5 p.c. more. 

Oats.—In 39 countries the total production in 1924 was 3,475,647,000 bushels 
from 107,540,000 acres, as compared with 3,599,192,000 bushels from 105,277,000 
acres in 1923 and with 3,185,116,000 bushels from 106,526,000 acres, the five-year 
average. The area is 2-1 p.c. more than in 1923 and the yield 4 p.c. less. As 
compared with the five-year average, the yield is more by 9-1 p.c. and the acreage 
is more by 1 p.c. 

Corn.—In 24 countries the production was 3,309,046,000 bushels from 
145,764,000 acres, as against 3,878,353,000 bushels from 143,207,000 acres in 1923 
and 3,545,169,000 bushels from 138,201,000 acres, the five-year average. The 
area of 1924 is 1-8 p.c. more than that of 1923, but the yield is 14-7 p.c. less. As 
compared with the average, the area is 5-5 p.c. more and the yield 6-7 p.c. less. 

Potatoes.—In 35 countries the total yield was 2,866,505,000 short ewt. from 
29,819,000 acres, as compared with 2,613,045,000 ewt. from 29,780,000 acres in 1923 
and 2,562,653,000 ewt. from 28,979,000 acres, the five-year average. The acreage 
was 0-1 p.c. and the yield 9-7 p.c. more than in 1923, and as compared with the 
five-year average, the acreage was 2-9 p.c. and the yield 11-9 p.c. more. 

Average Yields per Acre-—Table 62 shows for the same countries as Table 61 
the average yields per acre of cereals and of potatoes for the year 1924, as compared 
with the average for the five years 1918-1922 (1918-19 to 1922-23). For wheat 
(45 countries) the yield per acre is 14 bushels, which is exactly equal to the average; 
for rye (27 countries) the yield is 16-9 bushels, as against 18 bushels; for barley 
(43 countries) 20-8 and 21-3; for oats (39 countries) 32-3 and 29-9; for corn 
(24 countries) 22-7 and 25-7; and for potatoes (35 countries) 96-1 and 88-4 cwt. 
The highest average yields per acre in 1924 are:—for wheat, Denmark 39-4; for 
rye, Belgium 36-9; for barley, the Netherlands 56-8; for oats, Belgium 63-6; for 
corn, New Zealand 49-5; and for potatoes, Belgium 161. In these comparisons the 
size of the country should be considered, as the smaller European countries are 


more intensively cultivated, and the average yields per acre are larger in con- 
sequence. 
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61.—-Acreage and Production of Cereals and of Potatoes in Countries of the World, 


1923 and 1924. 


1924 
i Average] - 
Countries. 1923. | 1924. | 1918-22.) ™ B-° | 1993, 1924. 
average. 
000 000 000 000 000 
; acres. | acres. | acres. D.C: bush. bush. 
Wheat— 
Germ ariy.: ip sw + ose% eiie-e ss 8,653} 3,623) 3,384! 107-1] 108,605 89,200 
SONS ULIAIAL, sacs es <cislgls defo oe» 475 482 460 104-9 8, 889 8,490 
TAOVO UIT Sit «<0 Sloleis ofue os. 346 340 323] 105-2 13,376 13,004 
FUP TIA co chiisisc « Uckloreti's « 2,303 2,462 2,148 114-6 36, 224 28,318 
= (UD GHONA TH Kactrinois wie s siaiSs «onic 205 149 181 82-2 8, 858 5, 866 
pam SiH ink 3 A ak a 10,489} 10,379] 10,311) 100-7) 157,112 
Bisthonian ace: . ices cont: « « 56} 4 44 40 111-6 737 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State..| 3,843] (£4,244) 3,640] 116-6 61,069 
LDR) Re eee 40) &. 87 25) 146-8 472 
t HEBADCOttae Bora...» Svelats.atchete 6: 13,673) 13,620) 12,648) 107-7) 275,573 
~ England and Wales........ 1,740} 41,545} 2,119 72°9 56, 821 
Se OURAN Gera. os Acie Atate ei eos. 59] 4. 49 69 72-0 2,320 
Northern Ireland.......... 7 5 if 47-6 228 
Trish Free State........... 32| FF 28 62 44-6 1,040 
Sp MAUL ARE 5, shale 5 cae 6 aie vioiave's « 3,320) # 3,499 8,024 115-7 67,706 
MERE edt eas o asa. oye ciaefioe «cs 11,554} 511,284) 11,257 100-2 224, 839 
POUT Aya sso 50 0.0 si 104 106 52} 205-6 1, 640 
Lithuania... Br 202 210 171 122-8 2,965 
BITS Lg ee 16 22 27 81-5 301 
Wa TMOEIN ESE Scan. cs ctyact etalp cle « 26 21 38 57-1 587 
“5 WNetapelan sits. .okistere cies os « 154 118 160 74-2 6,112 
POR enaacakies ctisye noes oc 2,514) [2,651] 2,574) 103-0 49,735 
POR Uae samnc cas Gite laisse ccs 1,055} ;. 945) 1,092 86-5 13,190 
FRQIIADIAS ne ince tists tape .e < 6,648} [7,839 5, 898 132-9 102,121 
SSeS WEGOMG CR tae. scteterioaiso he's 363] sige 3822 360 89-5 11,082 
Switzerland............... 160 160 182 87-6 5,453 
Czechoslovakia............ 1,507| £1,497 1,550 96-6 36, 226 
PBs is o's cfeicialaleebircie'c'a cis 12 73°7 248 
yp Oat, ones’ ac bveree. clus so 21,886} 22,056} 20,079 109-8 474,199 
~p, UNIGEOSEALOS 2. a baarescc. 58,308) 57,520} 64,406 89-3} 785,741 
MERI Ocanccre ss sina fsit's'o « 1,188) . 1,404) 1,883 74-5 8,217 
OTE Spas eee 191| 4. 190 167} 113-9 2,611 
Great Lebanon.... 3 116} = 99 116 85-1 1,396 
=e SOTATIS GIB 5 wo: ar0s sine ore 80,844) 31,181} 28,515) 109-3} 872,661) 360,640 
Se NAD OA area <as.05:5 «oa eae. 1,496), 9 1515019 1,805 88-1 28,403 25,406 
URGES eae Be.. cc. sees seh cs 875 884 865} 102-2 8,101 10, 289 
ee UU BOTIA GEM ag s.a et aete wiseat 2 3, 166 3,492 3,070 113-8 36,395 17,156 
SO D323) oe, A ee ee 1,587} 1,416) 1,355] 104-5 40, 654 34, 186 
French Morocco........... 2,249 2,461 2,000 123-0 20,050 28, 660 
AWTERS Ee ace sates tine onions > 1,559 1,108 1,379 80:3 9,921 5,181 
 LATRCREMIN acme kena neciee: 17,216) 17,793} 15,979 111-4 247,039 191,141 
By ALG ns ee eee eee 1,444 1, 400 1, 289 108-6 27,521 24, 866 
i BUM BIS Ne tance deus Lowes 1,056 850 739| 115-0 13,344 9,908 
Sey Se [a 9,498) 10,837 8,593 126-1 125, 654 161,322 
~- New Zealand.............. 174 167 239 69-8 4,098 5, 447 
2-01 Oa eae 217,006] 219,698) 213,797] 102-8] 3,454,534] 3,070,454 
RBye— 
Se AAI ARG afcis esate + eve.8 10,786] 10,526) 10,530 98-8] 282,455} 225,576 
SPP ity gh op by A a ee 922 928 834 111-3 15, 836 16,190 
pee P11 RR, Se ge 573 560 534| 104-8 20, 787 20, 671 
Balwamieccera ties soos ce cec 425 414 449 92-3 6, 862 4,414 
Sear ee, ae 575 466 558 83-4 15, 146 10,424 
Rie SADE Pretend cies = 5. s,00« 1, 802 1, 820 1,794 101-5 28,076 26, 281 
SR NE Re Re re 406 394 378| 104-4 6,550 5,451 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State. . 462 483 479} 100-7 5,906 5,541 
BOMAATE a rs seek oa.s 5: 583 564 587 96-1 9,448 11,260 
EBA OG ss a, aiste wa Rese pay oi 2,216 2,196 2,145 102-4 36,517 40, 241 
STOREY cus cic genta s «+ 1,620) 1,638} 1,493] 109-7 31,275 22,103 
Leen ESP pin ORS le el 315 310 316 98-0 6, 484 6,114 
erie: bene esp pat ena 649 658 544 121-0 10,770 7,849 
MeeNIAINIEL Co orca aa quite so 1,442 1,329 1, 239 107-2 23, 890 18, 295 
lean itd a 19 Ly; 20 84-2 392 304 
ee DUNE. class clea sne sede os 27 25 35 72°4 742 637 
~ Netherlands...:........... 519 489 492 99-4 14,353 15,560 
POBRA 8 cicc es SS eres 11,478) 10,915} 11,225 97-2} 284,730} 143,884 
Lyeciie tae eee 550 474 643] —73+7 5, 222 5,027 
OE 668 671 749 89-6 9, 607 5,963 
Se Lilie ot ae 869 654 914 71-6 24,401 11,052 
~ Switzerland....:.......... 48 48 53 90°5 1,646 1,433 


Average 
1918-22. 


000 
bush. 


85,332 

7,492 
11,487 
29,248 


2,995,730 


226,399 
13,589 
18, 083 

5,935 
13,473 
27,188 

5,964 

5,595 
10, 243 


197,375 
4,777 
9,244 

22,605 
1,658 


1924 
in p.c. 
of 


average. 
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61.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and of Potatoes in Countries of the World, 
1923 and 1924—continued. 


: Average 
Countries. 1928. 1924. | 1918-22. 
000 000 000 
acres. | acres. | acres. 
Rye—concluded. 

Czechoslovakia..........+- 2,123 2,070) 2,193, 
* /@ariai da a. kescscnbitaee are 1,448 891 1,181 
= United States i. saimcce sate 5,157] 4,173] 5,661 
SArgontintt ncnas case ree 315 341 261 
<A CHINO fe enee tease eee ooe eer 3 3 4 

Total s..¢ccecnlesasares 46,000; 43,057) 45,311 
Barley— 

Germany.in-c<chceneaecor 8,214) 3,574) 2,835 

Austrians. uence 334 341 313 

Beleiunt..c seca ee ee 85 78 86 

Bulgariaas.scesemsenene 544 525 509 

Denmark .e2 nc oee eee 690 745 612 

Spall, vache ote Nee eee 4,540! 4,344) 4,240 

Wsthomiace: ces aceeeereete 312 307 294 

Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 891 899 921 

Finland ccchoscatepinie 277 272 283 

IRPANCE s.\are:s isle op eee eye 1, 684 1,765 1, 634 

England and Wales........ 1,327 1,314 1,490 

Scotlands. 4/2... neers 159 152 172 

Northern Ireland.......... 2 2 3 

Trish ree State........... 151 164 182 

Flungaryrhen... once 1,137; 1,008) 1,199 

[tal Vids ag cto cer.ecmemtenenes 569 572 548 

Lisitvian \osencn seaee eee 434 443 351 

Lithwuaninives... ot eenocies sk 432 484 400 

mem brace sree etic els 9 9 6 

IN OF Way nthe eee erate 125 136 151 

Netherlands..............> 59 63 59 

Boland] eee sotto oe 2,964 3,011) 2,825 

Portugese: seen cole 170 156 176 

Rumania eee aces 4,642) 4,573) 3,869 

Sweden 393 428 419 

Switzerland 16 16 18 

Czechoslovakia, . 1, 697 1,676 1, 664 

Maltatems see see 7 6 7 

Canada 2,785 3,407 2,749 

United States ae: 7,905} 7,086} 7,758 

CYprugsseetccs oo eee nee 113 112 115 

Great Lebanon 64 59 64 

Indias Wena eeeeeree 7,401; 7,126) 7,223 

JADAILS See eee 2,549] 2,483) 2,883 

TROrG asa scr on see orn ai 2,171 2,125 1,992 

Algeriavn.s). teat ecnee 2,838} 3,158) 2,752 

PISY bss ce eee eer. oF 400 372 360 

French Morocco........... 2,803 3,120 2,368 

Tunisie caster etn oereion ee 1, 206 692) 1,083 

Arconting oe eee 638 680 624 

Chilosch eek coe 145 124 134 

Urigusiyactes ose eeee ee 5 5 4 

New Zealand .ootsesnn see 22 25 28 

WaGallso.a.t emerenct 57,909} 57,637) 55,398 
Cats— 

Germany so tosaaeeee 8,262} 8,710} 7,731 

Austriaca ness soseoneameone 802 763 704 

Belodumairn ae. ot emacs 654 654 617 

Bulganiave: secs cate oe 370 373 320 

Denimarks wo araeen cose 1,122 1,141 1,051 

Shc he Seana Meare aa acoe 1,595) 1,685) 1,556 

Pisthonwsaccc: a aeteeee eae 378 410 369 

Serb-Croat Slovene State.. 928 872 999 

inlaid sossney. nce eee nce 1,059] 1,049! 1,085 

HYAancesty catdechtnne een eee 8,457} 8,636] 8,122 

England and Wales 1,976 2,037 2,386 

Scotlands sso ee 968 956} 1,077 

Northern Ireland 352 333 419 

Irish Hree States ianee ee. 786 756 946 

Plingary. sscsese ee een 809 709 838 


1924 
in p.c. 
of 1923. 
average. 

000 

Dic: bush. 
94-4 53,339 
75-4 23, 232 
73-7 63 , 023 
130-7 4,368 
71-1 58 
95-0} 935,115 
126-1 109,324 
108-9 7,855 
90-4 4,182 
103-1 11,063 
121-8 32,457 
102-4 111, 862 
104-5 4,097 
97-6] 14,065 
96-2 3,789 
108-1 45,025 
88-2 45,033 
88-3 6, 253 
85-7 94 
89-9 5,568 
84-1 27,271 
105-3 10,500 
126-0 6,021 
121-1 7,957 
138-1 201 
90-1 3, 282 
105-7 2,946 
106-6 76,037 
88-5 2,453 
118-2 60, 870 
102-3 11,781 
86-3 778 
100-7 54, 982 
88-6 291 
123-9 76, 998 
91-3 198,185 
97-6 2,548 
92:3 1,194 
98-7 145,460 
86-1 73,445 
106-7 30,721 
114-7 46,917 
103-3 11,989 
131-7 35,371 
63-9 11,482 
108-9 12,056 
92-6 5,866 
117°5 79 
90-3 643 
104-0) 1,318,986 
112-7 387, 464 
108-4 24,340 
106-0 44,289 
116-8 8, 648 
108-6 59,393 
105-1 38,056 
111-3 7,475 
87-2 20,213 
101-4 20,086 
106-3 317,128 
85-4 89, 139 
88-7 42,331 
79°5 20, 109; 
80-0 33, 086 
85-1 25, 848 


1,182,275 


295, 886 
17, 239 
31,114 

5,945 
47,155 
31, 622 

9,050 
18, 642 
27,121 

236, 226 

101,903 
48, 680 
21,321 


48,355 
20,965 
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61.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and of Potatoes in Countries of the World, 
1923 and 1924—continued. 


Countries. 


RRCUIADIA ects cin ci ticicee os 


 CHSITES 1 eer Naty el eet eae 


CUVPIURO I, 6s ch ene eee me 


Witaguny tre eae ee 
New Zealand.....5<00000.8~ 


France 


Canada 


mee Hf Ro nist Bee ee 


Java and Madura.......... 
South Rhodesia........... 
New Zealand. .....:..:.... 


Potatoes— 
I 0 A 
BUS DARL RU bs cote St 


Spain. Eide sh welnalas weet. « 


Lo SEY PEE ne oe ea ee 
WRARPOL Oop AE sos. eat. 
England and Wales........ 
ee a ne en 


Average Tae Average 
1923. 1924. | 1918-22 an P 1923. 1924. 1918-22. 
average. 

000 000 000 000 000 000 

acres. | acres. | acres. p.c bush. bush. bush. 
1,223 1,106 1,201 92-1 37,485 31,338 32,940 
754 826 610 135-4 15,447 17,571 13,429 
816 803 720 111-5 21,437 17,491 18,032 
73 73 63] 117-3 2,987 2,035 1,477 
256 230 834 68-9 7,529 10,015 13,762 
381 377 391 96°3 19,598 19, 653 20,091 
6,215} 6,388} 5,879] 108-7} 228,399} 156,396 162, 469 
526 564 562 100-5 7,621 5,139 5,038 
3,324 3,056 2,915 104:8 58,980 39,542 71,147 
1,795} 1,911 1,775| 107-7 69, 809 70,017 66,319 
51 50 60 83-4 2,879 2,535 3,120 
2,081 2,090 1, 984 105-3 86, 292 78,080 64, 406 
14,388} 14,491} 15,417 94-0 563,998 405,976 453,776 
40,833] 42,452) 42,697 99-4] 1,223,360) 1,451,197) 1,225,902 
14 17 15 112-0 328 235 288 
3 2 3 80-0 58 42 45 
266 274 247 111-1 10,322 9,348 9,149 
600 622 578 107-7 18,117 8,600 10, 299 
29 49 18 265-2 391 1,024 269 
121 112 147 76:4 2,594 1,491 2,626 
2,747 2,647 2,413 109-7 76, 666 50,312 37,970 
79 81 71 115-0 3,056 3,184 2,538 
120 138 98 141-2 2,029 2,981 1,569 
64 147 163 90-5 2,265 6,539 7,201 
105,277) 107,540} 106,526} 101-0) 3,599,192) 3,475, 647| 3,185,116 
144 147 148 99-3 3,450 3,719 3,477 
1,364 1,465 1,377 106-4 26, 867 27,265 17, 102 
1,166 1,162 1,171 99-3 23,925 25, 804 25, 824 
4,452 4,857 4,618 105-2 84,782 149, 400 88, 241 
845 846 794 106-5 12, 673 18,027 12,112 
2,459 2,459 2,210 111-3 49, 247 74,123 43, 530 
3,790} 38,807} 8,799) 100-2 89,205} 105,680 85,754 
189 190 157 120-9 3, 831 4,161 2,521 
8,413 8,949 8,355 107+1 151,405 155, 460 137,501 
4 4 6 64-9 165 157 266 
398 389 382 101-9 10, 621 10, 239 9, 655 
318 295 284 103-8 13, 608 11,998 14, 837 
104,158) 105,012) 100,105) 104-9} 3,046,000 pees 2 ,806, 324 
19 22 32 69-2 591 669 354 
1,378 1,317 1,226 107-5 18,030 17,879 14,473 
16 24 16 151-9 230 241 197 
668 493 538 91:6 4,805 3,929 4,417 
45 41 35 115-5 283 205 212 
8,465 9,162 7,944 115°3 276,760 186,301 213 , 128 
80 58 65 89-2 2,062 1, 203 1,574 
569 460 533 86-3 6,499 4,600 6,076 
4,028 4,356 4,209 103-5 49, 890 66,761 53,274 
230 240 187 128-3 2,964 4,286 3,857 
9 9 10 85-1 460 426 463 
143,207] 145,764] 138,201] 105-5) 3,878,353) 3,309, 046 3,545,169 

000 000 000 

cwt. cwt. cwt. 
6,738} 6,821 6,143] 111-0) 693,939} 802,535) 639,099 
873 414 403 102-6 31,443 36,315 30, 827 
377 892 404 97-1 62,219 63, 184 60,425 
24 24 19 130-1 732 1,091 557 
204 177 215 82-6 27,298 16, 224 28,612 
757 779 795 98-0 57,298 53,561 61,440 
179 166 163 102-2 15,044 14, 890 15,117 
527 539 517 104-1 25, 583 22, 652 19,673 
168 166 183 90°9 9,480 13,980 11,775 
8,586 3,616 3,518 102-8 218,670 338,416 226,549 
467 452 555 81-5 61,734 60, 390 76,443 
137 138 160 86-7 18,390 18,928 24,421 
163 157 171 91-7 19, 842 18,566 21,297 
391 883 431 88-9 32,408 32, 647 44,036 


1924 


in p.c. 
of 


99 


we] Ch wURRISCwMAOHMOSOHMEN OWED 


SHAS wUK aw aaOS 


average. 
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61.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and of Potatoes in Countries of the World, 
1923 and 1924—concluded. 


ee 
————————————————————————————— 


Countries. 


INOL WAY are wales. « chiles 
Poland: 24... ée.0.e0 dee cee 


Sweden\. ac seeeees 


MQUNIS:. See. tds aoe aerate 
APcenting=. cassonaeeeece 
Chile. san. aokeck see oe 


: 1924 1924 
Average] ; Average | ; 
1928. | 1924. } 1918-22.) "EC | 1928. 1924, | 1918-22, | ™™ Bc 

average. average. 

000 000 v00 000 000 000 

acres. | acres. | acres. p.c. cwt. cewt. cwt. p.c 

646 612 643 95-2 29,415 33, 844 34, 106 99-2 
860 860 833 103-1 39,591 43, 167 35,581 121-3 
194 185 146 126°8 12,752 14, 897 12, 667 117-6 
853 436 310 140-7 85,940 86,556 29,538 123-8 
38 38 34 111-9 4,171 3, 823 3, 208 119-2 
5 8 3 106-2 546 409 375 109-2 
113 117 130 89-6 14, 562 12,911 18,797 68-7 
398 414 446 92-8 53,953 59, 230 65, 306 90-7 
5, 632 5,760 5,202 110-7 584, 100 592,375 558, 874 106-0 
430 466 835 139-3 40,753 34,090 21,460 158-8 
892 390 387 100-8 36, 140 30, 865 40,333 76-5 
111 111 126 87-5 13,975 11,905 16, 888 70:5 
1,573 1,567 1,558 100-6 137, 222 148, 617 135, 224 106-2 
561 562 745 75°4 55,497 56, 648 67, 681 83-7 
8,816 8, 662 3,890 94-1 247,435 272,870 230,481 118-4 
7 10 9 116-5 794 882 882 100-0 
47 18 44 41-2 717 453 1, 203 37-7 
3 3 105-4 88 85 98 86-3 
402 291 358 104-0 21,164 15,221 20,478 74-3 
87 67 79 84-7 7, 786 6, 282 6,502 95-9 
21 23 21 109-9 2,364 3,046 2,700 112-8 
29,780| 29,819] 28,979] 102-9] 2,613,045] 2,866,505 2,562,653) 111-9 


a ee es Re ee ee te ee ee ee ee 


62.—Average Yields per Acre of Cereals and of Potatoes in Countries of the World, 


1918-22 and 1924. 


ne ee ee ee eee ee ee eee a ee eee 


; Wheat. 

Countries. x 
verage 
1924. | 4918-22. 

bush. bush. 

per acre. | per acre. 
GerIMAN ya raves sis cai aisyetevosieisitieteers stein 24-6 25-2 
AUB UEIa Ney os eaEmeppicttehitasenia: 17-6 16-2 
Beleiumn has mos sere eel eee 38-3 35-6 
Bul Sartat we sere ce chcsonte outers aoe 11-5 13-6 
Denim ark os, /a:cisseisrsiel; ore aistaiv/elsiolete oiler 39-4 44-2 
SS DAN hos aes eersiess hie eerie gece 11-7 13-1 
PISEDONIAtecntiota we arcerinon cic shee atenee 12:3 13-3 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State..............- 13-6 12-8 
INLANG Keneseee wats eerie seater eeee 21-4 17-1 
TANGOS Ait set oaMp ide noes «nee arees 20-6 19-6 
Hnglandsind! Walésteenceurd.12 cers ace 32°9 31-5 
ICOUMAN are des serra strcwte ise careteten ares 37-0 39-2 
INorthornelre land .e oe veilene oes nee 31-4 33°5 
Trishwbnce state... taskstos dee cee 3l7 34-5 
EIA trate ettianste1< escalecelaneds tors os crouse 14-7 16-0 
DALY che wea is stip ateiosegs «ola tacts 15-1 15-1 
Wat lel. eremoter Gals sateen coer 14-9 13°7 
MACH ANIA 52 seri wale. 6 < 5 ccetieae aoe votre 15:8 16:0 
MEBXEMUDUNE screcrahsote Wa tecrae citron ee 14-4 16-8 
INOBW AV Aaiatewayecas ors aratetetstetetoratseheloehe sole mers 23-0 25-4 
Wetherlands ii isits%crtvonisen ahi eater 39-1 39°1 
OLA cine eiiersiack te eater Mea 12:3 16-5 
PORCUP allan tah, ictetectatn eet state 9-1 8-7 
Rumania 9-0 13-1 
Sweden....... 21-4 28-0 
Switzerland.. 29-6 29-9 
Czechoslovakia 21-5 21-2 
alta.... 31-0 25-3 
Canada...... 11-9 13-4 
United States 15-2 13-7 
Mex GOv sew es caver cae erp icocee oeeree 7-4 5-9 
VDUUB waters, NeieterstseTolelore eit nie « Meter 9-8 14-1 
Groot Lebanon. tein eet eee 8-9 6:7 


Rye. 

Average 
1924. | “1918-92. 
bush, bush. 
per acre. | per acre. 
21-4 21-5 
17-5 16°3 
36-9 33°8 
10°7 13-2 
22-4 24+1 
14-4 15-2 
13-8 15-8 
11-5 11-7 
20-0 17-4 
18-3 17-2 
13-5 15°3 
19-7 18-1 
11-9 13-1 
13°8 16-0 
18-4 18-2 
25-1 27-7 
31-8 30-9 
13°+2 17:6 
10-6 7:4 
8-9 12-4 
16-9 24-7 
29-9 31-3 
21:6 20:9 
15-4 14-2 
15-2 13-8 


Barley. 
Average 
1924. | “1918-22. 
bush. bush. 
per acre, | per acre. 

30-8 28-3 
21-1 17:9 
47-9 49-9 
15-1 17-4 
45-9 42-1 
19-3 20-3 
18-0 17-6 
15-0 13-6 
21-9 19-6 
27-2 22-0 
36-0 31-9 
39-7 37°8 
38:8 38-6 
37°0 40-2 
14-6 18-1 
15-2 16:7 
16°8 15:5 
19-2 18-1 
20-0 19-0 
34:4 33:1 
56:8 48-6 
18-4 21-1 
10:7 9-4 

6-7 17-8 
31-1 29-1 
33-1 32-4 
26-6 26°3 
43-4 30-4 
26-1 23°9 
26:5 24-0 
15-8 20-4 
12-4 11-4 


—~ le ee 
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62.—Average Yields per Acre of Cereals and of Potatoes in Countries of the World, 


1918-22 and 1924—concluded. 


Countries. 


a 
BipencCheMOroceO.es.0000 0 0s 
GUISE IE sattctnoace ve cole sista tes 


RETNA atk ee cteVorelaisva se ors 
PRUSUR REL Pee Peeters so) 0.6.s)cia sa aie ot 


ACS 9 1 ae aS Ae ee Re TER 
ST a tires tape | SU Oe 
Baars, jac Savarese owas 
PISWIIEE sas selvctaye- sic sielcere re 


England and Wales 


PCO MAN aids ateanieh a0s< orig at 
Northern Ireland............. 
Trish Pree State... cecceccsese 


Portugal.. 
Rumania. 


OORT a a Ree 


NN! ie ole ret hn org siete aie ad wre 
PDSIPPINOS 050500 cee iencce see 


French Morocco............+++ 
PUMA Ties. 5) eae aoe es Oh ao ae 
RP ORINIE with Wie alee van hain e'ss 6 
wae BMEs ve take mateadade tages ues 

BRT... UU een ie v's be arches 
Java and Madura............. 
South Rhodesia............... 
pO UA a 


soem eee eee 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. 


Average Average Average 
1924. | “1918-22. | 1924 | “to1g-99. | 1924. | “y918-99. 


bush, bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
per acre. | per acre .| per acre. | per acre. | per acre. | per acre. 


were enenee 


11-6 11-6 - - 19-2 19-3 
22-1 22-2 - - 30°2 31:3 
11:6 10-5 ~ - 17-5 18-0 
4-9 8-1 - - 5-8 11-9 
24-1 24-7 - - 28-9 29-8 
Sasleteleats 11-6 9-3 - - 17-1 13-5 
Havarareieterane 4-7 5°3 - - 3°6 6-4 
aR evn aes 10-7 11-8 4-3 5-6 10-3 7-1 
17-8 17-5 14-1 15:8 35-1 32-8 
ew aye veye'seiai 11-7 9-7 - - 14-5 15-0 
Sees ern 14-9 11-8 - - - ~ 
32-6 30:9 - - 33-1 36°4 
14-0 14-0 16-9 18-0 20-8 21-3 
| Oats. | Corn. | Potatoes. 

ewt. ewt. 
per acre. | per acre. 
na Seteeie eae : : 117-6 104-0 
: +8 76°4 
0 149-5 
“1 29-9 
5 133 +3 
8 17-3 
5 92-9 
“1 38-0 
2 64-4 
6 64°4 
5 137-8 
9 153-0 
1 135-5 
+2 102-1 
3 53-1 
2 42-7 
5 86-8 
9 95°3 
7 95-5 
5 144-1 
“1 146-4 
8 107°4 
64+1 
104-2 
133-7 
86°8 
117-1 
90-9 
59-2 
103-8 
27-2 
er Seahans 39-2 
ile oeea’ 57.3 
Bie Si dermttes 82.7 
er eee 128-0 


— | | | | | 
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Statistics of Farm Live Stock.—Table 63 gives the estimated numbers of 
horses, cattle, sheep and swine in a selection of countries for which information is 
available in respect of the years 1919 and 1924. For certain of the countries there 
are variations in the dates; these are indicated by foot-notes. 


63.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Named Countries, 1919 and 1924. 


Description and Countries. 


Spain 


ei i i ec a) 


Mis thoniass ss... scisesera nets ses) aoleeraere cleat ete ois 
PINIANGS.....% ochsts osu eure laetooven meee en eecet ements 


ie ic i ee i a) 


Canada 


Mexico. .tn cee. 
Australia... 
New Zealand 
Hey pt cdseeeen, . dobass sateen De eres 


Tunis, pubs Bec tases, ee eee eee ee 


1919, 


No. 


3,465, 278 
218,375! 
161,619 
558,471 
594,351 
164,980 
273,281 

2,502, 687 

1,906,348 
746,000 
282,500 4 
380,000 ® 
221,0621 

1,379,916 

25, 463, 6005 

3, 667,369 

779, 4961 
19,766,000 
929,385 5 

2,421, 2011 

363, 188 
31,192 
125,369 
78, 864 


Increase (++) 


1924. or 
decrease (—). 
No. No. p.c 
3, 849, 609 + 384,331 + 
282,6512} + 64,276 + 
252,314 + 90,695 + 
547,937 — 10,534 - 
634, 452 + 40,101 + 
207,023 + 42,043 + 
334, 354 + 61,073 + 
2,859, 400 + 356,713 + 
1,681,711 — 224,637 — 
849,771 + 103,771 + 
340,200 + 57,700 —- 
482,000 + 102,000 + 
185,035 — 36,027 — 
1, 845, 208 + 465,292 + 
22,232,200 —3, 231,400 — 
3,588,788 | — 78,571 - 
844,2812) + 64,785 + 
17,589,000 | —2,177,000 - 
391,367 — 538,018 - 
2,327,4402) — 93,761 = 
330, 430 — 382,758 — 
37,421 + 6, 229 = 
174,374 + 49,005 + 
71,497 - 7,367 — 


one 


OOOOWNRFONNWWAGOWH PN OID AOr 
Te ee a eS ee ee rire 3 Racha oe, 


WHUCOCOCHOSWHUINUNDHOPROOWHORUSH AM 


em OO bbe ee bb bo 


oe 


wh 


1 Year 1918. 2 Year 1923. 
6 Including Russia in Europe and Asia. 


3 Animals 8 years old and over. 


4Year 1921. 5 Year 1920. 


es et 


Cattle— 


Germany 


Austr 


Spain 


LEV fc Tese ta ose She otal << DGnaIN fer: Tee 


France 


NOT Way {5 fish adi ncrciec Racist Mean. caw 
AUUTMANIO Acer, Eee 

Soviet Union............ 

Canadaat on os 


Bayt. ccb AGS. 1... baobab Mee 


Tunis 


1 Year 1918. 2 Year 1920. 


3 Including buffaloes. 


16,317,600 
1,719,462 
1,285,956 
2/188, 142 
3,396,573 

406,569 
1,445,075} 

12,788,756 

12,453,626 
1,971,0522 

768,352 
865 ,0002 
1,049, 6422 

4,633,999 3 

39,058,0002 

10,085,011 

67,120,000 
3,965,600! 
2; 162,9842 

12,711,067 
3,035,478 

505,150 
1,322,173 
634,823 


17,296,280 | + 978,680 aia 
2,162,3854) + 442,923 ae 
1,627,655 | + 341,699 a= 
2,666,584 | + 478,442 eta 
3,486,129 | + 37,556 al 

500,508 | + 93,939 ie 
1,864,6454) + 419,570 ate 

14,024,960 | +-1,236,204 == 

11,988,540 | — 465,086 ay 
1,806,041 | — 165,011 = 

905,000 | + 136,648 te 
810,500 | — 54,500 = 
1,114,483 | + 64,791 ato 
5,398,704 | + 764,705 ota 

46,234,700 | -+7,176,700 F 
9,460,836 | — 624,175 = 

64,928,000 | —2,192,000 a 
4,600,214 | + 634,614 ar 
2,187,867 | + 24,883 Sa 

13 ,357,5084] + 646,441 oa he 
3,563,497 | + 528,019 ah 

689,237 | + 184,087 ta 
1,840,209 | + 518,036 air 
382,845 | — 251,978 aa 


4 Year 1923. 


tow bo bo bo 
2 > 


—s— _ 


— 
DOSBAMHAWARAWDRMA®WUIWDNPSOWHHAAIG 
ON FP PRE ROWNWOANWOPRNNIOEN ORNS 


Wwwre 
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63.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Named Countries, 1919 and 1924—concluded. 


Increase (+) 
or 


Description and Countries. 1919. 1924. 
decrease (—). 
No. No. No. Cc. 
Sheep— 

UP Datel Tale Coed Vee oee DCA CE Otic Sonera 5,340,579 5,717,198 + 376,619 7-0 
BARA CNIS Reece rien isis aiommievs asia Wibrerstece 454 ,3961 597,4133} + 143,017 81-°5 
SES Ci Ss Robe eee SRS Eee en Seen 509 ,466 302 ,666 — 206,800 40-6 
SORTER 8 8 Eau Seitoe aan aataedaee sere 19 3837 ,447 18,459,627 — 877,820 4-5 
_ SHE TER gb aea  eie Rasevel etapa eee 419 ,909 607,030 | + 187,121 44-6 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State........ USES Bas 5,301,923 7,639,257 | +2,337,334 44.4 
TOES iba DERE Bota teeerctn Cremer OC cRotaie in or ee eee ee 1,708,505 1,484,529 — 218,976 12-9 
WiPnOe See hate es ae eas ee ca ek csiee & 9,022,077 10,171,520 +1,149,448 12-7 
25,047,697 25,366,721 + 319,024 1-2 
1,284,1311 1,814,155 + 530,024 42-8 
907 ,9911 1,235,000 + 327,009 36-0 
730,0001 1,399,000 + 669,000 91-6 
1,207,923 2 1,506,850 + 7 


7,790,633 13,611,902 | +5,821,269 
47,689,4251| 67,083,600 | +19,394,175 
3,421,958 2,684,743 | — 737,215 
38,300,000 39,184,000 | + 634,000 


Ra 
or 
aw 


L+bi ttt i ++i tttt++++itti i++ 
2 


1-6 

2. 
1,089,9761) 1,728,216 | -- 638,240 58-4 
669 ,996 634,858 — 65,188 5-9 
11,472,852 14,443 ,341 +2,970,489 25°9 
Se SS CS Se BN area ea 858,107 1,084,703 | + '226.596 26-4 
ene i OT ee es ok a ee 5,079,629 8,214,585 -L3,134,956 61-7 
RG ee eee ea are wie eee cian emnie-nie yey 2,661,579 1,378,835 —1,282,744 48-9 
Une GROWER AITICR: bre dont areca ines Acacia 28,491,510 31,223 ,7463) -++-2,732,236 9-6 
PRLS ET UITEDSS winlajapesbafore Syakeres sid» ei scare tar are aiapile, veers. 75,554 ,0821 80,110,4613) +4,556,379 6-9 
WOW AOA LAELCL eerie ental: = cue cant Aerecs Srapteer stele topamenee 25 828,554 23,775,776 —2,052,778 7-9 


Swine— 
ROR TENT. Etec ooo ae pect ase s gctabiomie 11,518,103 16,843,512 | +5,325,409 + 46-2 
CURVE haghe, (SOc AeA eS Baar ia gece 1,107,031 1,478,2192] + 366,188 + 33-1 
EYES IVANE Settee, Sie ahaha aqas is oe wa saus alas ossiouatar> = aheleys’s 770,205 1,139,073 + 368,868 + 47-9 
NV AHTT Ne ete eno ted nem hee einer eee 715,909 2,868,139 +2,152,230 + 300-6 
Spyies Oe ks UR eee cose Spent enr eet 4,433 ,964 4,159,863 — 274,101 — 6:2 
SEA TOEESS Point g. 3 tie OTe as Ores Siar ite ee ree 150,072 284,530 + 134,458 + 89-6 
SNTeL TTR Rahat eet cane haya Marans; oestaiatyocaumpavoyereyst 4,389,460 5,801,830 +1,412,370 + 32-1 
Great Britain and Ireland.................... 2,914,336 4,504,722 | +1,590,386 + 56:5 
2,524,1461 2,458,006 — 66,140 —) 12-6 
481,2911 458,000 — 23,291 — 4-8 
1,400,0001 1,564,000 + 164,000 + 11-7 
126,865} 249 ,022 + 122,157 + 96:3 
2,289,548 3,133,144 | + 843,686 + 36-8 
14,666,300 16,828,400 +2,162,100 + 14-7 
4,040,070 5,069,181 | +1,029,111 + 25-5 
74,584,000 54,234,000 | —20,350,000 — 27-3 
1,654,0891 759,600 — 894,489 — 54-1 
21,331 13,053 | — 8,278 — 38:8 
127,598 55,681} — 71,917 — 56-4 
17;680 13,916 - 3,764 — 21:3 
A “one Seba Ra EGO aE ED aor Fee 695 ,968 897,8742) -+ 201,906 + 29-0 
USELESS Os ee re eee 235 ,347 414,271 | + 178,924 + 76:0 


1 Year 1920. 2 Year 1923. 


According to this table, horses (24 countries) show increased numbers in all 
- the countries of the Old World, with five exceptions, viz:—Denmark, Great Britain 
and Ireland, Norway, Russia and Tunis. Decreases are also shown for Canada, 
the United States, Mexico, Australia and New Zealand. Cattle (24 countries) 
have declined in numbers in six cases, viz: —Great Britain and Ireland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Canada, the United States and Tunis. Sheep (26 countries) have in- 
creased with seven exceptions, viz:—Denmark, Spain, Tunis, Finland, Canada, the 
Falkland Islands and New Zealand. Swine (22 countries) show decreases for eight 
countries, vizi—-Spain, Hungary, Latvia, the United States, Mexico, Egypt, 
French Morocco and Tunis. 
Table 64 summarizes the data in Table 63 by continents. 
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64.—Numbers of Farm Animals, by Continents, 1924, as compared with 1919. 


Nore.—For certain countries, as shown in the footnote to Table 68, the data relate to years other than 
1919 and 1924. Included in the figures for Europe are those of the Soviet Territories in Asia. 


Increase (+) or 


Description and Continents. 1919. 1924. decrease (—). 
No. p.c. 
Pe Sa ee eee eee 
aa 
1b colo Beene oer onpocars.. ont on ac cnarrercnon jax 38,318,468 36,583,865 | — 1,734,603 — 4-6 
North es) Central AMericaj.ccnatas< 9 reiene 25,142,250 22,413,436 | — 2,728,814 — 10-9 
North Africa. jaccace seg, sat toa spite’ «octet 235 ,425 283,292 | + 47,867 =. 20-3 
Oceahia., kan eee 2,784,389 2,657,870 | — 126,519 See Bs 
Ota S ndais-cte\e ceiaaome ar Rie eae 66,480,532 61,938,463 | — 4,542,069 — 68 
ttl 
eee “ae acd ohanayctcsackl s Gear 0 OTR Stee eteae oe 100,347,804 | 111,837,064 | +11,489,260 + 11-4 
North and Central ‘Americactnin ss: meee 83,333 595 81,176,917 | — 2,156,678 — 2-6 
North Africae: cacao toeee ae ee eee 2,462,146 2,912,291] + 450,146 + 18-2 
Oceania! : .\incacenseodecie trate rata ee eeree 15,746,545 16,921,005 | + 1,174,460 + 4 
Total's aes, dcosise soe ee oh ois oer 201,890,090 | 212,847,277 | +10,957,187 + 5-4 
Sheep— ‘ 
I Ritgo\e)- Weee EBASE Anon enen aaa Go een scar ace 126,747,102 156,996,468 | +30,249,366 + 23-8 
North: and Central America...............+. ~ 54,954,782 58,625,158 | + 3,670,376 + 6-7 
INGe) gelaWe-Wiulc: Bema MERCED OCmnmo ne mccer COG ce 8,599,315 10,678,123 | + 2,078,808 + 24-1 
South Africas isc ciiesla siete aren orecte any eine teres entetes 28,491,510 31,223,746 | + 2,732,236 + 91 
OGCANIA 2s jie cd eats wieiele ee nerd deiea/ esate eta wale 101,382,636 103,886,237 | + 2,503,601 + 2-4 
Motalt.c.:c scmeec eteion ee eeer ae 320,175,345 361,409,732 | +41,234,387 + 12-8 
Swine— 
D120) 0): ton Se O COI TT OOO L clk aro oer: 47,487,142 61,765,460 | +14,278,318 + 30-1 
North and Central America...........-----.- 80,278,159 60,062,781 | —20,215,378 — 25-2 
North Aiticss:. sic meee combing a steerer 166,609 82,650 | — 83,959 — 50-4 
Oceamia eras iach ete asoreiene ale syn oleae Adin s Shores tare 931,315 1,312,145 | + 380,830 + 40-8 
Ota carers tesvays enters eeetaherevers Mee ebaaee 128,863 ,225 123,223,036 | — 5,640,189 — 4-4 


From Table 64 it will be observed that horses have decreased by 6-8 p.c. in 
countries which represent about two-thirds of the world’s aggregate. The diminu- 
tion in Europe is principally due to Russia, and in North and Central America to 
the United States. In cattle the figures available for Europe comprise more than 
four-fifths and for North and Central America nearly all the bovine animals in 
these continents; the aggregate in the table (Asia and South America being ex- 
cluded) covers only about 38 p.c. of the world’s total. The large increase in 
Europe, particularly in Russia, and the relatively large increases in North Africa and 
Oceania have more than compensated for the reductions in North and Central 
America (in the United States in particular); so that for the countries under review 
there is an aggregate increase of 5-4 p.c. For sheep, the countries in the table 
possess about 68 p.c. of the world’s total, and the aggregate shows the large net 
increase of 12-8 p.c., in which all the continents participate. Swine, which include 
about 65 p.c. of the world’s total, show a net decrease of 4-4 p.c. The increase 
in Europe is offset by a decrease in the American continents, caused principally 
by the latest figures for the United States, where the number shows a decline of 
20,350,000, or 27-3 p.c. ; 

Comparison with Pre-War Period.—The International Year Book of 
Agricultural Statistics for 1924-25, published by the International Agricultural 
Institute, contains tables comparing the total numbers of the world’s live stock in 
1924 or nearest year with 1913 or nearest year. Table 65 gives a general indication 
of the position of the world’s totals of live stock at the two dates considered. 
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65.—World’s Live Stock at Dates Nearest to 1913 and 1924. 


Number at Increase (-++) 
Description. date nearest— or decrease (—). 
1913 1924. No p.c 
000 head. 000 head. 000 head. 

Lg DONO Spo aot oR AReSS once oO Dee B ACO apr, a70c i Bs 106,796 98,600 — 8,196 = {CU 
REDO. eee StS foe awn eaealimeda ten nes 510,315 556,925 + 46,610 + 9-1 
BORIOE OA tot Sled osicis nk os Rem ci tarcesis aes oe 560,008 531,407 — 28,601 — 5-1 
POVSNO SS relics fe ies ose ale + o.ctt Sohne Rree/aleinZISeG ne), 183 ,348 188 ,456 + 5,108 + 2-8 


It thus appears that, as compared with pre-war figures, there has been a con- 
siderable increase (9 p.c.) in cattle, a smaller increase (3 p.c.) in swine, but a re- 
duction in horses (8 p.c.) and in sheep (5 p.c.). 


Dairy Production of Various Countries——Table 66 shows the estimated 
number of milch cows and the production of butter and cheese in various countries 
of the world. It is compiled from a monograph entitled “Milk and Milk Products: 
Statistical Survey of Production and Trade,” published in 1924 by the Interna- 
tional Agricultural Institute at Rome. 


66.—Estimated Number of Milch Cows and Production of Butter and Cheese 
in Named Countries. 


Countries. Milch Cows.1 Butter. Cheese. 
No. lb. lb. 

Czechoslovakia............. Soars Moe eysveresaveteers svete lererenie aes 2,027,847 2,952 ,0003 8,557,0008 
Maa TIARAS St Es Cle. Wee be pele ola cweae cana octet phere? 1,310,893 254,000,000# 55,100,0002 
[OPUS TG Be 2 SRR ees 3 SA Sih ode een REE AERA HTL ee 1,218,622 20,832 ,0003 7,258,0003 
Bre is ee oe wack ooo re TN ave nd ate oye ois eee o POEIE cree ere ct 7,169,670 75 ,403,0002) 277,007,0002 
SUES oS Re ey SA ae eae ae OOS EES 8,206,170 77,482 ,0003 34,500,000 2 
GCeoap pritain and Troland Ae cov. wars, s+ ooteleciaiee i evele seo a.0tey- 4,606,902 280,000,0002] 108,000,0002 
BRE TIOUEATCIS tex Pts 4. Sa he ae ee a otsictetee iis a ahiicy 1,085,713 117,773,0003} 181,229,0008 
PRES RUE onsen fas xiv, AA years Mote oes Mayes 0 6. nla, oie wince eal 36 o.= 720,176 2,551,0003 24,457 ,0004 
“Sh EIB IE, 8 sole Gp ACen oto Gee eet DS ORCA PSC) aa Roeiean 1,739,000 61,318,0003 36,986,0004 
OSES EG OS a ie ire fog. | CCR ein Rees eee 760,000 28,700,0002) 122,000,0002 
CUP APSE, A At od alate elt a CIs oo ae 8,324,653 215,179,0002} 135,821,0003 
Ranta AEP se iin oaeye ae cite aTayaree PRS eso weyilele Ble ela decis 24 082,000 1,778,500,0002] 875,000,0003 
Pe ORIOL S OP a5, 5,6 si dsa areiareeie esau oka dibee wun" s jadaroiiehe) srs: Va, 2), oYeLals, = 3,294,987 73,617 ,0003 47,512,0003 
om Bee gh OE BOE PAA oe 6 See i ae 202,151 2,512 ,0002 6,271,0002 
CPPCC i ats iene C Cnity, iD R a Ee oe eRe oe 53,750 1,205 ,0002 - 

Union VE CUESR EEN LOS OTA Svein cra (cherie the Soe ya oan ye Wiertiaseta:c'> 2,263,778 21,873 ,0002 5,340,0002 
arent ty Ae me rata csr ars Gao e wae ea eG Naha dik oie cle es 2,419,809 267 ,072,0002 82,655 ,0002 
Sa OTE TRE 71 NS OS EE > re AOL Ne 1,116,828 132,481,0002} 142,076,0002 


1 1922 or nearest year available. 2 Total production. % Production of creameries and factories only. 


For butter the principal exporting countries, with the quantity exported in 
1923, are as follows:—Denmark 246,160,000 Ib; New Zealand 140,012,000 lb.; 
Argentina 62,360,000 lb.; Netherlands 52,770,000 lb. Countries importing butter 
are led by Great Britain and Ireland with 574,033,000 lb. France imported 
23,200,000 lb. and was followed by Belgium with 21,342,000 lb. and Switzerland 
with 14,684,000 lb. For cheese the principal exporting countries in 1923 
were :—New Zealand 161,444,000 lb.; Netherlands 136,647,000 Ib.; Canada 
116,202,000 lb.; Italy 50,389,000 lb.; France 33,227,000 lb.; and Switzerland 
39,045,000 lb.; whilst for imports Great Britain and Ireland took 318,220,000 lb.; 
the United States 64,420,000 lb.; France 54,297,000 lb.; Germany 24,930,000 lb.; 
and Italy 10,228,000 Ib. 
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III.—FORESTRY. 


1.—Physiography, Geology and Climate from a Forestry 
Viewpoint. 


The Dominion of Canada may be roughly divided into three main drainage 
areas—the Pacific slope west of the Rocky mountains, the Great Plains region, 
draining into the Arctic and Hudson bay, and the basin of the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence, together with the Maritime Provinces. These three regions support 
three distinct types of forest growth. 


The Pacific Slope.—The Pacific slope is characterized by numerous systems 
of mountains running approximately parallel and extending from the southeast to 
the northwest. The Rocky mountains vary in elevation from 5,000 to 10,000 feet 
above sea level, with individual peaks extending well above 10,000 feet. Between 
this system and the Pacific are the Selkirk and Caribou mountains, the Interior 
plateau and the Coast mountains and lesser ranges, terminating with the sunken 
range whose upper elevations form Vancouver island, the Queen Charlotte group 
and other coast islands. The chief rivers follow the valleys between these ranges, 
breaking through in some cases along the shorter cross valleys from east to west. 

The Rocky mountains are formed chiefly of Paleozoic rocks, as are also the 
islands on the coast. The Coast range is almost entirely granitic and the Selkirks 
pre-Cambrian or Cambrian. The intervening ranges are of. mixed formations, 
varying from rocks of sedimentary origin to granites. The best soil in British 
Columbia is concentrated in valley bottoms or alluvial deltas, and the purely agri- 
cultural area has been estimated at 20,700 square miles or about 6 p.c. of the land 
area, 

The climate along the coast is mild and humid, with a mean annual temperature 
varying from 44° to 49° F. The precipitation is the heaviest in Canada, varying 
from 40 to 120 inches. The greater part of this precipitation falls during autumn 
and winter, however, only 30 p.c. falling during the growing season, to which fact 
is sometimes ascribed the scarcity of deciduous-leaved forest growth, which requires 
more moisture during the growing season. In any case, coniferous tree growth in 
this region is the most luxuriant in Canada, and the forests have the most rapid. 
rate of growth, the largest individual trees and the heaviest stands of timber in 
Canada, extending from sea level up to elevations of 3,500 or 4,000 feet. The 
Interior Dry belt of British Columbia has a low annual precipitation, varying 
from 10 to 20 inches. Extremes of temperature from 100° F. to — 45° F. make this 
a region unfavourable to tree growth. The winds from the Pacific which precipitate 
most of their moisture on the Coast range cross this interior plateau and give up a 
large part of what remains when they reach the Selkirk and Rocky ranges, forming 
what may be termed the Interior Wet belt, centred in the Columbia valley. Here 
the precipitation varies from 30 to 60 inches, taking the form of snow in higher 
altitudes. Temperatures vary from 100° F. to-17° ¥. In the Rocky Mountain 
range itself the climate is more extreme and variable than to the westward. 

The Great Plains.—East of the Rockies lies the Great Plains region, com- 
posed of a variety of topographical types. From the foothills of the Rockies, the 
country slopes gradually eastward and northward. The prairie country extends 
from the international boundary to the 55th parallel along the foothills, gradually 
tapering down toward the east to a point near the lake of the Woods. This area is 
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now most entirely treeless, with rich fertile soil, and is at present a purely agri- 
cultural or pastoral country. Whether its present treeless condition is due to 
climatic or other causes is problematical, but the presence of isolated patches of 
tree growth in situations well protected from fires would seem to indicate that 
repeated burning accounts, at least in part, for its present treeless state. The 
underlying rocks are of the Tertiary and Mesozoic ages. ‘The climate of Alberta 
is extremely variable in winter, due to a warm, dry wind known as the “Chinook’ 4 
which blows from the south and southwest and extends its influence from the inter- 
national boundary to the Peace river and eastward to Regina in Saskatchewan. In 
summer the isotherms run almost due north and south in Alberta. Rainfall varies 
from 15 to 20 inches. The temperature in Manitoba has an absolute recorded range 
of 150° F., with a mean range of 71°. Saskatchewan and Alberta are more temperate, 
especially where they are affected by the “Chinook”. North of the treeless prairies 
is a region, largely unexplored, covered at first by a comparatively light forest growth 
which toward the north and east gives way to the sub-Arctic “tundra”’—a region 
of muskeg and bare, glacier-worn rocks of the Laurentian and pre-Cambrian types. 

These Laurentian rocks in Canada form the Archean or Canadian Shield, with 
a distinct type of topography. This rock formation covers a huge irregular triangle 
with its apex near the Thousand islands in the St. Lawrence, from which point 
one arm extends northwesterly to the mouth of the Mackenzie river and the other 
northeasterly down the St. Lawrence valley to include the Labrador peninsula. 
This entire region has been reduced to a peneplain condition by repeated glacial 
action which has worn down the high elevations and scoured out most of the soil 
except in isolated depressions. It is covered with innumerable lakes, muskegs or 
bogs and.rivers. The climate in the northern portion is as a rule too severe for 
continuous successful. agriculture, but this region is covered by a comparatively 
light forest growth gradually thinning out toward the north and toward Hudson 
bay and James bay to the “tundra” type referred to. The southern portion of the 
shield is to a great extent agricultural land, actual or potential, much of it being still 
heavily forested. 


The St. Lawrence and Atlantic Slope.—The basin of the St. Lawrence and 
the Great Lakes contains a variety of topographical and geological types. The north 
shores of lake Superior and Georgian bay, the upper Ottawa River valley and the 
southern part of Labrador, are part of the Laurentian Shield already described. 
Here the climate is tempered in part by the presence of the lakes and the gulf of 


St. Lawrence, but is, nevertheless, severe and variable. To the south, soil and. 


climate improve, and the southwestern peninsula of Ontario, the north shore of 
lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence valley are all essentially agricultural land. The 
rock is of sedimentary origin of the Paleozoic age. 

The Maritime Provinces, with a general slope toward the Atlantic, are varied 
in topography and geology. The climate resembles that of southern Ontario, being 
modified by the presence of the ocean. Precipitation is above 35 inches annually. 


This region supports a type of forest similar to that of the southern portion of the 
Archeean Shield. 


2.—Main Types of Forest Growth. 


Physiographic, climatic and soil conditions in Canada generally seem to favour 
the coniferous type of forest. While the more fertile portions of Ontario, Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces supported a heavy virgin growth of hardwoods, the 
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greater part of Canada’s forest area is covered with spruce, pine, balsam, Douglas 
fir and other coniferous softwoods. Three main groups of forest growth in Canada 
follow the main physiographic divisions already mentioned. These groups are the 
Cordilleran, the Great Plains and the Eastern forests. 


The Cordilleran Forest.—The Cordilleran forest, which covers the greater 
part of the Pacific slope, may be sub-divided into the Coast belt, the Interior Dry 
pelt, the Interior Wet belt and the Rocky Mountain belt. The Coast belt includes 
several distinct forest types, their character being determined by variations in 
climatic and topographic conditions, among which altitude and precipitation have 
had the greatest effect on forest growth. Douglas fir and red cedar are the principal 
species in the southern portion of the belt at altitudes up to 2,000 or 2,500 feet. 
With these are associated hemlock, white pine, amabilis and lowland fir. Toward 
the north and at higher altitudes, Douglas fir disappears and red cedar and hemlock 
are the important trees, with amabilis fir and yellow cypress as subsidiaries. In 
the Queen Charlotte islands and along the coast, Sitka spruce and western hemlock 
form a lowland type. 
Western yellow or “bull” pine predominates at low altitudes, bordering on the 
grass lands in the Interior Dry belt. Douglas fir gradually increases in importance 
until it predominates at elevations up to 3,500 and 4,500 feet. Western larch covers 
a limited area between the true yellow pine and Douglas fir types. At the northern 
latitudinal and upper altitudinal limits of the Douglas fir type, an Engelmann 
spruce type develops, which merges into a spruce-alpine fir type at still higher 
altitudes. Todgepole pine has taken the place of Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, 
and, in some cases, yellow pine on burned-over areas, and has become to a con- 
siderable extent established as a distinct type. 
Forest types similar to those of the coast have developed in the Interior Wet 
belt. In the southern portion of this belt, red cedar predominates in the wetter 
situations, mixed with Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, white pine, hemlock, western 
larch, alpine fir, lowland fir and cottonwood. On the benches and lower valley 
slopes, hemlock and cedar are the important species. Engelmann spruce replaces 
hemlock at higher elevations, cedar gradually disappears and the. spruce-alpine 
fir type stretches up to timber line. To the north, Engelmann spruce and alpine fir 
are more prominent and the other species are gradually eliminated. 

The Rocky Mountain belt includes portions of the Dry belt types to the south 
and those of the Interior Wet belt further north. Otherwise the typical forest of 
the Rocky mountains is made up of Engelmann spruce and some white spruce, with 
an increasing proportion of alpine fir as the altitude increases. This type has 
suffered so severely from fire, especially on the dry eastern slopes, that lodgepole 
pine has established itself permanently in some cases and temporarily in others on 
burned-over areas. 

Most of the commercially important species of the Cordilleran region are 
confined to British Columbia. The spruce-fir-lodgepole pine type of the northern 
interior extends across the Rockies into the foot-hills of Alberta. Certain species, 
such as Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, lowland and alpine fir and lodgepole pine, 
are also found in western Alberta, but in few cases do they extend any great distance 
eastward. 

The Forests of the Great Plains.—The Great Plains region may be divided 
into the Prairie, Northern Forest and sub-Arctic belts. There are no great variations 
in altitude in the region, and soil conditions and latitude determine the distribution 
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of forest types. ‘The Prairie belt in southern Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
extends north from the international boundary for 200 to 400 miles. Patches of 
tree growth in protected situations are made up chiefly of aspen poplar, with some 
white spruce and jack pine. North of this purely agricultural and pastoral area 
is the great Northern Forest belt, from 300 to 400 miles wide, which extends from 
Alaska to Labrador, covering the northern part of the Laurentian Shield as far as 
the limits of commercial tree growth. Originally, white spruce predominated over, 
this entire belt and it still forms the most important type commercially, although 
it has suffered severely through forest fires. In the east, balsam fir is an important 
associate and the spruce-balsam fir type makes up most of the pulpwood resources 
of eastern Canada. The black spruce-eastern larch (tamarack) type occupies 
poorly-drained areas within this belt. Enormous areas have been burned over by 
forest fires. Aspen poplar has replaced the spruce and balsam on the best soil 
in these areas, and is now the most prevalent species, although this condition may 
not be permanent. Jack pine has taken possession of the dryer, lighter soils, in 
some cases permanently. Paper birch comes in with aspen poplar toward the 
east, and balsam poplar occurs in the moister situations. Jack pine, aspen and 
balsam poplar reach a higher development along the Peace river in northern Alberta 
than they do elsewhere in America. Along its northern margin this belt merges 
into the sub-Arctic “tundra’”’, with tree growth confined to narrow strips along 
waterways. To the northward, balsam fir disappears early from the forest growth, 
followed by balsam poplar, jack pine, aspen and paper birch, leaving white spruce, 
black spruce, tamarack or larch, and willow to define the northern limit of tree 
growth. This may be roughly indicated by a line drawn from the mouth of the 
Mackenzie river on the Arctic ocean to the mouth of the Churchill river on Hudson 
bay and across the Labrador peninsula at about 58° N. latitude. 


The Eastern Forests.—In southeastern Canada a number of belts of forest 
growth with distinctive characteristics are recognized. The hardwood belts include 
the Carolinian zone, confined to the north shore of lake Erie and the western part 
of lake Ontario. This is important only as forming the northern fringe of a type 
which covers a large area in the central Eastern United States, and includes a 
number of species not found elsewhere in Canada. North of this zone, still in 
the purely agricultural and pastoral area, the original forests were of the commer- 
cially important hardwoods, such as maple, elm, basswood, oak, yellow birch, 
hickory and beech, with patches of pine, hemlock and other conifers on the lighter 
soils. This area has been largely cleared and devoted to agriculture and the 
original forest type is to be seen only on farmers’ wood lots. 

Since the beginning of the lumbering industry in Canada, the region north 
of this belt, extending, roughly speaking, to the height of !and between the St. 
uawrence and Hudson bay waters, has been the centre of the most extensive exploit- 
ation, and still occupies that position as far as eastern Canada is concerned. The 
forest types which still exist in this region vary considerably owing to soil and 
other conditions, but generally speaking white pine occupies the better situations 
on the lighter soils, and reaches its highest development in this belt. With it is 
frequently associated the red or Norway pine. On heavier soils, spruce, hemlock, 
and the commercial hardwoods occupy a minor position. Cedar, tamarack and 
black spruce form typical stands in poorly-drained situations. Hardwood ridges, 
carrying chiefly maple and yellow birch, occur in the southern part of this belt. 
These, with hemlock, extend north to a line running approximately from the north- 
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east corner of lake Superior to the mouth of the Saguenay river. The extensive 
lumbering operations of the past century, together with repeated forest fires, have 
greatly modified these original types. The exclusive cutting of white and red pine, 
practised until recently, has resulted in the displacement of these species by spruce, 
balsam fir, jack pine and the hardwoods, the spruce-balsam fir pulpwood areas 
being the most valuable type remaining. Jack pine has come in extensively on 
burned-over areas on lighter soils, and aspen and paper birch are being rapidly 
established as a temporary type. Along its northern border, this mixed hardwood 
and softwood type merges into the Northern Forest belt already described, with 
the disappearance of the hemlock, white and red pines and the commercial 
hardwoods. 

The Acadian belt covers the Maritime provinces and the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence in Quebec. The forest is similar to that of the New England states, 
being characterized by red spruce. With this are found varying proportions of 
white spruce and balsam fir. In the mixed softwood and hardwood type, which 
also occurs in this belt, white pine and hemlock occur, with yellow birch, maple 
and beech representing the commercial hardwoods. Cedar is fairly abundant in 
the western portion of this region. Burned-over areas in the Acadian belt are 
chiefly occupied by aspen and white birch as temporary species. 


3.—Important Tree Species. 


In Canada there are approximately 160 different species and varieties of plants 
reaching tree size. Only thirty-one of these are coniferous, but the wood of these 
forms 80 p.c. of our standing timber and 95 p.c. of our sawn lumber. While the 
actual number of species of deciduous-leaved trees seems large in comparison to 
their commercial importance, out of a total of some ninety species and varieties, 
only four or five are worthy of comparison with the conifers. A detailed description 
of the more important species of Canadian forest trees was given on pp. 282-285 
of the 1924 Year Book. 


4.—Forest Resources. 


The total land area of Canada is approximately 3,650,000 square miles. Land 
suitable for agriculture, including pastoral land, has been estimated at 559,628 
square miles, of which about 90,000 square miles are at present devoted to field 
crops. The area covered by existing forests covers approximately 1,227,000 square 
miles, some of which is agricultural land. Less than 40 p.c. of this carries merchant- 
able timber (6 inches in diameter), and only about 20 p.c. carries saw timber (10 
inches in diameter). The balance of the forested area carries young stands which 
have come up after fire or cutting. On a considerable proportion of this area the 
succeeding stands are inferior to the original forests. Under present conditions 
about a quarter of the timber of commercial size is commercially inaccessible, so that 
the forests on about two-thirds of our forest area are either too small or too expensive 
to be operated profitably. This is not a permanent condition, since accessibility 
depends primarily on market standards, current prices and transportation facilities, 
and all these factors are tending to increase the extent to which standing timber 
can be utilized. Young stands, as they reach maturity, also increase the area of 
accessible timber, and areas of farm land unsuitable for agriculture are eventually 
abandoned and revert to forest. 
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On the other hand, forest fires, windfall, insect and fungous damage and com- 
mercial operations tend to reduce the area. Certain forest areas are cleared and 
devoted to agriculture. Only when systematic land classification has been com- 
pleted can the total area of absolute forest land be determined, 7.e., land capable 
of forest production but not suitable for agriculture. 

About 249,000 square miles of forest land in Canada have been set aside in 
forest reserves or parks or otherwise permanently dedicated to forest production. 
Dominion reserves and parks cover about 45,000 square miles in Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and the area under Dominion control in British Columbia. The 
other provincial areas in square miles are as follows:—Quebec, 174,000; Ontario, 
23,000; British Columbia, 7,000. . 

For a large proportion of the present forest area of Canada, there is little 
reliable information. Comprehensive forest surveys have been made only for the 
provinces of Nova Scotia and British Columbia. Reports of these surveys were 
published by the Commission of Conservation. A survey of conditions in Ontario, 
commenced by that Commission, is now being completed by the Dominion Forestry 
Branch in co-operation with the Provincial Forest Service. Extensive areas in the 
three Prairie Provinces have been examined by the Dominion Service, but the extent 
of their total resources is still undetermined. The New Brunswick Provincial 
Service has examined 60 p.c. of that province’s Crown timber lands and the Forest 
Service of Quebec is also collecting data as to the forests under its control. 

The estimates given here for both area and quantity are based on data insuf- 
ficient for accuracy; they must be accepted as being subject to revision as more 
complete information becomes available. 

Table 1 gives a rough distribution of these quantities and indicates that the 
greater part of the saw material in the Dominion is to be found in British Columbia, 
but that over 44 p.c. of the total resources, including all classes of forest products, 
is to be found in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 


1.—Estimated Stand of Timber of Merchantable Size in Canada, by Regions, 1924. 


. . Pulpwood, Cordwood, 

Regions. Saw-material. Pe ape Total. 

1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

_ Sorrwoop. ft. b.m. cu. ft. cords. cu. ft. cu. ft. 
Hastem Provinces s, ya,csss. «ects eee 76,101,000] 16,666,115 552,210) 64,700,590) 81,366,705 
Prairie Provinces COM soou.d Aone ae 17, 985, 000 3,938,715 272,010} 31,825,170} 35,763,885 
British Columbias. 3: eh... eee. 345,762,000) 75,721,878 47,500} 5,557,500] 81,279,378 
Total Softwood................. 439,848,000) 96,326,708 871,720] 102,083,260] 198,409,968 

_ Harpwoop. 

Eastern Provinces bie dita eticis aire cman 32,134, 500 7,037, 430 209,815] 20,342,417} 27,379,847 
Prairie Provinces Seiemteniniciharsetaae ia Ree 9,305,000 2,037,735 196,010} 18,620,950} 20,658,745 
British\Columbiak..- 9 eee ee 788, 000 W2eor2 2,160 205, 200 377,772 
Total Hardwood................ 42,227,500) 9,247,797 407,985} 39,168,567) 48,416,364 
Grand Total.......0:.600s+s 000: 482,075,500) 105,574,505; 1,279,705) 141,251,827] 246,826,332 


5.—Forest Administration. 


1.—Administration of Dominion and Provincial Timber Lands. 


The Dominion Government administers Crown lands, including timber lands, 
in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta and in the Railway belt 
and Peace River block of British Columbia. 


—_ 
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In all other cases timber lands are administered by the provinces in which they 
occur. _On the area under Dominion control and in most of the provinces, only the 
right to cut timber is disposed of, the title to the land remaining in the Crown, so 
that there are few privately owned timber lands, other than farmers’ wood lots. 
As new regions are explored, their lands are examined and the agricultural land 
disposed of. Absolute forest land is usually set aside for timber production, and 
the policy of disposing of the title to lands fit only for the production of timber has 
been virtually abandoned in every province in Canada. The ownership of forests 
by towns and communities, so common in Europe, is almost unknown in Canada, 
although efforts are being made to encourage the establishment and maintenance 
of forests of this nature. 


Dominion Timber Lands.—Dominion timber lands are administered by three 
different branches of the Department of the Interior at Ottawa. The Forestry 
Branch is chiefly concerned with forest reserves and fire protection, the Timber and 
Grazing Branch deals with timber berths, and the Dominion Parks Branch adminis- 
ters the Dominion parks, which are primarily national playgrounds and game 
preserves where the timber is reserved. The Board of Railway Commissioners 
for Canada has charge of fire protection along railway lines in Canada. 


Forest reserves are primarily intended to supply the surrounding settlements 
with timber for local use, and to protect the watersheds. The method of disposal 
of this timber and the conditions under which it can be removed are such that 
regeneration of the natural forest is as well provided for as possible without actual 
replanting of cut-over areas. On all other Dominion timber lands, licenses to cut 
timber, renewable annually, are granted for stated areas. Regulations provide 
for cutting to a diameter limit and disposal of logging débris. The export of raw 
or unmanufactured timber cut from Dominion Crown lands and provincial Crown 
lands is prohibited in every-province but Nova Scotia. 


Approximately 27,335 square miles of forest lands in the Prairie Provinces 
are privately owned. 


British’ Columbia.—In the province of British Columbia, the Forest Branch 
of the Department of Crown Lands has administered timber lands since 1912. 
All unalienated lands in the province which are examined and found to be better 
suited to forest than to agricultural production are dedicated to forest production, 
and all timber lands carrying over a specified quantity of timber are withdrawn 
from disposal until examined by the Forest Branch. The present practice is to 
sell cutting rights for a stated period by public competition. The royalties are 
adjusted every five years on the basis of prevailing industrial conditions. About 
3,000 square miles of timber land are privately owned. 


~Ontario.—In the province of Ontario, timber lands are administered by the 
Department of Lands and Forests. The sale of saw timber is by tender after 
examination. Conditions cover the removal within a specified period, disposal of 
débris, etc. Pulpwood areas are usually disposed of by individual agreements for 
21 years. Manufacture in Canada was made a condition in the disposal of all 
softwood saw timber in 1897, of all pulpwood in 1900 and all hardwood in 1924. 
In some of the individual pulpwood agreements the licensee must undertake not only 
to erect a pulp-mill but also a paper mill within the province, the type of mill 
being stipulated in the agreement. In this province about 7,972 square miles of 
forest land have been disposed of outright. 
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Quebec.—The Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Forests admin- 
isters the timber lands in Quebec; its powers include the classification of land, 
disposal of timber and regulation of cutting operations. Licenses are granted after 
public competition and are renewable from year to year, subject to changes in 
royalty by the government at any time. Grants of land in fee simple, made in 
some cases under the French régime in Quebec, are responsible for the private 
ownership of about 34,173 square miles of forest land. 


New Brunswick.—The Forest Service, under the Department of Lands and 
Mines, and a special Forestry Advisory Board, form the forest authority in New 
Brunswick. At present timber lands are disposed of as in the other provinces, but 
in the past several grants of forest land were made to railway companies, private 
concerns and individuals, who now own in fee simple about 10,675 square miles of 
forest land. 


Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia the greater part of the forest land, amounting 
to 12,300 square miles, has passed into private ownership. What remains vested in 
the Crown is administered by the Commissioner of Crown Lands. Forest protection 
is conducted under the Commissioner of Forests and Game. 


2.—Forest Fire Protection. 


The protection of forests from fire is undoubtedly the most urgent and most 
important part of the work of the different agencies administering forest lands in 
Canada. In the case of the Dominion Government, this duty falls chiefly on the 
Forestry Branch of the Interior Department for all Dominion Crown timber lands, 
whether within forest reserves or not. Certain officers of the various forest author- 
ities are appointed ex officio officers of the Board of Railway Commissioners and 
are responsible for fire protection along railway lines. These guards co-operate 
with the railway fire rangers employed by the various railway companies, the 
compulsory patrol of all lines throughout the country being a Dominion law. 
Other Dominion legislation regulates the use of fire for clearing and other legitimate 
purposes and provides for closed seasons during dangerous periods. 

Each of the Provincial Governments maintains a fire protection organization 
which co-operates with owners and licensees for the protection of all timbered 
areas, the cost being distributed or covered by special taxes on timber lands. An 
interesting development in this connection in the province of Quebec is the organ- 
ization of a number of co-operative protective associations among lessees of timber 
limits. These associations have their own staffs, which co-operate with those of 
the Board of Railway Commissioners and the Provincial Government. This latter 
contributes in the way of money grants and also pays for the protection of vacant 
Crown lands lying within the areas of the association’s activities. 

The simplest form of patrol is carried on by men, generally travelling in pairs, 
on foot, on horseback or in canoes. The fire protective systems in use throughout 
Canada have been improved by the following measures:—the extension of roads, 
trails and portages, the building of telephone lines throughout the forest, the estab- 
lishment of lookout towers and stations, the use of air craft for detecting and 
reporting incipient fires and carrying men and supplies to fires already started, 
patrol by automobiles, boats and railway speeders, maintenance at strategic points 
of cabins for accommodation of patrolmen and supplies for fire-fighting, the use 
of portable forest fire pumps and the establishment of fire lanes and cleared fire 
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guards through the forest and around fire hazards. In addition to these, certain 
legislative enactments have tended to reduce the fire menace. The establishment 
of closed seasons for brush-burning by settlers during the dangerous dry periods 
has proved efficient, and the recently enacted laws for Quebec and New Brunswick, 
whereby all travelling in the woods during the fire season is regulated and restricted, 
have been of enormous value as preventive measures. 


3.—Scientific Forestry. 


The practice of forestry in Canada has consisted chiefly in the administration 
of existing forest areas. What little reforestation or afforestation has been done 
has been largely of an experimental nature. During recent years investigatory or 
forest research work has assumed considerable importance. The object of this work 
is to secure an inventory of Canada’s timber resources, to ascertain the best methods 
of securing continuous production of desirable species by natural means and the 
economic possibilities of establishing forests by artificial means. In addition to 
sylvicultural research, investigations are being carried on for the purpose of deter- 
mining the best methods of forest utilization or the converting of standing timber 
into saleable commodities. 


- Technical foresters are employed by the Dominion and Provincial Forest 
Services and by many pulp and lumber companies. In addition to administrative 
work, these men carry on forest reconnaissance and intensive forest surveys for 
the purpose of estimating and mapping standing timber and determining condi- 
tions affecting growth and reproduction of existing forests. They also direct 
experimental planting and experimental regulation of commercial logging opera- 
tions. The Dominion Forest Service employs a special staff for forest investigatory 
work and has established an experimental forest station at Petawawa, Ontario, 
and at other points throughout the Dominion. The work is done in co-operation 
with the provincial services and with pulp and lumber companies, and is also 
carried on on Dominion forest reserves. The Forest Products Laboratories, estab- 
lished by the Dominion Forestry Branch in connection with McGill University, 
at Montreal, and the University of British Columbia, at Vancouver, carry on 
investigatory work in forest products, covering the strength, durability and other 
mechanical, physical and chemical qualities of Canadian woods, methods of season- 
ing, preservation from decay and chemical utilization in the pulp and paper and 
wood-distillation industries. The province of Quebec is organizing a Bureau of 
Forest Research under the Provincial Forester, supported by a generous annual 
appropriation. Much credit is due to the forestry departments of some of the 
pulp companies in Canada for pioneering work in forest research. 


Education in forestry and allied subjects and opportunities for research are 
offered by four Canadian universities and by other agencies. The University of 
Toronto, the University of New Brunswick at Fredericton, and the University of 
British Columbia at Vancouver, provide four-year courses leading to a professional 
degree. The School of Forestry and Surveying, in connection with Laval University 
at Quebec, provides a combined course in the French language of four years duration, 
leading to diplomas in both sciences. The Government of Quebec has established 
a school in paper-making at Three Rivers in the heart of the paper industry; several 
agricultural colleges provide short courses in farm forestry, and a school for forest 
rangers has been established in Quebec. 
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The practice of forestry by individuals and private concerns is encouraged by 
the furnishing of expert advice by Dominion and Provincial services and by the 
distribution of tree-planting material. The Dominion Forest Service maintains 
two nurseries in Saskatchewan, one at Indian Head and the other at Sutherland, 
near Saskatoon. From five to six million trees are distributed annually to farmers 
and ranchers in the Prairie Provinces for planting woodlots and windbreaks. If 
certain conditions are fulfilled, the material and instructions are provided free 
except for transportation charges. ' 

The province of Ontario provides material under similar conditions, and dis- 
tributes about 3,000,000 trees annually from its six nurseries. To encourage the 
establishment of communal forests by towns and other municipalities, the provincial 
Government undertakes to plant free of charge any area purchased by the muni- 
cipality for this purpose. 

In Quebec, a forest nursery at Berthierville serves as a demonstration station 
for the School of Forestry and as a forest ranger school. It provides about half 
a million trees for sale and distribution in the province annually, comprising seedlings 
and transplants for forest planting, and larger trees for ornamental purposes. The 
capacity of the nursery is being raised to five million trees. Provision is made by 
legislation for the creation of communal forests. 


6.—Forest Utilization. 


The clearing of forest land was the primary step toward the settlement of 
eastern Canada by the early pioneers. The material so removed was at first more 
than sufficient for building purposes, fencing and fuel. In many cases logs and 
clearing débris were burned in order to get them out of the way. Later on, inroads 
were made into the forest surrounding the farms and settlements to supply these 
needs, and lumbering as a business developed gradually as the settlements extended, 
the demand increased and the supply receded. The industry, which started in the 
lower St. Lawrence valley and Maritime Provinces, spread northward and westward 
during the period of rapid advance in settlement. 

The Ottawa valley became the first important centre of commercial activity 
in the industry, with the rafting of square timber to Quebec for export. The 
Georgian Bay and Rainy River districts were later opened up, and although the 
industry is now established over the entire Dominion these districts are still the 
chief lumbering regions in eastern Canada. Lumbering to the north of the Prairie 
Provinces has progressed with the colonization of this region, but the production 
does not usually exceed the local demand. Exploitation of the extensive forests of 
British Columbia proceeded simultaneously with similar development in the Pacific 
States across the border, and is steadily increasing in relative importance. In 1908, 
this province contributed less than a fifth of Canada’s total lumber production, 
while in 1923 this proportion was over a third, indicating that the centre of pro- 
duction is rapidly moving westward. 


1.—Woods Operations. 


Differences throughout Canada, in soil, climate, topography, average size of 
trees, density of stands and numerous other local conditions, give rise to differences 
in logging methods not only between provinces but between adjacent logging units 
in the same district. Generally speaking, throughout eastern Canada the climate is 
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such that the cutting and hauling of logs can be carried on most economically during 
the fall and winter months. The trees are felled and the logs hauled mostly on 
sleighs by horses to the nearest stream or lake, where they are piled on the ice or 
sloping banks. Logging railways are sometimes used, in some cases hauling the logs 
directly to the mills. Tractors are being substituted for horses in many operations. 
The nature of the topography, the presence of connected systems of lakes and 
streams, makes it possible in most cases to float the logs from the forest to the mill 
at a minimum cost during the annual spring freshets. The logging industry east 
of the Rocky mountains is therefore almost entirely seasonal. In many cases 
lumbermen co-operate in river-driving operations, and improvement companies, 
financed by the logging operators, build dams, sluices and other river improvements 
to facilitate the passage of the floating logs, and tow the material across lakes 
and still stretches of river in booms or rafts. The logs, which carry the distinguishing 
stamp or brand of each operator, are finally sorted and delivered to their respective 
owners. In British Columbia the scarcity of drivable streams and the greater 
average size of the logs give rise to entirely different logging methods. Slides 
are built on suitable slopes to bring down timber from upper hillsides and benches, 
and logs are hauled and assembled by donkey engines and different cable systems. 
Logging railways are used extensively to carry logs to the mills or to lakes, large 
rivers or tidewater, where they can be assembled in booms or rafts and towed to 
the mills. These operations are more or less independent of frost, snow or freshet, 
and are carried on in most cases throughout the entire year. 

In eastern Canada logging operations are usually carried on by the mill owners 
or licensees of timber lands, often through the medium of contractors, sub-contractors 
and jobbers. In the better settled parts of the country a considerable quantity 
of lumber is sawn by custom saw-mills or small mills purchasing logs from the 
farmers. Unmanufactured pulpwood, poles, ties and other forest products have 
a market value, but saw-logs, being as a rule the property of the mill-owner, are 
not generally marketed as such in eastern Canada. In British Columbia logging 
is carried on more frequently as a separate enterprise by limit holders, who cut 
and sell logs on the market. In many cases mill operators are not limit holders, 
but buy their entire supply of raw material from logging concerns. 

‘In connection with woods operations, it should be borne in mind that the 
forests not only provide the raw material for saw-mills and pulp-mills, but in 
addition provide annually about 16,000,000 railway ties, 1,000,000 poles for tele- 
graph, telephone and power lines, 14,000,000 fence posts, over 8,000,000 cords 
of firewood, together with piling, round mining timbers, square timber for export, 
wood for distillation, charcoal and excelsior manufacture, bark and wood for 
tanning extracts, maple syrup and sugar and a number of minor products. 


2.—The Lumber Industry. 


The manufacture of lumber, lath, shingles and other products of the saw-mill 
forms the second most important industry in Canada depending on the forest for 
its raw materials. Annual statistics covering this and other forest industries were 
collected and published by the Forestry Branch of the Interior Department from 
1908 to 1916. Since that date the work has been carried on by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in co-operation with the Forestry Branch. 

» Table 2 gives the production of lumber, lath and shingles from 1908 to 1923 


inclusive. 
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The production of sawn lumber in Canada in 1920 reached”a total of over 
four billion feet, board measure, the highest cut recorded since 1912. This was 
followed, in 1921 however, by a period of depression which was general throughout 
all fields of industrial activity. The production of lumber in 1921 decreased by 
over a third and the average value by over $10 a thousand feet. The cut during 
1922 showed an increase of 9.4 p.c. in quantity, accompanied by an increase of 
over $2,000,000 in total value, while the production in 1923 again increased to 
3,728,445,000 feet, board measure and the value to $108,290,542. 


2.—Lumber, Lath and Shingle pete pe in Canada, for the calendar years 
908-1923. 


i 
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Lumber cut. Shingles cut. Lath cut. 
Years. SS 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
M ft. B. M $ M $ M $ 

O08 ss higx aaeiote ats vrais ies 3,347,126] 54,338,036 1,499, 396 3, 101,996 671, 562 1, 487,125 
HOOD FS. tacit aie eee 3,814,942] 62,819,477 1,988, 753 3,701, 182 82%, 124 1,979,034 
$910 a5). aio aside wsiaeeton tele serene 4,451,652] 70,609, 233 1,976, 640 3,007,211 851,953 1,943,544 
LOL ee ae ie eee 4,918,202] 75,830,954 1, 838, 474 3,512,078 965, 235 2,212, 226 
LOUD 1 atentistarede se labs. Ree ae Soe 4,389,723] 69,475,784 1,578, 343 3,175,319 899,016 2,064, 622 
WORSE ctanistenis ter erciiter teres 3,816,642] 65,796,438 1, 485,279 3,064, 641 739,678 1, 783, 283 
POIL OSS, ha erento ome 3,946,254) 60,363,369 1, 848, 554 3, 688, 746 625,010 1,585,484 
OD eee a ee aso - 3,842,676] 61,919,806 3,089,470 5, 734, 852 793, 226 2,040,819 
LUG eS Pakicne te cement. eee 3,490,550] 58,365,349 2,897, 562 5, 962, 933 665, 588 1,743,940 
LOLS ote ee ace tee 4,151,703} 83,655,097 38,020, 956 8,431,215 616, 949 1,828,018 
1918. oe wages Satan cinetareee 3,886,631] 103, 700, 620 2,662,521 8, 184,448 438,100 1,369,616 
TOO. Sila corn hain oe oie 3,819,750] 122,030, 653 2,915,303] 13,525,625 520, 203 2,157,758 
1920). cesses ato, tel ce rae 4,298, 804] 168,171, 987 2,855,706] 14,695,159 762,031 5,248,879 
LOOT Santos Se aoe eee 2,869,307) 82,448, 585 2,986,580] 10,727,096 804, 449 4,188,121 
1922 oc 2\0 satsiatent eee hacer 3,138,598] 84,554,172 2,506,956] 10,397,080 1,031,420 5,690, 328 
1923 ire ascii e tas apa Oe 3, 728,445] 108,290, 542 2,718, 650 9,617,114 1,153, 735 6,324, 747 
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During 1923 a cut of 3,728,445,000 feet, board measure, of lumber, valued at 
$108,290,542 was reported (Table 3). The number of mills in operation in 1923 
was 2,883 as compared with 2,922 in 1922, but the average production per mill 
increased from 1,074,000 to 1,295,000 feet. The average number of days each mill 
was in operation in 1922 was only 90-2, while in 1923 the average number of days 
in operation increased to 94-5. 

The total number of employees on salaries and wages was 32,868 as compared 
with 31,891 in 1922, an increase of 3 p.c. The total payroll was $33,490,504, as 
compared with $27,621,691 in 1922, an increase of 2-1 p.c. The average earnings 
per employee for all classes shows an increase over 1922 from $866 to $1,019. 


Other agencies of production, such as fuel and miscellaneous expenses showed | 


increases in 1923, but the total amount of power utilized decreased. 

Lath production increased in quantity and value from 1,031,420,000, valued at 
$5,690,328, in 1922 to 1,153,735,000, valued at $6,324,747, in 1923. 

Shingle production showed an increase in quantity only from 2,506,956,000, 
valued at $10,397,080, in 1922, to 2,718,650,000, valued at $9,617,114, in 1923. 

Other products and by-products of the saw-milling industry showed a general 
increase in’ total value from $5,409,314 to $5,931,413. These products include 
veneer, box shooks, spoolwood, cooperage stock, sawn ties, etc. Pulpwood to the 
amount of 755,988 cords, valued at $9,730,861, was cut up, barked or rossed in 1923, 
an increase in quantity and value from the figures for 1922. 

The total value of all products of the saw-mills and allied mills during 1923 
was $139,894,677, as compared with $114,324,580 for 1922, an increase of 22.4 p.c. 
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The total capital invested in these millsin 1923, was $155,638,059, representing 
a decrease of 4 p.c. from the investment in 1922. 

Table 3 shows the production during 1923 by kinds of wood and Table 4 gives 
the same information by provinces. 


3.—Total production of Lumb:r, Lath and Shingles in Canada, by Kinds of Wood, 
for the calendar year 1923. 


Se SSS — ee 


Lumber. Lath. Shingles. 
Kinds of Wood. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
M. ft. B.M. $ M. $ M. 

Softwoods— ; 
UES ae ea ine ee 1,164,832] 31,648,441 681,510} 3,626,735 21,134 67,068 
Douglas REP TL EER athens ir 1,040,307} 27,025,661 85, 002 412,131 - - 
VRE PING (2s ,0:< «)s, coi 627,724) 28,418,201 208, 259 1,323, 488 4,712 14,181 
Premio seeneie. ss oak 264, 128 6,711,639 41,827 223,894 7,780 24,430 
Oe a Se 2 127, 283 4,297,469 19,485 103, 760 2,672,863 9,472,921 
ST SATUS 1 Re ee eS 75,464 1,878,667 30,436 169, 287 9,709 30,224 
HUGG PING><2 5.50.4 oh ohok 95, 980 3,268, 614 29,705 164,050 = - 
aplepine. bie Gio <eis snide 70,208 1,673,305 35,407 194,590 860 3,232 
® GllOW-PDINOLE sso. cs Jers 35, 948 842, 943 4,029 21,447 - - 
pPamaAtHolorie th... vols oles 40,701 927,601 2,987 8,889 - - 
Yellow cypress........... 20 600 - - - - 

Total Softwoods....... 3,542,595) 101,693,141) 1,138,597) 6,248,221) 2,717,008] 9,612,056 
Hard woods— 
Yellow birch,............ 55,034) 1,863,124 330 1,693 - - 
MS ples tyes <a. emtarcce 3 37,676] 1,486,622 36 127 - - 
WASSIOOR coe op cess ss 25k 21,561 743,517 705 3,580 - - 
BARON es Re sae ce a 22,409 789, 863 30 300 = = 
jG Sh PS CTS a 21,306 841, 693 8,851 46, 037 - = 
TX Rag PS RG Sea 6, 234 205, 718 4,406 20,131 - - 
BEB OR Fee aoa Nahe 6,436 193,554 10 40 - - 
USE) 2) i a 8,462 195, 488 600 4,108 507 1,338 
675 ee ee ee 3,112 155,022 - - - - 
eat aihirs oic- oicaacaeeh als 961 46,196 - - - = 
MBAELEMIUG EES. SSiicecles tiles 248 9,988 - - - - 
CT ee Aang) ae ee ae 124 5,355 - - — = 
PARC KOLV Eee che berec eee cc 312 15,159 = = = a 
RV aban ben. Sachxervcniait sasct- 153 4,864 - - - = 
OBER Basins Be seit ois s 6 seats 3 149 = - Sales = 
Total Hardwoods 184, 031 6,556,303 14,968 76,016 507 1,338 
Unspecified 4 ccs caeedes: 1,819 41,098 170 510 1,135 8,720 
Grand Total.......... 3,728,445) 108,299,542; 1,153,735) 6,324,747/ 2,718,650) 9,617,114 


4.—Production of Lumber, Lath and Shingles in Canada, by Provinces, for the 
calendar year 1923. 


Lumber. ; Lath. Shingles. 
Provinces. a eS eS oe 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. 

M ft. B. M. $ M $ M 3 
Prince Edward Island....... 2,800 67, 264 502 2,315 4,407 11,651 
Nore S0otiaw ds. siais iss - 96, 694 2,281,949 43,106 220,404 14, 931 44,949 
New Brunswick............. 419,885] 11,695,847 397,773 2,181,969 239,460 848, 708 
aabeG Hn ao esse gna 622,897} 17,842,189 272, 733 1,387,039 538,401 1, 143,092 
‘CC a ee 890,190} 31,745,610 266, 995 1,681, 034 26, 802 105, 029 
MIORGtODH 352s ccc. vi fe 73,382 1,909, 806 33, 894]. 201, 894 - - 
Saskatchewan...... : 11,674 266, 253 8,000 24, 000 - - 
CAL arr . 32,724 808,721 6, 673 31,630 330 L2oo 
British Columbia........... 1,578,199] 41,672,903 124,059 594, 462 1,894,319] 7,462,452 


LE beeeogre gelled 3,728,445) 108,290,542) 1,153,735) 6,324,747) 2,718,650) 9,617,114 
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Tables 5 and 6 show the imports and exports of forest products by chief classes 
for the calendar years 1921 to 1923, statistics which may be compared with those 
of production given in the tables above. 


5.—Imports of Forest Products by Chief Classes, calendar years 1921-1923. 
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Quantity. Value. 
Products. - 
1921. 1922. 1923, 1921. 1922. 1923. 
$ $ $ 
Lumber, rough sawn....M ft.b.m 116,698} 142,499 163.631] 5,629,172] 7,020,949} 9,089,457 
matched....... a 7,181 5, 242 4,991 266, 717 276,309 274,072 
Total, sawn lumber...... 123,879 147,741 168,622] 5,896,069 7,197,258} 9,363,529 
Railway ties............ No. 1,441,601 540,424) 671,975) 2,335,697 679,020 865, 964 
WiONCRI = os tn te eee er $ - ~ - 343,365 297,550 443 146 
Dr aa ee ey ae $ - - - 465, 622 258, 136 324, 567 
Cork, canes, reed, etc... $ - - = 255,373 286, 356 268, 854 
Squared timber........ $ - - - 35, 832 37,3000 60,431 
MEU WOOU.. oo aes cords 8,895 9,002 - 35,101 36,571 51,567 
Des es. Paes No. 30,544 1 892 6,356 73,805 7,011 23,915 
PORTS fide vie ahs a Tee $ - - ~ 11,389 13,453 22,240 
ingleg. 253, sone M 4,433 10,065 5,105 20,415 36,309]. _ 17,701 
Tt on op ee “ 7,167 962 - 51,274 6,421 6,379 
Miscellaneous........... $ - - ~ 354,912 290, 796 402,425 
Total Imports.. $ - - - 9,878,854| 9,146,258} 11,850,718 
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6.—Exports of Forest Products by Chief Classes, calendar years 1921-1923. 


Quantity. Value. 
Products. —_— 
1921. 1922, 1923. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
$ $ $ 

Sawn lumber......M ft.b.m.| 1,024,227) 1 993.551 2,372,286] 37,159,008} 58,063.896] 75 979,040 
Pulpwood atte as eoioe cords 1,092,553 1,011,332 1,384,230] 14,617,610} 10,359, 762 13,525, 004 
Shingles.......... M 2,192,979 2,353, 992 2,622,004 7,507, 526 9,210,961 9,902,170 
Vasiliy 25. eae eee cf 808, 132 1,295,910 1,556,384 5,301, 286 7,643, 710 9,380, 183 
Lags bps 5 lagers M ft. b. m. 119,320 185,489 260,421 2,117,097 3,270,575 5,095,168 
Timber.. Sew 55, 103 55,140 143,105 1,699, 530 1 492,344 4,037,030 
POR, >. cia No. 152,712 306,421 515,348 653,334] 1,211,592) 2,275,201 
Railway ties...... Ce 1,853, 296 965,288} 1,115,897; 2,248,185 684, 247 888, 596 
Veneers cncentyoe $ - — - - - 470, 284 
PURGE |. >. eee lin. ft. 1,399, 486 1,365, 538 1,800,398 163, 907 119, 290 196,192 
Fuel WOOK. | hws cords 1, 824 11,570 21,878 81, 686 70,168 136, 066 
Fence E $ - - - 36, 933 64,020 86,325 
Miscellaneous..... $ - - - 2,550,470} 2.278,674 1,723,683 
Total Exports $ - ~ —| 74,136,572| $4,469,437] 123,694,942 


The first timber shipped from Canada to Europe was during the French régime 
in 1667, and consisted mostly of square timber and masts and spars for the French 
navy. The export to England began to develop in-the early part of the 19th 
century. Quebec was the centre of the square and waney timber trade, which 
reached its maximum in 1864, when as many as 1,350 sailing vessels entered that 
port and carried away over 20,000,000 cubic feet of timber, most of which was 
white or “Quebec” pine. The increase in the production of sawn lumber, the “deal 
trade’, and the increasing scarcity of suitable material resulted in a steady decline 


in the exports of square and waney timber, and Montreal became the centre of 
activity in exportation. 
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With the growing production of deals and other sawn lumber, the trade with 
the United States increased until in 1924 Canada exported almost 2,000,000,000 feet 
of sawn lumber to that country. The total value of exported sawn lumber and 
other unmanufactured or partially manufactured forest products in the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1925, was over $109,000,000, of which about $90,000,000 worth 
went to the United States and $11,000,000 worth to the United Kingdom. The 
remaining export trade was widely distributed throughout both trans-Atlantic and 
trans-Pacific channels. 


3.—The Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The manufacture of. pulp and paper is a comparatively recent development 
in Canadian industry. Paper was first manufactured in Canada about a hundred 
years ago, but prior to 1860 no wood-pulp was used or produced. Rags, straw, 
esparto grass, cotton waste and other substances were the raw materials used. The 
first paper-mill was established at St. Andrews in Quebec (then Lower Canada) 
in 1803 by a party of Americans who obtained concessions from the seigneurs. 
In 1825, at Crook’s Hollow, was erected the first paper-mill in what was then 
Upper Canada. Mr. Crooks, the founder, earned a bounty from the Government 
of £100 for the first sheet of paper made in the province. 

‘What is claimed to be the first wood-pulp mill in Canada was erected by Angus 
Logan and Company at Windsor Mills, Quebec, about 1870. The Riordons were 
among the first to manufacture groundwood pulp, and in 1887 Charles Riordon 
brought the sulphite process from Austria, and installed at Merritton a sulphite 
mill which is still in existence. In the census of 1871 no pulp-mills are mentioned, 
but in 1881 five mills were in operation, with a total capital of $92,000, 68 employees 
and an output valued at $63,000. In 1891 there were 24, and in 1901, 25 mills. 
Since that date the advance in this industry has been still more rapid. At the 
present time there are in existence in Canada about 46 pulp-mills, 34 combined 
pulp and paper mills and 35 mills making paper only, although not all of these 
are operating at present. This development is due chiefly to the existence in 
Canada of abundant water powers adjacent to extensive forest resources of pulp- 
wood species. The importance of this combination is evident from the fact that 
energy to the extent of practically 100 h.p. is necessary for the production of one 
ton of paper. 

The industry in Canada includes three forms of industrial activity, the opera- 
tions in the woods, with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp and the 
manufacture of paper. These three stages cannot be treated as entirely distinct nor 
can they be separated from the different stages of the lumber industry. Some of 
the important pulp companies operate saw-mills to utilize the larger timber on their 
limits to the best advantage, and many lumber manufacturers divert a proportion 
of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp-mills. As far as operations in the woods 
are concerned, it is often impossible to state whether the timber being cut will 
eventually be made into lumber or pulpwood. 

On account of legislation already referred to, pulpwood cut on Crown lands in 
every province but Nova Scotia must be manufactured into pulp in Canadian 
pulp-milis. Pulpwood cut on lands held in fee simple may be exported, and a large 
proportion of it is sent to the United States. Raw or unmanufactured pulpwood 
has therefore a definite market value. Table 7 and the diagram show the annual 
production of this commodity from 1908 to 1924, together with the quantities 
used by Canadian pulp-mills and the quantities exported. 
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7.—Production, Consumption and Export of Pulpwood, calendar years 1908-1924. 


Used in Canadian | Exported 


Total Production of Pulowood. Pulp-miils. Unmanufactured. 

Years. Per cent Per cent 

Total Average of total . of total 

Quantity. value. value Quantity. | produc- | Quantity. | produc- 
per cord. tion. tion. 

cords $ $ cords p.c cords p.c 

1908: Sct a ceomneneer 1.325, 085 7,732,055 5-84 482,777 36-4 842,308 63-6 
TODD ceaemic’ artes atele’s mh Yew is) 9,316, 610 5-98 622,129 89-9 935, 624 60-1 
LOMO Sete dete. ree aes 1,541, 628 9,795,196 6-35 598, 487 38-8 943,141 61-2 
TOL Se ae ane if 520, 227 9,678, 616 6-37 672.288 44-2 847,939 55-8 
W912 sia cccmrecl Parsee et) el CAO, SLO M Ueh OU tas 6-46 866, 042 46-8 980, 868 53-2 
IQS 2 wea asrreias oben 2,144,064 | 14,313,939 6-67 1,109,034 51-7 1,035,030 48-3 
19140... c5 vices | M296 S884 V7 703858 6-72 1, 224,376 55-7 972,508 44-3 
LOUD cece oc eae 2,355,550 | 15,590,330 6-61 1,405, 836 59-7 949,714 40-3 
WIG. vocenc care een eee ODO LLG PRO AO ellen 7:05 1,764, 912 62-3 1,068, 207 37-7 
LOLT aes ceatatioceee 3,122,179 | 26,739,905 8-56 2,104,334 67-4 1,017,845 32-6 
LOS bonnes 3,560,280 | 37,886, 259 10-64 2,210, 744 62-1 1,349, 536 37-9 
1919 one nue ae 3,498,981 | 41,941, 267 11-99 2,428, 706 69-4 1,070,275 30-6 
W920 ne. csccasccrecoerdl 4,024 8261761 ison. Ope 15-22 2,777,422 69-0 1, 247, 404 31-0 
LOOT Ae Geax Basatcterceied 3/273. 131 | 52,900,872 16-16 2,180,578 66-6 1,092,553 33-4 
US PDA OR eae ct etoe. 3,923,940 | 50,735,361 12-93 2.912, 608 74-2 1,011,332 25-8 
1928 Areca aac ae 4,654,663 | 57,119,596 12-27 3,270,433 70-3 1,384, 230 29-7 
1924, cnieemeet ener war 4,647,201 | 57,777,640 12-43 3,316,951 71-4 1,330,250 28-6 


Since 1902 the exports of raw pulpwood have gone exclusively to the United 
States and have amounted annually to about 1,000,000 cords. The exportation of 
raw pulpwood, as shown in the accompanying pinion has remained practically 
constant since 1912, while the quantity consumed in Canadian pulp-mills has 
increased almost foapold during the same period. In 1908, almost two-thirds of 
the pulpwood cut in Canada was exported in the raw or unmanufactured form. In 
1924, with an increase of almost 300 p.c. in total production, the proportion exported 
has fallen to less than one-third. 


The manufacture of pulp forms the second stage in this industry. This is 
carried on by mills producing pulp alone and also by paper manufacturers operating 
pulp-mills in conjunction with paper-mills for the purpose of providing their own 
raw material. Such mills usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada 
or for export. 


The supply of rags for paper-making is distinctly limited and the material too 
expensive for the manufacture of cheap paper. Early paper makers experimented 
with fibres from the stems, leaves and other parts of numerous annual plants, but 
the small proportion of paper-making material recoverable from such sources led 
to experiments in the use of wood. Different species were tried, and finally spruce 
and balsam fir were found to be the most suitable for the production of all but the 
best classes of paper. 

The wood is delivered to the pulp-mill in different ways. Logs eight feet and 
upwards are either floated in booms or rafts or delivered in railway cars. Wood 
cut in two foot or four foot lengths is seldom driven but is delivered by railway 
car or vessel. This material may be either peeled or barked or delivered with the 
bark on. Generally speaking, wood sold by farmers is cut to short lengths and 
peeled by hand in the woods. Material cut in log lengths must pass first through 

“cut-up” mill where it is cut into two or four foot lengths. The next stage in 
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PULPWOOD PRODUCTION, MANUFACTURE AND EXPORT 1908-1924. 
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a 
its preparation is the removal of the bark in a “rossing”’ mill. This is accomplished 
by the rubbing together of the logs in a revolving drum or by the removal of the 
bark by revolving knives. This last method produces the cleanest pulpwood but 
results in the loss of a considerable proportion of the wood itself. This preliminary 
preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp-mill, but there are 
in Canada a number of “cutting-up” and “rossing’” mills operating on an inde- 
pendent basis, chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut at a distance 
from the mill or on material intended for exportation. Logs are measured in board 
feet but the shorter material is measured by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 8’ of piled 
material), which is approximately equivalent to 500 feet board measure or to 90 
cubic feet of solid wood. Generally speaking, it takes about one cord of wood 
to make a ton of groundwood and two cords to make a ton of chemical pulp. 


There are in Canada four methods of preparing wood pulp, one of which is 
mechanical and three chemical. In the mechanical method, green coniferous woods 
are preferred; spruce forms over 80 p.c. of the total, with balsam fir, hemlock and 
jack pine. Soft “hardwoods”, such as paper birch, white birch and poplar, are 
occasionally used. The barked and cleaned wood is held by hydraulic pressure 
against the surface of a revolving grindstone, the sticks lying with their length 
parallel to the width of the stone. The stone is constantly washed by water, 
which carries away the pulp in suspension. Mechanically prepared pulp or 
‘‘oroundwood” is used only for the cheaper grades of paper and board which are 
required only for a comparatively short time. It contains all the wood substance, 
a large proportion of which is not durable. Mixed with chemical pulp, it is used 
for news, wall, cheap book, manila, tissue, wrapping, bag and building papers, 
and for box boards, container boards and wall boards. 


There are three methods of producing chemical fibre in use in Canada—the 
sulphite, sulphate (or kraft) and the soda process, so-called because of the chemicals 
used in each case to dissolve out the non-fibrous or non-cellulose components of 
wood substance. Cellulose, which forms about 50 p.c. of wood substance, is the 
ideal paper-making material. It is a singularly inert substance, largely unaffected 
by ordinary chemical agents, atmospheric conditions, bacteria and fungi. High 
grade paper, being almost pure cellulose, will remain in perfect condition for cen- 
turies. Not only do the chemicals used separate out the cellulose, but they remove 
the fats and resins so troublesome in paper-making, and break down the substance 
which holds the cellulose fibres together, so that they can be later felted together 
into a strong sheet of paper. 


The sulphite process, which is the most important in use in Canada, depends 
on the action of a bisulphite liquor (a comparatively weak acid solution of calcium 
and magnesium bisulphite) on the non-cellulose wood component. This liquor is 
prepared by burning sulphur or pyrites and absorbing the resulting sulphur dioxide 
gas in a milk-of-lime solution or in water, in the presence of limestone. 


The woods used in this process in Canada are all coniferous. Spruce forms 
65 p.c., balsam 24 p.c., hemlock 10 p.c., together with small quantities of other 
conifers. The previously barked and cleaned pulpwood is chipped in a machine 
which reduces the wood to particles about an inch long and a quarter of an inch 
thick, or smaller. These chips are screened, crushed and fed into digesters—large 
steel tanks lined with acid-resisting brick—where they are cooked by steam in the 
presence of the bisulphite liquor referred to. The cooked chips are then “blown” 
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into pits below the digesters and washed in preparation for screening. Sulphur 
and lime are the most important chemicals used in this process, and their recovery, 
or the economic utilization of waste sulphite liquor, is still largely an unsolved 
problem. 


Sulphite fibre is used in the manufacture of newsprint paper, in which it forms 
about 20 p.c. of the pulp used, adding strength to the remaining 80 p.c. of ground- 
wood pulp. It is used for the better classes of white paper and boards, either pure 
or in mixture with the other fibres. 


The soda process is the oldest chemical process, and depends on the action of 
an alkaline solvent, caustic soda, on the non-fibrous components. ‘This caustic 
soda is prepared from soda ash dissolved in water and boiled with lime or is produced 
electrolytically from brine. Most of the chemicals used in this process are recover- 
able. The wood of the softer so-called “hardwoods” or broad-leaved trees, such 
as poplar, basswood, willow, etc., is used almost exclusively in this process. The 
wood is prepared as in the other chemical processes and the chips are cooked in 
unlined metal digesters. The resultant fibre is used in the manufacture of the 
best class of book, magazine and writing papers, as a filler mixed with stronger 
pulp. The result is a paper which lacks strength but can be readily finished to 
a good surface. 


The manufacture of sulphate or kraft pulp is a comparatively recent modi- 
fication of the soda process. It was first used in America by the Brompton Pulp 
and Paper Co. at Fast Angus, Quebec, in 1907, and was treated as soda pulp 
in statistical reports up to 1912. The process was first introduced with the intention 
of reducing the manufacturing cost of soda pulp by substituting salt cake (sodium 
sulphate) for the more expensive soda ash (sodium carbonate). Subsequent 
developments showed that, by an adaptation of this process, the superior strength 
of coniferous wood fibre could be taken advantage of, and at the present time the 
woods used are almost exclusively coniferous. Spruce heads the list with about 
65 p.c. of the total, followed by jack pine with about 20 p-c., hemlock with about 
10 p.c., and other conifers in smaller proportions. The chipped wood is treated 
with the caustic solution in unlined steel digesters. The cooking process is carried 
on just long enough to obtain fibres that can be easily separated. ‘The fibres so 
obtained are long, flexible and very strong, and are used in the manufacture of 
so-called kraft papers used for wrapping, bags, etc. 


The pulp or fibre from all four processes leaves the grinders or digester pits in 
a fluid state, consisting of water with a small proportion of fibre held in suspension. 
It is first screened and thickened, and may then be piped direct to the paper mill. 
For shipping or storing, it is usually dried out sufficiently to allow it to be formed 
into sheets and folded into bundles or “Japs”. For export, these “laps” are baled 
by hydraulic presses. In some cases the pulp is dried for export by converting it 
into what is practically a coarse form of paper. Groundwood pulp is sold in laps, 
either wet or pressed. Sulphite pulp is marketed in laps, sheets or rolls, and soda 
pulp is usually shipped in rolls. 


Table 8 shows the total production of pulp in Canada from 1908 to 1924 
inclusive, together with the production of groundwood pulp and the production of 
fibre by the three chemical processes described. Statistics of values are not available 
from 1908 to 1916. 
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8.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, calendar years 1998-1924. 


NE ————————————————————————— 


Total Production. Mechanical Pulp. Chemical Fibre. 
Years. = 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. $ Tons. $ Tons. $ 
AGO Saeycre s eisrtereietereteneters 363,079 = 278,570 : - 84,509 - 
TQOGeeiereereiaetastorat= 445,408 = 325, 609 - 119, 799 - 
DOM Os Pervrare, ayers uterctastetetone 474. 604 - 370,195 = 104. 409 - 
AQ Tere teteeetcce ren iearacars 496, 833 = 362,321 = 134, 512 - 
NV erringeon eon oC 682, 632 - 499, 226 - 183, 406 - 
1QL 3S cosctarsters' stereateintont: 854, 624 - 600, 216 - 254.408 - 
UC) Wee SAI 934, 700 - 644,924 - 289, 776 - 
TOV Deine arc stesieeer: 1,074,805 - 743,776 - 331,029 - 
TOU G cer nicsokorerane sreperals ers 1,296,084 - 827, 258 - 468, 826 - 
hy erm ecrcinnoeeouae s 1,464,308 65,515,335 923,731 25,918, 811 540, 423 38,374,191 
LONG eerects Npoaalbettve shaceh 1,557.193 64,356, 173 879,510 19,112,727 677, 683 45.243, 446 
L919 oc. tex eeasvateoaiery sete 1,716,089 73,320, 278 990, 902 23,316, 828 725, 187 50,003,450 
DURE Meacke Ser icyeicio Sorc 1,960,102 | 141,552,862 1,090. 114 49, 890.337 848 , 528 90,053, 999 
LODUS. ; Sts deeiee sorters 1, 549.082 78,338, 278 931, 560 32,313, 848 612,467 45,929,513 
O22 Fe aintercietsiocitsietetoietane 2,150, 251 84.947.598 | 1,241,185 31,079, 429 897, 533 53,615, 692 
VOLS ie loreal iaepiseaets 2,475, 904 99,073, 203 1,419, 547 37,587.379 | 1,012,092 60, 674, 518 
UP cnagun Sodesnnacda: 2,465,011 90,323, 972 1,427,782 36, 165, 901 1,037,229 54, 158,071 


LT hese totals include some unspecified pulp and screenings. 


The steady growth of this industry up to 1920, when 1,960,102 tons of pulp 
were produced, will be seen from the above figures. There was a drop in production 
in 1921, but the production of 1922 reached the highest point in the history of the 
industry and was followed by a further increase in 1923 and a slight decrease of 
11,000 tons in 1924. 


Table 9 gives the production of pulp in Canada in 1923 and 1924, by processes 
and by provinces. During 1924 there were 46 mills manufacturing pulp only and 
34 combined pulp and paper mills. These 80 establishments turned out 2,465,011 
tons of pulp, valued at $90,323,972, as compared with 2,475,904 tons, valued at 
$99,073,203, in 1928, a decrease of 10,893 tons and $8,749,231. Of the 1924 total 
for pulp, 1,497,564 tons, valued at $44,460,141, were-made in the combined pulp 
and paper mills for their own use in manufacturing paper. The surplus, together 
with the product of the pulp-mills, amounting to 967,447 tons, valued at $45,863,831, 
was sold in Canada or exported. As in the case of pulpwood, a part of the product 
of this stage of the industry provides raw material for the later stages, while the 
remainder has a definite market value as such. 
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VARIATIONS IN WOOD PULP PRODUCTION 1908-1924 
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9.—Pulp Production by Classes and Provinces, calendar years 1923 and 1924. 


Quantity. Value. 
Kinds of Pulp by Provinces, 
1923. 1924. 1923. 1924, 
Tons of Tons of $ $ 
2,000 Ib. 2,000 lb. 
Quebec— 
Ground wooden i ose SORE eee eee eee 729, 627 688,972 | 20,381,123 | 18,443,244 
SECC Rate, ARE Oe Mais cobs ak dame on ran 1,453 - 103, 927 - 
Sulphite, bleached \s. 5. .aqcscmee. oko asa ere 45,895 51,983 | 4,095, 156 4,061,305 
Sulphite, unbleached ..-emere sun taht ote 268,365 231.940 | 14,648,567 | 11,466,000 
Gil pate -corice scloes eters arevveterere volte obeeaketeha Se ere ate 180,587 176,620 | 10,886,008 9,740,932 
Screenings ....cgandeewsoese aes Senn ele 16, 239 20,729 327,679 378, 732 
otal cok. 5. cca eee oon ae Ree 1,242,166 | 1,170,314 | 50,442,460 | 44,090,213 
Ontario— 
GrOUNC WOO). «0 tance clio MEeraee eieccis aia siete neeto sia 544, 047 577,693 | 14,382,433 | 14,436,929 
Sulphite, bleached............ Sa de Bee Seer (baila 71,817 | 5,823,776 5, 231, 836 
Suiphite, unbleached 221,010 243,417 | 11,811,427 | 11,134,181 
Sulphate.2...9..0-saecchowecmepioe 16,465 7,824 | 1,044,014 453, 692 
Screenings. hc scaceibaceeneereie 24,969 26,572 405, 584 357,948 
Other fibres. cc. ek coe ne ere ei eee 299 210 13,800 8,000 
Total oseaceheen Se One eae ee 877, 921 927,533 | 33,481,035 | 31,622,586 
British Columbia— 
Ground wood. «.:..sh nee mont ap ete te eal eer 107, 267 112,001 | 1,697,293 1.899, 422 
Sulphite; bleached jo. sanceasn oer eee 23,338 17,723 | 1,500, 623 1,285,103 
Sulphite;,unbleached(sy -..e8..0ds-Er ote ieee 75,212 65, 765 3,498, 262 2,995, 606 
Sulphate g.iccik Mee eee eee aoa ae aise era 9,932 14,403 573,325 662.301 
Screenirigs sho here ce semen ieee ere thore aa ere 1, 963 2,426 55, 629 70,489 
otal. ci hfe ahsea shot ot rere oe 217,712 212,318 | 7,325,142 6,912,921 
New Brunswick— 
Groundwoodier. coe paneer rath cecuamer ancien ace 11,627 19 722 288,171 555, 673 
Sulphite; bleachedet recs ee serrate eet at 49,571 59.241 3, 887, 504 4,075 343 
Sulphite, unbleached*ens..en tee oa e 31.304 26.149 1,746,077 1,234, 140 
Sulphate ..: 0-5. 30R ee eee ee ee eee ee 17,829 19.290 | 1,055,842 993, 384 
SeCPeenln gs scass scorn eee eee ee ae 795 1,050 8,614 9,079 
Total. ccct Ae eercste neta hotties tien eee 111, 126 125,452 | 6,986,208 6,867,619 
Nova Scotia— 
Ground wood)sie. cece om oo Renee eerie tee 26,979 29,394 838,358 830, 633 
Total ee eee eee 26,979 29,394 838,358 830, 633 
SUMMARY. 
Groundwood a vic weave wwe ebueke SIR a eal ars ieee e TARO aPC 1,419,547 | 1,427,782 | 37,587,379 | 36,165,901 
Sodah...., das auc neaeetanttetnalcerere eter ete eee 1,453 ~ 103,927 = 
Sulpbite; bleached it; nescnesden eee eee eee 189,935 200,764 | 15,307,069 | 14,633.587 
Sulphite; unbleached gs. anc... cee ae teen ee ee 595,891 567,271 | 31,704,533 26, 829, 927 
Sulphate. fet cascwr a + destbis mela rioeveterretyeelantay (are 224, 813 218.207 | 18.559.189 | 11,850,309 
Screenings Facer pa aeae inthe ee a ee 43,966 50,777 797, 506 816, 248 
Other fibres: cceieenedeeooteate sasalon wipes sees 299 210 13.800 8,000 
Totai for Canada....................45- 2,475,904 | 2,465,011 | 99,073,203 | 90,323,972 


1[Ineciuded with sulphate in 1924. 


The paper-making stage of the industry involves the consumption of wood pulp 
and other paper stock in the manufacture of paper and other pulp products. Accur- 
ate annual statistics for this part of the industry are only available for the years 
1917 to 1924 inclusive. These are given in Table 10. The main classes are further 
subdivided into about thirty sub-classes, details of which are given in Table 11 
for the years 1923 and 1924. 
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During 1924 there were 34 combined pulp and paper mills and 35 mills making 
paper only. These 69 establishments produced 1,718,741 tons of paper, together 
with certain miscellaneous pulp products, with a total value of $133,395,673, an 
increase of 8-1 p.c. in quantity and 4-1 p.c. in value over 1923. Newsprint paper 
forms annually about 80 p.c. of the paper production in Canada. In 1924 this 
class of paper amounted to 1,388,081 tons, valued at $100,276,903, an increase of 
136,540 tons and $7,063,563 over 1923. 


10.—Summary of Paper Production in Canada, calendar years 1917-1924. 


SS ee 


Newsprint Paper. Book and Writing Paper. Wrapping Paper. 
ears. — 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. $ Tons. $ Tons. $ 
689, 847 38, 868, 084 48,141 9,310, 138 50,360 646, 750 
734, 783 46, 230, 814 48,150 10, 732, 807 61, 180 7,341,372 
794, 567 54, 427, 879 58, 228 12,571,000 59, 697 7,979,418 
875, 696 80, 865, 271 73,196 21, 868, 807 77,292 12,161,303 
805, 114 78, 784, 598 53,530 12, 550,520 52, 898 6, 634,211 
1,081,364 75,971,327 64, 808 12,560, 504 81, 793 8,219, 841 
1,251, 541 93,213,340 76,789 13, 582,135 84,912 7,666, 174 
1,388, 081 100,276, 903 67,934 12, 605, 623 89, 441 8,027,918 
Boards. Other Specified Paper Total Paper. 
Years. Products. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. $ Tons. $ Tons, $ 
SS VSO ES SIL SERRA 54,080 3,543, 164 11,261 1,382, 205 853, 689 58, 750, 341 
LOTSOSR res. Bim eee 87, 749 5,551,409 35, 862 3, 267, 142 967, 724 73, 123, 544 
pA) I pre a pee a ai 137,678 8, 892, 046 40, 065 3,882, 500 1,090, 235 87, 752, 843 
POLO EY Si cca ces MERE 158, 041 12, 904, 662 30, 726 4,222,724 1,214,951 132,022,767 
Soe eee ee 89, 120 6, 225, 948 18, 285 2,358,658 | 1,018,947 106, 553, 935 
Og 2 Teton. nk eee 113, 200 7,000,081 25, 650 2,508, 325 1,366,815 106, 260,078 
18 7 acide ccisie a 130, 582 8,480, 233 45,479 5,042,488 | 1,589,303 127,984,370 
LOL ache heer Bx rod 135,252 8, 228, 760 38,033 4,'256,469 | 1,718,741 133, 395, 673 


ge eS 
11.—Paper Production in Canada, by Classes, calendar years 1923 and 1924. 
ee 


Quantity. Value. 
Classes. —- 
1923. 1924, 1923. 1924. 
Tons of Tons of $ $ 
Newsprint Paper— 2,000 Ib. 2,000 lb. 
LATyre) LEG ape ak rap la a a i el 1, 230, 298 1,367, 893 91,490, 113 98, 649, 784 
SEUSS RN PE ee AS ke 6 ice 14,061 11,950 1,134,776 946, 865 
Hanging or wall paper..............seeeeee- 6, 940 7,994 548,977 640,050 
ECSPER ADEE AOS Tait hd. boule. seek! 242 244 39,474 40, 204 
Total Newsprints:: ........c0e0s- 1,251, 541 1,388,081 93,213,340 100, 276, 903 
Book and Writing Paper— 
Book, wood fibre chief ingredient........... 29, 682 27,367 4,291,478 3,909, 382 
Book, rags chief ingredient...... : 1,250 250 240,000 50,000 
SOURIS Awe shih. os esd otials sleih dicie is 409 245 103, 588 57,178 
Plate, map, lithograph, etc..............00-- 270 503 43, 200 84,165 
Cardboard, bristol board, etc............... 6,314 3,008 853,744 340, 964 
ORNS OBIS os Soe Bir cctv ciety wife dacoists 10, 922 10, 230 2,115,079 2,070, 657 
PETS PADDED y ccs ncn cscs vets scenes 15, 287 22,472 3,876,571 5,471,309 
All other fine paper...............eeceeceeee 12,655 3,859 2,058,475 621,973 


ROD BOOK. Fy ey oer ed tees we 76,789 67,934 13,582,135 12, 605, 623 
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11.—Paper Production in Canada, by Classes, calendar years 1923 and 1924—concluded. 


ey 
_———————————— EEE 


Quantity. j Value. 
Classes. ———- 
1923. 1924, 1923. 1924. 
Tons of Tons of $ $ 
2,000 lb. 2,000 lb. 
Wrapping Paper— ; 
Manila (rope, jute, tag, etc.)...........-...- 2,604 2,972 286, 393 434,376 
Heavy wrapping (mill wrappers)...........- 20,002 22,864 829,490 1,188,310 
SEraw WEADDING lee os neve sellers teats 1,950 - 39,000 - 
Bogus or wood manilat sess. terse elects: dese 8,510 9,131 885 , 254 898,063 
1G a ee a nee mes ecm ane cs Ac 42,851 43,295 4,464, 198 4,292,131 
Aivothernwr app: scce co tate ote setetentererstistotaiete 8,995 11,179 1,01, 839 1,215,038 
Total: WEAappind ccewcrecsurie siete ere 84,912 89,441 7,666, 174 8,027,918 
Boards— 
\ifarore bast jotl corns Warnnquoge scndocescnooacogor 76,575 66, 230 4,798,666 3,936,777 
Strawhoard 2... csanicktes ccresintes Se ineiversietante 5, 894 3,659 , 782 191,114 
Chipboard fonieaccaen oar ae inch sector cremate 22,896 29,888 1,511,793 1,613,004 
Wewsboard .!: Sis .5 = ste Mace tee eiehe s's/ sero 553 3,748 40,057 280, 150 
Teast board. s4h ik. ce sat eee eae 5, 825 8, 652 564,074 537,698 
Trunk, leather, binder’s and pressboard..... 429 559 76,420 125,345 
Wallboard... josdee.. steer me eee ae 3,677 7,339 114, 228 390, 234 
Allother boardSiconac.o: saeeeeere me esos 14, 733 15,177 966, 213 1,154,488 
Total Boards=s)aisnssmaeees eee 130,582 135, 252 8,480, 233 8,228, 760 
Other Paper— 
UR CRE eran OEY >.> cana aRIerr enone 2,184 2,534 1,245,085 460,729 
Toiletiscnsttemins s..</-rnemiepne “omer eee eer 2,796 3,182 546, 795 564, 238 
Blotting s. cestoscutente oie se hens ee 193 478 46,320 114,721 
Building, roofing, and sheathing............ 32,797 25,178 2,315, 688 2,102,292 
ASbEStOS DAPCTAsaiawias- os waahhee anes ciel - - - - 
Pure vegetable parchment..............006- = = = = 
Miscellaneous paper...........eseeceeeeeeees 7,509 6,661 888, 600 938,313 
Total:Other Papere.. oasis 45,479 38,033 5,042,488 4,180,293 
Total Specified Paper........... 1,589,303 1,718,741 127,984,370} 133,319,497 
Unspecified Productaie.:.4-ssse assess ve ates - - 105,239 76,176 
Total All Products.............. - - 128,089,609 133,395, 673 


Statistics of the combined Pulp and Paper Industries.—While the 
manufacture of pulp and the manufacture of paper are properly two distinct indus- 
tries, the existence of combined pulp and paper mills makes it impossible to separate 
many of their statistics. There were altogether 115 mills of all classes in operation 
in 1924, as compared with 110 in 1923. If the net value of production for the 
entire industry be considered as the sum of the value of pulpwood exported, pulp 
made for export and paper manufactured, the total for 1924 will be $187,174,703, 
as compared with $188,642,109 for 1923, $158,483,377 for 1922 and $154,641,077 
for 1921. 

The total number of employees on salaries and wages in 1924 was 27,627 and 
their total payroll $37,649,488. The capital invested in the industry increased 
from $417,611,678 in 1923 to $459,457,696 in 1924. The total cut of pulpwood 
in Canada in 1924 was 4,647,201 cords, valued at $57,777,640, and of this total 
3,316,951 cords were used in Canadian pulp-mills, the remaining 1,330,250 cords, 
valued at $13,536,058, being exported unmanufactured to the United States. In 
1923 the total cut was 4,654,663 cords, of which 70 p.c. was consumed in Canada 
and 30 p.c. exported. No pulpwood is imported into Canada. 

The exports of pulp during the calendar year 1924 were 781,983 tons, valued 
at $40,242,972, as compared with 875,358 tons, valued at $47,027,496, for 1923. 
Imports of pulp were 24,497 tons, valued at $1,375,991, for 1924, and 17,229 tons, 
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VARIATIONS IN PAPER PRODUCTION, 1917-1924. 
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valued at $947,225, for 1923. Exports of newsprint paper were 1,219,385 tons, 
at $90,990,711, for 1924, and 1,137,962 tons, at $85,611,258, for 1923. Details of 
the external trade in these commodities are given in Tables 12 and 13 for the calendar 
year 1924, 

The United States market absorbs annually about four-fifths of Canada’s 
pulp and paper shipments, and the remaining portion goes to the United Kingdom 
and widely distributed overseas markets. Two-thirds of the newsprint paper con- 
sumed in the United States is either of Canadian manufacture or is made from wood 
or wood-pulp imported from Canada. (See Tables 12 and 13.) 


12.—_Imports and Exports of Wood Pulp by Countries, calendar year 1924. 
Countries and Kinds of Pulp. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. $ 
Imports— 
Brom the: United States sjcra1c -1-teteiens sci tertarore tiie erae werner entire ease ne 21,493 1,264,522 
From» other couhtriess.: }5,ccgicattoswnace ace cee oe eee 3,004 111,469 
Totalwood ‘pulpmporteducaaeseereneeer ae re rece. kee seen ae eee ee eee 24,497 1,375,991 
Exports— 

‘Po'the United Kangdomy Ses. ston nec ROE oT eee 50,094 1,586, 992 
Mechanical pulp. Be5 coeds eis see PR ec ee 45,168 1,310, 236 
Chemical: Gbre. 0x. 44. Se dP ot nase re a 4,926 276,756 

‘Lorthée- United statesyncren sats acre nokta nee ee ee 691,443 36, 347,522 
Mechanical pulp ea. <c-7 Acer secant sarsa: ian eee ane : 205,271 6,503,529 
@Chemucal fibre. eee seen tee ~ 486,172 29, 843, 993 

To other countries................ ser 40,446 2,308, 458 
Mechanical pulp......... 3,261 102, 264 
Chemical fibre..:...... 37, 185 2,206, 194 

Total wood pulp exported 781,983 40,242,972 
Mechanical pulp.dcccadicadnesms <n oaaee en ee ee 253, 700 7,916,029 
Chemical fibre. 33 cress etests cace cee On 528, 283 82,326, 943 


ee ee | ee 
13.—Imports and Exports of Paper by Principal Countries, calendar year 1924. 


Countries and Kinds of Paper. Quantity. Vaiue. 
Tons. $ 
imports— 

Krom-the United Iinsdomnppeenect on eae ees ee ee - 1,068, 745 

Krom the United States,.0.0- ee. meena sedan 4 eR Be sae - 7,462,799 

Hromiother’countriesita 7... ae hemi rmemconene nh ae en hence ee - 796, 398 

Total paper and paper goods imported........0+2++-ssee+sccccvevsceiveecscs -. 9,327,942 
Exports— 

To the United Kingdom - 2,616,209 
Newsprint S308 cou ee en ee een ees 3 eee Ss 5, 794 323, 281 
Wrapping vend eae ee ee 8, 203 1,313,584 
Boards. xs ee eee - 777,491 
All other paper and paper goods - 201,853 

Vo the: United States > sannscrobny oe akon igen nae ee ee Rae - 91,706, 863 
N@WEDridt inn etc og owe ee che EE re anne 1,192,649 88, 994, 332 
Wraippltiges ss sree eres ctes Safe cee tre eo een ae 377 21,839 
Boards & otis) diasceih scp Ao hb -Ge Rheo eas ee  e e - 2,262,736 
AlVotherpaper apd paper £o0ds-ee tenn te eee me - 427,956 

To other:countriesie wee. he en ee eee - 4,925,425 
INOWSDFING facies hate ac cst g scloe anasto mac ccln one ti ee 20,941 1,673,098 
Wrapping iescnatete ce he ORE Re Cre oe ee Tee ae 13,445 1,924, 568 
Boards a5 aga, «cco Meyvars a Giactece leis s, Shaver ue. ee ae - 346, 698 
Ailllother paper-and paper £00ds.....4,8000, 0) ago 0 ee ae - 981,061 

Total paper and paper goods exported.........00.0.cccccecccceucuvecceece - 99,248, 497 
Newaprint 2i2stniet totset staais aaa icine ao ae ee 1,219,385 90,990, 711 
Wrapping Girne cee tae omen ce cas een eee aE cee 22,024 3,259,991 
Boards sts seta skies. Me teRe cere Cele kee one Oe? a ok - 3,386, 925 


- 1,610,870 


VO ae a ae eer re ee ae er see 
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4.—Other Wood-Using Industries. 


Saw-mills and pulp-mills are the two most important agents of secondary 
production among forest industries. They draw their supplies of raw material 
direct from the forest in the form of logs and pulpwood, and produce sawn lumber, 
saw-mill by-products, pulp and paper. There are also a number of important 
industries which use these products as raw material for further manufacture. 
Some of them produce commodities made entirely of wood or wood pulp, others 
manufacture articles in which wood is the most important component, and others 
produce articles in which wood is necessary but forms only a small proportion 
of the value. There are, in addition, a number of industries which use wood 
indirectly in the manufacture of articles which do not contain wood as a component _ 
part. The first group includes the manufacture of paper products, sash, doors 
and other millwork and planing-mill products, boxes, baskets, cooperage and other 
containers, canoes, boats and small vessels, kitchen, haker’s and dairy woodenware, 
wooden pumps, piping, tanks and silos, spools, handles, dowels and turnery. The 
second group includes the manufacture of furniture, vehicles and vehicle supplies, 
coffins and caskets, etc. 

The third group, where wood has a secondary importance, includes the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements, railway rolling stock, musical instruments, 
sporting goods, brooms and brushes, etc. 

The fourth group could be said to include practically every form of industrial 
activity, as few, if any, of these are entirely independent of the use of wood, directly 
or indirectly. 

The first two groups, wherein wood, wood pulp or paper is the chief or only 
component, were represented in Canada in 1923 by 3,882 establishments in which 
$227,835,665 was invested. These industries employed 64,100 workers whose 
salaries and wages amounted to $75,442,024. They used raw materials valued 
at $92,160,402 in the manufacture of commodities valued at $231,715,683. 


5.—Total Annual Forest Utilization. 


Table 14 gives the total value of primary and secondary forest production for 
1921, 1922 and 1923. The first total includes primary production only, while the 
net figures include the value added by manufacturing logs and pulpwood into sawn 
lumber, pulp and other saw-mill and pulp-mill products. 

It has been estimated that the total quantity of primary forest products in 
1923 is equivalent to about 2,671,054,862 cubic feet of standing timber. 


14..Total Values of Primary and Secondary Forest Production, 1921-1923. 


Items. 1921, 1922. 1923. 
$ $ $ 

aR tare ain wit aha te ava ad 01 OT Fig) oats ea, 27mca EN Sirol a 37,468, 330 38, 228, 702 38, 728, 272 
ee secer te et ee Me ge ei, St said SLAM cies et oaeeta ee 13,302,956 13,215, 986 13,228, 547 
pe BaF TERR. RR RE RINE a OR I aN ec WRC RRR 1,710,000 1,707,378 2,998, 852 
Se ROR e hehe PaiaSs di eta ale OMe TSR o MAES ole IR e 1,514,473 1,354, 268 1,423,478 
So RSS NTs FI I ae OE eres ere rey 468,417 450,133 444,189 
IO ONITAR Pl Oe eS | oe ats woke wd Malpas Mp ab aiceneteians 1,709, 667 1,721,025 1,615, 667 
Wood for PRR EMET GATE ee OE, Co ee nce che Scenics Sadie eee 563, 774 479,299 540, 541 
OIE elt Sin Abi ks A act Tteanchd ep & S108 5 tors SD PRIMO Ear 4 51,035,456 55,066,273 69,352,821 
OE aos oo ccwo niaiarn nse nya shares 0 Sie 0h nla al saysiel aia line 38, 283, 262 40,375, 599 43,594, 592 
1,012, 982 850,078 1,156,487 


BMisGelanGO08 PIOGUCIS) 6. oes eee eo tree mhbe Seale POR olen 
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14.—Total Values of Primary and Secondary Forest Production, 1921-1923—concluded. 


Items. 1921. 1922. 1928. 
$ $ $ 
Square tim beriexpor ted... «122 cee eee ee oe 1,699,530 1,492,344 4,037,030 
Loga'expor ted ise5 ct. aka Ro ee ee ee 2,117,097 3,270,575 5,095, 168 
Pulpwood exported............... o  caleyce tin StiRa a I gaa oe 14, 617,610 10,359, 762 13,525,004 
Miscellancous-exports..c.ccecs se ioe ee ee 2,550,470 2,278, 674 1,723,683 
Total Primary Products...) ca: <c0csicc dee cee 168,054,024 | 170,850,096 197,459,331 
Net saw-miull prodactete. .ad--n. aa ei ae ee 59,648, 505 53,612, 563 60,810, 995 
INGtpulp-nailt productsla. erence te acetone terre rere 40,055,016 44,571,999 55,478, 611 
Net Total... <.. 3 .sccevtn ec eee ee ee 267,757,545 | 269,034,658 313, 748 , 937 


1The gross totals, including value of raw materials, were:— 
Saw-mills, 1921—3$106, 162,128; 1922—$106, 050,894; 1923—$130, 163,816. 


Pulp-mills, 1921—$78, 338, 278; 1922—$84, 947,598; 1923-~$99,073, 203. 


The primary forest production during 1923 is shown by products in Table 15. 
The quantity reported in column 2, multiplied by the converting factor, gives 
the equivalent amount in standing timber as in column 4. Values are then given 


in column 5. 


15.—Primary Forest Production, by Products, 1923. 


Quantity Con- Equivalent 
Products. Unit reported verting volume Total 
Used. fo) factor. in standing value. 
estimated. timber. 
cu. ft. $ 

LUKE {0,000 Monee ame Soe ae. Slay et: cords 8,975,480 95 852,670, 600 38, 723, 272 
THORS 3 cd.de tet he ce eee oe eee number | 14,764,830 12 177, 177, 960 13, 228, 547 
POl6S) cars... ce ante ee OREEEE, ATE LER Se 740,119 13 9,621,547 2,998, 852 
POSUS 23 Arcs cit ohh ee “ 13, 623, 392 2 27, 246, 784 1,423,478 
Rails 5... cdatian gis hase ae eee s 5,195,801 2 10,391, 602 444,189 
Mining timber... - one et eee M lin. ft. 65,218 328 21,391,504 1,615, 667 
Wood!tor distillation aus em eaaneee nee cords 56,310 123 6, 926, 130 540,541 
TLOgs sawn! +s... kee ee ee eee oak Mft.b.m.| 4,097,720 219 897,400,680 69, 352, 821 
Pulpwood USE: cco i ae ee cords 3, 270, 433 117 382,60, 661 43,594, 592 
Miscellaneous DYOGUCtS fame rere Mees ieee es 124,944 117 14, 618, 448 1, 156,487 
Square timber exported...... .|M ft. b.m. 143,105 219 31,339,995 4,037,030 
Logs'exnortedsie eer eee ete ae “ 260, 421 219 57,032, 199 5,095,168 
Pulpwoodiexported! 15 .js..0 hou. lea cords 1,384, 230 117 161, 954,910 13,525,004 
Miscellaneous exports..............e.0e.00. « 176,426 117 20, 641, 842 1,723, 683 

Total enn.cciics. ss oe - - — | 2,671,054,862 | 197,459,331 


7.—Forest Depletion and Increment. 


Fire Losses.—No accurate summing-up of damage due to forest fires has 


ever been made for Canada, but it is estimated that 60 p.c. of the original forest 
has been burned, 13 p.c. has been cut for use and that 27 p.c. remains; moreover, 
that one-third as much mature timber has been burned in the last six years as has 
fallen to the axe. ; 

The historic Miramichi fire, in 1825, burned along the valley of the Miramichi 
river in New Brunswick, and on a belt 80 miles long and 25 miles wide almost 
every living thing was killed. One hundred and sixty people perished, 1,000 
head of stock were killed and a number of towns, including Newcastle, Chatham 
and Douglastown, were destroyed. The damage to the forest was not even estimated. 
Damage to other property was placed at $300,000. 
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About 1845 vast areas were burned over west of lake Superior, many of them 
still remaining bare of tree growth. Some years later a very extensive fire burned 
along the height-of-land from lake Timiskaming to Michipicoten, andin 1871 another 
large fire swept over an area of more than 2,000 square miles along the north 
shore of lake Superior from lake Nipissing to Port Arthur, completing a chain 
of desolation across the northern part of the province. About the same time the 
greater part of the Saguenay and Lake St. John district, in Quebec, was swept 
by one of the most destructive fires on record. Two other fires in 1891 and 
1896 devastated over 2,000 square miles of country in the southern Algoma 
district. In Quebec again, the country along the line of the Quebec and Lake 
St. John railway also suffered by a number of disastrous forest fires, while millions of 
dollars worth of timber in the Ottawa country also fell a prey to the devouring 
element. 


During more recent times, a series of disastrous fires swept over Northern 
Ontario. A number of isolated fires around the mining camp of Porcupine cul- 
minated on July 11, 1911, in a conflagration which resulted in the loss of 72 lives 
and property damage estimated at $3,000,000. In 1916, fires in the same general 
region were responsible for the deaths of at least 224 people, the exact number 
never having been determined. During 1922, a third fire, covering in part the 
areas burned over by the previous fires, destroyed the town of Haileybury and 
other centres and caused 40 deaths. In 1908, a fire originating in the forest around 
Fernie, British Columbia, destroyed that city, caused 25 deaths, rendered 6,000 
people homeless and damaged property to the estimated extent of $5,000,000. 
These are a few of the outstanding historical disasters. Every year thousands 
of acres are covered by fires of less individual importance, but which in the aggregate 
are rapidly depleting our forest resources. During the last five years 723,250 
acres of merchantable timber have been burned over annually. At the low estimate 
of 5,000 feet board measure per acre, the amount of timber destroyed annually 
would be 3,616,250,000 feet board measure. In addition there were over 800,000 
acres of young growth and 500,000 acres of cut-over land burned over, on which 
the increment of perhaps 30 years, on the average, was destroyed. 


Speaking generally, there are two annual periods in Canada when the forest 
fire hazard is highest—in the spring, after the disappearance of the snow, when 
the forest floor is dry and the green underbrush has not yet developed, and again 
in the fall when the green growth is dead and the ground is covered with dry leaves. 
Statistics collected by the different government administrations and the Quebec 
protective associations show that over 95 p.c. of the fires of known origin are due 
to human carelessness and therefore preventable. Campers, settlers and railways 
are responsible for most of the fires whose origin is determined. Other causes, 
including lumbering operations and incendiarism, account for small proportions, 
and only a few are attributed to lightning. 


Losses through Insects and Fungi.—From 1912 to 1923 the spruce bud- 
worm caused tremendous damage to the spruce and balsam fir forests in eastern 
Canada. In Quebec, it was estimated that 100 million cords of pulpwood were 
destroyed by this insect, and in New Brunswick the loss was placed at 15 million 
cords. The active stage of the infestation is now practically over. Other insects, 
though not as destructive as this one, entail a heavy drain on the forest. While 
the attacks of fungi are more insidious, the loss caused by the various forms of 
rot and other fungous diseases is probably not less than that caused by insects 
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under normal conditions. The butt rot in balsam fir is especially prevalent, and 
the value of the hardwoods is also greatly decreased on account of rot. Poplar 
and white birch seldom reach over 10 inches in diameter without considerable 
decay, and, since these species form such a large proportion of the young growth, 
the loss, though it has never been computed, must be very great. 


Summary of Losses and Increment.—The annual consumption of standing 
timber for use amounts to about 2,700,000,000 cubic feet. Ata very low estimate, 
fires destroy annually about 800,000,000 cubic feet of merchantable timber and 
the young growth on 1,600,000 acres of various ages, representing the annual growth 
on 25 to 30 million acres. The destruction occasioned by the spruce bud-worm 
averages 1,345,000,000 cubic feet per annum, besides the injury from bark-beetles 
and other insects. The loss due to fungi and windfall is not known, but is undoubtedly 
large. It may be safely estimated that the forests of Canada are being depleted 
at the rate of upwards of 5,000,000,000 cubic feet per annum. With about 
534,000,000 acres of young, growing forest, an average annual increment of 10 

cubic feet per acre would cover this depletion, but in view. of the destruction of 

young growth which occurs and the deterioration of the forests and of the soil, 
caused by repeated fires, there is little hope that this increment is being produced 
at the present time throughout Canada, although particular areas are producing 
greatly in excess of this quantity. 


8.—A Sketch of the History of the Canadian Lumber 
Trade.! 


It would be difficult to overestimate the influence of the forest upon the 
settlement and development of the North American continent. It long was—and 
in certain regions, still is—the central fact in the existence of the pioneer, furnishing 
him with his house and his fire, opposing his plough. What would have been the 
course of events if the first colonists, instead of finding a continuous belt of trees 
from Ungava southward, had come upon a prairie region bordering the sea, would 
form an interesting speculation. Certainly the history of North America would 
have been very different. 

Utilization of the forest for human need, in other words, the lumber industry, 
naturally began with the building of the first log cabin, but it was not until the 
resources of the immediate neighbourhood became scanty that trade in forest 
products arose. In Canada, the growth of the settlement at Quebec soon brought 
about this stage; consequently, shortly after 1650, we find indications of a local 
trade in lumber. 

Well before the close of the seventeenth century, saw-mills had been established 
on the St. Lawrence, and it may be supposed that building timber and sawn lumber 
could be bought in the colony in much the same way as they may be now. The 
export to France of oak planks, masts and other material for ship-building had 
also begun, but merely on Government account; there is no evidence to show that 
any private export trade in wood across the Atlantic developed during the French 
régime. Small private shipments of lumber and staves were, however, quite often 
made to the French West Indies. 

Ship-building was early undertaken in the colony. The brigantine Galiote was 
launched at Quebec in 1663,.and it is probable that from that time on there were 


1Contributed by A. R. M. Lower, M.A., Department of Public Archives. 
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few years in which one or more small vessels were not built. Under Intendant 
Hoequart (1729-1748), the colony prospered, and in some years as many as ten 
vessels were privately constructed. These were either for sale in France or for 
use by their builders in the Isle Royale or West Indian trades. During the decade 
1740-1750, the building of ships of war was also undertaken—entailing, according 
to contemporary accounts, suspension of the private industry. 


After the English conquest, the horizon of Canadian trade was much widened 
and the new colony was admitted to all the privileges of the British market, which 
then included substantial bounties and tariff privileges for colonial wood. The 
purpose of these was political, the aim being to diminish in some measure Great 
Britain’s dependence on the Baltic countries and Norway for her supplies of wood, 
especially for her supplies of masts and naval timber, the raw material on which 
she depended for the construction and maintenance of her navy and therefore 
for her national existence. Under this stimulus, a small trade had long been carried 
on from the American colonies, a trade in which, after 1763, the colony of Quebec 
began to share. Gradually, during the years previous to 1800, “Quebec yellow 
pine’ became a commodity familiar to London timber merchants. But the bounties 
given were never large enough to offset the geographical advantages of the Baltic, 
and the shipments from Canada were inconsiderable during the remainder of the 
eighteenth century. 

The settlement of Ontario after 1783, with the consequent opening-up of new 
timber areas, should have resulted in progress in the lumber industry and doubtless 
would have so resulted had there been a market, but there wasnone. The Canadian 
situation may be contrasted with that in the United States, where although there 
was also no foreign market, development in the east always afforded a local outlet 
for the supplies of the new regions of the west. In Canada, the east continued 
to remain a source of supply, and it was in the new regions themselves that, in the 
course of time, the heaviest consumption took place. 


But the precarious dependence upon an overseas market difficult of access 
was to be dramatically changed by events then shaping themselves in Europe. 
War was always a threat to Britain’s supply of wood, and the Napoleonic wars, 
involving every part of Europe, soon became an especially dangerous threat, 
Supplies came through freely until Russia accepted the Berlin decree and Sweden 
was forced to adhere to the Continental System. By these triumphs, Napoleon, 
in 1808, succeeded—temporarily, at any rate—in practically cutting off wood 
exports from the Baltic. Imports of squared timber into Great Britain, for instance, 
fell from about 215,000 loads (129,000 M feet) in 1806 to about 25,000 loads 
(15,000 M feet) in 1808. This was quite as effective and as dangerous a blockade 
as was the submarine destruction of shipping during the last war. Without wood, 
ships could not be maintained in condition to keep the sea. Without ships, Britain 
was helpless. The Government was thus forced to look elsewhere for the all- 
important raw material and naturally turned to the next most accessible region 
—the North American colonies. Encouragement was given to private firms to 
embark in the Quebec or New Brunswick timber business. Local regulations as 
to cutting went by the board. A highly protective duty was imposed. Results 
were obtained at once, and within a year or two the export of timber from British 
North America to Great Britain had assumed large proportions. Napoleon’s 
challenge had been successfully met. Although supplies from the Baltic had been 
cut off only during the one year, 1808, yet the apprehension lingered for years and 
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was the chief inspiration for the battle cry of ‘““No dependence upon foreigners’, 
used so effectively later on to maintain the colonial protection granted at this time. 

By the end of the war, imports into Great Britain of British North American 
squared timber surpassed imports from the Baltic. Imports of colonial “deals’’ 
were also reaching a very respectable total. The “differential duties”, as they 
were then termed, had, by this time, become enormous, and constituted as strong 
an inducement to the expansion of the local industry (almost entirely financed 
by British capital, and managed by branches of British houses established at 
Quebec or St. John) as could well be imagined. Several successive increases had, 
by 1815, brought the preference on Canadian deals in the English market up to 
the equivalent of forty-seven dollars per thousand. Despite very high prices,} 
this almost amounted to a monopoly. There is no clearer case of an industry 
having been called into existence overnight by artificial stimulants. 


Keeping pace with increased demand, the regions of production within the 
country had expanded. In the Canadas, before 1800, the valley of the Richelieu 
and that of the St. Lawrence from just above Montreal had provided adequate 
supplies. By 1815, timber was coming from Upper Canada, from lake Champlain, 
from the valleys of the lesser tributaries and, above all, from the Ottawa, the 
exploitation of the resources of this river marking a newera in the industry. The 
chief product was square timber, in the making of which almost any one of energy 
and resource could engage, there being little elaborate equipment and comparatively 
small outlays of capital required. Timber-making thus tended to be more or less 
of an amateur occupation. Inevitably, most of those engaging in it did so to 
their financial ruin. But under the stimulus of the differential duties, organization 
came rapidly, and it was not long before ambitious saw-mills were built to cut for 
the export trade. The small mill, cutting for local uses only, was of rather a different 
species, and as a rule appears to have followed fairly closely in the wake of the 
settler. 

Due to the same set of circumstances, an important ship-building industry 
was also developing, especially in New Brunswick. This province was favourably 
situated, its supplies of timber coming down its rivers to the open sea. The ships 
were of a very cheap and short-lived type and were mostly sold in England and 
added to the British mercantile marine. The ship-building industry reflected 
the fortunes of the timber trade and exhibited the same ability to thrive despite 
the loss of the British preference (see below). In fact, by mid-century, by which 
time the preference had almost vanished, there was a distinct improvement in the 


class of vessel built. The decay of ship-building was due to other causes, Sane) 


to inability to compete with the new iron and steel steamships. 


Of local regulation, save for the ete reservation to the Crown, in all deeds 
of land, of timber ‘fit for naval purposes’’, there was little or none until the late 
twenties. Licenses to cut, based on Admiralty contracts, were supposed to be 
obtained, but much of the timber was cut by trespassers on the Crown lands. 
For this practice the uncertain origin of the timber cut on the Ottawa, the boundary 
of the two provinces, was very convenient. From about the year 1826 on, regulation 
was attempted, and by mid-century a fairly definite forest policy had been 
sketched out. 

Although our export trade to Great Britain continued to expand very rapidly, 
its growth was at the expense of the trade of the Baltic countries, for industrial 


1See illustrative price table at end of article. 
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depression had followed in the wake of the war and the total consuming capacity 
of the British market was not growing. By 1820, depression becoming severe, 
agitation against the weight of taxation had begun. The huge colonial timber 
preferences came under fire, and for the next generation a battle, second only to 
that about the contemporaneous Corn Laws, was waged around them. In 
1821, they were slightly reduced, but notwithstanding frequent vigorous attempts 
at revision on the part of free-traders and those interested in the Baltic timber 
business, they defied all attacks until 1842, when Sir Robert Peel, yielding to the 
current of economic reform, cut them almost in half. Further reductions were 
made in succeeding years, notably 1846, and by 1850 there remained only a nominal 
preference. This was abolished entirely in 1860. Since the middle of the century, 
the Canadian lumber trade has thus stood on its own feet, quite unsupported by 
tariff favours. The effect of the abolition of the “differential duties’ forms an 
interesting study for those who are interested in tariffs. Each successive reduction 
seems to have told on Canadian exports in about the same way. The season 
immediately succeeding the reduction would witness a great falling-off in trade, 
a depression in prices in Canada and much genuine hardship among lumbermen. 
After one or two years, however, trade would brighten up and new totals for exports 
would be reached. The Baltic producer would be in a position to exact a little 
more for his product, but, owing to the reduction in duty, the British consumer 
would get his wood for a lower price. For example, the reduction of 1842 brought 
down the duty on Baltic timber from 55 shillings a load to 30 shillings (approx- 
imately from $26 per thousand feet to $14). In 1840, Canadian exports of squared 
timber to Great Britain were some 375,000,000 feet. In 1842, they were about 
225,000,000, but by 1845 they had mounted to nearly 500,000,000 feet. During 
these years the price of red pine timber at Quebec had varied from about $15 
in 1840 to $14 in 1843 and 1844 and $16 in 1845. The price in England had 
fallen from about $40 in 1841 to about $30 in 1848, and had risen to about $37 
in 1845. Baltic prices showed a steady upward trend in Baltic ports and a decided 
reduction in Great Britain. It is evident that the natural expansion of trade and 
population in Great Britain, together with improvements in methods of production 
and transportation in British North America, offset the loss of the preference. 


During the decade from 1820 to 1830, the supply of wood in the eastern part 
of the United States became more or less exhausted. Previous to 1825, timber 
had come from Vermont down, the Richelieu to Quebec; after that date, timber 
began to go from Canada to the United States. This was the beginning of the 
second great aspect of our wood trade—the export trade to the United States. 
This trade gradually increased, and as settlement proceeded farther and farther 
west, so did lumber tend to flow over the Canadian border in its wake. Thus by 
the thirties, lumber was going from lake Ontario to Oswego and a little later from 
Niagara and lake Erie to American ports. Much of this trade was due to the 
development of the eastern market, especially New York, and to the increased 
facility with which it could call on western, including Canadian, supplies, owing 
to the construction, in the twenties, of the Erie and Champlain canals and, later 
on, of railroads. 


Lumber shared in the vicissitudes which the country in general experienced 
after Great Britain adopted free trade in 1846, and there was a severe depression 
in 1847 and 1848, due, however, as much to other factors as to the tariff change. 
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By the reciprocity treaty of 1854 (by which time the trade was in any case again 
expanding), it obtained free entry into the United States and exports consequently 
increased. The Crimean war breaking out in the same year provided additional 
impetus. In 1857, there was the usual post-war depression which did not altogether 
disappear until the commencement of the American Civil War, when demand once 
more became keen and exports grew. It was during this period that the value 
of the exports of forest products to the United States for the first time surpassed 
that of exports to Great Britain. It was not until many years later that this 
became invariable. 


Confederation affected the lumber industry but little, since each province 
had charge of its own forests. The history of the industry, indeed, from 1867 
has been largely the history of the various provincial forestal policies. Thus 
Nova Scotia has followed the American practice of disposing of its public lands 
in fee simple, and at the present moment has little control over its forests. Ontario, 
on the other hand, has consistently attempted to avoid alienating its timber lands 
and has worked them very successfully as a public estate. Some of the various 
devices for raising revenue from the forests, such as the leasing of timber limits, 
stumpage, ground rents, bonuses, sales by auction, etc., appeared under the old 
province of Canada and, in a limited way, even before the Act of Union in 1840; 
they have all been elaborated and improved upon since Confederation. The timber 
policy of the other provinces has tended to resemble that of Ontario, differing 
mainly in detail. In all, the revenue derived from the forest has been of first 
importance. 


After the termination of the Reciprocity treaty of 1854, tariff relations with 
the United States became of importance. The general policy of the American 
government was to encourage the free entry of the raw material—the saw-log—- 
but to tax the manufactured product. This country had very little effective reply 
to this, but an attempt to equalize matters was made by imposing export duties 
on saw-logs. These duties continued until 1890, when they were removed on 
the understanding that the United States would reduce its duty on sawn lumber 
from $2.00 to $1.00 per thousand. The American government re-imposed this 
duty in 1897. The Dominion had only the weapon of export duties to use and 
feared retaliation. However, the province of Ontario, from whose Georgian Bay 
territory most of the export was going on, stepped into the breach and prohibited 
the export of saw-logs cut on Crown lands. This move settled the question and 
the export of saw-logs all but ceased. Later, the prohibition became of marked 
effect in the matter of pulpwood. ; 


In the course of a century, decided changes have taken place in the industry. 
Quebec, for instance, long had a monopoly, first of all the trade and then of all 
the English trade. This she has lost. Of the soft woods, pine alone used to 
be cut, and of this red pine was much preferred to white, bringing about 50 
p-c. more in the British market. Much native oak was exported. The making 
of squared timber dominated the situation. It was not until after Confederation 
that the export of sawn deals by sea exceeded that of timber. The timber trade 
reached its zenith in the sixties, gradually declined and has now nearly disappeared. 
The reasons were many—‘“lumbering” grew into a vocation rather than a speculation 
or an occupation for a farmer’s otherwise idle winter; much capital was invested; 
large mills were built near the source of supply and economies of transport effected. 
Chiefly, however, the waste of good wood involved in squaring timber became, 
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with the recession of the primitive pine forest, more and more of a consideration. 
Square timber became a luxury. Our trade with the United States had from the 
first been in sawn lumber—boards and planks. A hundred years, too, have seen 
great changes in the location of the industry. The lumberman has moved west- 
ward and northward, so that whereas at one time the major part of the cut came 
from New Brunswick, the lower reaches of the Ottawa and the lower tributaries 
of the St. Lawrence, it has progressed successively through “old” Ontario, along 
the upper Ottawa, around the Georgian bay, onward to lake Superior and the 
Hudson Bay slope. New tree species and our largest stand of timber have been 
added to the Dominion by British Columbia. 


The outstanding development of the twentieth century has been the growth 
of the pulp and paper industry, an industry whose output has resulted in the 
value of the products of our forests having been approximately doubled. Secondary, 
but important, phases of growth are the extension of markets overseas to other 
countries than Gyéat Britain, notably the Orient, initiation of a West to Hast 
trade by means of the Panama canal, and the tendency of lumber operators to 
consolidate into larger and larger companies. At the close of the first quarter 
of the twentieth century, as at the beginning of the nineteenth, it remains substan- 
tially true that the forest is among the most important of our natural assets and 
exerts a profound influence upon our economic life. 


ILLUSTRATIVE PRICES, 1770-1850. 
Quebee White Pine Squared Timber. 


Price, landed 
Years. Price, in 
f.o.b. Quebec.| GreatBritain, 
duty paid. 
$per M bd. ft. |$ per M bd. ft. 
LTGP eee tere eee res os Reb STE ENE ERI «ce ae Tee Ne ee - 16 50 
LiSO iter. cos oe Sees TO SAS Anh ESS NOR, OR ce a ee ee - . 15 37 
BOO Sass etn oct hada s oe Oo ts Se I See oct See ER SR oe ROS - 36 56 
Rest eee eee PU Pee radia case esis of LOOT. helene. 2 ett 2 62 - 
DROS ROME TEE: Cte te ets Chat ade Eis wo Aven, ARS. EU SPER he oh eo thyebae ce tee e 14 62 96 37 
Se eee, oe en Oe ee Soa cco peedla es cutee aptien ete t sm sveunseceiens = 56 25 
LEG: Ai steiea «sete! «1 0soees = 33 75 
FAS ee EEE ele AT ee EM ade so abs siejsichs Srofaor ta a ere ainjasd aiaiyy ohe euamerapen 9 37 27 00 
heen Sn Se LOM Ie 24 a SIP Bator e Cama Scere s anc 6 37 26 00 
Oe ee Oe ee ode na ee SoC SURO ea Caara S| Fr nino nani inthe ning as nti 7 40 32 25 
Lael oy ate OS ae RE Se) eT ee Ae ME eI herr a tht aeiaor 7 00 20 62 


IV.—THE FUR TRADE. 


Historical Sketch.—The place which the fur trade held during the French 
régime in Canada, when for a century and a half it was at once the mainspring of 
discovery and development and the curse of settled industry, is familiar history. 
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Later, the Hudson’s Bay Company may be said with truth to have held the West 
until the Dominion had grown to absorb it, bequeathing to the civilization which 
came after, a native race accustomed to the white man and an example of organiza- 
tion and discipline that was of lasting value. The salient facts in the story are as 
follows :— 

From the earliest times the Basque and Breton fishermen upon the “banks” 
had traded for furs. As the French court demanded more and more furs, adven- 
turers came for the latter trade exclusively. Pont-Gravé and Chauvin built Tadous- 
sac in 1599 as a centre for this trade with the Indians of the Saguenay, and when 
trade routes were discovered further inland, the founding of Quebec and Montreal 
followed. The French Government from the first granted monopolies of the fur 
trade, always on the condition that the company should bring to Canada a'stated 
number of settlers. But settlement and the fur trade could never go together— 
settlement by driving fur-bearing animals farther afield made trade increasingly 
expensive—and the great profits of the fur trade, together with its freedom and 
romance, took all the adventurous from the rational pursuits of a settler. Trade 
spread west and south by the river routes, convoys bringing the furs yearly to 
Montreal and Quebec. The de Caen Company, in the seventeenth century, sent 
yearly to France from 15,000 to 20,000 pelts. ‘Beaver’ was made the Canadian 
currency. 


In the meantime, English navigators had been seeking a Northwest Passage 
to the Orient. By 1632 their efforts came to an end with little practical result. 
Hudson bay, however, had been accurately charted, so that when the first English 
fur-trading ships came some thirty years later, they sailed by charted routes to a 
safe harbour. The first expedition came at the instigation of Radisson and Groseil- 
liers, two French coureurs de bois who had travelled in the rich fur country north 
of lake Superior. They had sought aid in France, but being repulsed turned to 
England. The charter of the “Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s 
Bay” was obtained in 1670 by Prince Rupert, who became first governor of the 
company (whence the name Rupert’s Land). In 1676, merchandise costing £650 
was sent to the bay, and the furs got by barter sold in England for £19,500. The 
dividend on the stock of £10,500 was sometimes as high as 100 p.c. During 
the struggle with the French, beginning about 1685, no return was made, but with 
the English victory the company resumed payments, usually amounting to 20 
p.c. per annum. Forts were built on Hudson bay and James bay at the mouths 
of rivers; the company, as monopolist, waited for the furs to be brought to its posts. 


With the Seven Years’ War, the fur trade from the south passed out of the 
hands of the French, and until 1771 the English were busy rediscovering the old 
French routes to the West. A period of open competition followed. The dis- 
coverer of a new fur district was soon followed by competitors who undersold him 
and were undersold by him until some or all were ruined and left for new fields. 
The Northwest Company, founded in 1783-4, was a result of such competition. 
No capital was deposited, but each party supplied a proportion of the articles 
needed for trade. The Northwest Company pursued a vigorous policy, founding 
posts to control all the best fur districts. The Hudsons’ Bay Company felt the 
keenness of the competition, and was forced to abandon its ancient policy of waiting 
for furs to be brought to the bay. By 1816, the rivals had absorbed or ruined eleven 
other partnerships, and were themselves on the verge of ruin. Finally, in 1821, 
the two were joined under the name of the older company. The Northwest Com- 
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pany brought with it the control of the Pacific and Arctic watersheds, to be added 
to the lands draining into Hudson bay, and over the whole region the Hudson’s 
Bay Company secured legal recognition of its monopoly of the fur trade. There 
followed forty years of great prosperity. The company’s rights of exclusive trading 
in Indian territory expired in 1859, and ten years later it surrendered its other 
privileges. In return, Canada granted £300,000 to the company, as well as lands 
about its trading posts, and one-twentieth of the land in the fertile belt between 
the North Saskatchewan river and the United States boundary. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company thereupon became a trading company, with no extraordinary privi- 
leges. 

The Modern Industry.—Great changes have come over the trade in recent 
years. The railway has revolutionized conditions wherever its influence reaches. 
Steamboats now ply upon the larger lakes and rivers. Rising values have led to 
new processes of treatment and to the utilization of products once rejected. Com- 
petition has been encouraged, and new territory is eagerly sought as in the days 
prior to 1821. The modern opposition, though it ranges throughout Canada, has 
centred at Edmonton, on the edge of the great preserve. Winnipeg is now the 
chief collecting and distributing point of the Hudson’s Bay Company, though 
Moose Factory is visited once a year, as formerly, by a vessel from London. Mont- 
real collects the furs of the Ottawa valley and the Quebec hinterland, and receives 
the bulk of the supplies. 

During the Great War, the important market changed from London to the 
United States, as is shown in the figures for the war years. Of the $5,100,000 
worth of undressed furs exported to England and the United States in 1914, England 
received $3,000,000; in 1919, out of $13,300,000 worth, only $3,700,000 went to 
England. At the close of the war, Montreal took a position as an international 
fur market, holding the first Canadian fur auction sales in 1920, when 949,565 
pelts, valued at $5,057,114, were disposed of. Auction sales have also been held at 
Winnipeg and Edmonton. The Canadian fur market is now firmly established 
and sales are held three or four times a year. 

Improved methods of capture, together with the advance of lumbering, 
mining and agricultural settlement, have driven fur-bearing animals farther and 
farther afield. Close seasons have been declared for Russian sable, Bolivian chin- 
chilla and Canadian beaver, but even this has been insufficient, as is shown by a 
continued decrease of the numbers of the animals. The fur trade has taken other 
methods to supply the demand by re-naming common and despised furs and by 
encouraging the use of the furs of domestic animals. About forty years ago, Persian 
lamb, astrachan and broadtail, the product of the Karakul sheep, came into general 
use. Several Karakul sheep farms are now established in Canada, the largest of 
which is situated in Alberta. Of fur-bearing wild animals in Canada, the fox has 
proved the most suited for domestication. The successful breeding of the fox on 
fur farms came in the period of rising prices after 1890, with the introduction of 
woven wire fencing. Other animals have been domesticated, though less successfully 
than the fox—raccoon, mink, marten and skunk. For a review of the fur farming 
industry of Canada see pages 243 to 245. 


Conservation.—The conservation of the wild life of Canada has been made 
a special object of government policy through the organization, in 1916, of the 
Advisory Board on Wild Life Protection, to co-ordinate the efforts of various 
Departments and Branches of the Dominion Government in matters relating to the 
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conservation of the wild life resources of Canada. The Northwest Game Act and 
the Migratory Birds Convention Act are the most important subjects to which 
the attention of the Board is specially directed and upon which it makes recom- 
mendations. In addition, the Board investigates and studies all problems relating 
to the protection and better utilization of all fur-bearing animals, “big game” 
mammals and to bird life, whether game birds, insectivorous birds or other. The 
Board serves entirely without remuneration and in the seven years of its existence 
it has incurred no expenditure. 

In all provinces and territories of the Dominion, regulations governing the 
taking of fur-bearing animals are in force, and most kinds are protected during 
certain seasons of the year. In cases where special protection is necessary to avoid 
extermination of the species, the killing of the animals is prohibited for a period 
of years. Licenses are required to trade or traffic in furs and periodical returns 
are made by the traders to the provincial authorities. Some of the provinces also 
impose a royalty on furs and require that all pelts must be stamped by a game guard- 
ian or other provincial officer. 

Commencing with 1881, records of the value of production of raw furs in 
Canada were obtained in the decennial censuses. In 1880, the value of pelts is 
shown to have been $987,555, and in 1910, to have been $1,927,550. In 1920, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics commenced the annual collection of returns from 
fur traders, and for the season 1919-20, the value of pelts purchased from trappers 
and fur farmers is shown to have been $21,387,005. This figure should not be taken 
as representative of the value of an average year’s production, as abnormally high 
prices were paid for pelts during the early part of the season. 


Present Production.—For 1920-21, the total fur production of Canada was 
valued at $10,151,594, for 1921-22, at $17,488,867, for 1922-23, at $16,761,567 and 
for 1923-24, at $15,648,817. For the calendar years 1923 and 1924 the value of the 
pelts sold from fur farms was $859 ,872, and $664,620; in both years the large item 
in the production was silver fox, which, being more valuable as well as more tractable, 
is more successfully bred. Statistics of the number and value of pelts produced 
are given by provinces in Table 1 for the years 1922-23 and 1923-24, while the 
number and value of pelts in 1922-23 and 1923-24 and the average value per pelt 
in the same years are given by kinds in Table 2 


1.—Numbers and Values of Pelts purchased by Traders from Trappers and Fur 
Farmers, years ended June 30, 1923 and 1924. 


Number of Pelts. Value of Pelts. 
Provinces. 
1922-23. 1923-24. 1922-23. 1923-24. 

$ $ 
Prince Hdward Islandhincenedaccn a eee eee 4,881 6, 193 383, 252 471,772 
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Quebeenxacnwn. Aeris. Bene ion eee ere ee eee 398, 825 351,881} 3,049,656} 2,075,801 
Ontario “deGelfe aushintban spatiale sdhan Seep ue tence sm caeTine riences ener ate hota teemaee 838, 249 969, 137 3,616, 692 3,781,989 
Manitoba diet. & eacae oocetie ee ec MEE: 701,091 711,778} 1,673,667} 1,908,354 
Saskatchewan jane: occ ce poe eee eee 1,462,288} 1,161,805} 2,242,937) 1,927,914 
Albertay15. 2a ahi ee eee ee 73,079 503,070} 1,822,634) 1,970,013 
British Columbians. .-cetbe aecee heen 263, 728 180,844}; 1,246,219] 1,116,037 
p26) gre Mnich oie PU TNT 5 Seal MM ars arp eer 46, 198 50,070 199,522 347,079 
Northwest Territories 287, 698 164, 903 2,171,424 1,529,376 
Total for Canada 4,963,996} 4,207,593) 16,761,567) 15,643,817 
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2.—Kind, Number, Total Value and Average Value of Pelts of Fur-bearing Animals 
taken in Canada, years ended June 30, 1923 and 1924. 


‘ Number of pelts. Total value of pelts. | Average value per pelt. 
ess 1922-23. 1923-24. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1922-23. 1923-24. 
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ROR DOD CAG i 555 wa sis steleing 9 Fr an,ns 61 109 12 26 0-20 0-24 
Domestic cat, $5005.00: 235 146 73 40 0-31 0-27 
Total for Canada....| 4,963,996 | 4,207,593 | 16,761,567 | 15,643,817 4 - 
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V.—FISHERIES. 
1.—The Early Fisheries. 


Fishing is one of the earliest and most historic industries of Canada. From 
a date which precedes authentic record, the Normans, the Bretons and the Basques 
were on the cod-banks of Newfoundland. Cabot, in 1498, when he first sighted the 
mainland of North America, gave it the name of “Bacalaos,” the Basque word 
for codfish, which he found already in use among those hardy seamen. Cape 
Breton, one of the oldest place-names in America, is another memorial of the early 
French fishermen—and the Spaniards and the Portuguese were but little behind 
Fernandez de Navarrete mentions all three as frequenters of the Grand Bank before 
1502. The fishing was by hand lines over barrels made fast to the bulwarks to 
prevent fouling, the vessels remaining during fine weather, then returning to France 
with from 30,000 to 50,000 cod. Voyages along the coast soon showed the cod as 
plentiful inshore as on the outer banks, and it became common for a crew to anchor 
in a bay, erect a hut on shore, and make daily excursions to the fishing grounds— 
the product being salted and dried on land and at the end of the season shipped to 
France. Jacques Cartier, when he went up the St. Lawrence in 1534, found traces 
everywhere of these early “Captains Courageous” and of their rivalriesin arms, no 
less than in the capture of the teeming product which had tempted them so far 
from home. An establishment of the kind just mentioned was founded at Tadoussac 
by Chauvin in 1599. Soon the fishermen began to stay all winter and thus to erect 
permanent fishing settlements. Fishing, therefore, may well be regarded as the 
first industry to be systematically prosecuted by Europeans in what is today the 
Canadian domain. It has never since ceased to yield a perennial harvest both to 
Europe and America. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht in 1718, Britain became the owner of Newfoundland 
and excluded France from fishing and drying fish on certain sections of the coast, 
but France retained the fisheries of Cape Breton and the gulf. The Seven Years’ 
war (1756-1763) put a stop to continuous fishing. At its close, the Robin family 
of Jersey came to Canada, and gradually acquired the former French fishing stations. 
Until the arrival of the Loyalists, all other fishing but cod was neglected. Inshore 
fisheries alone (including those of the Labrador coast) were developed during this 
phase; no deep-sea fishing vessel put out from Lunenburg, now the chief centre 
of the deep-sea fishery, until 1873. 


2.—The Canadian Fishing Grounds. 


The fishing grounds of the Dominion of Canada are perhaps the most extensive 
in the world. On the Atlantic, from Grand Manan to Labrador, the coast line, 
not including the lesser bays and indentations, measures over 5,000 miles. The 
bay of Fundy, 8,000 square miles in extent, the gulf of St. Lawrence, fully ten 
times that size, and other ocean waters, comprise not less than 200,000 square miles, 
or over four-fifths of the area of the fishing grounds of the North Atlantic. In 
addition there are on the Atlantic sea-board 15,000 square miles of inshore waters 
controlled entirely by the Dominion. Large as are these areas, they represent only 
a part of the fishing grounds of Canada. Hudson bay, with a shore 6,000 miles in 
length, is greater in area than the Mediterranean sea; the Pacific coast of the Dom- 
inion measures 7,180 miles in Jength and is excep tenaily well sheltered; whilst 
throughout the interior is a series of lakes which together contain more ‘hans half 
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of the fresh water on the planet, Canada’s share of the Great Lakes alone amounting 
to over 34,000 square miles, a total which of course does not include lake Winnipeg 
(9,457 square miles), lake Manitoba and others of even greater area. 

Still more important than the extent of the Canadian fishing grounds is the 
quality of their product. It isan axiom among authorities that food fishes improve 
in proportion to the purity and coldness of the waters in which they are taken. 
Judged by this standard, the Canadian cod, halibut, herring, mackerel, whitefish 
and salmon are the peers of any in the world. It is possible, therefore, to state 
that by far the most valuable fisheries of the western hemisphere, if not of the globe, 
belong to Canada. 

It will be seen from the above that it is impossible to deal with the Canadian 
fisheries in the aggregate; they are those of a continent rather than of a country, 
and are of corresponding diversity. Omitting the tremendous Hudson bay and 
peri-Arctic region, which extends from Ungava to Alaska and is known to contain 
a number of valuable food fisheries in addition to its whaling grounds, the Canadian 
fisheries may be divided into Atlantic, inland and Pacific fisheries. 

Atlantic Fisheries.—These were the first Canadian fisheries in point of time, 
and until 1918 they remained the most important in aggregate value of product. 
Cod, halibut, haddock, hake, herring, mackerel, lobster, oyster, hair seal and white 
whale fisheries are included. The estuarian and inland waters of the Maritime 
Provinces and of Quebec are sometimes considered as distinct; if they are added, 
the list of products would embrace the salmon, the shad, the gaspereau (alewife), 
the smelt, the striped bass, the tom cod, the trout and the maskinonge. Conditions 
are fairly uniform throughout these fisheries, which are commonly divided into the 
inshore and deep-sea fisheries. 'The inshore or coastal fishery is carried on in small 
boats, usually motor-driven, with crews of two or three men, and in small vessels 
with crews of from four to seven men. The means of capture employed by boat 
fishermen are gill nets and hooks and lines, both hand lines and trawls; whilst trap 
nets, haul seines and weirs are operated from the shore. Haddock as well as cod 
is a staple product; during the spring and summer it is split and salted, but the 
important season is the autumn, when the fish are shipped fresh or else smoked and 
sold as finnan haddie. The deep-sea fisheries are worked by vessels of from 40 
to 100 tons, carrying from twelve to twenty men, operating with trawl lines from 
dories. The fleets operate on the various banks, such as Grand Bank, Middle 
Ground and Banquereau. ‘The vessels, built by native hands, remain at sea some- 
times for months at a time, and in the hands of sailors who have no superior, seldom 
come to grief. When they return, the fish, which have been split and salted on 
board, are taken ashore, washed and dried. 'The West Indies are the chief market 
for this product. No cod fish in the world stands the tropical climate like that 
cured by Nova Scotia fishermen. Steam trawling, as it is carried on in the North 
Sea, was introduced on the Atlantic coast of Canada several years ago. There are 
now several steam trawlers operating from Nova Scotia ports. They operate 
practically the whole year and their catches are utilized entirely for the fresh fish 
trade. 

Lobstering is another distinctive industry. In 1870, there were three lobster 
canneries on the Atlantic coast of Canada; today the canneries number over 500 
and give work to nearly 7,000 people; 30,000,000 lobsters is a normal catch. The 
difficulty of enforcing regulations as to the capture of undersized and spawning 
lobsters offers a constant problem in connection with the output, but a decline is 
now thought to have been arrested. Oysters, once plentiful everywhere, are now 
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found in somewhat diminished quantities. The canning of sardines, which are 
young herrings and not a distinct type of fish, in New Brunswick has been second 
only to lobstering and during 1924 exceeded the lobster catch in value. 

The fishing population of the Maritime Provinces is a specialized and stable 
industrial class. The coast fisheries are operated from April to November, or to 
January in sheltered districts; and though the larger vessels work all winter, several 
thousand men are available for a time each year for other employment. This 
they find about the small plots of land which most of them own or occupy, in the 
lumber camps of New Brunswick or in the collieries of Nova Scotia. A few from 
Lunenburg and other centres engage in the West Indian trade. Apart from restrict- 
ions of weather and close seasons, the prevailing method of paying the men on shares 
has a further tendency in years of low catches or prices to drive them into subsidiary 
occupations. 

In view of the various disabilities attaching to the industry, an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature of Nova Scotia was passed in 1905, which provided for the 
organization of fishermen’s unions or “stations” throughout the province, in affiliation 
with a central body, to meet annually for the discussion of common problems such 
as transportation facilities, the cordage supply, prices, methods of catching and 
curing fish, etc. Several successful conventions were held. In New Brunswick 
similar legislation was enacted. After a few years’ existence, however, the unions 
ceased to operate, and fishing activities are again prosecuted independently by the 
various individuals and firms interested. 

Inland Fisheries.—The Great Lakes and tributary waters of the St. Law- 
rence are a second great division of the Canadian fisheries. Whitefish, trout, 
pickerel and lake herring are the most important commercial fishes of Ontario, 
though pike, sturgeon and coarse fish yield a fair return. The Quebec inland fisheries 
are comparatively unimportant. The story of the Great Lakes fisheries is one of 
reckless early depletion and subsequent slow recovery from restocking. Single 
hauls of 90,000 whitefish were once common; in the Detroit river the fish used to 
be driven into pens where they were captured or dried by the hundreds of thousands, 
and were used later as fertilizer. All this reaped its due reward in barren waters 
and a demoralized market. The season on the Great Lakes lasts from six to eight 
months, and though fishing through the ice is followed by many, a large number 
depend on miscellaneous employment between the seasons. Moving westward, 
lake Winnipeg, lake Winnipegosis, lake Manitoba and the smaller lakes to the 
north and east furnish most of the fish products of Manitoba. Whitefish and 
pickerel are the chief products, but pike, tullibee, goldeye and many other varieties 
abound. In Saskatchewan and Alberta, commercial fishing is confined to the 
regions north of the Saskatchewan river, where whitefish in large quantities are 
taken. The problem of transportation is keenly felt; some of the greatest lakes of 
the continent—Reindeer, Athabaska, Great Slave, Great Bear—and hundreds of 
smaller bodies of water are still beyond reach from a marketing point of view. 
The lakes of the west, however, repeating the part which the St. Lawrence played 
in the days of the French régime, and the cod banks in the history of New England, 
have assisted greatly in the settlement of the country by providing a much needed 
food supply for the pioneers. 

Pacific Fisheries.—In British Columbia there is an interior fishing region 
which corresponds in the main to the prairie section; in the early history of the 
province it is doubtful if the fur trade (which opened the door by way of the Rocky 
mountains to later enterprise) could have established its footing but for these 
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fisheries. The great wealth of British Columbia, however, in this respect—the 
source from which she produces approximately two-fifths of the fish products of 
Canada, and has built up a trade which reaches to the ends of the earth—is the 
estuarian salmon fisheries of the Fraser, the Skeena, the Nass and other rivers of 
the Pacific slope. Every species of this king of food fishes (which, however, is not 
the true salmon) known to the waters of the Pacific is to be found in the British 
Columbia coast waters—the sockeye, the spring, the cohoe, the pink and the chum 
salmon. Of these the sockeye is by far the most important, owing to its abundance 
and to its prevailing deep red colour and excellent texture, which have created so 
keen a demand for it in the British market. On the Fraser river, which used to be 
the chief source of supply, but has now yielded place to the Skeena and other northern 
waters, the yield varies to a considerable extent from year to year. The run begins 
late in July and is at its height in the opening weeks of August, though the northern 
rivers have a somewhat earlier season. The spring or quinnat salmon is a much 
larger fish; it was the species first used in the United States for canning. The run 
begins early in the spring and continues until July. The cohoes are smaller, running 
like the sockeye in compact schools during September and October on the Fraser 
and earlier on the northern streams. The chum salmon is salted for export to the 
Orient. The pink salmon, again, follows the sockeye. Many of the employees in 
this fishery are Chinese, Japanese and Indians, the Chinese preponderating in the 
canneries and the Indians and Japanese in fishing operations. 

Until recent years the other coastal fisheries of British Columbia were only 
slightly developed. Halibut abounds off Vancouver island and between the Queen 
Charlotte islands and the mainland, and though the first endeavour to establish an 
industry was unsuccessful, by 1903 British Columbia supplied 10,000,000 pounds 
of the 25,000,000 taken on the whole Pacific coast north of California. The former 
figure has since trebled. Similarly, the herring industry remained undeveloped 
until recently. There is also the whale fishery which has been organized in recent 
years with four stations, two on Vancouver island and two on the Queen Charlotte 
islands. In 1924 only one on Vancouver island and two on the Queen Charlotte 
islands were operated. The yearly catch of about 500 (455 in 1923) includes whales 
of many kinds—sulphur bottom, finback and humpback, with an occasional sperm 
whale. Whale hunting is carried on in fast boats with Svend Foyn harpoon guns— 
a method which was introduced from Norway. Every scrap of the whale is used— 
oil, whalebone and guano are its more important products. Black cod, oulachon, 
smelts, pilchards, sturgeon, shad and bass are also abundant in British Columbia 
waters. 

A word might be added with regard to the fur-seal fisheries of the Pacific, whose 
historic headquarters were the city of Victoria. The industry has disappeared, 
in part through the scarcity of the animals and in part through the workings of 
the pelagic sealing treaty of 1911. The hair-seal fleets of the north Atlantic make 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, their headquarters; a few Canadian vessels, however, 
clearing from Halifax, N.S., take fur-seals off the Falkland islands. 

Game Fish.—The above is a purely industrial and commercial survey. Fish- 
ing for sport, however, has its economic side in a country of such famous game fish 
as the salmon of the Restigouche, the black bass of the Quebec and Ontario high- 
lands and the trout of the Nipigon. A considerable public revenue is derived from 
the leasing of waters in sparsely settled districts to clubs and individuals for sporting 
purposes. Several hundred guides find employment here during the summer 
months. 
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3.—The Government and the Fisheries. 


Upon the organization of the Government at Confederation, the administra- 
tion of the Canadian fisheries and marine was placed in the charge of a Depart- 
ment of the Dominion Government which then exercised complete jurisdiction over 
the fisheries, under the supervision of a Cabinet Minister, with a large staff of 
inspectors, overseers and guardians to enforce the fishery laws. The annual expendi- 
ture of the Dominion on the fisheries is now about $1,400,000 and its revenue about 
$150,000. In 1882, 1898, 1913 and 1920, decisions in the courts considerably 
altered the status of jurisdiction as between the Dominion and the provinces. 
Today the Dominion controls the tidal fisheries of the Maritime Provinces and 
British Columbia and the fisheries of the three Prairie Provinces. The non-tidal 
fisheries of the Maritime Provinces and Ontario and both the tidal and non-tidal 
fisheries of Quebec are controlled by the respective provinces, but the right of fisher- 
ies legislation for all provinces rests with the Dominion Government. 


Conservation.—River and lake fisheries certainly, and sea fisheries probably, 
if left to themselves, conform to the economic law of diminishing returns. The 
Canadian Government, accordingly, has had for a main object the prevention of 
depletion, the enforcement of close seasons, the forbidding of obstructions and 
pollutions and the regulation of nets, gear and of fishing operations generally. 
In addition, an extensive system of fish culture has been organized, the Dominion 
at present operating 32 hatcheries and 7 subsidiary hatcheries at a yearly cost of 
about $350,000, and producing about 900,000,000 eggs, fry or older fish per annum, 
mostly B.C. salmon and whitefish. The young fish are distributed gratis if the 
waters applied for are suitable. 

Scientific Research.—Stations under the direction of the Biological Board 
of Canada for the conduct of biological research into the numerous complex problems 
furnished by the fisheries are established at St. Andrews, N.B., and Nanaimo, B.C.; 
Toronto, McGill, Queen’s, Manitoba, British Columbia and the chief Maritime 
Province universities send workers to both stations, chiefly professors and trained 
specialists. The life-histories of edible fishes, the bacteriology of fresh and cured 
fish, improved methods of handling and preparing fish, and numerous other practical 
problems have been taken up and scientific memoirs and reports issued. 


‘Direct Assistance.—For the rest, the action of the Government has been in 
the way of rendering direct assistance in specific cases of difficulty. Experimental 
reduction plants were operated for some years to encourage the capture of dog-fish. 
For some time also, an expert was engaged to conduct a series of demonstrations 
of the Scottish method of curing herring, with a view to improving the Canadian 
cured product. Under authority of the Fish Inspection Act, systems of instruction 
in improved methods of fish-curing and barrel-making and of inspection of the cured 
product have been conducted by specially appointed officials for some years. A 
quarterly bulletin on the sea fisheries is issued for the benefit of the trade. Finally, 
a fleet of armed cruisers patrols the coastal and inland waters for the prevention of 
poaching and the enforcement of regulations. 

During the war it became desirable to increase as far as possible the consump- 
tion of fish, reserving the less perishable animal foods for export to our allies. The 
government, therefore, undertook to provide for the rapid transit of sea fish on its 
railway lines to the markets of the inland provinces, and by a publicity campaign 
to stimulate the consumption of fish. Though much was accomplished in this 
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direction, the annual per capita consumption of fish in Canada has been estimated 
at not more than 20 pounds, a low figure considering Canada’s position as a fish- 
producing country. 

International Problems.—The chief international fisheries problem is the 
question of the rights of the United States, whose fishermen were granted, by the 
Treaty of Versailles, certain privileges in the Canadian inshore fisheries. Losing 
these by the war of 1812, the United States after 1818 surrendered all but their 
liberty to call at Canadian ports for shelter, wood, water, or to make repairs, and to 
fish around the Magdalen islands and on the north shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence 
from Point Joli eastward, and to dry and cure their fish in any of the unsettled bays 
on this portion of the north shore. In the years 1854-1866, the Reciprocity Treaty 
set at rest questions of interpretations to be placed on certain parts of the Treaty 
of 1818. The former treaty provided for the free admission into either country 
of the fish products of the other, and the fishermen of each country were allowed 
to fish in Atlantic territorial waters of the other, with the exception of specified 
rivers and other grounds. 

In 1871, the Treaty of Washington revived the fishery provisions of the Reci- 
procity Treaty of 1854, and provided for a commission to determine the compensa- 
tion to be paid by the United States to Great Britain as the difference in the value 
of the concessions mutually granted. This commission sat at Halifax in 1877, 
handing down the “Halifax Award,” the amount of which was $5,500,000. In 
1885, however, the United States terminated the fisheries articles of this treaty, 
and a period of disagreement followed. A settlement was negotiated in 1888, when 
the plenipotentiaries of the two nations agreed to the ‘‘Unratified Treaty of 1888,” 
under which United States fishing vessels were granted, without fee, annual licenses 
authorizing them to purchase provisions and outfits in Canadian ports, to trans-ship 
catches and to ship crews. Out of this treaty grew the so-called modus vivendi 
licenses. Since it was recognized that the treaty could not receive official sanction 
before the commencement of the fishing season, it was agreed that United States 
fishing vessels, on paying $1.50 per registered ton, should receive annual licenses 
conveying the above privileges. The treaty was rejected by the United States 
Senate, but Canada continued to issue modus vivendi licenses up to 1918, when 
arrangements were made for reciprocal privileges in the ports of either country. 
The arrangement was discontinued in the United States on July 1, 1921. The 
following year the modus vwendi licenses were revived in Canada, but the system 
was terminated on Dec. 31, 1923, and United States fishing vessels are now limited 
to the provisions of the Treaty of 1818. 

On the Great Lakes, also, the more important fishery problems, such as restock- 
ing and marketing, are necessarily international in character, and are complicated 
by the number of state governments interested. Much the same situation has 
developed in British Columbia, where the sockeye of the Fraser are taken by the 
canners of Puget sound in quantities that largely exceed the catch of the Canadian 
canners, and by trap nets and other methods forbidden in Canadian waters. In 
1906 an International Commission first discussed the question, while in 1922, pro- 
hibition of sockeye fishing in the Fraser for 5 years, with a view to conservation, 
was recommended by a Parliamentary Commission. 

Fishing Bounties.—An important though indirect aftermath of the Washing- 
ton Treaty remains. By an Act of 1882 (45 Vict., c. 18) for the development of the 
sea fisheries and the encouragement of boat-building, provision was made for the 
distribution annually among fishermen and the owners of fishing boats of $150,000 
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in bounties, representing the interest on the amount of the Halifax award. An Act 
of 1891 (54-55 Vict., ec. 42) increased the amount to $160,000, the details of the 
expenditure being settled each year by Order in Council. For the year 1924, pay- 
ment was made on the following basis:—to owners of vessels entitled to receive bounty, 
$1 per registered ton, payment to the owner of any one vessel not to exceed $80; 
to vessel fishermen entitled to receive bounty, $8.30 each; to owners of boats meas- 
uring not less than 13 feet keel, $1 per boat; to boat fishermen entitled to receive 
bounty, $6.65 each. The claims paid numbered 10,104, compared with 8,915 paid 
in the previous year. The total amount paid in 1924 was $159,826. Details of the 
distribution of bounties for the years 1921 to 1924 are as follows:— 


1.— Government Bounties paid to Fishermen in the fiscal years 1921-1924. 


Number of men who received Amount of bounties paid. 
bounties. 
Provinces. 
1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,562 1,278 1,262 | .1,546 9,413 7,704 | 10,154 11,410 
Nova SCOtld,. ieee eetene torte 12,507 | 12,823 9,577 | 10,205 | 91,410 | 93,254 | 91,262 86,300 
New! Brunswick oar ee 1,948 2,095 1,556 1,633 | 14,640 | 16,311 | 16,123 15, 634 
Quebeen i Aociic. eee nee een 7,384 6,781 5,345 6,430 | 43,986 | 39,903 | 42,378 46,482 
Total nds) sees canta 23,401 | 22,977 | 17,740 | 19,824 [159,449 |157,172 |159,917 | 159,826 


4.—The Modern Fishing Industry. 


The existing fishing industry of Canada is in the main the growth of the past 
half century. In 1844, the estimated value of the catch was only $125,000. It 
doubled in the following decade, and by 1860 had well passed the $1,000,000 mark. 
Ten years later it was $6,000,000, and this was again more than doubled by 1878. 
In the 90’s it passed $20,000,000, and in 1911, $34,000,000. The highest record 
was reached in 1918, with over $60,000,000. (It will be understood that these 
figures represent the total values of fish marketed, whether in a fresh, dried, canned 
or otherwise prepared state.) Meanwhile the number of employees had mounted 
to over 70,000, and the total capital invested to over $50,000,000 in certain years, 


though the industry as a whole did not progress proportionately with the marked 
industrial expansion which set in after 1896. 


Among individual fish products, the cod and the salmon long disputed the 
primacy; if the record back to the beginning is taken, the cod is the most valuable 
fishery; in the past twenty years, however, the salmon has definitely taken the lead, 
and the heavy pack and high price of lobsters have more than once sent cod down 
to third place. Halibut, which for a number of years occupied fourth place among 
the chief commercial fishes, has during the past two years taken second place in 
order of value, followed in 1923 by lobsters and in 1924. by cod. This has, of course, 
affected the relative standing of the provinces, British Columbia now occupying the 
leadership that in earlier times belonged to Nova Scotia, and producing in the most 
recent years nearly half the total value. The yearly record of production since 1870, 
the total production by provinces for the past five years, and the record by principal 


fish products for the past five years, in descending order of importance, are shown 
in Tables 2, 3 and 4. 
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2.—Total Value of the Fisheries of Canada in the fiscal years ended 1870-1924. 


Norre.—From 1870 to 1906 fiscal years ended June 30; since 1907 fiscal years ended Mar. 31. 
No statistics are available for 9 month period ended Mar., 1907. 


Years. 


Value. 


$ 


6,577,391 
7,573,199 
9,570,116 
10,754,997 
11, 681,886 
10, 350, 385 
11,117,000 
12,005, 934 
13,215, 678 
13,529, 254 
14,499,979 
15,817, 162 
16, 824, 092 
16,958, 192 


Years. Value. Years. Value. Years. Value. 

$ $ $ 
iRSTS) A oe ee 17,766,404} 1898....... 19, 667, 121 33, 389, 464 
Tb) ee 17, 722,973) 1899....... 21,891,706 33, 207, 748 
ISSO" .0- hee 18,679,288] 1900....... 21,557, 639 31, 264, 631 
PSS tence ae 18,386,103} 1901....... 25, 737, 153 } 35, 860, 708 
PSSSIs once eee 17,418,510} 1902....... 21,959,433] 1917....... 39, 208,378 
1880.27 cutee 17, 665, 256} 1903....... 23,101,878} 19171 52,312,044 
UG) ae Bi 17,714,902} 1904....... 23,516,439) 19181 60, 250, 544 
1 SO cre crane 18,977,878) 1905...5.0. 29,479,562} 19191 56,508, 479 
TSO2e eee 18,941,171} 1906....... 26,279,485] 19201. 49, 241,339 
TSO ce atte 20, 686,661) 1908....... 25,499,349] 19211 34, 931,935 
PSOAA. Sah oee ZO 19 OTS 1009. cana 25,451,085} 19221 41,800,210 
LES Se ae 20,199,338) 1910....... 29,629,167} 19231 42,565, 545 
TSOG Ss occas 20,407,425} 1911....... 29,965,433} 19241 44,534, 235 
TSOP. tie ee 22, 783, 5461 1912....... 34, 667,872 


1Calendar year. 


3.—Total Value of Fisheries, by Provinces, in the calendar years 1920-1924. 


Provinces. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island................... 1,708,723 924,529 | 1,612,599 | 1,754,980 1, 201, 772 
INOVENS COUR MRS t art eT NET NE Oe 12,742,659 | 9,778,623 | 10,209,258 | 8,448,385 8,777, 251 
New Brunswick 4,423,745 | 3,690,726 | 4,685,660 | 4,548,535 5,383, 809 
Quebec 2,592,382 | 1,815,284 | 2,089,414 | 2,100,412 2,283,314 
Ontario 3,336,412 | 3,065,042 | 2,858,122 | 3,159,497 3,557,587 
Manitoba 1,249,607 | 1,023,187 908,816 | 1,020,595 1, 232, 563 
Saskatchewan 296, 472 243,018 245, 337 286, 643 482, 492 
Alberta 529,078 408, 868 331, 239 438,737 339, 107 
British Columbia 22,329,161 | 18,953,670 | 18,849,658 | 20,795,914 | 21,257,567 
Yukon 33,100 28,988 10,107 11,917 18,773 

Total for Canada............... 49,241,339 | 34,931,935 | 41,800,210 | 42,565,545 | 44,534,235 


4.— Quantity! and Value? of Chief Commercial Fishes, 1920-1924. 


Increase or 
decrease, 
; ‘ 1924 

Kinds of Fish. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, compen 

with 1923, 
ine.+,dec.-. 
AEUI CM aket hicks ok ewt 1, 284,729 878,124 1,547,099 1,561,738 2,024,675 | + 462,937 
$ 15,595,970 9,305,763 | 13,593,414 | 12,534,515 | 13,784,920 | +1, 250,405 
Be LS 0) ee ea cwt. 262,726 857, 450 328,902 354, 325 859,647 | + 5,322 
$ 4,535,188 4,112,942 4, 342,526 6,596, 452 5,878,870 | — 717,582 
EODStOrd. sucsa%wn winds « ewt. 399, 985 393, 625 363, 925 381, 628 272,213 | — 109,415 
$ 7,152,455 5,148, 403 5,956, 450 6,365, 362 4,169,171 | —2,196,191 
MOOG, Bw ara tata ae, Sete cewt. 1,982,706 2,033, 699 2,348, 398 1,801, 757 1,888,316 | + 86,559 
$ 6,270,171 4,594,970 5,377,020 | . 4,079,397 5,443,814 | +1,364,417 
TOPE incase ctes ewt. 2,072,723 1, 662, 135 1, 854, 050 1,841,062 2,127,482 | + 286,370 
$ 3,428, 298 2,227,801 2,084,197 2,659, 804 8,147,123 | + 487,319 
Whitefish............. ewt. 181, 764 184,072 158, 781 157,788 167,706 | + 9,918 
$ 2,015, 299 1,916, 698 1,485, 567 1, 629, 148 1,747,528 | + 118,385 
MIDUAOCK 4.7 d/2n. Peo ewt. 441,745 269, 222 307, 733 304, 565 337,860 | + 33,295 
$ 1,522, 680 899, 629 952,533 1,046, 808 1,013,253 | — 33,555 
TABU PROG Fo Bate 5 os:5.5.4.0 brl. 196, 649 152,471 244,703 134, 561 270,076 | + 135,515 
$ 860, 268 646, 463 708, 381 1,016,810 1,244,605 | + 227,795 
TL Ae or ewt. 61, 883 64, 854 83,149 103, 869 101,610 | — 2,259 
$ 631,483 619,570 741,000 909,471 1,010,015 | + 100,544 
CUTE es Ae cewt. 58,118 84,597 83, 268 65, 254 90,428 | + 25, 174 
$ 789,361 835, 393 934, 608 868, 629 1,154,641 | + 286,012 
PESTS, aivude and itr oss» ewt. 55,763 61, 348 70, 806 68, 232 76,858 | + 8,626 
$ 708, 633 745,014 775,976 823, 767 990,321 | + 166,554 


Caught and landed. 2 Marketed. 
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4.—Quantity! and Value? of Chief Commercial Fishes, 1920-1924—concluded. 


Increase or 

et ria 

Kinds of Fish. 1920. 1921, 1922. 1923. 1924, CORRES 

with 1923, 
inc.+,dec.-. 
Mackerel ..i<:ssccionise cwt. 142,347 145,544 251,478 141,749 215,590 | + 78,841 
$ 1,126,703 | 1,124,679 | 1,500,357 617,978 | 1,021,242 | + 403,264 
Clams and quahaugs.. brl. 26,143 31,587 40,435 44,040 60,357 | + 16,317 
$ 147, 409 171, 623 190,860 215,826 320,241 | + 104,415 
BAKO sess stecieais areas oR cwt. 43,691 40,563 39,325 43, 674 53,995 | + 10,321 
$ 264, 896 175, 987 174, 233 197,024 230,261 | + 38,237 
Ore e te oe cee cwt 20,976 27,481 27,194 31,049 29,387 | — 1,662 
$ 206, 685 169, 552 153, 926 184, 240 185,350 | + 1,110 
Pickerel, blue........ ewt. 33,795 64,059 63, 585 32,547 30,601 | — 1,947 
$ 236,565 192,177 260, 699 179,011 168,306 | — 10,705 
Sturgeon... «ce acca cues ewt. 3,373 3, 236 3, 687 5,431 7,174 | + 1,743 
$ 62,983 93,864 97,778 176,619 248,786 | + 72,167 
Oyatersn jc: cceeacens brl. 14,526 18, 823 19,427 22,949 28,982 | + 6,033 
$ 146, 863 126, 686 144,082 152,776 212,408 | + 59,632 
Hake and cusk........ cwt. 175,719 102,066 262, 660 93,520 192,811 | + 99,291 
$ 361, 446 145, 400 376,953 143,578 316,508 | + 172,930 
Black codii.< sete sacs cwt. 25,783 20,317 19,013 16, 679 18,183 | + 1,504 
: $ 181, 202 142, 558 119,026 136, 492 130,334 | — 6, 158 
Mullibees -ceis erate cewt. 38,588 62,395 45, 423 23,785 42,346 | + 18,561 
$ 246,319 212,563 153, 414 127,661 175,268 | + 47,607 
Hels secsssc os cnt cwt. 10,141 11,811 13,144 14,367 15,635 | + 1,268 
$ 106, 712 108,775 93, 458 99, 848 127,255 | + 27,407 
Polloekid sade dcteceene ewt. 141,302 134, 407 154, 693 71,249 54,787 | — 16,462 
$ 295, 102 172, 822 199,994 105, 616 107,691 | + 2,075 


1 Caught and landed. 2 Marketed. 


Operations in 1924—Detailed Record of Production.—The total value of 
the products of the Canadian fishing industry in the calendar year 1924 was $44,534,- 
235, compared with $42,565,545 for 1923 and $41,800,210 for 1922. In Tables 5 
and 6 will be found a detailed statement for the whole of Canada of each fish product 
marketed, with comparative figures for the preceding year—Table 5 dealing with 
sea-fish and Table 6 with products of the inland fisheries. In Table 7, an analysis 
is made of the change in the value of each product from the preceding year due to 
variations in price and quantity respectively. It will be seen that the largest items 
of decrease in quantity were lobsters, halibut and sardines whilst on the other hand 
large increases are shown for salmon, cod, mackerel and herring. Lower prices 
were noted in the majority of cases, the increase in the value of the fisheries in 1924, 
as compared with the previous year, being only 4-6 p.c., while the quantity increased 
by 11-9 p.c. In Tables 8 and 9 the number and epérations of the fish-canning 
and curing establishments are shown. 


5.— Quantities and Values of Sea Fish Marketed during the caiendar years 
1923 and 1924. 


1923. 1924. 
Kinds of Fish. Se Ss SS SS 
Quantity. | ~ Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ 

Cod, sedMrosh.. vats 2c creeenet sn <cb. Saree rae | ewt. 125,190 554,311 192,904 768,870 
* green sa Selerereis eraintatthatereVlets: se a eae cichete tapers 118, 984 487,011 169, 750 768, 279 
7 SBMOKedwillote sacs ets cies a teeter be 20,458 226,501 28,462 330,978 
smoked., Pievaticvas els els.¢) stele alts, «\e-0,0 0a atalese Sioiein ¢ Ly 10,829 110, 106 501 4,515 
OU Cars Wi a ca Ake Hay pir gti, ae nina Come fo e 423,019 | 2,395,115 403,736 3,349, 958 
Donclosgiireca cotter ss cc asienc cer de i 27,491 290, 883 19,977 213,414 
* See AR Se ocr acini OR Eee cases 1,935 15,470 975 7,800 


ore feicietseie essai iaieisins/cis/e gal. 2,352 1,464 25 65 
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5.— Quantities and Values of Sea Fish Marketed during the calendar years 1923 and 


1924—continued. 
1923. 1924, 
Kinds of Fish. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ 

136, 963 491,564 156,812 464, 207 

5,353 36,008 4,383 33,006 

48 306 402,370 40, 320 321,358 

3,621 40,469 5,066 58, 443 

se PORBTOSS woe tn teen ciel da tt de wes sé 603 5,689 Th 772 

id Sn eyed Raat a ater etM asi Varro sigs WANS: oat stars, ee 6,722 20,835 8,470 28,075 
ss SOCOM Sees eet ors osarctn Sita tat « ee 12,959 49,873 20,315 107,392 
Hake and nak (isteve Qua 2s) 04 Ss Sem er Oe sé 8,906 9,917 10, 967 17,975 
CARNOASL Cee srlotalste Geeta: cases 367 2,569 - - 

PPOOU-BALCOMS co aa cvevareid oti eetsievore.s ewt. 12, 648 31, 685 29,808 86, 608 

SMOKE HllStS.ss.cco dese eeees =f 3, 984 82,875 4,292 33,111 
GRO 5 PR eee cto ctde rs eeeraen 2 ee 14,571 57, 715 36, 209 173, 508 
DOC] OAS Mee te. ee rctcrdo tives mpariers re 1,074 8,817 802 5,306 

Pollock, used fresh 5, 288 14,030 10,568 20, 887 
green-salted 14,978 40,012 4,894 16, 680 
“smoked fillets 128 1,408 - - 

sé ARIGG Ecchi 12,021 50, 166 11,766 70,124 
Whiting, used fresh... 96 3 87 343 
Halibut, used fresh 354, 073 6,593,917 359, 470 5,876, 856 
ae PERO BOO «oS a0 Med rctalt clclole te eae Spaces 122 2,196 30 594 

“f TUNG a et ee en 33 339 142 1, 420 
Flounders, brill, plaice, ete., used fresh 7,430 31,086 7,112 28,140 
Skate, used i. RAEN Ran satin 1,701 5, 803 1,174 4,566 
Soles, ‘used SE GB IN oo, one ROR cote RT ous s 3,675 28,757 6, 835 85,431 
Herring, SGC OSM. cis. Some eet te, Sareea ove $e 78,781 155, 924 129, 220 287,122 
DONCISS a aics cick Meee acer reales ge 340 5,100 298 2,600 

ef Cr ss en LA, CRN et cases 3, 630 18,499 WBE 7,401 

* BUTOREG A tos ee cet tis a hveeetee re cwt. 51,541 260,561 80,314 373, 680 

ae ALP BAUR. «avs side tee coin slot oe eae a sf 744, 036 1,087,966 853, 548 1,174, 190 

a PTO | Sass ee aie aero tine cis brl 24,457 144, 938 35; 217 210, 827 

5s. BOCs DALE voce eee eticnirectocaeent ts are%s fe 191,757 409,477 193, 252 394, 335 
POPEIITICR oocco oh See ee aia hs Mes is vier’ a 78, 380 77,835 80,045 70, 792 

“ SCORCH: oes Ante PE ED ainis soko eee aayais cwt. 70 350 1, 670 10,000 
Mackerel, WIS OMORIN . i.ch aeere ees acicielofe Me etectew a Es 75, 943 429, 295 124,339 628, 002 
ERDNC MS ccc ab eee ois cle sleet ene cases Be eh 5 50 

a BUN KOC ee ee es Meas pia cicrele's salt slacaesse cwt. = = 

ia FSH? ea Re aoe he EIRP Sree bri. 21,988 188, 214 30, 412 393,190 
Sardines, CAMNOU UT Doct chee eee oe neon cases 140,000 700, 000 282, 306 810,574 
sold fresh and salted................. bri. 106,561 316,810 213,602 433,940 
Pilchards, \ITS(20 gt 2c) 0 eee ty et a ee ewt. 35 3 15 
ei A ees cases 17,195 82,518 14, 898 60, 180 

ee ORVesal ted 6: eee check msee ee ewt 128 154 8, 946 20,343 
ABCULAS DALES. FSi mocdevs vetoes ee, brl. 3; ne ae 923 2,307 

a Sle te\ aa uy ae I Ae a cwt. = = 
ISWIVCR USOC ATPBD S555. eek ce sh lea ce eesewe ee 14, 663 26,476 10, 232 20, 640 
ve SEOs ORE OER ne ET EN ee PO ny ee brl. 10, 848 42,441 5, 808 25,968 

ns (STEITD) Fo TRS a Pa Eat ORS ewt 2,101 10, 312 2,005 11, 855 
SADA RROD ILS eta kes tl sts dia sitleae dee Oe eS 634 6, 956 939 12,184 
Perenenised tienen ngSd. cngzhr ssh. <hebeubease s 1,745 12,704 1,327 eer 
Salmon, DEOL OS Seg otra we hack itu hac efe'~ toe * 269,917 2,658,097 326, 129 2,508, 348 
Ete 8 BOR NaN A ae a Ae eS IR cases| 1,342,909 9,245,018 1,749,068 10, 332,528 
Oe EET Ve Las neice Se OR aaa trait RNAI aS» cwt 470 8,425 750 11, 386 
YS GEES TOs Aa ed aa ae I ER C3 103,116 284,016 155,191 510, 752 

Sneek DAUD OUTOM «Zs dni ics os RE ae Re 2 14, 624 278,520 15,796 339, 088 

Pee A LOE era tneeane tear racer temet ers a eecse rer “4 2,414 17,079 4, 634 38, 494 

. need BERNIE, | ss \eadad «06 aisdldnds brl 2,400 9, 695 1,610 5,927 

Ae OED PERE ALE, EELS SESS ewt 1,619 3,817 710 2, 735 
Shad, oe fresh Pia ORY ee APIS te ITS C3 2,997 29, 865 6,080 61, Hed 
ORL a ie te ar Oe cer Sere ee ere ae brl. 135 5,740 186 as a 
PAMRPRE MEDAMPAB YS folly Boats etl s ouch o anes siekt cwt. 64,327 865,042 90, 066 teal _ oh 
Spero “MSP EPOCH. od RRs «cain a vos Seek ele oka 4 642 13. 132 ay i: ee 
ME MSOO TRON 6 oot Rb Soh copiers datee ones 4 1,060 Li, 759 1, 10: ABB 
EGE ES a ee eee cases 28 175 65 a 
MICK TCLSON RS. FF BAG Oe os uhh oboe ewt - = Fo 51.781 
lack God, macs tron eo. ect waceb usw seeds s 9,477 77,332 ee bts 
Sra HAUG, «bb BS seco ste sisklaak vow 7 91 ee 77.997 

# mi ess eet te. <5 ook PEARL GS 4 3,594 59,069 6,027 xv) 

# ERIS BALOTE 55S ies dacs e. 0 > aes wlaveier od = “Fi 3 439 21.386 

Red cod, PER EDD TOSI Con yEPr nica > nebo aie ss “ 2,811 15, 924 498 es 
OS aE a eS a . 109 1,635 1 Ged 5.140 

Dien, Ul Ego Se ee ee eee e 3,310 9, 659 , ’ 
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ba, Qusnitiics and Values of Sea Fish Marketed during the calendar years 
1923 and 1924—concluded. 


Kinds of Fish. 
@aplin, used fresh: .:. 20 ccleaner ease tetas brl. 
Hels;.used freshuiacng.... + sa cattaeicems aceite ewt. 
Grayfish Cate lt ccis.o.< sei teie rises totes tare Me 
Octopus, usediiresh ; .5. cance acta ae oer cienien es 
QOulachons, usedifresh...0 2 eek sees cee eee sé 
Sauids used asibait:. 2.12 sndedeiende aero bri. 
Swordfish, usedaresh..ymacaeceeiee earners cwt. 
‘Tom: cod, used fresh... . taceenmontiee aia cosets ie 
Mixed fish, used:ineshic- cere cteamine fetes Sere ee 
Clams and “quahaugs, vised fresh) faq. tateaecesee brl 
CANNOT, Be aser ee Tas cases 
ae chowders 20.0 sc seed eee 
Crabs, used fresh icin’ seated cece ame ane cewt 
Canned ae.) \ctre eeciatels terete eae aes cases 
Lobsters, invshell 4.2 Peep coon ee ee cwt 
Mieatioc ad. uisicie stetatde mate miner “ 
os CANN 2. 2hcane Se oe lee aioe cases 
f tomalloy::......eeee nee ee eee eee A 
Mussels;used fresh. 6 scpee faci aen ete eae cwt, 
Q@yaters, used-treshi.,. neat ste ee eee brl. 
Scallops, shelledvte..3.: CReRRe one a oa ae gal. 
canned): 3....... Leen ecco eee cae cases 
Shrimps wUsediiresint oe eee cpmee meee ae cae cwt. 
Winkdes, used treshts si. saeeen cemen eee nen ene a 
Dulse, dried. Sha nccesh eters Gees es id 
Tongues and sounds, pickled or dried........... < 
Sealskins, Neo ys ere tee ee eS oe oe ee 
hairs 26e0-%.8 ee See 
Porpoise scingt ese eee 


Whale meat, canned... 


Pore (01 FS Sa ety6 «SORA RUGE 6 OOM DEE € 
Whale oil: is..5.uc ee eee eee “ 
Bishi oul ic: sis opel ee aly oe eee ae eee ea <f 
Bish‘ elie: stay. seein AG eee tn ee eee os 
Bash mal 7s cok cetteu< ore nee ee ee Ee eee ton 
Bishfertilizenss. he. 0 ate eee eee en ee ee a 
Rishiskinsiand. bones sa seeeee eee een nee cwt 
Hishroslal si: Hoste victets css een. ee ee ae ton 
Total 


1923. 
Quantity. | Value. 
$ 
7,185 8,621 
1,114 8,781 
48, 640 12,812 
679 4,848 
438 2,255 
8, 480 36, 458 
14,343 155,020 
11,707 33,800 
695 635 
25, 680 111,900 
18,329 103,926 
6,897 45,217 
738 16, 265 
79,899 | 1,792,154 
151,039 | 4,560, 685 
1, 227 12,523 
132 113 
22,949 152,776 
27,466 83, 705 
125 1,500 
1,422 26,004 
1,728 5,205 
1,145 12,800 
405 2,792 
4,424 78,475 
2,964 7, 669 
3 30 
9,119 36,476 
485 12,625 
910 36,400 
111, 643 86,513 
7,764 3,313 
87 27 
706, 614 247,320 
211, 245 78, 583 
266 135 
523 31,087 
590 17, 420 
7,746 11,274 
890 1,464 
- | 37,401,604 


1924. 
Quantity. Value. 
$ 
3,460 5,070 
2,343 23,927 
74,000 23,150 
403 3,920 
ya al 6,550 
38, 780 10,313 
5,575 96, 157 
15,034 53, 660 
1,348 1,631 
28,077 77,148 
32,447 248,011 
25 87 
5,566 35, 412 
200 4,905 
68, 249 1,503,307 
157 15,515 
102,118 2, 642,085 
"aan as 8, 264 
75 67 
28,982 212,408 
21, 697 67,998 
224 2,657 
867 15, 608 
1,302 2,688 
640 6, 272 
601 9,327 
2,282 24,221 
4,842 10,480 
5 50 
292 7,692 
926 41,715 
181,451 60, 229 
12,493 4,154 
160 129 
645, 907 310,507 
257,477 95,591 
1,508 83, 892 
227 10, 934 
6,148 8,069 
165 976 
- 38, 645, 213 


6.—Quantities and Values of Inland Fish Marketed during the calendar years 
1923 and 1924. 


Kinds of Fish. 
PMLOVETV.OS ALCS Mee ais. et cere she ewt. 
DLS EH Giclees Soe cee: See: st aaa bri. 
Base sata mite nec cins Satan tehores cco eR oe ewt 
CRT OR pricing o CRUE Oey Ste ae ete e 
Caplan cee ort eee ce os. 3 
Catish: neem ty trai soc Lee kk s 
Helse cece on nee ck Mee ce 
Goldeyes, FBC Soy ay Aer 6/41 Sears ee aa ae s 
SMOKES snack ee escassuceut oes oe y 
Herring frestitvd. Gx cr eee eee ce 
atte 72H) L210 th, ea re cp SR a brl 


1923. 
Quantity. Value. 
$ 

176 440 

233 1,748 

131 1,583 
11,333 39, 666 
4,943 52,344 
13,753 91,067 
1,404 5, 858 
2,363 88, 148 
112,025 498,157 
299 1,347 


1924, 
Quantity. Value. 
$ 
332 830 
112 839 
250 2,973 
14,561 §4, 830 
150 "450 
6,437 69,529 
13, 292 103, 328 
4,587 18,173 
1,005 18,090 
125,346 626, 176 


me®'.)?, 
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oe ee ee er ee ee eee 
6.— Quantities and Values cf Inland Fish Marketed during the calendar years 


1923 and 1924—concluded. 
1923. 1924, 
Kinds of Fish. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ 

EM BARDON MO safer incertae aioe sistlasiote-ase «eave sseroiain ok cwt. 52 700 37 745 
1 Oe ate Let Fo Spa, Ole aN er ine de a Sd ¥ 52, 288 186, 603 39,091 1755208 
NIRS arem te BOE od, Sa ccctills connotea of 8,749 23, 932 13, 664 32,050 
Perch Pate MMe NORM ots eit Tofu oNeVoI Maio nelevsyareloragnia:wre:e'ina/siejaie.« < 29,304 171,536 28,060 172,487 
Pickerel, OT EN ena danicee hecho ss 103, 869 909,471 101, 610 1,010,015 
Pickerel MC) eee eee Sie crnins one kee 6 32,547 179,011 30, 601 168, 306 
A oe ay ois RG SORE ERE RCE Eee ‘3 43, 674 197,024 §3, 995 230, 261 
Susicieeeren nn a ee e 1,416 29,848 1,955 35, 662 
SAT OISHE ES a 5.0 eh GEE SEC een ae a bri. - - 12 91 
LB eae SARE erie eee ee Se en re cwt 792 4,752 2,034 14,362 
SITES Bs Bie ake SOS Ene On See ae ee cs 927 3, 087 362 7,968 
RSUSIEOON VME oc HS Pa creer aioe Saute sian ones « 4,789 152,900 6, 859 228,330 
ve EET). Solan ee Be op ees a eli lb. 6,460 11, 587 9,783 13, 436 
PESEOME MIRO BEE PUNE re ietie a a ak croatia cwt 66, 695 802,179 75, 631 972,022 

Bea FUN RO kA Si. Peat otrescevetacas chails hare siots & 299 3,654 - - 
PUMPED COS TES IMME AON ise ots ictoree: occeoassroiecatevomrs ee 23,779 127,541 42,256 174,728 
sé BUIOWOAS Pred cayae telco evar ieisctte SF 120 45 540 
MUA FIRCHISTE MIT OSLIME Wel ee. conic races conch csaae ss 157, 697 1, 628, 342 167,706 1, 747,528 

at SABC Ge eee L. Bete cncisiotiometiciseic ers s 61 801 = = 
LAS 7 He Se Ee ee eee ee - 5,163,941 - 5,889, 022 


7.— Yield of the Fisheries of Canada, co 


mpared as to Quantity and Value, for 1923 


and 1924. (‘‘000’’ omitted). 

ee to peed to 

Actual Value Actual | Increase | higher eee 

Kinds of Fish value, | atprices| value, Cr yor} Ce vor. te Gee 

eri ae 4028, © |p! 1028. |g 192s.” || Geerpase,) la nere) Reales 
prices. |quantities. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
13,785 16, 250 12,5385 |+ 1,250 |— 2,465 |4+ 3,715 
5,879 6, 697 6,596 |— 717 |- 818 |-+ 101 
4,169 4,540 6,365 |— 2,196 |— 3871 |— ~=1,825 
5,448 4,275 4,079 |+ 1,864 |+ 1,168 J+ 196 
8,147 8,073 2,660 |+ 487 |+- 74 |+ 413 
1,747 1, 782 1,629 |+ 118 |+ 15 |+ 103 
1,013 1,161 1,047 |— 34 |— 148 |+ 114 
1,245 1,999 1,017 |-— 228 |— 754 [+ 982 
1,010 869 909 |+ 101 |+ 141 |— 40 
1,155 1, 204 869 |+ 286 |— 49 |+ 335 
990 928 824 |+ 166 |+ 62 |+ 104 
1,021 940 618 |+ 403 |+ 81 |+ 322 
Clams and quahaugs.................+.- 320 296 215 |+- 104 j+- 24 |+- 80 
Ree ance a ia Ae eas 230 243 197 |+- 33 |— 13 |+ 46 
PT halen oe RR eR Er eas One ene Ree gir ee 185 174 184 |+ 1 /+ 11 j-— 10 
Lag 92) BSL: Re ae RRA en a, 168 168 179 |— 11 - |- 11 
PREP OOR alice teers re neces 249 232 177 |+ 72 |+ 17 |+ 55 
ADEE Uae SO eee ee ee ee 212 193 153 |+ 59 |+ 19 |+ 40 
BOBO ROO CUB oy i oiey siceniauns na 9 pip <jaiche os 317 296 144 |+ 173 |+ 21 |+ 152 
co CROCCO: ih ae al aa ie sig SR a a 130 148 136 |— 6 |-— 18 j+ 12 
LL ay CS 9a Siete 9 ia ee ee ele en 175 227 127 |+ 48 |— 62 |+ 100 
DIS Ate ee Meme ee eas Steno. s 127 108 100 |+ 27 |+ 19 |+ 3 
OE a Ie Pt eee eee eee 103 81 106 |— 3 + 22 |— 25 
Other articles of the fisheries............ 1,714 1,834 1,699 |+- 15 |— 120 |+ 135 
AT ne ae 44,534 47,668 42,565 |+ 1,969 |— 3,134 |+ 5,103 
p.c p.c. .C. 

Increase or decrease............e0es0000% - - - |+ 46/- 7:3)/+ 11-9 
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8.—Number of Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments, by Provinces, 1923 and 1924. 


Prairie Total 
Classification. Leg Bile | INGSE N.B. Que. | Prov- | B.C. for 
inces. Canada. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1923. 

ihobster: canneries = ..4.0 4 eee eee ee eee 195 163 177 86 - - 621 
Salmonicanneniess 2 cetera eee meen - - - 10 - 60 70 
@lamlicalineriest.c.0 0. ae ee 3 3 5 - - 4 15 
Sardine and other fish canneries............ - 22 1 - - 1 4 

Fish oil factories - - - - - 8 
Fish-curing establishments 1 98 39 26 - 56 220 
Total 199 266 222 122 - 129 938 

1924. 
Eobster canneries...) sas seater eee 145 142 142 73 - - 502 
Salmon canneries! .... eeeeeeeeee one - - - 5 - 60 65 
Clam canneriesin. eee 3 & 5 - - 4 17 
Sardine and other fish canneries ~ 1 38 - - - 4 
Hushroilfactontes ss. 6 seen - - - - - 8 
Fish-curing establishments................. 1 98 45 34 - 62 240 
Totaly cara eee 149 246 195 112 ~ 134 836 
9.—Materials Used and Value of Products of Fish-Canning and Curing 
Establishments, 1921-1924. 
Materials and Products. 1921. 1922. 19238. 1924, 
om) $ $ $ 
Materials used— 

Bish}. hesnd cde eee ee ee eee 11,625,726 | 11,453,694 | 11,480,416 
Balter: steel ene eee nek ‘ 339, 828 323,945 401,820 
Containers 3,534, 638 3,458, 947 8,801, 699 
Other 78,441 94, 607 405, 397 


Total, 2; R000) 38 See A 11,708,478 | 15,578,633 | 15,331,193 16, 089, 332 
Products— 
Fish marketed for consumption, fresh............... 5,376,393 | 5,546,447 | 5,846,102 | - 6,637,871 
Fish canned, cured or otherwise MLEPAKed Meet eee 13,517,739 | 20,019,042 | 19,528,661 | 20,000,091 
Total 


biale\a)sete ecw »jale Pion, « Rae cs Ae eee 18,894,132 | 25,565,489 | 25,374,763 | 26,637,962 


~ 


Capital and Employees.—In 1924, the total capital invested in the fisheries 
was as follows:—(a) in vessels, boats, nets, weirs, traps, wharves, ice-houses, etc., 
used in the primary operations of capturing the fish, $23,552,565, of which $19,224,313 
was invested in the sea fisheries and $4,328,252 in the inland fisheries; (b) in fish- 
canning and curing establishments (land, buildings, machinery, supplies on hand, 
cash and operating accounts) $20,304,785—grand total $43,857,350. The number 
of employees engaged in the primary operations of fishing was 53,914 in 1924, and 
in canning and curing establishments, 15,536, a total of 69,450. The total salaries 
and wages bill in canneries and fish-curing establishments was $4,234,761. Tables 
10 and 11, herewith, show the items included in the above totals, with comparative 


figures for 1923, whilst Table 12 analyzes the salaries, wages and earnings of the 
employees in canneries, etc. : 


at 
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10.—Number and Capital Value of Fishing Vessels, Boats, Nets, Traps, etc., used in 
the Fisheries of Canada, 1923 and 1924. 


1923. 1924, 
Equipment. 
Number. Value. Number. Value. 
: $ $ 
Sea Fisheries— 
11 940,000 9 690, 000 
14 545, 000 11 68,500 
Sailing and gasoline vessels......................... 1,015 8,997,275 1,068 3,959, 059 
Dorie (snap row) eeeecn ns oe aE eg eo 13, 946 563, 178 14, 647 532,788 
BOAPSMEASOIIEG) SOT see 13, 646 4,097, 280 14, 313 4,537,997 
arrying smacks and SCOWS.........0-0-seeeecesee. 426 875, 225 416 331,700 
Gill nets, seines, trap and smelt nets, ete 98,785 8,819,996 102, 458 8,558, 246 
‘CTU SES taoa & 5 oe en I ne a a 430 389, 030 489 553, 670 
PRLS Mean rie ae oh iia cea cc cod eck 21,820 344, 729 17,190 304, 400 
BESHOUMN CO eae ec ye eee 53,325 84, 609 63, 522 99,557 
LEB ISE GINS ie SEER T SRU Sik Wa ain SND 5, 667 13, 260 5, 967 27,799 
RIGRLIOn Genres. tte MRE ess el hk 8 de 4 4,360 48 4,360 
Oyster plant and equipment........................ 1 20, 690 1 20,000 
OMS tCOrtrans eet ana 5.4 ek 1,620,248 | 1,974,610 | 1,576,928 1,913,063 
Fishing piers and wharves 2,437 1,038,575 2,542 1,023, 690 
Freezers and ice-houses...... 630 473, 366 637 554,016 
Small fish and smoke houses 7,586 933,594 7,504 1,045, 468 
Total value, Sea Fisheries............... — | 19,614,772 = 19, 224,313 
Inland Fisheries— 
SHOBMMNY ORBELEGM CUPS tak ceecv.sc emi etsin cnt, chide Sena 122 767, 696 123 894, 889 
ERMA THC TOW mer mern cetaciee torched tu 3,144 157,872 3, 430 163, 648 
IEG REBUCASOLITG) Gerrpaiceshtore rar irrsesteersade i tenermrerrn eo 1,196 615, 871 1,302 662, 480 
CO a nee ie tn Saale ce ae 2 4,000 2 4,000 
- 1,111, 626 = 1,215,799 
172 20,816 551 55, 288 
1,297 648, 741 1,355 646, 255 
944 54,973 1,812 54, 107 
36 475 77 861 
1,513 9,136 1,915 11, 618 
275 82, 460 117 29, 250 
4 80 25 100 
2 300 3 450 
125 868 126 876 
Bishimig piorsiand WHAT VES. s,s <.0:s6\6:2/e10 +.0.0:0/0.0.9 earrerere 372 137, 682 419 148,580 
Preezere and wee-ouses™, 2 .0h6 eee binc scene reas dees. 783 390, 158 878 415,116 
Small fish and smoke houses...............eececee- 156 27,790 132 24,935 
Total yalue, Inland Fisheries............ - 4,030,544 - 4,328, 252 
Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments— 
EODSUEr CONUGIIOR, S55 te sans a oes tn tes a 621 | 2,081,260 502 1,785,151 
COSTES IAC CoE a: Cc Re PI gay 70 | 12,763,398 65 8,460,712 
ROMINA COR INOTAOE cee rrecasiaie oil ta te cn br ean 15 87,910 17 188, 749 
Sardine and other fish canneries..................-- 4 846, 163 4 1, 633, 193 
Whale oil and fish oil factories.................2.08- 8 | 1,200,017 8 1,712, 623 
Fish-curing establishments......................05- 220 | 7,048,801 240 6,574, 357 
Total of Fish-Canning and Curing 
Establishments..... . SO i ee 938 | 24,027,549 836 | 20,304,785 
Grand Total Capital Invested in Fisheries......... — | 47,672,865 ~ 43,857,350 
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1i.—Number of Persons Employed in the Fisheries of Canada, 1923 and 1924. 
Sea Fisheries. Inland Fisheries. 
Employed in | 
1923. 1924. 1928. 1924. 
No No. No No 

Steam trawlers.s; dj swsapie ss scteere cries Mii coe orate 193 179 - - 
Vessel sis is. sus saapaeteliei we «are cadet mare eee eee ee 5,797 5,744 704 740 
BOBS wipe 5:5 sivialcidiaseia-sie.etotw e.csate: aye. ele oveva ialenarsigrerstctalahe aleler eevee 37,329 37,036 6, 404 6,543 
Carrying SMa CKS: wucc-cc sce. ceureterenee else ee Chee ee eee 745 743 4 4 
Rishing: notin DoOatsy...s2 sacese seminar ete eens - - 2,341 2,925 
Total 5. occccecteietrcnc lake niet eeaene siete 44,064 43,702 9,453 10, 212 

Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments. 
Employed in 1923. 1924, 
Male. Female. | Total. Male. | Female.| Total. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Mobster canneries. eee eee 3,506 4,139 7,645 8,004 3,598 6, 602 
Salmonicanneriese.: serrate eerie 2,972 1,819 4,791 8,596 1,843 5,489 
Clam: canneriesit ee. athe eee cere ete 56 95 151 90 145 235 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... 252 137 389 226 198 424 
Whale oiland fish oil factories........... 303 I 804 219 4 223 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 1,929 238 PA MEVE 2,400 213 2,613 
otal s. cacwstdettawsicarestort 9,018 6,429 15,447 9,535 6,001 15,536 
Grand Total in all Fisheries........... 62,535 6,429 68,964 63,449 6,001 69,430 


12._Employees and Salaries and Wages in Fish-Canning and Curing Establish- 
ments, 1920-1924. 


—— 


Years. On Salaries. On Wages. eee ne Total. 
No $ No $ No. $ No $ 
WEY osadeasoo anna seg0owon 651 | 759,176 | 13,137 |3,180,701 | 4,711 | 916,413 | 18,499 | 4,856,290 
OP eaaddad ny suDed ao negaor 487 | 551,330 | 10,534 |2,023,040 | 3,083 | 399,016 | 14,104 | 2,973,386 
UP Pasd cua obonceocspAKmadbe 614 | 682,535 | 11,848 [2,358,780 | 4,115 | 600,415 | 16,577 | 3,641,730 
OBESE na anaanogaeine DOOR aan 585 | 681,101 | 11,265 |2,443,971 | 3,597 | 644,842 | 15,447 | 3,769,914 
GA ih coc ache ee ne 574 | 755,631 | 10,583 |2,588,717 | 4,379 | 890,413 | 15,536 | 4,234,761 


Trade.—For reasons already noted, the domestic consumption of fish is rela- 
tively small in Canada, and the trade depends largely upon foreign markets. Per- 
haps 60 p.c. of the annual capture is an average export, of which the United States 
takes from two-fifths to one-half and Great Britain one-sixth to one-fifth. In the 
fiscal year 1925, total exports amounted to $33,967,009, of which $13,912,139 went 
to the United States and $6,709,951 to the United Kingdom. The most important 
single export is canned salmon (to Great Britain and European markets), followed 
closely by cod, dry salted (to the West Indies, South America, etc.). For fresh fish, 
especially whitefish and lobsters, the United States is the chief market. In brief, 
Canada’s export trade in fish falls below that of Great Britain and Norway alone; 
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including Newfoundland it exceeds both. Canadian imports of fish in 1925 amounted 
to $2,980,447. A general review of the import and export trade in fish over the past 
twenty years is given in Table 13, whilst Table 14 gives the comparative record 


of exports by countries during the past two years. 


Table 15 shows the leading 


items of export for 1923 and 1924. For a complete analysis of imports and exports, 
see annual report on Fisheries Statistics, issued by the Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics. 


13.—Value of Exports and Imports of Fish and Fish Products, 1902-1924. 


Exports, 

Years. fisheries, 
domestic. 

$ 

RODD Sercvao cred 14, 143, 294 
BOOB. setidieeynd 11, 800, 184 
TOO4 Sos avec ci 10,759,029 
1005..4. besser 11,114,318 
EGDG: < Bedrosc,e.0% 16,025,840 
5 ee en 10,362,142 
AOS sora st ae 13, 867,367 
19092... tes 13,319, 664 
FOTO corre has 2 15, 663, 162 
hth Oe? ae 15, 675, 544 
5D ea teas 3 16, 704, 678 
ISIS cose cee 16,336, 721 


1 Nine months. 


Imports of fish for 
home consumption, 


Dutiable. Free. 
$ $ 
591,064 451,835 
629,545 633, 680 
704,577 685, 936 
713, 264 630, 660 
756,410 | 1,152,253 
699, 218 862, 880 
795,612 | 1,026,996 
746, 315 814,770 
909, 036 715, 703 
1,123,581 669, 033 
1, 203,045 984, 458 
1,519,571 910, 923 


Exports, 

Years. fisheries, 
domestic. 

$ 

MOTAS arse scat 20, 623,560 
TOS ecto cnerer ane. 19, 687, 068 
TOUGhaecetee 22,377,977 
TOU ieee eee 24, 889, 253 
L9G US Rie aversion 32, 602, 151 
LK) a oi 87, 187,072 
OD aes eecorchy 42, 285,035 
19 21R nc ne 33,581,383 
LO 228s clack es 29,521,894 
19 2B irere.orerers, + 27,792,481 
10045 Tosca 30, 866, 918 


Imports of fish for 
home consumption. 


Dutiable. Free, 
$ $ 

1,469,305 635, 231 
1,080, 225 568, 880 

804, 398 537,342 
1,259, 799 818, 613 

966, 643 1,397,127 
1,054, 848 2,079,530 
2,605,379 1,334, 718 
2,416, 152 1,809, 960 
2,172,850 970,028 
2,066, 300 855, 489 
1,878,336 615,077 


14. Exports of the Fisheries, the produce of Canada, by principal Countries, in the 
fiscal years 1923 and 1924. 


Exports to— 


British Empire. 
United Kingdom.......... 


UIET ANRC st 26s oarcrataclereietns 


RSG COD a Sl stges oc 
BOTTA ARS Ginnie Watdare ooo ob 


Total British Empire... 


1923. 1924. 
$ $ 
3,746,871 | 5,745,677 
494,473 | 859,916 
1,277,429 | 1,057,581 
185,641 | 187,772 
301,178 | 272,764 
47,821 20, 851 
261,533 640, 062 
37, 241 34,218 
41,582 | 158,751 
46,810 71, 648 
59, 144 66,067 
6,548,3361| 9,198,923! 


Exports to— 


Foreign Countries. 


Dutch East Indies....... 
Dutch: Guiana soe oaevere 


Total Foreign Countries) 21,244,145! 
Grand Total of Exports.) 27,792,481 


1923. 1924. 
$ $ 

13,218,462 | 13,549,049 
425,519 494,512 
672, 559 263,555 
306, 386 641,736 
36,040 44,105 
832, 767 843, 947 
146, 421 95,426 
2,523,729 | 1,945,945 
691, 345 964, 351 
868,836 | 1,134,563 
47,944 66,816 
7,449 10,795 
78,622 48,931 
66,520 52,896 
221/491 276, 631 
72/098 54,477 
936, 271 642/026 
21, 667,995! 
30,866, 918 


Includes other countries. 
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15. Exports of the Fisheries, compared as to Quantity and Value, for the fiscal years 


1923 and 1924. 


(‘‘U00”’ omitted). 


Kinds of Fish. 


ATO WAVCS sca siresrarsiatrmeutes te coeraerrae ree 
‘Beittieh s+ css eee, copes 
Codfish, boneless, canned or preserved. . 
Codfish, dried cs.caet eee eee 
Codfish, fresh and frozen..;............- 
Codfish, green salted (pickled).......... 
Clams, fresh and canned...............- 


Haddock, driedtaacce ee ees 
Haddock, fresh. or irozen...;2..0s-15.0- 
Haddock, ismokedian... steno ne 
Halibut, fresh and frozen................ 
Herring, lake, fresh and frozen........... 
Herrins, seas canned. eee eee 
Herring, sea, dry-salted.............-.-- 
Herring, sea, fresh and frozen............ 
Herring sea, pickled saa aeee ae ee 
* Herrine, séa,, smoked ase ce cct ces. e sce 
Lobsters, Canned yeaa teeta eae 
Lobsters, irech... eee eee 


Mackerel pickled 7). .n ene eeeeeein re 
Pilchards, \eanned-.. 25a eee eee 
Pollock, hake and cusk, fresh and frozen. 
Pollock, hake and cusk, dried........... 
Pollock, hake and cusk, green salted.... 
Salmon canned. essaasns eee eee aoe 
Salmon, dry-salted (chum).............. 
Salmon, fresh and frozen................ 


Seaush, othersireshes, aoe 
SMES ce ae ere ice eee 


eee eee eee emer eee enn nee 


Increase or decrease 


Pee e ce cece e eee wesc eee 


2,115 
57 


215 
246 


30,867 


Value 
at prices 
of 1923. 


55 

42 
175 
4,226 
30 
255 
176 
95 
170 

3 

127 
447 
474 
129 
1,750 
133 
211 
182 
4,137 
1,246 
497 
413 
88 

19 


Due to. | Due to 

Increase} higher larger 
Actual | “(4) or | (+) or | (+) or 
value, | decrease| lower smaller 

1923. Cy ils =) 
prices quanti- 

ties. 

$ $ $ $ 

65.) — 126) —. 16) — 10 
at | ost See Oo eee | 
160 | 5 SL pa 6 | 4a os 
4,677 | —. 900 | — 449 | — 451 
34 illest Ae meee 4 
LOZ 22) 5 eal 
Sane tree -| + 29 
193 | — L1seE SF ene 
Sea ees ie tear 6 
TE) cite RII Mt all Ste 5 
754] — 234] + 73] — 307 
320) --- JIS} — - 986) 2 54 
1d oe) EGU CEE SL Sie as 
1,032} + 903} + 1895] + 718 
164) |) -- T24e ce adda i, ei 
03 |) 20) eae en eae 
4,808 — 340 + 331 ae (.74! 
858 | — 425) — 64)/ = 361 
530g 232! | — 115) eater 
SdeheckiarRalieo alter sk 
14 5) — 100 ee 5 
412 — 38 — 388 = 
ASN BTS | 2S ee 80) 
4,489 | 43,232 | + 182] + 3,050 
SION . AT | set Biallio 4 
934) + 126) + 112; + 14 
S00 lie eee 
304 |. ++ 184; lerigemOtehsetl tos 
SAU Mat | 224500 ee Salee 4 
803 | + 406; + 12) + 394 
OB fog | BB sh Ae eae Ae 
10] 4) 1s | te | ee 
died + 36 + fy ae 25 
1,979] + 136] + 188; — 82 
1G j— 46] el oe 
foie lee =A ee 
ag) Fe |, Sh ee 1 
103] + 112] +- 229) + 99 
ZOE) oct RAZ ete, a e7a ite amaRIa 
27,792 | +3,075 | + 781] + 2,294 

p.c. p.c. p.c 
Sl) sb 11-12) Sk 2s NEP ahgrs 
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EE ieee eee 
VI.—MINES AND MINERALS.! 


The appended description of the mines and minerals industry in Canada, is 
divided into five parts:—(1) a summary of general production, (2) industrial organiza- 
tion. of the mining industry, (3) metallic minerals, (4) non-metallic minerals and 
(5) clay products and structural materials. 


1.—General Production. 


Notwithstanding the rapid development of mineral production in Canada 
during recent years—the value of the annual output has increased from $10,221,000 
in 1886 to $209,583,000 in 1924—the possibilities in the future are of even greater 
interest?. The natural difficulties of travel in the northland have hindered the 
progress even of reconnaissance work, and a large part of Canada is still unexplored. 
Nevertheless, sufficient has been done to make known the main geological features, 
to indicate roughly the territories that will be found to be mineral-bearing, and 
to predict the character of the mineral resources in the different geological provinces. 
In fact, Canada today offers to the prospector the largest and most promising extent 
of mineral-bearing territory that anywhere remains unprospected. 

The preliminary estimate of mineral production for 1925 is $228,440,000, 
including $125,410,000 for metals, $70,030,000 for non-metallic minerals, and 
$33,000,000 for structural materials and clay products. This is the largest value of 
output on record. 

The opinion is often advanced that Canada islikely to become one of the leading 
mineral-producing countries of the world, and considerable ground for this assump- 
tion is found in the fact that the Dominion contains 16 p.c. of the world’s known coal 
resources, has greater asbestos, nickel and cobalt deposits than any other country, 
and ranks third in the production of gold, while the diversity of mineral endowment 
is indicated by the fact that the three main divisions, metallic, non-metallic and 
structural and clay products, include some 60 principal items, 20 of which had 
each, in 1924, a production valued at $1,000,000 or over. 

Figures of total production fail to convey a correct impression of the magnitude 
of the industry, on account of the diversity of the product and of the units involved, 
while the varying prices attendant upon fluctuating market conditions vitiate com- 
parisons on the value basis. As commodity prices reached a peak in 1920 and have 
since fallen, production computed in terms of value is not a fair basis for comparison. 
A weighted index showing the volume of production would undoubted] gy mark 1924 
as a banner year in Canada’s metallic mineral industry, metal-mining having an 
output not previously equalled except in 1918 and 1920. 


1.—General Statistics of Mineral Production. 


In Table 1 will be found the total value of the minerals produced in Canada 
for each year since 1886, while Table 2 gives the details of the mineral production 
of 1923 and 1924, with the percentages of increase or decrease in the latter year. 


1 See also article ‘‘Geological Formation of Canada,’’ pp. 16-30 of this edition of the Year Book. This 
article is condensed in part from previous articles contributed by Messrs. R. W. Brock, M.A., LLD., 
I.G.S., formerly Director of the Geological Survey, and Wyatt Malcolm, M.A., Compiler of Geological 
Information, Department of Mines. 4 E 

2 Mineral production in the first half of 1925 was $90,347,698, as compared with $84,307, 385 in the same 
period of 1924. The increase in the production of metals from $47,496,946 to $59,148, 465 more than offset 
the decline in non-metallic production from $36,810,439 to $31,199,233. This decline was due to a de- 
crease in the value of coal mined from $27,135,623 to $21,445,597, consequent upon the coal strike in Nova 


Scotia. 
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An interesting comparison of the mineral production of the two years, as to quantities 
and values, is furnished in Table 3, which shows that the decline of 2-10 p.c. in the 
value of product in the latter year, as compared with the former, occurred owing to a 
Had all prices been the same in 1924 as in 
1923, the increase in value due to increased quantities would have been 2-23 p.c. 


decline of 4-33 p.c. in average prices. 


1.—Value of Mineral Production in Canada, calendar years 1886-1925. 


Calendar 
Years. 


1 Subject to revision. 


Total value. 


$ 
10, 221, 255 
10,321,331 
12,518, 894 
14,013, 113 
16, 763, 353 
18,976, 616 
16, 623, 415 
20,035,082 
19,931,158 
20,505,917 
22,474, 256 
28,485, 023 
38,412, 431 


Value 
per 


iw) 
bo 
w 


BIR COIR Coc tCoD bbb. 
Oo 
bo 


“Tor 
CoH 
nwo 


capita. 


Calendar 
Years. 


Total value. 


$ 
49, 234,005 
64, 420, 877 
65,797,911 
63, 231, 836 
61, 740, 513 
60,082,771 
69,078,999 
79, 286, 697 
86, 865, 202 
85,557,101 
91,831,441 
106, 823, 623 
103, 220, 994 


Value | 


per 


capita. 


$ 

9-27 
12-04 
12-16 
11-36 
10-83 
10-27 
11-49 
12-81 
13-75 
13-16 
13-70 
15-44 
14-32 


Calendar 
Years. 


Total value. 


$ 
135, 048, 296 
145, 634, 812 
128, 863,075 
137,109,171 
177, 201, 534 
189, 646, 821 
211,301,897 
176, 686, 390 
227,859, 665 
171,928,342 
184, 297, 242 
214,079, 331 
209, 583, 406 


228,440,000! 


Value 
per 
capita. 


$ 
18-32 
19-35 
16-75 
17-44 
22-05 
23°18 
25-36 
20-84 
26-40 
19-56 
20-61 
23-57 
22-72 
24-401 


2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1923 and 1924. 


Products. 
METALLIC. 

Arsenic (As2 Og)..........0 lb. 
Bismut hsm cascekee cre ae et 
@hromiterncccs seen seaeen tons 
Cobalt. Fie lb. 
Copper Piste cwtleatboccins «fears ce 
Goldee ence ee fine oz. 
Iron, pig, from Canadian 

ORO ieee ev acitinciess tons 
Tron ore sold for export..... § 
ead oc acaipte ce etic steer lb 
Manganese ore...........-- tons 
Molybdenite............... lb. 
INickely eke eee aeen acta, ae % 
Halll adiitinicenpme ere fine oz 
Plsbinuiaseey nee ae eee § 
Rhodium, iridium, osmium “ 
Silversercstnmcnta cee MY 
VA Reon aG Cs SORT otitia Yea Ib 

Totals. sis at ewe 
Non-MEtattic. 

ACtnolitenecssttdeccde see ee tons 
ASDEStOS Mate cfne cots hones he 
Baryteseee neces of 
Bituminous sands.......... 
Comes Aan eh eae nine sod sree 
Heldspartens cere eet cee: Ge 
HINODSpar cede. cone e ee ee 
Garnets Sern ee ce 
Graphitoweeenaeeacn es sf 


. | 60,416, 240 


1923. 


Quantity. 


6,421,587 


3,558 

888, 061 
86, 881,537 
1, 233, 341 


20,739 
5,670 

111, 234, 466 
200 


62,453, 843 


18, 601,744 


53 
231,482 
409 


16,990,571 
29, 225 

139 

1, 250 
1,113 


Increase (++) or 


1924. Decrease (—). 
Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity.| Value. 
$ $ p.c. p.c 
626, 815 4,621,567 348,293} — 28-1) — 44-5 
- 12, 863 27,9138 - - 
52,650 - - - - 
2,530,974 948, 704 1,682,395} + 6-81 — 33-6 
12,529,186] 104,457,447) 13,604,538} +- 20-2} + 8-5 
25,495, 421 1,525,382] 31,532,443} + 238-6) -+ 23-6 
432,298 Sea) 92,750} — 78-8] — 78-6 
20,279 1,408 3,771| — 75-2} — 81-5 
7,985,522] 175,485,499] 14,221,345) + 57-7) + 78-0 
1,400 584 4,0 + 192-0) + 192-:0. 
= 18, 739 9,370 - - 
18,332,077] 69,536,350} 19,470,178} + 11-3) + 6-2 
138, 560 8,923 811,993} -+ 415-1) -+ 486-0 
141, 826 9,186 1,091,427) + 654-8} + 669-5 
45,000 593 51,120} + 95-0} + 13:6 
12,067,509} 19,736,323) 18,180,113} + 6-0} + 9-2 
3,991,701) 98,909,077 6,274,791] + 63-7) + 57-1 
84,391,218 — | 102,406,528 -~| + 21-3 
«583 90 1,225) + 69-8} + 110-1 
7,522,506 225,744 6,710,830) — 2-5) — 10-7 
8,548 151 3, — 63:0} — 61:3 
- 531 2,127 - ~ 
72,058,986} 138,638,197} 53,593,988} — 21-3) — 25-7 
237,601 44, 804 358,540} + 53-3) + 50-9 
1732 76 1,343} — 45-3} — 22-5 
100, 000 360 7,200; — 71-2) — 92-8 
67, 873 1,334 76,117] + 19-81 + 12-1 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1923 and 1924—concluded. 


Se 


Products. 


Non-Meratric—concluded. 


NEGA nae eos ee 


Natural gas 
Pron oxidese se... ee 


SrRucruRAL MaTEeRIALs AND 
Cuiay Propucts. 


(CBMAONE easter ccna eee brls 
Clay Products— 
Brick— 
Soft mud process— 
ACOviensinshs M 
Common... M 
Stiff mud pro- 
cess (wire cut)— 
ACO: cowie M 
Common... M 
Dry press— 
BAC6s Scenes M 
Common... M 
Sewer brick............. M 
Fancy or ornamental..., M 


Fire brick from domestic 


PIR AEE tas soe eh ig 
PATS OAD act oo ha. c-5 soe os oie tons 
Fire clay blocks and 

BUADEE A cod. 5s Sekt A,. 3 Se 
MAAOMine chore trcononk on. s 


Structural tile— 
Hollow blocks (including 
fireproofing and load- 
bearing tile)........... os 
HLOOEME SiO. so 15. cscs No. 
Floor tile (quarries). .sq. ft. 
ETON MONG «cosas s2.¢.50-r19 Ses M 
Sewer pipe (including cop- 


ings, flue linings, etc.).. tons 
Pottery, glazedorunglazed “ 

RPEIA Shoe stots ies 6.aide eee bush. 

Sand and gravel........... tons 
US eae = ee - 
FS 1 aaa a et Naa 4 

CTT ns, ee re 

Sraud Total:.....;.... 


Increase (++) or 


1923, 1924, Decrease (—). 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity.| Value. 
$ $ p.c p.c 
80, 083 2,691 130,824] + 33-6] + 63-3 
2, 243’ 100 646,016] 2,208,108] + 11-7] — 4.5 
134, 382 3,873 101,356] — 19-3) — 94.5 
,980 = = = = 
326,974 4,091 357,272) -+- 16-1] + 9.9 
roi 209, 353 15, 421 — 9-9) — 6-2 
5, 884,618] 14,881,336 5,708,636 — 6-7) — 2-9 
129, 636 7,266 91,160} — 30-2} — 929.6 
pa 160,773 467, 400 5-5} — 10-4 
113,020 23, 552 95,620} — 17-6, — 15-3 
599, 250 150, 896 323,156] — 42-8) — 46.0 
1,713,516 207,979 1,374,780} + 2-7; — 19-7 
8,975 510 5,173} + 92-4) +. 30-1 
10,189 1,083 6,004] + 47-7] — 41-0 
150, 507 11,332 154,480] + 9-4) + 9.6 
3, 250 33 838) — 74-6) — 74-2 
- 245 1,103 - - 
91,936, 732 - | 71,796,009 - — 2129 
7,548,589] 15,064,661 7,498,624) 13,398,411) — 0-5] — 11.0 
10, 831 185, 248 
50,079 746, 044 
80, 565 1, 842, 224 é 
f 388, 647 6,701,317 124, 556 1,880,631} — 18-3 — 14-5 
35, 203 761,572 
12,794 168, 043 
2,690 40,775 
755 98, 460 
6, 122 295,037 4,327| 209,256] — 29-31 — 99.0 
2,685 24, 158 3, 645 26,258] + 35-7] + 86 
- 81,345 - 51,273 - — 36-9 
163 2,369 = “ a fs 
-. = 96, 818 926, 777 =. = 20-3 
- 1,209, 605 7,377 917 
~ - 444, 601 35, 608 - - 
10,599 323,314 15, 137 409,369] + 42-8) + 26-6 
70, 252 1,616,324 76,355 1,594,280| + 8-6) — 1-3 
- 229,547 - 238, 342 - + 3:8 
10,035,319 3, 266, 608 9,137,009 3,178,541] — 8-9} — 2°6 
12,752,515 3,016,518) 11,603,500 3,181,083) — 9-0) + 5-4 
1, 836 17,289 = = %j = 
4,111,334 5,903, 289 4,767,899 6,407,757; + 15-9} + 8-5 
= 37,751,381 - | 35,380,869 - — 6-2 
— | 214,079,331 — | 209,583, 406 -| — 21 
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3.—Mineral Production of Canada compared as to Quantity and Value, calendar 
years 1923 and 1924. (‘‘000’’ omitted). 


Due to 
Increase | Due to jlarger (+) 
Actual | Valueat | Actual (+) or |higher(+)|or smaller 
Products. value, | pricesof | value, | decrease | or lower (—) 
1924. 1923. 1923. = (-) quan- 
prices. tities. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Metallic— 
SAPSONIC: sactes.x oe ecetusie segue mete aed eee 348 451 627} — 279) — 103) — 176 
(Cobalts....unecs+.0otisee tee cee Sar 1,682 2,704 2,531} — 849} — 1,022) + 173 
(Oloye\ si ae MER MOREKAE cminmcnc oF T0054 13, 605 15,064 12,529] + 1,076) — 1,459) + 2,535 
Goldin... oe. be ee ee ee Sena 31,532 31,534 25,495} + 6,037) — 2) + 6,039 
Tron, pig, from Canadian ore.......... 93 77 432) — 339} + 16) — 355 
Iron ore, sold for export...............- 4 5 20) — 16) — 1] — 15 
TH CEG:. 5. 2 0 ote tins enntnretet pints dies eae 14,221 13,598 7,986] + 6,235} + 623} + 5,612 
Nickel), ic ccugu's.o ope teeeeita.c sana 19,470 20,411 18,382) + 1,138) — 941} + 2,079 
Pella diumiy..6 a sauocts nen ewes ie worn 812 714 139] + 673] + 98] + 575 
Platinum... ade aeee ae a ee eer 1,091 1,070 142) + 949) + 21) + 928 
1S nfoxohqouaaPrimacohwoeMenn ne 7h Gaanascee es 51 87 45) + 6} — 36) + 42 
Silvers !.sietcccysie elecere ey ee eaters 13,180 12,808 12,068] + 1,112) + 377| + 735 
Vii Me MES rnin odo Susocenob at 6, 275 6,535 8,992} + 2,283) — 260} + 2,548 
OURGEL: i. oy wnccereakee center: sane 42 44 53} — 11) — 2)} — 9 
Total. ctheen eee: tee 102,406) 105,097 84,391} + 18,015} — 2,691) + 20,706 
Non-Metallic— 
Asbestos J... apres ee Ree beeee eee 6,711 Weel 7,522] — 811] — 626) — 185 
( O/or: 1 Cer een es a ree et ee 53,594 57,826 72,059} — 18,465] — 4,232) — 14,233 
Feldspar ts. sinc oper terme meee 359 364 238] + 121) — + 126 
Bluorspart..). .<0 hieee tie eee eene 1 1 2) — 1 -|- 1 
Graphite. 7. c.cccm ere etee aires et 76 81 68] + 8} — 5} + 13 
Grindston@s....\ ioe ee ea 131 107 80} + 51) + 24) + 27 
Gy PSU hese hate eee ia eors 2,208 2,500 2,243) — 35] — 292) ++ 257 
Maenesites.c....+ enone maa eerie 101 108 134) — 33] — 7 26 
Mii Gast o. 357 379 327| + 30} — 22) + 52 
Mineral water aeiahaty 15 15 16) — 1 a = 1 
IN iets au] P88 5 osha cas Reo nee cere 5,709 5,357 5,885) — 176} + 352) — 528 
Tron oxides). na: sete nero ean ene 91 91 130} — 39 =_ = 39 
Petroleumitcn tn eee een em chioaee 467 499 522) — 55} — 25) — 30 
IPSTIEES cacao Pee ee eee 96 93 113) — 17] + 3] — 20 
Quartz: seer cet eee ee ee 323 341 599} — 276| — 18] — 258 
Salty. orenndeky eich ee eee 1,375 1,760 1,714) — 339| — 385} + 46 
PBN G2 nye acs a iis cctah a Weraee ee ie tere 154 164 150) + 4, — 10) + 14 
Other's. aioe i eee ee eee 28 30 135} — 107| — 2) — 105 
otal crereccorcece eee 71, 796 77, 046 91,937) — 20,141) — 5,250) — 14,891 
Structural Materials and Clay 
Products— 
Wemontpeontlandaapru ner ieee tek 13,398 14,997 15,065] — 1,667) — 1,599) — 68 
Clay products— , 
lehBtel ob. pa metro Gee NeR aD Goma PAS 5,723 5,495 6,701) — 978} + 228) — 1,206 
Fire omic eite ie cede ve Boe rose 209 209 295| — 86 -|-— 86 
ner C lay ef ce. testa asa oe re cee 26 33 24) + 2| — 7], + 9 
Structural tile.,..ttie ya.chk- nae 963 974 1,210} — 247) - Ss uf} — _—- 236 
Wale Vrain nises ai netgee eee eo) aay 409 462 323) + 86] — 53) + 139 
POOWELDID Cte a teatime: cla cttesterirs: 1,594 1,757 1,616} — 22| — 163} + 141 
Dhiaatem wens, eite: OES eee eS Oe ae 3,179 3,015 3,267) — 88] + 164| — 252 
Sand jandipraveleyeac ere tsar 3,181 2,785 3,017; + 164) + 396] — 232 
OHIO VER ee - Spiceri RA cnc Mee eo 6,408 6,900 5,903} + 505} — 492) + 997 
OTe r Sere ee hero eee Aes eet 291 304 330} — 39] — 13} — 26 
DOGal Ry eo ere hc ets 35,381 36,931 37,751) — 2,370} — 1,550) — 820 
Grand Total............... 209,583) 219,074| 214,079] — 4,496) — 9,491) + 4,995 
Increase or decrease, p.C..........--..0-- - - -|— 2-10) — 4-338) + 2-23 
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2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production. 


The principal mineral-producing province of Canada in 1924 was Ontario, 
with an output valued at $86,398,656. British Columbia came second with a 
mineral production valued at $52,298,533. Nova Scotia was third with $23,820,352, 
and Alberta ranked fourth with $22,344,940. Quebec was fifth with $19,136,504 
and New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Yukon Territory followed in 
the order named, with productions of between $950,000 and $2,000,000 each. 


4.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1899-1924. 


New 4 British 
n kat- 
ace ; Py ciy 1 | Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. Poe Alberta. | Yukon. | Colum- 
; wick. c bia. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1899....] 6,817,274] 420,227] 2,585,635] 9,819,557 17,108,707 12, 482, 605 
1900....) 9,298,479] 439,060] 3,292, 383/11, 258,099 23,452,330 16, 680, 526 
1901....| 7,770,159} 467,985] 3,759, 98413, 970,010 19,297,940 20,531,833 
1902....|10, 686,549} 607,129] 3,743, 636]14, 619,091 16, 127, 400 17,448,031 
1903....]11,431,914) 580,495] 3,585, 938/14, 160,033 14, 082, 986 17,899,147 
1904..../11,212,746} 559,913] 3,688, 482/12, 582, 843 12,713,613 19,325,174 
1905....}11,507,047] 559,035} 4,405, 975/18, 833,292 11,387, 642 22,386,008 
1906... ./12,894,303] 646,328] 5,242, 058/25, 111, 682 10,092,726 25, 299, 600 


1908... .|14,487,108] 579,816] 6,372, 949130, 623,812] 584.374 413,212) 5,122,505] 3,669, 290/23, 704, 035 
1909....}12,504,810} 657,035] 7,086, 265/37, 374,577 1,193,377] 456,246] 6,047,447] 4,032, 678|22, 479, 006 
1910... ./14,195,730] 581,942] 8,270, 136/43, 538,078] 1,500,359 498,122) 8,996,210] 4,764, 474/24, 478 572 
1911..../15,409,397} 612,830] 9,304,717/42, 796, 162 1,791,772} 636,706] 6,662,673] 4,707, 432/21, 299, 305 
1912... .|18, 922,236]  771,004/11, 656, 998/51, 985,876] 2,463. 074 1,165, 642/12,073, 589) 5,933, 242/30,076, 635 
1913... ./19, 376,183) 1,102, 613]13, 475, 534|59, 167,749] 2,214 496 881, 142/15, 054,046} 6,276, 737]28, 086,312 
1914....|17,584, 639] 1,014, 570/11, 836, 929/53, 034,677| 2,413. 489 712, 313}12, 684,234] 5,418, 185/24, 164,039 
1915....}18,088,342} 903, 467/11, 619, 275/61, 071, 287 1,318,387} 451,933) 9,909,347] 5,057, 708]28, 689, 425 
1916... .|20, 042,262} 1,118, 187/14,406, 598/80, 461, 323 1,823,576} 590, 473/13, 297,543] 5,491, 610/39, 969, 962 
1917... .|21, 104,542) 1,435, 024|17,400, 077/89, 066, 600 2,628,264) 860, 651/16, 527,535] 4,482, 202/36, 141,926 
1918... ./22,317,108] 2,144, 017/19, 605, 347/94, 694,093] 3,120, 600 1,019, 781}23, 109,987) 2,855, 631/42, 935,333 
1919... .|23,445, 215] 1,770, 945|21, 267, 947|67, 917, 998 2,868,378] 1,521, 964/21, 087,582] 1,940, 934/34, 865, 427 
1920... ./34, 130,017] 2,491, 787/28, 886, 214/81, 715,803] 4,223. 461 1,837, 468]33,586,456) 1,576, 726/39, 411, 728 
1921... .}28,912,111] 1,901, 505/15, 157, 094/57, 356, 651| 1,934,117 1,114, 220/30, 562,229] 1,754, 955/33, 230,460 
1922... .|25, 923,499] 2,263, 692/17, 646, 529/65,866,029] 2,258 949 1,255, 470}27,872, 136) 1,785,573/39, 423,962 
1923... ./29, 648,893] 2,462, 457/20, 308, 763/80, 825, 851 1,768,037) 1,047,583|31, 287,536] 2,972, 823|/43, 757,388 
1924... .|23, 820,352] 1,969, 260/19, 136, 504|86, 398, 656 1,534, 249) 1,128, 100}22,344,940]  952,812/52,298,533 


1907....|14,532,040} 664,467] 6,205,553/30,381,638] 898,775 533,251] 4,657,524] 3,335,898 ston 


Mncludes a small production from Prince Edward Island. 


1.—Nova Scorta. 


Nova Scotia has from early times been an important mining area, as the natural 
facilities for exportation of mineral products to foreign markets favoured the mining 
of coal, iron ore and gypsum. The coal fields, though not so extensive as those of 
some of the western provinces, are more highly developed, the annual production 
being a little more than one-third of the total Canadian output. The product 
is an excellent grade of bituminous steam and coking coal. A large industrial devel- 
opment has taken place in the iron and steel industry of Sydney and New Glasgow, 
based on these locally available fuels and on the fluxes and iron ores from Newfound- 
land. 

While gypsum is second in importance among the non-metallics, the develop- 
ment of valuable beds of rock salt represents a recent addition, and there is also 
a fairly steady production of grindstone abrasives. Varied resources in structural 
materials are indicated by the abundant occurrence of marbles, granites and sand- 
stones of excellent quality, as well as limestone for building or lime-making. The 
value of production in 1924, dominated as usual by the activity in coal-mining with a 
contribution of 93 p.c., attained a total of $23,820,352, being less than the aggre- 
gates in any of the four preceding years. 
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5.—Mineral Production of Nova Scotia, 1922-1924. 


1922. 1923. 1924. 
Products. ——— —_|—. | 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 

Metatiic— 

PAV BONIGe scm domes a lb. - - 45,000 2,250 381,092 15,244 

Gold or na centne ae fine oz. 1,128) 21,598 680. 13,556 1,047 21, 643 

Manganese.......... tons 73 2,044 200 1,400 - - 

Silivienvncsscanceee fine oz. - - - - 44 29 
NON-METALLIC— 

Barvteaeinet ccciuvtae tons 289 9,537 209 4,368 151 3,308 

COATES, Ac eotelosie< iN 5,569,072 | 24,629,921 6,597,838 | 28,170,458 | 5,557,441 | 22,280,554 

Grindstones........- fs 102 3,692 256 7,906 338 12,525 

Giypsul we secieee pe és 332,404 580, 148 341,705 747,934 441,752 915,845 

tSy2 leita Pe one, fe 5,053 54, 666 4,480 39,151 4,551 37,469 

ERripOlitewre.caeaerts US 219 5,781 130 3,250 33 838 
SrRUCTURAL MATERIALS— 

@layeproductsy....-cencee - 431,618 - 413,974 - 359, 288 

UA baa, Aen eae bush. - - 42,370 7,199 783 936 

Stone.er oases tons 87,955 119,492 188, 682 177,090 67,535 111,824 

Sand and gravel..... cs - 65,0022 - 60,357 2 - 60,8492 

Totaly. .3-cc0e — | 25,923,499 - | 29,648,893 — | 23,820,352 


1 Includes 86 ounces silver, value $58, in 1922. 
prices railway ballast from P.H.1., valued at $10,028 in 1922, $4,429 in 1923 and $11,490 in 1924. 
ons. 


2.—NrEew BRUNSWICK. 


Coal-mining in the Grand Lake district is the chief mining industry of New 
Brunswick. The production of gypsum is also of importance, and there is a con- 
. siderable production of cut and polished granite at St. George, from both imported 
and local stone. Activities in the petroleum industry are confined to the Stony 
Creek district, Albert Co., where wells are operated by the New Brunswick Gas 
and Oilfields, Ltd. 


6.—Mineral Production of New Brunswick, 1922-1924. 


1922. 1923. 1924. 
Products. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 

Meratric— 

Manganese ore,..... tons - - - - 584 4,088 
NON-METALLIC— 

Conlin Ae otses tons 287,513 | 1,107,648 276,617 | 1,196,772 217,121 932,185 

Grindstones......... 4 908 40,050 1,758 Tay kde 2; 113 99,299 

Gypsum. MA etait ges 82,462 517, 668 104,740 564, 680 86, 738 476, 804 

Natural gas..... M. cu. ft. 753,898 148,040 640,300 126,068 599,972 113,577 

Petroleam=.. a... brl. 7,778 32, 732 8,826 35, 642 5,561 21,313 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS— 

Clay products............. - 75,425 - 62,587 - 74,994 

DIRTY Ost te Mera wiey okies bush. 560,834 187,895 329,548 143,814 208, 180 108,890 

Sand and gravel..... tons 448, 322 49,509 608, 528 94, 634 141,897 23,999 

BUONO eet rales. serach ess 12,027 104, 730 22,448 166,083 19,229 114,111 

otal eeuckswtinela: - 2,263,692 - 2,462,457 = 1,969, 260 


3.—QUEBEC. 


The geological formation of the province of Quebec indicates great latent 
wealth in minerals, as 90 p.c. of its immense area of 452,000,000 acres is underlain 
with rocks of pre-Cambrian age, an insignificant portion of which has as yet been 
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touched by the prospector. The asbestos deposits of the Eastern Townships, 
which supply most of the world’s requirements of this product, are at present the 
most important of the mineral resources. The production increased from 1921 to 
1923, but showed a decline in 1924. 

Lead and zine concentrates with values of gold and silver are shipped intermit- 
tently from Notre-Dame-des-Anges, and copper ores and concentrates have also 
been exported. Recent discoveries of gold in the northwestern part of the province 
adjacent to the Kirkland Lake district show that the rich gold deposits of Ontario 
extend across the interprovincial boundary into Northern Quebec and that the 
province may yet become an important producer of gold. Substantial quantities 
of bog iron ore were obtained in the vicinity of St. Maurice and Fermont, near Three 
Rivers, for the forges of French Canada, the first of which was established in 1670. 
Small quantities of titaniferous ore are now obtained from Baie St. Paul. Aluminium 
is manufactured in electric furnaces at Shawinigan Falls from imported bauxite ores. 

The limestones and igneous rocks of the province supply cement, building and 
ornamental stone and other materials of construction. Clays are extensively used 
for the manufacture of brick and sewerpipe. 


7.—Mineral Production of Quebec, 1922-1924.1 


1922. 1923, 1924. 
Products. — 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Meraiic— $ $ g§ 
Chromite tons - - 3,558 52, 650 - - 
Copp Act secs lb. - - - - 1,893,008 246, 546 
Golde Caee, fine oz. - 667 13, 788 883 18, 253 
Tron ore, sold for ex- 
BOL ratiere eeraporo ae tons 526 1,410 69 186 1,408 3,771 
7 eee So) oe Oe lb = - 520,041 87,334 1,058, 983 85, 820 
Molybdenite........ ES - - - = 18,789 9,370 
Rilvercr ox. eee fine oz - - 33,006 21,412 83, 814 55,972 
PNCT 5 WIR ees 1 - - 366, 240 24,197 | 2,909,008 184,547 
Non-Merariic— 
Asbestos, fin S44 tons 163,706 | 5,552,723 231,476 | 7,519,906 225,572 6, 618, 930 
Chromite sto. sc. a 767 11,503 2 2 - - 
Heldspar.: sc... ic. $s 12,472 127, 826 12,026 102,779 16, 147 142,118 
Graphite. scacees ax ce 24 1,500 45 2,316 46 8,275 
Magnesite........... ig 2,849 76, 294 4,801 134, 382 3,873 101,356 
oe Pe PAE vs 1,360 97,748 1,545 216, 684 1,677 185,020 
Mineral water....... gal. 12,161 3,692 5,421 2,408 7,683 2,288 
Tron Oxides. -...+... tons 7,282 110, 488 9,911 123,186 7,146 88, 540 
Phosphate.......... & 131 1,320 30 600 - = 
PEMA oa ee Acie os - = - - 4,032 10,619 
Quarta oes eos ce 10,994 53, 023 13,376 68,936 17,893 87, 267 
Tale and soapstone.. “ 150 4,950 590 19,993 449 20,278 
SrrucrurAL Marerrats— 
CHOMIGHG, c 25 oe acs oe brl. | 2,660,935 | 5,907,300 | 3,173,993 | 6,347,986 | 2,758,316 4,796,959 
Clay products............. - 2,476,370 - 2,437,229 - 2,435, 695 
ee 5 rae eater tons 1,197 17, 866 163 2,369 - = 
ime— 
Quicklime........ bush.| 2,108,513 634,157 | 2,198,071 576,731 | 2,219,359 640,990 
Hydrated lime.... tons 5,278 55, 642 5,595 57,482 5, 848 58, 947 
Sand and gravel..... Fe 905, 101 156, 940 1,055,817 206,175 2,197,145 414,428 
inte cee see 1,899 14, 871 1,836 17, 289 - = 
he) ne aaa See a aa “ 987,355 2,342,316 1,094,816 2,322,745 1,592,089 2,925,520 
ROCA Aleks ce - | 17,647,939 - | 20,308,763 - 19,136, 504 


1 There is also in this province an important production of aluminium from imported ores. 
‘Included in metallies, 1923. 


4,—ONTARIO. 


The mineral industry of Ontario is characterized by rapid growth, great variety 
of products and domination of the world’s nickel and cobalt markets. 


In fact, 
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Ontario now has the largest output as well as the greatest variety of mineral pro- 
ducts of any of the provinces. 

As the building of the Canadian Pacific led to the discovery of the vast nickel- 
copper deposits of the Sudbury area in 1883, so did the construction of the Timis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario railway lead to the discovery of the world-famous 
silver deposits of Cobalt in 1903 and indirectly to the great gold deposits of Por- 
cupine in 1909 and Kirkland lake in 1911. The finding of these gold-bearing areas 
has made Ontario one of the great centres of the gold production of the world. 

The first discovery of silver in the Cobalt district was made in 1903, and the 
output of silver, commencing in 1904, increased rapidly until 1911, when 31,507,791 
oz. were obtained. Since that time the production has been declining, but the 
life of the camp has been prolonged by the finding of “blind” veins, and especially 
by improvements in metallurgy, notably the “flotation” process, which turned 
waste dumps into valuable ore, and enabled low-grade wall rock to be profitably 
mined. Recently, because of the discovery in South Lorrain, a camp which had 
been practically abandoned, of high-grade ore quite equal in quality to the best 
ever mined in Cobalt proper, silver production is again rising. Another outlying 
camp established at a short distance from Cobalt is Gowganda. 

The nickel deposits of the Sudbury district are the most important known 
source of nickel and supply a very large portion of the world’s requirements of 
that metal. The deposits are so large that, in so far at least as this generation and 
the succeeding generation are concerned, they may be said to be inexhaustible. 
Ontario has produced more than 5,000,000 tons of iron ore and concentrates since 
1869, the largest production being recorded in 1915, when 394,054 short tons were 
produced.. The annual consumption of iron ore in the province averages normally 
about 1,000,000 short tons, but the bulk of this comes from the United States. 
Lead of a high grade is produced at the Kingdon mine, near Galetta. 

Practically all the commercial non-metallic minerals, with the exception of coal, 
are produced in the province. Among them such minerals as corundum, graphite, 
mica and tale, and the feldspar deposits are of exceptionally high grade. 

The production of building materials is influenced by the extent of construction 
operations, but resources in this division are ample to meet the demand for products 
such as ornamental marble, limestone, granite, sand and gravel, lime, cement, brick 
and tile. 


8.—Mineral Production of Ontario, 1922-1924. 

Poedntts. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Merariic— $ $ $ 
Arsenic, white...... lb. - - 5,158,617 582,785 | 3,745,225 313,281 
Busoni le Aa Aer eere ce - - - - 12, 863 27,913 
Cobalt: 5. s.uasnttost:s sb 569,960 | 1,852,370 888,061 | 2,530,974 948,704 | - 1,682,395 
COppeErsaracs ace. ss 10, 943, 636 1,464,477 | 31,656, 800 4,565,227 | 37,113,193 4,833, 622 
(Old queers fine oz.| 1,000,340 | 20,678, 862 971,704 | 20,086,904 | 1,241,728 | 25,668,795 
Iron ore, sold for ex- 

DODUrr tte ele leaks . tons - - 5,358 18, 878 - - 
Tron, pig, from Cana- 

GianiOTel, occ sees ae 8,095 178, 980 20, 739 432,298 3,696 92,400 
Lead RCormagatit bets) a ciriscats lb 2,890,397 180, 216 4,401,494 315,983 5,055, 368 409, 687 
Nickel wagaeivreneteterersiate ss 17,597,123 6,158,993 | 62,453,843 | 18,332,077 | 69,536,350 19,470,178 
Platinum yaketeYais. efeve fine oz 458 44,709 1,210 141,010 9,181 1,090, 858 
Palladium....... baw 724 47,060 GY 138, 560 8, 923 811,993 
Rhodium, ruthenium, 

osmium, iridium., “ 391 31, 280 3042 45,000 593 51, 120 
DUVer wwenroceme ces & 10,811,903 | 7,300,305 | 10,540,943 | 6,838,226 | 11,272,567 7,527, 933 


. ‘Phe total production of blast-furnace pig-iron in Ontario in 1922 was 293,662 tons, valued at $6,493,513 ; 
in 1923 it was 674,428 tons, valued at $15,995,496; and in 1924 it was 415,971 tons, valued at $9,484,189. 


2 Rhodium and iridium. 


ee 
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~ 8.—Mineral Production of Ontario, 1922-1924—concluded. 


1922. 1923. 1924, 
Products. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Non-METALLIC— 

Actinolite........... tons 50 575 53 583 90 1,225 
Arsenious oxide..... oe 2,058 299,940 1 1 1 1 
Asbestos.......:.... - - 6 2,600 172 91,900 
BACVTOS adenus ote + - - 200 4,180 - - 
HelGSPAL. ai iscccecs ce = 15,255 120,576 17,199 134, 822 28, 657 216, 422 
Fluorspar. sos ii... . 284 3,905 64 597 76 1,343 
Garmetsss Se kee | 3 = = 1, 250 100, 000 360 7,200 
AaTaApHite....2os..ees se 573 29, 853 1,068 65, 557 1, 288 72, 842 

VDE os cid Saree ss ee 110, 227 621, 668 99,958 542,317 88,121 467,097 
ETE ne Sop tememer eS ay € 1,989 54,515 1,980 110, 290 2,414 172, 252 
Mineral water...... gal. 209, 072 10, 528 227,030 14, 047 201, 670 toy los 
Natural gas...... M cu. ft.) 8,060,114 | 4,076,296 | 8,128,413 | 4,066,244 7,150,078 3,798, 381 
PGi hye Ulctesvanit aco abe tons , 000 14,500 ~ - - - 
a ave) 1 brl 164, 732 526,316 159, 400 478,149 154,368 441,952 
Phosphate.......... tons 59 476 - - - - 
VTLS Ne esis ec eare ee Ii2eo 39,763 25, 134 99,716 11,429 44, 542 
aren er ee . 81,528 118,054 225,110 483 , 285 111, 645 192, 855 
C/O Pe ae Pe sé 176, 741 1,573, 657 197,917 1, 674, 365 203, 428 1,337,311 
Tale and soapstone.. “ 12, 854 178,728 9,531 125, 124 10,718 130,577 

SrrRucTURAL MATERIALS— 

Cements 3. 2 £555 )< brl 3,104,386 | 6,393,566 | 3,296,428 | 5,855,589 | 3,564,499 5, 668, 671 
State PFOMUCES) bees 520222: - 6, 944, 218 ~ 6,270, 615 - 5,089, 299 

pne— 

Quicklime........ bush.} 3,939,954 | 1,311,563 | 4,810,421 | 1,373,823 | 4,391,050 1,401,545 

EL VOTAGOG « <.0:5:015 0.012 tons 36, 408 455, 980 41,727 519, 840 35, 989 438, 607 
Sand and gravel.... “ 6, 285, 123 2,184, 174 8, 146, 433 2,006, 958 6,174, 284 2, 041, 959 
KONO: Ase A ks ae ee 2,317,265 | 2,969,926 | 2,638,984 | 2,869,228 | 2,840,173 2,789,368 

MOUAL cocks nutt — | 65,866,029 — | 80,825,851 - 86,398, 656 


1 Included in metallics in 1923 and 1924. 


5.—MANITOBA. 


About three-fifths of the total area of the province is underlain with pre-Cam- 
brian rocks. Copper has been mined in the Pas mineral belt, but low prices and 
lack of adequate smelting and transportation facilities have militated against oper- 
ation in the last five years. Some gold has also been found in contiguous districts. 

The south and southwestern sections of the province constitute the main source 
of the non-metallic mineral production. A mottled limestone of a handsome variety, 
quarried at Tyndall, is in wide demand as a building stone; gypsum is mined at 
Gypsumville, and Portland cement is manufactured at Winnipeg and Babcock. 


§.—Mineral Production of Manitoba, 1922-1924. 


1922. 1923. 1924, 
Products. ; 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 
Meratuic— 
AONE Sale Baie s Boece fine oz. 156 8, 225 81 641 1,180 24,393 
SILt a eee 4 20 14 5 3 140 93 
Non-METALLIC— 
ROBT) ots ake «= tons 34,072 440,914 31,575 386, 554 29,375 248, 212 
Natural gas...... M cu. ft 200 60 200 60 200 60 
SrRUCTURAL MATERIALS— 
Clay products............ - 210,740 ~ 160, 134 - 117,450 
Egat 36 bush 525, 184 163,799 524,128 161, 226 394, 229 121,518 
icy Sg ae ae tons 34,359 106, 638 51,304 118, 277 54,065 oH at 
MBPBONE iv diicie's% 00.01 0 0'd' ts a ’ 
Sand and gravel........ 1,333,552 941, 142 { 81,897 
Total..... pion I - 2,258, 942 - 1,768,037 = 1,534, 249 
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6.—SASKATCHEWAN. 


The province of Saskatchewan is mostly agricultural in character, but the 
conditions in the southern part are favourable to the production of non-metallic 
minerals in considerable volume. Lignites are mined in the southern part of the 
province; brick clays are widely utilized, and to the south of Moose Jaw there are 
extensive beds of refractory clays that are used in the manufacture of fire brick, 
stoneware, pottery and sewer pipe. Large areas of unprospected territory in the 
north are underlain by the same pre-Cambrian rocks that have proved mineral- 
bearing in other parts of Canada. In this territory lode-gold has been reported 
near Beaver lake, and iron and other metallic minerals near lake Athabaska. 


10.—Mineral Production of Saskatchewan, 1922-1924. 


ee en tes pe Oe ee es 


1922. 1923. 1924. 
Products. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 
Non-METALLIC— 
Coan wiseteruereies tons 382,437 802, 053 438, 100 858, 448 479,118 886, 668 
Sodium sulphate.... “ 504 11,980 738 10, 189 1,083 6, 004 
Volcanic ash........ sf - - - - 245 1,103 
SrRUCTURAL MATERIALS— 
Clay products.) i .d%..<25. - 134, 704 - 119, 405 - 137, 280 
Sand and gravel....: tons 924,944 306, 733 438,319 59,541 702,713 97,045 
Total. cccs.ccnee - 1,255,470 ~ 1,047,583 - 1,128,100 


7.—ALBERTA. 


The coal deposits are of paramount importance among the mineral resources 
of this province. The coal fields are the most extensive and valuable in Canada. 
In 1924, the production of the Crowsnest Pass area showed a decline of nearly 
690,000 tons from the preceding year, while the Drumbheller field also showed a 
decline in the production of lignite. Natural gas is found over wide areas and is 
being put to extensive industrial use. Petroleum is produced commercially in one 
locality, and showings of oil have been obtained in a number of bore holes in 
different parts of the province. 


41.—Mineral Production of Alberta, 1922-1924. 


1922. 1923. 1924. 
Products. SS SSS 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ 3 
Non-METALLIC— 
Bituminous sands... tons - - - - 531 2,127 
Coal ke se: ieee: oe 5,990,911 | 24,351,913 6,854,397 | 28,018,303 5,189, 729 18, 884, 318 
Natural gas...... M cu. ft.) 5,867, 459 1, 622, 105 7,191, 670 1, 692, 246 7,131,086 1,796, 618 
Petroleum.......... brl. 5, 608 52,128 1, 9438 8, 227 844 4,135 
SrRUCTURAL MATERIALS— 
Clay products............ - 700, 063 - 590,565 - 540,477 
MuyIMO see senile Bleteres bush. 130, 627 71,328 87,753 37,999 90,214 86,279 
ae Ae ie a gle tons 554 7,300 - - 16, 698 19,317 
QUO A orcs erels i lsliesaie sie iaye 945, 700 
Sand and gravel......... 7 1,067, 299 Y 940, 196 re { 115,969 
Total........ oa — | 27,872,136 | 31,287,586 - 22,344,940 
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8.—BrITISH COLUMBIA. 


The mountain belt in British Columbia is rich in gold, silver, copper, lead and 
zinc; its streams have yielded much alluvial gold, and on its folks are enormous 
belie of coal of excellent quality. Silver-lead and zine ores have been extensively 
mined in the east and west Kootenays, while to the south, at Nelson and Rossland, 
gold and copper are the principal minerals. Farther west, in the area known as this 
Boundary district, low-grade copper ores, carrying gold aid silver values, have been 
found in very feces deposits. On the coast, copper ores are mined at Brena bay 
and at Anyox. Recently, remarkably rich gold and silver ores have been mined 
near Stewart, on the Portland canal, in the northwestern coast district. Coal of 
excellent onlin: is produced by the mines of Crowsnest pass, east Kootenay and 
Vancouver island. 

Practically the entire mineral production, exclusive of placer gold, is obtained 
from that portion of the province near its southern boundary or along the coast, 
mining development outside of the territory served by transportation fadilities 
being comparatively insignificant. An important smelting industry, producing 
metallic copper, lead and zinc, has been established at Trail, in the southern i interior, 
and a large copper-smelting ae is In operation at eave 

Since 1907, British Columbia has occupied second place among the provinces 
in regard to the value of mineral production. Previous to that time the province 
had held first place in value of output. In 1924 the production was valued at 
$52,298,533, which was second only to Ontario with a production of $86,398,656. 


12._Mineral Production of British Columbia, 1922-1924. 


1922. 1923. 1924, 
Products. ——_—-  ——__ Aum — 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 
Meratiic— 
DNEROILG” sates cee tcie lb, - - 1,217,970 41,780 495, 250 19,768 
Coppers al.iaes .6i82)4: “ 31,936, 182 4,273,700 | 55,224,737 7,963,959 | 65,451, 246 8,524,370 
Os ly a RR fine oz. 207,370 4, 286, 718 200, 140 4,187,261 245,719 5,079, 462 
Tron ore sold for ex- ‘ 
POV eaeh tem okit wa: tons 1,255 3,528 243 1,215 - - 
Tron, pig, from Cana- 
(amore neers. sg - - - _= 14 350 
1 TE A eae lb. | 87,093, 266 5,430,265 | 99,541,818 7,146,107 |168, 467, 628 13, 652, 617 
Platwinime.ss io fine oz, 12 1,154 7 816 5 569 
Silvers cc cesis Meer, x 7, 150,937 4,828, 384 6, 113, 827 3,965, 899 8, 153, 008 5, 444, 657 
ACY er 327 NR eas iad Ib. | 56,290,000 8,217,536 | 60,050,000 8,967,504 | 96,000, 069 6,090, 244 
Non-METALLIC— 
ADB ONIG 5 cess a wiets ces tons 518 21,097 1 1 1 1 
CORE 2.504 ess eee ig 2,927,033 | 14,622,317 2,823,306 | 13,813,520 2,193, 667 10, 601,998 
Fluorspar........... a 4,219 98, 233 75 1,086; - - 
Grindstones, pulpstones “ - - - - 240 19,000 
Copa sees S51). fe 100 500 323 1,615 30 150 
Magnesium sulphate “ 1,021 24,017 121 6,580 - - 
Natro-alunite....... x 50 2,500 15 750 - - 
Oxides (iron)........ Ae 3 120 513 6, 450 120 2,620 
Ee URILORS eee co anee ne 6,908 84, 540 3,457 18,304 8,091 40, 459 
nei 35k. Hk; eg 17,425 87,521 25,590 47,029 21, 358 43,034 
Sodium carbonate... e 202 3,027 265 3,975 510 5,173 
ROR. soe Oe ns 191 4,780 245 5,390 165 3, 630 
SrRUCTURAL MATERIALS— 
aad BEOGUO ES so. ou ods es es - 447,452 - 426,138 - 460,594 
ime— 
Quicklime........ bush. 433,716 254,320 564,971 838, 443 517,577 320,312 
Hydrated......... tons 2,909 30,321 4,410 50,051 4,157 50,517 
GONG Sista «3 ‘ 197,670 324,591 165, 100 249, 866 178, 225 : Series 
COTE a Ee ~ 240, 3¢ 
Sand and gravel a ‘} 1,477,341 1, 568, 601 { 344, 937 
WORM eee 55's ue cs — | 39,423,962 = 43,757,388 -— | 52,298,533 


1 Included in metallics in 1923 and 1924. 
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9.—YUKON. 


The discovery of the Klondike gold fields, situated near Dawson on the Yukon 
river, first gave the Yukon district prominence as a mining centre. Placer gold is 
still the principal mineral product, although the outrut of silver and lead is also 
of importance. The wide distribution of the ores of gold, copper, silver and lead, 
characteristic of the Cordilleran region, of which the district forms a part, indicates 
enormous mining possibilities. 


13.—Mineral Production of Yukon, 1922-1924. 


1922. 1923. 1924. 
Products. TT 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 
Meratiic— 
Goldi: ies. dee fine oz. 54, 456 1,125,705 60, 144 1, 243, 287 34, 825 719, 897 
SUM a Rice res 663, 493 447,997 1,914, 438 1, 241,953 226,755 151,429 
Meda Aes itnaeee cree lb. 3,323,508 207, 221 6,771,118 486,098 903,520 73,221 
NON-METALLIC— 
Goal K ove achitwetiene tons 465 4,650 313 1,485 T20 8, 265 
Notal...cceentecs ~ 1,785,573 - 2,972,823 - 952,812 


2.—Number of Mines, Capital, Labour, Wages, etc., by 
Principal Groups. 


Annual statistical reports on the mineral production of Canada have been 
published for many years, first by the Geological Survey, later by the Mines Branch 
of{the Department of Mines, and since 1921 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Previous to the year in question the annual statistics of mines had been confined 
chiefly to a presentation of the quantity and value production of each of the minerals. 
The recent treatment has been extended to include a general review of the principal 
mineral industries, such as the copper-gold, silver-lead-zinc and nickel-copper 
industries, as well as a section on metallurgical works. The additional data include 
such features as capital employed, numbers of employees, wages and salaries paid 
and gross and net production. The aim has been to extend the mining statistics 
beyond a summary of the production of individual minerals by approaching the 
subject from the standpoint of industrial organization, definitely illustrating the 
place which mining holds in the scheme of Canadian productive enterprise. 

The Mining Industry in 1923.—The scope of mining operations in 1923 re- 
sponded somewhat to the moderate recovery in business conditions throughout Can- 
ada. The number of active operators in 1923 was 2,295, as compared with 1,944 in the 
preceding year. The number of operating plants and mines also increased from 
6,761 in 1922 to 8,150. The operators were requested to report the capital actually 
invested in the enterprises, including (1) cost of lands, buildings, plant, machinery 
and tools, (2) cost of materials on hand, supplies, finished products and ore on 
dump, and (8) cash, trading and operating accounts and bills receivable. It will 
be observed that no estimate of undeveloped resources was included. The capital 
employed in 1923 was $578,837,012, as compared with $493,695,000 in 1922. The 
employment situation was not greatly altered, the increase being from 62,249 in 
1922 to 66,952 in the following year. The salaries and wages increased from 
$75,027,000 in 1922 to $91,334,877 in 1923. More favourable conditions obtained 
in the industry generally, as the value of products increased to $198,301,049 in 
1923, as compared with $182,668,000 in the preceding year. 
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A summary of the principal statistics of the mining, metallurgical, structural 
materials and clay products industries operating in Canada in 1923 is presented 
in Table 14. The same data are shown by provinces in Table 15. 


14.—Summary of Principal Statistics relative to the Mining, Metallurgical, Structural 
Materials and Clay Products Industries operating Piants in Canada, 1923. 


Net value 
No. of bullion, 
No. |opera- No. | Salaries : Cost of WED NEOS 
Tadusirics active ee Capital | em- and Paes fuel and poe ee 
ee. ./opera- plants employed. | ploy- wages ge electric- seh a pth: 
tors. | or ees. paid. I eS aa ity. peice fs ate 
mines. rom the 
mines and 
smelters.1 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Meratiic— 
Auriferous quartz 
mining and mill- 
FUR RD fee 65 65) 77,574,976) 5,524) 8,961,434] 5,661,661] 1,497, 197/16, 120, 292/25, 021, 837 
Silver - cobalt 
toining an 
pains Bae Sees 18 24) 31,334,050) 1,408) 1,949,738) 2,132,114] 410,089) 4,491,941] 6,521,853 


potas eens 87 93} 9,203,997| 1,352} 2,024,752] 1,667,932) 257,574] 3,950,258] 6,620,067 
Copper- -zold-sil- 
ver mining and 
p5 2nd! Eh gaa 14 14] 19,108,072?) 1,790] 3,004, 292 726, 613 334,696} 4,065, 601| 4,361,486 
Placer mining.. 138) 1,467) 10,703, 650 307 467, 807 = = 467, 807} 1,646,7053 
Nickel-c o p per 
mining and 


milling... ae! 3 4| 23,168,812) 1,081] 1,421,086] 1,386,605 181,729} 2,989,420] 3,562,065 
Tron mining “and 
briquettine Seis 6 6| 5,504,796 42 34, 687 10, 026 2,257 46,970) 168,994 
Iron blast fur- 
OS I lt = - - - - - - = 294,9665 
Metallurgical 
works.. sty: 8 10) 64,290,931] 4,968] 7,930,236] 6,472,676] 5,221, 278/19, 624, 190 20,414,9638 
Total........ 339) 1, 683/240, 889, 284/16, 472/25, 794, 032/18, 057,627| 7,904,820 51,756,479) 68,612,936 
NON-METALLIC— 
Asbestos. i:...'... 14 16}: 42,715, 557| 3,165] 3,607,178] 2,524,610 920, 826| 7,052,614] 7,522,506 
Coal mining...... 459 507/143, 447, 448/32, 046/46, 215, 712}19, 409,213) 4,756, 308/70, 381, 233/72, 058, 986 
Feldspar......... 25 25 948,973 298 193,001 55, 542 13,965 262, 508| 237,601 
Grindstones...... 5 5 160,094 62 50, 200 19,195 4,892 74, 287| 80, 083 
Cee ANN ke an 15 16] 4,249,628) 1,225] 1,017,556 552,990 190,906} 1,761,452) 2,243,100 
Magnesite........ 3 3] 1,887,258 74 107,931 387, 832 31, 132 176, 505 134, 382 
Rien) ee eee OE 33 223,650 219 112, 469 60, 216 4,772 177, 457 326,974 
Natural gas...... 192| 2,060) 38,722, 854 867| 1,050,366] 1,789,097 2,587) 2,842,050) 5,884,618 
Oxides, iron...... 6 6 209, 340 60 49,056 55,318 17,677 122,051 129, 636 
Petroleum....... 117} 2,694) 2,934,213 151 118, 231 79,019 17,130 214, 380 522,018 
Fe hs al mail 11 12} 1,044,456 278 284, 189 161, 881 55,985 502,055 599, 250 
chy eae See e ee 11 12} 2,406,992 368 412,597 404, 046 856, 794] 1,178,437] 1,713,516 
Talo... Ar 6 6 679, 337 60 59, 321 49, 239 15, 504 124, 064 150, 507 
All other non- 
metallic....... 28 29| 3,475,427; 187] 150,457 121,218 33,874} 305,544) 333,555 
Total........ 925 5, 424/243, 105, 227 39, 060/53, 428, 264/25, 319,411) 6,422, 352/85, 170, 027/91, 936, 732 
eat | ei 
1 Net value here is gross value less freight and treatment charges. 


2 Does not include capital of Gri inby Consolidated Co., Anyox. 

3 Includes $420,000, value of placer output for B.C. 

4 Includes 1 chromite producer in Quebec; 1 manganese producer in N.B.; 1 manganese producer in 
NS. 

5 Value of pig iron made from domestic ore less net value of same. 

6 Value of shipments from metallurgical works less cost of ores, concentrates, matte, ete., treated, as 
this latter value was included in the credits to the mines and mills, 
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14._Summary of Principal Statistics relative to the Mining, Metallurgical, 
Structural Materials and Clay Products Industries operating 
Plants in Canada, 1923—concluded. 


| Net value 
of bullion, 
No. ore, con- 
No. jopera- No. | Salaries | Miscel- | Cost of Total | centrates 
Industries. active| ting | Capital em- and laneous | fuel and | expendi- |orresidues 
opera-|plants| employed. | ploy-| wages | expenses. | electric- ture. shipped 
tors.| or ees. paid. ity. from the 
mines. mines and 
smelters. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
SrructrurAL Ma- 
TERIALS AND 
Ciay PRopucts 
Clay products....| 219] 221] 32,294,371] 4,730] 5,011,700] 1,867,898] 2,667,115) 9,546,713)10, 483, 016 
Cementyynccdes 6 10) 38,284,494] 1,842| 2,551,784| 2,947, 242| 2,809,414] 8,308, 440 15,064, 661 
ILAbTae) nt ye ae 50 56) 6,050,954] 1,197] 1,191,416) 806,916} 953,709} 2,952,041| 3,266, 608 
Sand and gravel. 598 598) 4,487,005 801 692, 161 270,554 99,409] 1,062,124) 3,016,518 
Stone eee mete 158 158] 13,725,677] 2,850] 2,665,520] 1,180,639} 400,517} 4,196, 676| 5,920,578 
Total........ 1,031] 1,043] 94,842, 501/11, 420/12, 112,581) 7,023,249) 6,930, 164/26, 065, 994/37, 751,381 
Summary by 
Classes— 
Meftallic......... 339| 1, 683/240, 889, 284/16, 472/25, 794, 032/18, 057, 627| 7,904, 820/51, 756, 479/68, 612, 936 
Non-=metallic....| 925) 5, 424/243, 105, 227/39, 060/53, 428, 264/25, 319, 411| 6,422,352/85,170, 027/91, 936, 732 
Structural ma- 
terials and clay 
products....... 1,031] 1,043] 94,842, 501/11, 420/12, 112,581! 7,023,249] 6,930, 164/26, 065, 994/37, 751,381 
Total..%...<2 2,295| 8,150/578,837, 012/66, 952/91, 334, 877/50, 400, 287/21, 257, 336|162,992,500) 198,301,049 


15.—Summary of Principal Statistics relative to the Mining, Metallurgical, Structural 
Materials and Clay Products Industries, by Provinces, 1923. 


Provinces. 


Nova Scotia....... 
New Brunswick... 
Quebecs) osanaees 
Ontario. eer 
Manitoba.......... 
Saskatchewan..... 
Albertain<+Sicnt a3 
British Columbia.. 
nikon ten anee eer 


Canada....... 


Number 
Number| of oper- Number | Salaries | Miscel- | Cost of Total 
of act- | ating Capital of em- {and wages| laneous | fuel and | expendi- 
iveoper-| plants | employed.| ployees.| paid. expenses. | electric- tures. 
ators. or ity. 
mines. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
80 113} 63,544,560 15, 280/17, 613,514] 9,994,001) 2,927,317] 30,534, 832 
44 79| 3,300,139 1,334] 1,339,229] 484,363) 154,823] 1,978,415 
152 156} 79,271,782 7,124) 7,446,475] 4,523,199) 3,031,056) 15,000,730 
1,224 5,613) 240, 899, 437 17, 978/23, 469, 827/18, 602, 250} 9,932,155) 52,004, 232 
29 30| 5,776, 757 629} 680,183} 380,393} 328,521 1,389,097 
78 78 4,747, 582 738 760, 392 222,154 65, 274 1, 047, 820 
391 444| 70,843,708 11, 295)19, 306, 818] 8,062,592) 1,004,017} 28,373,427 
153 163) 97,357,573 12, 105/19, 913, 678! 7,778,272] 3,682,428) 31,374,378 
144 1,474) 18,095,474 469 804, 761 353, 063 131, 745 1,289, 569 
2,295} 8,150) 578,837,012 66, 952/91, 334, 877/50, 400, 287/21, 257,336 162,992,500 


1.— Metallic Mineral Industries. 


The metal-mining and milling section included in 1923 331 active operators 


working 1,673 mines, while 8 metallurgical companies operated 10 plants. 


More 


than 16,400 employees were engaged in the metallic group, receiving salaries and 


wages amounting to $25,794,000. 


The capital employed was $240,889,284, and 


the net value of bullion, concentrates or residues shipped from the mines and pro- 
ducts made by the smelters was $68,612,936. 


Employment and Number of Operators.—The placer-mining operations 
carried on throughout the various parts of the Yukon camp were satisfactory to the 
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operators, resulting in an output of 74,868 crude ounces of recovered gold. The 
employees numbered 307, receiving $467,807 in salaries and wages for six to 
eight months’ activity. There were 65 auriferous quartz mines operating, of which 
33 produced bullion or shipped ores, while 32 carried on development work only. 
The provinces in order of importance, with the number of operating mines in each, 
were:—Ontario, 41; British Columbia, 11; Nova Scotia, 10; and Manitoba, 3. The 
employees numbered 5,524, of whom 3,164 were working underground. 

The copper-gold-silver industry was more productive in 1923, owing to the 
reappearance of the Britannia Mining and Smelting Co. among the operators, this 
company having devoted the preceding year to the reconstruction of the mill des- 
troyed in 1921. The number of employees in the industry increased from 826 
in 1922 to 1,790 in 1923, while the salaries and wages increased from $1,150,275 to 
$3,004,292. 

The silver-cobalt mining industry, located mainly about Cobalt, with important 
outlying fields in South Lorrain, 20 miles to the south, and at Gowganda, 50 miles 
to the west, produces the major portion of the silver output of Ontario. The tonnage 
of ore mined and milled during 1923 in the Cobalt district was greater than in the 
preceding year. The total quantity cyanided, however, fell from 273,597 tons to 
164,051 tons; but the recovery by the cyanide process was relatively much greater 
per ton of material treated, for, in spite of the reduced tonnage, the recovery of 
silver only decreased from 6,820,686 oz. in 1922 to 6,278,830 oz. in 1923. The list 
of leading producers of silver included :—Nipissing mines, 3,392,929 oz.; Keeley mine, 
1,655,323 oz.; Lorrain Operating Co., 1,300,323 oz.; Coniagas mines, 1,273,710 oz.; 
O’Brien, 1,025,865 oz.; and Mining Corporation (Cobalt properties), 928,026 oz. 

The nickel-copper industry, the mines and smelters of which are situated in the 
vicinity of Sudbury, enjoyed greater activity during 1923. The content of ores 
and concentrates shipped was 35,636,000 lbs. of copper in 1923, as compared with 
9,177,000 lbs. in 1922, and 72,855,000 Ibs. of nickel, as compared with 14,128,000 
Ibs. in the preceding year. Employees in the mines and mills in 1923 numbered 
1,081, receiving $1,421,086 in salaries and wages, as compared with 440 workers, 
receiving remuneration of $582,042, in the preceding year. 

The silver-lead-zinc industry showed increases both in number of mines oper- 
ated and in the metallic content of the ores as determined by settlement assay. 
The greatest activity was observed in the Kootenay section of British Columbia, 
where the most important Canadian lead-zine mines are situated. The Yukon was 
represented by 6 mines, which shipped 10,472 tons of ore, of a net value at shipping 
point of $896,512. Three properties in Quebec province carried on operations, 
while the industry was represented in Ontario by the mine at Galetta. The em- 
ployees in 1923 numbered 1,352, with salaries and wages of $2,024,752, as compared 
with 994, receiving $1,370,645, in 1922. 

The increase in the capital employed by the metallurgical works was from 
$63,160,551 in 1922 to $64,290,931, the greater part of this being due to increases 
in materials on hand and in working capital. Employees increased from 3,884 to 
4,968, and salaries and wages from $5,042,787 to $7,930,236. The estimated cost 
of ores and concentrates treated in the smelters was $14,839,085, while the pro- 
ducts made by the metallurgical industry were valued at $35,254,048. 


2.—Non-Metallic Minerals. 


The non-metallic minerals group consisted of thirteen principal industries. The 
coal and asbestos mining were of chief interest, while the natural gas, gypsum and 
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salt-producing industries were also of importance. The group consisted of 925 
active concerns, operating 5,424 wells and mines. The employees numbered 
39,060, receiving salaries and wages of $53,428,000. The capital employed was 
$243,100,000 and the aggregate value of production was $91,937,000. 

Coal Mining.—There were 507 coal mines operating in Canada during 1923, 
of which 356 were in Alberta, 61 in Saskatchewan, 56 in Nova Scotia, 17 in New 
Brunswick, 16 in British Columbia and 1 in the Yukon. The total capital employed 
was in excess of $143,000,000, of which $58,100,000 was invested in Nova Scotia, 
$51,600,000 in Alberta and $28,400,000 in British Columbia. The average number 
of wage earners employed throughout the year was 30,300. Earnings per man- 
day were $5.57, as compared with $5.18 in the previous year, and the total wages 
amounted to $42,322,000 or approximately $7,000,000 more than the 1922 total of 
$35,773,000. 

Asbestos.—The asbestos industry was represented by 14 firms operating 16 
mines at which there were mills for the grading of the product. The amount of 
capital employed was $42,716,000, a decrease of $1,282,000 from the total reported 
for the preceding year. Employment was furnished to 3,165 persons, including 
144 salaried employees, and salaries and wages amounted to $3,607,178. 

Other Non-metallic Mineral Industries.—Other industries of importance 
from the standpoint of employment furnished were:—(1) gypsum-mining, with 
1,225 employees, (2) natural gas production, with 867 employees and (8) salt- 
mining, with 868 employees. 


3.—Structural Materials and Clay Products. 

The average number of employees in the group in 1923 was 11,420, the salary 
and wage account being $12,113,000. The average number on the payrolls of 
the cement industry increased from 1,753 in 1922 to 1,842 in 1923. The 
chief division of the clay products industry consisted of 216 establishments actively 
engaged in the manufacture of brick and tile. In the whole industry, the average 
yearly wage for all workers was $1,059, there having been a total of 4,730 employees 
to whom $5,011,700 was paid in salaries and wages. 


3.—Metallic Minerals. 
1.—Gold. 

Carada has been a gold-producing country for over 60 years. The discovery 
of gold in paying quantities was an epoch-making event in the history of British 
Columbia. In the late fifties, placer gold was discovered along the Thompson river, 
and in 1858 the famous Fraser river rush took place. The extraordinarily rich 
deposits of Williams and Lightning creeks, in the Cariboo district, were discovered 
in 1860, and three years later the area had a record production of placer gold valued 
at $4,000,000. In the northern part of the province, the Atlin division of the 
Cassiar district was discovered in 1892. 

The discovery of gold in the Yukon river was reported in 1869, and bar-mining 
on the tributaries of the Yukon was conducted with increasing profit between 1881 
and 1886. Ten years later, rich discoveries were made. in creeks of the Klondike 
river, a right-bank tributary joining the Yukon at what is now Dawson City, and 
one of the greatest rushes in history was made to this locality. The richest streams 
in the district were Bonanza creek and its principal tributary; the Eldorado. 

Gold was discovered in Nova Scotia in 1860. Two years after the discovery, 
gold valued at nearly $142,000 was recovered from the quartz veins; a steady, 
though in recent years declining, output has been reported since that time. 
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Although gold was first discovered during 1866 in Hastings Co., no permanent 
gold industry was established in Ontario until recent years. Gold has been found 
and worked at many points in Ontario from the lake of the Woods in the west to 
the Hastings district in the east, a distance of roughly 900 miles. The gold pro- 
duction of the province has increased greatly during the last decade, the Porcupine 
area having been the principal producer since 1912. 

Gold production in Canada attained its former maximum in 1900, when the 
Yukon production reached its highest point and 1,350,057 oz. of fine gold were 
produced. For the provinces the years in which the greatest yields were obtained 
were as follows:—Nova Scotia, 1902; Quebec, 1881; Ontario, 1924; Alberta, 1896; 
and British Columbia, 1913. The quantity and value of gold produced in Canada 
is given for 1911 and subsequent years in Tables 16 and 17, 1924 establishing a 
new record of production with 1,525,382 fine oz. The preliminary estimate of gold 
production for 1925 is 1,730,000 fine oz. 


16.—Quantity of Gold produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-1924. 
Nors.—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, pp. 268 and 269. 


Years. Nova | Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.| Alberta. | British Yukon 

Scotia. Columbia.|Territory.| Total. 

Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. 
ct) 4 ee Sea eS 7,781 613 2,062 = 10 238,496 224,197 473, 159 
OES ae Oe ree 4,385 642 86, 523 - 73 251, 815 268, 447 611, 885 
EOTSEE.. MASE 2,174 701 219, 801 - - 297, 459 282, 838 802,973 
1 oe a er 2,904 1, 299 268, 264 - 48 252,730 247,940 773,178 
LOTRE RIE le 6, 636 1,099 | 406,577 - 195 | 278,376 | 230,173 918, 056 
MONG te cere ecocceehe se 4,562 1,034 492,481 - 82 219, 633 212,700 930, 492 
TOL 2s, Je 2,210 1,511 423,261 440 - 133,742 177, 667 738, 831 
RONG ye eh on oe a 1,176 1,939 411,976 1,926 27 180, 163 102,474 699, 681 
POL Snes ae ee 850 1,470 505, 739 A 724 24 167, 252 90,705 766, 764 
[| ee 690 955 564,995 781 - 124, 808 72,778 765, 007 
JOA See eee Ae. 439 635 708, 213 207 49 150, 792 65,994 926,329 
1 ey ae See 1,042 — {1,000,340 156 - 207, 370 54,456 | 1,263, 364 
EPC aN A ee ae tek | 655 667 971, 704 31 - 200, 140 60,144 | 1,233,341 
DE te set ectatet ans alnca 1,047 883 |1, 241, 728 1,180 - 245,719 34, 825 | 1,525,382 


17. Value of Gold produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-1924. 
Norp.—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 270. 


Years. Nova | Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.| Alberta. | British Yukon Total. 
Scotia. Columbia.|Territory. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

DN eek ae ea ooo 160, 854 12, 672 42,625 ~ 207| 4,930,145] 4,634,574! 9,781,077 
COR. Seeds tsa 90, 638 13,270) 1,788,596 - 1,509] 5,2.5,485) 5,549, 296|12, 648, 794 
LLL) CR 4 kane haan 44,935 14,491] 4,543, 690 > — | 6,149,027] 5,846, 780|16, 598, 923 
TES, Sos eters ohetoee 60, 031 26,708) 5,545, 509 — 992] 5,224,393] 5,125,374|15, 983,007 
Oe Sa eee 137, 180 22,720] 8,404, 693 = 4,026| 5,651,184] 4,758, 098/18,977,901 
BOER: esses sh ..5 5 94, 305 21,375/10, 180, 485 - 1,695| 4,540,216} 4,396, 900/19, 234,976 
TE GO are 45, 685 81,235) 8,749,581 9,095 — | 2,764,693) 3,672, 703/15, 272,992 
ji) seen regener & 24,310 40,083) 8,516,299 139, 638 558| 3,624,476 2,118,825 14, 463, 689 
Ce er 17,571 30, 388} 10, 454, 553 14, 966 500} 3,457,406 1,875,039 15, 850,423 
BM es eins og > 14, 263 19, 742/11, 679, 483 16, 145 — | 2,580,010] 1,504, 455/15, 814, 098 

24 Whee SIRE 9,075 13, 127/14, 640, 062 4,279 1,013] 3,117,147} 1,364, 217/19, 148,920 
1922 Soe rae esse ays SE 21540 ; - 20° 678, 862 8,226 — | 4,286,718] 1,125,705 26, 116,050 
MOOS, ten gi ode os bine 13,540 13, 788) 20, 086, 904 641 — | 4,187, 261 1, 243, 287 25,495,421 
SZC a miandacas s+ 21, 643 18, 253/25, 668, 754 24, 393 — | 5,079, 462 719, 897/31, 532,402 
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With the exception of the years 1891 and 1893, when its output was surpassed 
by that of Nova Scotia, British Columbia was the chief gold producer for a period 
of 89 years, or up to the year 1897, when its production was less than that of the 
Yukon. The latter district held first place until 1907, when British Columbia 
regained the first rank and continued to lead during the next seven years, with the 
exception of 1912, when the Yukon was again the greatest producer. As a result of 
the development of the Porcupine and contiguous areas, Ontario passed the other 
provinces and mining districts in 1914, and still holds the first place, so far as the 
production of gold is concerned. 


Ontario.—Though gold had been mined in various parts of the province, the 
production of the metal was comparatively small until 1912, when the first per- 
manent camp was established in the Porcupine area. The total recorded production 
of gold in Ontario for the period 1887-1912 was 210,040 fine oz., of which more than 
40 p.c. was obtained in the year 1912. The production rose from 219,801 fine 
oz. in 1913 to 492,481 fine oz. in 1916, but fell during the next two years, owing to 
scarcity of labour. The yield rose to 1,000,340 fine oz. in 1922, declining to 971,704 
in 1928, but in 1924 a record total of 1,241,728 fine oz. was produced. 


Porcupine Area.—The Porcupine district, the most important gold-mining 
area of Canada, lies about 150 miles northwest of Cobalt, the present productive 
portion being limited to the township of Tisdale, an area six miles square. 


The gold deposits seen to be generically related to the porphyries which have 
intruded the older Keewatin greenstones and also the Timiskaming sediments. 
Rocks of these series are widely distributed throughout the Porcupine district and 
- it is in them that the gold-bearing deposits are found. The theory of deposition is 
that the intrusion of porphyry fissured the older rocks and opened a way for the 
circulation of the mineral-bearing siliceous solution which filled the fissures. The 
application of this theory in the search for new ore bodies has been attended with 
great success. 


Ordinarily from 95 to 97 p.c. of the gold in the ores mined at the Porcupine 
field is extracted chemically by dissolving it in a weak solution of sodium cyanide, 
the details of the process varying at the different mines. There are five steps in the 
cyanide process, which are briefly as follows:—(1) reducing the ore to a size where 
the gold particles are freed from enclosing rock, carried to a point where the ore is 
ground about as fine as cement, (2) dissolving the gold in sodium cyanide solution, 
(3) separating the solution containing the dissolved gold from the impoverished ore, 
(4) precipitation of gold from solution by zine dust, and (5) refining of the precipi 
tates. 


Kirkland Lake—Of the other gold-producing localities, Kirkland lake, in 
Timiskaming district, has been the most important. The first gold discovery in the 
vicinity of Kirkland lake was made in 1911 on a claim now forming part of the 
Wright-Hargreaves mine. The geological formation is similar, as regards age 
relationship, to that of the Porcupine district. The rocks are pre-Cambrian, the 
Keewatin predominating. Unlike the Porcupine, most of the productive veins are 
found within the porphyry, which is of syenitic variety. Three principal zones of 
mineralization have been indicated by exploration:—(1) the main or central zone, 
which runs in a northeasterly direction along the southern expanse of the lake 
and along which a group of important mines is being developed over a length of 
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23 miles and a width of 4 mile; (2) a southerly zone which lies about ~ mile 


to the south; and (3) a northerly zone known as the Goodfish Lake gold area. 

British Columbia.—The production of gold in British Columbia has varied 
considerably at different periods. Rapid increases took place between 1858 and 
1863, when 189,318 fine oz. were obtained by placer mining. Thereafter a decline 
occurred until 1893, when a low level of 18,360 fine oz. was reached. Then the 
introduction of lode mining resulted in a rapidly increasing production until 1902, 
when previous records were surpassed by an output of more than 288,000 fine oz. 
With the exception of the maximum output of 297,459 fine oz. in 1913, the record 
of 1902 has not been equalled, though the 1924 production of 245,719 fine oz. is 
the largest since 1915. Though the bulk of the gold obtained in the Cordilleran 
region has been derived from the placer deposits of the central portion of the 
region, from the Klondike on the north almost to the international boundary on 
the south, yet a large amount, averaging 178,039 fine oz. between 1913 and 1921, 
was obtained by lode mining, largely of the copper-gold ores of the Rossland and 
Yale boundary districts. The metals recovered from the Rossland ores are gold, 
silver and copper, with gold the most important. The more important copper- 
gold mines are owned and operated by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. 
of Trail. The copper concentrates of the Britannia mine also contain gold, as 
does the blister copper made at Anyox. The output of gold in British Columbia 
has been in part maintained by the successful operation of the Premier silver mine 
on the Portland canal, while the Nickel Plate property, operated by the Hedley 
Gold Mining Co., has been a consistent producer of gold bullion as well as arsenical 
gold concentrates, which are exported to United States for treatment. The IXL 
mine also exports high-grade gold ore. 

World’s Production.—A sketch of the development of the gold—mining 
industry since the discovery of America may take the form of a reference to four 
successive periods. During the first period, extending from 1493 to 1760, the annual 
production averaged nearly 337,000 fine oz. The placer mining of Brazil and 
Colombia swelled the average output of the last 60 years of the period to about 
606,000 fine oz. per year. 

The production of Russia from placer mining was a considerable factor in the 
next period, extending from 1761 to 1840, that country retaining first rank among 
the world’s producers until 1837. The annual average production during the period 
was 565,500 fine oz. 

The third period, extending from 1841 to 1890, was notable for the remark- 
able discoveries of gold in California and Australia in 1848 and 1851 respectively. 
The annual average during the 50 years was 4,937,000 fine oz. For the first decade 
the average was 1,761,000 fine oz. and for the second 6,448,000, while the last decade 
shaded off to 5,201,000. The production of the period was contributed chiefly by 
the United States, Australia and Russia. 

In the fourth period, extending from 1891 to the present time, the outstanding 
features were the entry of South Africa as an important and then as the leading 
producer, and the phenomenal increase in the output of most of the gold-producing 
countries through the introduction of the cyanide process. The output was 6,320,000 
fine oz. in 1891, and a steady increase was recorded until 1915, when a maximum of 
22,737,000 fine oz. was produced. Thereafter the great increase in wages and in the 
other costs of production of an article of fixed value brought about a steady decline 
to a minimum production of 15,451,945 fine oz. in 1922, increased to 17,790,597 
fine oz. in 1923 and to 18,826,086 in 1924. 
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In 1924 the world’s chief producers were the Union of South Africa, with a 
production of 9,575,101 fine oz., or 50-9 p.c., the United States, producing 2,446,338. 
fine oz., or 12-9 p.c., and Cannan aaliien ts 1,525,380 fine oz., or about 8-1 p.c. 


For detailed statistics of the gold production of the world for 1923 and 1924 
see Table 18. 


—Quantity and Value of the World’s Production of Gold and Silver for calendar 
years 1923 and 1924. 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Calendar year 1923. Calendar year 1924. 
Countries. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Value Value 
Ounces | Value, | Ounces | (g9.79928|) Ounces | Value, | Ounces | (gq. 74456 
Fine. Fine. | per oz.) || Fine. Fine. | per oz.) 
‘ $ $ $ 3 
North America— 

United States... 2,426,495| 50,160,103) 73,295,810 51,327,590)| 2,446,338} 50,570.294 65,366,840) 48,669,534 
@andda”, Waakee 1,223,601 25,294,078} 17,754,706] 12,433,265 1,525,380] 31,532,403} 19,736,323] 14,694,877 
Mexico: - Sees 781,663] 16,158,408] 90,859,083 63,626,728 797,223) 16,480,062] 91,486,136 68,116,917 
Total......:.... 4,431,759} 91,612,589/181,909,599 127,387,653] 4,768,941) 98,582,759|176,589,299 131,481,328. 


Central America 
and West Indies2 96,750} 2,000,000) 2,500,000} 1,750,700 87,075) 1,800,000] 2,686,150} 2,000,000 


South America— 


Sones Ae 3,870 80,000 - beet 3,870) 80,0003 = 7 
Bolivia.. he 407 8,413] 5,212,826] 3,650,438 964 19,928) 4,534,781] 3,376,417 
Brazile gee nics 144, 675} 2,990,697 28, 613 20,037|, 144, 675} 2,990,697 28, 613 21,304 
Chiles ease ee 64,397] 1,331,208] 3,337,491] 2,337,178 67,725] 1,400,0004| 3,357, 688} 2,500, 0004 
Colombia....,.. 275,738] 5,700,000 3,150 2,206] 266,063] 5,500,0004 2,9004 2,159 
Hoveden.: aera Ae 42,456) 877,646! 75,0004 52,521 38,700) 800,0004 70,0004 52,119 
xu1ana— 

Britishtee eee 8,170} 168, 900}} 6,337| 131,000 

Dutch ens 12 7a 263" rs 8,500! 5, 952| 10,352] 213,995 8,700! 6,478 
Prenghies © oes 44, 624 9227460|{ 63,496] 1,312,578 
Gre. Pct aeee 120,372) 2,488, 310/18, 654, 793| 13,063,578) 120,3725) 2,488, 310|18,654,7932|13, 889, 613 
Uruoubyonceee.. 11 227 - - 12 248 = ‘ = 
Venezuela...) 17,361] 358,883 2,700! 1,891 17,361] 358,883 2,7004 2,010 
Total.......... 734,812) 15,189,917] 27,323,072) 19,133,801] 739,927] 15,295,639] 26,660,175 19,850,100 

Europe— * 

Austria. . ; 739 15,276 14,178 9,929 1,961 40,537 28, 678 21,352 
Czechoslovakia... 3,344 69,126] 702,285] 491,796 3,344 69,126) 702,285] 522,893 
Eipance gees ee 16,943] 350,243} 213,025] 149,177 19,804} 409,385] 147,858} 110,089 
Germany. . 6,430} 132,920] 3,752,998] 2,628, 149 6,430} 132,920] 3,752,998] 2,794,332 
Great Britain... = = 34, 625 24,247 - - 31, 153 23,195 
Greece. | se 418 8,641] 184,123] 128,938 386 7,979] 160,750} 119,688 
Ttalysee ee eee 1,221 25,240] 385,800} 270,168 17,361] 358,884] 427,595} 318,370 
Norway../...... - - 297,934} 208,637 - - 424,380} 315,976 
Polands......... ~ - 20,479 14,341 - - 373,937| 278,418 
Rumania........ 48,225} 996,899 64,300 45,028 42,149] 871,297 72,209 53,764 
RUSSIB seen dso 250,673) 5,181,870] 192,900} 135,084|| 573,877]11,863.088! 200,000 148,912 
Spainnt Ss... 904) 18, 6924] 2,778,210] 1,945,525 967} 20,0004) 2,879,966] 2,144,307 
Sweden.......... - - 578 405 - = = = 
Duorkey eee 1,446 29,891 8,037 5, 628 932 19,266] 219,906] 163,733 
Serb-Croat-Slo- 

vene State.... 6,140} 126,925 24,562 17, 200 7,812] 161,488 31, 250 23, 267 


Total...... Bak diene 8B85488 6,955,723) 8,674,034] 6,074,252] 675,023 13,953,970] 9,452,965) 7,038, 296 
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18.— Quantity and Value of the World’s Production of Gold and Silver for calendar 
years 1923 and 1924— concluded. 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Calendar year 1923. Calendar year 1924. 
Countries. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Value | Value 
Ounces | Value, | Ounces | (g9.79928|| Ounces | Value. | Ounces | (9.74456 
Fine. Fine. per oz.)} Fine. Fine. per oz.)1 
; $ $ $ $ 
Asia— ‘ 
British TIndia;.. .). 422,307| 8,729,858] 4,863,066) 3,405,507 396,349) 8,193,259) 5,309,203) 3,953,020 
Chia wie... oe 89,500) 1,850,129} 100,0064 70, 028 107,303) 2,218,087) 110, 0004 81,902 


Chosen (Korea). 121,433) 2,510, 248 39,281 27,508 120,000} 2,480, 620 50, 000 37, 228 
East Indies— 


EREREES INI OT lence 29,025} 600,000 - = 24,187} 500,0004 - - 

Poutehets. oad. 6 115,547| 2,388,568] 1,578,983) 1,105,730 124,388] 2,571,327] 2,083,256} 1,551,109 
Federated Malay 

STATES 264. be 9,193 190,036 = = 14,960 309, 250 = - 
Indo-China...... 6, 205 128, 267 - = 6, 205 128, 267 - - 
VADAD Taree. ft ee 247,276) 5,111,647} 3,597,351) 2,519,153] 247, 2763) 5,111,647] 3,534,943) 2,631,977 
Philippine IJslds.. 81,564) 1,686,078 37,776 26, 454) 82,562) 1,706, 707 40, 346 30,040 
Sarawak......... 1,007 20,817 - - 858 17,736 - - 
Waiwansisse. ssc 21,958 453,912 23,437 16,412 8, 503 175,772 11,008 8,196 

otal wes §, 2. 1,145,015) 23,669,555] 10,239,894) 7,170,792|| 1,132,588] 23,412,672] 11,138,756] 8,293,472 

Oceania— 
Australia— 


New South Wales 18, 833 389,313) 12,067,954) 8,450,947 18, 685 386, 253] 9,256,671) 6,892,145 
Northern Terri- 


0) Wi PAL A Pete 652 13,478 - - 224 4,639 - - 
Queensland...... 88,726] 1,834,129 469, 302 328, 643 98,841) 2,043,224 276, 651 205, 983 
South Australia. 950 19,638 43 30 787 16, 269 = ~ 
WiICtOTIA. ser. as 95,403) 1,972,155 6,304 4,414 67,167] 1,388,465 4,216 3,139 
West Australia. . 504, 511/10, 429, 168 109,005 76,334! 485,035] 10,026,561 89,146 66,375 
Tasmania....... 3, 684 76,155 638, 602 447, 200 4,625 95, 607 642,158 478,126 
PADURIE Ss «ascent 12,0894 249,902 - - 12,0004 248,062 = - 

New Zealand..... 164,408} 3,398, 614 527,491 369,391|| 129,9005| 2,685,271) 470,4725 350, 296 

otal occ... 889, 256) 18,382,552) 13,818,701) 9,676,959 817,264 16,894,342) 10,739,314) 7,996,064 

_Africa— : 
Abyssinia....... 20,0004 413,436 - - 20, 0004 413,436 - - 
Belgian Congo... 91,306] 1,887,462 8,745 6, 124 118,119} 2,441, 736 - - 


British West 
Africa (Gold 
Coast,Ashanti, 


Nigeria)....... 200,565} 4,146,047 _ 666 46) 233,910} 4,835,348 - - 
SY Pts b.tech: 482 9,964 - - 934 19,307 - - 
French West 

Africa (Guinea, 

Ivory Coast, 

Sudan, Senegal) 17,489} 361,530 - ~ 4,244 87,731 - - 
Madagascar..... 16, 686 344,930 - - 10, 802 223,297 - - 
Portuguese East 

ASINGG 5 ee 10,513} 217,323 - - 5, 321 110, 000 - - 
Rhodesia— 

Northern...... 1,591 32, 889 6, 282 4,399 1,245 25,736 234, 805 174, 826 

Southern...... 647, 491/13, 384, 827 155, 210 108, 690 627, 729|12,976, 307 166,472 123,948 
Tanganyika..... 1,326 27,411 - = 7,863 162, 543 733 546 


Transvaal, Cape 
Colony and 
ATAL. . filcwe 9,149, 073)189,128,124| 1,378,930} 962,136) 9,575, 101/197,934,904| 1,399,626) 1,042,105 


Motalns f2.0.3: 2 10,156,522/209,953,943| 1,544,283} 1,081,395) 10,605,268/219,230,345) 1,801,636) 1,341,425 
“Total for World. .| 17,790,597|367,764,279| 246,009,534 172,275,552|| 18,826,086|389,169,727 |239,068,295 | 178,000,685 


} 


1 Average price per fine ounce in London. *Estimate based on United States imports of ore and base 
bullion. $1923 figures. 4 Estimate based on other years’ production. 5 Amount exported in 1924, 
«* Production of Nigeria. 
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2.—Silver. 


Although no official statistics of the production of silver had been published 
prior to 1887, the annual reports of the operating companies showed that from 1869 
to 1885 about 4,000,000 oz. of silver, with a probable value of $4,800,000, were 
produced in the Port Arthur district in Ontario. From 1887 to 1893 the production 
ranged in value between $300,000 and $400,000, and was derived chiefly from Ontario 
and Quebec. The next three years saw a rapid increase in production, due to the 
development of the silver-lead deposits of British Columbia, and in 1896 a production 
of over $2,000,000 was recorded. From that year until 1905 the production varied 
between $2,000,000 and $3,500,000, rising rapidly during the next 5 years to 
$17,580,455 in 1910, as a result of the discovery of the rich ores of the Cobalt district. 
Since then there has been a falling-off in quantity, but owing to the higher price of 
the metal, the value of the annual production increased to a maximum of $20,693,704 
in 1918. In spite of this falling-off in output, Canada still retains its place as the 
third largest producer of silver in the world, ranking after Mexico and the United 
States. 

The silver production of Canada is chiefly credited to the rich silver-cobalt ores 
of Northern Ontario, the copper-gold-silver and the silver-lead-zinc ores of British 
Columbia, and the silver-lead ores of the Yukon Territory. A certain amount also 
occurs with the gold ores of Northern Ontario and the nickel ores of the Sudbury 
district. 


Ontario.—The production of silver in Ontario in 1924 was 11,272,567 fine oz., 
valued at $7,527,933, as against 10,540,943 fine oz., valued at $6,838,226, in 1928. 
The total for 1924 included (a) 5,577,875 oz. bullion made in the reduction works 
of the Cobalt district, or 49-6 p.c. of the total Ontario production, (b) 4,309,595 oz., 
or 38-2 p.c., recovered by the smelters of Southern Ontario, (c) 282,208 oz., or 2-4 p.c., 
contained in gold bullion and nuggets sold for exhibition purposes and in products 
from nickel refineries; the balance of 1,102,889 oz., or 9-8 p.c., was estimated as 
recoverable from Ontario ores, slags and matte treated in the United States and 
Kurope. The corresponding figures for the year 1923 were (a) 6,278,759 fine oz., 
or 59:7 p.c., (b) 3,028,458 oz., or 28-7 p.c., (¢) 205,610 oz., or 1-9 p.c., and (d) 
1,028,116 oz., or 9-7 p.c. As indicated above, practically the whole of the Ontario 
silver production was derived from the rich silver-bearing ores of the Cobalt dis- 
trict, but small quantities are obtained from the products of the nickel refineries 
and from gold bullion. 

The Cobalt camp was discovered in 1903 when the Timiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario railway was being built from North Bay to the head of lake Timis- 
kaming. This was at Long lake, subsequently christened ‘(Cobalt Lake,” and the 
surrounding area became known as the Cobalt silver camp. 

From 1904 to 1911 the output of silver increased rapidly year by year. In 1911 
the province of Ontario reported a production from that camp of 31,507,791 fine 
oz., the value of which was $15,953,847. In 1912 the output was nearly as great, 
being 30,243,859 fine oz., but prices had gone up and the value was greater, namely 
$17,408,935. Since that time the production has been declining, but the life of the 
camp has been prolonged by the finding of “blind’’ veins and by improvements in 
the methods of extraction. 


The Gowganda camp, which lies about 55 miles north west of Cobalt, has been 
the source of much high-grade silver ore, mainly from the Miller Lake-O’Brien Mine. 
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This section has been more or less handicapped by its distance from the railway and 
lack of facilities for transportation. A good wagon road has now been completed 
from the railway at Elk Lake, on a branch line of the Timiskaming and Northern 
Ontario railway. The history of the South Lorrain camp, which lies about 
18 miles to the southeast of Cobalt, on the shore of lake Timiskaming, is character- 
istic. It was worked for some time and then closed up, the conclusion having been 
reached that the camp was worked out. The Keeley mine turned out later to be 
extremely rich, producing in 1924 nearly 2,000,000 oz. of silver. Other properties 
in this district controlled by the Mining Corporation are also proving profitable. 


British Columbia.—The chief sources of silver in British Columbia have been 
the silver-lead-zine ores of the east and west Kootenay districts, supplemented 
by the silver contained in the gold-copper ores at Rossland and in the Boundary 
and Coast districts. During the last two or three years this production has been 
remarkably increased by shipments of rich ores from the Premier mine, near Stewart, 
and in 1924 these shipments were reported to have contained 3,015,382 oz. of silver. 


Production in 1924 amounted to 8,153,003 fine oz., valued at. $5,444,657, as 
against 6,113,327 fine oz., valued at $3,965,899, in 1923. Production in 1924 
included (a) silver contained in blister copper, 848,142 oz., or 10-4 p.c.; (b) silver 
in lead and gold bullion, 4,168,464 oz., or 51.3 p.c.; (c) silver in lead and zinc ores and 
concentrates exported, 379,254 oz., or 4-6 p.c., and (d) silver in gold, silver and copper 
ores exported, 2,757,143 oz., or 33-7 p.c. Corresponding figures for 1923 were (a) 
1,109,905 oz., or 17-9 p.c.; (b) 2,782,932 oz., or 45-6 p.c.; (c) 18,227 oz., or 0-3 p.c.; 
(d) 2,207,263 oz., or 36-2 p.c. 


Yukon Territory.—The production of silver from the Yukon Territory in 
1924 amounted to 226,755 fine oz., derived chiefly from the silver-lead ores exported. 
This was a marked falling-off from the previous year, when the output amounted to 
1,914,438 fine oz., valued at $1,241,953. Owing to the cold climate, trouble is 
experienced in the mining of the silver in the Keno Hill district. Ores mined late in 
one season are hauled down by a tractor and piled on the river banks, there to await 
the spring break-up, when they can be taken to the customs smelters in the United 
States. Because of this severe climatic condition, it is now proposed to build a 
concentrating plant underground in one of these mines, in order to avoid the troubles 
of operating a concentrator in severe weather. 


The quantity of silver obtained from placer gold is decreasing. In 1922 it was 
12,233 fine oz., as against 14,831 fine oz. in 1921. In 1923 it increased to 13,476 fine 
oz., but in 1924 only 7,853 fine oz. were credited to the placer workings. 


World Production of Silver.—The world production of silver was estimated 
at 239,068,295 fine oz. for 1924, an increase of 15-5 p.c. over the pre-war figure of 
1913, given as 208,690,446 fine oz. The silver production of Canada in 1924 was 
19,736,323 fine oz. For the quantity and value of the world’s production in 1923 
and 1924, see Table 18 of this section. 


Statistics of the quantity and value of silver produced in Canada are given for 
the years since 1887 in Table 19, while statistics of the quantity and value pro- 
duced in the various provinces are given for 1911 and subsequent years in Table 20. 
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19.— Quantity and Value of Silver Produced in Canada during the 
calendar years 1887-1924. 
Years. |Quantity.| Value. Years. | Quantity. Value. Years. | Quantity. Value. 
OZ. $ Oz. $ OZ. $ 
355,083] 347,271} 1900..... 4,468,225) 2,740,362) 1913..... 31,845,803] 19,040,924 
437,232| 410,998) 1901..... 5,539,192] 3,265,354)| 1914..... 28,449,821} 15,593, 631 
383,318]  358,785)| 1902..... 4,291,317)  .2,238,351|| 1915: .-.: 26, 625,960} 13,228, 842 
400,687; 419,118] 1903..... 8, 198, 581 1,709, 642)| 1916..... 25,459,741) 16,717,121 
414,523} 409,549) 1904..... 3,577,526} 2,047,095) 1917..... 22,221,274) 18,091, 895 
310,651; 272,130) 1905..... 6,000,023) 3,621,133] 1918..... 21,383,979] 20,693, 704 
- 330, 128] 1906..... 8,473,379} 5,659,455] 1919..... 16,020,657} 17,802,474 
847,697 534,049) 1907..... 12,779,799} 8,348,659] 1920..... 13, 330,357| 13,450,330 
1,578,275! 1,030,299)! 1908..... 22,106,233) 11,686, 239)) 1921..... 13,543,198} 8,485,355 
3,205,343] 2,149,503) 1909..... 27,529,473 14, 178, 504 T9208 io... 18, 626,489) 12,576,758 
5,558, 456) 3,323, 395]| 1910..... 32,869,264] 17,580, 504)) 1923..... 18,601,744) 12,067,509 
4,452,333) 2,593,929] 1911..... 82,559,044) 17,355, 272)| 1924..... 19,736,323} 13,180,113 
TSOO Re ae 3,411, 644] 2,032,658) 1912..... 31,955,560} 19,440,165) 


20.—Quantity and Value of Silver Produced in Canada, by Provinces, during the 
calendar years 1911-1924. 


Nors.—For the years 1887 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-1917, p. 271. 


Years. Ontario. Quebec. British Columbia. | Yukon Territory. 
oz. $ OZ. OZ. $ OZ. $ 
30,540,754} 16,279,443 18, 485 9,827| 1,887,147) 1,005,924 112,708 60,078 
29,214,025} 17,772,352 9,465 5,758} 2,651,002) 1,612,737 81,068 49,318 
28,411,261} 16,987,377 34,573 20,672) 3,312,343] 1,980,483 87,626 52,393 
25,139,214} 13,779,055 57, 737 31,646] 3,159,897) 1,731,971 92,973 50,959 
22,748,609] 11,302,419 63, 450 81,524] 3,565,852) 1,771, 658 248,049 123,241 
AOIG oo ceaeine se 21,608,158} 14,188,133 98,610 64,748) 3,392,872) 2,227,794 360, 101 236,446 
iA eis Sea anor 19,301,835} 15,714,975 136, 194 110, 885} 2,655,994] 2, 162, 430 119, 605 97,379 
LOS Seco 17,198,737] 16,643,562 178, 675 172,907| 3,921,336] 3,794, 755 71,915 69,594 
AQUOS Se.seaetee 12,117,878} 18,465, 628 140,926 156, 600) 3,713,537) 4,126,556 27, 556 30, 621 
L920 rereeniecr 9,907, 626 9,996, 795 61, 003 61,552| 3,327,028) 3,356,971 19, 190 19,363 
NO cnrciateietents 9,761, 607 6, 116, 037 38, 084 23,861] 3,350,357| 2,099, 133 393, 092 246, 288 
NO 22 So cata et 10, 811, 903 7,300, 305 - - | 7,150,937) 4,828,384 663, 493 447,997 
1923 cect sees: 10,540, 943 6, 838, 226 33, 006 21,412] 6,113,327] 3,965,899) 1,914,438) 1,241,953 
LOA a erictore oe 11,272,567 7,527,933 83, 814 55,972) 8,153,003) 5,444, 657 226,755 151, 429 
Years. Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. Manitoba. 
OZ. OZ. $ OZ. $ 
LON crac cee scicsruses erent ates ce heones - - 445 363 7,201 5, 863 
TOUS oe caiiciste’s ssid tela ee senitioh trewieomntes - - - - 13,316 12, 836 
LOUO) Se ere atssnieratere are wstecstar eterelaeials-aravare vustel cts - - - - 20, 760 23,069 
EARS Pen, 28 ee = = - = 15,510 15, 649 
LOZ cae einas cies iraeetn cite ttc erases 25 16 - - 33 20 
1QQ2E .Riiniltale colette acre adie sles Heelies 86 58 - - 20 14 
| URS. FSB D SOSA CED RU OHIO CRB OAD acon ne 25 16 - - 5 3 
BOT Bee Inna aA DOO GANTrCriintery ete - - - - 140 93 
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3.—Copper. 


The copper-mining industry has developed at a very rapid rate. A produc- 
tion of 3,505,000 Ib. in 1886 had doubled 6 years later. In 1918, the output had 
increased over twenty-one fold, amounting to over 76,977,000 Ib. The extra- 
ordinary demand for war requirements resulted in a maximum production from 
1916 to 1918, when the average output was 115,048,931 lb. The production during 
the calendar year 1924 was 104,457,447 lb., indicating a satisfactory recovery after 
the post-war depression. 


Ontario.—The Sudbury deposits were first noted in 1856, but did not attract 
attention until 1883-4, during the period of the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
railway, when a railway cutting was made through the small hill on which the 
Murray mine was afterwards located. During the first few years the deposits 
were exploited for their copper contents alone; not until 1886 was the presence 
of nickel determined and the true value of the ores made known. The nickel-copper 
ores of the Sudbury area are the source of nearly all the copper produced in Ontario. 
The ores contain from 1 to 2-5 p.c. of copper, the recovery averaging a little over 
1-5p.c. The International Nickel Company, Ltd., has a smelting plant at Copper 
Cliff and a refinery at Port Colborne. The mining properties include the Creighton, 
the Crean Hill and the No. 2 mine at Copper Cliff. The smelter of the Mond Nickel 
Co. is at Coniston, and the copper-nickel matte is exported to their refinery at 
Swansea, Wales. 


British Columbia.—The production of copper in the province during 1924 
amounted to 65,451,246 lb., the Skeena, Trail Creek and Vancouver (mainland) 
mining divisions being the chief producers. The Hidden Creek or Anyox mine, 
south of the Portland canal, owned by the Granby Co., is probably the largest 
copper mine in the province. The claims are situated on a hill some 920 feet in 
height. There are two principal ore vcdies, one from 100 to 250 feet wide and traced 
for some 1,500 feet, the other being about 400 feet wide and about 700 feet long. 
The Anyox plant, situated on Observatory inlet, and blown in during Mar., 
1914, is a large pyritic smelter. The Le Roi-Centre Star group, forming part of the 
property of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co., is situated on the southern 
slope of Red mountain at Rossland. In the Vancouver mining division the chief 
producer is the Britannia mine, situated on the east side of Howe sound on the 
Pacific coast. The ores occur in a mineralized zone which is at least 4 miles long 
and which, towards its centre, has a variable width of from 300 to 600 feet. 


Manitoba.—Much development has been carried on in the Flin Flon district 
ot Manitoba in the last eight years. The Mining Corporation of Canada, after 
securing a controlling interest in the Flin Flon group, has carried on extensive 
development work by sinking and cross-cutting, verifying the results of previous 
diamond-drilling and proving large tonnages of ore to be in place. A branch exten- 
sion of the Hudson Bay railway and the construction of smelter works are required 
for the economic treatment of the copper ores of the district. 


World’s Production of Copper.—The world’s production of copper was 
estimated at 1,514,017 short tons in 1924, as compared with 1,418,163 tons in the 
preceding year. Canada had an output of 52,229 tong in 1924, producing about 
3-4 p.c. of the world’s estimated total. 
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21.—Quantity and Value of Copper Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar 
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years 1911-1924. 
Norz.—For the years 1886 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 272. 


Years. Ontario. 
Gee 
lb. $ 

iO aaa 17, 932,263| 2,219,297 
1902 Fe 22,250,601) 3,635,971 
LOLS eevee 25 885,929] 3,952,522 
1914..... 98 948 211) 3,937,536 
TO Nb 277. 7aic 39,361,464 6,799 , 693 
TO UG ire are 44 ,997,035}12, 240,094 
TOW os cree 42 ,867,774|11, 651,461 
TOTS: ac 47 ,074,475|11, 593 ,502 
1919 asc 24 346,623) 4,550,627 
1920. 32,059,993] 5,596,392 
OD co crave 12,821,385] 1,602,930 
1922. 10,943,636) 1,464,477 
19232285 31,656,800] 4,565,227 
1924..... 37,113,193) 4,833,622 


Quebec. 

Ib. $ 
2,436,190] 301,508 
3,282,210] 536,346 
3,455 ,887 527,679 
4,201,497 571,488 
4,197 ,482 725,115 
5,703 ,347| 1,551,424 
5,015,560) 1,363,229 
5 869,649) 1,445,577 
2,691,695} 503,105 

880,638) 153,724 

352 ,308 44,045 
1,893,008} 246,546 


British Columbia, 
lb. $ 
35 , 279 ,558 4,366,198 
50,526,656 8,256,561 
45,791,579 6,991,916 
41,219,202 5,606, 636 
56, 692,988 9,793,714 
63 ,642,550| 17,312,046 
57,730,959) 15,691,275 
62,865,681] 15,482,560 
44 502,079 8,317,884 
45,319,771 7,911,019 
34,447,127 4,306,580 
31,936, 182 4,273,700 
55,224,737 7,963,959 
65,451,246 8 524,370 


55,648,011 
77,832,127 
76,976,925 
75,735 ,960 
100,785,150 


117,150,028 
109,227,3321 
118 ,769 ,434 
75,053 ,581 
81,600,691 


47,620,820 
42,879,818 
86,881,537 
104,457,447 


6,886 ,998 
12,718,548 
11,753 ,606 
10,301,606 
17,410,635 


31,867, 150 
29,687,9894 
29,250,536 
14,028,265 
14,244,217 


5,953,555 
5,738,177 
12,529,186 
13,604,538 


PRopuctIoN or CorppER IN MANITOBA AND YuxKon Territory, 1912-1920 (INcLUDED IN Torat)?. 


Years. 


Man 


itoba 


(included in total). 


Yukon Territory 


(included in total). 


1 Includes 36,960 lb., valued at $10,045, fro 
2 No production in Manitoba or the Yukon has been re’ 


lb. 


1,116,000 
2,339,751 
3,348,000 
3,062,577 


Hate est 


303 ,3829 
576, 234 
625,775 
534,604 


lb. 


1,772,660 
1,843,530 
1,367,050 
533,216 
2,807,096 
2,460,079 
619,878 
165,184 
277,712 


$ 


289,670 
281,489 
185,946 
92,113 
763 ,586 
668 , 650 
152,663 
30,874 
48 ,475 


m New Brunswick and Alberta, not given separately. 
ported since 1920. 


22.—_Copper Production of Seven Countries and of the World, 1913-1924.1 
(In short tons of 2,000 pounds.) 


Years. Enos Mexico. | Canada. 
MOUS we steceisterexcilisteere 614,255 58,185 38,460 
OWA Ket vtractcs eit 579,133 40,043 37,498 
OUD ioe cor tekatscrscistatere 712,126 34,128 52,016 
UOMO roervtereetcterstaters 971,123 60,751 52,880 
TOUTE: crawiacerteste: taste 961,016 52,348 55,790 
NOLS se cretesrostee ctares 968 , 687 83 , 233 58 ,068 
MONO eS tactecerers vases 604 , 642 66,661 39,789 
ODO Re sage cies etecarers 635 , 248 49,866 39,121 
TPA eres Goro caine on 238 ,420 13,576 22 ,632 
1Q220. Tetenttrnta rales 511,970 29 ,842 25 ,300 
[9933S Aemicls tee 754,000 60,538 40,230 
ROBES Me arerciessen stele 819,000 49,150 51,0082 


1 From the Year Book of the Ameri 
2 The final official statement indicated a producti 


Chile. 1% 


46,574 
49 221 
57,680 
78,559 
112,985 
117,851 
87,721 
109,075 
65 ,299 
142,830 
201,042 
209 ,855 


Spain 
eru. and Japan. 
Portugal. 

30,609 39,683 73,283 
29 ,853 29 ,652 77,650 
38 , 269 40,895 83,108 
47,472 39,021 110,900 
49,784 45 ,084 119,058 
48 ,944 50,596 99,583 
43 , 243 38 ,581 86,468 
36,356 25,353 74,727 
36,689 36,596 59,626 
40,133 40,234 59,663 
48 , 684 57,115 70,316 
38,495 60,718 69,378 


can Bureau of Metal Statistics, New York. 
on of 52,229 tons in Canada during 1924. 


World’s 
produc- 
tion. 


1,418,163 
1,514,017 
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4.— Lead. 


Lead is obtained in Canada largely from the deposits of British Columbia. 
From 88,665 lb. in 1891, the production advanced to over 39,000,000 Ib. in 1897, 
an average increase of about 6,500,000 Ib. per year. Owing to the low price of 
silver in 1898 and labour troubles in the Slocan in 1899, the output fell off to 21,900,- 
00@ Ib. in 1899, but rose to 63,200,000 in 1900. This increase was due to the 
development of two or three mines in the Fort Steel mining division, although all 
the lead-producing districts except Ainsworth showed a material increase in pro- 
duction. The output fell to 18,100,000 Ib. in 1903, owing to the condition of the 
market affecting the production of the low-grade silver-lead ores of the East Kootenay 
district. An Act was passed in Oct., 1903, providing for the payment of bounties 
on lead contained in lead-bearing ores mined in Canada, and as a direct result of the 
bounty, the output increased to 56,900,000 lb. in 1905, but fell off gradually to 
23,800,000 Ib. in 1911. A steady improvement has since been experienced, a record 
total of 175,485,499 Ib. being reached in 1924, while in the first half of 1925 128,398,- 
000 Ib. was produced. 

British Columbia.—In the East Kootenay district, the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company operates many important mines, the principal of which 
is the Sullivan lead-zine mine near Kimberley. The ore averages, on large ship- 
ments, about 16-5 p.c. lead, 14 p.c. zine and 7 ounces of silver to the ton. In the 
West Kootenay district the ores are chiefly argentiferous galena and zinc-blende, 
occurring as veins in granit2s and slates. The ores range from 7 p.c. to 75 p.c. of 
lead, with considerable values of silver. 

Ontario.—Lead-mining in Ontario is intimately associated with the successful 
operations of the Galetta mine and smelter. The deposit on the property occupies 
a well marked fault fissure cutting across the strike of the pre-Cambrian crystalline 
limestone, the ore mineral being galena, carrying very little silver, associated with 
minor quantities of zinc-blende and pyrites. 


23.—Quantity and Value of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, calendar 
years 1887-1924. 


Years. Quantity. Value. Be Ate z Years. Quantity. Value. racer 
lb. $ lb. $ 

204, 800 9,216 5-400 54,608,217] 3,089,187 5-657 

674,500 29,812 4-420 47,738,703 2,542,086 5-325 

165,100 6,488 3-930 43,195,733 1,814,221 4-200 

105 ,000 4,704 4-480 45,857 ,424 1,692,139 3-690 

88,665 3,857 4-350 32,987,508 1,216,249 3-687 

808 , 420 33,064 4-090 23,784,969 827,717 3-480 

2,135,023 79,636 Be TOO a LOI cae 35,763,476 1,597,554 4-467 

5,703 ,222 187 ,636 e200 TOES oo gen ee 37,662,703 1,754,705 4-659 

16,461,794 531,716 B200) 1914 e ee 86,337,765 1,627,568 4-479 

24,199,977 721,159 2 O80lln LO ies cheee ae 46,316,450 2,593,721 5-600 

39,018,219 1,396,853 3-580) 1916.......... 41,497,615 3,532,692 8-513 

31,915,319 1,206,399 B TSO GAOL, eee 32,576, 281 3,628 ,020 11-137 

21,862,436 977,250 4870 AGES. 5 ac osced oc 51,398 ,002 4,754,315 9-250 

63,169,821 2,760,521 4-370! V9... wees. 43,827,669 3,053 ,037 6-966 

51,900,958 2,249 , 387 4-334) 1920.......... 35,953,717 8,214,262 8-940 

22,956,381 934,095 4-069) 1921.......... 66,679,592 3,828,742 5-742 

18,139 , 283 768 , 562 4-207 1922... cc catene 93,807,171 5,817,702 6-219 

dc i bose 37,531, 244 1,617,221 4-309]/ 1923.......... 111,234,466 7,985,522 7-179 

Lo 56,864,915} 2,676,632 4°707|\" 0024. oo aoe: 175,485,499} 14,221,345 8-104 


1In 1909 and 1910, average prices 
average prices at New York, as quote 
price in Montreal. Quotations furnished from 1911 
Que.; 1920 to 1924, by Consolidated Mining and 


5854—24} 


at Toronto as quoted by Hardware and Metal; in previous years, 
d by Engineering and Mining Journal: 


from 1911 to date, average 
to 1919 by Messrs. Thos. Robertson & Co., Montreal, 
Smelting Co., Montreal, Que. 
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World’s Production.—The world’s production of lead in 1924 was about 
1,457,351 short tons. The principal producers were the United States with 40 p.c., 
Mexico 12 p.c., Australia 9 p.c. and Spain 10 p.c. Canada produced about 
6 p.c. of the total. 


5.—Nickel. 


With the exception of the nickel in the ores shipped from the Cobalt district 
and from the Alexo mine in the Porcupine area, the Canadian production of nickel 
is derived entirely from the well known nickel-copper deposits of the Sudbury 
district, Ontario. From 880,477 Ib. in 1889, the production increased continually 
in trend to 92,500,000 Ib. in 1918, constituting a record. After a slump to 19,293,000 
Ib. and 17,597,000 lb. in 1921 and 1922 respectively, there was an increase to 69,536,- 
000 Ib. in 1924. 

Sudbury.—The nickel-bearing rocks of the Sudbury district, with a width 
of about two and one-half miles, form a wide ellipse thirty-six miles long and thirteen 
miles broad. ‘The ores consist mainly of a mixture of pyrrhotite and chalcopyrite 
intimately associated with more or less country rock. The nickel occurs in the 
pyrrhotite as pentlandite and varies somewhat in amount. The ore deposits are of 
three main types—marginal deposits, offset deposits and vein-like deposits—the 
marginal having proved the most productive. The Creighton mine, which may be 
called the greatest nickel mine in the world, is an example of a marginal deposit. 
The Copper Cliff mine is an example of an offset deposit, while the Vermilion mine 
is probably the best example of a vein-like deposit, probably formed by hot, circulat- 
ing waters. The ore mined in the district varies considerably in richness, the average 
metal content being about 2 to 3 p.c. of nickel, 13 to 2 p.c. of copper and 45 p.c. of 
iron. Cobalt, gold, silver, platinum and palladium are nearly always present 
in very small quantities. 'The matte produced by the International Nickel Company 
averages about 54 to 56 p.c. of nickel and about 24 p.c. of copper, while that of the 
Mond Nickel Company contains about 41 p.c. each of nickel and of copper. 

World’s Production.—The world’s production of nickel, exclusive of electro- 
lytic nickel, was about 34,384 short tons in 1923, of which output 90-8 p.c. was 
Canadian in origin, while about 8-5 p.c. was derived from the oxidized ores of New 
Caledonia. The proved deposits of nickel ore in Canada are estimated to contain 
2,000,000 tons of nickel, and there are at present large reserves undeveloped. 


24. Quantity and Value of Nickel Produced in Canada during the calendar years 


1889-1924. 
Years. Quantity. Value. Years. | Quantity. Value. Years. | Quantity. Value. 
lb. $ lb. $ lb. $ 
1889....... 830,477 498,286 || 1901...) 9,189,047 4,594,523 || 1913...) 49,676,772 14,963 ,032 
S90 Boece 1,485,742 933,232 || 1902...| 10,693,410 5,025,903 || 1914...) 45,517,937 13,655,381 
TROVE es 4,035,347 2,421,208 || 1903...) 12,505,510 5,002,204 || 1915...) 68,308,657 20 492,597 
1892 -eaecne 2,413,717 1,399,956 || 1904...] 10,547,883 4,219,153 || 1916...| 82,958,564 29 ,035 , 498 
T8938 eae c 3,982,982 2,071,151 || 1905...) 18,876,315 7,550,526 |] 1917...| 82,330,280 |° 33,732,112 
1894....... 4,907,430 1,870,958 || 1906...| 21,490,955 8,948 834 || 1918...| 92,507,293 37,002,917 
1895. 000 00 3,888 ,525 1,360,984 |) 1907...| 21,189,798 9,535,407 || 1919...] 44,544,883 17,817,953 
T896sceew ee 3,397,113 1,188,990 |) 1908...} 19,148,111 8,231,538 || 1920...] 61,335,706 24 534,282 
1897. esos 3,997,647 1,399,176 || 1909...] 26,282,991 9,461,877 || 1921...) 19,293,060 6,752,571 
1898.......| 5,517,690 1,820,838 || 1910...| 37,271,033 11,181,310 |} 1922...) 17,597,123 6,158,993 
1809 Noe oe 5,744,000 2,067,840 || 1911...| 34,098,744 10,229,623 || 1923...| 62,453,843 18,332,077 
A900 seaside 7,080,227 3,327,707 || 1912...) 44,841,542 13,452,463 |) 1924...| 69,536,350 19,470,178 
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6.—Cobalt. 


The major portion of the world’s supply of cobalt has for almost two decades 
been derived from the silver-cobalt-nickel arsenides of the Cobalt district, the silver 
refineries at Thorold and Deloro in Ontario having practically controlled the world’s 
production in recent years. 

The ore bodies at Cobalt, discovered in 1902, carry silver, cobalt, nickel and 
arsenic. About 82 p.c. of the productive veins occur in the Cobalt series (con- 
glomerate, greywacke, etc.), about 11 p.c. in the Keewatin, the basic igneous rocks 
underlying the Cobalt series, and the remaining 7 p.c. in the Nipissing diabase. 

The Coniagas and Deloro smelters treat ores and residues and dispose of 
cobalt oxide, metallic oxide and unseparated oxides of nickel and cobalt. The 
cobalt residues from the cyanide process are for the-most part treated in Canada, 
though some are shipped abroad for treatment. The smelter output of cobalt, 
computed as the metallic contents of cobalt oxide, nickel oxide and mixed oxides, 
together with the cobalt in cobalt ores exported from the mines, and including 
cobalt in speiss residues exported, amounted in 1924 to 948,704 lb., asagainst 888,061 
Ib. in 1923. 


7.—Zinc. 


The zinc-mining industry of Canada has recently made rapid strides, largely on 
account of the application of the electrolytic method to treating the lead-zine ores 
of British Columbia. The metallic recoveries from Canadian ores were about 
98,909,000 Ib. in 1924, as compared with 5,500,000 Ib. in 1913, and constituting a 
record. From an insignificant position in 1913, the country advanced to the 
seventh rank among the world’s producers in 1924, with an output of about 2-4 p.ec. 
of the world total. The production in the first half of 1925 reached 55,257,000 Ib. 


British Columbia.—The principal zinc-mining regions are situated in the 
Kootenay district of British Columbia, where there are large deposits of silver-lead- 
zinc ore. ‘The chief producing mine is the Sullivan in the Fort Steele division, where 
the ore worked is a replacement deposit of considerable size. Other active mines 
are located at Ainsworth and Slocan in the West Kootenay district and at Omineca 
in the Cariboo district. 

Before the war the industry was greatly retarded by unsatisfactory marketing 
conditions. The majority of the mines were essentially producers of silver and 
lead, and zinc-blende occurred as an accessory ore. Until local smelting proved 
successful, practically all the British Columbia ores were treated at seven or more 
smelters in the United States, but the cost of freight to these, although covered by 
a combined “freight and treatment rate,” was necessarily an important charge against 
the ore. The high tariff on zinc ores exported to the United States was also a con- 
sideration. The smelter at Trail, originally intended, on its erection in 1895, for the 
treatment of gold- and silver-bearing copper ores, was made ready for the treatment 
of silver-lead ores at a later date. The electrolytic zinc plant was added for regular 
commercial operations early in 1916; its capacity is rated at 100 tons per day. 

The higher prices paid for silver during the period of the war led the producers 
of silver-bearing ores to expedite shipments, disregarding the increased quantity 
of zine middling. No zinc is recovered in lead blast-furnace smelting, and it is 
detrimental to operation, causing losses, slow running and high cost. The treatment 
charges of the Trail smelter were altered in Jan., 1918, with the object of bring- 
ing about an increase of the ratio of slag-forming elements to zinc in all ores requiring 
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it, through the elimination of some of the zinc. No lead ore containing more than 
20 p.c. of zine was accepted, and for lead ores containing 4 p.c. of zinc or over the 
shipper was penalized according to the amount of the zinc present. A new schedule 
was announced in April, 1922, providing for payment for zinc in ores on a sliding 
scale running from 30 to 35 p.c. zine. 


25.—Production of Zine in Canada, calendar years 1911-1924. 


Average Average 

Years. Quantity?. Value. price Years. Quantity. Value. price 
per pound. per pound. 

ib. $ cts. lb. $ cts. 
jMhh Re oaouagur 1,877,479 108,105 5-758 TOTS nt ae: 35,083,175 2,862 ,436 8-159 
1 OUD rete steve orators 4,283,760 297 ,421 6-943 LOUD Se ore rere 32,194,707 2,362,448 7-338 
LON ters abacorele 5,640,195 318,558 5-648 1920.) te hoes 39 ,863 ,912 3,057,961 7-671 
a LSA eee Rae 7,246 ,063 377,737 5-213 NOD Te iosresiee 53,089 ,356 2,471,310 4-655 
OND Se caterer: 9,771,651 1,292,789 13-230 QO 2 eiecrtyerste 56,290,000 3,217,536 5-716 
ONG Reaniee sto: 23 ,364,760 2,991,623 12-804 1O2Se Bees 60,416 , 240 3,991,701 6-607 
TOM ierctetscramnee 29 , 668 , 764 2,640,817 8-901 NO D4 ee ei sisiajare 98 ,909 ,077 6,274,791 6-344 


1 Estimated smelter recoveries, including for years 1916 to 1924 the actual zine recovered at Trail, B.C. 


8.—Iron.! 


The fact that iron ore is widely distributed in Canada has long been known, 
and extensive deposits have been discovered from time to time. The development 
of the iron-mining industry, however, has been retarded by the abundant supply of 
the higher grade ores of Wabana, Newfoundland, and of the Mesabi range of the 
state of Minnesota. 


Nova Scotia.—The Wabana section of Newfoundland, containing the largest 
single deposit of iron ore in the world, is operated by the British Empire Steel 
Corporation. The probable reserves in that area have been estimated at 
3,635,000,000 tons, and analysis has shown that the Wabana ore consists of an 
exceptionally high-grade hematite. Ore to the amount of 174,602 tons was shipped 
in 1924 to the blast-furnaces of the company at Sydney, where the proximity of 
the adjacent coal field favours the economical production of pig iron and steel. 
Development work carried on also at Torbrook, in Annapolis Co., indicates that 
the deposits there are very extensive. The ore is red hematite, containing a good 
percentage of iron rather high in phosphorus. An important iron ore field is 
the Arisaig district in Antigonish Co. 


New Brunswick.—The most important deposits so far discovered are those 
in the Austin Brook district of Bathurst Co., where mining experts state that 
great masses of iron ore have been located. 


Quebec.—It is estimated that there are many millions of tons of iron magnetite 
sands, containing a high percentage of iron, along the north shore of the St.Lawrence 
at Moisie, Mingan, Natashkwan and other places in Saguenay Co. The sands 
contain a high percentage of titanium, rendering the briquetted iron sands 
unfavourable for blast-furnace treatment. There are a number of deposits of bog 
iron ore in the St. Lawrence valley, remarkably free from sulphur and phosphorus. 
The bog iron ores were successfully used in charcoal blast-furnaces at Radnor Forges 
and Drummondville for many years. Iron ore deposits also exist along the Gatineau 


sont sketch of the iron and steel industry of Canada was given on pp. 452-456 of the 1922-1923 Year 
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river, in Hull township, within a few miles of the city of Ottawa. The Bristol mine, 
in Pontiac Co., has been proved to contain large deposits of magnetite, but the ore 
is high in sulphtr and would require roasting. 


Ontario.—The iron and steel industry in Ontario is chiefly dependent on 
imported ores, but several companies have demonstrated what can be done by the 
beneficiation of low-grade Canadian ores. The Moose Mountain iron range is 
situated about 35 miles north of Sudbury and over 100,000,000 tons of magnetite 
have been proved by the owners. The Atikokan district, west of Sabawa lake, 
contains approximately 15,000,000 tons of magnetite, while the Atikokan mine, to 
the east of the lake, has Bona 10,000,000 tons. The deposits of non-Bessemer ore 
in the Michipicoten district are extensive, and millions of tons of red hematite were 
taken from the Helen mine. The Magpie mine produces siderite, which is roasted 
before being shipped to the blast-furnaces at Sault Ste. Marie owned by the Algoma 
Steel Co. The “Iron Ore Committee’, appointed by the Ontario Government, 
investigated the situation and presented a report recommending that the aie 
ment offer a bounty of 1 cent per unit of iron on each long ton of merchantable 
iron ore marketed from Ontario mines, the “unit”? being each per cent of iron 
in the ore. By c.19 of the Ontario Statutes of 1924, a bounty of 4 cent per unit 
of iron was granted for a period of 10 years from a date to be proclaimed, but the 
necessary proclamation had not been made in November, 1925. 


British Columbia.—Owing to the lack of a local iron-smelting industry, the 
production of iron ore in British Columbia has not reached important dimensions. 
On the northeast coast of Texada island there are extensive deposits estimated to 
contain 5,000,000 tons of magnetite. The Glen iron mine on the south side of 
Kamloops lake, estimated to contain reserves of 8,000,000 tons, has been worked 
intermittently for several years, the ore being shipped to Tacoma and to the Revel- 
stoke Smelting Works. 


26.—Iron Ore Shipments and Production of Pig Iron and of Steel Ingots and 
Castings, calendar years 1909-1924. 


Ore : 
ship- Production of Pig Iron. 
ments Production of Steel 
Years. from - Ingots and 
Canadian Castings. 
mines. Nova Scotia. Ontario. Total.t 
Short Short Short Short 
tons. tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ Short tons. 
1909.... 268, 043 354,380) 3,453, 800 407,012] 6,002,441 757,162] 9,581,864 754,719 
1910.... 259,418 350, 287| 4,203, 444 447,273} 6,956,923 800,797| 11,245, 622 822,284 
CN lege 210, 344 890, 242! 4, 682,904 526,635} 7,606,939 917,535) 12,307,125 882,396 
2082 33s 215, 883 424,994) 6,374,910 589,593] 8,176,089} 1,014,587} 14,550,999 957, 681 
1913.... 307, 634 480,068) 7,201,020 648,899} 9,338,992) 1,128,967] 16,540,012 1, 168, 993 
1914.... 244, 854 227,052) 2,951,676 556,112! 7,051,180 783,164! 10,00 ,856 828, 641 
W184 -. 398,112 420,275) 5,463,575 493,500) 5,910,624 913,775| 11,374,199 1,020,896 
R906. ic 275,176 470,055| 7,050, 825 699,202; 9,700,073) 1,169,257) 16,750,898 1,428,°49 
ae 215,302 472, 147|10, 387, 234 684, 642} 13,902,867] 1,170,480!| 25,025,960 1,745, 734 
1918.... 211, 608 415, 870) 10, 451, 400 747,650) 21,324,857} 1,195,551) 33,495,171 1,873,708 
1 a 197,170 285, 087| 7,141, 641 624,993) 17,104,151 917,781) 24,577,589 1,030,342 
1920... 129,072 332,493) 7,687,614 749,068) 22,252,062! 1,090,396} 30,319,024 1, 232, 697 
1921,... 59, 509 169,504! 4,407, 104 495,489) 12,882,714 665, 676) 17,307,576 747,582 
1922... 17,971 135,261} 3,139,994 293,662) 6,493,513 428,923] 9,633,507 544,020 
1923... 80,752 310,972) 5,360,099 674,428] 15,995,496 985,400) 21,355,595 990, 942 
1924.... 1,480 177,078) 3,842,593 415,971] 9,525,736 593,019] 13,368,329 728,773 


1 Including a small production from Quebec in certain years. 
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4.—Non-Metallic Minerals. 
1.—Coal. 


The fuel situation of Canada is somewhat anomalous, as in spite of the enormous 
resources of coal in the country, about 50 p.c. of the consumption is imported from 
the United States. ‘The Canadian coal areas are situated in the eastern and western 
provinces, while Ontario and Quebec are more easily and economically supplied 
with coal from the nearer coal fields of Pennsylvania and Ohio.* The anomaly of 
the situation is heightened if we consider that Canada’s present coal consumption 
is about 35,000,000 tons annually, as against reserves of 1,234,289,000,000 metric 
tons, sufficient for an unthinkably long period at the present rate of consumption. 


Coal Resources.—A summary of the known coal resources of Canada was 
given on pages 391 to 394 of the 1922-23 Year Book; the accompanying table is 
reproduced as Table 27. 


27.—Coal Resources of Canada, by Provinces and Classes of Coal.1 


(In metric tons of 2,204 pounds.) 


Including seams of 


Including seams of 1 foot or over to a depth of 4,000 feet. 2 feet and over, at 
depths between 
4,000 and 6,000 feet. 
Provinces or Districts. Actual Reserve. | Probable Reserve. Probable Reserve. 
Calculation based on actual Approximate Approximate 
thickness and extent. estimate. estimate. 
Area, Class of | Thousands} Area, | Thousands| Area, | Thousands 
sq.miles.| Coal.3 of tons. |sq.miles.| of tons. |sq.miles.} of tons. 
Nova Scotia....2...c+- 174 B 2,188, 151 204 | 4,911,817 73 2,639,000 
New Brunswick........ - B - 121 151,000 - - 
OMe nninosacdstacse - L - 10 25,000 - - 
Manitobace coset eer - L - 48 160, 000 - - 
Saskatchewan.......... 306 L 2,412,000 13,100 | 57,400,000 - - 
L 382, 500, 000 (|491, 271,000 
Alberta ncniceisise sete 25,300 B 3, 223, 800 56,3754 |182, 183, 600 203 12,700, 000 
| A&B 669, 000 100, 000 
is ‘ fs, A&B 23,771, 242 44,907,700 li 2,160,000 
British Columbia...... 439\ in re 7" 60, 000 6, 8) 5, 1386, 000 : 
‘4 - 250, 000 
MOK OM ota eye io ut 2,840) 4,690, 000 _ fe 
Northwest Territories.. - L - 300 4, 800, 000 - - 
Arcti@lslands...5.20>.. = B - 6, 000 6,000,000 - - 
Wotaliisd soe che 26,219 ~ |414,804,1932 | 85,194 | 801,986,117 287 | 17,499,000 


1 See “Coal, Coke and By-products,’’ published by the Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau. 
2 The coal of all classes mined in Alberta to 1911, amounting to 20,000,000 tons, has been deducted. 
3 A=Anthracite, B=Bituminous, L=Lignite. J 


In view of the abnormal conditions prevailing in Canada during the later years 
of the war period, and also of the falling-off of production in the United States, the 
Government, on July 12, 1917, appointed a Fuel Controller for Canada, charging 
him in the first place with the duty of stimulating shipments to Canada, and 
eventually extending his powers until they included the work of controlling prices 
and directing coal-mining operations in Canada. The Fuel Controller concluded 


Satan map showing the sources of the coal supply of different parts of Canada, p. 386 of 1922-23 Year 
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his duties in March, 1919, but in the summer of 1922 it was again found necessary 
to provide machinery to handle the administrative problems directly related to 
the tiding-over of a threatened fuel shortage. The Dominion Fuel Board, with 
the Deputy Minister of the Department of Mines as chairman, was constituted 
on Nov. 25, 1922, to meet the need for a standing organization definitely responsible 
for the systematic study of the fuel position of the Dominion; the Board issued an 
interim report in 1923, and has since issued, in co-operation with the Department 
of Mines, various studies on particular fuels, notably a report, “Coke as a Household 
Fuel in Central Canada,” published in 1925. 

The coal production in 1924 amounted to 13,638,197 short tons, valued at 
$53,593,988, or an average of $3.93 per ton. This represented a decrease of 
3,352,374 tons, or 19-7 p.c., as compared with the previous year. The produc- 
tion was obtained from mines in which were employed on an average 25,708 men 
at a wage cost of approximately $31,925,171. Referring to production during 
1924, Nova Scotia held the first place among the coal-producing provinces, with an 
output of 5,557,441 tons; Alberta followed closely with 5,189,729 tons; the output of 
coal from the mines of British Columbia and Yukon amounted to 2,194,788 tons, 
while Saskatchewan mined 479,118 tons and New Brunswick 217,121 tons. The 
quantity of coal mined annually in five provinces and the Yukon oes from 
1909 to 1924, is shown in Table 28. 


28.—Production of Coal in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1909-1924. 


Nore.—For annual production by provinces from 1874 to 1908, see 1911 Year Book, p. 419. 


New 2 - ua Yukon Total 
Years. oo Bruns- Po eer Alberta, Ae ew Terri- | produc- | Value, 
‘ wick. ; tory. tion. 
Short Short Short Short Short Short Short $ 

tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 

5, 652, 089 49,029 192,125) 1,994,741] 2,606, 127 7,364/10, 501, 475|24, 781, 236 

6,431, 142 55,455 181,156} 2,894,469} 3,330, 745 16, 185}12, 909, 152/30, 909,779 

7,004, 420 55, 781 206,779] 1,511,036} 2,542, 532 2, 840)11, 323, 388/26, 467, 646 


7,783, 888 44,780) 225,342) 3,240,577) 3,208,997 9, 245/14, 512, 829/36, 019. 044 


7,980,073 70,311) 212,897) 4,014,755) 2,714,420 19, 722/15, 012, 178/37, 334,940 
7,370,924 98,049} 232,299] 3,683,015) 2,239,799 13, 443/13, 637, 529/33, 471, 801 
7,463,370} 127,391) 240,107] 3,360,818} 2,065,613 9, 724)13, 267, 023/32, 111, 182 
6,912,140} 143,540) 281,300) 4,559,054) 2,584,061 3,300) 14, 483, 395/38, 817, 481 


6,327,091 189,095) 355,445) 4,736,368) 2,433,888 4,872)14, 046, 759/43, 199, 831 
5,818,562} 268,212} 346,847) 5,972,816) 2,568,589 2,900)14, 977, 926/55, 192, 896 
5,720,373} 179,108} 380,169) 4,964,535) 2,435,933 1, 100/13, 681, 218/54, 413, 349 


6,395,545) 161,164] 349,860) 6,859,346] 2,856,920 763|16, 623, 598/77, 326, 853 
5,734,928} 188,192) 335,632) 5,909,217) 2,890, 291 233/15, 057, 262/72, 451,656 
5,569,072) 287,513} 382,437) 5,990,911} 2,927,033 465|15, 157, 431/65, 518,497 
6,597,838) 276,617) . 438,100) 6,854,397) 2,823,306 313}16,990,571)72, 058, 986 


5,557,441) 217,121) 479,118) 5,189,729) 2,193,667 1, 121/13, 638, 197/53, 593, 988 


The total coal imports in the calendar year 1924 amounted to 16,828,578 tons, 
as compared with 22,687,320 tons in the previous year. The exports of coal of 
domestic production in 1924 amounted to 773,246 tons, valued at $4,836,848, or 
an average of $6.25 per ton, as compared with 1,654,406 tons, valued at $10,661,399, 
in 1923. The imports of anthracite and bituminous coal for fiscal years from 1901 
to 1925 are given in Table 29, and the exports from 1901 to 1925 in Table 30. 
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29._Imports into Canada of Anthracite and Bituminous Coal for Home 
Consumption, fiscal years 1901-1925. 


Nore.—Anthracite coal dust is included under anthracite coal. For previous years, see Year Book, 
1911, page 420. 


Fiscal Years. 


Anthracite, 
Free of Duty. 


Tons. $ 


1,933, 283 
1,652,451 
1,456,713 
2,275,018 
2,604, 137 


2,200, 863 
2,014, 846 
3,091, 159 
3,059, 663 
3,152,851 


3,465,774 
4,118,379 
4, 237,310 
4,385,799 
4,383,497 


4,429,143 
4,572,440 
5, 256, 294 
4,752,788 
5,090, 767 


4,839,559 
4,416, 255 
3,162,118 
4,849,372 
4,133, 675 


7,923, 
7,021, 
7,028, 
10,461, 
12,093, 


10,304, 
9, 487, 
14, 199, 
14, 034, 
14, 456, 


15, 750, 
19,306, 
20,399, 
20,734, 
20,927, 


20,460, 
22,806, 
28, 047, 
26,191, 
32, 647, 


39, 058, 
39, 000, 
28,159, 
44,005, 
36, 838, 


Bituminous Coal, 


Lignite Coal, 


Dutiable. Free of Duty. 
Tons. $ Tons. $ 
950 2,516,392 4,956,025 - = 
939 3,047,392 5, 712,058 - = 
664 3,511,421 hgh Om tla - = 
223 4,053,900 9,108,208 = = 
371 4,176,274 8,022,896 - - 
303 4,495,550 8,360,349 = = 
574 3,807, 604 7,491, 045 - ce 
609 7,640,121 | 14,843,789 = = 
020 6,763,352 | 13,151,449 - - 
315 | 7,017,271 | 13,070,348 - = 
340 7,745,571 | 14,597,268 - = 
639 | 10,500,662 | 20,333, 268 - = 
279 | 11,060,910 | 20,447,587 - = 
126 | 13,754,244 | 26,140,676 = & 
539 9,124,499 | 16,135,920 - = 
571 9,631,101 | 10,219,206 = - 
156 | 12,931,075 | 19,270,270 = = 
226 | 16,400,000 | 46,277,715 = = 
798 | 16,569,025 | 44,411,207 = = 
759 | 12,552,910 | 27,424,870 >= = 
148 | 15,407,996 | 72,239,952 > = 
610 | 12,752,059 | 39,258,115 - = 
041 | 11,166,937 | 44,025,436 = = 
106 | 15,637,812 | 44,382,011 8,176 45,739 
730 | 11,510,053 | 25, 750,817 27,907 120, 926 


1 Nine months. 


30.—Exports of Coal, the Produce of Canada, fiscal years 1991-1925. 


Fiscal Years. Quantity. Value. Fiseal Years. Quantity. Value. 

Tons. $ Tons. $ 
1, 888, 538 DOO (OOO? PLO Ua er tai avetrstecn a crore rate 1, 498, 820 3,703,765 
1,817, 534 ANS6 C088) WL OO ns a. acsyavesenecsiele eae 1,512, 487 4,466, 258 
1, 797,951 SR5425484 WVOUGRES cok neers were 1,971, 124 6, 032, 764 
1, 646,505 Be S46) 600) MeO Ceres ais bettie aire ears 1,899, 185 6, 817,035 
1,615, 322 RC RTOS (PAM NTIS tole, Ae eerhardectine Seite 1,902,010 8, 684, 038 
1,820, 411 AMGASET9S INLOILORS 7 baer ee rine misketairte 1, 826, 639 10, 169, 722 
1, 285,346 3040, 402) HLV920 oes es scettecere micuenn sal chvenete 2,120,138 13, 183, 666 
1, 877, 258 AP S1OR284: 19192 Ur ett cee tise octane 2,277, 202 16,501,478 
1, 613, 892 4-505 2220) ||1920" ©. ccateeomeon + emote 1,953,053 13, 182, 440 
1, 826, 339 OH OLSS220 i OL eee a cei 2,089, 438 12,956, 615 
2,815,171 OF OTENOOD WIG RERey or, pet eit areurerate ene i DPA ly(asctads. 7, 842,259 
1,494,756 4 5338 1281925 espace seems 719, 502 4,388, 766 
2,055, 993 5,555,099 


Coal Consumption.—In 1924 Canada produced 13-64 million tons, exported 
0-77 million tons, imported from the United States 16-51 million tons and from 
Great Britain 0-31 million tons, and thus had available for consumption a total of 
29 -69 million tons, including 4-18 million tons of anthracite, 21-33 million tons of 
bituminous, 3-59 million tons of lignite and 0-59 million tons of sub-bituminous 


coal. 


Perusal of the table on the annual consumption of coal shows that Canada 


actually used 29-25 million tons of coal during the year, or an average of 3-171 


tons per capita. 
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DISPOSITION OF COAL FROM CANADIAN MINES 


; A 
KKB fe) 
/ fy : 5 
BIGt LS be 
AY 
NA, 
WT Ral 
: 114) al 
'14742,86 | Ton’ 
a eae ; wp yt 
\ PULL TIS IT yh. 
LER 
\NAZSIGLIGL YS 1 | AAW 
a a) 1141 AW 
AP 8 \ 
. /) Left | gee \ 
SLATE #\\\ 
NAT \\\\ Forei ‘ 
Ships bunkers NY, \ « fer eet ° 
3S NY b ons 
600,587 Tons 32h, A > ? 
= \\ \\\\ < Used in making 
Used for power purposes ~<* \\\ Coke and Briquettes 
920,012 Tons +2 Ne 53,767 Tons 
Put on bank and waste heap 


Supplied to employees for 
Domestic Consumption 


1,169,490 Tons 


212,422 Tons 
CONSUMPTION OF COAL IN CANADA 
1924 
| pron ons 
KK a 
Ae ) 
kK W 


AN\12,529,35 
\\\ Short Tons\ 


Imported from , Imported from 
Great Britain Pa \ottber Countries 
317,\12 Short Tons 


N.R.1S 


2,323-Short Tons Drawn by 
nterior 
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The sources of the coal supply of Canada are summarily shown for the calendar 
years 1901-1924 in Table 31, while detailed figures by provinces are given for the 
calendar year 1924 in Table 32. 


31.—_Annual Consumption of Coal in Canada, 1901-1924. 
Nore.—For years 1886 to 1900, see 1921 Year Book, p. 354. 


Imported Coal ‘‘entered for consumption.” 


; ian.l 

Calendar Coated From From Total Ney 

Years. iS 248 Great Britain. Total. tons. capita. 
Short tons.] p.c. |Short tons} p.c. |Shorttons|] p.c. | Short tons.| p.c. 

LOOM eeter. 4,912,664] 50-5 - - - - 4,810,213} 49-5} 9,722,877) 1-810 
1902se22.. 5,376,413] 51-0 - - - - 5,165,938} 49-0) 10,542,351 1-927 
1903 pene 6,005,735] 52-2 - - - - 5,491,870} 47-8) 11,507,605} 2-005 
1904...... 6,697,183} 49-2 - - - - 6,909,651) 50-8} 13,606,834] 2-346 
Ie Anon 7,032,661] 48-9 - - - - 7,343,880} 51-1] 14,376,541] 2-362 
1906...... 7,927,560) 51-7 - - - - 7,398,906] 48-3} 15,326,466] 2-425 
Oe snes 8,617,352} 45-0 - - - — | 10,549,503) 55-0} 19,166,855) 2-947 
1908% 2-7 9,156,478) 47-3 - - - -— | 10,195,424] 52-7) 19,351,902) 2-820 
1Q0O Ne ae 8,913,376) 47-9 - - - - 9,711,826] 52-1] 18,625,202) 2-682 
LOWOR ca, 10,532,103] 50-2 - - - -— | 10,438,123) 49-8] 20,970,226) 2-960 
LOE L a 9,822,749) 40:5 - - - =| 14,424,949) 59-5] 24,247,698) 3-365 
OND ees 12,385,696] 46-0 - - - -| 14,549,104} 54-0] 26,934,800] 3-657 
LOIS) ease 13,450,158] 42-6 - - - — | 18,132,387} 57:4] 31,582,545) 4-196 
1914...... 12,214,403] 45-5 - - - — | 14,637,920) 54-5] 26,852,323} 3-490 
LOLB ccs: 11,500,480) 48-1 - - - - | 12,406,212) 51-9] 28,906,792) 3-041 
LOUG Soec ns 12,348,036|° 41-3 - - - - 17,517,820} 58-7| 29,865,856 3°717 
TOM wees 12,313,603] 37-2 - ~ - — | 20,810,132) 62-8] 33,123,735] 4-049 
91S eee 13,160,731] 37-8 - - — | 21,611,101] 62-2) 34,771,832) 4-175 
TOO! Ske: 11,611,168} 40-2]17,292,913) 59-8 344 - 17,293,257} 59-8} 28,904,425 3-409 
L020 Recs 14,025,566} 42-8]18,752,981| 57-2 - - 18,753,5422] 57-2! 32,779,108 3-797 
100s. 12,715,734| 41-0}18,300,081} 59-0 1,591 - 18,302,0622| 59-6} 31,017,796 3-529 
02 2U eens 18,044,352) 50-0/12,255,555) 47-0 765,980 3-0} 13,023,5252] 50-0) 26,067,877 2-915 
1 ea ae 15;070,962| 41-8]20,417,239] 56-7} 572,570) 1-5} 20,989,9532} 58-2) 36,060,915} 3-970 
1924...... 12,529,358] 42-8]16,405,344| 56-1 oli, a12 1-1] 16,724,7792| 57-2] 29,254,137 3°171 


aa The sum of Canadian coal mine sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees, and coal used 
in making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 
2 Includes small tonnages from countries other than Great Britain and United States. 


32._Summary Statistics for 1924—Output, Exports, Interprovincial Shipments, 
Imports and Coal made available for Consumption in Canada, by Provinces. 


(Short tons.) 


Canadian Coal. 


Imported Coal 
ierorincest Reed Shipped erm be exatalie 
rom to reat, or con- 
Derpet. other other pare ios U.S.A. Britain. | sumption. 
provinces. | provinces. 
Prince Edward 
Island— 
Anthracite. ...... - - ~ - ay fl - 3,571 
Bituminous....... - 65, 342 - ~ 3,597 - 68,939 
Total...... - 65,342 - - |. 7,168 - 72,510 
Nova Scotia— 
Anthracite....... - - - - 37,616 12,461 50,077 
Bituminous....... 5,557,441 - 2,161,729} 341,307 67, 168 246] 3,121,819 
Total : 5,557,441 - 25161,729) 341,307 104,784 12,707; 3,171,896 
New Brunswick— 
Anthracite....... - - - - 58, 932 25,579 84,511 
Bituminous....... 217, 121 451, 652 22,302 31,019 72,537 15 688, 004 
Total...... 217,121 451,652 22,5302 31,019 131, 469 25,594 772,515 


tae ee 


COAL MADE AVAILABLE FOR CONSUMPTION 
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32.—_Summary Statistics for 1924—Output, Exports, Interprovincial Shipments, Im- 
ports and Coal made available for Consumption in Canada, by Provinces—concluded. 


(Short tons.) 


Provinces. 


Quebec— 
Anthracite....... 
Bituminous....... 


PAPRIGS: Aes. 
Sub-bituminous. . 


Manitoba and 
Head of Lakes— 
Anthracite....... 


AYOTI LG e Ses oe 
Sub-bituminous. . 


Total...... 


Saskatchewan— 
Anthracite....... 


Tnenrtie: tee 
Sub-bituminous. . 


Total...... 


Alberta— 
Bituminous....... 
MASTLOs ee 
Sub-bituminous. . 


British Columbia- 


Anthracite....... 
enthos$ ee Shee 


Yukon— 


Canada— 
Anthracite....... 
Bituminous....... 
SAMI. 1,5 ..2 eos. 


Canadian Coal. 


Imported Coal 
pres Shipped iepered ase available 
rom to 4 reat for con- 
Output. other other Exported.| U.S.A. Britain, | sumption. 
provinces. | provinces. 
- - - - 1,090,571; 229,142) 1,319,713 
1, 655, 767 - 9,005 1,525,516 89, 842 3,212,120 
- 1,655,767 - 9,005} 2,616,087] 268,984) 4,531,833 
= = = = 2,591,710 8,095 2,599,805 
- 11, 280 - = 8, 833, 935 - 8,845,215 
- 16,239! - - = - 16, 239 
- 5581 - = - 558 
- 28,077 - — | 11,425,645 8,095) 11,461,817 
- - - - 123,510 - 123,510 
a 10,335 - 8,617) 2,047,622 - 2,054, 240 
- 665, 935 - - - - 665, 9385 
- 61,807 - - - = 61,807 
- 738, 077 - 3,617) 2,171,032 - 2,905,492 
= = = = 1,720 - 1,720 
- 75,153 - 4,728 2,422 - 72, 847 
479,118 1,084, 259 228,d01 - 139 - 1,339,779 
- 54, 789 - - - - 54,789 
479,118} 1,214,201 223,730 4,728 4,281 - 1,469,135 
1,514,382 22310 82,506 435 1,209 - 1,455,025 
3,085,179 1,110 1, 617, 614 - - - 1, 468, 675 
590, 168 - 128, 646 - “ - - 461,522 
5,189,729 23,485) 1,828,766 435 1,209 - 3,385, 222 
= - - = 687 - 687 
2,193, 667 25, 622 50,989 383, 135 23, 256 1, 7932 1,810,214 
- 73,808 - - 25,763 - 99,571 
- 11,492 - - - - 11,492 
2,193,667 110, 922 50,989] 383,135 49,706 1,7932} 1,921,964 
1,121 a 5 a 24 1,145 
1,121 - - - 24 - 1,145 
- = = = 8,908,317 275,277 4,183,594 
9,483,732 2,317,526 2,317,526 773,246] 12,577,186 41,8962] 21,329,568 
3,564, 297 1,841,351 1,841,351 - 25,902 - 3,590,199 
590, 168 128, 646 128, 646 - - - 590, 168 
13,638,197| 4,287,528) 4,287,523] 773,246) 16,511,405} 317,1732| 29,693,529 


1 Includes all coal shipped to any point in Ontario from western mines. 
2 Includes 1,793 tons imported from other countries. 


Retail Price of Coal.—The yearly average price of coal in the leading urban 
centres of Canada, is given for the years 1922-1924 inclusive in Table 33; the prices 
in 1924 show, generally speaking, some reduction from 1922. 
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33.—Yearly Average Retail Prices of Coal in Canada, by Principal Municipalities, 


ee ———YVOV—XV—T_ SSS SSS, SY,1SxeoN——_)]d—— 3. 


Provinces and Municipalities. 


Prince Enywarp IstanD— 
GhanlottetOwils cc crec-<!scasera le elelaisis/steietelelers 


Nova Scorra— 


MONG TOM sie sorareve ci ctetoustateasoveretereal eben alot 
Sit-dokbns. Meacnwceee 
Fredericton......... 

Bathurst: dase cscs fate otek aoe ott eames 


Borel. ...:hoshocean eee 
St: Hyacinthe eee Cohen’ 
Sto John sh. Mews cee ener widen ree 


See a i iar ik irre aes 


Ottawa 


Kingstons.c oes Wen eee 
Belleville... 


Orillia 


Niagara Falls&c ase eae 
St. Catharines 
Hamilton 


Guelph 


London 


Chatham 
Windsor 


CO ce ce ai ii ae a ars 


Winnipeg 


i eee iii ae ee ce eae 


Ca ec ee i ea 


ALBERTA— 
NGPA OU LOM ai te fayatates eo olalslers fol dierata ovotciorstins 
Caloaryce tenia ete coor coir taniete 


British ConuMBIA— 


i ee ee ee ee 


Prince Rupert. 


i ee ed 


1922-1924. 
Anthracite. 

1922. 1923. 1924. 
$ $ $ 
18-00 18-24 16-92 
19-00 = 17-00 
17-14 17-95 16-21 

- - 17-50 
19-00 19-00 17-71 
16-57 16-71 15-37 
18-09 17-80 17-29 
22-00 19-50 18-38 
17-81 17-99 16-09 
16-51 16-43 15-19 
16-93 16:99 16-20 
16-36 16-10 14-83 
15-47 16-27 14-97 
15-76 16°63 15-05 
16-78 16-96 15-74 
16-44 16-62 16-25 
16-44 17-17 16-25 
15-98 16-18 16-13 
16-61 16-46 16-26 
15-98 16-42 16-10 
16°33 16-85 16-01 
16°79 16-78 16-44 
15-65 15-99 15-38 
14-84 15-56 14-83 
15-49 16-81 15-41 
15-65 16-47 15-70 
15-73 17-05 15-86 
15-81 17-21 15-88 
15-83 16-99 15-44 
16:11 16-96 15-88 
15-76 16-77 15-32 
16-27 16-84 16-14 
16-52 17-71 16-67 
16-58 17-74 16-69 
16-24 17-57 15-83 
16-67 17-48 16-32 
16-53 16-61 15-71 
17-41 18-12 15-94 
17-96 19-02 18-13 
18-25 19-12 17-98 
21-36 21-02 19-89 
22-56 23°54 22-17 
25-16 25-15 23-76 

- - 21-50 
25-80 25-75 24-67 
18-45 23°75 23-00 
13-98 - - 
17-00 a - 
20-62 ~ e 


Bituminous. 
1922. 1923. 1924. 
$ $ $ 

8-26 9-24 9-27 
8-82 8-98 8-96 
9-59 9-66 9-83 
10-55 10-25 9-68 
10-70 9-43 10-46 
11-21 10-25 9-04 
9-13 10-49 10-01 
10°39 10-82 11-00 
11-42 12-27 8-16 
10-62 10-51 9-35 
- 10-45 10-00 
11-06 10-33 9-23 
11-58 11-50 8-57 
11-73 11-15 9-22 
9-45 9-43 7-83 
12-90 12-17 11-00 
11-01 10-55 9-37 
10-45 9-34 8-65 
10-64 10-21 8-58 
10-70 8-73 9-69 
12-93 10-67 8-83 
12-03 10-86 9-42 
10-92 10°25 8-29 
10°53 10-17 9-00 
12-90 11-60 10-33 
9-15 7-90 7-50 
11-65 11-15 8-70 
11-73 9-75 8-90 
12-16 11-51 9-54 
11-43 11-70 8-84 
10-70 11-50 10-06 
12-78 11-78 9-77 
9-25 8-96 9-00 
12-68 11-26 11-85 
12-79 12-08 10-67 
11-46 10-83 8-70 
10-35 11-23 8-25 
11-07 10-99 7-58 
12-22 10-96 8-35 
10-65 9-45 7-54 
12-05 12-12 10-49 
13-90 13-70 12-14 
11-85 12-19 11-49 
11-20 12-25 11-50 
11-16 12-35 10-37 
12-21 11-78 11-19 
- - 5+23 
9-39 9-30 8-23 
12-78 - 11-73 

12-64 11-75 => 
10-87 11-91 11-38 
9-20 10-17 11-48 
9-85 10-27 11-81 
11-83 12-26 11-54 
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World’s Production.—The total known production of the world in 1923 
amounted to about 1,320,000,000 long tons, toward which Canada contributed 
15,170,000 long tons or about 1-15 p.c. Table 34 shows the production of the British 
Empire and the chief foreign countries in units of 1,000 long tons during each of 
the years from 1913 to 1923. 


34.—Coal Production in the Principal Countries of the World, 1913-1923. 
(In thousands of long tons of 2,240 pounds.) 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Years. United | British ; Union of 

: Sol iindis. Canada. | Australia. ce South 

Africa. 
Reranch nisin e Sotieaneres 287,431 16, 208 13, 404 12,418 1, 888 9,583 
NESE CRIT ence hein eto e tae 265, 665 16, 464 12,176 12,445 2,276 9,125 
LOT ETDS oo ah ae een een 253, 208 17, 104 11, 846 11,415 2,209 8,977 
PON Gace tnemns heen nia ee testo eee Oo 256,376 17, 254 12,932 9,812 22257 10, 966 
a Wie Coens Aer eS Cis Meee ee eee 248, 500 18, 213 12,542 10, 232 2,068 11,444 
POLO cals = aioe Seen alo ce feo ashe 227,749 20, 722 eee 10,949 2,034 10, 692 
BUDO ee rea oe See ea Seo oe Seis Ba neeanaaan 229, 780 22,628 12,131 10,525 1,848 9,162 
DO eer cen Pe wien ah Sct), Wai eistc ae Sat belies 231,000 17, 640 14, 800 13, 000 1,800 10, 200 
LHS ee A Rae eae ean eee ee 163, 251 19,303 13,444 12,878 1,809 10, 645 
Rae Sele eae eto a essa oe hae Si 249, 607 19,011 13,533 12,299 1, 858 9,126 
PI eae es Bin Searn aiaca peste fot < ateys tatoxe ete esis ake 276,001 19,658 15,170 12, 634 1,970 11,075 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

ci Czecho- Nether- United 

Years. Germany.| Belgium.| France. Seek eee Poland. lear Japan. Staten. 
MOIS gars nclee ls teases 274, 264 22,474 40,188 - - 1, 843 20,973 508, 893 
DONA soe cvalvaele bate see 241, 288 16, 445 26,141 - - 1,898 21,935 458,505 
LOIS Seas stein 230, 889 13,950 19,219 - - 2,226 20, 61 474, 660 
TOTG cio 0 os Sear 246, 606 16,592 20,968 - - 2,613 22,534 526,873 
| DY CA ae 258, 639 14, 691 28,427 - - 3,001 25,938 581, 609 
CES Eee he ae are 256,979 13, 668 25, 899 - - 4,804 27,579 605, 546 
TONG: < Hanes 6.0 sine 199, 160 18,190 19, 645 27,000 - 5,271 30,000 487,638 
WOOD, cates tater cn k,« 239, 285 22,029 34,114 30,587 6,553 5,251 28,775 587,737 
MOBI. ted cates 255,148 21,401 37,916 82,174 7,717 3,978 25,944 452,139 
CS oe IE eee 262, 878 20, 868 43,118 28,385 24,300 4,525 27,420 425, 849 
SOUS Rc swseee tsee es 177,573 22,554 46,121 27,380 35,701 5, 249 28, 633 572,014 


2.—Asbestos., 


Canada produces more asbestos than any other country. The value of the 
annual output of asbestos has increased from less than $25,000 in L880 to $6,710,830 
in 1924, so that, aside from coal, asbestos is now the most important non-metallic 
mineral product. In 1923, the world’s production amounted to 250,000 long tons; 
of this tonnage Canada produced 206,680 tons or 82-6 p.c., Rhodesia, 18,182 
tons or 7-3 p.c., South Africa, 7,312 tons or 2-9 p.c., Russia, 4,801 tons and the 
United States, 277 tons. 


Quebec.—The Eastern Townships has for many years been the most pro- 
ductive asbestos-mining area in the world. The workable deposits of chief import- 
ance are confined to a serpentine belt near Black lake and Thetford. The serpentine 
of this belt generally occurs as disconnected masses, but occasionally it forms moun- 
tain ridges of considerable altitude, notably near Black lake. The veins of asbestos 
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traverse the serpentine in all directions, and as a rule the fibre lies at right angles 
to the walls of the veins. The veins vary in width from 1 inch to 3 inch, and occas- 
jonally fibre has been obtained several inches in length. The fibre is of good quality 
and well adapted for spinning. Included in the Thetford and Black Lake area are 
the East Broughton deposits, where the serpentine occurs enclosed in a highly 
quartzose slate, probably of pre-Cambrian age. In the Danville area, asbestos 
up to 3 inch in length occurs abundantly, and the whole of the serpentine is impreg- 
nated with fine, short fibre, giving a first-class milling material. 


Open-cut methods of mining are adopted almost invariably throughout the 
Canadian asbestos fields. Nearly all the mining companies have installed machinery 
for the crushing, fibrizing, screening and grading of the mine product. 


35._Production of Asbestos and Asbestic in Canada, calendar years 1909-1924. 


Years. Asbestos. Asbestic. Total. 
Tons. $ Tons. $ Tons. $ 

63, 349 2,284, 587 23,951 17,188 87,300 2,301,775 
77,508 2,555,974 24,707 17, 629 102,215 2,573, 603 
101,393 2,922,062 26,021 21,046 127,414 2,943,108 
111,561 3,117,572 24,740 19,707 136,301 3,137,279 
136,951 3, 830, 909 24,135 19,016 161, 086 3,849,925 
96,542 2,892, 266 21,031 17,540 117,573 2,909, 806 
111, 142 8,553, 166 25,700 21,819 136, 842 3,574,985 
133, 439 5,199, 797 20,710 29,072 154, 149 5, 228, 869 
135, 502 7,183,099 18,279 47, 284 153,781 7,230,383 
141, 462 8,936, 804 16, 797 33,993 158, 259 8,970,797 
136,765 | 10,909,452 22,471 65,917 159, 236 10,975, 369 
167,731 | 13,677,841 20,956 57,601 188, 687 18,735, 442 

92,761 4,906, 230 1 1 92,761 4,906, 23 
: 163, 706 5,552, 723 1 1 163,706 5,552, 723 
TODS ye ees clef icrsrerronatgrecotene ertieke te 231, 482 7,522,506 1 1 231, 482 7,522,506 
h thy erga scan ot nn oad | 225,744 6,710,830 t 1 225,744 6, 710, 830 


1JIncluded with asbestos. 


3.—Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 


Natural Gas.—The production of natural gas has increased in value from 
$1,300,000 in 1910 to $5,708,636 in 1924. The producing gas wells are situated in 
the counties of Welland, Haldimand, Norfolk, Kent, Essex and Bruce, in Ontario, 
at Moncton, New Brunswick, and at Medicine Hat and vicinity, in Alberta. The 
quantity of gas sold or used in 1924 was over 14,881,000 M ‘cubic feet. Of the total 
value, Ontario was credited with about 48 p.c. ; 


Petroleum.—The production of crude petroleum comes almost entirely from 
the province of Ontario. The production of Canada in 1924 was 160,773 barrels, 
of which 154,368 barrels came from Ontario and 5,561 barrels from New Brunswick. 
The principal producing oil fields are situated in the peninsula of southwestern 
Ontario between lake Huron and lake Erie. The oil districts are all situated within 
an area underlain by Devonian strata, usually in an anticlinal axis, and the petroleum 
is largely obtained from the horizons in the Onondaga at varying depths in the 
different localities. ‘The Alberta production in 1924 was 844 barrels, a decline of 
1,099 barrels from the previous year’s total and 10,188 barrels from the 1920 record. 
Wells near Black Diamond, Turner Valley field, were responsible for the main portion 
of the production. 
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Gypsum.—Many large deposits of gypsum occur throughout Canada, but the 
production is chiefly from Windsor, Nova Scotia, Hillsborough, New Brunswick, 
Paris, Ontario, and Gypsumville, Manitoba. The Hillsborough deposit of gypsum 
in New Brunswick is of very high grade. There are also extensive deposits in British 
Columbia which are being worked by one company only. Nearly 50 p.c. of Canada’s 
production is exported in crude forms. Beds of gypsum are associated with the 
lower Carboniferous limestones in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The mineral 
occurs in Ontario in the salt-bearing Salina formation of Upper Silurian age. 


Salt.—Practically the whole of the production comes from Windsor, Ontario, 
but the Malagash deposits in Nova Scotia are claiming much attention. The 
deposits of Ontario occur in the Salina formation of Upper Silurian age, in which the 
beds of the mineral sometimes reach a thickness of 250 feet. The production in 1924 
was 207,979 tons, as compared with 202,397 tons in 1923 and 181,794 tons in 1922. 


5.—Clay Products and Structural Materials. 


Brick and Tile.—The widespread clays of glacial and post-glacial age that 
often completely hide the underlying rocks over considerable areas of the St. Law- 
rence lowlands have furnished the material for numerous brick and tile industries, 
both in Ontario and Quebec. The brick production in 1924 was about 321,800,000 
as compared with 396,400,000 in 1923. 

Cement.—The raw materials for the manufacture of Portland cement are 
found throughout the St. Lawrence lowlands, and support a number of large 
industries. Some of these utilize the deposits of clay and calcium-carbonate marl 
which accumulated in lakes scattered over the uneven surface of the glacial moraines, 
while others use Paleozoic limestone. The production of cement increased from 
6,943,972 bri. in 1922 to 7,543,589 brl. in 1923, and declined to 7,498,624 brl. in 
1924. Whereas in pre-war years Canada was an importer of Portland cement, she 
is now an exporter of this commodity. (Table 36). 


36.—Production of Portland Cement, by Quantities and Values, calendar years 
1910-1924, and Imports and Exports, fiscal years ended March 31, 1910-1925. 


Production. Imports. Exports. 
Years. 5 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Brl.. $ Cwt. $ Cwt. $ 

TD. 650s 5 do RE Es Fasc +e ster 4,753,975 6,412,215 490, 809 158, 487 = 97,380 
SAEs Se FcR Rs cows os ere 5, 692,915 7,644, 537 1, 283, 721 494,081 - 2 OtL 
7,182, 732 9,106,556 2,592,025 936, 425 - 3,742 
8,658,805 | 11,019,418 4,958, 814 1,955,177 - 2,861 
7,172,480 9, 187, 924 709, 104 322,564 - 2,393 
5, 681, 032 6,977,024 287, 402 123, 613 - 1,065 
5,369,560 6, 547,728 94,136 37,048 - 5,139 
4,768,488 7, 724, 246 63, 074 29,719 - 2,727 
3,591,481 7,076,503 26, 243 17,417 - 16,909 
4,995, 257 9, 802,433 26, 687 26, 487 - 15,945 
6,651,980 | 14,798,070 45,458 47,156 - 660, 884 
5,752,885 | 14,195,148 132,187 153, 513 2,811,127 2,107,180 
6,943,972 | 15,438,481 24,952 34, 304 810,448 578,474 
7,543,589 | 15,064, 661 112,610 90, 849 1,544, 254 719, 882 
7,498,624 | 13,398,411 61,466 75,758 1, 653, 685 790, 249 
- - 95,225 64,323 519,328 200, 859 


iThe barrel of cement = 350 lb. or 33 ewt. 
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VII.—WATER POWERS. 


The water area of Canada is officially estimated at 142,923 square miles— 
an area substantially larger than the whole land area of the United Kingdom, and 
certainly larger than the fresh water area of any other country in the world. As 
many parts of this well-watered country are situated at a considerable height above 
sea-level, it is inevitable that its rivers should generate abundant water power on 
their course to the sea. Water power, therefore, is among the chief natural resources 
of Canada, and its development has in recent years contributed materially to swell 
the volume of Canadian production. 

This Water Power section of the Year Book is divided into three sub-sections, 
the first of which deals with water powers, their development and use in industry; 
the second continues with a treatment of the Canadian electric industry, based 
almost wholly upon hydro-electric power; and the third treats of the public ownership 
of hydro-electric power in Ontario, the chief manufacturing area, and in other pro- 
vinces. 


1.—The Water Powers of Canada. 


Before discussing the water powers of Canada in detail, some brief particulars 
may be given, for purposes of comparison, of the developments already made in 
some of the principal countries of the world. 

During the later stages of the war, owing to the immense demand for power 
to manufacture munitions and to the scarcity and high price of coal, very large 
programmes of water power construction were entered on by the principal countries 
engaged; since the war the rate of progress has somewhat diminished, but a large 
amount of new construction is still in hand in many of the countries listed. 

It will be seen in the following table that Canada stands third in turbine horse- 
power installed per 1,000 of the population; the high ratio in Norway is due to 
immense electro-chemical industries which use much power but employ relatively 
little labour. 

1.— Developed Water Power of Leading Countries, as in 1924. 


Turbine horsepower 


i installed. 
Countries. ae 


Horsepower] Per 1,000 
in 1,000’s. | population. 


Cana dards cdo Migs arate dts a ce ee ee ee eee 9,227 3,570 387 
BEVSUIICE ctoeysfeienccke covets: svc a lete eterna Oe Re ene ras ere 40,000 2,500 63 
GOPMaN ys ciehacscs + sD eck SUR Ae Oe een he coe 60, 000 1,100 18 
1H 2 Zea MU DIE Se Pes ME Wim lo tele Sei Myer ey Pita sce Aes 39,000 2,300 59 
AU DAN aaa: seeie eva, ach sen as: «Svan peeks ER lone ea Ren ee ee eer 60,000 1,750 29 
INGOT WAY wi sre tcce fs ote bos Spee eee Ree ee ere 2,700 2,000 740 
Sw eden seid clap et n'4 2G fi SCRUM SEEN EC on a ne 6,000 1,600 266 
DSrrizorland 2 i o:scs cin + cle paroptereten (6 orate pai e-em Reet 4,000 1,750 437 
United States. i... clark vas sinycto rater ee eee oreo EL ee eae 112,826 11,000 . 97 


With this brief reference to the water powers of the world, we may proceed to a 
more particular consideration and analysis of those of the Dominion. It has already 
been shown that Canada is richly endowed with water power resources and is in the 
forefront as regards their utilization. In fact, practically every large industrial 
centre throughout the Dominion is now served with hydro-electric energy and has 
within easy transmission distance ample reserves for the future. Over 90 p.c. of 
the prime motive power of the central electric stations of Canada is hydro power. 
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' The mainspring of industrial progress in the central provinces, which have no indi- 
genous coal supplies, is water power. Table 2 shows the distribution of available 
and developed power in Canada. 


2.—_Available and Developed Water Power in Canada, Jan. 1, 1926. 


Availabie 24-hour power 
at 80 p.c. efficiency. 
Provinces. Turbine 
ee At ordinary | At ordinary | installation. 
minimum 6-months 
flow. flow. 
h.p. hip. hip. 
TRE SE ACG Ean Oy Bae Bee ee eee eh Ee © does oa a 1,931, 142 5,103, 460 414,702 
Se Og 0 St IE, 5) Se ee eR cree ORT nk aie ear 475,281 1,187,505 34,107 
Saskatchewan FAR HTL GR Oe. Fe TRE f 513,481 1,087,756 35 - 
UI SASU SON Sone oes aeriooad Goeryen nOae seer a snrnve srces ae 38,270,491 5,769,444 183, 925 
GLUES TE pe RU , DRUGE ANE BAIR Set 8 iii ile ten tg ah ra 4,950,300 6, 808, 190 1,784, 842 
Quebec...... Ripe Ete ee os 2 ener 6,915,244 | 11,640,052 1,747, 386 
NPE ToT Queenie tinea cleo Sete IES ORR Sie oo EES a aire 50,406 120,807 44,531 
TOW AUCH eae ee re or a Poe ean 20,751 128, 264 65,327 
Prmiceieictward Estand.. 9... ees... eee ee oo ene 3,000 OY 2,274 
Yukon and Northwest Territories........... Abs Ee pe ne 125, 220 275, 250 13, 199 
Total 400...5 ee Oe eae 18, 255,316 32,075,998 4,299, 428 


The figures in columns 1 and 2 in the above table represent 24-hour power, 
and are based upon rapids, falls and power sites of which the actual existent drop or 
the head possible of concentration, is definitely known or at least well established. 
Innumerable rapids and falls of greater or less power capacity, which are not as 
yet recorded, are scattered on rivers and streams from coast to coast and will only 
become available for tabulation as more detailed survey work is undertaken and 
completed. This is particularly true of the l2ss explored northern districts. Nor 
is any consideration given to the power concentrations which are feasible on rivers 
and streams of gradual gradient, where economic heads may be created by the 
construction of power dams, excepting only at such points as definite studies have 
been carried out and the results made matters of record. 

The figures in column 8 represent the actual water wheels installed throughout 
the Dominion. These figures should not be placed in direct comparison with the 
available power figures in columns 1 and 2 for the purpose of deducing therefrom 
the percentage of the available water power resources developed to date. The 
actual water wheel installation throughout the Dominion averages 30 p.c. greater 
than corresponding maximum available power figures calculated as in column 2. 
The figures quoted above, therefore, indicate that the “at present recorded water 
power resources”’ of the Dominion will permit of a turbine installation of 41,700,000 
h.p. In other words, the present turbine installation represents only 10-3 p.c. of the 
present recorded water power resources. 

The above figures may be said to represent the minimum water power possi- 
bilities of the Dominion. To illustrate, the detailed analyses which have been made 
of the water power resources of the provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
have disclosed most advantageous reservoir facilities for regulating stream flow. It 
is estimated that the two provinces possess within their respective borders 200,000 
and 300,000 commercial h.p. These figures provide for a diversity factor between 
installed power and consumers’ demands. 

Table 3 analyses the developed water power, and shows the extent to which the 
great pulp and paper industry of the Dominion owes its development to water power. 
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The statistics concerning the central station industry are further analys 
Table 4. The territory served by and the primary power installed in central 
tions are graphically indicated on the map facing page 390 and the diagram facing 
page 392 of the 1921 Year Book, to which the reader is referred. The statistics 
concerning the pulp and paper industry are analysed in Table 5. 

During 1924 and 1925 installations were made amounting to over 1,000,000 
h.p., this figure including both new construction and the erection of new turbines 
and generators in existing water power stations. At the present time there are new 
developments either in course of construction or actively projected, the ultimate 
capacity of which is more than 1,000,000 h.p. There is every indication that for a 
long time to come the development of water power in Canada will make continued 
os 


Power by Industries, Feb. 1, 1925. 


Turbine Installation in H.P. 
Provinces. In In Pulp In Per 1,000 
: Central | and Paper other Total. popula- 
Stations.1 Mills.2 industries.? tion. 
Britisht Columbian. ase ee cee eee 242,401 55, 140 58,181 355, 722 643 
Alberthten. os Hie Whee eee 6 33,340 - 767 34,107 54 
Saskatchewan... cus ere Seen = = 35 35 0:4 
Manitobat. Sic.ceccnnr pone oe eater 145, 625 - 16,400 162,025 250 
Ontario. Ue ee 1, 246, 208 178,989 159,990 1,585, 182 518 
Quebece. cok. .bse50 sa eee eee 965,110 237,851 105,145 1,308,106 527 
New Brunswick nese. seein nea 23,613 13,728 Waolo 44,656 112 
NovaiScotia i paste oe eee ees 30,417 17,331 16, 209 63,957 120 
Prince Hdward Jsland?.. ....o.sn sees 288 = 1,988 2,276 26 
Yulkconis. 08 ihc. teen ee eee ee 10,000 - 3,209 13, 209 1,100 
CanaGavt stro... coseie ct. cece 2,696,997 503,039 369,239 | 3,569,275 386 
1 Includes only hydro-electric stations which develop power for sale. > Includes only water power 


actually developed by pulp and paper companies. In addition to this total, pulp and paper companies 
purchase from the hydro-power central stations, totalled in column 1, 96,985 h .p.in Ontario, 131,120 h.p. 
in Quebec and 650 h.p. in New Brunswick. The total hydro power utilized in the pulp and paper industry 
is therefore 731,794 h.p. 3 Includes only water power actually developed in connection with industries 
other than the central station and the pulp and paper industries. These industries also purchase blocks of 
power from the central stations totalled in column 1. 


4.—Developed Water Power in Canada utilized in the Central Electric Station 
Industry, Feb. 1, 1925. 


Norr.—Statistics in this table are based upon a census of the industry made by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, in co-operation with the Dominion Water Power Branch. 


Commercial Stations.1 | Municipal Stations.2 Total. 
Installation. Installation. Installation. . 
Provinces. aS 
Eyes 
Gener- | Turbine Gener-| Tur- Gener- per Hobs Total 
No.| ator H.P. |No.| ator bine |No.| ator |turbine| per turbine 
K.V.A. UGE Ny | Ls hea 2 K.V.A.} unit. | station.) H.P. 
British Columbia} 24} 153,686] 232,356 8 6,353] 10,045) 32] 160,039 4,108 7,875) 242,401 
Wipertaoaccoehs Ol 227200) 82,080) aL 850 960; 4] 28,100} 2,228) 8,387} 33,340 
Saskatchewan...| - - =] o- ~ -| = - - - - 
Manitoba........ 4) 58,350} 78,400} 2} 57,312} 67,225) - 6]. 115,662} 6,935} 24,271] 145,625 
Ontario sensi 70} 409,084! 519,975] 38} 529,122] 726,228] 108] 938,206 4,327] 11,539/1, 246, 203 
Quebec.. 82) 744,963) 943,785) 18] 15,962] 21,325] 100] 760,925 4,089 9,651! 965,110 
New Brunswick. 7 8, 460 11,703 3 9,363} 11,910} 10 17, 823 1,073 2,361 23, 613 
Nova Scotia... 10 3,279 3,849] 13] 20,739] 26,568) 23 24,018 895 1,322 30, 417 
PB. E. Island... if 331 288) - - -|.7 331 39) 41 288 
Mulkoneep eee 1 6,000} 10,000) - - - 1 6,000} 5,000} 10,000} 10,000 
Canada..... .208/1, 406, 403)1, 832,736] 83] 639,701] 864,261) 291/2,046,104| 3,932]  9,268/2,698, 997 


1 Commercial stations include all privately owned, 2 Municipal stations include all publicly owned- 
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5.—Developed Water Power in anes, utilized in the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
eb. 1, 1925. 


Installed and Purchased Power—H.P. 


De: Turbine peelation in the Pareles Total ae 
Provi fo) ndustry. urchase Utilize 
sha Mills. Hydro- | H¥dro- | in the In- 
, Hydro- Hlectric (Col 3 a dustry 
Direct | electric | Total.8 | Power! | G i ’g),8 | (Col. 4+ 
drive.! | drive.2 Ca oe le @olas) 
British Columbia................ 5 26, 790 28,350 55, 140 - 28,350 55,140 
Oeiring® b- wsis te be psc deal 46 89,066 89, 923 178, 989 96,985 186, 908 275,974 
Quebec....... ee. ae ee 57 151,792 86,059 237,851 131,120 217,179 368,971 
New Brunswick NER SN thet conse 2 4 2,668 11,060 13,728 650 11,710 14,378 
Nova Scotiagves ice) Zing. oh. ok 10 17,251 80 17,331 - 80 17,3381 
Canada.......... Me: ee 122) 287,567; 215,472] 503,039) 228,755) 444,227 731,794 


1 Includes all turbines actually installed in the industry and directly driving mill equipment. 2Includes 
all turbines actually installed in the industry and transmitting power through electric drive. 3 Totai of 
the turbine capacity actually installed in the industry. 4 Includes only power purchased from hydro- 
electric central stations for the operation of pulp and paper mills. 5 Total of the hydro-electric power used 
in the industry. 


2.—Central Electric Stations. 


The development of the central electric power industry was greatly stimu- 
lated during the war by the urgent need of power for the manufacture of war 
munitions. In Table 6 will be found statistics of the number of central electric 
stations, capital invested, revenue from sale of power, total horse power, kilowatt 
hours generated and number of subscribers for the eight-year period ended 1924, 
together with the number of persons employed and the amount expended for salaries 
and wages. 


6.—_Statistics of Central Electric Stations, calendar years 1917-1924. 


Number Capital Revenue] Total | Kilowatt Sub- Persons | Salaries 
Years. of invested. |fromsale| horse hours Aeribers em- and 
stations.1 * | of power.| power. |generated. “| ployed. | wages. 
$ $ (000) $ 

hee ee ee eee 666 | 356,004, 168/44,536,848| 1,844,571 - - 8,847] 7,777,715 
DOS tadacheecieu 795 | 401,942, 402/53,549,133) 1,841,114 - - 9, 696/10, 354, 242 
PR en hn, eee 805 | 416,512,010|57, 853,392) 1,907,185} 5,497,204 - 9, 656}11, 487, 132 
T1900 Deses seeeis 819 | 448,273, 642/65, 705,060) 1,897,024) 5,894,867 894, 158 10, 693}14, 626, 709 
P64 Ie eee as ea 857 | 484, 669, 451|73,376,580| 1,977,857) 5,614, 132 973, 212 10, 714/15, 234, 678 
1902 Seis eee ne 905 | 568,068, 752|82,328,866) 2,258,398] 6,740,750) 1,053,545 10, 684/14, 495, 250 
1925, 3.3 Bocas 532 | 581,472,583}91, 141,296) 2,423,845] 8,099,192] 1,122,900 11, 094/14, 784,038 


be ee ee 528 | 627,895, 911/95,077,471| 2,849,060] 9,315,281) 1,186,379 12,917}17,897, 444 
1 Excluding non-generating stations in 1923 and 1924. 


The primary power equipment of all central electric stations aggregated 
2,849,060 h.p. in 1924. This included water wheels and turbines, steam reciprocating 
engines and turbines and internal combustion engines. The hydraulic power 
machines greatly predominated over the other prime movers, providing over 95 
p.c. of the total capacity, with steam turbines, steam reciprocating engines and 
internal combustion engines making up the remaining 5p.c. Notincludedin the above 
were steam engines and internal combustion engines, with a capacity of 168,102 h.p. 
or 6-2 p.c. of the total water power capacity, installed in water power stations as 
auxiliary or standby equipment. 

Central electric stations that have no water power, but are operated by steam 
and internal combustion engines, are on the whole small stations. Of the 147 
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steam reciprocating engines installed in central electric stations in 1924, only 15 in 
number, or about 10 p.c., were over 500 h.p. The steam turbines averaged over 
2,000 h.p., with 5 units eee Ba over 6,000 h.p., but there were only 40 steam 
aching in the industry and these were rand to 18 stations, whereas the 666 
water wheels and turbines averaged over 4,000 h.p. 

e& The majority of the fuel-using stations are primarily for lighting purposes, 
using the cheapest fuel procurable, generally local coal. In the Prairie Provinces, 
lignite coal is used for the steam engines and gasolene, oil distillates and producer 
gas for the internal combustion engines. 

Of the 271 internal combustion engines in central electric stations in 1924, 
162, or 60 p.c., were in Saskatchewan, 46 in Alberta, and 17 in Manitoba. 
he During 1924 the fuel stations produced an aggregate of 149,328,000 kilowatt 
hours at a cost for fuel of $1,903,723, or at an average of 1-27 c. per kilowatt hour. 
This production was, however, less than 2 p.c. of the total output, hydro-electric 
stations producing over 98 p.c. The auxiliary equipment in hydraulic stations 
consumed fuel valued at $484,567, but no record is available of their output of 
current. 

The distribution by provinces of the electric energy generated in central electric 
stations throughout Canada is shown in Table 7 for the calendar years 1922, 1923 
and 1924. In the latter year more than 85 p.c. of the total generated electric energy 
was produced in the leading industrial provinces of Ontario and Quebec. From 
Table 9 it is seen that the total of electric energy exported in the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1925, was 1,239,071,297 kilowatt hours, or about 13 p.c. of the amount 
produced in the calendar year 1924, the nearest corresponding period. Electric 
energy exported during the calendar year 1924 amounted to 1,302,316,668 kilowatt 
hours. 


7.—Hlectrical Energy generated in the calendar years 1922-1924, 
by Provinces. 


Kilowatt hours Kilowatt hours 
(‘'000’’ omitted). (‘000 omitted). 
Provinces. oo Provinces. 
1922. 1923. 1924. 1922. 1923. 1924. 

Poh aislande:seee 1,368 1,481 1,559|| Saskatchewan.. 57, 624 60,090 59, 200 
Nova Scotia....... 36,910 41,848 39,106]} Alberta. . ; 122,568 122,113) -121, 291 
New Brunswick.... 37,009 37,521 39,967|| British Columbia.. 522,675} 577,240} 608,089 
Quebec meet ca 2,539,874] 2,816,397| 3,714,805] Yukon.. se 8,637 11,358 8,718 
Ontario eter eRe 8,151,460} 4,121,733] 4,289,029 S| ee | ae ee 
Mamitaba. oes .2ch.- 262,625] 309,461] 433,517 Total. ics open: 6,740,750} 8,099,192] 9,315, 281 


Electric Light and Power.—HElectric light and power companies are subject 
to registration and inspection under the Electricity Inspection Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 14), and the production of electrical energy for export is regulated by the 
Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 16). Both Acts were 
administered by the Department of Inland Revenue until Sept. 1, 1918, when 
by Order in Council of June 3, 1918, their administration was transferred to the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. The statistics published in connection with 
these Acts are given in Tables 8 and 9. The number of electric light companies 
registered under the above-mentioned Act (see Table 8) has increased from 398 in 
1910 to 1,310 in 1925, and the export of electric energy from 538,331,425 kilowatt 
hours in 1911 to 1,239,071,297 kilowatt hours in 1925. 
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8.—Number of Electric Light and Power Companies registered under the Electricity 
Inspection Act in the fiscal years 1916-1925. 


Provinces. 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. 

No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. |.No. 

Prince Edward Island...............- 6 7 7 8 11 11 il 12 12 12 
EES Se cane amma Heo 35] 38 | 86.) 37. |= S71 40 |p eeDOy ee HOule™ GL 68 
ING umP rah h iiicrs aie Selene: DATS O8alie 95 a 2b0|. | 27) | 28) ero neers Saleen a5 46 
Pasha AG ir yt me: a cc te 61} 79 | 94] 1383] 140] 184] 216] 226] 280] 269 
Ginamowy. oe. yy, CAE T: 287 | 308] 317 | 328] 328] 371] 419 | 424] 480) 524 
Maritobaet tates tise eee 16S 18, |{ Moone asa ee Osea sala Oneenn Onan G3 64 
BAB EGER GIG WAI cocci a cig 0 aa ayrscanyers o's 54 58 59 65 86 93 | 101 1134) 131 154 
TLE Cr ah eee BG) 4k 45.047 | 53) S46r Gps emrrostead OS 91 
Britise Columbia. 2.65. device Re scee BBP c80aly= 160 Ok He 631 ha ian ® = Son tees eet eee 82 
(LAL bere Re se Sa eee 574. | 632 | 663 | 728 | 768 | 880 |1,025 |1,096 |1,229 | 1,310 


9.— Electrical Energy generated or produced for export under authority of the 
Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act during the fiscal years 1920-1925. 


Companies. 


1920. 


1921. 


1922. 


1923. 


Hydro Electric Power 
Commission of Ont- 
CTE O mc «ne epee NR 

Ontario Power Com- 
pany of Niagara 
Falls, Niagara Falls, 
ODterio? .fys...f8a ss 

Canadian Niagara 
Power Company, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Electrical Develop- 
mentCompany 
(TorontoPower 
pr .), Niagara Falls, 

Ontario and Minnesota 
Power Company, 
Fort Frances, Ont... 

Maine and New Bruns- 
wick Electric Power 
Company, Ltd., 
Aroostook Falls, 
NEE. een ws 

British Columbia 
Electric Ry. Co., 
Vancouver, B.C.. 

Western Power Co. of 
ppeedaa Manipey et, 

Sherbrooke Railway 
and Power Com- 
pany, Sherbrooke, 
ee Be kata nat 

Geiats Rapids Mfg. 
and Power Co., Ced- 
ars Rapids, Que ee 

West Kootenay Power 
and Light Co., Ltd., 
Rossland, B.C...... 


k.w. hours. 


319,362,000 


203, 601,550 


108, 237,000 


12,043,120 


6, 122, 638 


354, 780 


14,541,734 


273, 696 


282, 225,000 


2,997,000 


k.w. hours. 


328, 256, 600 


172,251,210 


102,884,000 


15,803, 451 


7,877,398 


385, 678 


21, 626, 236 


281,038 


364, 432,000 


5,774, 400 


949, 758,518 1,019,572, 011 


k.w. hours. 


304, 224, 400 


82,264,000 


102, 122, 000 


12,729,010 


8,460,291 


419, 692 


24,825,300 


252,200 


324, 193,000 


2,084, 900 


k.w, hours. 


295, 849, 500 


244,948,750 


103, 922,550 


8,606, 760 


10,713,925 


467, 353 


32,457,700 


212,347 


356, 795, 000 


898,700 


1924. 


k.w. hours. 


341,323,900 


346, 930, 250 


222,215, 400 


12,065,000 


10,546, 707 


754, 558 


40,531,531 


14, 400 


425, 304,000 


545, 600 


1925. 


k.w. hours. 


485, 183,000 


311,592,066 


11,921,200 


8,281,281 
631,562 


41,912,888 


200 
378,989, 000 


560,100 


861,574,793 1, 054, 872,585 1,400, 231, 340/1, 239, 071, 297 


1 Included under Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 
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3,—Public Ownership of Hydro-Electric Power. 


When, in the early years of the twentieth century, it became evident that the 
development of hydro-electric power would become a “key industry” in Canada, 
more especially in its coal-less central provinces of Ontario and Quebec, a strong 
movement arose in favour of conserving the water-powers of the country for the 
public benefit instead of allowing them to pass into the hands of private corpor- 
ations. This ‘‘public ownership” movement developed especial strength in Ontario 
and finally led to the establishment of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission, 
the operating statistics of which are given below. In more recent years, Manitoba, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have established Hydro-Electric Commissions 
on the model of the Ontario system. In Quebec, on the other hand, the develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power has been left in the hands of private corporations. 


1.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 


The hydro-electric power scheme in Ontario had its beginning in 1903, 
when seven municipalities (Toronto, London, Brantford, Stratford, Woodstock, 
Ingersoll and Guelph) united in an investigation of the transmission possibilities 
of Niagara power. The Ontario Power Commission, which was created to report 
on the question, favoured the construction of a generating plant at Niagara falls, 
and the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario was formed in 1906 to carry 
out its recommendations. 

The capital required by the Commission for its transmission plant was provided 
by issues of bonds, guaranteed by the Government of Ontario, whose security was 
something more corporate than that of the associated municipalities. The contracts 
between the Commission and the municipalities called for repayment to the Govern- 
ment in thirty years. 

When a municipality wishes to become part of the Hydro system, an engineer 
of the Commission reports on the cost of connection with the existing transmission 
lines. Then the question of joining the Hydro is voted upon under a civic by-law, 
which, if passed, is followed by another giving the necessary money. The local 
distribution system is financed by an issue of municipal debenture bonds to be 
retired in twenty years. Monthly bills are sent by the Commission to the munici- 
palities, based upon an approximation to the yearly expense incurred in supplying 
power to the municipality, and at the year’s end a thirteenth statement is sent, 
which brings the approximation to a true account. Like any efficient business 
concern, the Commission makes provision from the charges for power for sinking 
funds, repairs and replacements. 

The Commission had been given authority to generate its own power, but~ 
chose rather to contract for power from the Ontario Power Company at $9.40 for 
the first 25,000 h.p. and $9.00 for any in addition up to 100,000 h.p. In 1916 power 
was purchased from the Canadian Niagara Power Company as well, and in the 
following year the Ontario Power Company was acquired through purchase of 
practically all the stock. It was at this time that the Queenston-Chippawa develop- 
ment was begun. Of the total drop of 327 feet between lake Erie and lake Ontario, 
an effective head of 305 feet is obtained by the Queenston-Chippawa development. 
This effective head is about twice that utilized by the plant located at the falls. 
This means that the efficiency of utilization of the water diverted from Niagara 
falls has been doubled, and for each cubic foot per second, instead of 15 h.p., approx- 
imately 30 h.p. is now developed. 
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The Queenston-Chippawa development was begun in 1917 as a war measure, 
when the consumption of power in munition factories was greatest, at a time when 
the duration of the war could not be foreseen. High wage costs and high prices of 
material raised construction costs far above the original estimate of $10,500,000, 
besides which the ultimate capacity of the plant was enlarged. The cost of com- 
pleting the first five units, totalling 275,000 h.p., is now estimated at approximately 
$60,000,000. 

The first of these units began operation on Dec. 28, 1921; three others 
commenced operations in 1922 and the fifth in 1923. A sixth unit was put into 
operation early in 1924 and two others are in process of installation. 

Hydro-Electric Power Statistics.—The Canada Year Book of 1910 (p. 
xliii) described the turning on, on Oct. 11, 1910, at Berlin, (now Kitchener) 
Ontario, of electrical energy generated by the Niagara falls, and the initial work 
carried out by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission for the supply of 
electrically generated power to 15 municipalities. The growth of the Hydro system 
in Ontario is shown in the amount of power used by its customers. In 1910, the 
Commission supplied 750 h.p. to 10 municipalities; in 1915, 100,242 hp. to 99 
municipalities; in Dec., 1924, the amount of power taken was 402,282 h.p. 
“The government electric utilities in Ontario have grown from a league of seven 
municipalities formed in 1903 until now the vested interests of the people in this 
class of property are represented by investments totalling nearly $250,000,000, 
the bonded indebtedness of which is guaranteed by the Province of Ontario.” 

In Table 10 will be found a consolidated operating report of the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission for the years 1912 (the earliest year for which the statistics are 
available) to 1924. The table shows that, during the 13-year period covered, the 
number of municipalities securing electricity from the Commission has increased 
from 28 to 241, the number of consumers from 34,967 to 374,408, the earnings from 
$1,617,674 to $18,798,723, and the operating expenses from $1,377,168 to $16,661,164. 


10.—Consolidated Operating Report of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, 1912-1924. 


Number | Number Horse- 


Years. of muni- of power Earnings. Expenses. 
cipalities.| consumers. used, 
Ue BORE ee cae Shee naan on oe 28 34,967 = |) le sty, 674 1,377, 168 
ES ye) ao acy Bc ee eo ee ee 45 65, 697 - | 2,617,440 2,041,183 
AD Sloe oR Seay uc ea 69 96,744 70,698 | 3,433, 656 2,678,328 
MDD eerie asta rate rare enolic eaten 99 120,028 100,242 | 4,070,295 3,371,414 
EG seein tte oe Berar te es esi Sd ele acdiacaes 128 148,732 120,768 | 4,983,601 4,140,066 
UE! FE oR So 143 170,916 157,048 | 6,070,065 5,077,491 
Et ae SS ee “pe pereraeeee 166 183, 987 159,990 | 7,082,039 5,736,335 
ote REE en cron ch see vccerie conse es 6G 181 216,086 185,355 | 7,827,055 6,531,482 
BG ee eI Fee os iia aivinis 3.nid' ne vias 184 245, 666 208,232 | 9,707,901 8,094,056 
Bree RCE ae Py cts seitlns oe «earn cw 205 268,743 242,349 | 10,981,942 9,317,781 
Nate access NRA ABS bah als dace bees 214 303,090 294,061 | 12,756,104 | 11,343,766 
eS ret ee: Saale ee ee 224 348, 028 350,486 | 17,219,044 | 15,208,508 
SRS ote oe ek 241 374,408 402,282 | 18,798,723 | 16,661,164 


Speen ener eee ee ee ee eee ee ee 
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The assets and liabilities of the Commission, as reported for the year ended 
Oct. 31, 1924, are each given as $190,748,029. Advances to the Commission by the 
Provincial Treasurer constitute over 65 p.c. of the liabilities, being $124,239,129, 
while debentures issued total $16,388,873, and debentures assumed by the Commis- 
sion and guaranteed by the province, $26,058,946, reserves $12,381,220 and liabilities 
in respect of radial railway undertakings, the only other large liability, $8,149,913. 
Of the assets, the sum of $148 469,980 represents investments in the Niagara system; 
$9,119,908 are assets in respect of railway undertakings and about $16,000,000 
is invested in the various systems operated other than the Niagara system. 


In Table 11 will be found the financial statistics of the electrical installations 
of the municipalities served by the Hydro-Electric Commission for the four years 
1921 to 1924. A very rapid growth will be noticed. 


j1.—Statement of Earnings and Operating Expenses of Electric Departments of 
Municipalities served by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission for 
the calendar years 1921-1924. 


Items. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 


Number of municipalities........-.-+++++-+5+> 205 214 224 241 

Parnings— $ $ $ $ 
Domestic Wirht a.cotee rs cl Rigs ayeci see ee eae cen 3,149,080 | 3,786,608 | 5, 166, 452 5,993,231 
Commercial Light 1,851,502 | 2,158,306 | 3,260, 773 3,566, 227 
POW suc dot Re Ne cee aie ; : 4,383,913 | 5,927,666 6, 222, 866 
Power, Municipalletecswrcee ccc tem: arrelserne cmon: 973, 263 1,161,599 1,352,966 
Street Lighituna:demee ccm atee sl ag a te eeteisieaee a x 1,160,447 1, 269, 604 1,356, 669 
[PN ES ae Wee Accra ag@t ae etes seek ta ea 105,877 116, 639 75,100 
Miscellaneous sscecic cent ++ ele oouspte © > Seis tra stele Ts el 225, 468 187, 690 316,311 231, 664 
Total Earmings..........--.-.2022 sere 10,981,942 | 12,756, 104 17,219,044 | 18,798,723 

£xpenses— 

Power purchased.........+0e+sse sree este reece neers: 4,876, 650 6, 636, 853 8, 699, 027 9, 669, 789 
Sub-Station Operation.........--.:+sreeesrrrerees 314, 838 315,444 474,442 430,056 
cs Us Maintenance. ./se.css es -«- == 104,798 100, 764 133,816 202,050 
Dist. System, Operation and Maintenance.......-.-- 479,406 519, 252 636,477 648, 701 
Line Transformers Maintenance.......-.+-++++++++55 65, 088 52,932 75,920 82,937 
WWetors ite eet ty ean riete niare Cre ys eiereapeis shiz abies 116,723 107,807 139, 105 141, 231 
Consumers’ Premises—Expenses,....-.-++--+2er000s 134, 855 148, 389 218, 682 237,316 
Street Light System, Operation and Maintenance.... 297, 482 297, 364 299,579 | 269,973 
Promotion of BusimesS........: see er reer cere eees 101, 804 129,933 184,371 202,061 
Billing and Collecting...........-..+:seseueese ese 321, 686 338, 154 444,307 490,273 
General Office, Salaries and Expenses......-..;-++-- 656, 268 605, 852 937,463 889,908 
Undistributed expenses........---..+++ e022 Oe 317, 387 385,895 359, 207 494,079 
Interest and Debenture Payments.........-----+::- 1,530,796 1, 7105127 2,606, 112 2,902,790 
Total Expemses............:. 0 eee eee ees 9,317,781 | 11,343,766 15,208,508 | 16,661,164 
Surplus.... TEU DAAC RE is OOOO SALTO ROU RS 00 FO 1,664,161 1,412,338 2,010,536 9,187, 500 
Depreciation Charge. ........-..+.sessee ener ec en sees 1,044,435 715,814 916,783 973, 650 
Surplus less Depreciation Charge........---+sss++s52++ 619, 726 696,524 | 1,093,753 1,163,910 


Statistics of the assets and liabilities of the electric departments of the munici- 
palities served by the Hydro-Electric Commission are given in Table 12. These 
show total assets of $72,884,271 in 1924, as compared with liabilities of $43,065,052. 
Of the difference, $13,518,402 is allotted as reserves, leaving a surplus of $16,300,817. 
The above assets are exclusive of the assets of the Hydro-Electric Commission 
shown above. 
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12.—Statement of Assets and Liabilities of Electric Departments of Municipalities 
served by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission for the calendar 
years 1921-1924. 


Items. 


Assets—Plant— 


RESLOR EEE. aoe oes eiyeere. ete te ete le ees = 
Street Light Equipment, Regular................... 

= bg Omenmientail 2 Pyne... a 
Misc. Construction Expenses........................ 
Rteam and HydrauliePlantiaen 0. xcoce. +. coc sccile. 
DUG BIEL Tis Cec Mens 16 SSE Nee a wie a Een aes Selena ae 


Sinking Fund on Local Debentures.................. 
Wauityin Hydro Systems si... sch «bie « beedsceae. 
ERC ASSOLSs Whi tod cae eke tR eae ete eel 


Liabilities— 
TIODOMPELE AMOR ran ere cis ce oe sia sidic coe Cea dulitaile fon 


J NTS TF) E71 OF (pe oe a a a ce 
BEC OVER ARAL LAs Sacer tichicl nck ars mainte ema eee. 


eaMeL PORT ORMEE?, 65 73 sGseiecw ese te ueeeeee ee 
Total Liabilities, Reserve and Surplus............. 
Per cent net debt to total assets............e.000- 


1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
$ $ $ $ 

3,230,986 | 3,334,523 4,488,055 4,561, 649 
5,403,689 | 5,046,858 | 6,015,920 6, 800, 238 
8,397,361 | 11,165,330 | 13,135,582 | 14,182,190 
1,401,136 | 1,598,053 | 1,959,120 2,873, 446 
3,077,650 | 3,618,685 | 4,211,656 4,456, 669 
3,552,077 | 4,033,690 | 4,548,934 5,149, 630 
1,335,997 | 1,419,016 | 1,061,474 1,134, 492 
610, 587 666, 084 708,431 728, 298 
3,030,134 | 3,261,496 | 3,681,275 4,168, 262 
704, 848 565, 159 566, 620 4,196, 803 
912,389 | 7,997,947 | 8,051,496 5,587,421 
31,656,854 | 42,706,841 | 48,428,563 | 53,839,098 
900,842 | 1,164,336 | 1,276,140 1,748,912 
477,679 443,938 | 1,153,424 1,329, 623 
2,155,789 | 3,874,317 | 3,198,769 3,898,752 
1,504,596 | 1,738,796 | 1,819,712 1,745, 628 
2,541,718 | 3,416,232 | 8,896,261 4,520,723 
795,570 | 1,548,434 | 2,929, 604 5,420, 568 
78,930 238,940 190,072 250, 293 
40,111,978 | 55,126,834 | 62,892,545 | 72,753,596 
258, 486 147, 868 132,794 130, 675 
49,370,464 | 55,274,702 | 63,025,339 | 72,884,271 
21,619,221 | 30,454,186 | 33,056,501 | 38, 005, 163 
1,887,568 | 3,699,292 | 3,708,782 3,117,224 
989, 100 456,707 680,715 162,101 
938, 369 586,203 | 1,517,828 1,780, 564 
25,434,258 | 35,196,388 | 38,963,826 | 43,065,052 
5,491,859 | 6,512,814 | 7,328,859 8,097,835 
800,249 | 1,543,434 | 2,929,604 5, 420,567 
6,292,108 | 8,056,248 | 10,258,463 | 13,518,402 
1,860,080 | 3,104,591 | 2,852,039 3,530,610 
2,541,718 | 3,416,231 | 8,896,261 4,520,723 
4,242,300 | 5,501,244 | 7,054,750 8,249, 484 
8,644,098 | 12,022,066 | 13,803,050 | 16,300,817 
40,370,464 | 55,274,702 | 63,025,339 | 72,884,271 

64-7 65-6 64-9 61-4 
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2.—Hydro-Electric Power Commissions in other Provinces. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Streams Commission, originally created by 1 Geo. V, 
c. 5, and given additional powers by 3 Geo. V, c. 6, is authorized to ascertain the 
resources of the waters of the province, to make recommendations regarding their 
government and operation, and to carry out certain damming and similar operations. 
The Commission has not undertaken the direct production of electric power, but 
has provided assistance to power development and pulp and paper companies 
engaged in such works. It has itself constructed dams on several of the more 
important rivers, notably the St. Maurice, the St. Francis, and at the mouth of 
lake St. John and at lake Kenogami. Its activities are closely allied with the pulp 
and paper industry of the province. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Power Commission operates two generating 
stations at St. Margaret’s bay, N.S., one on the North East river, about two miles 
up from the mouth of the stream, operating under a head of 156 ft. and developing 
3,900 h.p., and the other at tidewater near the mouth of the North East river, 
operating under a head of 90 ft. and developing a total of 6,900 h.p. 


The hydro-electric station of the Lunenburg Gas Co. on the Mushamush river, 
a mile from Mahone, was also purchased and rebuilt. This plant operates under a 
head of 22 ft. and develops 875 h.p. The Commission is generating and, at present, 
selling all its power from the St. Margaret’s bay plants to the Nova Scotia Tram- 
ways and Power Co., and is selling power from the Mahone plant to the Lunenburg 
Gas Co. for distribution in Lunenburg and Riverport. 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission has 
constructed a power plant at the mouth of the Musquash river, operating under a 
head of 95 ft. with turbines aggregating 11,100 hp. The plant commenced oper- 
ation in May, 1923, and delivers power to the municipalities of St. John, Moncton, 
Fairville, Westfield, Fair Vale, Hampton, Norton, Sussex, Apohaqui, Petitcodiac 
and Salisbury. The Commission is also buying power from the Bathurst Co. and 
selling it to the town of Newcastle. 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Power Commission entered into a contract with the 
city of Winnipeg for a supply of power and built 164 miles of transmission lines 
from Winnipeg, connecting Oakville, Portage la Prairie, Carman, Morden and 
Roland. The Commission purchased the hydro plant of the Minnedosa Power 
Co. and also built a fuel plant at Virden, equipped with two oil engines aggregating 
240 h.p. The Minnedosa plant is equipped with a 125 h.p. water turbine, operating 
under a head of 19 ft., and two oil engines of 120 h.p. each. Minnedosa and Virden 


are not connected with the system of transmission lines, but are separately operated 
units. 
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VIIIT.—MANUFACTURES. 
1.—Evolution of Canadian Manufactures. 


Manufacture is defined as the operation of making wares from raw materials 
by the hands, by tools or by machinery, thus adding, in the phraseology of the 
economist, new utilities, and therefore additional value, to the already existing 
utilities and values of the raw material. Manufacture, in primitive societies and in 
the pioneer stages of new communities, is normally carried on within the household 
for the needs of the household, as was the case among the early settlers of Canada 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when domestic manufactures were 
carried on in combination with the cultivation of the soil, mainly at the times of 
the year when agricultural operations were suspended. At a later period in the 
evolution of society, small manufactures were carried on in specialized workshops 
for the needs of the immediate locality or neighbourhood, as was generally the cage 
in Eastern Canada in the first half of the nineteenth century. Later still, as a con- 
sequence of the introduction of machinery operated by steam or electric power—the 
so-called “industrial revolution”—and of the cheapening of transportation, manu- 
facture has to an ever-increasing extent been concentrated in factories, often em- 
ploying hundreds and even thousands of persons and producing for a national or 
even an international market. So far as Canada is concerned, this “ industrial 
revolution” may be said to have commenced shortly before Confederation and to 
be still in progress. The growth of manufacturing production since 1870 is outlined 
in this article and the accompanying Table 1, while the increasing importance of 
Canadian manufacturing for the international market may be illustrated by the 
statistics of Table 7 of the Trade and Commerce section of the 1920 Year Book, 
which shows that Canadian exports of manufactured produce increased from less 
than $3,000,000 per annum on the average of 1871-1875 to $614,000,000 in the 
post-war fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1920. Exports of “fully or chiefly manu- 
factured”’ products in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1925, amounted in value to 
$40,222,448, and exports of “partly manufactured” products to $161,376,031. 


Early Manufactures.—The type of manufactures established in a community 
will in the beginning be largely determined, more especially where transportation 
charges are high, by the raw materials available in that community. For example, 
probably the first agricultural process to be carried on by Europeans in what is 
now the Dominion of Canada was the raising of a crop of grain at Port Royal, 
Nova Scotia, in 1605; the first corresponding manufacturing process was the grind- 
ing of the grain in the autumn of that year. Other early manufactures were alsc 
necessarily connected with the satisfaction of the primary needs of human beings 
for food, clothing and shelter, and with the other primary need for protection. At 
a census of occupations taken in 1681, we find enumerated a comparatively large 
number of tailors and shoemakers, masons and carpenters, gunsmiths and edge-tool 
makers. 

The earlier manufactures were necessarily of a rather crude and primitive 
type, concerned with the production of commodities which were too bulky to bear 
the heavy transportation charges of those days, when only one round trip per year 
could be made between France and Quebec, and vessels were constantly subject 
to the storms of the North Atlantic and very frequently to the attacks of the 
English. Indeed, although the colonial policy of France under the old régime 
aimed at preventing the manufacture in Canada of any article which could be 
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imported from the mother country, the uncertainties of transportation due to the 
colonial wars of the period—France and England were at war for 34 years out 
of the 74 years between 1689 and 1763—led to a necessary relaxation of restrictions. 
On the occasion of the English capture of a convoy in 1705, the colonists were 
driven to manufacture rough cloth out of whatever fibres they could obtain, such 
as the Canadian nettle and the inner bark of the basswood. Such events led to 
the introduction of sheep-raising and the manufacturing of homespun woollens. 
The number of sheep in the colony increased from 1,820 in 1706 to 12,175 in 1720, 
28,022 in 1765, 84,696 in 1784 and 829,122 in Lower Canada alone in 1827. This 
increase in sheep approximately measures the growth of the manufacture of home- 
spun woollens. In the same year, according to census records, there were in Lower 
Canada 13,243 spinning-wheels, while 1,153,673 French ells of home-made cloth, 
808,240 French ells of home-made flannel and 1,058,696 French ells of home-made 
linen were produced. In 1842 Upper Canada produced 433,527 yards of home- 
made cloth, 166,881 yards of home-made linen and 727,286 yards of home-made 
flannel, and in 1848, 624,971 yards of fulled cloth, 71,715 yards linen and 1,298,172 
yards flannel. Nova Scotia in 1851 produced 119,698 yards fulled cloth, 790,104 
yards non-fulled cloth and 219,352 yards flannel. Such production of homespun 
goods did not materially interfere with the market for the more elaborate factory- 
made goods imported from the United Kingdom, but supplied the daughters of 
pioneer families with useful work in their own homes. 

In the days when ships were built of wood, Canada was advantageously 
situated with respect to their production. Pont-Gravé built two small vessels at 
Port Royal in 1606 and one at Tadoussac in 1608. Talon, in 1666, built on his 
private account a ship of 120 tons, and in 1672 a vessel of over 400 tons was on 
the stocks at Quebec. Ships were built for the French navy and for the West India 
trade. Under the British régime shipbuilding was conducted on a large scale in 
Quebec and New Brunswick, the industry reaching its climax of prosperity about 
1865, when 105 Quebec-built ships with a tonnage of 59,333 were placed on 
the register. Thereafter iron and steel ships eradually supplanted the wooden 
vessels, but the forests of Canada have since provided the raw material for the 
pulp and paper and other important industries. 

The manufacture of mineral products has been of comparatively recent date. 
Iron deposits in the St. Maurice region were worked as early as J733 and furnaces 
set up there for smelting in 1737 were in fairly constant operation until 1883. The 
iron and steel used in manufacturing in Canada, as well as the coal which has 
supplied the manufacturing industries with power, has in the main been imported 
from the United States, chiefly because the principal manufacturing centres of this 
country in the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes region were fairly conveniently situated 
with regard to the coal and iron supplies of the United States and far away 
from the coal and iron supplies of the Maritime Provinces. In recent years the short- 
age of coal has been made up for by the increasing use of electric power, and the 
great bulk of the pig-iron used in Canadian manufactures is now made in domestic 
blast-furnaces. 

The Introduction of the Factory System.—In Canada, as in the United 
States and in Great Britain, it was inevitable that manufactures, carried on in the 
household or in small adjoining workshops, should be supplanted in the leading 
industries of the country by manufactures carried on in factories. A factory has 
been defined as “an establishment where several workmen are collected for the pur- 
pose of obtaining greater and cheaper conveniences for labour than they could 
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procure individually at their homes, for producing results by their combined efforts 
which they could not accomplish separately and for preventing the loss occasioned 
by carrying articles from place to place during several processes necessary to complete 
their manufacture.” Such factories began to exist in Canada in the sixties and the 
seventies of the last century and have since that time become the dominant factor 
in Canadian manufacturing industry. 

Encouragement of Manufactures by Protective Tariffs..—In all new and 
developing countries, producing food products and raw materials in abundance, 
there comes to be at a certain stage a movement for working up these commodities 
within the country. Thus, a movement to promotea rise of manufacturing industries 
in Canada took place in the fifties of the last century, and in 1858 the Canadian 
Legislature enacted a protective tariff against which English exporters of manu- 
factured goods vehemently protested. Canada, however, claimed the right to raise 
her revenue in the manner which suited herself , and Great Britain did not contest 
the point. From that day to this, there has been an element of protection in Can- 
adian tariff legislation. For a considerable time, the protection afforded to Canadian 
manufacturers was described as “incidental protection”, and after Confederation 
the tariff was reduced in deference to the low tariff sentiment prevailing in the 
Maritime Provinces, which were commercial rather than manufacturing communities. 
However, after a commercial depression which took place in the 1870’s the people of 
Canada, at the general election of 1878, voted in favour of a higher tariff. 

The policy of protection was definitely adopted in 1879, when the manufacturer 
was given an increase in the duty on his finished product, offset in some cases, 
it is true, by higher duties on his raw materials. Sugar and molasses products 
comprised some twelve tariff items, seven bearing a compound duty, the average ad 
valorem duty imposed being 26-25 p.c. On the lines of cotton goods likely to be 
manufactured in Canada, duties were raised from 172 p.c. to rates, specific and ad 
valorem, equivalent on the importations of 1881 to 30 p.c. The duties on woollens, 
which were all in the 173 p.c. schedule in 1878, were practically doubled. On 
some of the 36 iron and steel articles enumerated in the schedule, the duties were 
specific, on some compound, but on the whole, there was an average duty of 16-17 
p.c. Pig iron, previously free, was made to pay $2a ton. The duty oniron billets, 
bars and rods was increased from 5 p.c. to 10 p.c. and 174 p.c., while manufactured 
iron and steel products and machinery were given 25 p.c. to 35 p.c. protection. 
On coal, both bituminous and anthracite, a duty of 50 cents a ton was imposed. 
The average ad valorem rate of duty on the dutiable imports in 1880 was 26-1 
p.c., as compared with 21-4 p.c. in 1878. The maximum percentage was reached 
in 1889, when the rate was 31-9 p.c. By 1896 there was a slight drop in the rate 
to 30-0 p.c., and the declining trend continued until 1918 and 1919, when a rate 
of 21-5 p.c. was recorded. In 1924 the rate was 22-9 p.c. and in 1925 23-3 p.c. 
These rates are based on the gross sums collected; if the refunds and drawbacks 
were allowed for, the net rate of customs duty would be substantially lower. 

Growth of Canadian Manufactures Prior to the War.—Until the later 
nineties, the growth of Canadian manufacturing industry was not particularly 
rapid, though the great fall in the prices of commodities during the period from 
1873 to 1897 was largely responsible for the comparatively slow growth of the 
values of manufactured commodities from $221,600,000 in 1870 to $469,800,000 
in 1890. Afterwards there was a change; the prices of commodities commenced 
to rise, while the industries generally shared in the advantages of the great growing 


! On this subject, see also the commencement of the subsection cn External Trade. 
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period from 1900 to 1912. The gross product of establishments with five hands 
or over increased from $368,700,000 in 1890 to $1,166,000,000 in 1910 and to 
$1,381,500,000 in 1915. The fundamental advantages of the position of Canada, 
her abundant raw material, her inexhaustible water power, her growing home 
market in the expanding West, had contributed to this result. 

In the present as in the past, Canadian manufacturing production has been 
chiefly dependent upon the use of Canadian raw material, though this is less true 
than formerly. Raw cotton, for example, is imported from the Southern States, 
hides from the Argentine, rubber from the Straits Settlements and Malay peninsula, 
sugar from Cuba and the British West Indies and wool from Australia and New 
Zealand, to supply the raw material for Canadian manufacturing industries. 

The Influence of the War.—The influence of the war upon the manufactures 
of Canada was profound and far-reaching, tending to promote the diversification of 
product and the production at home of many commodities which had previously 
been imported. On account of the practical suspension of the importation of 
manufactured goods of many kinds from Europe, enterprising Canadian manufac- 
turers were given opportunities of entering upon new lines of manufacture with 
practical control of the market. There was added to this the reflex effect of the 
ereat prosperity of agriculture, produced by the unprecedented prices of war-time, 
with the general result that industry worked at high pressure, not only to produce 
munitions and military supplies for the armies of the Allies, but also to make the 
manifold varieties of goods required for the stimulated civilian consumption. The 
world shortage of staple commodities, coupled with a strong domestic demand, 
gave Canadian industries in general a pronounced stimulus toward greater produc- 
tion, and in a great number of cases the capacity of manufacturing plants was 
increased; this increase created a demand for greater supplies of raw material. 
Incidentally, factory methods became more specialized and a high degree of admin- 
istrative and mechanical efficiency was attained, and Canada, partly owing to the 
industrial inactivity of Europe, assumed a new position as one of the leading manu- 
facturing countries of the world. The inflation of the war period led to unprece- 
dented figures of values produced. 

The great boom in Canadian manufactures described above reached its height 
in the summer of 1920, statistics for that year showing greatest gross and net 
value of products. Statistics for 1921, as published in Table 1, show a great decline 
in values, which does not mean a corresponding decline in quantity of production, 
though a certain decline undoubtedly took place. There was also some decline in 
1922, followed, however, by a general improvement during 19238. It would appear, 
speaking generally, that manufacturing industry has made some recovery from-the 
great depression of 1921 and that the rather low statistics for that year and for 
1922 were not more representative of normal conditions in Canadian manufacturing 
industries than were the extremely high figures of 1920. During the early months 
of 1924 the general outlook was good, but expectations of greater activity were 
not fulfilled during the secondand third quarters, and final statistics for that year 
will probably show little change from those of 1923: The outlook for 1925 is for 
a slight improvement. ; 


2.—Statistics of Manufactures. 
1.—Historical Statistics since 1871. 


The growth of large-scale production in manufactures during the past fifty years 
is evident from the statistics of Table 1, though this tendency has been less marked 
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in Canada than in more highly developed industrial communities, with larger popu- 
lations able to absorb a larger amount of standardized commodities. Even so, in 
the electoral district of South Toronto, the most important manufacturing centre of 
Ontario, the census of 1911 showed that one-half of the industrial establishments 
employed 90 p.c. of the workers. Inthe period immediately preceding the Great War 
many consolidations of independent manufacturing plants were effected, involving 
large economies in the purchase of materials and in selling expenses. 


The historical Table 1 shows fairly well the advance of the “industrial revolu- 
tion” (which might better be called “evolution”’) in Canada. The average capital 
per manufacturing establishment, the average number of employees per establish- 
ment, and the average value of product per establishment, if allowance be 
made for the inflation of values and generally disturbed conditions of the war period, 
have continued to increase. If the consolidation of industry lessens the chances 
of an employee becoming a master, it must also be remembered that the amounts 
paid to employees in salaries and wages have also increased, so that the position 
of the average employee has been greatly ameliorated, though the lack of statistics 
on Canadian prices before 1890 prevents any detailed comparison of the purchasing 
power of the average wages of the worker of 1870 and of the employee of the 
present. 


The Censuses of Manufactures.—The comparability of the statistics of 
various censuses is seriously affected by the different methods employed in census- 
taking. In the censuses of 1870, 1880 and 1890, all manufacturing establish- 
ments were included, the instructions to enumerators running as follows:—“An 
industrial establishment is a place where one or several persons are employed, in 
manufacturing, altering, making up or changing from one shape into another 
materials for sale, use or consumption, quite irrespectively of the amount of capital 
employed or of the products turned out. All repairs, mending or custom work are 
understood to be industrial products and are to be entered accordingly, by value, in 
the returns of industrial establishments.” 

In the statistics of 1900, 1905 and 1910, however, only establishments employ- 
ing five hands and upwards were included. The 1901 instructions were that no 
manufacturing establishment or factory was to be so recognized for census purposes 
if it did not employ at least five persons, either in the establishment itself or ag 
piece-workers employed out of it. This, however, did not apply to cheese and butter 
factories nor to certain mineral industries. The 1911 instructions stated that every 
factory in operation during the whole or part of 1910, and employing five or more 
persons, was to make a fullreport. All flour mills, saw and shingle mills, lime kilns, 
brick and tile works, butter and cheese factories, fish-curing plants, electric light and 
power plants whatsoever, were nevertheless to be included. The statistics for 1915 
included only establishments having an output of $2,500 or over, irrespective of the 
number of persons employed, except in the case of flour and grist-mills, butter and 
cheese factories, fish-preserving factories, saw-mills, brick and tile yards, lime kilns 
and electric light plants, where all plants were included. 

Under the Statistics Act of 1918, the policy of including mines, fisheries, 
manufactures and other industrial production in the decennial census was 
abandoned and an annual “census of industry” substituted therefor. (See first 
annual report of the Dominion Statistician, pp. 30-36). 

In the census of industry for 1917, the limit of output was withdrawn and all 
establishments reporting to the Bureau were included, the effect being an increase 
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in the number of establishments included from 21,306 in 1915 to 34,3921 in 1917—an 
increase due mainly to change of method, rather than to a change in the actual 
number of industrial establishments existing in the Dominion. In the taking of 
an annual canvass of the wide scope of the Canadian industrial census, it is inevitable 
that changes in the number of reporting industries shall be made from time to 
time, interfering with the comparability of the results. The statistics in regard to 
a large number of the custom and repair industries were not collected for 1922, 
resulting in the dropping from the compilation of the entire group of ‘“‘construction, 
hand trades and repairs.” Again, several custom industries, such as the custom 
clothing industry in the textile group, were not compiled for 1922. For 1923 
again, statistics of ship and bridge-building and of various clay-products industries 
were collected and included for the first time. The result has been that, in order 
to restore the desired comparability between statistics of various years, a complete 
revision of all figures from 1917 to 1923 has been made. Considerable changes 
have resulted, but statistics of these years are now free of all inaccuracies due to 
changes in methods of collection or compilation. 


Censuses of Manufactures in Recent Years.—The census of manu- 
factures has since 1917 been taken annually by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
instead of quinquennially as theretofore. The last of the quinquennial censuses 
was taken in 1916 for the calendar year 1915, and annual censuses have been taken 
in the years from 1918 to 1924 for the years 1917 to 1923. 

In any comparison between the results of the 1915 quinquennial census and the 
subsequent annual censuses, the rapid rise in prices must be borne in mind, and in 
comparisons between these annual censuses themselves the same factor must be 
taken into account. Thus, the new Canadian index number of wholesale prices, 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, was 248-2 in 1920, as compared with 
213-2 in 1919, 207-8 in 1918, 174-6 in 1917 and 115-6 in1915. In 1921, however, 
there was a great decline to 177-3—a decline of approximately 28-6 p.c. from the 
preceding year. Under such circumstances, it was inevitable that up to 1920 
phenomenal advances in the money value of manufactured products should have 
been recorded, and that wages and salaries paid should also have greatly advanced 
since 1915. It was equally inevitable that in all these respects 1921 should show 
a great decline, due in much larger measure to the fall in values than to the decrease 
in physical production. In 1923 the index number was 153-0—an increase of less 
than 1 p.c. over 1922 and a drop of 11 p.c. from 1921 prices. This would indicate 
that the comparatively small decline in the gross production of manufactured 
goods in 1922 was entirely due to declining values and that the increased production 
- of 1923 has resulted from larger quantities. (See Table 3). me 

In Table 1 are presented statistics showing by provinces the development 
of Canadian manufacturing industries during the half-century from 1870 to 1923. 
Particularly notable is the increase in the manufactures of British Columbia from 
$2,900,000 in 1880 to $176,000,000 in 1923, and of Manitoba from $3,400,000 in 
1880 to $97,000,000 in 1923. Saskatchewan also shows an increase from $2,400,000 
in 1905 to $34,000,000 in 1923 and Alberta from $5,000,000 in 1905 to $54,000,000 
in 1923. Thus the West is rapidly becoming an important contributor to Canadian 
manufacturing production. : 

1 The subsequent decision to omit the group of “onstruction, hand trades and repairs’’ from the census 
of manufactures, together with other less important changes, accounts for the reduction of the number of 


manufacturing establishments in 1917, as appearing in Table 1, to 22,838, a comparable figure with the 
2,642 establishments recorded in 1923. 
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1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, 1870-1923. 


(Allestablishmentsirrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- 

Provinces, lish- 
ments. 

1870. No. 

CRbagae > Oe. 22 41,259 

Nova Scotia....... 4,912 

ew Brunswick.... 3,479 

Quebec..... 13,818 

Oniane® ces kok 19,050 
1880. 

Canada yl. .cs8 i655 .k 49,722 
Pele. taland:.» sen 40: 1,617 
Nova Scotia....... 5,493 
New Brunswick.... 3,005 
Quepes:s sxe eee.. 15,754 
RTO. es ts 23,070 
Manitoba.......... 344 
British Columbia. . 415 
The eae one 24 

1 

Canadars 2) 0.6t.<: 75, 964 
Pun walands, fo4, .- 2,679 
Nova Scotia....... 10,495 
New Brunswick.... 5,429 
CMGDAU. .ceteh Tae .ce 23,034 
Onita trot Saas, Sten 82,151 
Manrtoba ss6 me... 1,031 
British Columbia. . 770 
The Territories..... 375 

1890. 

Canadal.............. 14,065 

1900. 

Canadas (fico 14,650 
Pe Bo island.. cs vers 334 
Nova Scotia....... 1,188 
New Brunswick.... 919 
Graebec..viere neh ate 4,845 
OOLATIO. 333.45 e aah 6, 543 
Manitobasiciascs 0. 324 
Alberta and 

Saskatchewan.... 105 
British Columbia. . 392 
1905. 

Canadaroeese ss. a) 12,547 
P. E. Island... 223 
Nova Scotia 720 
New Brunswick.... 531 
Quebec..... 4,115 
Ontario testes: +. - 6,163 
Manitoba gc deec ss « 280 
Saskatchewan...... 55 
BAD GEGes statis as < « 97 
British Columbia. . 363 

1910. 

Canada, ..i2.220.0: 19,218 
PI elagd.icccss ss 442 
Nova Scotia....... 1,480 
New Brunswick.... 1,158 
Quebec.... 6,584 
CORBATIOS Sica ves oh 8,001 
Manitoba.......... 439 
Saskatchewan...... 173 
Pulte. 4c: aS eee 290 
British Columbia. . 651 

1915. 

Canada?..............] 15,593 
8. Ieland.....3; 261 
Nova Scotia....... 781 
New Brunswick.... 630 

ebec. 5, 743 
PAOD Res hswees 5s 6,538 
Manitoba.......... 499 
Saskatchewan...... 238 
Alberta............ 282 
British Columbia. . 621 


Capital. 


$ 
77,964, 020 
6,041,966 
5,976,176 
28,071,868 
37,874,010 


165,302, 623 
2,085,776 
10, 183, 060 
8,425. 289 
59,216,992 
80, 950,847 
1,383,331 
2,952,835 
104,500 


353,213,000 
2,911,963 
19 , 730, 736 
15,821,855 
116,974,615 
175, 972,021 
5, 684, 237 
14,404,394 
1,713,179 


Em- 
ployees. 


No. 
187,942 
15,595 
18,352 
66,714 
87,281 


254,935 
5,767 
20,390 
19,922 
85,673 
118,308 
1,921 
2,871 
83 


369,595 
7,910 
34,944 
26,675 
116, 753 
166,322 
4,403 
11,507 
i,081 


and wages. 


Cost of 
materials. 


Salaries 


$ 
124, 907, 846 
5,806, 257 
9,431,760 
44,555,025 
65, 114, 804 


179, 918,593 
1,829,210 
10,022,030 
11,060, 842 
62,563, 967, 
91,164, 156 
1,924,821 
1,273,816 
79,751 


250,759, 292 
2,092,067 
16,062,479 
12,501,453 
80,712, 496 

127,737,371 
5, 688, 151 
5,119,258 

846,017 


$ 
40,851,009 
3,176,266 
3,869,360 
12,389,673 
21,415,710 


59, 429, 002 
807; 208 
4,098,445 
3,866,011 
18,333, 162 
30,604,031 
755,507 
929, 213 
85,425 


100, 415,350 
1,101,620 
7,238,111 
5,970,914 

30,461,315 
49,730,359 
1,905,981 
3,586,897 
425,153 


(Establishments with five hands and over.) 


446,916,487) 339,173 


2,081,766 
34,586,416 
20,741,170 

142,403,407 
214,972,275 
7,539,691 


1,689,870 
22,901,892 


833,916, 155 
1,553,916 
74,599,538 
26,461, 664 
251, 730, 182 
390,875, 465 
27,070,665 
3,820,975 
5,400,371 
52, 403,379 


1,247,583, 609 
2,013,365 
79,596,341 
36, 125, 012 
326,946, 925 
595,394, 608 
47,941,540 
7,019,951 
29,518, 346 
123,027,521 


1,958, 705, 230 
1,841,690 
125, 754,562 
45,970,488 
530,312,464 
946,619,114 
94,690, 750 
14, 736,860 
41,198,897 
157,580,405 


272,033 


3,804 
23/284 
22) 158 
110,329 
161, 757 

5,219 


1,168 
11,454 


383,920 

2,770 
23; 754 
19,170 
116, 748 
184,526 
10, 113 

1,376 

1,983 
23, 480 


515, 203 
3,762 
28,795 
24,755 
158, 207 
238,817 
17,325 
3,250 
6,980 
33,312 


a beter et et 


1 These statistics are not available by provinces. 
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79,234,311 


113 , 249,350} 266,527,858 


445,998 
5,613,571 
5,748,990 

36,550,655 

5G, 548, 286 
2,419,549 


465,763 
5,456, 538 


162,155,578 
409,915 
9,139,371 
6,497,161 
46,514,619 
80,729,889 
5,800, 707 
681,381 
1,129,272 
11,253, 263 


241,008,416] 601,509,018 
531,017| 1,816,804 
10,628,955] 26,058,315 
8,314,212] 18°516,096 
69,432,967] 184374; 053 
117, 645, 784| 297,580, 125 
10,912,866] 30,499,829 
1,936,284] 2° 747/266 
4,365,661] 9,998,777 
17,240,670] 29,917,753 


283,311,505) 791,943,433 
543,954) 1,499,066 
17,175,818} 46,194,004 
8,767,230} 21,314,643 
80,324,171] 213,754,115 
140,609,691) 410,670,537 


1,319,058 
13,161,077 
10,814,014 
86,679,779 

138, 230, 400 

7,955, 504 


1,121,342 
7,246, 684 


Tee SMES oe ied 


products. 


Net 
value of 


Gross 
value of 
products. 


$ $ 
96,709,927] 221,617,773 
6,531,848] 12,338,105 
7,935,927) 17,367,687 
82,650,157} 77,205,182 
49,591,995] 114, 706,799 


129,757,475] 309, 676, 068 
1,570,998] 3,400,208 
8,553,296] 18,575,326 
7,451,816} 18,512,658 

42,098,291} 104,662,258 
66,825,714] 157,989,870 


1,488, 205 
1,652,968 
116,187 


219, 088, 594 
2,253,843 
14,905,913 
11,348, 202 
66, 747, 087 
111,504,555 
4,467,031 
6,880,670 
981,293 


214,525,517 
1,007,650 


3,413,026 
2,926, 784 
195,938 


469, 847, 886 

4,345,910 
30,968,392 
23,849, 655 
147,459,583 
239, 241, 926 
10, 155, 182 
11,999, 928 

1,827,310 


368, 696, 723 


481,053,375 
2,326, 708 


10,431,436] 23,592,513 
10,158,456] 20,972,470 
71,608,215} 158, 287,994 
103, 303, 086|/241, 533,486 


4,971,935 


843, 645 
12,201,094 


Ve ae feat Se at Pm Te | 


564, 466, 621 
1,319,666 
26,647,869 
16,906,206 
166,527,603 
282,230, 100 
23,173,780 
3,584,866 
8,790,048 
35, 286, 483 


589, 603,792 
1,087, 757 
33,151,815 
15,989,257 
167,449,884 
304; 861,302 


13,389,569] 38,529,386] 21,952,060 


2,440,062] 7,417,166 
4,791,281] 20,699,967 
15,269,729] 41,864,549 


5,938,040 
8,716, 254 
30,457,423 


12,927,439 


1,964,987 
19,447,778 


706, 446,578 
1,696,459 
31,987,449 
21,833,564 
216,478,496 
361,372,741 
27,857,396 
2,443,801 
4,979,932 
37,796,740 


1,165,975,639 
3,136,470 
52,706, 184 
35,422, 302 
350, 901, 656 
/579,810, 225 
53,673, 609 
6, 332, 132 
18,788,825 
65, 204, 236 


1,381,547,225 
2,586,823 
69,345,819 
37,303, 900 
381, 203/999 
715, 501,839 
60,481, 446 
13,355,206 
29,416, 221 
72,321,972 


ployees in establishments employing 5 handsand over hag not been 
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1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, 1870-1923'—con. 
(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- : Net Gross 

; : : Em- Salaries Cost of 

Provinces. lish- Capital. . value of value of 

niente. ployees.| and wages. | materials. products. | products. 
1917. No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

Canadage.. ec ch 22,838] 2,696, 154,030 621,694) 509,382,027 1,541,087,416|1,332,180,767 2,878,268,183 
PPE Pislanc schists 418 2,225,482 1,588 693,149 3,088,718 1,816,986 4,905, 704 
Nova Scotia.....-- 1,387 128,052,239] 25,814} 19,177,657 102,456,085| 58,751,437| 161,207,522 
New Brunswick.... 987 64,010,777| 20,201) 13,192,740 32,466,048] 27,996,000 60,462, 048 

7,193 793,589,489} 191,969) 143,291,802 385,486,685] 396,539, 787), 782,026,472 

9,471] 1,802,675, 630) 306,270 264,442,393! 795,095,511 685,063,845) 480,159,356 

816 95,530,452| 20,055) 17,381,806 69,884,850| 45,062,533} 114,947,383 

633 30,096, 623 6,846 5,906,150} 22,093,445 15,529,428} 37,622,873 

Alberta. sce idee 720 60,552,814] 10,191 9,323,221) 42,725,021} 26,105,121 68,830, 142 
British Columbia. . 1,202 215,681,355} 38,689} 35,864,308 87,764,650) 74,978,844) 162,743,404 
Se white whey hel il 3,739, 169 (il 118,801 26,403 336, 786 363,189 

1918. 

Ganadak .....0 75 eels 22,910) 2,926,815, 424) 618,305 582, 457, 488|1,829,040,369 1,460,723,777|3,289,764,146 
PB. islands cae. 390 2,606,886 1,266 670,093 8,354,829 1, 737,195 5,092,024 
Nova Scotia....... 1,357 126,563,220} 23,909} 20,475,961 89,667,282| 57,838,599) 147,505,881 
New Brunswick.... 909 72,783,311) 18,443) 13,338,342 33,222,984) 32,231,038) 65,454,022 
Quebec: .....c0 620+ 7,300 833,095,963} 190,646} 163,483,036 454,378,411| 420,651,473) 875,024,884 
Ontario. pe ecescee 9,701| 1,460,384,637| 307,283 300,963, 759] 974,277,838) 760, 245,667 1,734,523 ,505 
Manitoba 4. 786 96,382,644) 20,289) 19,740,123) 88, 545,136) 45,096,245) 133,641,381 
Saskatchewan...... 577 35,435,976 6,348 6,705,910] 28,394,364) 15,900,874 44,295, 238 
Al Dertanc couse 638 58,284,599 8,457 8,857,536] 53,159,734| 24,747,604) 77,907, 338 
British Columbia. . 1,188 237,645,059] 41,605} 48,119,819 104,023,957) 102,038,534] 206,062,491 
Wiwkoni. seer ocieate oe 14 3,633, 729 59 102,909 20,834 236,548 257,382 

1919. 

Canad4. Ui cscccicies ee 23,249] 3,095,025, 799) 611,008 618, 463, 139/1,780,629,840| 1,509,870,745 3,290,500,585 
Po Bi ilsland. cece 402 2,462,324 1,295 789,382 4,005,474 2,225,391 6, 230,865 
Nova Scotia....... 1,392 126,072,240) 23,437) 19,992,903) 71, 100,630} 57,179,576] 128,280,206 
New Brunswick.... 938 87,428,854] 22,262 17,710,448] 51,643,683 43,647,725| 95,291,408 
Quepec......-.2+-- 7,551 906,421,665) 186,202) 172,373,664] 496, 716,322| 438,879,496) 935,595,818 
Ontario: cectseeierd 9,626] 1,516,458,331) 291,740 304,314,318] 894,055,235) 732,279,292 1,626,334,527 
Manitoba saniedee ee 777 101,709,099} 21,963} 24,528,624 83,948,482] 50,330,559} 134,279,041 
Saskatchewan...... 625 30,035,353 7,240 8,789,389] 32,167,014 19,038,862] 51,205,876 
Albertalcvige- cetpscte 664 60, 233,769) 10,802} 12,837,805 52,885,069} 34,039,386] 86,924,455 
British Columbia. . 1,263 260,652,116] 46,034) 57,067,542 94,091,505] 132,095,198} 226,186, 703 
Yukon. aa Peete 11 3,552,048 33 59,064 16,426 155, 260 171, 686 

1 

Canada... 2a sade. 23,351| 3,371, 940,653) 609,586) 732,120, 585)/2,085,271,649 1,686,978,408|3,772,250,057 
P. bh. Island.......+ 384 2,734,719 1,327 888,121 4,164, 223 2,221,746 6,385,969 
Nova Scotia....... 1,388 141,549,856] 23,834) 26,127,781 85, 724,785| 63,274,708) 148,999, 493 
New Brunswick.... 928 105,671,688) 19,241) 19,505,048 60,812,641) 46,910,631] 107,723,272 
Quepec.........---- 7,677| 1,028,226, 105] 186,308 205,829,155} 553,558,520) 517,693, 125 1,071,251,645 
Ontario. o.se seeks 9,473] 1,668,079,488) 300,794] 369,846, 193 1,071,843,374| 822,570, 783 1,894,414,157 
Manitoba.........- 773 112,896,616] 24,481) 33,357,872) 92, 729,271| 65,492,637) 158,221,908 
Saskatchewan...... 639 31, 727,162 7,182| 10,249,392) 34,894,105] 24,655,529] 59, 549,634 
JIN Voy S as? epee adem agndn 722 61,063,132] 11,387} 15,903,609] 56,139,646 32,466,428] 88,606,074 
British Columbia p 

and eure Seceins 1,367| 219,991,887] 35,132) 50,413,414) 125,405,084 111,692,821] 237,097,905 

@ANRGAe tees 22,235] 3,190,026,358) 456,076 518, 785, 137|1,366,893,685 1,209,143,344|2,576,087,029 
IPP Ri slands.imcen-r 339 2,308, 216 893 522,488 2,516,415 1,356,940} _3,873,355 
Nova Scotia....... 1,208 105, 254, 364 4,521] 14,400,509} 41,099,835} 36,384,726 77,484,561 
New Brunswick.... 867 99,204,791) 12,441) 10,678,721} 32,151,631 23,193,562] 55,345,193 
Quebec.........-.-- 7,173 981,177,681] 146,763] 151,474,436) 390,119,293 361,964,897| 752,084,190 
Ontario........-.:- 9,328) 1,613,486, 222) 228,943] 274,061, 696 704,814,433] 625, 170,507/1,329,984,940 
Manitoba.........- 775 93,334,151] 14,851) 19,945,727) 60,596, 556| 45,431,304) 106,027,860 
Saskatchewan...... 600 30,265,504) 4,343] 5,677,449) 25,589,403] 15,092,337} 40,681,740 
Alberta... . 00% wees 709 55,685, 908 8,227] 10,072,714] 38,912,502) 26,152,276 60,064,778 
British Columbia 

and Yukon Tea. 1,236} 209,309,521| 25,094} 31,951,397] 76,093,617| 74,396, 795| 150,490,412 

Ori 22,541| 3,244,302, 410] 474,430] 510, 431,312/1,283,774,723| 1,198,434,407|2,482,209,130 
P. E. Island........ 352 2,946,329] 1,127 628,540} 2,621,443) 1,787,569| 4,409,012 
Nova Scotia....... 1,163] 106,647,616} 34,286] 12,192,652} 38,003,168] 29,985,794) 67,988,962 
New Brunswick.... 897} 82,230,895] 14,351] 12,201,014] 38,059,376] 26,821,281] 64,880,657 
Quebec............-| 7,410}  970,019,442| 147,952] 144,368,667] 337,752, 977| 370,276,067) 708,029, 044 
Ontario...........- 9,388] 1,696, 738,996] 243,297| 275,559, 006| 678, 746,675| 617, 752,828|1,296,499,503 
Manitoba.......... 781| ' 88,779,517} 14,188] 18,274,012] 54,630,668] 41,326,416] 95,957,084 
Saskatchewan...... 614] 31, 101,612| 4/196] 5,618,174] 22,450,051] 16,357,481) 38,807,532 
Alberta.......:. nae 672| 55,514,624| 7,461] 9,493,543] 30,306,395] 22,813,091} 53,119,486 
British Columbia 

and Yukon....... 1, 264 210,323,379| 27,5721 32,095,704! 81,203,970! 71,313,880) 152,517,850 


1 Statistics of the construction and custom and repair industries were not collected for 1922 and 1923; 
the figures for these industries for 1917 to 1921 have consequently been deducted from the totals as 
previously published. The industries excluded comprise custom clothing, dyeing and laundry work, 
boot, jewelry, automobile and bicycle repairing, blacksmithing and custom and repair work by foundries. 


MANUFACTURES BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
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1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, 1870-1923— 
concluded. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


SSS > 
Estab- Net 


Provinces, lish- Capital. 
ments, 
192%, No. $ 
Canadaxnii icc A: 22,642) 3,380,322, 950 
DS Telangs ss... 368 2,821,440 
Nova Scotia....... 1,193} 106,947,436 
New Brunswick.... 872 84,563,968 
Quebec... 7,142] 1,009,898, 982 
Ontation. bes. oes. 9,549] 1,775, 493, 340 
Manitoba.......... 803 92,426,674 
Saskatchewan...... 647 29,891,835 
Atbartancs) bcc 32 723 61, 659, 305 
British Culumbia 
and Yukon....... 1,345} 216,619,970 


Him- 


Salaries 


ployees.| and wages. 


No. 
525, 267 
2,745 
17,179 
16,221 
163,622 
262,770 
14,816 
4,105 
8,767 


35,042 


Cost of 
materials. 


$ $ 
571, 470. 028}1,476,140,139 


626, 693 

13, 226,378 
12,868,164 
164,356,082 
307,866,314 
18,394, 484 
5,384,958 
10,633,705 


38,113,250 


2,766, 092 
50, 103,942 
40, 181,251 

396, 714,471 

779, 943.613 
55,973, 093 
19,333, 620 
31,612,377 


93,511, 680 


value of 
products. 


405 


Gross 
value of 
products. 


$ $ 
1,811,025,375|/2,781,165,514 


1,696, 729 


4,462,821 


31,880,906) 81,984,848 


29,932,755 


70,114,006 


414,388,925] 811, 103,396 
671, 939, 695/1,451,883,308 


41,361,438 
15,004, 191 
22,725, 424 


82,095,312 


97,334,531 
34,337,811 
54,337,801 


175, 606, 992 


eee ee Selo) ee 


2.—Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, 1917=1923.! 
(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- 

Industrial Groups. lish- 
ments. 

No. 

Canada. oe 22,5838 
Vegetable products.| 3,816 
Animal products.... 5,486 
Textile products.... 1,360 
Wood and paper.... 7,255 
Iron and its pro- 

acts seo. e 1,404 
Non-ferrous metals. 296 
Non-metailic min- 

EDIE dtd ete et 1,410 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 539 
Miscellaneous _ in- 

MRS EPISB Sam siaseys sc 1272 

918. 

Caraga ee ret 22,910 
Vegetable products. 3,824 
Animal products.... 5,493 
Textile products.... 1,394 
Wood and paper.... 7,281 
Tron and its pro- 

ohite) (eis See eae 1,397 
Non-ferrous metals. 286 
Non-metallic min- 

Braise Nee Neo! 1, 264 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 534 
Miscellaneous in- 

dustries.......... 1,487 

1919, 

STAG A Ne oo bcs: 23,249 
Vegetable products.| 3,964 
Animal products.... 5, 433 
Textile products.... 1,524 
Wood and paper... . 7,628 
Tron and its pro- 

Dich. fe: 1,523 
Non-ferrous metals. 311 
Non-metallic min- 

tl) eo 1,048 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 406 
Miscellaneous in- 

PNSETIBB) Ss cicinons 1,417 


Capital. 


$ 
2,696,154, 030 
274,722,765 
207,165, 245 
196, 823, 197 
537,731, 225 


634, 642, 989 
69,421,911 


150, 328, 144 
175, 836, 690 
449,481, 864 


2,925,815, 424 
310,556,340 
225,949, 731 
232, 678,413 
599,594, 273 


631, 390, 223 
78,075,726 


168,367,861 
162,912, 627 
517,290, 230 


3,095, 025,799 
336,730,861 
242,003,094 
257, 860, 265 
707,052,570 


611, 291,790 
80, 288, 911 


201,452,109 
106, 110,959 


552, 235, 240 


Em- 
pioyees. 


No. 
621, 694 


153,751 


142,416 
18,220 


22,284 
56,153 
37,949 


618,305 
63,197 
51,085 
82,144 

150,732 


127, 246 
17,741 


20,940 
56,391 
48 , 829 


611, 008 
69,780 
54,372 
87,275 

166,176 


129, 157 
17,108 


22,852 
14,719 
49,569 


~~" See foot-note to Table 1 on opposite page. 


Salaries 
and wages. 


$ 
509, 382, 027 
44,780,329 
35,753, 133 
51,189, 060 
115, 137,384 


140,334, 255 
15,898, 890 


19,360, 952 
51,505,484 
35, 422, 540 


582, 457, 488 
49,788,771 
40,970, 545 
54, 754, 968 

130,348, 989 


148,361, 634 
17,635,814 


20,397,078 
66, 741,341 
53,358, 348 


618, 463, 139 
62,545, 616 
50,709, 455 
69, 661,851 

157, 240, 646 


162,103,816 
18,338,421] 


25, 443,422 
15, 255, 350 
57, 164, 562 


Cost of 
materials. 


$ 
1,541,087,416 
365, 483, 928 
320,302,039 
132,479,763 
149, 927,482 


357, 688 , 333 
46,445, 469 


38,724,530 
99,068,092 
30, 967,785 


1,829,040,369 
409,813, 120 
348,773,348 
182,529, 695 
168, 154, 574 


393, 204, 670 
40,988,990 


56,541,480 
178, 227, 423 
50, 807,069 


1,780,629,840 
497,887, 117 
401, 105, 903 
213, 282, 721 
215, 115, 868 


249,399, 965 
33,393,739 


64,768, 623 
45,399, 060 
60,276,844 


Net 
value of 
products. 
$ 
1,332,180,767 
181,072, 143 
124, 103,990 
115, 739, 096 
248 , 986,564 


334, 616,810 
41,089,351 


60, 802, 754 
131,381,995 
94, 438, 064 


1,460,723,777 
188,009, 655 
131, 220,539 
137,903,308 
282,110,061 


330,388,308 
38,406,413 


56,791, 607 
157,923,196 
137,970, 690 


1,509,870,745 
199,785,015 
142,322,561 
163,841,996 
359, 322,951 


348 , 540,736 
38, 113, 823 


63,111, 247 
49,168, 100 
145. 664,316 


Gross 
value of 
products. 
$ 

2,873,268,183 
546, 556, 066 
444, 406,029 
248, 218,859 
398,914,046 


692,305, 143 
87,484, 820 


99,527,284 
230, 450, 087 
125, 405, 849 


3,289,764,146 
597,822, 775 
479,993, 887 
320, 433, 003 
450, 264, 635 


723,592,978 
79,395,403 


113,333,087 
336, 150, 619 
188,777,759 


3,290,500,585 
697, 672, 132 
543/428, 464 
377,124,717 
574, 453, 819 


597,940,701 
71,507,562 


127,879,870 
94,567,160 
205, 941, 160 


406 


ee 
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2._Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, 1917=1923-— 


conclu 


ded. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- 
Industrial Groups. lish- 
ments. 
No. 
1920. 

@anadaxecieiecnes: 23,351 
Vegetable products} 4,219 
Animal products.... 4,823 
Textile products.... 1,304 
Wood and paper.... 7,867 
Iron and its pro- 

ducts. . 1,690 
Non-ferrous metals. 324 
Non-metailic min- 

GLals. ere neces 1,176 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 464 
Miscellaneous in- 

dustries.......... 1,484 

1921 

Canadass.cke saccuer 225200 
Vegetable products.| 3,946 
Animal products. .. 5,051 
Textile products.... 1,627 
Woc i and paper.... 7,152 
Tron and its pro- 

ucts... deewsesters 1,138 
Non-ferrous metals. 344 
Non-metallic min- 

eval scot ganemanad 1,075 
Chemicals and al- 

lied products..... 468 
Miscellaneous in- 

GuStries sgatesnrrs 1,434 

1922. 

Canadas. :sancen ents 22,541 
Vegetable products} 4,355 
Animal products. . . 5,118 
Textile products... . 1,709 
Wood and paper.... 6, 983 
Tron and its pro- 

dueteiet in tar: 1,040 
Non-ferrous rr etals. 325 
Non-metallic min- 

Opalse. epeacse 1,095 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 469 
Miscellaneous in- 

dustries.......... 1,447 

1928. 

Canada... .4:c65005 22,642 
Vegetable products.| 4,427 
Animal products. . . 5,078 
Textile products.... 1,817 
Wood and paper... . 6, 875 
Tron and its pro- 

ducts.. 1,000 
Non-ferrous metals. 333 
Non-metallic min- 

CFSI8. eo Socmeen ett 1,091 
Chemicals and 

allied products. . 475 
Miscellaneous 

industries........ 1,546 


Capital. 


$ 
3,371, 940, 653 
394, 123,233 
221,792, 457 
302,758, 185 
772, 086, 812 


642,904, 322 
109, 382,038 


223,541,735 
122,123,730 
583, 228, 146 


190,026,358 


360, 945, 194 
200, 697, 527 
260, 158, 327 
775, 207,859 


575, 680, 424 


104,079, 490 
209, 641,529 
118,382, 642 
585, 233,366 


3,244,302, 410 


371,361, 682 
201,829,414 
268,065, 288 
761, 188,396 


526, 109, 953 
102, 208,275 


238, 691, 461 
118, 025, 483 


656, 822 


“4, 


508 


3,380,322, 950 
385,725, 299 
207,000, 471 
283,248) 204 
801, 085, 402 


552,272,800 
106, 644, 467 


243, 519, 222 
126,537,481 


674, 289, 604 


1 See note to Tablel. 


f EKm- 


ployees. 


No. 
609, 586 
72,380 
48 , 687 
87,730 
143, 731 


146, 204 
23,162 


27,361 
17, 633 
42, 678 


456,076 
61,161 
45,726 
76,379 

111,322 


77,080 
17, 936 


24,393 
12,571 
29,508 


474,430 
63, 217 
49,595 
88, 048 

118, 462 


74, 588 
18, 222 


22,468 
14,082 
25,748 


525, 267 
65,395 
61,517 
92, 669 

128, 404 


88,071 
21,409 


24,978 
15, 149 
27,675 


Salaries 
and wages. 


$ 
732, 120,585 
75, 695,530 
54, 291, 606 
84, 433, 609 
171, 610, 460 


205,414,599 
27,895, 348 


34,406, 423 
22,193, 421 
56,179,594 


518, 785, 137 
63, 130,893 
48, 124, 667 
71,321, 288 

131,089, 861 


98, 363, 983 
22,692, 784 


28,374, 655 
16,192,457 
39, 494, 554 


510, 431,312 
64, 424, 922 
49,933,679 
76,224,361 

132,084, 914 


90, 605, 157 
21,451, 629 


27, 204, 642 
16,770,503 
31,731,505 


571, 470,028 
67,441, 626 
52,870, 124 
81, 244, 205 

147,315,373 


115, 453, 809 
25,015, 665 


29,280,591 
18, 433, 679 
34,414, 956 


Cost of 
materials. 


$ 
2,085,271,649 
532,484,195 
400, 496, 354 
256, 233,300 
308, 282, 282 


349, 642, 666 
48, 434, 120 


74, 200, 407 
62, 644, 608 
52,853, 767 


1,366,893, 685 
364, 123,395 
267,878, 165 
164, 189, 109 
203,856, 170 


194,725,179 
31, 489, 989 


67, 780, 080 
43, 108,870 
29,842,728 


1,283,774,723 
330, 589, 052 
264,078, 631 
153,066, 593 
206, 682, 820 


168 , 282, 265 
30,861,895 


63,377, 262 
47,039,926 
19,796, 279 


1,470,140,139 
337,790, 150 
273,995, 639 
176,445, 427 
236, 808, $42 


256, 417,991 
42,775, 264 


69,302, 684 
54,638,062 
21,966, 080 


Net 
value of 
products. 
$ 
1,686,978,408 
234,317,527 
152,995, 130 
173, 741,035 
415, 784,276 


365,473,097 
52,847,178 


85, 216,316 
65, 183, 212 
141, 420, 637 


1,209,143,344 
205, 448, 326 
111,534,101 
140,773, 447 
283, 260,565 


187, 672,905 
41,149,894 


75, 278, 296 
45,495,135 
118, 530, 675 


1,198,434,407 
206, 946, 749 
107,473,382 
155, 493,510 
283,131,962 


163, 302, 638 
39,993,798 


77,911,159 
48,904, 259 
115,276,950 


1,311,025,375 
209, 884, 186 
110,090, 176 
157,993,769 
319, 216, 193 


209, 541, 556 
45,424,062 


74, 673, 276 
56, 606, 094 
127,596, 113 


Gross 
value of 
products. 


$ 
3,772,250,057 
766,801,722 
553,491, 484 
429,974, 335 
724, 066, 508 


715, 115,763 
101, 281, 298 


159, 416, 723 
127,827,820 
194,274,404 


2,576,037,029 
569,571,721 
379, 412, 266 
304, 912,556 
487,116,735 


382, 398, 084 
72,589, 883 


143,058,376 
88, 604,005 
148,373,403 


2,482,209,130 
537,530, 801 
371,552,013 
308, 560, 103 
489,814, 782 


331,584,903 
70,855, 693 


141,288, 421 
95, 944, 185 
135,073,229. 


2,783,165,514 
547, 674, 286 
384,085,815 
334, 439, 196 
556,025,035 


465,959,547 
88, 199, 326 


148,975, 960 
111, 244, 156 
149, 562,193 
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Volume of Manufacturing Production in Recent Years.—An investiga- 
uon of the greatest importance, especially as applied to a period when values are 
rapidly changing, is that of the volume of manufacturing production as distin- 
guished from its value. This is, however, a difficult as well as an important 
subject of research, particularly on account of the constant changes in the com- 
modities manufactured and in their relative proportions. It is, however, a subject 
on which tentative conclusions are better than none, and accordingly an-estimate 
of the volume of manufactured commodities in recent years has been attempted 
in Table 3, on the following plan. First, the gross value of the manufactured 
commodities produced in 1917, the first year of the annual census of manufactures, 
is taken as 100, and later years given as a percentage of this. Next, the average 
index numbers of the wholesale prices of the 129 manufactured commodities used 
in the Bureau’s index number of wholesale prices are given for each year, and in 
the next column reduced to a percentage relative to 1917. Finally, the values, 
expressed as a percentage, are divided by the prices, also expressed as a percentage, 
and the quotient is considered to be the volume of manufacturing production. 
In the table which follows may. be noted the decline in the volume of production 
between 1918 and 1920, in spite of increasing values, and the recovery in the volume 
of production in 1922 and 1923, in spite of diminished values. 


3.—Volume of Manufacturing Production, 1917-1923. 


Values. Prices. 
Gross Index No. ak eee 
Value Percentage Prices of Percentage Manu- 

Years. Manu- relative ey relative’ facturing 

ne to 1917. Gouna to 1917. | Production. 
. ties. 
$ 

MOC rpertere seis eo ttre tere stsciie, eheso! s emcees teins 2,873, 268, 183 100-00 175-5 100-00 100-00 
NOU Stree Wadia eis she See Seisnidik wali ia a eolevere 5 3, 289, 764, 146 114-49 196-9 112-19 102-05 
WOE s ee Mee case eich Peete eng ete 3, 290, 500, 585 114-52 204-4 116-46 98-33 
BODIE oie, tie Sta. Sells ite ced « Mabe tose cic 3,772, 250,057 131-28 242-0 137-89 95-20 
re Nato a RE ois, ae ea er ea ea 2,576, 037,029 89-65 180-0 102-56]: 87-41 
Bite Ree. Pais tae ee hes toe a 2,482, 209,130 86-38 155-0 88-31 97-81 
EET NR Fn ee eee Te a ee 2,781,165, 514 96-79 159-1 90-65 106°77 


2.—Summary of Recent Manufacturing Statistics. 


( Norz.—For the scheme of reports issued annually on the manufacturing industries by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the reader is referred to the subsection ‘‘The Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ in the 
present volume, dealing with the organization of the bureau and its publications.) 

According to the census of 1923, there were in Canada 22,642 manufacturing 
establishments, distributed throughout the nine provincesand Yukon Territory. The 
total number of employees was 525,267, the amount of capital invested $3,380,322,950 
and the output was valued at $2,781,165,514. As compared with statistics of 1917, 
there was a decrease of 15.5 p.c. in the number of employees, an increase of over 
25 p.c. in the amount of capital invested, and a decrease of over 3 p.c. in the value 
of products. 


Statistics for recent years.—In Table 4 are given summary statistics of the 
manufactures of Canada for the years 1921 to 1923. 
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4.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1921-1923. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


rs 
esq “*$00$0@$0$@™=—$qmmaan@»“\_—™=—=—0—m9m>— 


Increase Increase 
(+) or (+) or 

Items. 1921. 1922, decrease 1923. decrease 

(—) p.c., <=) PeCrs 

1921-22. 1922-23. 
Establishments..............No. 22,235 -22,541 | + 1-4 22,642) + 0-4 
(GEO Lananognoovocugaunuaus $ 3,190,026,358 | 3,244,302,410| + 1-7] 3,380,322,950) + 4:2 

Average capital per estab- 

MishmMeNn tse sacs se cee risitiee se $ 143, 469 143,929 | + 0:3 149,295 |} + 3:7 
Employees on salaries........ No. 74,873 76,040 | + 1:6 78,273 + 2-9 
Salariessoa.p2eee-ntaaseeercne $ 136,874, 992 136, 219, isl <= O-5 142,788,681 | + 4:8 
Average salary..........--.- $ 1,828 1,791] — 2:0 158244 Reet 
Employees on wages.......-+ No. 381, 203 398,390 | + 4:5 446,994 | + 12-2 
Wales ne can aa swiclistanet ear $ 381,910, 145 374,212,141 | — 2:0 428,781,347 | + 14-6 
Average Wage........-see0-- $ 1,002 939} — 6:3 959 | + 2-1 
Cost of materials,.......-.+. $ 1,366,893,685 | 1,283,774,728 | — 6-1] 1,470,140,189 | + 14-5 
Average cost of materials 

per establishment....,...... $ 61,475 56, 953 — 7-4 64,930 | + 14:0 
Value added in manufacture. $ 1,209,148,344 | 1,198,434,407 | — 0-9] 1,311,025,3875) + 9-4 
Value of products............ $ 2,576, 037,029 | 2,482,209,130 | — 3-6] 2,781,165,514] + 12-0 
Average value products per 

establishnroenteemeeeans oes $ 115,885 110,120 — 5-0 122,832 + 11-5 
Piece-workers!.....,......++: No. WIECH) 6,095 | — 48-3 8,642} + 41-8 
Earnings of piece-workers!... $ 2,468, 231 1, 284, 487 — 47-1 1,627,055 + 26-7 


a ee ae 


1 Not included in general statistics of number of employees or earnings. 


Value of Products.—The gross value of manufactured products for 1923 was 
reported as $2,781,165,514; the cost of materials was $1,470,140,139, leaving 
$1,311,025,375 as the value added by manufacture. As the finished products of one 
branch of manufacture are constantly used as materials in other branches in the 
ascending scale of modern industry, it follows that they are counted over and over 
again, swelling in this manner the total gross value of products. The total value of 
manufactured products, strictly defined, would include:—(1) the value of all raw 
materials obtained from the extractive and primary production industries which 
have entered into the manufacturing output, and (2) the entire value added to these 
raw materials by manufacturing processes from the time they first entered any 
factory up to the close of the census year. This value would be very much greater 
than the $1,311,025,375 added by manufacture. 


Consumption of Manufactured Products.—One of the beneficial results 
of placing the classification of external trade and of production upon a common 
basis is exhibited in Table 5, where the value of commodities made available for 
consumption in Canada is derived from the statistics of the two important fields. 
For example, the value of all manufactured commodities made available during 
1923 was $2,828,679,853, a figure obtained by adding the value of manufactured 
products in 1923 to the value of the imports of manufactured and partly manufac- 
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tured goods during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924, and deducting the value 
of the corresponding exports for the same period. Vegetable and iron products 
led the other groups in the value of finished goods made available for consumption. 
The large amount of vegetable products available for consumption was due to the 
large production, as the imports and exports were nearly in balance, while iron and 
steel products, in addition to a large production, showed an excess of imports over 
exports of more than $100,000,000. 


5.—Consumption of Manufactured Products, by Groups, 1923. 


Nore,—Statistics of manufacturing production are for the calendar year 1923. Imports and exports of 
manufactured and partly manufactured goods are for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924. 


Manufactured and partly 
manufactured goods. Value of 
Value of products 
Groups of Industries. manufactured available 
products. Value of Value of for 
imports. exports. | consumption. 
$ $ $ $ 
POCA he Pe... es Pee 8 ae. 2, 781,165,514) 639,343,645) 591,829,306) 2,828,679, 853 
Wegetable productss.......00s0ceccss ae eee Ms,» 547,674,286) 121,902,560] 109,830,444) 559,746,402 
PBT DVOCUCES Sepia of cia, cea ctateratie als ee Oe Sewtele ices 384,085,815} 20,389,040] 82,446,370) 322,028,485 
WExiiWeprGdECess. occas ele ak Cheese Ree assess « 334,439,196) 183,559,480} 5,010,948] 462,987,728 
Woodland pape me sac 0 a tate oatoe celetiastareies, tara a arilatt 556,025,035} 40,055,362] 250,033,396) 346,047,001 
FROM ANNES PLOGUCES re acoso oss ees see Pos EE was 465,959,547| 168,036,499} 66,890,955 567,105,091 
Nor-ferrons IMOtalsts cess geo wacom avs ojotleso wee see's 88,199,326} 40,506,796) 34,905,833 93,800,289 
Nontretaliie minerals: cjscbs- sc ccsccen eke civew.sie es 143,975,960) 40,626,253) 9,005,603} 175,596,610 
Chemicals and allied products.............e.000+: 111,244,156} 26,088,041) 11,025,152} 126,307,045 
Miscellancousindustiies yo .sc.c..66 cn cei53.0.8.8000556,- 149,562,193} 48,179,614) 22,680,605 175,061, 202 


Production of Manufactured Goods according to the Purpose Classifi- 
cation.—In addition to the classification according to the chief component mater- 
ial of the products, used by the industrial census in detailed presentation, a 
parallel classification based on the chief purpose of the products was applied for 
the first time to the census returns of 1922 and is presented for the year 1923 in 
Table 6. 

In analysing the relative standing of the two purpose groups which are perhaps 
of greatest interest, it is noted that the gross production of the food industries was 
24.4 p.c. of the output of Canadian manufacturing concerns, as compared with 
an output of 9-7 p.c. for the clothing industries. The greater production of the 
food group was in part due to the higher cost of raw materials, the value added 
by manufacturing being 13-9 p.c. of the total for all industries in the case of the 
food group and 10-5 p.c. for the clothing group. The clothing industries main~ 
tained a larger number of employees on the payroll, in spite of the fact that a 
smaller output was recorded than in the food industries, this apparent anomaly 
being perhaps accounted for by the greater prevalence of female employment in 
the clothing industries. As compared with the votal industrial payrolls, the em- 
ployment in the food and clothing groups was 12-1 p.c. and 13-4 p.c. respectively. 
The position of the manufacturing industries of Canada according to the purpose 
classification is shown in Table 6. 
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6.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, classified 
according to the Principal Purpose of the Products, 1923. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Purpose Headings. 


Breadstufis.4..0.020" 
Fish 
Nuts, fruits and vege- 

tEDIOS cara 0 5 


Milk products........ 
Onlsandats:. 2.1.02 
BUGar ech hire Aca 
MHPUSTON Ss Sank wis,.ecien 
Miscellaneous......... 


Drink and 
tobaceo........ 


Beverages, alcoholic.. 
Beverages, non-alco- 

holic We cctheen 
TODaACeOs sii6.s1 sss! ae 


Mur goods marke eee 
Garments and per- 

sonal furnishings.... 
Gloves and mitfs..... 
Hats and caps........ 
Knitted goods... 
Waterproofs..... Pr 
Miscellaneous......... 


Personal! utilities 


Jewelry and time- 
DLOCOS. sho ae eee 

Recreational supplies. 

Personal utilities, 
WOiSiniol ees 


House furnish- 
NSS .4 eee. 
Books and sta- 
tionery. 
Vehicles and ves- 
SCISU.. st niente 


Producers’ 
materiais...... 


Farm materials...... 
Manufacturers’ 

mma berialss wef cen =i. 
Building materials..., 
General materials.... 


Industrial 
equipment.... 


Farming equipment.. 
Manufacturing equip- 

Ment cette : 
Trading equipment... 
Service equipment.... 
Light, heat and power 
General equipment... 


Miscellaneous... 


; 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


No. 
22, 642 


61 
311 


585 
1,536 
1,049 
5,859 

18 

989 
4,473 

379 
2,002 

74 

158 

193 

181 
1,176 

550 


153 


Capital. 


$ 
3,380,522, 950 


345, 764, 285 


131, 113,677 
24,027,549 


25,893, 748 
53,692,918 
39, 120, 207 

797,414 
46, 118,595 
11,951,033 
13,049, 144 


109,441,567 


54,520,482 


10,572,802 
44, 348 , 333 


191,932,116 


45,504, 704 
11,529,824 
65, 608, 437 
3,117,241 
6,188,303 
45,073,368 
820,013 
14,090, 226 


46,847,531 

9,954, 748 
15,566,471 
21,326,217 


64, 280,384 
91,136,337 
214,335,369 
1,194, 469,979 
3,616, 001 
822, 112,396 
324,001, 034 
44,740,548 
1,098,181, 458 
92,317, 188 
52,676, 670 

6, 247, 713 
29,293,731 
784,131,717 
128,584,439 


28,933,924 


Em- 
ployees. 


No. 
5255267 


77,293 


30,967 
15,447 


4,530 
10,066 
10,159 
110 
2,481 
1,757 
1,776 


14,081 


3,509 


1,883 
8,689 


83,124 


19,307 
3,002 


32,334 
1,574 
3,250 

14,755 

192 
8,710 

10,301 
2,729 
8,681 


3,891 


16,105 
29,071 


37, 748 


171,513 
329 
97,558 


61, 700 
11,926 


81, 698 
7,800 
8, 923 
1,543 
4,482 

33,853 

25,097 


4,333 


Salaries 
and wages. 


Cost of 
materials. 


Net 
value of 
products. 


$ $ $ 
571, 470, 028/1,470,140,139|1,311,025,375 


69,336,584 


31,552,246 
3,769,914 


3,503,950 
12,901, 443 
9,935,414 

132,444 
3,436, 791 
2)044, 691 
2,059, 691 


14,471,362 


4,865,008 


2,040,919 
7,565, 435 


76,858, 924 


18,339, 428 
3,357,176 


31,192,638 
1,192,225 
3,370,959 

11,261,851 

208,561 
7,936,086 

11,934, 908 
3,641,277 
4,058,300 


4,235,331 


17,515, 203 
38, 739,470 
50,041,177 
189,540, 284 
310,441 
112,665,519 
64,876, 755 
11, 687,569 
98,500, 993 
9,118,799 
11,160,107 
2,093,388 
5,065, 692 
42,175,305 
28,887, 702 


4,531,123 


495,485, 972 


180,406,876 
15,331, 193 


14,409, 498 
108,483,871 
94,845, 862 
254, 667 
62,614,400 
12,478,443 
6, 661, 162 


32,859, 736 


11,560,846 


3,347,422 
17,951,478 


131, 566, 228 


29,865,471 
6,876,825 


58,309,005 
2,017,094 
5,189, 647 

24,344,350 

394,267 
4,569,569 

21,578,596 
3,987, 635 
5,581,294 


12,009,667 


23,195,716 
29, 761, 991 
149,518, 004 
498,382, 495 
831,470 
257,389,027 
122, 235,836 
27,926, 162 
171,172,490 
11,600,840 
9,424,104 
982,941 
8,205,588 
86,650, 255 
54,308, 762 


15,618,901 


182,097,169 


77,483, 686 
10,043,570 


9,728, 720 
30,846,871 
95, 274, 528 
340, 664 
15,521,541 
5,740,731 

7,116,858 


68,500, 186 


21,925,862 


4,685,792 
41,888, 532 


137,373,130 


34,156,177 
6,197,971 


50,918,529 
1,847,568 
5,187,961 

23,177,226 

452,550 

15,435, 148 

24,683, 219 
6, 246, 243 
6,630,997 


11,805,979 


33, 963, 681 
73, 093, 813 
86,573, 861 
436,047, 291 
655, 774 
272,353,099 
141, 123,702 
21,914, 716 
256, 679,961 
14,460,719 
21,569,534 
* 4,492,738 
13, 464,309 
142,254, 252 
60,438,409 


12,013,064 


Gross 
value of 


products. 


$ 
2,781,165 ,514 


677,583,141 


257,890, 562 
25,374, 763 


24,138,218 
139, 330, 742 
120, 120,390 

595,331 

78,135,941 

18,219, 174 

13,778,020 
101,359,932 

33,486, 708 


8,033, 214 
59,840,010 


268, 939,358 


64,021,648 
13,074,796 


109,227,534 
3/864, 662 
10,377,608 
47,521,576 
846,817 
20,004, 717 
46,261, 815 
10, 233,878 
12,212,291 


23,815, 646 


57,159,397 
102, 855,804 
227,091, 865 
844,429, 786 

1,487, 244 
529, 742,126 
263,359,538 

49,840,878 
427,852,451 

26,061,559 


30,993,638 


5,475,679 
21,669,897 
228,904,507 
114, 747,171 


27,631, 965 


—" 
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The Forty Leading Industries.—The pulp and paper industry, the third 
most important industry in 1921, in point of value of gross production, and the 
second in 1922, is seen in Table 7 to have been the leading industry in Canada in 
1923. Its gross production during that year was $184,414,675, or almost 
$30,000,000 more than that of the flour and grist-milling industry, which shows 
a total gross value of products of $154,895,991. Saw-milling, which in 1921 and 1922 
was ranked:in fourth place, was Canada’s third leading industry in 1923, with a 
production of $139,894,677, slightly more than $1,500,000 greater that that of the 
slaughtering and meat-packing industry. Some interesting comparisons may be 
made between the various industries with regard to the relations between. capital 
invested or cost of materials and the gross value of production. 


7.—Principal Statistics of Forty Leading Industries, 1923.1 


(Arranged in order of the gross value of production.) 


Estab- j Gross 
No. Industries. lish- Capital Cost of Value of 
ments. Invested. Materials. Products. 
No. $ $ $ 
emMOGI ANCIAL DIMES cc watctes «ss Chee es ohigais ne 110} 417,611,678 71,322,722} 184,414,675 
ROE ACEO TASUTUT StS ee es chen. 2 cette ieje aise 1,387 60,556,587| 128,478,059) 154,895,991 
Alen SSSR TW (pes cenatee ae MIDE Rover ba RSS Ie Ivette any 2,883) 155,638,059 73,325,718| 139,894,677 
4 |Slaughtering and meat-packing.............+- 76 53,058,776| 107,788,344} 138,218,999 
Pe MEM DEOL cai, CHOGEO «n.d. act sic\viia 4 ~ tummiortissce testoer 2,982 31, 758,316 84,932,404) 106,405,412 v 
GT PRTFLOTDODINC Seth eae does kos c ates ee eta 10 60,146,195 71,851, 633 96,614,176 
Z. teoleetric hight and power,.....s:csseceocaes Seales 957) 581,472,588 - 91,141,296 
SB. MOOtLOM YATH. ONG. ClODNS «5 2.c.ccocscroe.. cence + 34 82,843,739 43,155,326 79,338,985 
Ge Porece MORN OLIOS sa. aed tas oS aii cmreinowiene sie ao cis 7 45,618, 182 61,817,862 77,004,026 
WH iCastioe sand forsingss:) | bP. Ales s..8... 321 88,325, 248 26, 741,217 70, 283,006 
11 |Railway and rolling stock.,........... : 21 59,237,975 40, 205,404 68, 213,887 
12 |Rubber goods (including footwear).. : 40 56,061,625 26,335,306 D 2 
13° EEN ECETICAL GDDALAOUSse. a% is oo: ves 50 we = 108 65,077, 942 26,257,361 , 360, 400 
147 Pepmniging and publshMe:. ic cacecies saneo ses oss 677 41,924,581 12, 749,351 49,558,641 
15 |Bread and other bakery products............. 1,980 28,231,856 24,287,282 48,859,478 
16 |Biscuits and confectionery............sseee08- 361 36,827,117 23,959,877 48,394,175 
17 |Hosiery, knit goods and gloves............... 153 45,073,368 24,344,350 47,521,576 
[Sef [IS AEMOR DOGES- BING MOB oe eiere oi renevore ce lovorouwtorerenene 186 80,533,591 23,295,678 
AD UP cir oleni VENDING Acca si S ak cssas opie o carta « 14 60, 288,861 36,435,306 45,571,006 
20.* {Steel and rolled products.i:..2....she.0+.-- 22 82,880,333 27, 230,862 44,715,176 
21 |Woodworking, sash and door factories........ 793 43,317,824 24,585,574 43,821,683 
23- \Gloghing. women’s [ACtOLY sk sco. ceeakieees > oe 338 18,948,917 23,363,551 42,982, 646 
B35 MOM Are ANG LOISATOCUGN. oo. date dec ceiee Dele e casas Walid 31,312,210 10,424, 241 42,176,997 
Zhe VO IOpnIDS, ANON SIACEOLY..ochs hc ass ceeces oss 153 22,418, 753 18,355,897 35,855, 242 
25 |Printing and bookbinding..,.........00.0008+ 696 34,030, 266 10,181,761): 34,566,485 
DG A IPMIeSE GEA PLOCUCtS ie. dies wal ocicc me oas-e 00 105 29,072,727 16,221,926 31,020,322 
nee WARORR CS e ee i STRAIT MSS. Sakae ees aie. ® 52 38, 384, 708 9,846, 130 29,260, 243 
EP AN ENGINS SETA Sa fate Ae ae ee: ee 141 50,908, 442 9,044,475 28,901,052 
29 |Furniture and upholstering.................+:- 364 32,183,661 9,652,545 26, 234,980 
oO jAericgitural implements:.i.s. oc. oe caeecs ee ces 67 92,277,040 11,592,401 26,026,419 
O1 | Moen saarmisaIne OOK: ...cede sed cde cece ae. 13 18,085°313 14,279,926 25,502,111 
32 |Fish-curing and packing.......... vegan teres 938 24,027,549 15,331,193 25,374, 763 
3 ers, Aealis ENG SAlbBies cn see's wos vv eede ces 47 36,486,315 11,636,321 23,912,992 
8 “HS REMEY TANMCTIONs.. \ Seed oped bsiea pee tases ces 123 30,348,468 16,458,674 23,633, 165 
35 jAutomobileaccassoried.....:...cccccssceseees 60 18, 241,996 13,301, 152 22,000,640 
36 |Paints, pigments and varnishes..............- 57 20,806,909 10, 754,273 21,553, 158 
Si ibe eon And ferro-alloyess sus svc cs seed eevee: 4 - 15,698, 259 21,355,595 
36 ei clamamare and FOOLK.2 casey ches disee es becieces 106 81,675, 780 6,600,835 20,320, 22 
SE IPO ONG WATS BOOdB! ties coe ece si ccdev cess 48 18,388, 722 10,722,141 19,991,525 
40 |Gas lighting and heating.............ss0ece0s 45 45,526,495 9,024,084 19,605,340 
Total for forty léading industries........... 16,707] 2,718,858, 707} 1,201,584, 461| 2,268, 605,513 
Total for all industries...................... 22,642| 3,380,322,950| 1,470,140,139| 2,781,165, 514 
Percentage of forty industries to total of 
PUBN SENETREMERIOI toy 2 igri are pts s wie acco, 73-79 80-43 81-73 79-41 


1 Similar tables for 1921 and 1922 appear on pp. 394-895 of the 1924 Year Book. 


Establishments Classified according to Size.—The tendency of manufac- 
turing to become concentrated in large establishments, or the reverse, is a matter 
of interest from the standpoint of industrial organization. 
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In order to throw some light upon this subject, statistics are presented in 
Tables 8,9, 10 and 11 of establishments grouped, first, according to value of products 
and secondly, according to number of employees. 
reported as engaged in manufacturing industries in 1923, there were 475, or 2-1 
p.c., whose products were valued at more than $1,000,000 each, These 475 


establishments produced 53 p.c. of the gross production. 


in the tables below. 


Of the 22,642 establishments 


Details may be found 


8.—Establishments and Total Production of Canadian Manufactures by Groups 
of Values, 1922 and 1923. 


1922. 
Number Number 
Groups of Values. of Total Average of 
Estab- | production. | Produc- |} Estab- 
lish- ms tion, lish- 
ments ments. 
No. $ $ No. 
Under $25), (00nscessasaee eee 14,978 114, 205,770 7,625 14, 755 
$ 25,000 but under$ 50,000.. 2,401 85,075,807 85, 433 2,530 
50,000 = 100,000. . 1,793 129,320,947 72,125 1,865 
100,000 e 200,000. . 1,355 191,675, 689 141,458 1,368 
200,000 MY 500,000. . 1,078 330, 533, 712 306, 617 1,140 
500,000 os 1,000,000. . 516 363,341,076 704, 149 509 
1,000,000 x 5,000,000. . 364 692,463,530) 1,902,372 404 
5,000,000 and over............. 56] 575,592,599}10, 278, 439) 71 
Total. o0¢...4.06-0ste0% 22,541! 2,482, 209,130/ 110,119 


1923. 


Total 
Production. 


$ 
151, 202, 231 
89,541,088 
132,450,813 
192, 644,341 
373, 296,630 
367,968, 289 
791,544,945 
682,517,177 


22,642! 2, 781,165,514 


Average 
Produc- 
tion. 


$ 
10,247 
35,391 
71,019 
140,821 
327,453 
722,923 
1,959, 269 


9,612, 918 


122, 832 


9.—Establishments and Total Production of Canadian Manufactures, by Provinces 
and Groups of Values, 1923. 


Nova Scotia. 


New Brunswick. 


Prince Edward Island. 
Srole of Values. eS 
(000 omitted). pe eet Production. paeee Production. BA Production. 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
Wnder$25 sopra ees 332 2,016,698 951 14,313, 150 634 4,054, 258 
Ss 2h—$?) S0e eee eee 20 682,769 103 3,501, 645 81 2,811, 660 
50 ) L000 See 10 691,307 64 4,454,375 56 4,061,737 
100—=—* "2007 ee armen oes 4 512,557 32 4,816, 745 46 6,850, 554 
200—=" 500M aa eee ee 2 559,490 27 8,097,795 By 10,550, 712 
5001) 000M een ee - = vi 4,529,398 11 7,893,228 
1 000-—) 5; O00 tint ee - = 6 18,152,576 11 17,981,811 
o); OODIANG) Oversee ceee ene soe - - 3 24,119,164 1 15,910, 046 
Total eee... 2 368 4,462,821 1,193 81,984,848 872 70,114, 006 
Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. 
Winderig25 = aso ee eee 5,325 59,453,521 5,279 52,026,003 483 8,404,934 
Sap 20=—6)) 50h on eeeh ie alec 592 20,775,948 1,334 47,634, 202 94 3,273, 718 
Grn WU aceeeasct eaeee 382 27,103,879 1,027 72,543, 604 76 5,570,904 
WD. APAIDS sono oaasa ator 306 42,917,061 737 103,576,984 56 7,705,213 
PAU Ss sabes oe eatin 265 102, 238, 702 648 201,057,857 52 15,829,875 
O00 Ss O00 Rts cen 130 101,951,598 284 198,621,119 19 14,772,974 
TR000==35 000 RES a eek ks 120 256, 216,889 203 390,862,677 21 33,567,495 
5,000 and over............. 22} 200,445,798 37} 885,560,862 2 18,209,418 
Total.so5.tcr = 7,142 811,103,396 9,549! 1,451, 883,308 ; 803 97,384,531 
$$$ SG RA EE AN 990 I FH! 1, 401,050,005) US! 00%, 001 
Saskatchewan. Alberta. British Columbia. 
Winder $05. oe scribe ewincan 505 3,294,577 501 4,780,788 745 7,858, 302 
Steep Sa 00h ake eee te 60 2,005,527 84 3,006,147 162 5,849,472 
50" CUO ear entercer 42 2,906,272 58 3,997,488 150 11,121,247 
100 — S200 tae eae 23 3,301,485} 34 4,539,080 130 18,424, 662 
HUD — He UND iis Ocho oom Aue i 2,246,574 27 8,070,656 80 24,644,969 
S001 O00 rcamerotret 5 8,123,952 9 6,989,858 44 30,086, 162 
10002 \O00) cea terroir orn 38 4,257,709 9 17,876,899 31 52,628,889 
5, 000landovier.ocecet ees 2 13,201, 715 1 5,076,885 3 24,993,289 
Total 647 34,337, 811 723 54,337,801 1,345 175, 606, 992 
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10.—Number of Establishments and of Employees in Canadian Manufactures, 
grouped according to the number of Employees per Establishment, 1922 and 1923. 


1922. 1928. 

Number of Employees Number Number 2 

per Establishment. of Number Average of Number Average 

_Estab- of Number Hstab- of Number 
lishments.| Employees. | Employed.||lishments. Employees. Employed. 
Fewer than 5 persons........ 14,853 27,837 1:8 13,156 23,632 1:7 
Fy HOt 20 DOERONS wns ao nde amc 3,835 42,246 11-0 5,310 53,852 10-1 
PET eee 1,921 62,267 32-4 2,093 67,408 32+2 
HipeelOOIMe LL. dhe hones 960 69, 103 71:9 1,031 73,449 71-2 
TGS 1 a ee a ae 522 73,685 141-1 566 79,737 140-8 
SRL Ss meee Ee» Shee 345 105,972 307-1 374 115,585 309-0 
DUL SN OV OR stirs. Sete.sielowiaoe 105 93,320 888-7 112 112,447 1, 004-0 
Totala ee Ss 22,541 474, 430 21-0 22, 642 526,110 23°2 


11.—Number of Establishments and of Employees in Canadian Manufactures, by 
Provinces, and the Number of Employees per Establishment, 1923. 


Under 5 500 
Provinces. employ- | 5-20. | 20-50. | 50-100. | 100-200.) 200-500.) and Total. 
ees. over. 

Prince Edward Island— : : 
Establishments............+5- 212 121 33 2 - - - 368 
inEplOyeesi cer tee echo ct ee 4i2 1,285 927 121 - - - 2,745 
Average per Establishment.... 1-9 10-6 28-0 60:5 - - - 7-4 

Nova Scotia— 

Establishments.../.........5.. 631 408 97 38 10 if 2 1,193 
ERODILOVEOA Ac elias Sewee 2,410} 4,099) 2,973) 2,750! 1,275) 2,080} 1,592) 17,179 
Averageper Establishment.... 3-8 10-0 30-6 72°3 127-5 297-1 796-0) © 14-4 

New Brunswick— , 

Shs LOU S. cine cileage os sleinve 401 299 104 36 18 12 2 872 
AUEDLOV RSs ute bttsteere sees 617; 2,944 3,216} 2,433) 2,616) 38,864! 1,384] 17,064 

Pe ain per Establishment.... 1:5 9-8 30-9 67:3 145-3} 3822-0) 692-0 19-6 
uebec— 

Establishments.............-+5 4,800) 1,236 51C 275 157 123 41] 7,142 
RED ION OBL. ceitaeee sac. sie< ston 6,273} 12,811) 16,520) 19,671] 22,532] 40,535) 45,280] 163,622 
Average per Establishment.... 1:3 10:3 32-3 71-1 143-5) 329-5) 1,104-3 22°9 

Ontario— : 

Establishments............+... 5,128} 2,345) 1,015 518 296 189 63} 9,549 
Wmiploviees.4 i). haseee Pee vies 10,396) 28,705] 32,928) 386,739} 41,380] 56,912) 60,710) 262,770 
Average per Establishment.... 2°2 10-1 32-4 71:6} 189-7; 3801-1) 963-6 27-5 

Manitoba— ; 

PIStSDHSHMONES, s:scero,0,016625/0y0, aie 428 212 92 40 19 12 - 808 
HIMployees..+:..2..009sscceces 754 2,111) 38,099) 2,692) 2,715) 3,445 -| 14,816 
Average per Establishment... . 1-7 9-9 33°6 67:3 142-8 287-0 - 18-4 

Saskatchewan— : : 
Establishments............0065 504 108 22 if 3 3 - 647 
PORIMOTOOS. seks sc attests eh 650} 1,020 765 470 400 800 - 4,105 
Average per Establishment.... 1-2 9-4 34-7 67-1 133-3) 266-6 - 6:3 

Alberta— ‘ 
Establishments..........0s000+ 472 165 49 28 8 4 1 723 
EMUPIOVECN.Wi ek bese acces ase 831 1,465 1,487 1,666) 1,035 1, 284 1,049} 8,767 
Average per Establishment.... 1-7 8-8 30°3 69:4) 129-3) 308-5] 1,049-u 12-1 

British Columbia— 

Matablishments, .scsecssic news. 580 416 171 96 55 24 3 1,345 
tek otra} fey: Re Sener a mernte 1,289 4,412 5,493 6,917 7,784 6,715 2,482) 35,042 
Average per Establishment.... 2-2 10-6 32:1 72-01 141-5) 279-7| 810-6 26-0 


3.—Production by Groups and Industries. 


One of the factors accelerating the progress of Canada is the possession of 
many natural resources favourable to industrial prosperity. It is upon the country’s 
agricultural resources, forests, minerals and wild life that Canada’s industries are 
mainly based. The sea and lake fisheries, in addition, make an important 
contribution of raw material to the manufacturing industries of the Dominion. 
However, the industrial development of Canada was a matter of small beginnings 
and gradual growth in the face of difficulty over a period of many years. The 
comparatively small home market, restricted at the present time to a population 
of nine millions, a large part of it in scattered agricultural areas, is one of the 
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difficulties of the present situation. Yet Canada is now not merely the second 
largest manufacturing country in the British Empire; her exports to the other 
Dominions consist largely of manufactured goods. The exports of manufactured 
and partly manufactured goods to the United States also exceed the exports of 
raw material. The rate at which this movement is to continue depends almost 
entirely upon growth within the Dominion—upon the further development of the 
many-sided physical assets of the country. A classification based on the chief 
component material of the various products in each manufacturing establishment 
was applied for the first time in the compilation of the returns for 1920. The number 
of groups was reduced from fifteen to nine to correspond with the external trade 
classification and the classes of industry were somewhat altered to conform with 
recent industrial development. 

The Vegetable Products Group.—With the exception of rubber and sugar 
factories, the industries of this group are dependent mainly upon domestic farm 
products as raw materials. The milling industry, which has existed to meet domestic 
needs for more than 300 years, is one of the Dominion’s oldest industries, but it 
is only within recent times that its progress has become spectacular. The war 
and the demand it created gave a great impetus to this trade, and the 560 flour 
mills, many of them of the most modern type and highest efficiency, have now 
attained a capacity far in excess of Canada’s demands. During 1923, productive 
capacity reached about 125,000 barrels per day, and during the crop year ended 
July 31, 1924, about 10,000,000 barrels were exported to many countries, Great 
Britain receiving the largest consignments. The flour manufactured from Canadian 
hard spring wheat is particularly sought after in overseas markets and, with similar 
products, is finding a ready sale in the Far East, where bread is being consumed to 
a greater extent than formerly. Other industries contributing largely to food 
manufacture are sugar refineries and, to a lesser degree, plants engaged in the 
canning of fruits and vegetables. 

Raw material imported from tropical countries forms the basis for an industry 
of a different character. Canada now stands fourth among the countries of the 
world as a manufacturer of rubber goods. Existing plants represent a capital of 
over $56,000,000 and give employment to about 11,700 workers. 

Animal Products.—Another form of food manufacture—that of slaughtering 
and meat-packing—has also made great strides. It comes as a surprise 
to many that slaughtering and meat-packing was until lately at the head of 
all other single industries in regard to the value of the products, and is now 
only surpassed by the pulp and paper, saw-milling and flour-milling industries. 
The leather industries have long been established on a considerable scale, mainly, 
of course, because-the large number of cattle raised and slaughtered provide -a 
ready supply of hides. There are large tanneries in the eastern provinces, and no 
fewer than 186 boot and shoe factories were in operation in 1923, chiefly in Quebec 
and Ontario, representing a total capital of nearly $31,000,000, with an annual 
output of $45,600,000, and employing 14,043 men and women. The canning and 
preserving of fish also calls for reference. Concentrated, naturally, upon the Pacific 
and Atlantic coasts, this industry has become one of the most important, not 
perhaps as much from the point of view of achievement as of promise. In 1923 
there were in existence 938 establishments engaged in the canning, curing and 
packing of various kinds of fish. One recent development of great possibilities is 
the setting up of establishments to utilize the catches from the large northern lakes 
of the Prairie Provinces. : 
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Textiles.—Although the production of cotton and woollen fabrics, hosiery, 
knitted goods, men’s and women’s clothing and so forth amounted in 1923 to a 
total of over $334,400,000, considerable quantities of yarns and cloth are still imported 
into Canada. Canadian textile factories are capable of supplying ordinary domestic 
needs without undertaking the production of the highest grade materials such as 
are manufactured in Great Britain, where for two centuries hereditary skill has 
been developed. The imports of manufactured or partly manufactured textiles 
during the fiscal year ended Mar., 1924, were $133,559,480, or 40 p.c. of the gross 
value of the manufactured product during the calendar year 1923. 

The woollen industry may be divided into four sections, according as the chief 
product of value is cloth, yarn, carpets and mats or miscellaneous goods. Of the 
141 plants in operation during 1923, 66 were engaged chiefly in manufacturing 
cloth, 19 in making yarns, 23 in making carpets and rugs and 33 in making miscel- 
laneous woollen goods. The total value of woollen goods manufactured by the 
four classes of mills during 1923 amounted to $33,472,000, as compared with 
$29,063,000 in 1922. 

A sketch of the cotton industry, which is the most important of the textile 
group, is given under the heading of “Typical Individual Manufactures” in the 
Manufactures section of the Canada Year Book, 1924. 

Wood and Paper.—An outstanding feature of the general expansion of 
Canadian commerce since the opening of the century has been the change in the 
industries associated with forestry. Lumber output fluctuated greatly and actu- 
ally decreased in recent years, as a result of the post-war depression. For example, 
in 1911 the output of manufactured lumber was 4,918,000,000 board feet, valued 
at $75,831,000, as compared with 3,728,445,000 feet, valued at $108,290,542, in 
1923. In contrast with this is the progress in pulp and paper production. Forty 
years ago, there were in existence in Canada only 36 paper and 5 pulp mills. In 
1923 there were 110 pulp and paper mills, consuming more than 3,200,000 cords of 
pulpwood a year and using hydro-electric energy to the extent of over 725,000 h.p. 
Production of wood pulp in 1917 was 1,464,308 tons and in 1923 2,475,904 tons. 
Production of newsprint in 1917 was 689,847 tons, in 1921, 805,114 tons, in 1923, 
1,252,000 tons and in 1924, 1,353,000 tons. In the first eight months of 1925 the 
production was 988,764 tons, an increase of 8-9 p.c. over the same period of the 
preceding year. This was only some 14,000 tons less than the production of the 
United States, the world’s largest producer. 

Iron and Steel.—The primary production of iron and steel in Canada has 
always been handicapped by the fact that nowhere in Canada are workable deposits 
of coal and iron ore to be found in juxtaposition. The nearest approach is in Nova 
Scotia, where there is an abundant supply of coal and iron ore is obtained from 
Newfoundland. In Central Canada, particularly in Ontario, where the secondary 
iron and steel industries are chiefly located, there are at present neither supplies 
of coal nor high-grade deposits of iron ore. There is a possibility, however, that 
high-grade bodies of ore may be found, and eventually the huge reserves now known 
to exist, though they require an unduly expensive smelting process, will become 
more valuable. From the manufacturing standpoint, conditions are much more 
favourable, as these areas are abundantly supplied with both hydro-electric power 
and the metals, such as nickel, chromium, molybdenum, etc., used in the manufacture 
of alloy steels which form an increasingly large part of the output from modern 
steel works. Many plants now specialize in the large-scale production of special 
steels that depend for their successful utilization on the forging and heat-treating 
operations to which they are submitted. 
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Iron ore, which was imported largely from Newfoundland and the State 
of Minnesota, was ultimately treated in 1923 in 26 active furnaces and rolling 
mills, with a capital of $82,880,333 and a gross production valued at $66,070,771. 
There were, in the last year for which complete returns are available, no fewer 
than 1,000 establishments handling iron and steel products, aside from the numerous 
custom and repair shops engaged in re-conditioning iron and steel goods. The 
plants represented a capital of $552,272,800 and had a gross output valued at 
$465,959,547. A great deal of this output is represented by agricultural implements 
for which there is a large domestic demand, by factory equipment and commercial 
and passenger motor vehicles. The output of automobiles has increased rapidly 
in recent years, the total production in 1922 being valued at $81,956,429 and that 
of 1923 at $96,614,176. 

Non-Ferrous Metals.—During 1923 there were 333 plants in Canada manu- 
facturing products from metals other than iron and steel. The aluminium, brass 
and copper products, electric apparatus and miscellaneous non-ferrous metal goods 
industries all showed increases over the previous year’s production, but slightly 
offset by the decrease in the lead, tin and zinc products industry. Employment 
showed an increase from 18,222 in 1922 to 21,409 in 19238. 

The aluminium industry in America dates from 1890, when the first successful 
process was worked out for the economical extraction of the metal from its ores. 
The lightness and ductility of the metal, and the fact that it is not readily attacked 
by organic acids, air or water, together with its capacity for transmitting heat 
readily, soon brought it into favour as a material for kitchen utensils, and in this 
connection it has become well known. Large quantities of aluminium wire are 
now used for electric transmission lines and quantities are used in the manufacture 
of such apparatus as cream separator parts and other light machinery. Alloyed 
with magnesium, it possesses great tensile strength and finds extensive use. Alum- 
inium bronzes, too, are widely used, and during the war great quantities were utilized 
in the manufacture of aeroplane engines and parts. 

A total of 100 plants was engaged during 1923 in manufacturing generators, 
motors, batteries, telephone and telegraph equipment, copper wires and cables, 
electric lamps, meters, vacuum cleaners and electrical fixtures of all kinds, of a total 
value of $51,360,400. The development of cheap electrical power has done much 
to popularize the use of electrical equipment, and the future demand for such 
apparatus will probably only be limited by the development of adequate power. 

Another industry of some importance consisted of 81 firms engaged principally 
in the rolling, casting and manufacturing of brass and copper, the principal products 
being castings and machinery fittings, brass steam fittings, plates and sheets, rods 
and wire cloth. The selling value of the products was $16,794,000, while the mater- 
ials were worth $7,549,000. 

Non-Metallic Minerals.—The gradual recovery in business conditions since 
192] is demonstrated by developments in the non-metallic mineral group. The 
recent expansion is accentuated by the growth of the petroleum-refining industry, 
which in 1923 produced almost 40 p.c. of the gross value of the entire production 
of the group. The 14 plants were located with a view to the economy of distribution, 
based on the greatest accessibility to the source of supply and the proximity of the 
_ markets. The refineries on the eastern and western coasts obtain their crude 
petroleum from South America, Mexico and the United States by tank steamers, 
bringing transportation costs to a minimum. ‘Those situated in the central part 
of the Dominion are necessarily supplied by rail or pipeline. The more general 
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use of the automobile has resulted in a continually expanding demand for gasolene 
and lubricating oils. The installation of oil-using equipment in industrial plants 
for generating power and in buildings of various kinds for heating purposes has 
also accelerated the consumption of fuel oil. 

The illuminating and fuel gas industry of Canada is chiefly centred in the 
larger cities, especially in parts of the country where manufacturing pre- 
dominates. Coal gas and carburetted water gas are the most important products, 
but pintsch gas is made at many divisional points along the railways to meet the 
demand for lighting purposes on passenger trains. Acetylene gas is used in several 
prairie towns where the size of the municipality is not sufficient to warrant a gas 
plant. The facility with which by-products such as coke, tar and light oils are 
turned out in connection with large scale production, becomes an incentive to 
plant expansion, providing that a demand is assured by increasing population 
and industrial development in the vicinity. The burning of coke in the house 
furnace, the necessity of enriching the soils with nitrates, the increase of refrigerating 
operations and the extended use of tar and tar products have prompted the larger 
plants to increase their output. The industry is also intimately connected with the 
iron and steel industry or dependent upon the demand of the non-ferrous smelting 
plants. Coke plants are maintained at Sydney, Hamilton and Sault Ste. Marie 
by the three principal iron and steel companies, by the International Coal and Coke 
Co., the Crow’s Nest Pass Co. and the Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting and 
Power Co. 

Other industries of a varied nature included in this group are the manufacture 
of asbestos products, the glass industry, the manufacture of abrasives, the prep- 
aration of ornamental and monumental stone, the bottling of aerated waters and 
the manufacture of various clay products. 

Chemicals.—Chemical industries, associated in many phases with the use of 
hydro-electric power, have recorded marked growth in Canada in recent years. 
Owing to Canada’s great water-power resources and in particular to the fact that 
many water-powers are situated near tidal waters, there is an opportunity in this 
country for the expansion and establishment of new chemical industries. Electric 
refining, at first applied to copper only, is now being extended to all the metals, 
and electric current is also employed in their extraction from the ores. The produc- 
tion of aluminium, of cyanamid, of new refractory materials and of graphite have 
already created large industries. The fixation of nitrogen with its many subsidiary 
industries, such as the manufacture of nitric acid, ammonium nitrate and explosives, 
the reduction of magnesium and the production of innumerable chemical compounds 
are now also under commercial development. Noteworthy progress has been made 
in the output of calcium carbide, which can be readily marketed in countries depend- 
ent for their domestic manufacture on electrical energy derived from coal. Exports 
of this chemical, mainly to the United States, increased in value from $161,000 
in 1914 to $2,358,000 in 1923. The development of cheap electrical power has 
contributed to the advance of industries using electro-thermic reactions, the intense 
heat which it is possible to develop by electrical means being an especially advan- 
tageous factor. The manufacture of chemicals during the war period represented 
enormous figures, and even in 1923 the output reached a total value of $111,244,000. 
The products include commodities of such fundamental importance as fertilizers, 
calcium carbide, cyanamid, soap, paints, varnishes and wood distillates. 

The principal statistics of each of the manufacturing industries of Canada 
during 1923 are presented in Table 12. 

5854—27 
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—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of 


Number Salaried Employees. 
rS) Groups and Kinds of Industries. of Capital 
a, Establish-| Employed. 
ments. Male. |Female.| Salaries. 
No. $ No. No. $ 
Canadas ok ascites staswins oateneo ars i stot 22,642) 3,380,322,950| 61,677| 16,596) 142,738,681 
ToraLs By GROUPS. 
Ll! Vegetable productssasnccssseenthcene accra 4,427| 385,725,299] 8,454) 2,283 19,884,124 
win Anis products y.cecoake reser aoceehee 5,078 207,000,471 8,929 1,641 16,150,913 
ol Lextile Products.c.s-ceule cease tee ere terre 1,817} 283,248,204) 5,931 2,259 16,041, 669 
4); Wood and paper products..........+.+++00- 6,875| 801,085,402} 14,514) 3,645 34,822,426 
6)” Troniandits products, «.. she «cee eeu: 1,000| 552,272,800} 9,428) 2,389 23,342,059 
6] Non-ferrous metals and products........... 333 106,644,467) 3,246) 1,076 7,774, 546 
7} Non-metallic mineral products............ 1,091] 248,519,222) 2,523 663 5,508,299 
8| Chemicals and allied products............. 475| 126,537,481] 3,176] 1,033 7,977,117 
9| Miscellaneous industries.............ee000% 1,546) 674,289,604 5,676) 1,657 11,207,528 
Torats BY PROVINCES. 
i) Prince Hdward'lsland-o-ncas de. eee ere 368 2,821,440 179 31 173,996 
a) Nova Scotiacesiak ea eee ees 1,193 106, 947,436 1,210 348 2,450,304 
3| New Brunswick. cscs te moe te oar 872 84,563,968] 1,263 370 2,663,543 
Ai Que becres met nae. tee cere ce eine ae tiee 7,142) 1,009,898,982| 17,464) 3,836 40,557,364 
5}-9 Ontariog..2 erates erie era weed. eter 9,549) 1,775,493,340) 33,205] 10,405 78,990,006. 
Gl (Monitobaz..cton cece Ratt oh ks ween sete 803 92,426,674; 2,640 649 5,878,088 
4| NSaskatehewansareaseaaenent dase eels 647 29,891,835 867 157 1,716,990 
8) AID GRE, ernest AMEE ote ceetoee als on 723} 61,659,305} 1,545 310 3,142,677 
9} British Columbia and Yukon.............. 1,345} 216,619,970) 3,304 490 7,165, 713 
Group 1.—VEGETABLE PRopucts 
Total. Sconce cane See clade coe 4,427) 385,725.299| 8,454) 2,233 19,884,124 
1} Biscuits and confectionery...............- 361 36,827,117] 1,592 496 3, 742,906 
%| Bread and other bakery products.......... 1,980 28,231,856] 1,079 320 2,282,922 
3| -‘Brewerles secre eee ene eae 52 38,384, 708 479 58 1,336,677 
4) Cigarsiandicigarottessanjesanm ates ee 111 31,312,210 899 207 2,089, 204 
5} Cocoa‘and chocolate........-..--0s-s6e0:+: 5 3,986,501 14 17 174,936 
6} Coffee and spice mills.:............-....+- 51 7,964,532 331 95 850,117 
al ws istillentes: sry.c peeeit }. pets peers 9 16,135, 724 78 4 233,626 
8| Flour and grist-mill products.............. 560 56,426,207} 1,009 245 2,282,088 
S| UChoppingsnaills: eee Sees ee See 827 4,130, 380 27 5 39,650 
10} Fruit and vegetable camneries.............. 182 17,189, 164 344 107 645,885 
ld! lee cream cones teeteneen ie. ete 7 674, 955 12 6 24,540: 
12| . Linseed oil and oil cake................2-- 8 2,818,291 34 6 82,562 
18; Macaroni and vermicelli.................+- 9 1,091,171 38 9 71,812 
P4)ROMAL, Tall sie o SRD Sig tees oe 5 2,473,818 32 10 133, 083: 
15] Maplesyrup and sugar..............ese+ee: 5 272,334 12 3 26,564 
16| Miscellaneous food products .........----- 52 6, 261,973 195 67 405, 007 
17| Miscellaneous vegetable products.......... 7 2,787,168 51 9 116,922 
18)" Piekles'and vinegar.... sc. 0.60.22 ctee see. 70 5,917,416 155 38 328, 699 
AIP ee mils RLS ih 6:0. Ae Le 7 1, 258,173 18 1 56,224 
AbleiRubbortootwealy.es- yoga ue 10} 14,971, 113 461 162 904; 683 
@i| Rubber goods...... Ren siartnten 30] 41,090,512 909 217 2,034,060 
Stanchand elucosets.,.sinidenmaskidenaeta ee 8 4,380,179 53 31 182,936. 
a3|) Sugar refineries s,s seen ee Be 7| 45, 618, 182 300 48 831, 107 
24 Syrups Dye, Ee ie eae 11 228,079 19 2 27,999 ° 
25| Tobacco, chewing and smoke: - 37 13,036,123 207 57 867,385 
26} Wines and grape juice.. 16 2,257,413 46 13 112,530 
Group 2.—Anima Propucrs. 
AU He Ca RR Ay Se A SA a eke Se PR 5,078 00,471 9 41 "16,150,913 
1] Animal hair goods... 10.1111 ee ere arya ag Sake ore 061 
2) Belting and hose, leather.................. 7 1,625,094 49 14 115,995 
3] Boot and shoe findings.................... 16 1,208, 264 33 7 68,117 
4| Boots and shoes, leather.................. 186 30,533,591] 1,252 352 3,460, 123 
5| Butter and cheese......................... 2,982 31,758,316] 3,427 456 3,760,773 
Gi Condensed mullktmaess teeter ere ee 25 7,361,891 87 33 213,191 
%| Fish-curing and packing................... 938 24,027,549 543 42 681,101 
S| Ronin dre ssinip en eee heer Sn kes cn te 10 773,271 38 5 145,173 
9 Pe ir cood ain ie treed epee 235 10,756,553 344 135 858,577 
10} Gloves and mittens, leather............... 56 3,117,241 180 33 345,291 
11; Harness and saddlery Memisattreee. Sete ete 312 6,643,211 212 50 353,512 
12) Human hair coodsi23) eed st lwassens 4 24,198 1 1 2,668 
13 heather goodssmies:.sesc. tet tsenc . 46 1,326,101 84 26 177,104 


14' Leather, tanned, etc....................... 123' 30,348, 468 280 58 902,452 
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Materials and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1923. 
88SS——oOoeoeoeoeoeoamanaoTo0Teeeemmm ee eemx=x::_“$ {= _ eee 


Wage Earners. Total Employees. re Value of Products. 
-_-——_—__——_ re) o 
Fe- Fe- Salaries Materials. a 
Male. | male.| Wages. Male. | male. | and Wages. Net. Gross. 
No. No. $ No. No. $ $ $ $ 
344, 453/102,541) 428,731,347] 406,130 119,137) 571,470,028) 1,470,140,139 1,311, 025,375 2,781,165, 514) 
37,813]16,895| 47,557,502) 46,267] 19,128 67,441, 626 337,790,150} 209,884,136 547,674,286] 1 
36,556)14,391) 36,719,211) 45,485] 16,032 52,870, 124 273,995,639 110,090,176 384,085,815) 2 
33,910/50,569} 65,202,536) 39,841] 52,828 81, 244, 205 176, 445,427 157,993, 769 334,439,196] 3 
101,604) 8,841] 112,492,947| 115,918] 12,486 147,315,373 236,808 , 842 319, 216, 193 556,025,035} 4 
73,480) 2,774] 92,111,750} 82,908 5,163} 115,453,809] 256,417,991 209,541,556) 465,959,547) 5 
13,757} 3,330] 17,241,119] 17,003 4,406} 25,015,665 42,775,264 45,424,062 88, 199,326] 6 
20,533] 1,259] 23,772,292) 22,934 1,874) 29,280,591 69, 3u2, 684 74, 673, 276 143,975,960) 7 
8,343] 2,597) 10,456,562) 11,519 3,630} 18,433,679 54, 638,062 56,606,094 111, 244,156] 8 
18,457| 1,885] 28,177,428] 24,133 3,542) 34,414,956 21,966,080 127,596,113 149,562,193] 9 
1,495} 1,040 452,697 1,674 1,071 626, 693 2,766,092 1,696,729 4,462,821] 1 
12,230) 3,391! 10,776,074] 13,440 3,739] 13,226,378 50, 103, 942 31,880, 906 81,984,848] 2 
10,997) 3,591) 10,204,621] 12,260 3,961} 12,868,164 40,181,251 29,932,755 70, 114,006) 3 
102,812/39,510| 123,798,718] 120,276] 43,346 164,356,082 396, 714,471 414,388,925 811,108,396] 4 
172, 244/46, 916] 228,876,308) 205,449] 57,321 307,866,314 779, 943, 613 671,939,695] 1,451,883,308] 5 
8,997) 2,530) 12,516,396) 11,637 3,179] 18,394,484 55,973,093 41,361,438 97,334,531) 6 
2,788 293 3,667, 968 3,655 450; 5,384,958 19,333,620 15,004,191 34,337,811] 7 
5,938 974 7,491,028 7,483 1,284] 10,633,705 31,612,377 22,725,424 54,337,801] 8 
26,952) 4,296] 30,947,537] 30,256] 4,786 38, 113, 250 93,511,680 82,095,312 175, 606,992) 9 
37,813/16,895| 47,557,502| 46,267) 19,128] 67,441,626] 337,790,150] 209,884,136] 547,674,286 
4,658] 5,978 7,382,255 6, 250 6,474] 11,125,161 23,959,877 24,434, 298 48,394,175] 1 
8,493) 1,014 9,966,086 9,572 1,334] 12,249,008 24, 287, 282 24,572,196 48,859,478) 2 
2,530 33 2,971,873] 3,009 91 4,308,550 9,846, 130 19,414, 113 29,260,243} 3 
2,004) 3,298} 3,391,864] 2,903] 3,505) 5,481,068 10,424, 241 31,752,756] 42,176,997] 4 
290) 260 446,372 364 277 621,308 2,470,598 1,571,508 4,042,106] 5 
370 320 573,266 701 415 1,423,383 10,007,845 4,169, 223 14,177,068] 6 
307 20 322,832 385 24 556,458 1,714, 716 2,511, 749 4,226,465] 7 
4,524 98 4,628,298 5,533 343 6,910, 386 115,978,278 22,065,524 138,043,802] 8 
878 - 500, 392 905 5 540, 042 12,494, 781 4,357,408 16,852,189} 9 
1,361} 1,515 1,615,811 1,705 1,622 2,261,696 9,114, 236 6,089, 195 15, 203, 431}10 
31 18 44,395 43 24 68,935 126,899 225,538 352, 437/12 
207 2 217,544 241 8 299,906 4,697,051 1,064, 789 5, 761,840|12 
100 87 122,671 138 96 194,483 515,908 484,426 1,000, 334/13 
141 1 231,051 173 jl 364, 134 1,504, 187 1,095,779 ~ 2,599,966)14 
20 1 20,290 32 4 46,854 356, 323 162,209 518, 532/15 
393 174 587,954 588 241 992,961 8,514,917 8,414,484 6,929, 401/16 
126 25 126, 049 5 Ree 34 242,971 2,390, 794 846, 102 3, 236,896)17 
514 285 670, 584 669 323 999, 283 2,904, 468 2,793,423 5,697, 891/18 
1) ie 43,873 65 1 100,097| 1,539,664 248,517} 1, 788, 181)19 
2,893) 1,748 3,483,301 3,354 1,910 4,387,984 6,569, 793 11,855,843 18,425, 636/20 


4,571! 685) 5,907,073] 5,480 902} 7,941,133 19, 765,513 18,321,798 38,087,311)20. 


468| 27 471,197 521 58 654, 133 3,146, 245 1,988,858 5,135, 103]22 
1,961; 84] 2,498,555} 2,261 132] 3,329,662]  61,817,862/ 15,186,164] 77,004,026)23 
30 1 32,276 49 3 60,275 440,215 173,168 613, 383|24 
808] 1,209) 1,216,982) 1,015} 1,266] 2,084,367 7,527,237] 10,135,776} 17, 663, 013/25 
88} 12 84,858 134 25 197,388 675,090 949, 292 1,624, 382/26 
36,556/14,391| 36,719,211; 45,485] 16,032] 52,870,124) 273,995,639] 110,090,176] 384,085,815 
93] 18] 89,935 112] +” -93| 158-996 295, 174 B11, 155 606,320) 4 
Ph ae 135,075 178 14 251,070 969,896 715,676 1,685,572) 2 
238] 70 230,462 271 77 298,579 619,024 658,313 1,277,337| 3 
7,785) 4,654) 10,491,321) 9,037] 5,006) 13,951,444 23, 295, 678 22,300,334 45,596,012) 4 
5,316] 167] 5,230,174] 8,743 623} 8,990,947] 84,932,404 21,473,008) 106,405,412 
609] 64 731,276 696 97 944,467 9,913, 458 3,801,520) 13,714,978 " 
8,475) 6,387) 3,088,813} 9,018] 6,429] 3,769,914] 15,331,193) 10,043,570} 25, 374, 763 : 
435] 56 469,824 473 61 614,997 208,055 1,004,967 1,213,022 4 
880] 1,109] 1,883,602| 1,224) 1,244] 2,742,179] 6,668,770, 5, 193,004) 11,861,774) 8 
568| 793 846, 934 748 826] 1,192,295 2,017, 094 1,847,568 cae 
955} 78 946,808] 1,167 128] 1,300,320 2,733,727 2,089, 908 4,823, 635/11 
4] 14 9.915 5 15| 12/583 16,980 25,487 42, 467/12 
240| 267) _ 393,555| 324 + -293/ ~—«B 70,659 732,425 862,438/ _1,594,86318 
3,329' 120! 3,399,617! 3.609 178| 4,302,069! 16,458,674 7,174,491! 23,633. 15104 
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12.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of 


con 
Number Salaried Employees. 
° Groups and Kinds of Industries. of Capital 
77 Establish-| Employed. : 
ments. Male. |Female.} Salaries. 
No $ No. No $ 
Group 2.—ANIMAL Propucrs— 
concluded. 
15} Sausage, sausage casings..............2200- 32 634, 142 24 6 61, 356 
16] Slaughtering and meat-packing............ 76 53,058,776] 2,275 387 4,713,265 
Wii Lavloweand apimaloils yn eee cee 8 797,414 15 5 37,665 
18|S-Trunks:and valisess, «css actack ue eee ee 15 2,189,579 66 26 185,489 
Group 3.—TExtILEs, 
otal! 33% .sonsieune ee eee ee ae oe 1,817 283, 248, 204 5, 931 24209 16, 041,669 
1) Awnings, tentsandsails................... 55 1,759; 535 87 21 184, 667 
«| Bags, cottonand jute.ccssdecese asd. ose 16 5,356,095 83 21 250, 738 
Si. Batting... t:c0con cen ee 3 679, 136 11 4 41,271 
4) Carpets, mats and rugs..../............... 23 4,130,485 62 24 154, 768 
5| Clothing, men’s factory..................- 153 22,418,753 1,089 283 2,786,487 
6} Clothing, women’s factory...............5 333 18,948,917} 1,147 569 3,380,093 
7] Cordage, rope and twine..................- 9 7,329,319 61 19 194,186 
3 en COTeetal: Madman ty meres epee eres avetal 17 6,155,454 200 167 578,448 
9} Cotton and wool waste............ se 6 756, 694 15 6 49,905 
10} Cotton thread.......... ; 5 4,015,023 62 24 165,100 
11} Cotton yarn and cloth........... i 34 82,843,739 412 94 1,193,481 
12) Dyeing, cleaning and finishing............. 605 10,798, 737 - - - 
13! Furnishing goods, men’s.................-- 135 18,085,313 650 236 1,733,703 
14) "Hats and taps. tats. ee etek es 102 5,865, 733 378 110 831, 249 
15} Hosiery and knit goods................... 153 45,073,368 781 372 2,200,598 
16) Linen'goads/3:) = ieee a eee 5 971,326 20 6 63,055 
1%7| Oiled and waterproof clothing............. 15 820,013 29 11 70,593 
= 18) Silk and’ sills coods yee. noe eee ae. 7 4,594,313 190 132 480,032 
19} Textiles, miscellaneous...............-.++- 16 3,291,489 214 34 404, 253 
201 Woollen:cloth tes ences ie ee oe 66 22,527,138 283 70| - 763,810 
21) Woollen goods, miscellaneous.............- 33 G21 ATT 91 28 310,129 
ZalenWoollen:yarnsse een hed tect tee a8 19 9,279, 418 46 22 157,465 
48!) Cotton go0dsmretsi tein ce tocadan sean -ice 7 337,029 20 6 47,638 
Group 4.—Woop anv Paper Propwucts. 
TOtal 42 cnt PERRO EE ote 6,875} 801,085,402) 14,314 3,645 34,822, 426 
i} -Baskétsand crates ao atm men saeco nes 25 1,053, 220 33 6 60, 682 
2|\ o Blueprints oye eee a ee ee ees li 125,779 11 3 25,445 
3|- Bobbins and: spoolet"'rs: ssa se Gee 4 689, 853 17 - 55,358 
4| Beekeeper’s supplies...............1....65- 4 21,550 - - = 
5| Boxes and packing cases...............-.-- 105 6, 182, 706 192 14 410,689 
Cle Boxes cigar tan Meneny ht ney haere one 4 721,590 17 12 47,655 
4|RaBOxes; papers tires Seen en ene as 86 13,278,272 371 122 1,131,844 
Sic Box shoolcsainy k Seten  h s Me ene etn | ll 711,899 16 2 34, 653 
9} Canoes, row-boats and launches........... 96 1,703,130 50 9 103, 767 
10 Carriages, wagons and sleighs............ 529 10,497,536 228 43 476, 904 
11} Carriage and wagon materials............. 14 1,202,457 30 3 66, 464 
BA Clothes pinsh-c eke. s ehncrecee eae 3 245, 853 5 - 9,060 
Role otis andicasketsts-..,.. ete nn 35 2,782,405 85 16 190,019 
PAO OORETAZO ya eens oo. se Aes 110 2,087,807 47 9 86, 670 
15 UYDADOT cocci vinie ca ahagi<is ibe ase 3 67, 628 4 1 7,200 
16) Furniture and upholstering................ 364 32,183, 661 904 250 2,236,005 
T7|\@rlandlesswoodentessusss seen. coe 16 561,361 14 4 32,144 
AS Pin cubatorssess i on hen cetine 7 ny. aieal 3 18,598 1 - 300 
19 Lasts, Green and HOCeN aesthetics itr soo 12 898, 183 49 t 116, 667 
2 Lithographing and engraving.............. 105 10, 638, 565 512 198 1,457,913 
Clinbaner ZO0ds, Nees. wees. ee Mee ee hig! 317,553 21 5 36,961 
22| Paper patterns...... ER DRE Strat iin eee ee 5 870,045 22 32 66,404 
23) Printing and book-binding................. 696 34,030,266] 1,602 482 4,129,045 
24| Printing and publishing.................... 677 41,224,581 3,784 1,420 8,085,081 
25 Pulp and paper... eh ba Sas Lice parr Gao 110 417,611, 678 2,480 390 7,069,196 
26 Saw, lath and shingle mills................ 2,883 155,638,059] 1,998 204 4,307,864 
27| Stationery and envelopes.................. 23 4,034, 699 195 80 545,195 
28| Stereotyping and electrotyping............ 13 764, 894 64 12 138,060 
29| Wall board, building paper, etc............ 13 5,534,556 176 44 479, 883 
30} Wall paper.. StS Catch ye COHAN Li Enroh OE 4 3,398,354 144 25 444,528 
31} Waxed and oiled paper.................... 7 1,597,855 65 24 167,929 
Bele Woodenware: welt eien th VaRR ENS c-cccn t 11 1,018,940 28 9 85, 202 
33} Wood PROBCTV IUDs Bonicvn tam ee eyo sia: alnstin 6 21835387 18 J 31,005 
34) Wood-working, sash and door factories..... 793 43,317,824 1,064 193 Qrapa sass 


351 Allotherindustries........../eeccscs0e-s- 83 3,920, 908 117 25 333,352 
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ae and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1923— 
inued. 


Wate Earners. Total Employees. oo Value of Products. 
aoe ee ee rere ee Se * 
Fe- Fe- Salaries Materials. iS 
Male. | male.| Wages. Male. | male. | and Wages. Net. Gross. 

No. | No. $ No. | No, $ $ $ o 
115 8 131, 834 139 14 193,190 416,306 1,111, 833/15 
6, 764 487 7,994, 988 9,039 874} 12,708,253 30,430,565 138, 218, 909/16 
83 7 94,779 98 12 132,444 340, 664 595, 331]17 


538 92 550,999 604 118 736, 488 1,401, 202 2,465, 751/18 


33, 910/50,569) 65,202,536) 39,841) 52,828] 81,244,205 157,993,769} 334,439,196 
178} = 185 310,513 265 206 495,180 788, 98' 1,803,486] 1 
yd 548 628, 353 357 569 879,091 1,651, 446 12,288,301) 2 
77 8 80,619 88 12 121,890 328, 136 756, 216) 3 
660) 285 893,055 722 309} 1,047,823 2,170,765 3,808,914) 4 
3,960) 4,657] 8,262,337) 5,049} 4,940] 11,048,824 17,499,345 35,855, 242) 5 
2,820) 8,622} 9,515,615} 3,967] 9,191) 12,895,708 19,619,095 42,982,646] 6 
966} 259) 1,243,442) 1,027 278} 1,437,628 2,890,373 7,280,076) 7 
110} 1,127 685,307 310} 1,294) 1,263,755 2,577,904 4,887,535] 8 
89 32 91, 649 104 38 141,554 399,774 1,507,147) 9 
155} 509 492, 609 217 533 657, 709 2,252,529 
10,675} 8,061) 12,907,042; 11,087} 8,155} 14,100,523 36, 178, 659 
3,513] 4,456} 7,156,359) 3,513) 4,456) 7,156,359 13,727,056 
983] 5,714 4) 250, 648 1,633) 5,950) 5,984,351 11, 222, 185 
1,069) 1,511; 2,404,101; 1,447; 1,621] 3,235,350 4,921,527 
3,855| 9,747] 9,061,253 4) 636) 10,119} 11,261,851 23,177,226 
86) 141 146,971 106 147 210,026 254,042 
71 81 137,968 100 92 208,561 452, 550 
312) 823 744,004 502 955) = 1,224,036 f 
226) 267 375,474 440 301 779,727 , 108,092 
2,647) 2,309] 3,963,137} 2,930) 2,379] 4,726,947 7,890,519 
544) 423 798, 487 635 451] 1,108,616 2,661,738 
618} 778) 1,013,898 664 800} 1,171,363 3,071,784 
22 26 39, 695 42 32 87,333 182,305 


101, 604| 8,841) 112,492,947) 115,918} 12,486) 147,315,373] 236,808,842) 319,216,193 


389/ 110 326, 023 422 116 386, 705 293, 729 618, 237 
41 5 38, 007 52 8 63, 452 48,358 130,716 
201 15 158,805 218 15 214, 163 244,467 289, 004 
2,284 50| 1,830,602} 2,476 64; 2,241,291 3,997,991 3,726, 239 
180 50 160, 144 197 62 207,799 346, 231 367,748 
1,218] 1,829} 2,262,865) 1,589) 1,951) 3,394,709 5, 753,922 6,411, 683 
272 14 217,789 288 16 252, 442 682, 942 501, 067 
473 1 482,171 523 10 585, 938 361,128 958, 043 
2,089 10} 1,871,021} 2,317 53] 2,347,925 2,871,292 3,591, 697 
239 3 223, 623 269 6 290, 087 530,730 597,909 
101 32 75,715 106 32 84,775 57,155 131,438 
533 68 561,788 618 84 751,807 1,057, 457 1,409,116 
504 2 482,025 551 11 568, 695 1,670,691 1,053, 498 
7 4 8,825 11 5 16,025 37,293 87,835 
7,631} 343) 7,535,372) 8,535 593} 9,771,377 9,652,545 16,582,435 
176 6 148,445 190 10 180,589 212,674 429,279 

4 = 3,710 5 - 4,010 5,592 15,513 

223 32 237,903 272 39 354,570 193,714 560, 660 
2,001} 602) 3,346,124] 2,513 800} 4,804,037 3,447,179 7,927,257 
48 13 51,343 69 18 88,304 172,102 200,049 

73 63 125,273 95 95 191,677 185,915 1,152,297 


5,825] 2,396] 9,302,947) 7,427) 2,878) 13,431,992 10,181,761 24,384,724 
7,162} 1,310} 10,401,124) 10,946; 2,730) 18, 486, 205 12,749,351 36,809, 290 
25,506) 908] 31,313,649) 27,936} 1,298 38, 382, 845 71,322,722} 113,091,953 


32,868 — | 29,182,640) 34,866 204) 33,490,504 73,325,718] 66, 568, 959 
433} 666 892,799 628 746} = =1,487,994 3,070, 273 2,878,878 
180 - 289, 426 244 12 427,486 92,967 762,899 
506 1 576,992 682 45} 1,056,875 3,773,784 2,725, 830 
367 86 385,498 511 111 830, 026 984,256 1,933, 263 i 
174 51 258,563 239 75 426,492 1,495,224 898,344 os 393, 568 3 
330 24 314, 433 358 33 399, 635 517, 228 711,430 1,228, 658}32 
194 = 144,473 212 1 175,478 1, 285, 733 687,972 1,973, 705/33 


8,714 36| 8,540,502} 9,778 229) 10,893,784 24,585,574 19, 236, 089 43, 821, 663/34 
655! «111 739,753 772 136) 1,073,105 1,598, 297 1,773, 654 3,371, 95113 
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12.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of 


con 
Number “ : Salaried Employees. 
: Groups and Kinds of Industries. ° apita 
3 : Establish-| Employed. 
ments. Male. |Female.| Salaries. 
No. $ No. No. $ 
Group 5.—IRon anv Irs Propucts. 
MORAL Ta ce tiis o ciefeae signee 8 Soh ee emer eens 1,000; 552,272,800} 9,428) 2,389 23,342,059 
1| Agricultura] implements.................. 67 92,277,040) 1,079 274 2,395,367 
Fie AT COMO DILEBE - nk tarsials sta pir oereteniee create 10 60, 146,195 1,169 311 3,260,467 
3| Automobile suppliesiwi.cssccseec. ere ere ae 60 18, 241,996 300 88 840,575 
4| Bicycles and motorcycles................. 4 1,091,467 47 10 89,460 
jl Boilers and engined... «sc... cteeat cm eet 34 8,907,457 215 51 523, 067 
6| Foundries and machine shop products......]. 321 88,325,248) 1,939 506 5,015,524 
lel anchware ANceroOlsu ncn wae iaee teenie 106 31, 675, 780 602 207 1,558, 282 
g| Iron and steel products, n.e.s...:.......... 57 11,119,418 436 70 1,044,949 
Sl achinery ..°s uae ayeeetaas atte enen aoe 141 50,908,442). 1,401 426 3,130,908 
40| Pig iron and ferro-alloys.................0- 4 - 35 1 110,172 
fil) Renlway rolling’stockn "cn watenmeen ee lar scce 21 59, 237,975 799 117 1,996,670 
42|~ Sheet metal products.......5 00, .cccta.0s.- 105 29,072,727 838 202 1,874,451 
13} Steel and rolled products.......:.........- 22 82,880, 333 283 24 743,925 
4A) Wire and ‘wire:co0ds. is..0-cecem cae casino 48 18,388, 722 285 102 758, 242 
Group 6.—Non-FrrRous METALS AND 
Propucrs.. 
OGALE ci: ctsceiciel ieee aav os ERs Seeks eae ets wise 333) 106,644,467). 3,246) 1,076 7,774,546 
4) Aluminium and its products............... ll 8,994, 806 82 24 195, 705 
9| Brass and copper products................- 81 20,322,808 583 129 1,307,027 
3} Electrical apparatus and supplies.,......... 108 65,077,942 2,139 717 5,023,414 
4| Lead, tin and zinc products................ 20 1,749,383 45 19 115, 946 
‘| Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products. . 16 739, 457 32 10 87,372 
6| Precious metal products......25.......... 97 9,760,071 365 177 1,045,082 
Group 7.—Non-Mertauiic MINERAL 
Propwucts. 
BOCAS 3 S8es sonal ainis eistcieitee eer ap acute 1,091} 243,519,222) 2,523 663 5,508,299 
Ti “Abrasive progductOyc.c<. seus satiemeoe aces 6 1,403,587 22 12 56,933 
9i Abrasives, antit Clalecna mt demlemaidecmancn: 5 4,028, 810 48 10 90,330 
3| Aerated and mineral waters............... 295 8,315,389 365 56 704,047 
Alec AS DOStOR OLOGUGCtS tr.1 6 aren emmecmon ors 9 1,486,589 34 13 83,518 
Bie VOmMent Products pare csc ieeicenehn ear 128 39,949,074 164 19 293,735 
Glas lay prodtictena: aavs.ccrcr tee iter tetas 219 29,990,571 342 37 738,144 
MACON dha Aen yae drach Mae mete be Mee 5 20,494,442 38} ~ 86,979 
$}) (Gas; illuminating ‘and fuel. Asis...) e. oo 45 45,526,495 554 306 1,094, 241 
9} Glass, plate, cut and ornamental.......... 35 1,831,121 133 34 227,671 
10} Glass, pressed and blown.................. 11 13,061,251 86 26 831, 732 
i LILO Se aero MegaraeR ae onc heen. nee 56 6,050, 954 77 17 170,328 
12| Lubricating oils and greases............... 6 738, 843 38 5 93, 628 
Te meblictatrimMmings waa ak, t- sae mee os. wee 19 570,401 16 9 41,012 
14) Petroleum refining..... a aban Sta the ceaes eiain ras 14 60, 288, 861 825 64 816, 751 
this send, lime-and brick. \....... cece es. cs cece 8 1,042,619 19 1 49,257 
16} Stone, ornamental and monumental.,...... 210 5,073,618 198 26 A464, 823 
¥3|/ All other industries... .< sens lsccsccaccs 20 8, 666, 597 69 28 165,170 
Group 8.—CHEMIcALs AND ALLIED Propucts. 
ROGAN a aracroc ees ieratar clo erations Shals/« slow ec eanintins <s 475} 126,537,481] 3,176) 1,033 7,977,117 
1| Acids, alkalies and salts..:................ 47 36, 436,315 437 83 963,323 
2; Ammunition, explosives and matches....,. 18 13,820, 102 238 21 426,903 
$| Coal tar and its\products.................- 14 3,205,780 34 11 103,440 
A ORCL UIZONa a. annie bree eticsies eit cata ce «vs ce 18 3,616,001 84 14 152, 134 
5) - Inks, dyes andi colours..s...sc00-ceo-css.e. 26 2,252,370 112 30 382, 272 
6| Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 104 14, 655, 699 552 258 1,541,560 
2] eaintsand varnishes, ....ccbaes eeecce..-. 57 20,806, 909 698 230 2,050,381 
8| Washing compounds and toilet preparations 70 15, 668,592 471 175 1,145,547 
S| Woodlidistillationvaraves:ccamimcasaéiin.«.. 9 2,814,045 23 3 43,796 
fol Allotherindustries? \5.cccis vncccs ves os ss 112 13,261, 668 527 208 1,167,761 


’ 
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eo and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1923— 
inued. 


Wage Earners. Total Employees. Cost Value of Products. 
oe a ee | of en ee ee 
Fe- | Fe- Salaries Materials. Z 
Male. | male.| Wages. Male. | male, | and Wages. Net. Gross. 
No No $ No. No $ $ $ $ 
73,480) 2,774] 92,111,750} 82,908) 5,163) 115,453,809) 256,417,991) 209,541,556] 465,959,547 
6,329 110 6,716, 847 7,408 384 9,112,214 11,592,401 14,434,018 26,026,419) 1 
7,596 229) 11,737,800 8,765 540} 14,998,267 71,851, 633 24, 762,543 96,614,176] 2 
3,172 205 4, 644, 328 3,412 293 5, 484, 903 13,301, 152 8, 699, 488 22,000, 640] 3 
400 39 371,313 447 49 460,773 492,889 586,409 1,079,298] 4 
1,149 fh 1,333,052 1,364 58 1,856,119 2,144,355 2,785,565 4,929,920] 5 
16,354 347; 18,618,914) 18,293 853] 23,634, 438 26,741,217 43,541,789 70,283,006} 6 
4,497 754 4,994,515 5,099 961 6,552, 797 6, 600, 835 13,719,389 20,320,224) 7 
2,115 29 2,397,701 2,551 99 3,442, 650 4,570,402 5,937,905 10,508,307] 8 
6,423 172 7,482, 952 7,824 598} 10,613,860 9,044,475 19,856,577 28,901,052] 9 
778 - 1,231, 740 813 a 1,341, 912 15, 698, 259 5, 657,336 21,355, 595/10 
12,391 9} 15,421,313) 13,190 126) 17,417,983 40,205, 444 28, 008, 443 68, 213,887)11 
4,724 631 5,406, 548 5,562 833 7,280,999 16, 221, 926 14,798, 396 31,020, 322)12 
4,928 - 8, 730, 364 5,211 24 9,474, 289 27, 230, 862 17, 484,314 44,715, 176)13 
2, 684 242 3,024, 363 2,969 344 3, 782, 605 10,722,141 9,269, 384 19,991, 525)14 


13,757| 3,330) 17,241,119) 17,003} 4,406) 25,015,665 42,775,264 45, 424, 062 88,199,326 


838 63} 1,000,582 920 87| 1,196,287 3,192,546 3,825, 284 7,017,830} 1 
3,043) 342) 3,466,375) 3,626 471} 4,773,402 7,548, 898 9, 244, 697 16,793,595} 2 
7,978| 2,434] 9,968,186) 10,117) 3,151} 14,991,550 26,257,361 25,103,039 51,360,400) 3 

117 12 130,582 162 31 246,528 1,556, 716 624,557 2,181,273) 4 

115 39 164,484 147 49 251,856 269,557 503,999 773,556] 5 
1,666) 440) 2,510,960) 2,031 617; 3,556,042 3,950, 186 6,122,486 10,072,672) 6 

20,533| 1,259) 23,772,292) 23,056) 1,922) 29,280,591 69,302,684 74,673,276) 143,975,960 
87 1 102,225 109 13 159, 158 234, 123 366, 103 600, 226) 1 
582 = 742,426 630 10 832,756 1,840,533 3,490,071 5,330,604) 2 
1,218 85} 1,139,484) 1,583 141} 1,848,531 2,672,332 3,736,500 . 6,408,832) 3 
89 9 93,468 123 22 176, 986 260,281 322,732 583,013] 4 
2,034 46) 2,716,794] 2,198 65} 3,010,529 596, 654 15,973,535 16,570,189] 5 
4,307 38] 4,272,456) 4,649 75} 5,010, 600 = 10,478, 163 10,478,163] 6 

565 = 755,397 598 = 842,376 11,437,863 2,463,582 13,901,445] 7 
2,161 = 2,707,591) 2,715 306} 3,801,882 9,024,084 10,581, 256 19,605,340) 8 

383 90 434,949 516 124 662, 620 910,405 986,061 1,896,466} 9 
2,447| 151) 2,784,450) 2,533 177} = 3,116, 182 2,804,110 6,397, 450 9, 201,560)10 
1,103 ~- 1,021,088} 1,180 17} 1,191,416 = 3,266, 608 3,266, 608)11 

18 1 23,123 56 6 116,751 381,390 327, 638 709, 028)12 
46] 786 159,931 62 795 200, 943 334, 295 527,935 862, 230]13 
3,783 23) 4,714,818} 4,108 87| 5,531,569 36, 435, 306 9,136, 200 45,571,506/14 

205 = 235,991 224 1 285, 248 218,118 679,842 897, 960}15 
1,054 a 1,378,140} 1,252 26} 1,842,963 1,683, 126 3,341,877 5,025, 003)16 

451 29 489,961 520 57 655, 131 470,064 2,597,728 3,067, 787|17 


8,343] 2,597) 10,456,562) 11,519) 3,630) 18,433,679 54, 638, 062 56,606,094) 111,244,156 
2,227 41] 2,817,120) 2,664 124) 3,780,443 11,636,321 12,276,671 23,912,992] 1 
1,352} 679) 1,705,094) 1,590 700} 2,181,997 9,270,641 5,157,749 14,428,390) 2 
193 1 231,525 227 12 334,965 1,381,724 1,784,376 3,166,100) 3 
229 2 158,307 313 16 310,441 831,470 655 , 774 1,487,244) 4 
216 57 277,064 328 87 659,336 1,141, 102 1,735,245 2,876,347] 5 
620} 841 1,126,181 1,172; 1,099} 2,667,741 4,474, 487 7,782,121 12,256,608] 6 
1,467} 196) 1,615,442} 2,165 426] 3,665,823 10,754,273 10,798,885 21,553,158} 7 
966} 470) 1,314,108) 1,437 645) 2,459, 655 9,400,752 8,508, 259 17,909,011) 8 
318 a 288, 230 341 3 332,026 976,621 1,766,674 2,743,205] 9 
755' = 310 923,491! 1,282 518] 2,091,252 4,770, 671 6,140,340 10,911, 011}10 
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12.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of 


con 
Number Salaried Employees. 
o Groups and Kinds of Industries. of Capital 
7 Establish-| Employed. 
ments. Male. |Female.| Salaries. 
No. $ No. No. $ 
Group 9.—MisceLLANeous INDUSTRIES 
Total: i222. 02 ees. 4 halen cake a ae 1,546} 674,289,604; 5,676 1,657 11, 237,528 
1} Advertising and other novelties........... 8 92,979 10 8 31, 305 
2| Artificial feathers and flowers............. 6 , 322,570 22 8 56,117 
3\° > Bridge-building 2 4.1... the toseeies oe 9 8,433,989 182 19 459, 443 
4| Brooms, brushes and mops.............-.- 79 3,543,561 176 69 475,573 
6) "Buttons: so. asec onc oe are cie tees 20 1,414, 602 56 15 154,287 
6) ‘Candlesiand tapers) ..........s0e sso eee Zi 234, 617 4 1 11,750 
7| Electric light and power................++- 957 581,472,583 3,760 1,139 6, 724,082 
SRE ountajn pens yar cess Os xpress 4 1,563,112 Dt 2 54,733 
Q):8lce, artificial. 2 osc fae ee See thee te eon wis a 24 3,422,571 46 13 96,976 
10] Jewel cases and silverware cabinets ....... 6 194, 672 19 1 28,556 
11] Mattresses and springs.................--- 56 6, 613, 225 203 45 565,579 
12) Musical instruments.............2e0eee eee 64 13,514,530 233 93 641, 254 
13| Pipes ttobaccos:. fete wcleeso.ctnerie tise cee eis 4 47,128 5 = 8,191 
T4|M Reirigveratorses. 1) cadence ete tale es 14 2,351,587 60 17 130, 695 
15| Regalia and society emblems. . ape’ 8 -140, 106 13 8 30,347 
16| Scientific and professional equipment. . 22 11,325, 290 169 93 375, 666 
17 ens ee Re ae on romCaaatne 38 83,925,343 489 49 943,039 
18) ° Signs. G22.) she. Bie td: oe reioenitan io ace 125 1,583,405 - - - 
19 Suactiie and athletic goods................ 34 2,051,941 58 25 110, 892 
20| Statuary and art goods..........0..60..04% 18 416, 462 26 9 57,543 
21) Stamps andi steneils.eaeeceync cies ate oie ied 28 522,590 41 26 83, 707 
221 ‘Typewriters and supplies...........-...--- 4 459, 737 22 8 88,345, 
23| Umbrellas and parasols................0.- 6 367,506 39 6 77,971 
24) ‘All other industri€s.crew. . c1ees tec ain =o 5 275, 498 16 3 31,477 


4.—Capital Employed. 


In a retrospective study of capital employed in Canadian manufactures since 
1900, the remarkable increase denotes rapid growth in industrial operations. From 
1900 to 1905 the capital increased from $446,900,000 to $833,900,000, and advanced 
to $1,958,700,000 in 1915. During this period returns were received from estab- 
lishments with 5 hands and over, and while the rise of wholesale prices did not 
exceed 37 p.c., the capital employed in manufactures increased nearly 340 p.c. 


The capital used during 1923 in all establishments, irrespective of the number 
of employees, was $3,380,322,950, compared with $3,244,302,410 in 1922, an increase 
of 4-2 p.c., and with $3,052,818,000 in 1921, an increase of 10-7 p.c. in 2 years. 


The provincial distribution of the manufactures of Canada may be illustrated 
by capital investments. Capital employed in Ontario during 1920 was 49-5 p.c. 
of the total, increasing to 50-6 p.c. in 1921, 52-3 p.c. in 1922 and 52-5 p.c. in 1923. 
The proportion of the total capital employed in the plants of Quebec was 30:5 p.c. 
in 1920, 30-8 p.c. in 1921, 29-9 p.c. in 1922 and 29-9 p.c. in 1923. British Columbia 
held third place in 1923, with a capital of 6-4 p.c. of the total, while Nova Scotia, 
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oe pa and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1923— 
cluaeda, 


Wage Earners. Total Employees. Cont Value of Products. 
< 18) - 
Fe- Fe- Salaries Materials. Zz 
Male. | male.| Wages. Male. | male. jand Wages. Net. Gross. 
No. | No. $ No. No. $ $ $ $ 


18,457) 1,885} 23,177,428} 24,133] 3,542] 34,414,956 21,966,080) 127,596,113] 149,562,193 


12 42 34,048 22 50}-. 65,353 75,217 106, 495 181,712) 1 
15] 187 79,492 37 145 135, 609 142,853 266, 434 409,287) 2 
1,010 = 1,434,685} 1,192 19) 1,894,128 2,464,370 2,690,841 5,155,211] 3 
828} 265 844,799] 1,004 334} 1,320,372 1,991,615 2,585,704 4,577,319) 4 
206) — 232 332, 423 262 247 486,710 313,099 785,936 1,099,035) 5 
26 11 25,750 30 12 37,500 95,059 81,866 176,925] 6 
6,196 - 8,059,956) 9,956) 1,139] 14,784,038 z 91,141,296 91,141,296] 7 
110 63 139,121 137 65 193, 854 295,071 591, 854 886,925] 8 
185 - 246,573 231 13 343,549 48,179 962, 184 1,010,363] 9 
31 30 56, 679 50 31 85, 235 37,449 123,757 161, 206}10 


1,023] 156] 1,261,062) 1,226 201 1,826, 641 3,635,341 4,170,676 7,806,017/11 
2,566) 168) 2,855,632} 2,799 261) 3,496,886 4,514,607 5, 641,098 10, 155, 705/12 


29 1 27,622 34 1 35,813 42,271 59,064 101, 335/13 
468 3 466, 084 528 20 596,779 1,004, 805 1,055, 853 2,060, 658)14 
15 37 40,865 28 45 71,212 114, 582 125,006 239, 588/15 
543} 443) =: 1,012,239 712 536} 1,387,905 2,439,705 3,845,932 6, 285, 637/16 
3,507 6; 4,045,799) 3,996 55} 4,988, 838 2,236,378 8,255, 020 10, 491, 398)17 
840 = 1,166,060 840 - 1,166,060 451,514 2,527, 282 2,978, 796]18 
398} 140 450,522 456 165 561,414 1,066, 687 989,899 2,056, 586/19 
169 52 195, 141 195 61 252, 684 222,706 418,743 641, 449/20 
164 6 200,722 205 32 284, 429 102, 137 471,164 573, 301/21 
28 14 48, 664 50 22 137,009 232, 660 281,821 514, 481/22 
27 68 77,096 66 74 155,067 343,037 232, 669 575, 706/23 
61 11 76,394 77 14 107,871 96,738 185,519 282, 257/24 


Manitoba and New Brunswick followed in the order named, with proportions of 
between 2 p.c. and 4 p.c. each. (Table 13.) 


In a survey of the industrial groups in which the capital of the country is 
invested, it appears that the wood and paper group led in 1923, with an invest- 
ment of 23-7 p.c. of the total. The iron and steel group was second (excluding 
the miscellaneous group) with 16-3 p.c., and the vegetable products group third, 
with 11-4 p.c. The proportion of the capital employed by the miscellaneous group, 
including the electric power industry, increased from 18-4 p.c. in 1921 to 19-9 p.c. 
in 1923. (Table 14.) 


The statistics of capital employed in the manufacturing industries are of in- 
terest in deducing the proportions of fixed and liquid assets. In 1921, lands, 
buildings and machinery constituted 60 p.c. of the total capital, while in 1922 the 
proportion increased to 63 p.c. and in 1923 to over 64 p.c. The fixed assets amounted 
to $2,165,497,811 in 1923, while quick assets, including the materials on hand, 
stock in process, cash and sundries were valued at $1,214,825,139. Details by 
industrial growps and by provinces are given in Table 15. 
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13.—Distribution of Capital employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 
in Percentages by Provinces, 1917-1923. 


na al ay 


Provinces. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. | 1921. 1922. 1923. 
Prince Edward Island.........-.-.+++e+s-+- 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 
NOV SCOtlaie. ashe es ecco oe oe.c'ee nlaleretesnentes 4-8 4-3 4-1 4-2 3-3 3-3 3°2 
New Brunswick... <0) ccecs sete eects 2-4 2-5 2-8 3-1 3-1 2-5 2-5 
(0; G1 S\: ORs aS SE RE ABE OnE avOBOUmENOuachoo 0500 29-4 28-5 29-3 30:5 30:8 29-9 29-9 
OTEATIO; Soi tsicic can: Litaetcle sata ovaieue, so ueloesete re eteteneten? 48-3 49-9 49-0 49-5 50:6 52-3 52-5 
Manitoba’. itinc<cid seten closes ne celta tere 3:5 3:3 3:3 3-4 2-9 2-7 2-7 
Salskatchewatnscsac cles cles che lsieicis ee terrialtetions 1:1 1-2 1-0 0:9 1:0 1-0 0-9 
Alberta....... ee ae es aA ae j ae 1:8 1-7 1:7 1:8 

British Colum bias 4 o:on sre... cms beets : : . : j ; f 
5 Ie a meen fe ee Ot 0 Ost } sd A ad Pd 6-4 
TM Otal noses es coon OE wo 100-0 | 100-0! 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 


14.—Distribution of Capital employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 
by Industrial Groups and Percentages, 1922 and 1923 


1922. 1923. 
Industrial Groups. 
Percent- Percent- 
Amount. age. Amount. age, 
$ $ 
Vegetable products, ci... ec ee emeneaieec serene an 371,361, 682 11:5 | 385,725,299 11-4 
Animal products .2.cb.tke oie clr. + oiesinp ede = ++ > <lepeetnj tate 201,829,414 6-2 207,000,471 6-1 
Mextile,prOctutis aan states wlesle 15 + eehets feteteye (eis y=)™ «sei cletenst ony 268,065, 238 8:3 283,248,204 8-4 
Wood and paper. 0... ccecccecc ccc sececeeeec sec seenees 761, 188,396 23-5 801,085,402 23-7 
Tromand Ts PrOoducte ste sscues -pitemmeme ts = +s © shat elehe) eels 526,109, 958 16-2 552,272,800 16-3 
INon-ferrous me bales. ess satel seers sttie nie ers oi=i-laiists. dels 102,208,275 3:1 106, 644, 467 3:2 
INontmeatallic minerds® ay. ctae <ectehs aneiel) owe = lutea ate 238,691,461 7-4 243,519,222 7-2 
Chemicals and allied products...............++eeeeee- 118,025, 483 3-6 126,537,481 3°8 
Miscellaneous industries. ..........ssccereercserseeees 656, 822,508 20-2 674, 289, 604 19-9 
otal. .icse cea oie ears ardiave wa tante wineeters tes) ered 3,244,302,410 100-0 | 3,380,322,950 100-0 


15.—Forms of Capital employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by 
Provinces and by Groups of Industries, 1923. 
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Fixed Capital. 


Working Capital. 


Materials Cash, 
Number on hand, trading 
Description. fo) Land, stocks in and Total 
establish-| buildings | Machinery process operating capital. 
ments. and and tools. and accounts 
fixtures. miscellan- and 
eous bills 
supplies. | receivable. 
No. $ $ $ $ $ 
@anada catccecan a icck 22,64211,577,750,058| 587,747, 753| 655,775,934] 559, 049, 205:3,380,322,950 
(A) By Provinces. 
Prince Edward Island......... 368; 1,118,486 623, 651 533,775 545,528) 2,821,440 
INGWANSCOUIA he crtnemara clit 1,193] 56,178,933] 23,417,428] 16,201,567) 11,149,508 106, 947,436 
New: Bruns wiGk.n.sc.ccies secs: 872| 37,300,472| 18,032,883] 18,207,718} 11,022,895} 84,563,968 
Quebec....... 7,142) 474,801,111] 179,522,690) 187,715,036] 167,860, 145}1,009,898,982 
OTERO Tele custo 9,549] 796,541,864] 299,091,853) 365,982,919] 313,876, 704)1,775,493,340 
WinitOb ancora te 803] 47,607,518} 13,973,975] 15,361,329] 15,483,852] 92,426,674 
Saskatchewan. « spies «5 s.cyesier 647| 18,988,257 4,129,082 4,096,525 2,677,971] 29,891,835 
Alberta......... orp ringanoacehs 723) 38,054,927]. 8,018,559} 9,296,098] 6,289,721} 61,659,305 
British Columbia and Yukon. 1,345] 107,158,490] 40,937,632] 38,380,967! 30,142,881] 216,619,970 
(B) By Industrial Groups. 

Vegetable DPLOGUCES ae seeiinsmiar: 4,427| 134,005,671] 92,294,076] 87,327,141] 72,098,411 385,725, 299 
Animal products.............. 5,078) 58,611,785} 38,222,857) 63,202,592) 46,963,237) 207,000,471 
Textile producti. ecn.ccurspe +s - 1,817} 60,360,845] 76,482,272] 80,374,440! 66,030,647] 283,248,204 - 
Wood and paper...... 6,875] 346,987,570] 179,068,533] 165,186,940] 109,842,359) 801,085, 402 
Tron and its products. 1,000] 186,476,535} 103,809,288} 138,063,440] 123,923,537] 552,272,800 
Non-ferrous metals..... ae. 333] 25,536,381] 26,228,525] 29,136,450) 25,743,111} 106, 644, 467 
Non-metallic minerals......... 1,091] 160,787,983} 33,783,494] 31,009,764] 17,937,981] 243,519, 222 
Chemicals and allied products 475| 47,964,108] 21,062,807] 27,943,150] 29,567,416) 126,537,481 
Miscellaneous industries....... 1,546] 557,019,180] 16,795,901! 33,532,017] 66,942,506! 674,289, 604 
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5.—Employment. 


The total number of persons engaged in those manufacturing industries of 
Canada for which statistics were obtained in 1923 was in that year 525,267, as 
compared with 474,430 in the same industries in 1922 and 456,076 in 1921. The 
1923 employees included 78,273 salaried employees, this figure being obtained from 
the manufacturers at the end of each year, and 446,994 wage-earners, the average 
number employed as derived from the manufacturers’ records of numbers on the 
pay-rolls on the 15th of each of the twelve months. 

The number of salaried employees and of wage-earners, as thus ascertained, is 
given for each of the years since 1917, the year of the first annual census of manu- 
facturing production, in Table 16. Then, taking the percentage of those employed 
in each year to those employed in 1917, and dividing it into the volume of manu- 
facturing production in each year (see Table 3 for method used in obtaining this 
figure), the quotient gives a tentative conclusion regarding the efficiency of 
production per person employed in years subsequent. to 1917, as compared with 
that year. How far the increased efficiency may be due to the use of improved appli- 
ances of production, how far to increased efficiency in the employees and how far to 
improvements in methods of organization, is a problem which cannot be solved 
for the country as a whole with our present information. It may, however, be 
possible for those having intimate knowledge of the business of individual firms 
to solve this problem with approximate accuracy for their own particular plants. 
The table here published may be considered as supplying satisfactory evidence of 
the general gain in volume of production per person employed. In this connection 
it should be remembered, however, that in 1917, owing to the large numbers over- 
seas, a considerable number of persons of low. efficiency was being employed, 
their inefficiency being at the time concealed by the prevailing inflation of prices. 


16.—Salaried and Wage-earning Employees in the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, with Volume of Manufacturing Production and Comparative Efficiency 
of Production, 1917-1923. 


Percentage Index 
* Salaried Wage Total of Number} Number | Efficiency 
Years. Employees.| Earners. | Employees.} of Employ-| of Volume of 
eesrelative| of Mf’d | Production. 
to 1917. Products. 


No. No. No. p.c; 
US y part ee oid 25 68,726 552,968 621, 694 100-0 100-0 100-0 
cL i, Net phe SY Pad ot ee 70,706 547,599 618,305 99-5 102-1 102-6 
ot ice NE Ean SRE 81,681 529.327 611,008 98-3 98-3 100-0 
PCE RE IT 83,015 526, 571 609,586 98-1 95-2 97-0 
ee nana eden 74,873 381,203 456.076 73-4 87-4 119-1 
OE pa 76,040 398,390 474, 430 76-3 97:8 198-9 
EE OR Ee 78,273 446,994 | 525,267 84-5 106-8 126-4 


Distribution of Employees by Sex, Provinces and Industrial Groups.— 
In Table 17 is shown the distribution of employees in manufacturing establishments 
by sex, by province and by industrial groups. Particularly notable is the fact 
that more than half of the employees in manufactures are in Ontario, where also 
is paid more than half of the total wage and salary bill. Quebec came second with 


1 For statistics showing the trend of employment in manufacturing industries in 1924 and 1925, see 
in the index, ‘‘Employment as reported by employers.”’ 
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31 p.c. of the total number of wage and salary-earning employees, receiving 28-8 
p.c. of the total wage and salary bill. British Columbia was third with 6-6 p.c. 
of the total number of employees, receiving 6-6 p.c. of the wages and salaries. 


Throughout the Dominion the average number of employees per establishment 


rose from 21 in 1922 to 23-2 in 1923, or by 10-5 p.c., and the average paid in wages 
and salaries per establishment from $22,645 in 1922 to $25,240 in 1923, or by 11-5 
p.c. The average salary per employee increased from $1,791 in 1922 to $1,824 in 
1923 and the average wage from $939 in 1922 to $959 in 1923. The grand total 
paid for labour in the latter year was $571,470,028. 


Piece-workers employed outside the factories numbered 8,638 in 1923, 2,476 
males and 6,162 females; the total payments to these piece-workers were $1,625,842. 


17.—Male and Female Employees on Salaries and Wages, by Provinces and Groups of 
Industries, 1923. 


Employees on Employees on 
Salaries. Wages. 
Provinces and Groups. —_—______—_—_———_} Salaries. |————————————_|_ Wages. 
Males. | Females. Males. | Females. 
No No $ No. No $ 

(A) PRovINcEs. 
Prince Edward Island........... 179 31 173,996 1,495 1,040 452,697 
INOVaSeOUIas eater ore tareaae 1,210 348 2,450,304 12,230 3,391 10,776,074 
New Brunswick.............00.: 1,263 370 2, 663, 543 10,997 3,591 10, 204, 621 
Quebec '~. sas, axssenad- teeta 17,464 3,836 40,557,364 | 102,812 39,510 123, 798, 718 
Ontario. J).. hace eee 33, 205 10,405 78,990,006 | 172,244 46,916 228,876,308 
Manitoba. atadetiedes cmeeo ee 2,640 649 5,878,088 8,997 2,530 12,516,396 
Saskatchewanlenascuchie csecniael 867 157 1,716,990 2,788 293 3, 667,968 
Alberta.: .demecayat eet 1,545 310 3, 142,677 5,938 974 7,491,028 
British Columbia and Yukon... 3,304 490 7,165,713 26,952 4,296 30, 947, 537 

Total’ coe eee 61,677 16,596 | 142,738,681 | 344,453 | 102,541 428,731,347 

(B) InpustRiAL GRovps. 

Vegetable products............. 8,454 2,233 19,884,124 37,813 16,895 47, 557,502 
Animal products. 27.2. es21 6 oes 8,929 1,641 16,150,913 36,556 14,391 36,719, 211 
eROxtile PrOoductsus.o.ccnctaeio se 5,931 2,259 16,041, 669 33,910 50,569 65, 202,536 
Woodland paper: co ncseectetenieee 14,314 3, 645 34,822,426 | 101,604 8,841 112, 492, 947 
Tron and its products............ 9,428 2,389 23,342,059 73,480 2,774 92,111,750 
Non-ferrous metals.............. 3, 246 1,076 7,774,546 13, 757 3,330 17,241,119 
Non-metallic minerals........... 2,020 663 5,508,299 20, 533 1,259 DB YE EOD) 
Chemicals and allied products... 3,176 1,083 7,977,117 8,343 2,597 10, 456, 562 


Miscellaneous industries......... 5,676 1,657 11, 287,528 18,457 1,885 23,177,428 


Real Earnings of Employees in Recent Years.—The total amount paid 
to the employees in industrial plants during 1923 was $571,470,028, as compared 
with $509,382,027 in 1917. The wage payments in 1923 were $428,731,347, while 
the salaried employees received a remuneration of $142,738,681. The average 
yearly wage of the wage earner was $959 in 1923, as compared with $760 in 1917, 
an increase of 26-1 p.c. in average earnings. When the index number representing 
the average yearly wages, with 1917 as a base, is divided by the index number of 
the cost of living, with the same base, it is seen that real wages advanced by about 
10 p.c. from 1917 to 1923. 'The details of the computation are given in Table 18. 


a 
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18.—Average Yearly Earnings and Real Wages of Wage Earners in Manufacturing 
Industries, 1917-1923. 


— SS EE 


Index Numbers. 


Average oo 
isan Amount Number Average Real value 
i of Wages of Wage Yearly Average Retail of Average 
paid. Earners, | Earnings. Yearly Prices. Yearly 
Earnings. Earnings. 
$ $ 
420,094, 869 552, 968 760 100-0 100-0 100-0 
480,949, 599 547,599 878 115-5 113-8 101-5 
496,570,995 529,327 938 123-4 122-2 101-0 
583,853,225 526,571 1,109 145-9 142-7 102°2 
381,910,145 381, 203 1,002 131-8 125-1 105-4 
374,212,141 398,390 939 123-6 115-1 107-4 
428,731,347 446,994 959 128-2 116-1 110-4 


Percentage of Wages and Salaries to Value of Product.—An interesting 
enquiry is that regarding the relation between wages and salaries paid by manu- 
facturers and the total net value of production. Figures of gross production are 
often erroneously used in such calculations, but the values out of which the wages 
of employees must in the long run come are the values added to the raw materials 
while they are in the factory. Such added values constitute the real production 
of the manufacturing plant, and are alone available for payment of wages and 
salaries, of interest, rent and taxes and of charges for fuel, power, lighting, repairs 
and all other overhead charges. While amounts paid on some of these accounts 
are not readily ascertainable, amounts paid in wages and salaries are available 
from the statistics of the census of manufactures. These figures are given for 1917 
and subsequent years in Table 19, and show the increasing part of the manufac- 
turer’s dollar which has gone to his salaried and wage-earning employees in the 
years since 1917. In the three latest years, salaries seem to bear a particularly 
large percentage to the total net production of Canadian manufacturing industries, 
while the percentage of wages to total product was not very much larger in 1923 
than in 1917. 


19.—Percentages of Wages and Salaries paid to Total Net Value of Manufacturing 
; Production, 1917-1923. 


Percentage 
Value added : ‘ of total 
Years. by process of Salaries Wages of salaries | of wages salaries and 
manufacture. paid. paid. to values | to values wages 
added. added. to values 
added. 
$ $ $ 
1,332, 180,767 89, 287,158 420,094,869 6-7 31-5 38-2 
1,460, 723,777 101,507,889 480,949,599 6-9 32-9 39°8 
1,509,870, 745 121,892,144 496,570,995 8-1 32-9 41-0 
1, 686,978,408 148 , 267, 360 583,853, 225 8-8 34-6 43-4 
1, 209,143,344 136,874,992 381,910, 145 11-3 31°6 42-9 
py eae se IRE BE eee oe 1,198,434, 407 136,219,171 874,212,141 11-4 31-2 42-6 
7: a ae 1,311,025, 375 142,738, 681 428,731,347 10-9 382-7 43-6 


Days in Operation and Hours Worked.—During 1923, each plant, on 
the average, operated full time 221-2 days and part time 12-4 days. The average 
day was 8-5 hours and the average week was 49-3 hours. The time in operation 
and the average number of hours worked are shown by provinces and industrial groups 
in Table 20. The number of piece-workers and their earnings are given in Table 21. 
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20.—Number of Days in Operation and of Hours worked per Shift and per Week 
in the Manufactures of Canada by Provinces and Groups, 1923. 


; Nt ar Time in Operation—Number | Average Number of 
Provinces and Groups. Atiatab of Days. Hours Worked. 


lishments.| fy)] time. | Parttime] Idle. | Pershift. |Per week. 


———— ne 


PROVINCES. | ‘ 
Prince Edward Island................. 368 41,355 2,552 6,014 8-3 48-9 
NOV S: Scotia. syacccisa ere en eine 1,193 196,872 8,503 27,953 9-0 52°8 
Ney Bruns Wieks. oo. /..s2.00teale etre eens 872 141,887 5,790 17,704 8-8 51-3 
Quebec. a teae nn hee eee 7,142} 1,458,908 62,550} 164,509 8-8 51-3 
ORCATIO“ fee cere «(ote aerate ae 9,549} 2,263,157! 160,282) 210,596 8-6 49-3 
IMT TODS etetercrertee tice ate eve eaeterertin 803 207,610 11,214 15,977 8-4 47-2 
Saskatchewan wre ences. desir secon 647 168, 698 10,008 17, 638 8-5 50-3 
Alberta ® A ee. eee nee 723 181,800 10,528 15,073 8-2 52-2 
British Columbia and Yukon.......... 1,345 327,134 9,868 19,536 8-2 47-4 

otal cccncnsenwameortons 22,642) 4,987,421) 281,295) 495,000 8-5 49-3 

INDUSTRIAL GROUPS. 

Vegetable products...................- 4,427) 1,020,765 99,361| 243,502 8-9 51-1 
Animal products. canes ne eee 5,078) 1,024,660 30, 324 20,698 8-5 48-5 
Mextue producis.eece- weet eee 1,817 483, 544 29,030 29, 692 8-5 48-2 
Woodland paper’). saveauessse veces 6,875} 1,284,300 67,947] 116,995 8-6 44-7 
Jron and:ita products, cis... ae cteeee 1,000 262,573 20,868 12, 655 8-0 49-3 
Nonferrous metals... ss. nee scene 333 87,731 Yess 5, 729 8-4 46-3 
Non-metallic minerals................. 1,091 189,470 13,058 42,202 8-6 50-6 
Chemicals and allied products......... 475 128,781 4,317 11,876 8-5 49-2 
Miscellaneous industries,.............. 1,546 505,597 8,618 11,651 8-1 48-7 


21.—Number of Piece-workers and their Earnings, by Provinces and 
Industrial Groups, 1923. 


. Outside Piece-workers. 
Provinces and Groups. 


LE eae ee neal a Weer |e a || PE 
No. $ No. $ 

Penge Raaaed algae ok mech AMIS 2 RES 20 7,992 5 200 
Nova Scotia ae peant paneer. seer te tied. 2 Tena 14 2,150 15 1,463 
Wew' Brunswiclt canes score content Nie eae ts aieete 5 126 8 732 
QUED eG sais casita aca eeeroIe haee Cores oe ee ee 188 178, 482 1,721 214, 322 
Ontario RGAE. 5 OU LT. OPE. Oe SRR PI 334 332, 754 2,710 237,467 
BLES WIL) Of: acenciy ste eee ie et, ee eee a a SO OTIS a 12 1,592 . 3 505 

Baska Che pr anpseryawients.....2cih es ta ic cu lcetna ec see ee ceed = = = = 
UNIS AE eis OuO Oc aneneS Sete peer ac Sn ee des ov 66 o5 a: aquest: 6 150 6 1,050 
BritishiColumbia:and sukony..at. cee ee eee 1,899 460, 184 1, 696 187,886 
110) 1 ee ere eee Mews far re Co, ako nt 2,478 983, 430 6,164 643,625 
Vegetable products aes ae i Di cn LAER 79 3,017 505 18,742 
Animal prOoductsrs Bs i ccslesc ade «ac (MEO ae ee 2,012 511,117 2,021 249, 664 
Mextilemproductstrae i. sms sue dese coNk ae os eee. eR 165 305,119 2,309 291,429 

Woodland paper So .c.sh sn gadht.-. saat ne oten Bete = = a < 
iromand the productenees.00: soraregecc yes ee 63 106, 602 51 5,470 
Non-terrousimetalsys... Meds wines. oe eee ae 39 15, 003 3 1,336 
Non-metalhicmineralsta. so. atthe eee ee - - 1,089 57,455 
Chemicalsand allied productss...+.-c. 06.0 oe 13 5,733 7 431 
Miscellancous Angus tres: oacrccanimot acc at coe. cce cece 107 36, 839 179 19,098 
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6.—Power and Fuel. 


Power.—The statistics of the use of mechanical power in manufacturing estab- 
lishments bring into relief another phase of industrial development in Canada. 
The power produced by steam and internal combustion engines, by water wheels 
and motors, as well as electric power generated and that purchased from outside 
concerns, has been included in the computation of the total h.p. installed as in 
1923. The statistics include also those of central electric stations which produce 
energy for driving the machinery of other industries and for lighting purposes. The 
total net power installed amounted to 3,761,628 h.p. in 1923. The power capacity of 
electric motors in 1923 was 1,315,828 h.p., as compared with 1,162,649 h.p. in 1922. 

The total net h.p. available in the factories of Ontario in 1923 was 1,594,044, 
in Quebec 1,277,304 and in British Columbia 407,806. The total electric power 
available in Ontario was 625,816 h.p., and in Quebec 477,097. Aside from the 
miscellaneous group, which includes the central electric stations, the wood and 
paper group had the largest power capacity in 1923, amounting to 1,146,571 h.p., 
which may be compared with 257,176 h.p. in the vegetable products group. The 
iron products group had a capacity of 213,705 h.p. 


22.—Power installed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by Provinces and 
Groups of Industries, 1923. 


: Total Electric 
Steam +,.| Electric Motors 
Engines eee ee Motors Power |driven by] Total 


Provinces and Groups. and F driven by| Equip- power | Electric 
Tur- Engines ser ela Purchased] ™ent |eenerated| Motors. 
bines. ; "| Power. an in each 
ployed. Industry. 
h.p. h.p. hp. h.p. L.p. h.p. h.p. 
PROVINCES, 
Prince Edward Island........ 1, 687 1,445 1,911 215 5, 0431 19 234 
Nova Scotia sss... J505 08. 51,188 4,086 38, 231 11,566 93,5051 17,176 28, 742 
New Brunswick.............. — 62,001 3,886 33,114 3,806 99,0011 27,484 31,290 
(uobpe:s ak. Sie ae BT 174,912 12,648} 1,089,744 347, 165/1,277, 3041 129, 932 477,097 
Oar OI is i ade e ss 286,038 20,359] 1,287, 647 496, 608}1, 594, 0441 129,208 625,816 
Mano as, 225 helt. 26 ta 24,708 2,285 89, 650 80,643} 116, 6431 2, 698 33,341 
Saskatchewan.,.............. 48,345 9,141 - 6, 967 57,486} 1,089 8,056 
Aibettey je ews ee Ie 72,579 5, 613 32, 604 18,744) 110,796! 4,102 22,846 
British Columbia and Yukon. 106, 412 4,557 296, 837 42,978] 407,806 45,428 88, 406 
MOLAR Fedanis Si atidos ee 827,870 64,020) 2,869,738 958, 692/3,761,6281 357,136) 1,315,828 
InDusTRIAL GRovps. 

Vegetable products........... 59, 903 10,224 42,107 144, 942 257,176 21,930 166,872 
Animal products... . ro 24,818 5,995 1,925 48,157 80,895 9,727 57,884 
Textile products. .. Beye 21, 722 2,262 17,604 66, 262 107, 855 23,655 89, 917 
Wood and paper...... “ye 340, 685 16, 834 457,781 831,271] 1,146,571 238, 166 569,437 
Tron and its products......... 47,726 5,791 4,906 155, 282 213,705 35, 629 190,911 
Non-ferrous metals........... 7,010 158 55,452 37,343 99, 963 9,843 47, 186 
Non-metallic minerals........ 28,460 4,953 826 97,541] 181,780 11, 628 109, 169 
Chemicals and allied products 15,813 412 6,525 39, 697 62,447 4,962 44, 659 
Miscellaneous industries...... 281,783 17,391] 2,282,612 38,197|2, 581, 7361 1,596 39,793 


1 Net; exclusive of purchased power. 


Fuel.—The fuel used in industrial establishments in 1923 included 5,338,446 
tons of bituminous coal, valued at $38,283,135, constituting 65-2 p.c. of the total 
fuel cost. The other chief fuels in order of value were fuel oil, comprising 10-6 p.c., 
anthracite coal 7-8 p.c. and coke 5-5 p.c. Out of a fuel account of over $58,700,000, 
Ontario expended $29,200,000, or 49 p.c. of the total. The manufacturing concerns 
of Quebec expended $17,200,000 and those of Nova Scotia $3,100,000. 
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The groups of industry in which fuel was most extensively used in 1923 were 
wood and paper, $16,658,000, non-metallic minerals, $11,672,000, iron and steel, 
$10,412,000, and vegetable products, $6,947,000. Fuel is used quite generally 
throughout the industrial field for the generation of power by means of internal 
combustion and steam engines. The principal industries where fuel is used as a 
material that enters into the actual composition of the product are the manufactures 
of coke and gas. The most important industries where heat is applied directly 
to materials to transform them or to facilitate their manipulation are foundries 
and machine shops, blast-furnaces and steel mills, non-ferrous metal smelting, 
brick and tile, lime and cement-making, petroleum-refining and the glass industry. 


. 


22. Fuel used in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by Provinces 
and Groups, 1923. 


a ee ee en ee a et 
SS ee ee 
1 


Anthra-| [ioni . 
Provinces and Groups. | Bituminous Coal. a 7a © | Coke. eee Oil. Total. 
oal. 
. Tons. $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 
PROVINCES. 
Prince Edward Island... 4,163 43 , 223 35, 640 6,712 30 2,223 3, 234 111, 480 
Nova Scotianvapeccee os 267,582] 1,482,847] 355,935 2,574) 101,149) 22,700 881,238] 3,110,777 
New Brunswick......... 244,057) 1,714,207) 230,235 880 21,313) 12,349 30,817) 2,145,562 
Quebec, - sae. sapere 1,468, 357}11, 610, 936]1, 425, 322 11,396] 838,345} 129,005] 1,968, 627)17,231, 245 
Ontariotinttesesvteeeeee 2,972, 566|21, 297, 74411, 268, 561 72,545/2,019,991) 312,147) 1,720,936/29, 215,731 
Manitobaceseus: sauce 73,050 553,956] 173,208] 177,735] 170,259) 29,271 139,265) 1,438,222 
Saskatchewan........... 17,259 141,301} 580,425) 143,900 8,372} 59,517 633,745) 1,701,009 
Alberta. :..camneor ross 85, 965 341,404) 476,154 91,302 12,487) 38,697 20,102} 1,150,126 
British Columbia and 
Yukon... 25 ee 205,447) 1,098,017 68,759 1,970 66,311] 50,825 843,728] 2,632,786 
Total ts x 5,338, 446/38, 283, 135/4,614,239| 509, 014/3, 288,257) 656,734 6, 241, 692/58, 736, 938 
Groups. 
Vegetable products...... 602,310) 4,000,164) 634,268) 253,778] 466,693) 124,368 568,431] 6,946,588 
Animal products......... 336,685] 2,305,727| 142,468] 139,641 28,107] 127,677 48,023} 3,492,486 
Textile products......... 342,982) 2,594,076) 157,027 14,078 30,990) 16,237 13,710} 2,916,689 
Wood and paper......... 1,736,895}13,596,107| 975,213 20, 692 27,399} 96,082 913, 049}16, 658,377 
Tron and its products.....| 848,485) 5,957,764] 287,551 52,414/2,005,812| 136,011] 1,465,817/10,411, 656 
Non-ferrous metals...... 83, 449 598, 727 58, 674 3,635] 138,334) 14,286 214,818] 1,157,878 
Non-metallic minerals. ..}1,087,808] 7,091,156 52,087 18,434] 195,257| 39,757| 2,651,074/11, 671,916 
Chemicals and allied pro- 
ducts Tne PACS oe 237,686} 1,661,485 80, 790 2,392] 328,407} 11,150 67,169] 2,229,349 
Miscellaneous industries... 62,146 477, 929|2, 226, 161 3,950 22,258} 91,166 299,601] 3,252,049 


1 Includes other varieties of fuel to the total value of $5,193,867. 


7.—Localization of Manufacturing Industries. 


The prosperity of many of the cities and towns of Canada is intimately con- . 
nected with their manufacturing industries. Statistics of the manufacturing 
industries in all cities, towns and villages of over 1,000 population in which there 
were three or more establishments are given for the year 1923 in Table 24. 

Cities having a gross manufacturing production of over $100,000,000 each 
in 1923, in the order of the value of their products, were Montreal, Toronto and 
Hamilton. Winnipeg and Vancouver, the only cities in the $50,000,000 to $100,000,- 
000 class in 1923, produced manufactures to the gross value of $70,647,027 and 
$71,221,905 respectively. Other important manufacturing cities producing goods 
to a gross value of between $20,000,000 and $50,000,000 in 1923 were, in the order 
of value of products, Oshawa, Ford, Ottawa, London, Kitchener, St. John, Quebec, 
Walkerville, Niagara Falls, Peterboro, Three Rivers, Sault Ste. Marie, Brantford 
and Sydney. 
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24.—Statisties of Manufactures by Municipalities with 1,000 Population or over and 
with 3 or more Establishments, calendar year 1923. 


2, oS |g ae ee me ee ee eee 


Estab- Salaries Cost Value 
Cities and Towns. lish- Capital and of of 
ments. wages. materials. products. 
Se ee SET) 
No. $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 

Charlottetown Ae Jae eae 1, 147, 259 293, 806 833, 805 1,578,675 
ammerside, ...2.2....... 248,155 48,589 86, 248 161,599 
ot Ct eae a! aa: ai 44,253 7,004 22,128 33, 658 

Nova Scotia— 

PATHMCES ty. ESSE... 5 « 6,190,435 898,521 1,190,124 2,734, 201 

Annapolis Royal 90, 447 23,060 40, 280 87,153 

AnteOnIshs-2are..8, o.oo. 95, 208 28, 387 51,579 111,435 

Bridgetown............... 304, 132 85, 639 183, 683 331, 178 

Bridgewater.............. 694, 807 90, 853 267,737 587, 602 

CansoS AG! 507,795 122,972 384, 350 748, 600 

Dartmouth 2.625. pee.e ... 8,207,180 613, 611 9, 678,213 12,171; 685 

Te ee a 196, 488 46, 925 153, 286 217,148 

Gikce. Bay. ete eee... 236,713 72,592 40, 484 224,480 

Mahiax: >.< .42; 11,422,912 2,479,973 3,591,505 9,545, 038 

KGRGVANC. 0.2. Bebee.h... 173,053 39, 823 30, 043 122,106 

Liverpool......... 2, 902, 328 99, 266 192, 848 476,731 
ouisburg... 27,093 5,732 55, 082 75,566 
unenburg. . 251,733 39, 488 68,355 140,533 

Mahone Bay 64, 456 14,041 19,701 39, 281 

Mrddioton.. 86.25%... 181, 887 40,940 95,370 165,859 

New Glasgow............. 6,092,817 1,194, 086 4,002,784 5,821, 602 

North Sydney............ 135,225 80,532 73,416 192,305 

Oxtordites.  1tet ect an, 394,969 100,862 205, 226 383, 363 

WAKTSDOLO » oclosee eS x ocen t 104, 708 11,954 41,263 73,126 

PICtoase ee eFeP eS. 15 440,535 134,950 321, 691 581,419 

Port Hawkesbury 696, 645 82,116 254,738 466,361 

DHolbiINneN | ATE Te... 130,921 20,179 23, 508 65,771 

po.g2 7 0 |e eee 69, 669 16,191 6,989 40,815 

mtolarton met ume oc. 437,103 44,476 85,473 353, 831 

Dycdney-AS Ne A Ae. 33 14, 281, 140 2,479,950 15, 221, 674 22, 753 , 238 

Sydney Mines............. 160,800 5,599 16, 224 54, 888 
IUPO Sots camer 22 2,892,702 556,170 1, 288, 698 3,170,895 

Westviler cs pee 35, 698 1,716 5,182 9, 665 

Windseries es Oee.2... 18 1,520, 232 181,114 356, 137 674,918 

Woltyatlo® £70 260 79,527 19,116 84,725 146, 909 

aArMOutheet cb) eee 28 3,330, 845 573,188 1,706,956 2,801,358 

New Brunswick— , 

Bathurate:, LAM Bei ee. 15 11,201,149 774, 987 1,292,048 4,111,525 

Campbellton.............. 13 2,655,916 390, 468 872,997 1,723,044 

Chatham ee ee Pe oo 14 2,792,681 438, 502 1,000,118 2,068,484 

Walkousiox $20 per 4 1,609,865 164, 676 513, 489 841,358 

Edmundston.............. us 4,308,854 385, 758 1,371,876 2,808,852 

Fredericton............... 28 3,271,181 688,195 1,187,184 2,555,573 

Grand Falls: .3/325.2.02... 7 455, 213 162,287 325,503 564,529 

MONCTON. oF Sek en. 40 2,719,513 827,407 1,361,595 2,904,550 

Newcastle 11 3,156,706 303, 674 855, 896 1,467,847 

Richibucto 5 94,490 4,607 11,302 21,570 

Sackville 13 1,016,360 267,419 239,342 658, 743 

4 36,594 3,696 3,917 16,444 
6 372,041 130, 438 155,144 387,742 
130 28,763,213 3,830,478 20,309,736 29,706, 660 
16 3, 687,584 717,934 2,241,679 3,913,276 
4 57,650 7,260 16,590 33,675 
13 400,996 89,209 275,474 540,497 
18 454,844 108, 284 125,618 336,500 

Quebec— 
Actonvale.s..ésscccceceos 9 88,718 29, 262 104, 452 239,785 
MO sisitin. c's bole Widie'ineenes 8 378, 222 82,002 145,994 343,553 
Arthabaska............... 7 209, 818 46,612 85, 563 194, 869 
Ren, bere ee 4 27,977 5, 240 23,445 47,255 

Bagobvillo, .) 0.2 scis.00.. 3 19,300 6,448 19,375 29,220 

Baie’ St, Paul........:. 14 96,762 11,960 31,064 60,471 

Beauceville............... 9 93,675 23,536 34,257 78,073 

Beauharnois.............. 5 2,397,471 398,080 775, 868 1, 809,030 

BOANPOFE....5.5000ct...., 5 66, 751 20,528 40,279 71,794 

BS a 8 556,350 183,010 80,094 426,571 

PL As ee aot 4 2,182, 824 351,796 2,704,761 4,124,118 

it ae <a 6 4,269,045 297,492 634,025 1,784,426 
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24.—Statistics of Manufactures by Municipalities with 1,000 Population or over and 
with 3 or more Establishments, calendar year 1923—con. 


Estab- Em- Salaries Cost Value 
Cities and Towns. lish- Capital. | ployees. and of fo) 
ments wages. materials. products. 
pO Sees os Bee Diener bile 8 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Quebec—con. 
Blacks Walk @4rwee-n seco 3 23,702 10 3,660 8,800 14, 829 
Buckingham........+-++-- 11 2,514, 646 395 415,191 884, 854 2,451,487 
Cap de la Madeleine....... 2) 408,271 33 33, 843 89,851 198, 850 
Charlesbourg.......+++++: 5 14,925 12 7,592 21,407 39,620 
Chicoutimisies.. > wesc 12 9,733,467 612 616,010 768,676 3,281,606 
Goaticoolen nears iia het: 23 1,774,959 577 378,528 1,010,442 1, 836,184 
@ounville. Ai eeese ee 9 327,429 76 62,889 165,580 348,594 
Cowansville.. 10 1,045, 843 401 302,724 692,941 1,303,988 
Deschaillons.. 5 14,126 130 10,135 9,741 29,572 
Wisnaeli yee 5 82,624 65 58,365 80,654 172,070 
BY os mide Beeeeave onto 3 29,632 11 10,444 1,686 18,176 
Drummondville ae 14 6,579,455 | 1,191 820,023 2,061,179 4,035,640 
ast Anis ss. ence ck: 3 15,857,023 839 862,941 2,586,312 5,452,467 
armbaina oot) aene teers 14 658, 160 324 158,366 502,601 893,387 
Granby see ee tere ce: 21 9,278,562 | 2,423 1,966,459 3,097,279 8,770,105 
Grande Baie.n:-. seen 5 24,000 26 5,550 24,715 36,458 
Grand’ Méreé : 53822255 en: 10 50,092,465 13513 2,261,949 2,793,518 10, 872,226 
2 Ryd eee te oe ota 28 11,593,960 | 2,948 2,696,614 5, 646, 345 12,123, 870 
EUUuntingdonis.cemawee «see 9 155,703 52 46,647 108,334 164,465 
ibenville:s..eeeeutte «sete 9 341,195 126 105,923 185,423 327,510 
F OM OEEG Ms © oh atte steeeaeiocn: 27 1,601,589 648 388,953 1,279,556 2,342,616 
JOHGUIOTC....2 cer de siaere 5 1,647,349 230 287,155 575,024 1,455,219 
Lac au Saumon...).d.)..- 3 419,220 188 93,366 239,301 457,094 
achute. .1-cceee Secon 10 737,193 76 79,464 156,538 305, 840 
Waehine! sancece ele tei stemersters 21 8,421,719 | 1,503 1,856,132 2,079,185 6,187,113 
Waprairiers.. teeter tani 4 5,778, 642 460 558, 246 4,533 1,523,090 
LL? Assomptions. «.-sies00+ 4 117,444 33 21,212 13,428 36, 768 
Lia SPUGue. ¢ ci see sateteiere gids 4 8,119,755 678 1,030, 293 1,776,044 4,313,932 
Tazon'..e an Beteise arcs! 4 978,440 100 68,476 46,810 284,309 
Lennoxville... sess. «09 <% 5 163,066 68 60,273 115,361 259,715 
DOVis naa oem eke usr 14 608, 624 149 123,780 123,070 374,497 
Tonguetil. «<6 deeisieWecte = 4 37,620 10 12,160 24, 203 51,350 
Loretteville tae uteri 18 783,341 339 195,552 313,504 688,218 
Touiseyalle:.c. acer tenes or if 775,878 279 254,225 480,689 883, 888 
Macamie.:. stereo acer 10 451,457 124 87, 834 97,942 216,740 
Magog’... sche latinas «= 12 6,486,415 | 1,300 878, 885 5, 660, 869 8,378,028 
Marrevalle. “caenn sim sive se 8 987,591 304 305, 256 734,016 1,260,451 
Mont, 2Oli. , nee tes wlelsr 5 92,014 21 15,596 16,147 65,563 
Mont Laurier. . 9 186,780 52 25, 604 83, 142 185, 808 
Montmagny...... 15 2,574,428 278 154,119 297,759 596,574 
Montreal... 1. esa 1,451 | 473,624,425 | 85,603 93,943,718 | 226,198,441 459, 254,656 
INGCOleti..c . 2,5 <ctae atte ‘A 32,685 8 3,665 22,591 32,106 
Pierreville. «ali csievae « 29,675 129 21,035 33, 530 72,549 
Plessisville:} oe ase ee1- 11 1,338,501 428 273,322 324,102 857, 825 
Pointe aux Trembles...... 116,977 3 33,376 45, 825 77,484 
Pont Rouge... dash.nesae ses 11 1,374,964 252 142,915 347,343 665, 831 
@pebecs.... tet ater ='1- 225 35,071,423 | 8,328 7,507, 826 13,076,014 | ~ 28,869,961 
TUE CON'./.0 ebaniete cieistess ts oxeks 22,725 9 2,546 12,473 20,372 
Richmond. see teh s oe < 190,531 55 48,976 35,788 148,159 
RIMOUSKI a eemeatt wee «61 1,193,443 197 124, 162 288,951 630,390 
Riviére du Loup... 20.4. 16 1, 898,128 159 114,062 119,132 385,321 
ODEIVAl. 2b Gee siea = Sai 15 218,219 68 31,129 60, 296 150,327 
Rock Island: pie aces ase 14 2,056, 971 342 305,917 446,933 1,070, 817 
Shawinigan Falls.......... 19 39,305,549 | 2,596 3,095, 633 6,631,345 16,381,429 
Sherbrooke. jcis.ise00e->- 59 20,662,412 | 3,571 3,558,426 5,386, 811 11,968,421 
OUSl..2se ik ee tar 15 1,228,470 721 304, 299 329,349 894, 836 
Ste. Agathe des Monts.... 5 67,589 13,720 16,166 33,464 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue..... 4 25,075 6,171 8,890 23,589 
St. Benoit Joseph Labre... 5 26, 682 1,725 5,097 7,707 
Ste Oasis eccics si ese « 8 54,367 16,508 33, 491 66,722 
Strbiustache.ceeeisteisis +1010 8 43,048 4,816 43,184 61,527 
SEM ehGLON. gae ae «05,015 6 88,955 4,220 25,639 43,395 
St. Gabriel de Brandon... 9 249, 852 55,765 183,473 318, 135 
SHeblyacinthe wn. cee arcs sie.- 47 7,650,192 | 2,460 1,746,533 4,665,652 8,159, 801 
StTACAUGS h detec Male cs oo 9 33, 700 6,422 33,982 65,414 
Giploaninchammct leat iasisiew 22 6,423,860 | 2,063 1,820,425 2,475,360 5,449,967 
Sh erOme.accseittassise. « 21 3,828,547 | 1,259 951,485 1,785,151 3,918,487 
St. Joseph (Beauce Co.)... 7 29,300 7 1, 830 6,657 10,718 
St. Lambert... 8 396, 768 139 152,353 105,381 325, 628 
St. Laurent... 7 1,192,357 328 352,353 408,554 924, 717 
St. Mare des Carri Sart 5 8,450 36, 845 6,690 117,186 
StemMMaric. .ccuae sees 11 65,787 113 16,578 55,771 90,507 
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24.—Statistics of Manufactures by Municipalities with 1,000 Population or over and 
with 3 or more Establishments, calendar year 1923—con. 


rr Ine Salaries Cost Value 
Cities and Towns. Capital ployees and of of 
: wages. materials. products. 
es ee pee ee 
$ No, $ $ $ 
Quebec—concluded. 
soe Or 32, 885 11 4,052 83, 261 93,940 
te Raymond tds. ete 1,798,900 330 162, 288 339, 666 841, 132 
St PREM)... ncn et 402,212 94 56, 599 728,004 1,000, 350: 
Ste. pERETOSO cx tay... 897, 643 228 183, 567 394, 057 702,396 
RUG Tae eee 271,329 113 71,613 177, 873 295, 781 
Terrebonne. b wiafese Hafele) othe «.0 1,142, 286 232 221,500 250, 828 547, 662 
Thetford Miness, ven... 1,037,993 94 94,105 81,499 277,064 
Three Rivers............. 45,099,838 | 4,974 5,052, 853 10, 873, 759 27,179, 832 
Uois Pistoles..-..... 0... 101,475 5 13, 864 38,003 66, 204 
CAS a0 (6 I a aie 12,399,487 2,606 1,972,440 4,185, 743 11,708,630 
Verdun ies « sid SMi ob Pok so 6 F< 1,022,344 388 336, 219 596,525 1,276,427 
Victoriaville. so. 0....... 2,901,520 705 442,223 1,035,082 2,826,119 
WetePIOOT.. tte ps, 198,274 104 75,799 129,938 247,763 
NSC) gam Se i ie 2,254, 331 410 501,345 611,169 1,776,770 
Ontario— 
TACO se pai nal deo ag 2, 807, 223 469 359,418 2,184, 854 2,590, 298 
YN Nets pe eel 793, 851 153 105, 434 371,594 684,587 
PeIStON. ho ee ee, 143, 643 25 20,219 203,176 292,319 
PUIENONTC rey ete 1,473, 633 435 343,139 717,089 1,317,355 
Amherstburg eC hot ee 4,840,374 268 439,676 236,091 1,519,101 
EUDULOU ce By reattr an to 5, 354, 752 &38 575, 261 1,162,907 2,170,915 
THAT iii A onl bes silat 69, 642 27 19, 822 266, 846 375, 870 
PARILON Dea he pers Seer A 1,076, 553 327 317, 824 1,026,020 1,814, 856 
= CVPR). sees Sarena etl fai 950,755 158 152,424 598,393 1,737,692 
EAELIG™, epee ee 1,290, 938 257 243,745 644,951 1,118,564 
Beamaville.. 332,024 113 67,629 109, 875 230,027 
Beteviie st aenek -- : 4,366,392 1,112 1,148,615 1,222,546 5, 269, 225 
Blanner.) eee 153,298 31 17,818 28,943 81,473 
489,392 106 120, 293 430,620 697, 430 
47,047 12 6,494 24,618 42, 854 
17 2,745,222 420 424 525 1,251,134 2,184, 808 
15 1,012, 813 177 158,115 328, 651 618,780 
22 2,757,773 703 822,608 1,535, 120 3,046, 466+ 
108 48,350,173 6,432 6, 830, 284 13, 142,877 26,678, 114 
17 1,188, 463 194 268,972 894, 656 1,904,760 
16 247,357 71 42,953 161,021 288, 309 
ee alate ctetee es ese 38 5,385, 808 860 881, 255 2,677,413 5,310,170 
Biitctonteee 9 377,068 96 89, 506 290,386 502,968 
Waledomns 1 oe | 11 453,511 91 97,431 712, 665 . 1,080, 201 
Campbellford...... te 28 2,136, 865 595 520,435 1, 899, 828 2,524,415 
EMO tale acchead elie 6 2,881,949 366 415, 831 1,921,700 3,214, 932 
Carleton Place......... 1.” 22 2,671, 193 714 685, 680 1,005,619 2,320,588 
REDE, ie eens | 58 15,495,165 2,102 2, 28?, 160 8,653, 844 14,197,928 
Suipslow.aaee teem 11 887,380 300 292,336 397,193 896, 969 
COinuaWaor hee | 3 996, 708 273 329,814 618, 505 2,953,541 
Th fo) iin ane neds 5 en 14 597,179 177 161, 284 387,013 715, 393° 
Ch 0):5 bein lh a ect il 11 12,903,350 170 216,363 47,941 965,373: 
OODOUrE... 4 settee” 33 3,313,955 584 580, 640 1,041,766 2,918,792 
ochrane.... 6 125,460 32 41,580 23,974 108, 382 
Collingwood 29 1,757,176 234 191,512 778, 719 1,162,677 
Copper Cliff 3 872,596 15 18,596 6,491 243,195 
CWA Ao ef ene. .; 46 11,986, 247 2,480 2,087, 443 3,899,317 8,972, 143 
BOPEPEOILO. uth 9 519, 763 162 111, 333 254,596 563, 445, 
(75.1212) ee ea i a 8 289,170 95 86, 456 207,568 422,151 
CEES ape) ill hee 7 7,158, 158 337 474, 810 546,111 1, 263, 842 
OLA Fp dS werd 5a 22 4,884, 692 706 913; 958 1,107,647 2,443,706 
PTUDOWUNC,. 1 at 19 2,362,557 547 507, 688 580, 429 1,596, 153 
DAT, sc 11 736,317 202 181, 167 417,463 770,789 
BACLVIOW one 5 44,551 10 8,572 28, 684 48, 088 
Bizanwalle;) | ck 10 176, 942 44 29,087 117, 168 190,296 
TNL yeep Remon bare Easley 17 1,963, 899 415 411, 816 867,959 1,934, 488 
ch Oh Se howe SS 10 673,173 219 203, 163 157, 686 591,755 
12S a ak aii 14 213,3°2 44 53,334 213, 287 373,213 
Exeter......... 13 465,367 85 48, 554 283,976 481,718 
Fenelon Falls...... 10°. "7" 8 103,677 13 10, 819 75,473 119,530 
MNCL une slp Sivgs diate « x:a-0's « 13 2,230, 167 387 426,166 1,190, 846 2,375,832 
ats ee a. 9 29,494,492 4,698 8,937,011 23,335,449 41,523, 155 
i TE ay alae 9 269,581 101 69, 822 199, 336 341,007 
Fort Frances...,...... 11. 8 4,456, 698 675 958, 001 3,057, 855 5,996,009 
POPs VALUES 32 19, 158, 542 927 1,103,821 4,377,797 7,638, 210 
EM ge as lola do sR 75 12,695, 293 3,047 3,217,303 4,573,333 10, 252, 634 
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24,—Statistics of Manufactures by Municipalities with 1,000 Population or over and 
with 3 or more Establishments, calendar year 1923—con. 


Cities and Towns. 


—— 


Ontario—con. 
Gananoque......---+++++> 
Georgetown an 
Goderich... -2s.c+ ses. ss =~ 


Grime by ose ccseset ike ess 
Guelph. -cceeeats os eee 
Hagersville......-.-++++-- 
Haileybury..........+-+-- 
lati iro acaeossoadereacc 


Havelock: ....0-.ccaels => 
Hawkesbury.....-.------- 
Hespeler....c. Jeecsle veces 
Humberstone........-.--- 
Hhntsville. 2 occ enero e: 
Troquois Falls............. 
Tnvercoll 2 seeaieneswies 
WKGewatin. . cc cca sie 
Kemptville..-7.- <<... 
AKONOTA 3) ea eee 


ILGiuctie)Uanaencogpbours see 
Kingsville. 
Kitchener. 


New LOrontotce. cess. ces 
Niagara Falls............. 
North Ba&y..sseaasesn tele cs 
WNorwich. ..dareeeeiees recs 
Oakville... vesescss ss cess 
Orangeville... oi. sc ecscesee 
Orilligtc. ce we celoese eae 
Oshawa... , 
Ottawa....... 


fan tchal len ee cee ce ee aias oe 
Parry SOG cco dcess sss. 
IPemDTOKO. .c.tesc cess se. 
Penetanguishene.......... 
iPerthi-wte.c apace sec 
Peterborough...........+. 
IPOLTONIN. wc cls coins ciers crew's a'e 
IPictoneedac.e einoecesieseace 
Point Edward...........- 
POLGATCOUT se csececc ss ss 
Port Colborne, .ccss-s0c ss 
Port Credit® Gacnnewe< 
Port Dalhousie......... Ac 
Port Dever 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


$ 


3,044, 265 
2,478,494 
1,893,518 
736,575 
723 , 068 

14, 481,920 
119, 149 
895, 197 
170,378, 119 


2,858,949 


393,870 
58,784 
5,923,934 
5,525,457 
132, 871 
5,742, 689 
28,910, 742 
5, 294, 697 
4,458,745 
223 , 286 
4,372, 605 
981,724 
12,077,061 
1,210,522 
31,570, 698 
120,497 
1,857,700 
1,988, 262 
742,521 
39, 228, 903 
22,325 

63, 680 
61,797 
38,361 
896, 857 
6,174,394 
3,320, 600 
2,928,902 
935,089 
479,699 
430,761 
238,554 
958,776 
1,014, 588 
545, 033 
1,826,074 
19,909, 588 
60, 241,619 
1,003, 667 
770, 824 
1,926,033 
5U 2 4 
5,765, 876 
23,978, 144 
43,513,709 
7,222,342 


6, 659, 434 
10, 752, 136 
2,385,548 
, 863 
689,310 


Em- 


ployees. 


No. 


Salaries 


93,171 
31,399, 136 
554,401 
49,817 
6,164 
661,097 
1,080, 299 
63, 453 
362,008 
2,134, 157 
781,708 
638, 046 
56,326 
457,544 
300, 485 
1,730,415 
94,833 
7,418,823 
23,154 
366, 192 


141, 822 
70,002 
1,064,540 
6, 223, 833 
8,454,415 
1,749,961 
38, 646 
909,814 
26, 285 
70,071 
1,178,541 
389, 984 
692,661 
4,217, 153 
3, 600 
116,762 
38,952 
779,270 
1,024,600 
246,386 
37,971 
56, 631 


Cost Value 
of of 
materials. products. 

$ $ 
915,227 2,219, 864 
1,544,957 2,217,247 
3,784,027 4,914,553 
149, 804 453,765 
347,086 705,453 
7,285, 259 15, 860,343 
179, 268 249, 642 
114,559 432,133 
77, 140, 899 141,097,732 
1,148,125 2,209, 808 
174, 680 317,085 
31,221 51,010 
2,451,712 5,016, 044 
2,031,195 3,995, 127 
178,717 329, 564 
2,474,061 3,281,521 
3,345,432 10,890, 700 
2,570,678 4,368,913 
11,165, 495 13, 164,749 
219,986 319,919 
4,034, 548 5,000,318 
492,325 1,165,498 
3,513,710 7,163,773 
1,082,021 1,369,131 
15,662,244 32,024, 166 
78,638 133,949 
1,262,468 2,325,990 
1,030,678 1,926,074 
611, 642 862,166 
16,545,610 36, 291,350 
27,404 40,663 
100, 828 133,553 
43,386 77,578 
7,272 22,503 
944, 647 1,671, 765 
1,110,050 2,513,330 
2,212,748 3,343,044 
594, 825 1, 867,240 
50,798 488, 492 
269, 824 518,878 
254,296 418,451 
115, 855 224, 626 
728, 680 1,245, 437 
440,745 791, 694 
253,995 577,957 
1,106, 747 2,841,212 
8,144, 144 14, 438,914 
12,009,121 27,632, 002 
343, 107 933,458 
683,319 1, 633, 248 
: -+—-1, 950, 063 
244,053 413,763 
1,421,026 3,097,995 
33,338, 313 43,876,305 
25,706,305 40,965,955 
2,001,782 4,939, 061 
360,514 512,305 
2,464,939 4,393,999 
160, 163 246,339 
140, 464 340,206 
2,590, 842 4,957,571 
860, 850 1,668,572 
1,098, 006 2,615, 767 
19,127,048 27,585,715 
2,187,620 2,854,939 
484, 897 844, 368 
46,005 130,712 
1,249,473 3, 654, 189 
10,317,572 14,536,070 
1,203,022 1,898, 533 
52,939 108, 362 
327, 032 493,718 


24.—Statistics of Manufactures by Municipalities with 1 
with 3 or more Establishments, calendar 


Cities and Towns. 


Ontario—concluded. 
Porn Dlgin sy) soe seehie:is 
WON TODO. <5 "ace ces wos cok 


EXGSUONG Ces eee Eh ne. 
PRERIRO W.-..F8 oes. ates cle ccs 


DORLOTUD SS Aten, pence ck 


Pouthampton ers eee c 5. 
ptratlord. bt ce a io os = 
uraphyrOye a:shee eee: 
ghoul walle; Der precutto, 
Sturgeon Falls............ 
Sudbineye, nek ke. oe. 
St. Catharines...... Saeee 
SGC ROMASt So fue ee 
DG ANLATY Be bec cape ac. =. 
SP ANISLOCK.... ori Ue. oc 


Tilsonburg..... aetel 
A EAAIMINS, toe GEV: oo sc 


Victoria Harbour......... 
Weiliverton .} eh ce os cess 


Wallaceburg) ocsian. 
Wateriord Jo cs0.20 jo. nares 
WYAEOTIOO: SUR aN Serre css 
Watford....... 


proodatoeks Gc. ae... 
Manitoba— 


Pananpnines taste ase. 
DH RNCAOBA. | ice anes lsc kd. 
Morden yo. co... 
Neepawa.............. : 
Portage la Prairie........ 
Selkirk 
ChE eR Bees “ene 


WARMEIDOG, vcsnaeehic.u,.. 
Saskatchewan— 


ABATAIIOIS nS. 5 ose. cake ens 
CRN pio ew Ale on i 


Estab- 
lish- 


ments. 


bo _ w 
POP OIRMORWUR ROO 


~ 
bo 
o 


xs 


Capital. 


$ 


420,783 
2,271,518 
156, 014 
813,966 
5,216,381 
51,963 

3, 627,341 
178,299 
353, 570 
585, 497 
11,176, 672 
2,025, 659 
77,927,651 
310, 636 
133,581 
2,258, 418 
121,116 
3,837, 737 
727,785 
6,961,460 
1, 289, 742 
93,156 
200, 913 
3,118,590 
17,051,312 
6,500, 136 
3,771,852 
330, 467 
482,901 
17,110, 656 
788, 274 
1,310,790 
11,064,918 
389,772, 678 
5,756, 487 
276,563 
157,053 
756, 762 

1, 235,375 
25, 833, 925 
6,759, 236 
479,022 
11,297, 646 
334, 335 
21,924, 158 
4,105, 665 
491,086 
429, 968 
191,026 
18, 557,788 
870,762 
8,992,374 


4,140, 617 
17,778 
324, 238 
183, 658 
21,566 
211,923 
565,713 


147,480 
70,872,528 


86,389 
84,853 
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3000 Population or over and 
year 1923—con. 


Eine Salaries Cost Value 
ployees. and of of 
wages. materials. products. 
No. $ $ $ 

189 171, 553 261,359 525, 490 
553 616,590 622,030 1,826,718 
49 26,232 165, 301 237,121 
222 187,219 385, 860 814, 403 
1,519 1, 681, 839 1,974,440 5,067,516 
7 7,556 3,423 27,295 
573 600, 605 1,064, 651 2,256, 986 
57 55, 289 101, 242 210,342 
90 TER EYES 234, 143 408,319 
517 285, 671 622,245 1,172,169 
2,487 3,421, 383 11,876,774 19, 109, 093 
352 487,961 442,559 1,553, 342 
2,141 3, 673, 268 15,991, 686 26,952,318 
102 79, 851 336, 449 579, 665 
25 25,766 170, 721 250,984 
516 400, 980 1, 882, 863 3,075,028 
46 29,095 87,721 128, 851 
562 600, 709 889, 555 1,819,582 
202 193,785 264,012 601, 682 
1,781 1,851,091 4,344,557 7,954, 489 
219 204,119 609, 454 1, 102,321 
Lz, 11,998 116, 200 162,343 
502 722, 632 1,453, 481 2,898, 831 
436 438, 106 768, 957 1,972,495 
3,497 4,016, 965 5,552,158 13,919, 708 
1,045 Tt 231 51 3,366, 254 5,931,675 
557 584,679 729, 835 2,733,950 
120 108, 891 396, 495 598,329 
174 206, 897 670, 758 1,156, 682 
1, 637 2,458,381 4,998, 841 12,709,481 
203 214, 236 553, 021 977,008 
376 359, 912 772,910 1,382,454 
103 131, 580 72,596 913, 434 
82, 267 97,417,033 210,786, 422 409, 829,557 
366 318, 358 1,676,853 2,505, 622 
108 83, 603 260, 293 436, 623 
57 25,398 182, 352 260,515 
176 158, 537 406, 892 682,530 
333 298,407 820, 959 1,374, 629 
3, 678 5,825,142 17,543,850 28,001,226 
997 1,113, 924 5, 936, 828 8,964,985 
113 69, 133 271,379 477,808 
1,204 1,390,252 2,794,001 5,351,053 
72 59,291 169,887 384,916 
2,732 3,114,082 8, 856, 531 15, 537, 281 
816 866, 463 1,109, 623 2,682,147 
233 245,470 366,913 727,150 
94 78,121 226, 315 368, 386 
58 47,986 227,311 352,110 
3,052 4,296, 505 8,635, 355 19,890,874 
242 221,118 503,057 1,010,571 
1,926 1,865,046 3,672,516 6,998, 892 
484 616, 160 2,205, 608 3,762, 627 
10 8,585 38, 833 58,143 
59 58, 580 143,113 314,983 
9 10,176 7,743 43,153 
19 5,770 39, 138 56,701 
30 28,947 69, 983 159,736 
128 191, 892 1,486, 851 1,991, 280 
40 34, 453 38, 103 120,565 
32 34,441 195, 242 295, 835 
904 1,072,520 9,691,844 12,295,182 
62 40, 888 8,786 109,504 
290 155, 249 509, 305 1,297,740 
13 18, 269 46,464 97,860 
11,596 14, 782,426 38,172,282 70, 647,027 
10 9,576 31,320 61,409 
12 15,429 69,350 137,439 
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24.—Statistics of Manufactures by Municipalities with 1,000 Population or over and 
with 3 or more Establishments, calendar year 1923—concluded. 


ae Salaries Cost Value 


C aT Hubs, Clasteat d f f 
‘ities and Towns. ish- apital. an fo) fo) 
ments. eee wages. materials. products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 

Saskatchewan—concluded. 
TBStOR A Coan ae gotta IC aes 7 80,160 13 13, 669 27,094 65,738 
Bistewannen os nee ee Arche 0) 313,419 82 55.548 121,198 255,896 
Gravelbourg....e25.. «26° 4 82,290 9 9,19 27,187 42,253 
daleoatl Yolo Wn naoted acer coe 6 182,031 26 29,2. 97 834 173,347 
TIndianeleadiee te saws: 5 73,119 11 11, 662 21,158 60, 678 
AaAM SACI. I che oie cui erete 3 84, 637 9 10,056 8, 403 46,381 
WGindersleys jecaseoem se 4 71,560 8 9,951 14,755 52,318 
Maple Greeks sic teen 5 5 114,317 17 14,792 81,163 132,732 
INN GINES OR alths dcara one uoas 4 169, 942 14 19,540 65, 632 127, 238 
AWCHOT tic ccvaki au eue eee suag er 7 216, 676 21 23,538 49,021 133, 612 
Moose daw. sedncutineete 29 2,553, 113 567 814, 938 4,979,832 7,267,946 
IMGasongin. 42.0 ce ettoerete 6 68, 282 9 8,560 34, 658 64, 623 
North Battleford......... 12 527,635 74 94,724 227,748 469, 447 
Rrince Alberteres ees. 19 1,306, 218 256 311,562 1,120,728 1,791,895 
pate) {ght Nan Memon homme” Ab 50 11,641,552 | 1,222 1,902,294 6,581, 130 12,623,517 
Rostherne ae. eee 6 109, 721 14 11,185 48, 622 82,748 
Saskstoons...peethen ese 50 6,504, 593 880 1, 209, 584 3,185,360 6,013, 203 
Shaunavon, 4. 6cc esc celrecie 5 96,124 14 14,086 | 29,399 71,545 
Swit Curremtsen arsine g 527,190 54 64,509 101, 289 319, 219 
Waitrous:.2:..0 sence Monin 3 54,888 6 6, 908 3,817 29,353 
WeyDurns wiaodesetitee cies 10 450, 492 64 79,746 195,971 414,803 
ViOVEtON . 1.1 eickeneeeee marr 9 711.183 50 55,364 | 191,375 439,819 

Alberta— | 
Blaibmiores.6.cka un eeae + 4 275,470 45 72,631 142,020 279,800 
Calgary oricereestee 143 27,951,808 | 3,627 4,630,866 10,279, 764 18,171,249 
CamInosey). Ap eee eeweaiee 8 150,717 33 43,539 139,010 254,877 
Oardstoneit see: Geers 4 121,204 14 13,569 48,711 85,827 
@olenian: . ashe tee ema 3 10,499 10 8,827 7,247 36, 963 
Drumheller). se-eeeer see 6 309, 248 27 41,524 ENE 119,566 
‘Gm orton. .pepee teen cree 133 12,720,020 | 2,662 8,110,074 9,809, 185 16,629,815 
WV GSOnM a eee Brae we 7 38,419 14 7,065 4,722 33,716 
Grande Prairie a accg.s0 4 51,131 10 9,952 12,820 33,035 
‘Hanna: Ate. See ee kn... 4 84,311 12 12,987 102, 654 158,475 
TA COMDE, accent etme 7 100,342 18 21,935 117,304 207,816 
Metnbridee } aeeeMer reser 25 2,053,909 278 352,907 885,001 2,047,837 
Medicine Hat............- 30 5,887,412 579 742,073 5, 699, 732 7,359,063 
PonGka ss ocak cetaeleitees co04 4 57,977 13 14, 185 126, 205 180,955 
Medelath cece teen 6 1,460, 159 242 291,929 306, 080 1,055,412 
Red Deer re 217,471 36 49,878 156,870 269,424 
SUES) eR pre trees Ul 85,918 18 21,141 201,090 300, 253 
Veoreyillet! By wtee aieors 7 90, 623 25 26,821 114,756 195,547 
Mermiliontes..dise-treebi tan 14 126,083 31 42,816 170, 641 295,849 
We Vas kurwan sajdaerd taistenwtere 5 205, 194 23 28,398 206, 639 310,504 

British Columbia— 
(Wranbnooley te jeo tier ir 8 85,291 22 27,817 81,149 129,586 
Chillindickeeeeecert. tir 6 61,464 32 17,505 17,219 41,816 
Cuomberland 9. decee st 6 394, 697 47 52,640 50,531 179,995 
IDDM sea enodoracanaae i 296, 004 181 210,788 413,281 870,846 
STO eis, a Aeon Ae ene 10 8,946,715 172 246,910 849, 872 1,473, 220 
Grand Forks 7 92,124 32 28,590 70,487 184,382 
Kamloops..... 14 1,098, 754 142 163, 638 214, 427 504,490 
Kelowna... 17 756,348 211 297,155 451,149 938, 437 
Ladysmith 4 54,821 37 44,364 49,796 125,090 
IMIG AMUN Gs Sour Saobed sana. 7 636,836 213 317,903 554, 757 1,186,972 
Nanaimo Nok: Git oib bn eee 37 660, 588 391 214,937 526, 154 1,007, 432 
Nelson ..... Be goer 24 1,381,851 202 223,136 379, 252 862,419 
New Westminster......... 49 4,509, 248 1,522 1,698 499 4,827,498 8,052,862 
North Vancouver iG ae 7 130, 230 96 107,829 74,411 252,794 
Rone Allbenie ey cee eis 3 760,874 221 283, 929 386,711 877,423 
Port Coquitlam........... 3 665 , 634 109 131,846 272,837 574,920 
Rani G CONE Cama resi el 6 177,164 | (8s 75, 426 45,115 171, 655 
Prince Rupert..,.. BAS ec Sia 16 2,568, 269 239 316,946 1,294, 093 2,022,000 
Revelstokew en Siwccas «eo 10 287,718 33 34,361 34,516 133,865 
IROEIEMGIER  Onisisg oma oue 8 4,933,832 68 119, 989 3,745 684, 629 
“Rraal aps %c semen Memoir tie 6 44,168 31 42,451 40,525 168,324 
Vancouvertameesmess one: 507 80,053,568 | 11,400 13,815,995 40,518,790 71,221,905 
Vernon aoe. -arweetvnciens 14 355,813 69 70,365 79,853 224,629 


Vi ChOria tate deasriireeas< 140 16,759,023 | 2,478 2,847,254 4,056,163 10, 525, 673 
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IX.—CONSTRUCTION. 


_ Construction is the most conspicuous example of a great industry carried on 
in almost complete dependence on a local demand. The building industry is not 
only the most widespread in its operations; it is one which expands most rapidly in 
good times, when it attracts great numbers of general and casual workmen. This 
characteristic explains the high rate of unemployment from which the industry 
periodically suffers. Again, apart from the effect of cyclical fluctuations of general 
business conditions, the construction industry is highly seasonal. In the winter 
there is a serious contraction, especially in outside operations, while in the other 
seasons the contractors employ a much larger number of men, casually engaged, 
than can be retained throughout the year. A considerable portion of the men are 
in no sense skilled artisans and the supply of unskilled men is generally in excess 
of the demand. Moreover, conditions in the industry are being transformed on 
account of the increasing substitution of reinforced concrete for wood and brick 
construction. 


Relation of Construction Industry to General Business Conditions.— 
Statistics showing activity in construction are of particular interest both to those 
engaged in the industry itself and to those concerned with the supplying of its raw 
materials, such as lumber, steel, cement, paint, glass and hardware _All of these 
latter industries are prosperous when the construction industry is active, and de- 
pressed when it is at a standstill; again, the effects of their activity and depression 
are felt throughout the whole field of industry, so that the current conditions in the 
construction industry react powerfully upon the whole economic life of the nation. 
Thus, in the period between 1909 and 1913, construction, largely financed with 
borrowed money, contributed in large measure to produce the “boom” of those 
years. 


Duriyg the war period the industry was at a low ebb, except for the construc- 
tion of munition plants, but after the war the housing shortage was a serious problem, 
and considerable building was undertaken in spite of the high cost of materials and 
of skilled labour. The urgent requirements due to the practical suspension of the 
industry during the war have now been fully met, and the decline in the value of 
contracts awarded in 1923 and 1924 would appear to be a normal development. 


The growing recognition of the importance of the construction industry in the 
business cycle has led in recent years to the proposal that, since construction is 
largely carried on by public authorities, it should be stimulated by these authorities 
in periods of depression and suspended in “boom” periods, so as to contribute 
toward that stabilization of industrial conditions and of employment which is 
considered desirable. Thus, after the armistice, when a period of depression was 
apprehended, the shipbuilding programme of the Dominion Government provided 
employment for many thrown out of work by the stoppage of the munitions industry. 
Similarly, in the depression of 1921 and 1922, much employment was provided by 
the carrying into effect of the “good roads” programmes of the provincial Govern- 
ments of Ontario and Quebec. 


Construction in Transportation and Public Utility Industries.—The 
expenditure for construction by the transportation and public utility systems is 
incorporated in their general maintenance and structural accounts. The mainten- 
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ance of way and structures account of the steam railways in 1924 totalled $78,051,798, 
as compared with $83,501,064 in 1923. There were 509 miles of new lines opened 
for operation during 1924, 203 miles completed but not opened for traffic and 770 
miles projected or under construction. Total track mileage in 1924 was 52,692, 
as compared with 51,936 in 1923, a net increase of 756 miles. The expenditure of 
electric railways on maintenance of way and structures account increased from 
$4,233,164 in 1923 to $4,488,826 in 1924. The length of their main line increased 
from 2,247-63 miles to 2,261.68, or by 14-05 miles. 


As for the growth of the telephone systems of Canada, the pole line mileage 
increased from 188,408 in 1923 to 195,119 in 1924, and the wire mileage from 
2,574,083 to 2,293,596 in the same period. The property and equipment account 
was $179,002,152 in 1923 and $193,884,378 in 1924. 


The pole line mileage of the telegraph systems increased from 53,383 in 1923 
to 53,484 in 1924, and the wire mileage, which was 270,782 in 1923, increased by 
45,331 in the following year. The line and equipment account was $1,539,739 in 
1923 and $1,015,354 in 1924, 


Contracts awarded.—The total value of contracts for construction awarded 
in Canada during the calendar years 1920 to 1925 inclusive, according to the com- 
pilation of the MacLean Building Reports, Ltd., is given in Table 1. 


1.—Value of Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1920-1925, according to the 
Compilation of MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. 


1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 


Distribution. 1920. 

Geographical Division. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Maritimon se seen eee 21,395,000} 9,288,900} 11,154,000} 8,749,400} 8,596,700} 8,873,700 
Ontario nein Ato r 108, 120,800} 113,855,000} 166,628,000) 156,151,800} 136,041,400) 121,248,100 
OUSDeCS aa. ..cateord co eee 54,904,600} 61,337,500] 103,291,800} 102,569,800) 89,511,200) 124,509,100 
Wiesterntrns eben ee Lier 78,185, 100 


55,651,900} 50,770,000} 46,783,300) 42,111,800} 43,342,100 


Residential .26. sc. -,./<-tise «a: 54,891,100} “76,655, 400|-104, 201,500) 97,645,200} 91,224,800] 96,489,900 
JBUBINOSSemes Woe eet reer ce ae 86,073, 200|* 84,721, 700|~ 81,385,700} 80,436,800) 73,666,700] 73,067,100 
Industrial), 5c. critter os 64,625,900]. 16,503,700) 25,755,800! 27,022,000] 21,765,000) 40,007,300 
Binsineering +ecmene ieee 50,015,300|~ 62,252,500}. 120,500,800} 109,150,300) 89,604,600} 88,408,700 


AXUE' EPR ananecanes.: 255,605,500) 240,133,300) 331,843,800] 314,254,300] 276,261,100] 297,973, 000 


Building Permits.—The anticipated value of construction in 60 cities of 
Canada, as indicated by their building permits, is shown for the years 1920 to 1925 
inclusive in Table 2. These cities had in 1921 about 32-5 p.c. of the populatioa 
of Canada, while their 1925 building permits aggregated $101,021,798, or 81 p.c. 
of the total contracts awarded, as shown in Table 1. In the following table, the 
35 cities for which statistics of building permits are available since 1910 are indi- 
cated by an asterisk (*), and the totals for these cities are given beneath the totals 
for the larger group. Statistics of the building permits in these 35 cities for the 
years between 1917 and 1920 are given on p. 581 of the 1920 Year Book. 
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2.—Value of Building Permits taken out in 60 Cities for the calendar years 1920-1925. 


— ,.$.3.3.0°0—eso®@=S~amee 


Cities. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 
Sie pe bah Icha § § $ $ 
P.E.L.,Charlottetown.......| 63,200 | 138,200 | 81,500 | 50,200 31,900 21,800 
Nova Scotia................. 4,356,286 | 2,807,986 | 2,416,024] 739,646 | 901,621 1,099,787 
*Halifax....<....c.coce -..| 3,421,379 | 2,199,398 | 1,752,632 | 378,699 | 731,209 1,085,564 
New Glasgow...........| 47,970] 61,775 | 58,545 | 41,785 18,505] 20,286 
a ei ia 886,937 | 556,813 | 604,847 | 319,162 | 151,907 43,997 
New Brunswick......... -..| 2,585,623 | 1,508,829 | 2,028,239 | 1,049,856 | 1,492,364 986,35 
Poedericton ace... 298,650 | 234,800 | 283,197 | 305,895 | 257,325 98,175 
*Moncton......ss.000-0-- 1,201,673 | 699,520 | 1,037,042 | 385,461 | to1,774| 204,620 
ie i a ae 1,035,300 | 574,500] 707,100 | 388,600} 1,133,265 683,530 
Rgtebee 0 lA 21,801,692 | 28,869,803 | 30,330,234 | 35,483,853 | 42,562,336] 35,186,268 
*Montreal-Maisonneuve..| 14,067,609 | 21,291,273 | 21,132,586 | 27,125,863 | 31,013,419| 25,520,528 
*anbeol i a) 2,301,480 | 3,695,397 | 5,397,566 | 4,786,933 | 7,331,846| 3,274,371 
Shawinigan Falls........] 141,200] 266,200} 124,400} 124,990 | «220,377 «34,905 
Siierbesokd..-..z04.0 3,265,538 | 753,900 | 712,000 | 732,100} 529,878 1,037,110 
*Threo Rivers.) 845,975 | 1,286,740 | 1,193,650 | 780,785 | 1,046,210 2,064,815 
*Westmount.........0.+0 1,179,890 | 1,576,293 | 1,770,032 | 1,933,282 | 2,411,606! 2,904,524 
Ohta me Cree 58,636,365 | 59,315,845 | 81,396,259 | 74,673,080 | 57,380,141 59,888,867 
Belleville. 73,250 | 119,700} 254,400 | 54,825 | «195,000 ‘194,725 
*Brantiord.........660.0 798,073 | 404,445 | 465,420 | 615,686 | 191,480 _—159,537 
Chatham...........5.05. 387,034} 322,555 | 366,317 | 245,807 | 352,320 —-193, 858 
*Fort William.......... | 1,045,160 | 893,050 | 1,446,685 | 1,425,130 | 1,272,570 727,340 
Galteeesseecesseessevn] 201,760} 501,771] 731,707 | 135,681 | 124,742] 108,723 
teelphe cc. ey SS 494,158 | 433,257 | 964,808 | 571,484 | 404,301 426, 641 
SWamilion..-....1. 4,340,220 | 4,639,450 | 4,928,465 | 5,452,930 | 3,309,800 2,675,830 
*Kingston Pe Pie 494,736 591,515 701, 495 649, 233 1,035, 620 493,758 
SKitchener.. cs) soc... 1,277,595 | 982,050 | 2,461,321 | 1,803,892 | 1,221,129| 1,516,262 
*London................4| 2,146,303 | 2,527,510 | 2,605,630 | 3,261,065 | 2,113,500| 2,389,800 
Niagara Falls........... 493,965 | 1,145,589 | 676,604 | 758,513 | 802,622| 1,114,290 
Onbawa............0..0 849,496 | 329,405 | 1,155,130 | 1,923,110} 786,985 576,208 
Meer ist cinece 3,305,172 | 2,716,409 | 5,021,782 | 3,521,817 | 2,540,699] 4,942,327 
Owen Sound..........+0 146,175 | 119,000] 196,450 | 319,450 | 161,125 536,970 
*Peterborough............| 939,700] 541,754] 439,154] 295,708] 437,510 272,637 
*Port Arthur.............] 216,350} 113,509 | 1,167,429 | 2,640,321 | 1,186,207| 402,488 
*Stratford...............| 440,782 | 276,089 | 700,527 609,272] 641,619 «407,731 
"BE. Catharines.......... 830,632 | 776,360 | 1,290,576! 806,310} — 713,638| 666,962 
*St. Thomas,............ 258,821 | 113,640! 221,964 | 334,230 | 164,026] 350,181 


AT Sea 742, 265 | 1,331,337 880, 260 791,470 840, 803 725, 698 
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2.—Value of Building Permits taken out in 69 Cities for the calendar years 1929-1925— 


concluded. 
Cities. 1920 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 

Ontario—concluded. ; ; ; : : ‘ 
Sault Ste. Marie......... 1,034, 290 896,920 583, 813 401,032 559, 245 242,993 
WT orontos saetsaets c soeet 25,737,063 | 23,878,246 | 35,237,925 | 30,609,227 | 23,926,028) 25,797,196 
York Townships.......] 4,312,350 | 8,101,100 | 11,167,700 | - 8,921,650 5,710,400) 6,611,440 
Welland resect eames 299, 420 435,735 362,371 206, 105 178, 880 124,320 
SWInds ODvon. tanneries 4,850,310 | 5,123,110 | 4,143,495 | 4,725,084 4,429,308]  4,333,9°5 
Hond To aultnan. waccrows 674,7451 323,185 1,473,270 1,539, 702 1,371, 662 1,101,445 
IRAVENSICC sas oss age: 2 48,3364 223, 265 334,945 403, 450 600,750 
Sandwich.) 2. ..25. fase 687,6108} 550, 225 854, 250 809, 754 959, 799 1,224, 765 
Walkerville............] 1,178,000 1,016,000 431,000 610,000 1,058, 000 851,000 
Woodstock... 0.2.0.0: 290,928 114,593 242,956 309, 588 237, 668 86, 050 
Manitoba................ 068 9,248,971 | 6,714,883 | 7,653,442 | 5,177,487 3,867,102} 5,205,828 
SBrandOUeesas ar ewieeet ae 412,829 749, 190 225,029 183,034 270, 825 76,579 
St. Boniface............. 465,992 385, 293 552, 663 510,353 418,377 972,559 
“Winnpegie- cae sateen cea 8,370,150 | 5,580,400 | 6,875,750 | 4,484,100 8,177,900} 4,156,690 
Saskatchewan.............. 5,281,600 | 3,434,681 | 3,982,213 | 2,405,976 2,856,190} 2,531,380 
*MO08€ JAW. wcccses0s scnes 1,533,095 500,177 379, 180 289,398 501, 129 243,535 
“Regina J. pore maclenent ices 2,597,920 | 2,160,038 | 1,784,124 1, 264,030 939,785 1,208,403 
“Saskatoontes aso: eteee, 1,150,585 774,466 | 1,818,909 852,548 1,415,276 1,079,442 
Albertancgiew cease es 6,451,876 | 4,170,446 | 5,723,204 | 2,597,987 3,695,604) 2,862,260 
SC Al garvies aes \etenec 2,906,100 | 2,298,800 | 3,102,700 821, 840 1,031,420} 1,197,475 
SE/MMOntous mance entices 3,231,955 1,563,696 | 2,338,109 | 1,488,670 2,305,095 1,481,890 
Ihethbridgesds.)0.0.eiacs 252,090 217,760 243, 695 258,570 226, 222 161, 189 
Medicine Hat............ 61,731 90,190 38,700 28,907 132, 867 21,706 
British Columbia........... 8,414,015 | 9,401,056 | 14,351,058 | 11,023,262 | 12,558,588] 16,879,205 
BNA NSIMIO\ cserta tone ones 78, 294 93,273 85,981 137,507 89,005 212,591 
*New Westminster........ 319, 109 264,870 332,050 850, 848 321, 432 70 £, 263 
PONG GOV sncsien eck noes 2,192,114 | 3,516,800 | 3,364,200 | 2,397,750 4,251,300} 5,080,000 
Prince Rupert........... 405, 189 620, 833 314,412 97,148 209,312} 1,337,769 
South Vancouver........ 642,071 882,981 559,716 712,275 618, 662 1,032,690 
SV ANCOUVOR. cas ece sofa elon | 3,569,666 | 3,045,132 | 8,661,695 | 6,277,574 6,230,774] 7,964,375 
S VACCOLIA Za ceaiee cle siege | 1,207,572 977,167 | 1,033,004 | 1,050, 160 838, 103 547,517 


Totel—60 Cities..... 
“Tota l—35 Cities..... 


100,679, 839 


116,779,628 |116,361,720 |147, 962,173 |133, 201,347 


125,295,846) 124,661,720 


94,508,164 |122,655,581 |111,174,325 | 105,070, 284| 101,021,798 


1Ten months only. 2 No record. 


3 Eleven months only. 


4 Six months only. 


VI.—TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


This section of the Canada Year Book is divided broadly into two sub-sections, 
dealing respectively with external and internal trade. 

The first of these commences with a short history of Canadian external trade, 
the Canadian tariff, and recent developments in external trade, followed by a short 
account of the Commercial Intelligence Service. Thereafter is to be found a 
treatment of external trade statistics under three main headings :—(1) historical 
statistics of total Canadian trade and trade with the United IGingdom and the 
United States (Tables 1 to 9), current trend statistics of trade with respect to 
commodities imported from and exported to all countries, the United Kingdom 
and the United States (Tables 10 to 18), and finally, current trend statistics of 
trade with the different trading countries of the world other than the United 
Kingdom and the United States, by principal commodities imported and exported 
(Tables 19 to 23). 

The sub-section on Internal Trade commences with a general statement on 
interprovincial trade, and continues with an analysis of grain trade statistics, 
followed by a treatment of the marketing of live stock and animal products. 
Statistics of commodities in cold storage are given and the sub-section is brought 
to a conclusion by a statistical treatment of bounties, patents, copyrights and 
trade marks and weights and measures. 


I.—EXTERNAL TRADE. 
1.—Historical Sketch of External Trade and Tariffs. 


In the early history of the American continent each of the different European 
nations establishing settlements in the New World endeavoured to monopolize the 
commerce of its colonies, prohibited the ships of other nations from resorting to 
them and prohibited its colonials from importing European goods from other 
countries, generally granting them, however, preferential treatment in its own 
market. In these circumstances the colonial wars in America were carried on 
by governments permeated by the mercantile spirit, for “ships, colonies and 
commerce.” Owing to this fact, wars resulting in the transfer of colonies from 
one European power to another involved great economic as well as politiéal changes 
in the community so transferred. The traders who had previously controlled 
the trade between the colonial power and its colony found their occupations gone, 
while new traders from the conquering state arrived to take over the import and 
export trade, which thereafter flowed in new channels perhaps no more artificial 
than those which had previously existed. 

Throughout the earlier part of the French régime in Canada, the foreign trade 
of the colony was in the hands of the monopolistic chartered companies, of which 
the Company of One Hundred Associates was the most notable. When its monopoly 
was cancelled in 1663, the foreign trade of Canada still remained a preserve of the 
merchants of Old France. Upon the conquest of the country by the British, the 
French merchants who had their offices in Quebec and Montreal for the most part 
returned to France, and the trade of the colony fell into the hands of the traders 
from Hngland, Scotland and New England, who had swarmed into the country 
at the heels of the invading armies. Some of their descendants are still among 
the leaders in Canadian import and export trade. 

For the first sixty years of British rule, Canadian commerce was carried on 
almost exclusively with or through the United Kingdom, the merchants of New 
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England complaining, after the American Revolution, of being shut out from the 
Canadian trade. The geographical juxtaposition of the United States to British 
North America was, however, a factor which could not permanently be ignored, 
and smuggling became more and more prevalent as the process of settlement 
extended westward along the international boundary. In 1822 Great Britain made 
considerable trading concessions to United States traders. In 1846 she abolished 
the preferential treatment which she had given to Canadian wheat, and in 1860 
all vestige of preference to colonial products disappeared from the British tariff. 
As a consequence, the colonies which, like Canada, were by this time enjoying 
responsible government, could not any longer be refused the right to control their 
own commercial policy—a fact which was emphasized in an important report 
prepared in 1859 by the then Minister of Finance, Sir A. T. Galt, and forwarded 
to the British Government. This report declared that the responsibility of the 
Canadian Government must be to the Canadian people, more especially in matters 
of taxation (the greater part of the revenue being raised by customs duties), and 
that the Canadian Government must affirm the right of the Canadian Parliament 
to adjust the taxation of the people in the way it deemed best, even if this should 
happen to meet with the disapproval of the British Ministry. This doctrine 
remained unchallenged by the British Government, and coming at a time when 
all important parties in Great Britain had accepted free trade as a fait accompli, 
it facilitated the setting up of a protective tariff in Canada, designed to secure 
the establishment in Canada of manufacturing industries, at a time when British 
opinion desired that the colonies should concentrate their attention on the pro- 
duction of food and raw materials, importing from Great Britain the manufactured 
commodities which they required. 

The Abolition of Preference and the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854.—The 
abolition of the British preference to Canadian wheat in 1846 brought about a 
depression in the flour-milling industry of Montreal and an ephemeral agitation 
for union with the United States. The effects of the repeal of the preference were, 
however, mitigated in 1849 by the repeal of the Navigation Acts and the throwing 
open of the carrying trade between Canada and the United Kingdom to the ship- 
ping of the world. Meanwhile, the abandonment of protection in the Mother 
Country led to the initiation of negotiations for a reciprocity treaty with the United 
States; a treaty for the free exchange of natural products between them and the 
British North American colonies was negotiated in 1854, and became effective 
on Mar. 16, 1855. Under its terms the Canadian farmer and fisherman derived 
considerable benefit, more especially during the period of the Civil War, when 
prices in the United States were particularly high. Partly as a consequence of 
the friction between Great Britain and the United States during the Civil 
War period, and partly because the new Canadian tariff shut out the manufactured 
goods of the United States, the treaty was denounced by the United States at 
the end of the 10-year period for which it had been negotiated, and ceased to operate 
12 months later on Mar. 17, 1866. The denunciation of the treaty had a consider- 
able effect in bringing about the Confederation of the British North American 
colonies, which it was hoped would to a great extent absorb each other’s products. 

Tariff Policy since Confederation.—The immediate effect of Confederation 
was to abolish the tariff barriers which existed between the provinces entering the 
Dominion. As the area of Canada increased until, except for Newfoundland and 
Labrador, it became conterminous with British North America, the area of internal 
free trade was thereby extended, while protection against outside competition was 
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generally maintained. However, the protective tariff of the old province, of 
Canada, adopted in 1859 with a prevailing rate of 20 p.c., was replaced in 1866 
by a tariff assimilated to the revenue tariffs of the Maritime Provinces, with the 
rates of duties on the great bulk of manufactured commodities reduced from 20 
and 25 p.c. to 15 p.c. However, the world-wide depression which commenced 
in 1873, and the consequent falling off in a revenue based upon trade, necessitated 
an increase of the general rate to 173 p.c., with a 20 p-c. rate on certain luxuries. 
Even this increase failed to fill the treasury. 


In 1879, after the people had declared for a protective policy in the general 
election of 1878, the duties on imported manufactured goods were considerably 
increased, the rate on goods not otherwise provided being raised from 173 p.c. to 
20 p.c., the rates on cotton goods from 173 p.c. to rates, specifie and ad valorem, 
equivalent on the importations of 1881 to 30 p.c., while the duties on woollens 
were practically doubled. The rate on furniture and clocks was increased to 35 
p.c.; on carriages, glassware, wall-paper and silks to 30 p.c. ; on boots and shoes, 
buttons, rubber goods and woodenware to 25 p.c. Pig iron, previously free, now 
paid $2 a ton, and the duty on iron billets, bars and rods was increased from 5 
p.c. to 10 and 173 p.c., while manufactured iron and steel products and machinery 
were given 25 to 35 p.c. protection. Throughout the 80’s the general trend of 
the minor revisions made in the tariff was still upwards, but in the 90’s a downward 
tendency became manifest. In 1891 the duty on raw sugar was repealed, and in 
1894 material reductions were made on agricultural implements, and minor re- 
adjustments on cottons and woollens. This period was also marked by the thorough- 
going extension of protection to the iron and steel industry, both by customs duties 
and bounties. 


In the tariff revision of 1897, the duties on Indian corn, binder-twine, barbed 
wire, pig iron, flour and refined sugar were reduced or abolished, while the bounties 
on domestic pig iron were not reduced, but in certain cases increased. But the 
most distinctive feature of the tariff revision of 1897 was the adoption of what 
was called a “reciprocal” tariff, one-eighth lower than the general. This “reciprocal”? 
tariff was at once applied to the United Kingdom, and afterwards to New South 
Wales and to British India, while Belgium and Germany, in virtue of their trade 
treaties with Great Britain, were also admitted to the benefits of the “reciprocal” 
tariff, together with Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Bolivia, Colombia, Denmark, 
Persia, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunis and Venezuela, on account of most- 
favoured-nation treaties between these countries and Great Britain, and France 
and her colonies, in consequence of the Franco-Canadian treaty of 1893. A little 
later the “reciprocal” tariff was extended to the Netherlands, Japan, Siberia, 
Morocco, Salvador, South African Republic, Tonga and Spain, also under most- 
favoured-nation treaties between these countries and the United Kingdom. 


The numerous concessions mentioned above were, however, of a merely tem- 
porary character, ceasing to exist in 1898 as a consequence of the denunciation by 
Great Britain of her most-favoured-nation treaties with Germany and Belgium. 
This left Canada free to confine her lower tariff rates to the United Kingdom and 
to sister Dominions and colonies. A British preferential tariff, consisting at first 
of a remission of 25 p.c. of the duty ordinarily paid (Aug. 1, 1898), and later of 
a remission of 33} p.c. of the ordinary rate of duty (July 1, 1900) was established. 
This method of preference was abandoned in 1904 for a specially low rate of duty 
on almost all imported dutiable commodities. 
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Customs Tariff of 1907.—In 1907 a new customs tariff was introduced, estab- 
lishing three scales of duties, British preferential (the lowest), intermediate and 
general, the intermediate tariff being set up as a basis for negotiation with foreign 
countries in the interest of Canadian trade. This tariff of 1907 is still in operation, 
with modifications. Under it, the British preferential tariff applied in 1925 to 
nearly the whole of the British Empire except Australia and Newfoundland, while 
to the British West. Indies, under an agreement of June, 1920, rates of duties are 
granted even lower than those of the ordinary preferential tariff—in nearly all 
cases a remission of 50 p.c. of the duty ordinarily charged. The regular British 
preference was further increased in 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 42) by a discount of 
10 p.c. of the amount of duty computed under the British preferential tariff, when 
goods paying 15 p.c. duty or over are conveyed without transshipment from a 
port of a country enjoying the British preferential tariff into a sea or river port 
of Canada. 

The intermediate tariff applied in 1925 to the products of the following coun- 
tries:—France, her colonies and protectorates, Belgium, Italy and the Netherlands 
(all these under special treaties), Argentine Republic, Colombia, Denmark, Japan, 
Norway, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and Venezuela (under reciprocal 
most-favoured-nation clause treatment). New commercial treaties with France 
(including her colonies and protectorates) and Italy were approved at the 1923 
session of Parliament (13-14 Geo. V, cc. 14 and 17), a commercial convention with 
Belgium at the 1924 session (14-15 Geo. V, c.9) and agreements with Australia, Finland 
and the Netherlands (including the Dutch colonies) at the 1925 session (15-16 
Geo. V, ce. 30, 11 and19). The general tariff is in force with respect to the pro- 
ducts of all other foreign countries. 

There is also in the Canadian customs tariff an anti-dumping clause, 
providing that in the case of imported articles of a kind made or produced in 
Canada, if the export or selling price to the Canadian importer is less than the 
fair market value in the country whence imported, there shall be levied, in 
addition to the duties otherwise payable, a special duty equal to the difference 
between the selling price for export and the fair market value for home consumption, 
but such special duty shall not exceed 15 p.c. ad valorem, nor be levied on goods 
when the normal duties are 50 p.c. ad valorem, nor on goods subject to excise duties. 

Drawbacks of 99 p.c. of duties paid on imported materials are allowed by the 
customs laws and regulations in cases where articles manufactured from such 
materials are afterwards exported. 

Suriaz.—In 1903, the Customs Tariff Act of 1897 was amended to provide 
for a surtax of one-third of the duty on goods the product of any foreign country. 
which treats imports from Canada less favourably than those from other countries. 
This surtax was at once applied against German goods, but was removed on 
Mar. 1, 1910, when Canada obtained the conventional rates of the German tariff 
on a specified list of goods. Under the Customs Tariff Act of 1914, the rate of 
surtax is left to be fixed in each case by the Governor in Council, but is not 
to exceed 20 p.c. ad valorem. The surtax may also be applied to goods ordinarily 
on the free list, but is not to exceed 20 p.c. ad valorem. 


2.—The Commercial Intelligence Service. 


The Commercial Intelligence Service, maintained by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, is designed to further the interests of Canadian trade in other 
parts of the Empire and in foreign countries. To this end there are established 
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throughout the world offices administered by Trade Commissioners. These Trade 
Commissioners make periodical reports upon trade and financial conditions, varia- 
tions in markets and the current demand or opportunities for Canadian products. 
They also secure and forward to the Department in Ottawa specific inquiries for 
Canadian goods and in general exert their best efforts for the development and 
expansion of overseas markets. These reports, inquiries, etc., are published weekly 
in the Commercial Intelligence Journal, issued by the Commercial Intelligence 
Service at Ottawa, the subscription to which is $1 per annum for Canadian 
manufacturers and others interested. 

Canadian Government Trade Commissioners are stationed in the United 
Kingdom at London, Liverpool, Bristol and Glasgow and at Dublin in the Irish 
Free State. They are also located at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad; Kingston, Jamaica; 
Buenos Aires; Rio de Janeiro; Shanghai; Paris; Brussels; Hamburg; Rotterdam; 
Milan; Kobe; Melbourne; Auckland, New Zealand; Cape Town; Calcutta; 
Singapore; Mexico City and New York. There is also a Canadian Commercial 
Agent in Sydney, N.S.W. Under an arrangement made by the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce of the Dominion of Canada with the British Foreign Office, 
Canadian manufacturers, exporters and others interested in trade matters may 
secure information and advice from British commercial diplomatic officers and 
British Consuls in all countries in which Canada is not represented by her own 
Commercial Intelligence Service. 


3.—Statistics of External Trade. 


Interpretation of Trade Statistics.—In the consideration of the foreign 
trade statistics of Canada, certain facts should be borne in mind. First, statistics 
are given since 1907 for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31 and prior to that for the 
fiscal years ended June 30. Secondly, imports mean always “imports for consump- 
tion”; this term does not necessarily imply that the goods have been actually con- 
sumed in Canada, but only that they have passed into the possession of the importer; 
the value given for goods imported is the fair market value thereof when sold for 
home consumption on the principal markets of the country whence and at the time 
when the goods were exported to Canada. Thirdly, the term “Canadian produce” 
includes all imported articles which have been changed in form or enhanced in 
value by further manufacture in Canada, such as sugar refined in Canada from 
imported raw sugar, flour ground from imported wheat and articles constructed or 
manufactured from imported materials; the value of ‘Canadian produce”’ is its 
value at the time of exportation at the Canadian ports from which it is shipped. 
Fourthly, the term ‘foreign produce” applies to the exports of foreign goods which 
have previously been imported (re-exports); the value of “foreign produce” is the 
actual cost of the goods. 

1.—Historical Statistics of Canadian Trade. 


A general view of the aggregate trade of Canada for the years from 1868 to 
1925 is furnished in Table 1, giving the imports of merchandise for home con- 
sumption, dutiable and free, and the exports of Canadian and foreign produce, 
the total trade as here given being the aggregate of the two. Necessarily, some 
difficulties have been met in maintaining comparable statistics through such a 
length of time, one of the most serious of these arising through different methods 
adopted in dealing with exports of foreign produce. For example, the shrinkage 
in the exports of foreign produce between 1919 and 1925 has been due to change 
of statistical method rather than to actual diminution in value or volume of such 
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goods exported. For the past five years, re-exports of foreign products from 
bonded warehouses have no longer been included in Canadian trade statistics 
either as imports or as exports, while the exports of foreign produce have, during 
this period, been composed of goods which had previously been entered as imports 
for home consumption. Such goods, therefore, are shown as debited to Canada 
when entering this country, and should be credited to Canada when re-exported. 

From Table 2 it will be observed that in most of the years from Confederation 
to the outbreak of the Great War, imports entered for consumption exceeded total 
exports, especially during the great growing period from 1904 to 1914. During 
the past decade, except in the fiscal year ended Mar., 1921, there has been an 
annual excess of total exports over imports entered for consumption. For the 
fiscal year ended 1916, the total exports were 153-34 p.c., for 1917, 139-81 p.c., 
for 1918, 164-62 p.c., for 1919, 137-95 p.c., for 1920, 120-87 p.c., for 1921, 97-60 
p.c., for 1922, 100-82 p.c., for 1923, 117-78 p.c., for 1924, 118-49 p.c. and for 
1925, 135-69 p.c. of the imports for home consumption. 

The values of coin and bullion imported and exported, these movements from 
1914 on representing fiduciary transactions rather than trading exchanges, are 
shown in Table 3. Amounts collected in export duties from 1868 to 1892, and 
in import duties from 1868 to 1925, are stated by years in Table 4. Tables 5 
and 6 give the statistics of our exports of Canadian produce and our imports for 
home consumption respectively, furnishing figures of our trade with the United 
Kingdom, United States and other countries since 1868. These figures show the 
overwhelming predominance of the two great English-speaking countries in our 
foreign trade; in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1925, for example, 76-0 p.c. of 
our exports of domestic produce was shipped to these two countries, which in the 
same year together provided 83-0 p.c. of our imports for home consumption. 
Tables 7 and 8 show respectively by years the percentage proportions of imports 
from the United Kingdom and the United States to totals of dutiable and free 
imports since 1901, and the ad valorem rates of duty collected on imports from these 
and from all countries from 1868. 

Importations of important raw materials used in Canadian manufacturing 
industries are given in Table 9 for the years 1902 to 1925. 


2.—Review of Current Trade Statistics of Commodities Imported and 
Exported, 


The external trade of Canada, in common with that of every other country 
in the world, suffered a severe decline, both in volume and in value, following the 
war. The decline in value was, however, owing to lower prices, very much greater . 
than that in volume, though a precise determination of how much of the decline 
was due to lower prices and how much to smaller quantities has not yet been made. 

Owing, however, to the gradual return to more normal conditions, the volume 
of trade has again increased, more especially in respect of exports. In the two 
latest fiscal years ended 1924 and 1925, the exports of Canada have for the first 
time in her normal history, passed the billion dollar mark, amounting in the latest 
year ended 1925 to $1,081,361,643, as compared with imports of $796,932,537, 
thus leaving an excess of exports of some $284,429,000, the largest excess of exports 
attained in any year of our history except the three war years ended 1917, 1918 
and 1919, when prices were much higher and the conditions of trade abnormal. 
This excess of exports in the fiscal year ended 1925 may be compared with excess 
exports of $165,396,430 in 1924, $142,716,593 in 1923 and $6,122,677 in 1922. 
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Comparing the figures with those of the last pre-war fiscal year ended Mar., 31, 
1914, the exports of Canadian produce show an increase of 148 p.c. ($1,069, 067, 353 
as compared with $431,588,439), while the imports show an increase of only 29 p.c. 
($796,932,537 as compared with $619,193,998). 


Analysis of Canada’s Imports and Exports.—The total value of the trade 
of Canada in the fiscal year ended 1925 was $1,878, 294,180, as compared with a 
trade in 1924 of $1,952,130,164, and in 1923 of $1,747,875,081 being a decrease 
compared with 1924 of $73,835,984 or 3-7 p.c., and an increase from 1923 of 
$130,419,099, or 7-5 p.c. The imports for 1925 Saha a decrease compared with 
1924 of $96,434,330, or 10-8 p.c., and with 1923 of $5, 646,707, or 0-7 p.c., whereas 
the total exports for 1925 show an increase over the year 1924 of $22, 598, 346, or 
2-1 p.c., and over 1923 of $136,065,806, or 14-4 p.c. The total value of the imports 
for the year 1925 was $796,932,537, compared with an import value in 1924 of 
$893,366,867 and in 1923 of $802,579,244, while total exports in 1925 were valued 
at $1,081,361,643, in 1924 at $1,058,763,297 and in 1923 at $945,295,837. The 
improvement in Canada’s favourable fade balance in 1925, compared erielt 1924, 
amounting to $119,032,676, was chiefly accounted for by a decrease in imports 
amounting to $96,434,330. 

The statistics in the following table indicate the trend of Canadian trade 
from 1914 to 1925, (a) with all countries; (b) with the United Kingdom; and 
(ec) with the United States. 


Summary of Trend of Canadian Trade, 1914 to 1925. 
(Values in Millions of Dollars). 


i 


Imports into Canada. Exports from Canada. 
: Excess Percentage 
Years ended @ariee of relation 
March 31. Duti- | Woe. | Total Per dian | Foreign} Total | Imports (i),| of Exports 
able Goods Im- cent Prot Pro- Ex- | Exports (e).| to Imports. 
Goods. “| ports. | Free. duce. i duce..| ports. 


= Se EE ee ee ee ee een pe eee eee ee 
(a) Wire atu Countrins. 


ee eo eee: 410-3} 208-9) 619-2 33-7} 431-6 23-8) 455-4 G) 163-8 73+5 
POD tee crs hk nah 279-8} 176-1} 455-9 38-6} 409-4 52-0} 461-4] (e) 5:5 101-2 
RMLs aia creitiacce rare ae 289-4) 218-8} 508-2 43-0} 741-6 Bit) 419-3) Ce) 271-1 153-3 
BOND engin ste bine tee 461-7} 384-7] 846-4 45-4) 1,151+4 27-8} 1,179-2) (e) 332-8 139-3 
PODS cree clare antes sie 542°3} 421-2) 963-5 43-7) 1,540-0 46-1] 1,536-1 ie} 622-6 164°6 
SOROS on selene aaete sie 526-5] 393-2] 919-7 42-7) 1,216-4 52-3] 1,268-7| (e) 349-0 137-9 
ROO pa apie oried «ts 693-6} 370-9) 1,064-5 34-8] 1, 239-5 47-1) 1,286-6] (e) 222-1 120-9 
SEIS Se SES Faia a 847-5) 392-6] 1,240-1 31-6] 1,189-2 21-2) 1,210-4) (i) 29-7 97°6 
LOD ema Nty ots mp0 495-6] 252-2) 747-8 33°7| 740-2 13-7] 753-9) (e) 6-1 100-8 
RODS 2 Aegean a4 ict? 537-3} 265:3] 802-6 33-0) 931-5 13-8) 945-3] (e) 142-7 117-7 
NOQA Ph Rois siaisieie.s« 591-3) 302-1} 893-4 33°8} 1,045-4 13-4] 1,058-8} (e) 165-4 118-5 
POMS ose sae cies as 516-0} 280-9) 796-9 35-1) 1,069-0 12-3] 1,081-3] (e) 284-4 135-7 
ee | ee ee Lee ee eet ee 


Aad eto anrtans ap aletele x6 102-4 29-7) 132-1 22:5) 215-2 7-1] 222-3! (e) 90-2 167-5 
TDAD >. chiar. i305 leis 68-0 22+1 90-1 24-5) 186-6 25-1) 211-7) (e) 121-6 234-9 
SURG 7 iaisrs0 «pip nies 52-0 25-4 77-4 32-8) 451-9 11-2} 463-1) (e) 385-7 598-3 
Lt Oe ae 75-5 31-6} 107-1 29-5) 742-1 13-9} 756-0} (e) 648-9 705-9 
Beas oie sala acters b 58-0 23+3 81-3 28-6] 845-5 15-6) 861-1) (e) 779-8 1,059+1 
AI ees sro oeitates 50-0 23-0 73 +0 31-5} 540-7 20-1} 560-8] (e) 487-8 82 
BONS he eiatale:s Siac» 93-2 33+] 126-3 26-2} 489-2 6-8} 496-0} (e) 369-7 392°+7 
ERNE aS old's 5.000% 170-1 43-8] 213-9 20-5] 312-8 1-4] 314-2) (e) 100-3 146-9 
ROR ae ecules es 95-1 22-0) = 117-1 18-8} 299-4 1-0) 300-4) (e) 183-3 256-5 
SEs gaits 6 ow sre'sot 116-2 25-1 141-3 17-7} = 379-1 0-8| 379-9) (e) 238-6 268-8 
La Ay Rae 126-1 27-5) = 153-6 17-8} 360-1 1-1} 361-2} (e) 207-6 235-1 
i! 2 AS SE 124-7 26-4 151-1 17-5} 395-9 1-3} 397-2} (e) 246-1 262-8 
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Summary of Trend of Canadian Trade, 1914 to 1925—concluded. 
(Values in Millions of Dollars). 


Imports into Canada. Exports from Canada. 
———__—__—______————| Excess Percentage 


Years ended Cana- : Of 53. relation 
March 31. Duti-'| Pree | Total Per dian |foreign| Total |Imports (i),] of Exports 
able | @oods.| Im- cent pan TO- Ex- |Exports (e).|to Imports. 
Goods. “| ports. | Free. | duce, | duce. | ports. ; 
(c) With tHe Unirep Srares. 

LOMA Ne satis: 249-5 146-8 396-3 37-0 163-4 13-6 177-0} Gi) 219+3 44-6 
UL OUG sars acters eens 168°6 128-5 297-1 43-2 173-3 13-0 186-3} (i) 110-8 62-7 
LOU Give cotetet etree ers 199-5 171-4 370°9 46-2 201-1 15:6 216-7} (i) 154-2 58+4 
OI ovcralagctereiprs cases 332-0 333 +3 665-3 50-1 280-6 10-0 290-6} Gi) 374-7 43-7 
TOUS Seres satatevacererarene 429-3 363-6 792-9 45-8 417-2 23-6 440-8} (i) 352-1 55-6 
DOT catia be ieleters ersters 416-5 333°7 750-2 44-5 454-9 22-8 477-7, Gi) 272-5 63°7 
ODO liata cfoverncteterar sors 499-7 301-4 801-1 37-6 464-0 37-1 501-1] G) 300-0 62°5 
NOUS iovststeler tales 544-0 812-2 856-2 36-5 542-3 18-4 560-7} G) 295-5 65°5 
LOD Dir aa nevaerstarerete 312-1 203-9 516-0 39-5 292-6 11-5 304-1} (1) 211-9 58-9 
ODS eet ler acarsnatents 332-2 208-8 541-0 38-6 869-1 11-2 380-3) G) 160-7 70-3 
LQ D4 ea sa aates ten 355-9 245-3 601-2 40-8 430-7 10-9 441-6] (i) 159-6 73-4 


I Aeestasmondares 287-1) 222-9! 510-0 43°7) 4h (-4 9-8} 427-2) @) 82-8 83-8 


The Visible Balance of Trade.—The outstanding feature of Canada’s 
external trade during the year ended Mar. 31, 1925, was the notable increase 
in the favourable balance of trade and the equally marked improvement in the 
trade balance with the United States. During the fiscal year 1922, Canada’s 
favourable balance was only $6,122,677, compared with an unfavourable balance 
for the previous year of $29,730,763. In 1925, however, Canada’s exports exceeded 
her imports by $284,429,106, an improvement over the previous year of $119,032,676, 
and, as compared with the fiscal year 1921, an improvement of $314,159,869. The 
unfavourable trade balance with the United States in the fiscal year 1924 was 
$159,613,538; for 1925 it was $82,778,586, an improvement of $76,834,952. This 
reduction in Canada’s purchases from the United States and the maintenance 
of her exports at a high level have been largely responsible for the continued 
improvement in Canadian exchange. During the fiscal year 1921 it took, on the 
average, about 118 Canadian cents to purchase 100 United States cents, but during 
the fiscal year 1925, the Canadian dollar was almost on a par with the United 
States dollar, 1003 Canadian cents, on the average, being equal to 100 United 
States cents. In fact, during certain periods of the year, the Canadian dollar 
was at a premium in New York. The average value of the United States dollar 
in Canadian currency, by months, during the fiscal year 1925 was:-— 

fps 1924 err ae $1-0184 Ao Isin eee eerie $1-0011 December...... $1-0034 


Facets clabera ep 1-0166 September........ 1-0078 January, 1925... 1-0050 
JUNO aceeeh nee Ne 1-0141 October staves ten 1-0016 February....... 1-0017 
DU actewraarve aiseeceers 1-0064 November........ 1-0000 Marehiv..s-shtess 1-0012 


Comparison of Pre-war and Post-war Trade by Groups.—From the 
table below it will be seen that Canada’s exports of home produce have increased 
during the past decade by 147-7 p.c., while her imports have increased by only 
28-7 p.c. Two groups, agricultural and vegetable products and wood and paper, 
have contributed the bulk of the great increase in exports, and together constituted 
in 1925 slightly less than two-thirds of the total. The growth of the exports in 
the wood and paper group during the decade was especially remarkable, the 1925 
exports being 401 p.c. of the 1914 exports, while the iron and products group increased 
to 370 p.c. of the 1914 figure, though this started out from a much smaller base. 
Exports in the fibres and textiles group quintupled in the decade, and those in the 
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chemicals and products group more than trebled, while the miscellaneous group 
and the non-metallic minerals more than doubled in the 11-year period. 

On the import side, the highest percentage of increase (77-8 p.c.) was attained 
by agricultural and vegetable products, this being in part due to the higher prices 
and greater consumption of sugar, tropical fruits and other commodities which 
cannot be produced in Canada. Imports of non-metallic minerals increased by 
nearly 54 p.c. in the decade, largely owing to the higher prices of imported coal. 
Imports in the fibres and textiles group also showed a very considerable increase 
of 51 p.c., while imports in the animals and products and wood and paper groups 
remained almost stationary, and in the iron and products and miscellaneous groups 
actually declined. 


Comparison of Canada’s Trade by Main Groups, 1914 and 1925. 
(Values in Millions of Dollars), 


Imports, Exports. cae 
Main Groups. Imports. Exports. 

Agricultural and vegetable pro-| : ; : fee Ge Ps abe 
AMG taaratinitcie nade ccesciscsierse cts 97-6] 173-6) 201-2) 443-3 100} 177-8 100} 220-3 
Animals and products.............. 41-1 41-5 76:6 163-1 100 101-0 100} 212-9 
Fibres and textiles................. - 109-2] 165-4 1-9 9-7 100) 9151-5 100} 510-5 
Woodtand\ paper. ss ceeie aids tiexp - 37-4 38-2 63-2] 253-6 100} 102-1 100} 401-2 
Srow and products. «04:2. fees0co.- 143-8) 134-7 15:5 57-4 100 93°7 100} 370-3 
Non-ferrous metals................ 35-6 41-1 53:3 90-4) 100} 115-4 100} 169-6 
Non-metallic minerals............. 85-3} 131-0 9-3 20°7 100} 153-6 100} 222-6 
Chemicals and products........... 17-1 24-8 4-9 16-2 100} 145-0 100} 330-6 
. IMIBCETIANOOUSE .Misiec «s'clells)s daetaclasins 52-1 46-6 5+7 14:7 100 89-4 100} 257-9 
GLA Ee ee cae oe 619-2} 796-9) 431-6] 1,069-1 100) = 128-7 100) 247-7 


Reasons for Increases and Decreases in 1925 Trade.—It might be thought 
from a cursory examination of the imports in 1925, compared with 1924, that 
as the decrease in the total value of goods imported (amounting to $96,434,330) 
was confined largely to decreased imports of raw materials and semi-manufactured 
products used in Canadian industries, there has been a corresponding decline in 
the industrial activities of the Dominion. It is essential, however, in analysing 
such statistics, not to rely wholly upon values, as they do not reveal the true 
increase or decrease in the physical volume of the trade of a country. It frequently 
happens, as in this instance, that quantity statistics tell a different story. While 
the imports of such materials as bituminous coal, raw cotton, raw silk, raw sugar 
and raw tobacco, and of certain semi-manufactured products show material decreases 
in values in 1925 as compared with 1924, the decreases in the quantities imported 
were proportionately much smaller, and in some of these items the quantities 
imported actually increased. Canadian manufacturers benefited by obtaining 
these products for their industries at a lower price per unit. Again, certain raw 
materials used in Canadian industries, such as hides and skins, crude petroleum 
and raw rubber, show substantial increases in the quantities imported. The falling 
off in the purchases from abroad of luxuries and of other products obtainable in 
Canada, has also contributed largely to the total decrease in the value of imports. 
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The increase in the exports of Canadian produce in 1925 compared with 1924, 
amounting to $23,716,297, was chiefly due to two causes:—the exports of butter, 
meats, fish, rubber products, paper (chiefly newsprint), farm implements, machinery, 
seeds and leather, were much in excess of similar exports last year, while the higher 
price received for wheat helped to swell the total value of exports. In fact, if the 
average export price for wheat in 1925 had been the same as in 1924 the total value 
of Canadian exports would have shown a decrease instead of an increase. 

Relation Between Trade in Raw and Manufactured Products.—The 
variety and capacity of Canada’s manufacturing industries are constantly increasing. 
Many classes of goods which were formerly imported are now being manufactured 
in the Dominion in sufficient volume not only to meet ‘the requirements of the 
home market, but also for export. No statistics are as yet available to show 
what proportion of Canada’s imports and exports for 1925 consisted of raw materials, 
partly manufactured, or fully manufactured goods. Statistics available for the 
years 1900 to 1924, indicate, however, that Canada is importing less of manufactured 
commodities than a few years ago, while the imports of raw materials for use in 
Canadian manufacturing industries show an increase. Though Canada exports 
large quantities of raw materials, it is a notable fact that the increase in the 
imports of raw materials used in her manufacturing industries in recent years 
is proportionately greater than the increase in total imports. It will be observed 
from the table below that in 1914 the proportion of the imports of raw materials 
to total imports for Canada and the United States was 21-8 p.c. and 46-5 p.c. 
respectively, while in 1924 it was 28-4 p.c. and 44-6 p.c. respectively. In the year 
1914 the proportion of imports of fully manufactured goods was, Canada 68-9 
p.c. and the United States 36-6 p.c., while in 1924 the proportion for Canada was 
60-4 p.c. and the United States 36-9 p.c. With regard to exports, the table below 
shows that in 1914 the proportion of raw materials exported to total exports was, 
Canada 63-2 p.c. and the United States 39-9 p.c., while in 1924 the proportion 
was, Canada 43-4 p.c. and the United States 35-7 p.c. During 1914 the proportion 
of fully manufactured goods exported to total exports was, Canada 26-7 p.c. and 
the United States 44-0.p.c., but in 1924 the proportion for Canada was 39-8 p.c. 
and for the United States 50-2 p.c. 


Proportion of Raw Materials and Partly and Fully Manufactured Goods Imported 
into and Exported from Canada and the United States, 1900 to 1924. 


Raw Materials. Partly Manufactured. Fully Manufactured. 
Years. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 
Can. { U.S. | Can. ; U.S. | Can. { U.S. | Can. ; U.S. | Can. | U.S. | Can. , U.S, 


AOA sGigel| ie 7c. AOR : .c. : C: 

DU i a SRenescctre Seaccon) 24-9) 44 41-5) 40- 10-6] 15-8) 17-7) 11-2) 64: 40- 40 48-6 
1910 Pertis castro srcioverte |= oiete 24-2| 45-7| 51-2) 39-5] 10-0} 18-3] 16-1] 15-7) 65-8} 36-0) 32-7] 44-8 
LOVER ee sorter toretaenet 21-8| 46-5} 63-2) 39-9] 9-3} 16-9] 10-1) 16-1) 68-9} 36-6) 26-7} 44-0 
O20 Feet seared ctes oferty cayete' = 27-5) 52-8} 35-7] 32-6] 13-2) 15-3) 15-1] 12-5) 59-3) 31-9] 49-2} 54-9 
1 Oi laters See ehaas Gales 24-9] 41-1] 44-2] 85-5] 11-7] 14-8] 16-6] 10-3) 63-4) 44-1) 39-2) 54-2 
TODD EN Loehrer device atrelr 28-9] 46-4] 44-5) 39-1] 9-6) 15-6] 14-5) 11-1) 61-5) 38-0) 41-0! 49-8 
UVES on sepe senses accor 28-4) 48-3] 44-7] 36-3] 9-7} 18-8] 16-2] 12-5) 61-9] 32-9] 39-1) 51-2 
TODAS Araneae olterebereisceretere 28-4) 44-6] 43-4) 35-7] 11-2] 18-5) 16-8] 14-1] 60-4] 36-9] 39-8} 50-2 


Canada’s Position in International Trade.—During the period 1913 to 
1924 Canada materially improved her position among the principal commercial 
nations of the world. Canada occupied eighth position among the leading importing 
countries in 1918, but in 1924 she only occupied tenth position, being exceeded 
by the United Kingdom, the United States, Germany, France, Japan, the Nether- 
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lands, Italy, Belgium and Argentina. With reference to exports, Canada in 1913 
occupied tenth place but in 1924 she had advanced to sixth place, being surpassed 
by the United States, the United Kingdom, France, Germany and British India. 
Though Canada in 1924 occupied tenth place in imports and sixth place in exports, 
she held sixth place in aggregate trade (i.e. imports and exports combined), being 
exceeded by the United Kingdom, the United States, France, Germany and British 
India. .In percentage of increase in import trade from 1913 to 1924, Canada 
occupied sixteenth place among the leading importing countries, but in increase 
in exports she occupied second place, the Union of South Africa holding first place. 
With regard to imports per capita Canada stood in fifth place in 1913 but in 1924 
she stood in eighth place, being surpassed only by New Zealand, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom, Denmark, Australia and Belgium. In exports 
per capita she occupied seventh place in 1913 and second place in 1924, the first 
place now being held by the Dominion of New Zealand. In respect of total trade 
per capita (¢.e. imports and exports combined) Canada was in sixth place both 
in 1918 and in 1924, being surpassed in the later year by New Zealand, Switzerland, 
the Netherlands, Australia and Denmark. 


Comparison of the Trade of the Principal Countries of the World. 


(Calendar Years 1913 and 1924). 
SSS 


Increase(+-)or Decrease 


Foreign Trade. (—), 1924 compared Trade per Capita. 
Countries. with 1913. 
1913. 1924, Amount. p.c. 1913. 1924, 
Million $ Million $ Million $ $ $ 

Net Imports for Consumption. 

ATECUPMA Katoh as cee nen 406-6 799-7/(+) 393-1 96-7 46-74 79-24 
AMSG AT ALE RIO el tcce ioe 370-6 635-7] (++) 265-1 71-5 78-30 109-53 
PBOUMIC RT tee ae wert eas sie 894-7 826-5] (—) 68-2 7:6 118-07 108-67 
EAI ee ee Pe Pe = 326-0 = - - 13-41 - 
Brpisbsin dian ars. acacadsan eee 594-1 766-7) (+) 172-6 29-1 1-88 2-40 
ESE Foie Fa ea ei 659-1 795-6)(+) 186-5 20:7 87-65 86-23 
AD paAIIE tae we. Be 208-3 367-41 (+) 159-1 76°3 75-08 109-61 
CLS tor os Soe eestor eet ee 1, 625-3 2,1384-3}(+) 509-0 31-3 41-04 54-43 
GERMANY Oe tes Wes. 2,563°3 2,174-1]/(—) 389-2 15-2 38 -62 86°32 
EAS Sao rere eae tas PROPIA Y Vea 703-6 851°1)(+) 147-5 20:9 20-28 21-92 
CL) eric p OM ge N Ngee 363-3 1,007-4}(+) 644-1 177-3 6-94 17-23 
Netherlands. 7: $5.0... 3080)...; 1,575-0 914-5|(—) 660-5 41-9 256-35 128-13 
New Zealand... . 21:02: 28) 2) 104-1 214-3](+) 110-2 105-8 98-89 158-72 
i eer ee nen eer nyt ee 252+1 729-21(+) 477-1 189-2 12-64 33°44 
SWOOCIE Fees. bench ak cece 226-9 374-4) (+) 147-5 65-0 40:44 62°33 
Swiecarianc ee eee ere ee 370-5 478-4|(+) 107-9 29-1 97-99 122-95 
Union of South Africa........... 196-5 284-4|(+) 87-9 44-7 28-72 40-31 
United Kingdom.............. 3, 207-9 5,094-4|(+) 1,886-5 58-8 69-68 114-26 
Unibed Biates: enn cs vas. See 1, 756-9 8,552-5)(+) 1,795-6 102-2 18-10 31-63 

Exports (Domestic). 

Asooaiies. 3... as te Ae ae 465-6 976-0}(+-) 510-4 109-6 53-61 99-19 
RPSECA ITE .. fee ere. oes ke 354-0 602-6) (+) 248-6 70-2 74-78 103-83 
Biche bee eee. Fay. 701-5 653°11}(—) 48-4 6-9 92-55 85-87 
Lo 4 Sea Bien ee ee 314-7 - - - 12-94 - 
Deis SN We kt: ae, Meee ee 781-9 1,204-3}(+) 422-4 54-0 2-48 3°77 
CP CONES SSS BE ey oe re 436-2 1,058-1}(+) 621-9 142-6 57-95 114-67 
US A2UT SYD 2) eepataeats SR ie iieaaes 170-8 329-9}(+) 159-1 93-1 61-55 98-41 
BBUOO Tr se STO hoe Ke dade s 1,327-9 2,204-5|(+) 876-6 66-0 3°53 56-23 
TEE eg sg ee 2,402-9 1,554-9|(—) 848-0 35-3 36-22 25-98 
12 5 Be ay RARE Tr a a a 484-7 629-2) (+) 144-5 29°8 13°97 16-20 
Ce eS ee eee 313-5 738-6|(+) 425-1 135-6 5-99 12-63 
Wetheriands... ye .5..2 he tae. 1, 239-4 642-5) (—) 586-9 47 +3 201-71 89-25 
TRGW: SPEIRS, o\a:s a2 o> dasa 70's 102-1 229-3/(+) 127-2 124-6 97-01 169-85 
ROAR cs Ones chsep aks 05s 204-1 381-4)(+) 177-3 86-8 10-23 17-49 
aries tree ah S Mo, a 219-0 834-3](+) 115-3 52-6 39-05 55-66 
POOUPPTIB DL. vise Sas siecle bee 265-6 381-9}(+) 116-3 43-8 70°25 98-17 
Union of South Africa......... 133-9 348-51(+) 214-6 160-3 19-58 49-39 
White Fangdom:....2s.:.....- 2, 556-2 3,555-3|/(+) 999-1 39-1 55-52 79-74 
TIDLOCESEBGDB, ooo w.eye,- < nes rne 2,448 +3 4,542-7\(+-) 2,094-4 85-5 25-23 40°45 
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Contents of Statistical Tables.—Tables 10 to 18 of this section deal with 
the. current trade statistics of the Dominion. Tables 10 and 11 are summary 
tables, showing by groups, our trade with the United Kingdom, the United States 
and all countries, by values and percentages, for the four latest years. Table 
12 shows the same in detail for exports and Table 13 for imports of all important 
articles. Table 14 shows imports as dutiable and free and exports as of Canadian 
and foreign produce for the five fiscal years ended 1924. Table 15 shows imports 
and exports for the fiscal year ended 1924 by degree of manufacture and by origin 
and Table 16 gives similar information on a classification according to purpose. 
Table 17 gives our imports and exports for the two latest years by ports and 
provinces and Table 18 shows the values imported from different countries under 
the preferential, treaty rate and general tariffs. 


3.—The Geographical Distribution of Canadian Trade. 


Distribution of Canada’s Trade by Continents.—The following table 
shows that the continents of Europe and North America took 90-7 p.c. of the 
Dominion’s exports in 1925 as against 89-6 p.c. in 1924. The proportion shipped 
to Europe in 1924 was 44-8 p.c. and in 1925 47-9 p.c., the improved outlook for 
peace accounting for the increases; to North America the proportion in 1924 was 
44-8 p.c. and in 1925 42-8 p.c. The same two continents furnished Canada in 
1924 with 94-2 p.c. and in 1925 with 93-3 p.c. of her imports. The proportion 
received from Europe in 1924 was 22-6 p.c. and in 1925 25-4 p.c. and from North 
America 71-6 p.c. in 1924 and 67-9 p.c. in 1925. The recent disturbances in 
China have had an unfavourable effect upon our exports to Asia. 


Trade of Canada by Continents, 1924 and 1925. 


(With proportion of trade with each continent). 


Imports for Consumption. Exports (Canadian). 
é Value, Per cent of Value, Per cent of 
Continents, (000 omitted). Total. (000 omitted). Total. 


1924. ; 1925. 1924. 1925. 1924. 1925, 1924, 1925. 


——_————— |§ |__| | —_ 


Bee $ $ p.c, p.c. $ $ p.c. p.c. 
United Kingdom. ... 2.20... 6 153,587} 151,101 17-2 19-0 360, 058 395, 851 34:5 37:0 
Other Hurope:n.c.te jase cee ook 48,185} 51,303 5-4 6-4) 107,563} 116,108 10-3 10-9 

North America.~ 
Wuited States. ac aceehseeane sn 601,257) 510,003 67-3 64-0} 430,707) 417,457 41-2 39-1 
North America, other........... 38,739} 30,974 4-3 3:9} 37,807} 39,655 3:6 3°7 

South Americas scc-ictins aoe ns oF 16,820) 20,099 1-9 2-5) 15,655) 20,606 1:5 1-9 

ASIA Mae se Sa Rain « ooh Moonie oe caret 00,433] 27,486 3-4 3-4 49,971) 39,502 4-8 3°7 | 

Ocean Ta wise retinas Attlee s series ce 3,504) 4,625 0-4 0-6) 33,489] 27,724 3-2 2-6 . 

ATTICS i aner ne ceeees een ts abel Nee 842 1,341 0-1 0-2} 10,101} 12,164 0-9 1d 


eee ee ee ee Se ae eee 


otal niat co. Berane nse: 893,367] 796,932} 100-0)  £00-0/1,045,351/1,069,067| 100-0} 100-0 
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Distribution of Canadian Imports and Exports by Countries.—Canada 
purchased goods from 96 countries and sold her products to 108 countries in 1925. 
She purchased merchandise from 28 British and 68 foreign countries, while she 
sold products to 33 British and 75 foreign countries. 

The United States holds first place in Canada’s import trade. From 1882 
to date the imports from the United States have exceeded those from any other 
country. In 1925 the imports from the United States amounted to $510,003,256, 
or 64-0 p.c. of the total imports. Next in order of importance were:—the United 
Kingdom $151,100,822, or 19-0 p.c.; France $18,436,361, or 2-3 p.c.; the British 
West Indies $14,882,098, or 1-9 p.c.; the British East Indies $12,929,744, or 1-6 
p.c.; Switzerland $7,801,575, or 1-1 p.c.; Cuba $7,798,128, or 1-0 p.c.; Japan 
$7,005,056, or 0-9 p.c.; British Guiana $6,938,760, or 0-9 p.c.; Germany $6,772,590, 
or 0-8 p.c.; Argentina $6,262,738, or 0-8 p.c.; the Netherlands $5,077,323, or 0-6 
p.c.; Belgium $5,061,912, or 0-6 p.c.; Peru $3,532,608, or 0-5 p.c.; the Dutch 
East Indies $2,951,820, or 0-4 p.c.; San Domingo $2,686,000, or 0:4 p.c.; Mexico 
$2,550,815, or 0-3 p.c; and China $2,521,874, or 0-3 p.c. 

In the export field the United States in 1925, as in 1924, was Canada’s best 
customer. The exports of Canadian produce to the United States in 1925 were 
valued at $417,457,171, or 39-1 p.c. of the Dominion’s total domestic exports. 
Next in order of importance were:—the United Kingdom $395,850,982, or 37-0 
p.c.; Germany $24,234,685, or 2-3 p.c.; Japan $22,011,088, or 2-1 p.c.; Belgium 
$16,633,411, or 1-6 p.c.; New Zealand $15,079,661, or 1-4 p.c.; Italy $14,139,375, 
or 1-3 p.c.; Newfoundland $12,701,428, or 1-2 p.c.; the Netherlands $12,644,245, 
or 1-2 p.c.; Australia $12,037,203, or 1-1 p.c.; Russia $11,669,352, or 1-1 p.c.; 
the British West Indies $10,848,487, or 1-0 p.c.; Argentina $10,322,373, or 0-9 
p.c.; France $10,290,063, or 0-9 p.c.; British South Africa $9,276,502, or 0-9 p.c.; 
China $7,838,187, or 0-7 p.c.; and Cuba $7,142,406, or 0-7 p.c. Probably the 
most notable feature in the distribution of Canada’s export trade was the displacing 
during 1925 of Japan as Canada’s third best customer by Germany, Japan dropping 
to fourth position and Germany advancing from eighth to third position. In 
1924 France was Canada’s fifth best customer, but in 1925 she occupied only 
thirteenth position. 


Statistics showing the course of import and export trade during the last five 
fiscal years by countries with which Canada carries on trade will be found in Tables 
19 (imports) and 20 (exports), in consulting which it should be borne in mind that 
our index number of prices for the fiscal year 1921 was considerably higher than 
in subsequent years, so that the figures for that year reflect inflated values. In 
Table 21 will be found statistics showing imports, exports and total trade by 
countries for the latest fiscal year ended March, 1925. Table 22 shows by countries 
the values of goods imported into and exported from Canada via the United States 
for the last two fiscal years. 

Finally, the trade of Canada with the leading countries with which she trades 
(other than the United Kingdom and the United States, which are exhaustively 
dealt with in Tables 12 and 13) is analyzed by countries and by leading commo- 
dities in Table 23, for the last two fiscal years. Historical tables showing our trade 
with these and other countries in each year since Confederation will be found on 
pages 16-29 of the annual report of the Trade of Canada for 1924, published by 
and obtainable from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.—Aggregate External Trade of Canada, 1868-1925. 


Imrorts or MencHanpisr EnrereD 
FoR Home Consumption. 


Free. 


Total. 


Exports or MreRcHANDISE.! 


Canadian 
Produce. 


Foreign 
Produce. 


Total. 


Total of 
Imports 
for Home 
Consumption 
and Exports 
(Merchan- 
dise). 


456 

Fiscal 

Years 

Dutiable. 

ES6Scr ee 43,655, 696 
1869) ..0.:. 41,069, 342 
1870s nee 45,127,422 
ESZ le tans 60,094, 362 
Toomer 68, 276, 157 
I878e.e.. 71,198,176 
1874.. 76, 232, 580 
AS75064 78, 138,511 
[S765-..6 60, 238, 297 
WSU es 60,916,770 
SiS eae 59, 773, 039 
TS7O 55, 426, 8386 
1880.. 54, 182, 967 
188122. ..;. 71, 620, 725 
1882... 85,757,483 
1883..... 91,588, 3389 
1884... 80,010, 498 
1sheee 73,269, 618 
1886.. 70,658, 819 
1SSiiee ss 78, 120, 679 
1888..... 69, 645, 824 
1SS0ics 74,475, 139 
1890..... 77, 106, 286 
18913.) 74,536,036 
1892..... 69, 160, 737 
1893705 69,873,571 
1894..... 62,779, 182 
1895.. 58, 557, 655 
1896..... 67, 239, 759 
1807 66, 220, 765 
1898\. 0. 74, 625, 088 
1899.. 89,433,172 
19005. ..: 104,346, 795 
1901.. 105, 969, 756 
190222..5 118, 657, 496 
19033e5.. 136, 796, 065 
190#..... 148, 909, 576 
1905.. 150, 928, 787 
1906. 173,046, 10° 
19072 152,065, 529 
1908. 218, 160, 047 
1909.. 175,034, 160 
1910..... 227.264, 346 
WOM. cee: 282, 723,812 
nee 335, 304, 060 
TOTS c0 hy 441, 606, 885 
1914. ot. 410, 258, 744 
OM oer. 279, 792, 195 
191Gs50-5 289,366, 527 
1917 461, 733, 609 
LOIS. cose 542,341,522 
LOO RN 526,494, 658 
1920.. 693, 655, 165 
1921.. 847,561,406 
1 eons 495, 626, 328 
1023 eet 537, 258, 732 
1924... 591, 299, 094 
19253....1 516,014,455 


93, 434, 463 
22° 085,599 
21,774, 652 


24, 120,026 
36, 679, °10 
53,310, 953 
46, 948, 357 
39,270,057 


32, 274, 810 
33, 209, 624 
30, 622, 812 
93,275, 683 
15,717,575 


18, 867, 604 
25,387, 751 
30,273, 157 
25, 962,480 
26,486, 157 


25, 333,318 
26, 986, 531 
31,025, 804 
34) 623,057 
34,576,287 


36,997, 918 
45,999, 676 
45,297, 259 
46,291,729 
42,118,236 


38, 121,402 
40,397,062 
51,682,074 
59,989,244 
68,304, 881 


71,961, 163 
78, 080, 308 
88, 298, 744 
94,999, 839 
101,035,427 


110, 694,171 
98,160,306 
134, 380, 832 
113, 580, 036 
143, 053, 853 


170,000, 791 
187, 100, 615 
229, 600, 349 
208,935, 254 
176, 163, 713 


218, 834, 607 
384, 717, 269 
421,191,056 
393,217,047 


67,090, 159 
63, 154, 941 
66, 902, 074 


84,214,388 
104, 955,367 
124, 509, 129 
123, 180, 887 
117, 408, 568 


92,513,107 
94,126,394 
$0,395, 851 
78, 702,519 
69, 900, 542 


90,488, 229 
111, 145, 184 
121, 861,496 
105, 972,978 

99,755,775 


95,992, 137 
105, 107, 210 
100, 671, 628 
109, 098, 196 
111, 682, 573 


111,533, 954 
115,160,413 
115,170, 830 
109,070,911 


100,675,891) 


105,361, 161 
106,617,827 
126, 307, 162 
149, 422° 416 
172,651, 676 


177, 930,919 
196,737, 8C4 
225, 094, 809 
943,909,415 
251, 964,214 


283, 740, 28C 
250, 225, 835 
352,540, 879 
288,594,196 
370,318, 199 


452,724, 603 
522,404, 675 
671,207, 234 
619; 193,998 
455,955,908 


508, 201, 134 
846, 450, 878 
963, 532, 578 
919,711, 705 


870, 872, 958} 1, 064, 528, 123 
392, 597, 476}1, 240, 158, 882 


252,178,009 
265,320, 462 
302, 067, 773 
280, 918, 082 


747, 804, 332 
802,579, 244 


48, 504,899 
52,400, 772 
59,043,590 


57,630,024 
65, 831, 083 
76, 538,025 
76,741,997 
69, 709, 823 


72,491,437 
68,030,516 
67,989, 800 
62,431,025 
72, 399, 697 


83,944, 701 
94,137,657 
87,702,431 
79, 833,098 
79, 181,735 


77, 756, 704 
80, 960, 909 
81,382,072 
80, 272, 456 
85, 257, 586 


88, 671,738 
99,032, 466 
105,488, 798 
103,351,764 
102, 828) 441 


109, 707, 805 
123, 632, 540 
144, 548, 662 
137,360, 792 
168,972,301 


177,431, 386 
196,019, 763 
214, 101,674 
198, 414, 43% 
190, 854, 946 


235, 483, 956 
180, 545, 306 
246, 960, 968 
242, 603, 584 
279,247,551 


274,316,553 
290, 223, 857 
355, 754, 600 
431, 588,439 
409, 418, 836 


741,610, 638 
1,151,375, 768 
1,540,027, 788 
1,216,443, 806 
1, 239, 492, 098 


1,189, 163,701 
740, 240, 680 
931, 451, 443 


893, 366, 867] 1, 045, 351, 056 
796, 9382, 53711, 069. 067, 353 


4,196,821 
3,855, 801 
6,527, 622 


9,853,244 
12,798, 182 
9,405, 910 
10, 614, 096 
7,137,319 


7,234,961 
7, 111, 108 
11, 164,878 
8, 355, 644 
13,240, 006 


13,375, 117 
7, 628, 453 
9, 751,773 
9,389, 106 
8,079, 646 


7,438, 079 
8,549, 333 
8,803, 394 
6,928, 455 
9,051, 781 


8, 798, 631 
13, 121,791 
8,941, 856 
11,833, 805 
6,485, 043 


6, 606, 738 
10, 825, 163 
14; 980, 883 
17,520, 088 
14, 265, 254 


17,077,757 
13,951,101 
10,828,087 
12. 641, 239 
10,617, 115 


11,173,846 
11,541, 927 
16, 407, 984 
17, 318, 782 
19,516, 442 


15, 683, 657 
17,492 204 
21,313,755 
23,848, 785 
52,023,673 


37, 689, 432 


13, 686, 329 
13, 844, 394 


52,701, 720 
56,256,573 
65,571,212 


67,483, 268 
78, 629, 265 
$5,948, 935 
87,356, 093 
76, 847, 142 


79, 726,398 
75, 141,654 
79, 154, 678 
70,786,669 
86, 139, 703 


97,319,818 
101,766, 110 
97,454, 204 
89, 222, 204 
87,211,381 


85, 194, 783 
89,510, 242 
90, 185, 466 
87,210,911 
94,300,367 


97,470, 369 
112; 154; 257 
114, 430, 654 
115, 685,569 
109, 313, 484 


116,314, 548 
134, 457, 703 
159, 529, 545 
154, 880, 880 
183, 237,555 


194. 509, 143 
209, 970, 864 
225,229. 761 
211,055,678 
201,472, 061 


246, 657, 802 
192, 087, 233 
263, 368, 952 
259, 922, 366 
298, 763,993 


290, 000,210 
307,716,151 


119,791,879 
119,411,514 
132, 473, 286 


151,697, 656 
183, 584, 632 
210,453,064 
210,536, 980 
194; 255,710 


172, 239,505 
169, 268,048 
169, 550,529 
149, 489, 888 
156, 040, 245 


187, 808, 147 
212,911,294 
219,315, 700 
195, 195, 182 
186, 967, 156 


181, 186, 920 
194/617, 452 
190, 857,094 
196,309, 107 
205,991, 940 


209, 004, 323 
227,314,670 
229, 601, 484 
224, 756, 480 
909, 989,375 


221,675,704 
241,075,580 
285, 836, 707 
304, 303, 296 
355, 889, 231 


372,440,062 
406, 708, 668 
450,324,570 
454; 965,093 
453,436,275 


530; 398, 082 
442,313,068 
615, 909, 831 
548,516,562 
669, 082, 192 


742,724, 813 
830, 120, 826 


377, 068, 355} 1, 048, 275, 589 
455,437, 224/1,074, 631, 222 


461,442,509 


917,398,417 


779, 300, 070|1, 287, 501, 204 
27, 835, 332| 1, 179, 211, 1002, 025, 661, 978 
46, 142, 004] 1,586, 169, 792| 2, 549, 702, 370 
52, 321, 479|1, 268, 765, 285|2, 188, 476, 990 
47, 166, 611|1, 286, 658, 709]2, 351, 186, $32 


21, 264, 418}1, 210, 428, 119}2, 450, 587, 001 
753, 927,009}1, 501, 731,341 
945, 295, 837)/1, 747,875,081 
13,412, 241]1, 058, 763, 297]1, 952, 130, 164 
12, 294, 290}1, 081,361, 6431, 878, 294, 180 


1 Including exports to the United States estimated ‘‘short”’ in the 
3 The figures of imports and expor ts for the yea r 1925 are subject to revision. 


years 1868-1900. 2 Nine month 


AGGREGATE EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA 1901-1925 


1903 1905 1907 1909 1911 


(919 1921 1923 1925 


MILLIONS 


= | £600 


2500 


AGGREGATE TRADE 

IMPORTS - ween cena secs 

ERP ORTS sa< ces dass —E 
CANADA YEAR Book 1925 
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Nore—Figures at the sides of the chart are in millions of dollars. Each vertical line represents two years 
from 1901 to 1925, and each horizontal line represents 100 million dollars from zero to 2,600 millions, * 


To face page 456. 
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Pile + oer 


PER CAPITA TRADE OF CANADA 


2.—Ratio of Exports to Imports and Value per capita of Exports, Imports and Total 
Trade, 1868-1925. 


Iexcess of | Excess of 
Imports Tota 
entered Exports 

for over 

Consump- Imports 

tion over entered 

Total for Con- 

Exports. sumption. 

$ $ 

14,388,439 - 
6, 898, 368 - 
1,330, 862 - 

16,731,120 - 

26, 326, 102 - 

38, 565, 194 - 

35, 824, 794 - 

40,561,426 - 

12,786, 709 - 

18, 984, 740 - 

11, 241,173 e 
7,915, 850 - 

- 16, 239, 161 
- 6,831,489 

9,379,074 ~ 

24,407, 292 - 

16, 750, 774 - 

12,544,394 - 

10, 797,354 - 

15, 596, 968 - 

10,486, 162 - 

21,187,285 - 

17,373, 206 - 

14, 063, 585 - 
3,006, 156 - 

740,176 - 
- 6, 614, 658 
8, 637,593 

- 10.453, 382 
- | 27,839,876 
- 33,222,383 
- 5, 458, 464 
- | 10,585,879 
- | 16,578,224 
- 13, 233, 060 
- 134, 952 

32,853, 737 - 

50,492,153 = 

37,082,478 = 

58,138, 602 - 

89,171,927 - 

28,671,830 = 

71, 554, 200 = 

162, 724, 393 = 
214, 688,524 = 
294, 138,879 - 
163, 756, 774 = 
5,486, 601 

271,098,936 


332, 760, 222 
622,637,214 
349,053, 580 
222, 130, 586 


6, 122,677 
142,716,593 
165, 396,430 
284, 429, 106 


Percent- 
age Rate 
of Total 
Exports 


VALUE PER CAPITA OF— 


Estimated |—— — 


Population. 


9 
123- 
107- 


3,372,000 
3,413, 000 
3,454, 000 


384,000 


4,793,000 


4,844, 000 
4,889,000 
4,936,000 
4,984,000 
5,034,000 
5,086, 000 
5, 142,000 
5,199,000 
5, 259,000 
5,322,000 


5,403,000 
5, 532,000 
5,673,000 
5,825,000 
5,992,000 
6,171,000 
6,302,000 
6,491,000 
6, 695, 000 
6,917,000 


7, 206, 643 
7,305,205 
7,527, 208 
7,692, 832 
7,862,078 
8,035, 584 
8,180, 160 
8,328, 382 
8,478, 546 
8,631,475 


8,788, 483 
8,940,150 
9,082, 840 
9,226,740 
9/364, 200 


Exports 
Canadian} Imports.| Total 
Produce. Trade’ 
$ $ 
14-38 19-90 34-28 
15°35 18-50 83-85 
17-09 19-37 36°40 
14-38 23-94 40-32 
18-23 29-06 47-29 
20-87 33-94 54-81 
20-06 32-20 52-26 
17-93 30-21 48-14 
18-36 23-43 41-79 
16-97 23-45 40-42 
16-67 22-16 38-83 
15-06 18-98 34-04 
17-29 16-58 33°87 
19-36 20-86 40-22 
21-47 25-35 46-82 
19-78 27-49 47-27 
17-80 23 +63 41-43 
17-43 21-98 39-41 
16-94 20-92 37-86 
17-46 22-66 40-12 
17-36 21-47 38-83 
16-94 23-02 39-96 
17-79 23-30 41-09 
18-31 23-02 41-33 
20°26 23-55 43-81 
21-37 23-33 44-70 
20-84 21-88 49-72 
20-43 20-00 40-43 
21-57 20-72 42-29 
24-04 20-73 44-77 
27-80 24-29 52-09 
26-12 28-41 54-53 
31-75 32°44 64-19 
32-84 33-18 65-97 
35-43 35+56 70-99 
37-79 39-68 77-47 
34-06 41-87 75-93 
31-85 42-05 73-90 
38-16 45-98 84-14 
28-65 39-70 68-35 
38-05 54-231 92-36 
36-24 43-10 7934 
40-37 53-54 93-91 
38-06 62-82 100-88 
39-40 70-93 110-33 
47-26 89-17 136-43 
56-10 80-49 136-59 
52-07 57-99 110-06 
92-29 63-24 155°53 
140-75 103-48 244-23 
184-91 115-69 300-60 
143-47 108-48 251-95 
1438-60 123-38 266-93 
135-31 141-11 276-42 
82-80 83-65 166-45 
102-55 88-36 190-91 
113-30 96-82 210-12 
114-17 85-10 199-27 


1 Nine months. 


2 The figures for 1925 are subject to revision. 
# Not including exports of foreign produce. 
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3.—Movement of Coin and Bullion, 1868-1925. 


Norz.—Up to 1919 ‘‘silver bullion in bars, blocks, ingots, drops, sheets and plates, unmanufactured,” 
was included in “‘coin and bullion,’”’ but since that time it has been regarded as ‘‘merchandise.”’ 
The figures from 1899 have been revised in accordance with the new arrangement. 


EXPoRTS. Total Im- 

Total ports and 

Fiscal Years. Imports... |_——_$-——_|_ Exports of 

Coin and 

Canadian. Foreign. Total. Bullion. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

US GSs5 5 crevaievattieraPheisisis sortiaerh treeless 4,895, 147 4,866,168 - 4,866,168 9,761,315 
1869) sere Shere eises s isis aocretennstesofegeioe 4,247,229 4,218, 208 - 4,218, 208 8,465,437 
TS 7Qrsj-- cinch Seba cigs aatter ere erars 4,335,529 8,002,278 = 8,002,278 12,337,807 
US Glisieci, stedeteisina pee melne ae 2,733,094 6,690,350 - 6,690,350 9,423,444 
BS TD iicc aie. am cttiecSetove.a 3 feloteee tatare tots 2,753,749 4,010,398 - 4,010,398 6, 764,147 
LS 7B oe ais tees ve teen e el en 3,005,465 3,845,987 - 3,845, 987 6,851,452 
DS PA sies 5 :ocletatchersed covers \e sporty ole 4,223,282 1,995,835 - 1,995,835 6,219,117 
TS 720 sce werceleaneiede 2 tiers Be 2,210,089 1,039,837 - 1,039,837 3,249,926 
i PU UAB SERNA St Gey DROS Bey o> eae 2,220,111 1,240,037 =| 1,240,037 3,460, 148 
2,174,089 = 733,739 733,739 2,907,828 
803, 726 - 168,989 168, 989 972,715 
1,639,089 - 704,586 704,586 2,343,675 
1,881,807 - 1,771, 755 1,771, 755 3,653,562 
1,123,275 - 971,005 971,005 2,094,280 
1,503, 743 - 871,093 371,093 1,874,836 
1,275,523 - 631,600 631, 600 1,907,123 
1 tle. SORES ORTO CU SCRE Ober” Seuc 2,207,666 - 2,184,292 2,184, 292 4,391,958 
NSS iais:s oie orateetegetes sis aiaicvarex meee 2,954, 244 - 2,026,980 2,026,980 4,981,224 
1836505 certs tet site ete 8,610,557 ~ 56,531 56,531 3, 667, 088 
VSS fais’ eae ea pretiere siete Bete ees 532,218 - 5,569 5,569 537, 787 
ASSS. wes ssee Mises cS Oe eae 2,175,472 - 17,534 17,534 2,193,006 
TSS9) coiicte: ove teoteveue ailesia alone 575,251 - 1,978, 256 1,978, 256 2,553,507 
EB OO). 5, 5...0. cluster memeral anata aoe eran: 1,083,011 - 2,439, 782 2,439, 782 8,522, 793 
PSO is.:0:0 «: sda denee eaves ees On ere 1,811,170 — 129,328 817,599 946 , 927 2,758,097 
‘UY RAT AS RIB aes cic. Dae 1,818,530 306 , 447 1,502,671 1,809,118 3,627,648 
BSS i5i5:n:0'a so enereeareraderasaterteerabes teres? 6,534, 200 309, 459 3,824, 239 4,133,698 10,667,898 
TGA. .....cistaetonetttetererstorets eeretemterelecs 4,023,072 310,006 1,529,374 1,839,380 5,862, 452 
1 CH eee Or Goe ns BRAC ee a fn onbae 4,576,620 256,571 4,068,748 4,235,319 8,901,989 
ASOG sic:0 .etyateelae oats notion Mite ets 5, 226,319 207,532 4,491,777 4,699,309 9,925,628 
ASO. as octreotide apes sas 4,676,194 327, 298 3,165,252 3,492,550 8,168,744 
TSO8i: 5,26 Aetocea.ceets chav alemtes Meee 4,390,844 1,045,728 3,577,415 4,623,138 9,013,982 
LK REG PORT aaa ce aatan he oa 4,629,177 1,101, 245 2,914,780 4,016,025 8,645, 202 
VQOO: s-os5,sicte Maeetates sia sce Aten arse 8,152,640 1,670,068 6,987,100 8,657,168 16,809,808 
LOOM ecko ie atte ae seine ere 3,307,069 - 1,978,489 1,978,489 5, 285, 558 
6,053,791 - 1,669,422 1,669, 422 7, 723, 213 
8,695, 707 - 619, 963 619,963 9,315,670 
7,554,917 - 2,465,557 2,465,557 10,020,474 
9,961,340 - 1,844,811 1,844,811 11,806,151 
6,670,527 - 9,928,828 9,928,828 16,549,355 
7,029,047 - 13,189,964 13,189,964 20,219,011 
5,887,737 = 16,637,654 16,637, 654 22,525,391 
9,611, 761 2 1,589,791 1,589, 793 11, 201,554 
5,514,817 - 2,594,536 2,594,536 8, 109, 353 
9,226,715 - 7,196, 155 7,196,155 16,422,870 
1 eae Ae Oho ocii cre pions ees 25,077,515 - 7,601,099 7,601,099 32,678,614 
Ue? Re ae OCOEIs SCeTrCeE nites “ner 4,309,811 - 16,163, 702 16,163, 702 20,473,513 
Od Ae eisehttoareets «canola a eincelaccs 14,498 ,451 1,219 23,559,485 23,560, 704 38,059, 155 
18055 Ae Ao st eee ee 4. ee 131,483,396 667 29,365,701 29,366,368 160,849, 764 
DOU Gwan stots tte ccetaee eee ies 33,876,227 315 103,572,117 103,572,432 137,448, 659 
LOT «sip: cbe MeN eharepa oak GIO ees 26,986, 548 86,087 196,460,961 196, 547,048 223, 533,596 
oat SBTEUD do DORE OOTCOS ain eee 11,290,341 290, 281 3,201, 122 3,491, 403 14,781, 744 
174 Ob aise Se HER co Cee aa ae 50,463,494 - - 50,045,396 100,508, 890 
LODE a ace, eapteetioe «a dieletioneanne ei 7,218,775 - - 34, 184, 673 41,403, 448 
LODO aera aateinaht Micarerese cisteetiomeas 4,788,246 - - 23,337,301 28,125,577 
LOZB Rs aside ie ere le since Meee > 26,455, 231 - - 27,548 ,866 54,004,097 
TO OR SCR IA AIAROCOOGE ODOC Ce DCE 3,496,705 12,521,619 12,924, 211 25,445,830 28, 942,535 
LQ2D:. csiciaveicta, wlaferatettares wi ssawiovateresoee 4,142,292 2,948,353 1,971,620 4,919,973 9,062, 265 


1 No record for 1919 imports and exports. 
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4.—Duties collected on Exports, rie. tg on Imports for Home Consumption, 
De 


Norz.—Duties on exports were not collected after the year 1892. The figures in this table are the gross 
figures of duties collected; the net national revenue from customs taxation, because of the drawbacks paid 
where commodities on which duties have been collected are afterwards exported in a more highly 
psi cee ie state, is considerably smaller. For statistics of net customs revenue see Table 5 of the 

ance section. 


8NNa_«_0aeaqaoaq#?an>—=*?*“—0S$s$0r—OO””T”wTw eee 


Duties Duties Duties Duties 
Fiscal Years. collected | collected Fiscal Years. collected | collected 
Pinorte, Tenors aports. Tipakes 
$ $ $ $ 
BS Gea te tsctc)y. ae hee _ 17,986 8, SOL AS6n MLSS 22 ae arsine wa lesere erate 8,141 18,492,645 
UST Bocce REED SCC toe 14,403 B 264700 WASS2 cece tars cc)-« sober 8,810 21, 700,028 
LOS Reo. ee OPI 37, 912 9425), 0289 PA8S83 sia svetens =. <.c1arcs| yp ree eis ae 9,756 23,162,553 
SO RRR Gio occa ae 36 , 066 LUS807, O90 PUSS 4 Ses bs 3.c10.2 oc ne eeek oe 8,515 20,156, 448 
TT 2eresacie ss ; ae 24,809 15020, 1684 HW) TSS 20h a rc1s nieve =n Savoreetorsts 12,305 19,121, 254 
i EY BBO bar Oc tec err eee 20,152 12,997,578 || 1886........ SOO cin ¢ 20,726 19,427,398 
ES Gcteisttts o.s,545 Me es bite caret 14,565 TE AO TOUS TASS besos Oe»: « oisie.s s)avere ateretovone 31,397 22,438,309 
2 a NIC: he He ear naeieee . 7,248 TS ODay LGD Mel SOO eae eractsis aiele orice’ le 21,772 22,187,869 
ES Gaps szdac Mec ee acess « 4,500 TZ 20 OLE HGL SSO mebtotel alee aio ire ccs: ole vieroe 42,207 23,742,317 
1 le i RT a ta ae ee 4,103 D2 O44 SES IHS OO we othe scrsiele « are.e'o feet 93,674 23,921,234 
1a Dogo ieee oir Rate 4,161 LOE POU OS 2 WPL OO Le ele leek oseie ences ees cee eels 64,803 23,416, 266 
APO ME tame. alas teres eres <: 4,272 PAPO DOOM LO Oc aistelererelareia: oo,c1e «/o/atetslelste 108 20,550,474 
PERO tae i:sidebee heer. 8,896 14, 129,953 
Duties Duties Duties 
Fiscal Years. collected Fiscal Years. collected Fiscal Years. collected 
fiperit: aera: Import 
$ $ $ 
ROU Acat st hess top rie AA Ra Cop Meri alle Ci Ae ee ee 40,054,840 LOG; seraerelecis stories 79,205, 9101 
DBD G ince Havens se hisisis.- SU ous Soe) AIOD sai wees inioinese er 42,024,040) ||) \LOTGs ote sisters sie miele 103,940, 1011 
DBO sore SrRt-.0.s 3 > eeatee Mi 88T5269n| L906. omer «tains otere AG O/U LOL ped Oia s ose 6 -rorsrsieteste-> 147,631, 4551 
Lee re eee 20,219,037 || 1907 (9 months)... 49,290, L762, pLOLS rier alee oie bie. 161,595,629! 
BROT oss n0.d> so 4 alaayn © SPOOL ORTH L008. cars crete cle ele elas DSO ONE: ||) MALO emis siteieye gers. 158,046, 3341 
CEN hh ee ee 22,157, 788 LO0G oe tbo streets 48,059, 792 ROE ete inise vise es 187,524, 1821 
BRO aaa dc cate, » 25,734,229 L020 i \enaeie « <oteimce 61,024, 239 1 beat Gite tee 179, 667, 6831 
BE a visors wees oo cp oh ie I ho es ee desOiey OOS: ||! LOL .s sss sstecs ove + 121,487, 3941 
Oka giaiers 2:0 <cps-= 28 ;106; 080 || 1OL2 iS sce See see BZ5070 5007 ||| #19200 asus aac oot 2 133,803,370! 
IMU Ko Ransie 0 3.<.0h5% » 32,425,532 | L018. « ae pani oa 115,063, 688 LOcaucnicene. «en's 185,122,345 
BOO aeters te cat Pr. - 37,110,355 L018, dapaeureeree 10, 180,678 | 19264007... 25 os 3s a 120, 222,454 


1 Includes war tax. 2 Subject to revision. 
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5.—Exports to the United Kingdom, to the United States and to other Countries 
of Merchanoaise, the Produce of Canada, 1868-1925. 


a 


Per cent Can. 


Exports to Exports to Exports to 

Fiscal Years. United U.K. to total United 

IGngdom. | Can. Exports. States. 

(mdse.) 
$ p.c. $ 

ASGSiaee erence 17,905, 808 36°9 25 , 349, 568 
TSG Oi ec aise 20,486,389 39-1 26,717,656 
S70 Assen ves 22,512,991 38-1 30,361,328 
LST Presiecsya ans 21,733,556 37-7 29,164,358 
US 2ievarttave sieretinte 25, 223, 785 38-3 32,871,496 
DSH se Sees isc 81,402, 284 41-0 36,714, 144 
LS Aeees sisresvoties 35, 769, 190 46-6 33,195,805 
LSD asie se velaels 84,199, 134 49-1 27,902, 748 
USiGerke i eeton veers 34,379,005 47-4 30,080, 738 
ASU ietia ters xteegee 35,491,671 52-2 24,326,332 
DS (Bee the «ees 35,861,110 52°7 24,381,009 
DRAG eS aim 29,393,424 47-1 25,491,356 
USS Oe saecesu ie 35, 208,031 48-3 29,566,211 
ASS Tete ccraerriter 42,637,219 50-8 34,038,431 
LSS Qe BPs .cteae 39,816,813 42-3 45, 782,584 
ES SO iss: tereaesiones 89,538,067 45-1 39,513,225 
SSA ER i oetact 37,410,870 46-9 34,332, 641 
I8SSRer cane 36,479,051 46-1 35,566,810 
T8865 25, sae 36, 694, 263 47-2 34, 284, 490 
VSB hascs sisventeat 38, 714,331 47-8 35, 269, 922 
TSSS Ae reo anise 33,648, 284 41-3 40, 407,483 
TSSOP nae aan 33,504,281 41-7 39,519, 940 
TSOORF a. we tor 41,499,149 48-7 36, 213,279 
PUSOUTS Riche 43 , 243, 784 48-8 37, 743, 480 
1S 92S ecxcstctae ’ 54,949,055 55-5 34,666,070 
TSOS Hse). cargos 58,409, 606 55-4 37, 296, 110 
1S O45 oats cic eye 60,878, 056 58-6 32,562,509 
SOD rverancc aero 57,903,564 56°3 35, 603,863 
WSO Ghres.acerteveees 62,717,941 57-2 37, 789,481 
TSOP Soe etiee 69,533,852 56:2 43,664, 187 
AS OS ci. nee 93,065,019 64-4 38,989,525 
TSOGr ey a Serene: 85,113,681 62-0 39,326,485 
O00 mcasticete nage 96,562,875 57:1 57,996,488 
TOOT recs cccaeeewyey ances 92,857,525 52-3 67,983,673 
NGO 2 act tnricrecarsts 100,347,345 55-8 66,567, 784 
L903: Secs woe ebes 125,199,980 58-4 67,766,367 
1904 ah deulo aon 110,120,892 55-5 66,856,885 
LOOS Farr vierier se 97,114, 867 50-9 70,426, 765 
BOO GS vcterssetene tee 127,456,465 54-1 83,546,306 
LOOT ecGien. ste 98,691,186 54-7 62,180,439 
OO Sie ces arora neon 126,194, 124 51-1 90,814,871 
1Q09 ski ais wee B ace 126,384, 724 52-1 85, 334,806 
TSO es cvoreis « ci eicue 139,482,945 50-0 104,199,675 
132,156, 924 48-2 104, 115,823 
147, 240,413 50:7 102,041, 222 
170,161,903 47-8 139, 725,953 
215, 253,969 49-9 163,372,825 
186, 668 , 554 45-6 173,320,216 
451,852,399 60-9 201, 106,488 
742, 147, 537 64-5 280,616,330 
845,480,069 54-9 417, 233, 287 
540, 750,977 44-5 454,873,170 
489, 152,637 39-5 464,028,183 
312,844,871 26:3 542,322,967 
299,361,675 40-4 292,588, 643 
879, 067,445 40-7 369, 080, 218 
860,057, 782 34°4 430,707, 544 
395,850, 982 37-0 417,457,171 


Percent Can. 
Exports to 
U.S. to total 


Can. Exports. 


(mdse.) 


oo 
o 
wownwe 


27-1 


~ 
= > a oe 
COLD OR OIOIDO CI NOCWHR OP HOD CARH OOHAI BWOWMNMOCWOOM moO Cw 


Exports to 
Other 
Countries. 


$ 


5, 249,523 
5,196,727 
6,169,271 


6, 732,110 
7, 735, 802 
8,421,647 
7,777,002 
7,607,941 
8,031,694 
8,212,543 
7,747,681 
7,546, 245 
8,125,455 


7,269,051 
8,538, 260 
8,651,139 
8,089,587 
7,085,874 
6,777,951 
6,976, 656 
7,326,305 
7, 248, 235 
7,545,158 


7,684,524 
9,417,341 
9, 783,082 
10,411,199 
9,321,014 
9, 200,383 
10,434,501 
12,494,118 
12,920,626 
14,412,938 


16,590, 188 
20, 104, 634 
21,485,327 
21,436 , 662 
23,313,314 
24,481,185 
19,673,681 
29,951,973 
30,884,054 
35,564,931 


38,043,806 
40,942,222 
45,866,744 
52,961,645 
49, 430,066 
88,651,751 
128,611,901 
277,314, 432 
220,819, 659 
286,311,278 


333,995,863 
148 , 290,362 
183,303, 780 
254,535,730 
255,759, 200 


Total 
Exports of 
Canadian 
Produce. 


$ 


48,504,899 
52,400,772 
59,043, 590 


57,630,024 
65,831,083 
76, 538,025 
76, 741,997 
69, 709, 823 
72,491,437 
68,030,546 
67,989,800 
62,431,025 
72,899, 697 


83,944, 701 
94,137,657 
87,702,431 
79, 833,098 
79,131,735 
77, 756 , 704 
80,960,909 
81,382,072 
80,272,456 
85, 257,586 


88,671, 738 
99,032,466 
105,488, 798 
103,851, 764 
102,828,441 
109, 707,805 
123,632,540 
144,548,662 
187,360, 792 
168,972,301 


177,431,386 
196,019, 763 
214,401,674 
198,414, 439 
190,854, 946 
235, 483, 956 
180,545, 306 
246, 960,968 
242,603,584 
279,247, 551 


274,316,553 
290, 223,857 
355, 754, 600 
431,588,439 
409,418,836 
741, 610, 638 
1,151,375, 768 
1,540,027, 788 
1,216, 443,806 
1,239, 492,098 


1,189,163, 701 
740, 240, 680 
931,451,443 

1,045, 351,056 

1,069, 067,353 


1Nine months, 


2Figures for 1925 are subject to revision. 


IMPORTS FOR HOME CONSUMPTION 461 
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6.—Imports from the United Kingdom, from the United States and from other 
Countries of Merchandise entered for Home Consumption, 1868-1925. 


ee ee 


Per cent Per cent T 
Imports from|Imports from|Imports from|Imports from Imports from I otal 
Fiscal Years. United |U.K.to Total] United |U.S. to Total] Other se for 
Kingdom, Imports. States. Imports. Countries. ORI 
(mdse.) (mdse.) consumption. 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ $ 

TSS ART At 6.cs otha 37,617,325 56-1 22,660, 132 83-8 6,812, 702 67,090, 159 
S60 Sra. Sa ee as; 35,496, 764 2 21,497,380 0 6, 160, 797 63, 154,941 
STORE oc cures. 2 ets 87,537,095 1 21,697, 237 2-4 7,667, 742 66, $02,074 
BG ke ee eal aie ee 48,498 , 202 “6 27,185,586 “3 8,530,600 84,214,388 
USfate sce os aeee 62, 209, 254 ‘7 33,741,995 “1 9,004,118 104, 955, 367 
No Oe eee ne eee oe 67,996,945 4-6 45,189,110 +3 11, 323,074 124,509,129 
r hoy ie SR eee 61,424,407 9 51, 706, 906 “0 10,049, 574 128,180,887 
DR Pie? eer a 60,009, 084 +1 48, 930,358 “7 8,469, 126 117, 408, 568 
TEE aoe ates ake « 40,479, 253 8 44,099,880 7 7,933,974 92,513,107 
OV peer e 39,331,621 8 49,376,008 2-5 5,418,765 94,126,394 
1 CV ae eo 37,252,769 2 48 002,875 3-1 5,140, 207 90,395,851 
erp ORe © So ha cee 30,967, 778 9°3 42,170,306 6 5,564,435 78, 702,519 
: I by ae 33,764,439 3 28,193,783 3 7,942,320 69, 900, 542 
RSSICR SO. as ieee 42,885,142 “4 36,338, 701 6 11, 264, 486 90, 488, 329 
1 ote Pa aA ea ae 50, 356, 268 3 47,052,935 3 13,735,981 111, 145, 184 
Scie oc ile ars statis 51,679, 762 2-4 55, 147, 243 3 15,034,491 121,861,496 
ROB ASR «a yes FoR 41,925,121 6 49,785,888 -0 14, 261,969 105,972,978 
| ee ee 40,031,448 “1 45,576,510 7 14, 147,817 99,755,775 
ASSUMES ok Juedoe 39,033,006 “7 42,818,651 6 14, 140,480 95,992,137 
PES Tite nscale save eiele 44,741,350 6 44,795,908 6 15, 569, 952 105,107,210 
\ Us fol ena aprkorariie eeea 39,167,644 a) 46,440, 296 “1 15,063,688 100,671, 628 
A889, Sess bhok th 42,251,189 “7 50,029,419 9 16,817,588 109,098,196 
SOO harceciere watch 43,277,009 8 51,365,661 “0 17,039, 903 111,682,573 
ASOD ettrers cise «<0 42,018, 943 “7 52,033,477 ‘7 17,481, 534 111,533,954 
POO tee as coe. 41,063,711 7 51,742,132 9 22,354,570 115, 160,413 
BEGS Fates sees bes 42,529,340 “9 52,339,796 4 20,301, 694 115,170,830 
ty eA Pere 37,035, 963 -0 50, 746,091 5 21, 288,857 109,070,911 
ROD eee ce ete 31,059, 332 9 50,179,004 8 19,437,555 100,675,891 
PBUGsoe eee es 32,824,505 2 53,529,390 8 19,007, 266 105,361,161 
ASO Tres NM teh 29,401,188 “6 57,028,342 5 20,193, 297 106,617,827 
LOST oe ear 32,043,461 “4 74,824,923 -2 19,438,778 126, 307, 162 
TSO O Brae stot iay.c 36, 966, 552 24-7 88,506,881 59-2 23,948, 983 149,422,416 
OOD eiade sees 44,280,041 25-7 102, 224,917 59-2 26,146, 718 172,651,676 
Uo Ae ee ae 42,820,334 24-1] 107,377,906 60-3 27,732,679 177,930,919 
ROUZ. cleats « piaccle c's 49,022,726 25-0 115,001,533 58-4 32,713,545 196,737,804 
BDOG 8s vines 58,793,038 26-2 129,071,197 57:3 37, 230,574 225,094,809 
ee 61,724,893 25°3 143,329,697 58-7 88,854,825 243,909,415 
MOOD eRe eae 0% * 60,342, 704 24-0 152,778,576 60-6 38, 842,934 251,964, 214 
At lee hep eee 69,183,915 24-4 169, 256, 452 59-6 45,299,913 283,740, 280 
BOOT*. ies eiieves 64,415, 756 25-8 149,085,577 59-5 36,724,502 250, 225,835 
TOG. ae woke o.s see 94,417,320 26:8 205, 309, 803 58-2 52,813,756 852,540,879 
F008 Ssce sane ss 70,682,600 24-5 170, 482,360 59-0 47,479, 236 288,594,196 
WED oS Basics 3 6 5:5 95,337,058 25-8 218, 004, 556 58-9 56,976,585 870,318,199 
POIs ieee ss ot 109, 934, 753 24-3 275, 824, 265 60°8 66,965, 585 452,724,603 
SOTE Sainte wae « 116, 906,360 22-4 331,384,657 63-4 74,113, 658 522,404,675 
BUIG). ooo tess on 138 , 742,464 20-7 436,887,315 65-0 95,577,275 671, 207, 234 
i Ut Seer ee 132,070,406 21-4 396,302,138 64-0 90,821,454 619,193,998 
iT Oe a ee 90,157,204 19-8 297,142,059 65-2 68,656, 645 455,955,908 
OGG Shaves eee 77,404, 361 15-2 370,880,549 73-0 59,916, 224 508, 201, 134 
BOG eae Wao eee 107,096, 735 12-7 665,312,759 78-6 74,041,384 846,450,878 
bth ee oe eee $1,324, 283 8°4 792,894,957 82-3 89,313,338 963,532,578 
cae ok Og ee 73,035,118 8-0 750 , 203 , 024 81-6 96,473,563 919,711, 705 
BOB0 SS za cds saa es 126,362,631 11-9 | 801,097,318 75-3 137,068,174 | 1,064,528, 123 
7 ee ee 213,973,562 17:3 856,176,820 69-0 170,008,500 | 1,240,158,882 
[ty ee 117, 135, 343 15-7 515,958,196 69-0 114, 710,793 747,804,332 
BOG se APine «os os 141,330,143 17-6 540,989, 738 67-4 120, 259, 363 802,579, 244 
Ui ON pe ae 153,586,690 17-2 601, 256,447 67-3 138,523, 730 893,366,867 
UT ee | 151, 100, 207 19-0 510,003, 256 64-0 135,829,074 796,932,537 


Nine months. Figures for 1925 are subject to revision. 


462 TRADE AND COMMERCE 


i 


7,—Percentage Proportions of Imports from United Kingdom and United States, 
respectively, to totals of dutiable and free in the 25 fiscal years 1901-1925. 


Norr.—For the years 1868 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, pages 403-4. 


Unitep Krnepom. UnitTep Sratzs. 


: Dutiable a Dutiable 
4 Dutiable Free Dutiable Free 
Fiscal Years. to total | to total | 224 free | ‘to total | to total and free 


dutiable .| free. eee dutiable.| free. | ; fae a: 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
99-92 | 15-50 | 24-10 | 50-58 | 74-66 60-30 
99-54 | 17-94 | 24-95 | 50-72 | 70-11 58-40 
30-85 | 18-84 | 26-15 | 50-10 | 68-46 57-29 
30-18 | 17-73 | 25-34 | 52-07 | 69-14 58-71 
99-88 | 15-14 | 23-98 | 52-21 | 73-13 60-58 
30-40 | 16-08 | 24-42 | 51-74 | 71-90 59-59 
32-05 | 16-04 | 25-79 | 51-93 | 71-28 59-50 
32-64 | 17-35 | 26-83 | 50-50 | 70-51 58-16 
99-84 | 16-31 | 24-52 | 51-76 | 70-20 59-00 
31-60 | 16-49 | 25-78 | 52-29 | 69-22 58-81 
99-82 | 15-05 | 24-34 | 54-14 | 72-05 60-84 
96-69 | 14-72 | 29-42 | 58-72 | 71-74 63-37 
94.47 | 13-43 | 20-71 | 62-87 | 6978 65-03 
94-95 |. 14-26 | 21-35 | 60-81 | 70-16 63-96 
24-31 12-61 | 19-79 | 60-27 | 72-85 65-13 
17-07 | 11-63 | 15-24 | 68-93 | 78-29 72-95 
16-35 3-04 | 12-67 | 71-91 | 86-59 78-57 
10-70 5-54 8-45 | 79-16 | 86-29 82-27 

9-50 5-90 7.97 | 79-10 | 84-74 81-50 
13-44 8-93 | 11-87 | 72-04 | 81-26 75-25 
20-07 | 11-17 | 17-25 | 64-19 | 79-61 69-04 
19-20 8-72 | 15-66 | 62-97 | 80-88 69-02 
21-61 9-49 | 17-61 | 61-85 | 78-66 67-41 
21-32 9-12 | 17-19 | 60-20 | 81-21 67-30 
24-16 9-40 | 18-96 | 55-63 | 79-36 64-00 


8.—Average ad valorem Rates of Duty collected on Imports from United Kingdom, 
United States and all Countries in the 58 fiscal years 1868-1925. 


United United All United United All 
Kingdom, States. Countries. Kingdom. | States. Countries. 
Average ad valorem rate of duty on Average ad valorem rate of duty on 

Years S x Years. s < = 
Duti- uti- uti- uti- uti- uti- 
able Toe able | Total able aoe ae ee able opal pole pe 
Im- ., | Im- | Im- m- m- m- m- m- 3 
ports ports. ports. |ports. |ports. ports. . ports. ports.| ports.] ports. ports 
p:Ge | Pees | p-e: | pies ||) prea epee? Gs, PYCll p-62. | DacaeieDues 

- - - - 20-2} 13-1 1-1} 26-7] 14-3) 30-0} 18-7 
16-9} 13-5} 20-1 7-3) 20-2) 13-1 -8} 26-1] 13-3] 29-7) 17-5 
16:8] 138-4) 19-5 7-8} 20-9} 14-1 *8! 26-3] 13-2] 28-8) 17-2 
16-4] 13-5) 16-3 8-4; 19-6) 14-0 +2} 25-0) 18-2] 27-7| 16-7 
16-4] 12-7) 18-0 7-1) 19-1) 12-4 +3} 24-8] 12-4) 27-5) - 16-4 
15-6} 10-9} 17-7 6-5} 18-3} 10-4 +2) 25-2) 138-2) 27-3) 16-5 
16-5} 12-8) 17-4 7-1} 18-9] 11-7 -7| 24-9) 13-38) 27-1) 16-5 
18-1] 14-8] 17-38 7-9} 19-6} 13-1 +6] 25-2) 13-6] 27-5) 16-8 
18-8} 15-0} 19-2 9-3] 21-3) 13-9 +5] 26-1] 13-5) 27-8) 16-7 
19-4} 16-2) 18-7 7-9] 20-6] 18-8 -7| 24-8) 13-1) 27-0) 16-4 
20-1) 17-3) 20-4 9-4) 21-4) 14-2 +4] 24-2) 12-8) 26-5) 16-1 
20-5) 18-0) 23-2) 13-1) 23-3) 16-4 +8] 24-6] 138-2) 26-7) 16-5 
24-0} 20-0) 28-1) 16-0) 26-1] 20-2 +0] 24-9] 18-2) 27-5) 16-7 
24-5) 20-5] 22-0} 15-5) 25-8} 20-4 +9] 24-8] 13-5) 26-8) 16-5 
24-1] 19-9} 21-5] 15-0} 25-3] 19-5) -9| 24-7) 13-7) 25-9) 16-2 
24-3) 19-2) 21-1) 14-8) 25-38) 19-0 -1} 25-0} 14-8) 26-1) 16-8 
24-4) 19-1] 20-7} 14-9] 25-2] 19-0 +6} 24-9] 15-8] 26-1) 17-1 
24-8] 19-0) 21-2) 14-5) 26-1) 19-2 +5] 24-8! 15-6] 26-1) 17-3 
25-7} 20-0} 22-8) 15-8] 27-5) 20-2 -5] 25-1) 14-2] 27-4) 16-8 
26-1) 20-8} 23-8; 16-2) 28-7] 21-3 : -1] 25-0) 18-5) 27-2) 15-5 
29-1] 22-9) 26-2} 15-3} 31-8] 22-0 : -6| 22-7; 11-4) 238-8) 13-0 
29-3] 22-4) 25-4) 14-7) 31-9) 21-8 : +3} 20-5} 11-1) 21-5) 12-1 
28-8] 22-1! 26-6} 15-8) 31-0} 21-4 22-3 +8) 20-9] 11-6] 21-5) 12-3 
29-0} 21-7) 26-0) 14-9) 31-4] 21-0) 22-1 +2) 22-5) 14-0] 22-5) 14-7 
29-4) 22-1) 26-5) 15:1) 29-7} 17-8 20:9 +6] 20-3] 12-9] 20-6) 14-1 
29-8] 22-3) 26-7) 14-6] 30-3] 18-4 24-8 -1} 23-0) 18-9] 24-5) 16-2 
30-0} 22-3} 27-0) 18-7] 30-9} 17-8 24-5 ‘1] 22-5) 13-8} 24-9) 16-7 

aeeeesenl sOOTd |) eacol scorddpolos| oOso! L798 22-3 +3 22-3) 13-2} 22-9] 15-1 

80-2) 22-41 26-7] 14-5} 30-0! 19-2!) 1925....... 22-1) 18-21 28-1] 18-0) 238-8) 15-1 


a, 


IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS 


ee 


§.—Imports for Home Consumption of certain Raw Materials 
Manufactures, 1902-1925. 


463 


used in Canadian 


a 


Fiscal Years. | Iron Ore. 
ton. 

| Das esr = 
S90SS. teas» ore = 
bi eee eee - 
LOOT: RRieienstane - 
FIOG Seco ete aes - 
CTY {EE se = 
TGR ter >. 28 - 
BOOS eee oe - 
TIO ces hese = 
POR ees oe, = 
OL peerage - 
DOE creike conte 2,116,933 
TOU eats oko cen 1, 972,207 
bE Es ieee See Eo 1,055, 724 
BE Sala cgtPece « 1,595,995 
1 by (eee i 2,318, 547 
ROLSE 5 oe 2,203,506 
cE Soe eae 2,227,919 
TSZO Seedy cee’ 1,632,011 
BOON ares ote tenes 1,950, 291 
1922. 656, 902 
1 pee 1,044,999 
1924. 1, 807, 223 
BOBO oe eisai. 911,586 


Noils and 
Worsted 
Tops. 


Fiscai Years. 


$ 


204,995 
187, 835 
206, 914 
302, 219 


291,127 
331,199 
496, 859 
470, 664 
596, 826 


778,320 
689, 304 
980, 432 
1,072,066 
1,312,885 


2,587,949 
2,988,177 
4,418,854 
5,314,793 
5, 847, 787 


4ir3 Se 5,533, 1084 
1922.. 7,°25,3814 
ae noe 9,110,3104 
1924.. 8, 606, 1794 
19257 5,823, 1124 


1Prior to 1917 includes all petroleum. ?Value only; 
months. 4Pounds. ‘Cotton waste included with rags, 
1925 are subject to revision. 


Crude 
Petroleum 


for refining.1 


gal, 


22,440, 856 


19, 805, 656 
13,252 968 
24) 866,963 
31,594) 212 
36, 947, 670 


54,310,597 
72,231,006 
143, 338° 070 
177, 879,835 
196, 203’ 287 


186, 753, 081 
135, 533, 089 
191,376,057 
260, 819, 944 
298, 540, 725 


311,719, 057 
391; 292° 960 
397, 603, 716 
418,775,453 
440, 609,350 


Silk, 
Taw, etc. 


lb. 


106,637 
101, 833 
98, 356 
127,772 


120,207 
79,059 
96, 954 

106, 364 

112, 3380 


121,748 
112,581 
75,776 
101, 669 
94,458 


80,745 
138, 765 
158, 648 
213,441 
298, 985 


272,508 
371,570 
368, 026 
335,495 
361, 403 


Rags 


all kinds. 


ewt. 


367,373 
241, 286 
254, 484 
1,116,215 


1,697,801 
156, 102 
323,453 
256, 617 
496, 057 


536, 604 
564, 296 
750,003 
716, 882 
540, 922 


510,472 
780, 062 
505, 643 
570,211 
352,413 


316,315 
210,915 
329, 894 
347,535 
385, 604 


Manila 
grass 
and. 
Sisai. 


cwt. 


6,223 
48,179 
98, 267 
71,973 


96, 244 
141, 250 
232, 948 
311,138 
268,925 


272, 638 
290, 362 
343, 644 
189,010 
283, 660 


382, 233 
323,441 
491,739 
314,150 
453, 853 


453, 754 
187,521 
216, 818 
268,722 
255,317 


Broom 
corn.? 


$ 


202,487 
165,231 
197,982 
175,412 


196, 804 
167, 654 
938, 512 
246,701 
432. 146 


389, 173 
437,001 
377,462 
324,590 
285, 574 


337, 688 
449,137 
851, 933 
1,119, 700 
840, 180 


511,222 
327,114 
685,819 
764, 180 
523,197 


Cotton wool 
or raw cot- 


ton and 
waste, 


cwt. 


693,578 
735,760 
557,765 
636, 594 


675,495 
662,548 
522, 552 
653, 1605 
680, 835 5 


812, 6225 
727, 9395 
774, 5785 
769, 9305 
730, 3256 


969, 6795 
877.6345 
880, 3745 
1,117, 2355 
96477155 


986, 3155 
953, 8605 
1,252,6155 
955, 966 5 
1,008, 7935 


all kinds. 


Hides, 


horns, peits, 


etc.? 


$ 


8,831,010 
12, 842, 558 


19,441, 731 
12, 863, 893 
8,794, 289 
5,426, 008 
22,654, 661 


10, 652, 787 
5, 898, 087 
7,947,410 
7,297, 750 
8,279, 873 


Hemp, 


undressed. 


cwt. 


160,794 
129, 856 
123, 885 
102,529 


123,857 
75,037 
145, 969 
69,553 6 
58,9116 


81,0178 
82,6615 
64,9908 
55,5726 
55,3708 


50,9146 
15, 846 6 
45,1778 
72,887 6 
46,5538 


47,0906 
77,833 6 
203 , 8446 
340, 4026 
249, 0326 


Sugar, 
raw 


ton. 


159, 348 
180, 849 
183,405 
163, 717 


210,215 
142,334 
217, 281 
226,712 
231,152 


271,532 
281,402 
310,101 
347,168 
335, 820 


298, 433 
365,772 
382,807 
359,470 
540, 787 


847,594 
432,212 
5/1, 728 
419,710 
419,371 


Wool, 


Taw. 


cewt. 


103, 607 
79,947 
73,394 
76,172 


63,118 
39,228 
61,292 
56,839 
74, 271 


64, 224 
71,954 
92,092 
72,521 
131,940 


211,407 
145,812 
115,380 
158,767 
117,717 


92,772 
125,867 
182,556 
193,217 
143, 629 


Tobacco, 
raw. 


lb. 


11,329, 674 
13,380, 504 
14, 248 303 
13, 859, 152 


14,519,658 
14,347,476 
15, 690, 076 
15, 994,878 
18,753,141 


17,204,271 
17,203,513 
29,153,588 
17, 598, 449 
18, 595, 957 


20,834,672 
17, 702, 037 
17,824,947 
25,103,080 
24,345, 297 


20,007,411 
20,870,509 
14, 548, 694 
15, 941,339 
13,712, 885 


Gutta per- 

cha, India- 

rubber, ete. 
crude. 


SaaS SS eee ee ee ee ees aa ae 


cewt. 


29,104 
28,615 
32,134 
28,103 


24,916 
20,021 
25, 562 
20,391 
35,555 


28,035 
44,313 
56,655 
44,504 
65,045 


99,132 
107, 580 
130, 956 
192,272 


244,335 


228, 062 
189,525 
253, 913 
288, 772 
348, 869 


the trade returns do not give quantities. %Nine 
6Includes dressed hemp. 7Figures for 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


12.—Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and All Countriesin quan= 


‘No. 


Principal articles by classes. 


-United 
Kingdom. 


United 
States. 


1922. 


All 


Countries. 


United 
Kingdom. 


a | | a | | 


wo 


mrt & 


) 


10 
11 


12 


23 
24 
25 
26 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
(except chemicals, fibres and wood). 


Beverages, aleoholic— 
Brewed— 


Ale, béer and porter......02 oseseeeres 


Distilled— 


Whiskey. obec aig HE a le Oe Obiera raiser ee 
All other spirits, nOvp..e. s)-siee naee ete 


_Fermented— 


Fruits, fresh— 


Berries, all kinds 


Dried and preserved— a 


Apples; dried x... Seta ee ver. oak Oe skit 


Canned or preserved fruits 


Total fruits 


Grains, flours and kindred products— 
Grains— . - 


HP axl eyiae dn ie.s ate. Oak < Saba is cise sealers 


Peas, split 


Peas, whole 


Total grains 


Milled products— 
Bran, shorts and middlings 


Cornmeal 


1 Unrevised figures. 


.. gal. 
$ 
Wines... sas aacrranmenieeaeenee ee ane © 


Total beverages, alcoholic........... 


Apples, green-or ripe. 2.7..8....020.c6+ 


eo cy 


All other fresh fruits, n.o. ip rata abies ot io 


LUIS Tied, moO peewee ccc eee mena: 


i ec i i ce ee iy 
TIGL CEOs er oe vere rererecssever 


a ir ai) 


; 197,350 


139, 535.805 


1,315,938 
6,244, 209 


20,735, 804 
10,738, gs 


15,976 
68, 448 


119,976, 127 


97,597 


716, 592, 797 
23,335,277 


25,597, 691 


854,829]. 


939,910 


472, 735 
849, 285 


1,790,249 


1,845,955 
8, 854,379 
309,318 
584, 825 


4,357,932 
535, 995 
1,295,725 
20,485 
1,587 
131,431 
71,194 


11, 653, 023 


~ 12,580,979 


9, 821, 087 
11,634 
32) 302 
403, 300 
362;033 
25,278 
30,074 
36,195, 127 
18,717, 105 
‘958 
265,281 
177,715 
569, 653 
172, 82 
6,761 
3, 180, 502 
3,526,639 


136, 489, 238 
179,990, 730 


213, 321, 665 


954,616 
1,103,899 


1,325,658 
5,842,200 


85, 836 


259,370 
31,015 


648, 526 


8,000 
1,300 


6,608,877 


11,854, 372 
7,441, 853 


20, 905, 361, 


10, 113, 856 


36,147 
117; 100 


7,200,399 
5,664,209 
166, 846, 960 
192,002, 549 


215, 464, 622 


7,394 


7,160 


328,333 
1,375,518 
323, 000 
7,690 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


United 
Kingdom. 


123,859 


——— 


1,271,922 
5, 667, 291 


11,720 


458 , 343 
48, 643 
778, 712 


157, 524 
18, 694 


6,525,060 


21,108,364 
16, 636, 960 
40 

240 

338, 912 
315,277 


21,205, 638 
10,071,613 


16, 540 
58, 104 

965, 806 
61,477 
4,670,708 
4)416, 956 
142; 975,859 
189; 126, 826 


220, 687, 453 


184,081 
268, 204 
605 

3,024 
627,034 
2,341, 981 
1, 830, 570 


1923. 1924. 

United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries, 
1,349, 202 1,509, 763 - 2,852,877 3,192,491 
2,696, 400 2,866,351 - 4,902,077 5,335, 668 
277 3,211 - 2,279 2,808 
3,910 48,160 - 30, 742 32, 687 
28, 568 407,718 170, 133 244,576 1,229, 947 
476, 963 2,983, 524 799, 839 3, 766, 211 9,462,428 
59] 2,596 5,082 9 6,699 
1,543 6, 264 10, 200 158 15, 759 
31 870 215 938 1,949 
92 2,027 452 5,521 7,633 
3,178,908 5, 966,326 810,491 8,714,709} 14,854,175 
71,744 1,460, 656 1, 537,996 54,042 1,653,206 
325, 385 6,452,044 6, 739, 347 244, 879 7,271, 683 
379,307 379, 468 30 371,896 372,116 
503, 684 595, 720 20,438 76,510 100, 862 
29,200 532,470 493, 920 36,500 2,129,759 
2,920 60,514 48, 180 4,200 219,376 
159, 267 850, 385 786, 130 36,591 861,313 
5,975 30,032 575 100 7,940 
tot 5, 835 86 82 920 
85,615 93,910 82,327 - 82,630 
30, 248 31,779 11,765 - 11,904 
1,402,548 8,375,745 7,605,976 734,108 8,838,174 
949,408! 14,584,005} 13,456,126 102,117] 15,001,492 
507, 656 9, 164, 756 8, 134, 592 54,601 9, 143,397 
74,877 80,813 170 29, 930 30,679 
233,408 250, 428 850 90, 208 93,093 
214, 801 525,424 176, 158 392,811 589,471 
178,823 433, 466 172,935 326,478 517,402 
4,933 26,777 1,191 15,494 19,745 
7,318 21,100 1,072 15,066 20,268 
842,931] 29,022,347] 19,169,092 1,001,365] 23,348, 698 
412,742) 14,533,015 8,937, 399 489,198] 11,146,408 
3, 163 55,484 - 600 52,652 
9,958 174, 402 - 2,016) ~ 140, 238 
159,772 210, 869 21,382 142; 816 183, 035 
419,717 582,444 72, 809 386, 385 520,318 
- 5, 751 1,120,077 2,200 1,382, 634 
- 258 50, 853 39 56, 803 
441,229) 10,129,350 5,301,524 916 6,823,416 
338, 183 8,152,876 3,305, 105 611 4,434, 286 
16,213, 629] 215,074,566] 173,221,251] 21,228,507] 256,870,237 
18, 828,694) 252,145,805] 177,742,273) 20,379,924] 267,758,559 
20,936,454) 285,465,207| 198,417,888} 21,744,526] 293,830,772 
1,725,023] 1,924,522 3,620] 2,304,520] 2,383, 652 
1,917,732]  2/194' 326 6,458] 2,954,561] 3,069,065 
32 29,249 m ‘s 15,331 
132 127, 838 - ~ 68, 13] 
15,510 379, 237 515, 924 2,503 645,012 
71,990 1,596, 527 1,656,470 6, 866 2,081, 540 
~ 323,000 1,007, 420 - 1,007,420 
- 7,690 16,340 - 16,340 


5854—30} 


29,336 


ee DC OC | | | 


1925.1 : 
5 No. 
United All 
States. Countries. 
2,970,702} 3,142,048] 1 
4,634, 751 4,860,984 
7,670 7,907) 2 
113,579 114, 825 
415,282] 1,227/348] 3 
6,777,099) 11,129,118 
3, 95 25,474) 4 
63, 296 93, 716 
4,363 6,277|. 5 
21,444 26,890 
11,610,169} 16,225,533 
42,959 1,406,237) 6 
229, 980 6,316,020 
383 , 304 384,424) 7 
43,519 61,037} 8 
= 1,467,214] 9 
= 164, 43 
58, 204 876,557) 10 
= 575} 11 
= 95 
= 161,223) 12 
- 20, 744 
715,007) 7,823,311 
9,881| 22,820,434] 13 
8,565} 18,120,571 
14,521 18,686] 14 
52,632 64, 548 
528, 831 1,294, 827| 15 
491,387 1,206,015 
6, 157 8,353] 16 
10,453 14,176 
4,488,246] 32,775,761] 17 
1,987,922] 16,044,436 
3, 600 32,700] 18 
8, 874 80, 565 
193, 224 225,491) 19 
552, 546 669, 355 
18, 800 1, 094, 233] 20 
463 65, 506 
3, 784 7,524, 895] 21 
5,161 6,979,414] 4 
5,418,516] 191,764,537) 22 
6,395,847] 251, 665, 844 
9,513,850} 294,910, 430 
3,366, 222 3,667,038} 23 
4,006, 862 4,507, 254 
_ 9,001] 24 
- 43,121 
612 830,046] 25 
2,095 3,008, 053 
2,516 1,910,146] 26 
380 31,450 
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12.— Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and All Countries in quan- 


Principal articles by classes. 


United 
Kingdom. 


1922. 


United 
States. 


All 
Countries. 


United 


Kingdom, 


es (ee 


om te OO 


10 
il 


26 
at 


28 
29 
30 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
(except chemicals, fibres and weod)—con. 
Milled products—concluded. 


Riyerflour's. ssieaarsis asc detectors oriterrrers brl, 
Wheat fours. tssesec <apisis ties sie oe Soe eee iS 
All-other meal v3 sscscontentc aise aes bi 
Total milled preducts................ $ 
Biseuitsiand bread q..c-cemec saicrels sco eee ewt. 
Cereal foods, prepared, all kinds........... ; 
Macaroni, spaghetti and vermicelli......... Ib. 
Cortistarch .staacee anaes nen enes oe sme " 
Malt. cdc sfcasaso1s cleeaeies gayratamemalmee sitions beh, 
DCYECNINGS .jsoats stanly cen pees cotirahe > Leeeets ont 
Total grains, flours and kindred 
Products frees toc th cose eben $ 
Oils, vegetable, and by-products— 
OIilGAKe:.. chs oteeate Bea oom oh cae. 03 eet ewt. 
Oils; vegetable; nO.) . ames. aeee see oe aah 


Total oils, yegetable, and by-products $ 
Rubber and its products— 


ABLE. ae Noe. coe Sais aa nae ie een ee as ewt 
$ 
Belting 52) Fe Re cis ote eae orate lb. 
$ 
Boots andishoosiss 2.1. (eter. ere hens teers $ 
Clothing, including waterproofed... $ 
CEE eo PIO ERO eta A ATES NAS. cre $ 
Tires for vehicles, pneumatic tire casings $ 
ss « inner tubes. ......s. 62 

Wes “f soud rubbers... sereeae $ 
"DILes PNCUMATIOLA....ceee heehee eee $ 
Atl other mfs. of India rubber, n.o.p......  $ 

Tota! rubber and its products....... ~<... 

Seeds— 

CHOW er sae AEs ons 0.5 SE Rein 010 bush 
$ 

EDR Sh sicrcsaval Gacteserols sb See ART ath or Eee bush 
$ 

Grass Pa esas Sad... 5 EAR et bush 
$ 
MI otherpeeds, n.0.pr eve actercaderecer $ 
MOUAlS COU i, ae srayantssemrenienicieaianrr ues $ 

Sugar, molasses, syrups and confectionery— 

Contec tionery:54).e. Sean seks oo ee $ 
IMS 1e: SURAT Sasa dte sc aie teases « occ ee a lb. 
$ 

Maple sy nuparccasacs stone ok. .c x neil ae gal. 
$ 

IM OLA SSCS ESE fae seni Pe het ah. oe gal, 
$ 

Sugar bousesyrup.... sobs «ais ecs coeds Me gal. 
$ 


1 Unrevised figures. 


357 

2,091 
4,737,020 
33, 943, 408 
4, 889 
22,320 


36, 211, 412 


176,739, 223 


59, 180 
143,517 
102 

235 


143,752 


1,098,428 
14'332 


1,328,171 


570, 567 
3,824, 832 
244 

2,092 


4,810,862 


1,582 
16,596 
15,997 

463 
63 


30,549 
63, 625 
385,714 
53,661 


30, 558, 495 


15,640 
32,189 
375,840 
73,992 


106,181 


17,192 
62, 623 
615 

455 
8,217 
5,776 
122,255 


2,730 
70,020 
158, 937 


431,013 


229, 110 
1,546,933 
3/617, 101 
6,568,563 
83,479 
316,420 
20,950 


8,452,866 


60, 104 


1,502 
9,955 
7,414, 282 
53,478, 150 
6,305 
31,740 


57, 265,926 


5,291 
84,346 
816,575 
2,695,016 
240, 642 
13, 205 
1,148 
124° 583 
237,510 
385,714 
53,661 


272,021,473 


413,916 
1,010, 152 
397,923 
91) 192 


1,101,344 


259, 196 


4,061,809 


258,401 
1,809, 281 
3, 633,518 
6,615,071 

86,339 

326,369 

43,337 


8,794, 058 


440,174 
2,092,715 
164,389 
3,659 
9,152 
1,290, 425 
66,007 


285 

1,628 
4,723,527 
27,174,526 
9,553 
38,527 


28, 605, 049 


466,842 
276, 306 
20, 985 


3,550 
2,773 


244,560,271 


84,181 
200, 500 


200,500 


3,900 
1,372 
305, 773 
178 

403 
1,112,386 
91,440 
2,500 


13,468 
1,527,520 


— 


73,058 
547, 807 
1,319 
5,276 
577 

3, 142 
18,014 


574,239 
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tities and values by classes of home produce in the four fiscal years 1922-1925—con. 


1923. 1924. 1925.1 
5 No. 
United All United All United United All 
States. | Countries. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
286 - 1,355 Sol - 357; 1 
6 1,634 - 6,481 1,827 - 1,827 
612,564] 10,227,060 221,641] 11,714,929 3,274, 976 57,215) 11,029,227 
3,883,424) 60,075,426 1,335,795] 62,783,118 20, 123, 850 299,385] 70,638,692 
198 9, 834 180 10,429 20,068 1,238 21,315) 3 
1,860 41,671 1,042 41,629 80,917 7,397 88, 355 
5,875,144) 64,045,112 4,298,264] 68,066,304 22,849,139! 4,376,119 78,318, 752 
1,078 4,811 1, 246 6, 206 Jers 1,307 7,085| 4 
11,001 69, 196 12,188 85, 265 63 11,655 95,211 
14, 641 510,593 5,941 773, 833 1,172,269 7,614 1,217,396} 5 
26, 450 395, 784 3,780 174, 989 43,560 4,308 202,672; 6 
2,763 32,343 269 14, 182 3,020 309 15,745 
- 9,890 - 350, 730 14,000 - 464,200] 7 
- 904 - 24,325 318 - 31,0067 
- 128, 106 - 243,000 - - 156, 283) 8 
- 176,564 - 284,174 - - 221,351 
1,696,026 1,700,716 2,126,062 2,126, 062 - 2,401, 742 2,401,742] 9 
337,474 340, 894 529, 762 529, 762 - 958, 890 958, 890 
27,177,477! 350,640, 813 26,590,950) 363,608, 617| 244,712, 262 14,868,437] 375,768,842 
16,115 447, 202 98,110 413,195 33, 736 44,298 328,036] 10 
40,058 1,084, 954 186, 986 835, 546 76,163 82,513 728,705 
123, 504 178,095 106, 834 383, 964 - 135,022 434,750) 41 
53, 765 87, 902 49,677 140, 254 - 56, 238 166, 182 
93, 823 1,172,856 236, 663 975,800 76,163 138,751 894, 887 
34,343 34, 343 15,378 15,614 - 27,491 27,665) 12 
90,126 90,126 65,731 66,913 - 112,001 113, 544 
5, 530 363,657 315 465,091 51,279 140 858,468} 13 
1, 583 177, 304 225 269, 243 33, 849 170 443, 894 
1,086 1,367,327 4,366 1,939, 589 987,079 1,843 2,833,037) 14 
39 9,442 150 17, 242 1, 202 214 31,383] 15, 
85, 519 117, 836 62,197 139, 073 5,399 61,831 161,079] 16: 
7,445 4,431,002 5,799 5,701,903 1,343, 659 10,561 6,183,492] 17: 
448 403, 881 1,472 641, 244 163,455 1,222 1,012,130) 18: 
1,477 121, 053 12,779 162,500 8,906 12,970 213,986 Bs 
51,341 214, 930 23,065 273,531 73, 604 30, 124 365,911] 214 
239, 064 6,932,901 175,784 9,211, 238 2,617,153 230,936) 11,358,456] om 
197, 648 304, 908 330, 780 437,781 38,788 337, 892 417,907) 22 
1,230, 107 2,017, 239 2,168, 254 2,847, 837 293, 296 2,564, 160 3, 162,343 
2,494, 068 2,495,387 2,483,505 2,555, 041 68, 850 2,962, 137 1,031,165} 23 
5,500,577 5, 505; 853 5,384, 095 5, 523, 945 174, 182 6,590,781 6, 765, 767 
56, 736 62,247 61, 165 67,479 1,539 90, 280 100,455] 24 
115, 792 127,092 131, 327 141,485 4,134 207, 194 226, 144 
10,815 44,859 9,555 34,475 20, 252 27,887 57,243] 25 
6,857,291 7, 695,043 7,693,231 8,547,742 491,864 9,390,028] 10,211,497 
3,679 433,492 628 494,725 38, 270 1,456 463,275] 26 
2,695, 561 2,738,227 2,763,697 2,784,070 27, 234 8,943,743 3,973,358] 27 
366, 106 374, 457 540, 528 545,415 4,768 554, 067 559, 536 
5,018 5, 885 4,829 6,502 1,463 6, 237 7,799} 28 
10,093 11,954 10, 830 14, 137 3, 132 14, 676 18, 129 
801, 166 801, 968 611, 221 615, 932 - 964,571 965,713] 29 
21,292 21, 889 47,431 50,785 - 79,511 79, 898 
& = 2,218 2,218 - 1,511 1,511] 30 
- - 644 644 - 461 461 
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Shee SS SS eee 
12.—Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and All Countries in quan- 
eee 0S 


1922. 
i Principal articles by classes. SSS - 
Be a % United United Ali, United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
itl er ere Ko en ee 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
(except chemicals, fibres and wood) 
—concluded. 
Sugar, molasses, etc.—concluded. 
1 Vag, ell Eins 'n.0.p. ese ae. tee ewt.| 1,131,782 3,737| 1,408,831] 2,029,553 
$ 9,050,710 24,963] 10,922,436) 13,641,327 
Dh” (SyTUPS, D..OsDe cae cies es sierescieinspe sie = alge $ 19,257 - 19,299 11,516 
Total sugar and its products........ $ 9,122,636 289, 784| 11,621,457) 13,702,817 
Tea and coffee— 
3 | Coffee and imitations of........-++++++++ lb. - 1,135 10,884 - 
$ ~ 374 3,456 - 
Tobacco— 
4| Tobacco, unmanufactured........-+-+++++ lb. 340,487 12, 847 471,991 892,482 
$ 135, 784 5,216 175, 826 248,374 
ie] WX Gr cm yee Armes one acdsunadocemnDe St ae lb. Th i 539 90 
$ 1,350 24 2,399 486 
6 | S Cigarettes. ...0fsce ccd « wcleleml-~ slo buerrirs lb. - 69 24,205 30 
3 e 262 24,743 80 
4 | Stems and cuttings..........0-+--seeeeee cwt. 88 4,985 7,410 
1,325 4,526 37,975 133 
8 | Allother tobacco...........cesseeseeeees Ib. 147 6,733 13,158 - 
$ 176 11,279 18, 686 - 
Total tobacco...........-00e-seeeeeree $ 138,635 21,307 259, 629 249,073 
Vegetables, fresh— 
9 | Beets, sugar..:.....scerecssesecccesesnes ton - 10,481 10,481 - 
$ - 63,151 63,151 - 
40 4. Potatoes: iecjorcsregisc.s cit tesserae ocinicic Maines © bush. - 1,822,004] 3,755,529 - 
$ - 1,204,620} 2,936,676 - 
5 Ue (its Bityity sch. eae ae eae tesececdeos sade bush. - 1,648,803} 1,664,223 - 
$ = 456, 044 461,633 = 
42 | Allother vegetables, fresh............--> $ 383 212,472 242,454 100 
Vegetables, prepared— 
13 |} Canned vegetables..........0eeeeee ener Tb. 2,819,082} 1,539,644) 4,745,397 5,422,178 
222,192 58,379 321,635 538,304 
14] Dried vegetables...........0eeeeeeeeeeee lb. 1,500 21,960 25,595 7,200 
; $ 396 4,590 5,419 360 
Total vegetables.............--++eee+ $ 232,971] 1,999,256} 4,030,968 538, 764 
Other vegetable products— 
15 | Fodders, other, n.o.p...........---se+eee $ 54,454 357,313 424,530 43,175 
ot Groceries, all kinds, 0.0.p.........-+++++5 $ 48 2,688 125, 838 = 
Giinwohicle . ee. .c she cee cin onee bese Ib. - 11,122 11,122 - 
$ = 3,396 3,396 - 
Dt 2 ane On SOMREe SadOe IGeIOn OG 2060 ton 4,076 19,435 31,287 29,035 
{ $ 96,911 347,104 650,379 500, 881 
19 PY OS7, weciceate e dephe isa. cee sfoins.e sine empitae lb. 769,283 - 780,515 621,299 
$ 377, 123 - 379,668 216, 653 
20 ihre ee AAG SNS SRBGeat ODL erene nol cae Ib. 22,840 27,458 50, 955 - 
$ 5,717 7,013 12,860 - 
91 .\> Plants, shrubsiand trees....o0. +0... sere > $ 497 83, 666 87,025 862 
22 Roots, herbs, bark, flowers, etc., for 
WMedicinal 180, .N.O.P.. soae> cee «i+ « Malet $ 1,833 39, 249 44,156 10,376 
23 | Sea grasses and plants... A 21,831 33, 389 80 
24 DONOR TOOL eee encanta a 0 ust sfesinincls eerie lb. 10,564 156, 683 181,894 18,984 
$ 7,469 108,097 124,748 12,655 
25 SS ELA Wise le daiaine slaisis acs cp oi sree © « clene inter « ton 140 2,424 2,826 225 
$ 2,285 21,256 27,674 3,807 
OG WMV ANCC Ase pps asic. cone Sistas sie.ciols~ es eierly gal. 64,322 66, 957 - 
$ 20,406 21,848 - 
Total Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products (except chemicals, fibres 
SUC WODU) jccscet ieee sce sss tenes 196,199,365] 47,587, 209| 317,578,963] 268,825, 362 


1 Unrevised fi ures. 
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tities and values by classes of home produce in the four fiscal years 1922-1925—con. 


1923. 1924, 1925,1 
; eee No. 
United All United United All United United All 
States, | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
6,005 2,924,413 833, 792 299 1, 157, 205 871, 845 - 1, 045,347. 1 
39,198} 19,755,985 8, 744, 604 3,344] 11,913,063 6,584,561 - 7,939, 504 
= 11,539 = ss 274 e = 271| 2 
440,368) 20,609,316 8,791,370 603,405) 13,019,043 6,630,731 650,171 9,061, 074 
3,312 19,427 600 4,849 31,330 1,400 23, 774 54,236] 3 
1,058 5,751 159 1,685 9, 844 419 6,415 17, 493 
10,421 1,100,007 1,164,061 13,775 2,055,337 2,219,109 10,868 3,531,422 4 
6, 133 297, 923 295,116 6,569 375, 582 645, 730 3, 842 733, 166 
= 987 990 72 2; 833 494. = 1,799] 5 
= 3,220 3,112 270 9,832 1,953 = 5, 757 
50 44,703 270 395 96,094 150 72 92,848 6 
124 25,798 56 217 72, 667 97 94 48, 649 
4,753 5,358 159 829 4) 043 477 3,296 rk ey 
3,998 12,90 2,988 2,258 17,191 4,153 5,771 20, 220 
12,760 18, 297 170 20,703 43,848 450 35,965 54,438 8 
20, 222 27,271 148 30, 373 50, 639 615 52,431 71,577 
30, 477 367,114 301, 420 39, 687 525, 841 652,548 64,1388 879,369 
11,430 11, 430 6 10, 762 10, 762 S 22, 032 22,032] 9 
56, 730 56, 730 = 61, 965 61,965 — 132, 855 132,55 
771, 638 2,798, 842 240 563,975 3,030, 328 367,533 413,729 3,957,657) 10 
456,588] 1,887,075 195 536,762| 2856, 742 180,860 260,662] 2.922.990 
2,010,918 2,023, 648 - 2,742,785 2,761,885 - 2,995, 426 3,019,864] 11 
309, 906 313, 167 = 626,624 634, 837 = 563,332 569, 752 
88, 143 119, 933 424 109, 987 159, 480 334 117,975 255,320} 12 
3,659,093] 11,033,167} 10,629,278 4,327,717) 16,606,115 11,124, 962 1,888,174) 14,217,665] 13 
165, 686 841, 401 867,916 204,681] 1,193,450 798, 978 68, 841 953, 659 
116,000 132,875 - - 1,164 - 1,000 2,266] 14 
8,12 11,033 z e 351 = 100 525 
1,085,173 3,229,339 868,535 1,540,019 4,906, 825 1,515, 605 1,167,316 5,406,503 
409,381 554, 726 65,651 941,829 1,055,072 212,379 1,149,591 1,466,477] 15 
1,358 98,071 - 1,269 44,429 753 42,457 7 
14, 585 58,300 23,757]  291,027| 332,298 21,837;  185,812| 295,403 18 
161,065 927,143 335,214 3, 120, 821 3,725, 282 304,576 2,000,511 2,544, 582 
130 636,719 897, 643 - 898, 857 731,497 - 741,571] 19 
20 217,807 352,663 ~ 353,006 235, 213 _- 236,176 
15,588 15, 944 - 5,307 5, 885 142 198 801] 20 
4,811 4,896 = 1,217 1, 340 28 47 183 
211,621 215, 944 476 420,326 424,231 387 37, 639 43,519} 21 
74,048 87,232 16,006 70,070 88, 706 24,720 114,216 141,413] 22 
28, 553 47,931 = 44’ 948 63, 043 = 53, 173 70,658] °23 
363,210 415,018 54, 718 236,373 383,505 71,605 320, 210 508,099] 24 
244, 543 281,032 33, 168 139,320 229,275 38,054 162, 104 266, 547 
12) 828 13,297 248 22,051 22’ 633 453 25,812 26.449] 25 
80, 601 87.055 2,681 129/797 136,970 4,849 147,575 154.186 
176, 197 178, 056 - 59,617 61, 802 832 55,458 58,375} 26 
49,718 50,616 24,685 25, 643 328 22,757 24,008 
j 41,891,873) 407,760,092) 244,838,591] 51,337,733 430,932,150] 264,629,910 42,593,587 3,298 877 
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12.—Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and All Countries in quan= 


1922. 
No. Principal articles by classes. —_— | OOO 
S 7 Usited! | | Usted All United 


Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 


Wi. Animals and Animal Products (except 
chemicals and fibres). 
Animals, living, for improvement of stock— 


1 Cattle terres en ecto cincens esateaears No. - 664 ~ 
$ = 267,980 - 
2 Lefont a PGR er A RONO-thn Clan Go Aen Dor No. 79 8,254 50 
$ 895 56, 687 792 
3 SHSCD acne Faas See naye eee meete ae eevee No. - 1,011 - 
$ - 34,217 - 
4 Swine os 6.0 set Sees eae ee eee No. - 66 - 
$ - 3,910 - 
Other animals, living— 
5 Cattle, one year old or less, n.o.p....... No. - DL 2o7 - 
/ $ - 413,188 ~ 
6 Cattle, over one year old, n.o.p......... No. 35,418 121,060 25,758 
$ 4,139,391 3,299, 633 2,809, 796 
q Horses: Ue rs Bis oss ote ee oie aaiaerees No. - 2,129 - 
$ = 517,518 - 
8 Poultry jMO“p: sana ete sole sles eet No. - 839, 753 - 
$ = 797,481 = 
9 Sheep; 1:00): cae cwaestetenss atone No. 1,178 97,119 - 
$ 13,230 535,612 = 
10 Swihe, NO:pA.nwed- sents sleek No. = 2,449 = 
$ =< 60,059 - 
4i | All other animals, living, n.o.p........... $ 315 484, 286 4,782 
Total animals, living.................. $ 4,153, 831 6,470,571) 11,085, 487 2,815,370 
12 |Bones, horns, hoofs and their products...... $ = 82,582 84,357 560 
Fishery products, n.o.p.— 
13 | Codfish, haddock, pollock, hake and 
Gusicires hy... soe ee eenocrnsic Hae aee cwt. 234 41,302 41,566 - 
$ 1,110 154,001 155,557 bs 
14 | Codfish, haddock, pollock, hake and 
Gusicy dry"salted).,.,c. meee woe es eaeten cwt. 761 148,335 780,063 437 
$ 4,259 1,002,734 6, 113, 206 3,381 
15 | Codfish, haddock, pollock, hake and 
cusk, wet salted and pickled........... ewt. - 154,900 156, 949 - 
$ - 658, 004 669,875 - 
16 | Codfish, haddock, pollock, hake and 
cuskNsmokediat cho, Saeeake cases Soha cwt. 124 13,850 14, 348 9 
$ 1,282 139, 750 146, 541 90 
17} Codfish, haddock, pollock, hake and 
cusk, boneless, canned, etc............. cwt. - 13, 889 14,022 - 
16 160,034 162,028 - 
Total codfish, haddock, pollock, hake | S| | 
and 'cUski7er ier ereee eee $ 6,667) 2,194,523] 7,247,207 3,471 
18%) Welalibut, fresh 6.0 s<cstersesissclcsiele sincls eetrsre cwt. 941 65,165 66,339 
$ 16,690 835, 166 854, 992 - 
19 | Herring, fresh or frozen...........sscce0e cwt. - 213, 267 213,312 - 
$ - 396, 607 396, 860 - 
20)| -Eerring, pickled s.%33 ccavtewdeeves oleate cwt. - 51,475 108, 182 - 
$ = 212, 152: 398, 689 - 
21) |) PELerring; canned ssc cx, tates teat «sone eae ewt. 6 457 11,740 76 
$ 79 3,880 93,339 404 
Aoi, eLLerring, SIMOKOd)... scrcacaeniaee ere cs seen cwt. - 26,219 47,085 62 
$ = 109,153 201,064 443 
204 eblerring, aryzsalted...stenecscns ss eset cwt. - 40 643, 574 8 
$ = 453 1,000,427 47 
Total Herring... «<aweeseus 2 cosets $ 79 722,245, 2,090,379 894 
24 Wobsters; inochi sey. 5 Mis. dete ose neces cwt. - 72,926 72,926 2 
$ - 1,403, 257 1,403,257 = 
25 Lobsters; Canned Waccciogreesee ooess sae ee cewt. 33,249 15,691 72,440 33,358 
$ 1,797,467 736,521 3,756, 443 2,143,779 
MT WbAN LOBSERT SE asin Sas ssc wo (eae $ 1,797,467] 2,139,778] 5,159,700} 2,143,779 
QGrlPaMAGkerol, (ese cviccttoe ees ce clew's'c wees cwt. - 58,915 58,915 16 
$ = 560,074 560,074 96 
a7 | “Maekerel pickled vsc.ccc000 00 s00eomrceues cwt. = 29,651 44,066 - 
$ = 268,061 383, 617 - 
Totalemacherel:....2feiiieceescinis ve ee $ - 828, 135 943,691 96 


——— 


\ Unrevised figures. 
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tities and values by classes of home produce in the four fiscal years 1922-1925—con. 
aR eee enna entered iba 


1923 1924, 1925.1 
: : : ae No. 
United United United Ail United United All 
States Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States Countries. 
498 - é71 781 ~ 643 795) 1 
117,422 - 144, 625 188, 720 - 125, 800 157, 460 
6,270 23 8,772 9,110 18 8,012 8,465; 2 
48, 661 290 37,330 39, 102 348 SERS 35,876 
— 629 - 744 883 - 973 996} 3 
24,262 - 32,414 42,794 - 30, 695 31,172 
438 - 12 217 - 24 32 4 
16, 256 - 5,200 8,475 - 1,270 1,579 
29,125 - 25,175 25,822) - 42,319 42,506] 5 
257,529 - 264,431 265,471 - 577,519 578, 886 
199, 272 59,486 98,322 164,06 86, 245 82,231 175,578] 6 
5,609, 998 6,287,815) 3,683,836) 10,398,367/ 9,125,667] 3,053,973 12,636,515 
1,477 8} 1,945 2,447 5 1,061 1,429) 7 
220, 893 ieilv gs 317,361 391,382 1,415 142,021 191,615 
596, 427 - 588, 131 589, 707 - 831,428 835,048] 8 
541,339 - 495,479 496,719 - 659, 609 662, 540 
73,691 - 27,579 29,343 - 25,146 27,103 9 
463, 988 - 195,218 207, 696 - 221, 675 234,939 
1,184 - 324 1,494 - 66, 845 68,612] 10 
21,896 ~ 4,460 14, 600 - 1, 260,416 1,278,279 
771, 128 2,658 1, 231, 638 1,238,051 87,340 1,772,315 1,909,866} 11 
8,093,372 6,291,938) 6,411,992) 13,291,377; 9,214,770] 7,878,668 17,713,727 
126,977 - 98,029 106, 125] 147 83, 640 91,466] 12 
12, 739 70 12,136 12,336 8 12, 058 12,174] 13 
53, 169 353 46, 550 47,771 42 61,799 62,984 
132,533 823 130,840 619, 592 987 128, 268 581,131] 44 
974, 629 6, 748 926, 63 4,326,619 6, 050 1,091, 839 5,168, 700 
138, 262 - 60, 900 60, 912 - 93, 130 94,592) 15 
562,507 =~ 292,797 292, 822 - 416,198 420,499 
13,499 8 14, 872 15,875 4 21,520 22,084] 16 
121, 667 87 141,055 151,677 58 219, 967} 222,632 
14, 585 54 17,061 17,186 - 155259 15,322] 17 
151, 953 974 181,521 183,256 - 157,367 158,306 
1,863,925 8,162) 1,588,555} 5,002,145 6,150} 1,947,170} 6,033,121 
56, 354 = 33, 382 33, 536 - 40,902 41,113} 18 
751,482 - 517,821 520,171 - 589, 744 592, 810 
274, 738 - 264,100 264, 400 - 414,050 414,060]° 19 
483,372 - 723,817 726,327 - 912, 208 912, 268 
35, 855 - 27,357 72,441 - 25,374 60,533) 20 
116,201 - 100, 735 201, 824 - 101,278 221,899 
563] ° 362 218 14,990 46 3 25,055} 24 
4,566 2,075 11,528 160,300 447 16 246, 727 
52.955 = 36, 915 48, 123 110 32,552 58,635] 22 
192,177 - 172,106 224, 229 720 151,570 277, 734 
17 - 13} 1,090,574 - 3,512 994,807] 28 
127 - 99 1,935,049 - 7,393 1,642,016 
796, 443 2,075) 1,008,285} 3,247,729 1,167; 1,172,465) 3,300,644 
ne i a 50, 525 = 46, 236 46,236] 24 
1,041,713 - 1,320, 652 1,320, 652 - 1, 269, 666 1, 269, 666 
20, 205 30,773 22,003 65, 593 24,194 12,967 45,987] 25 
1,215, 854 2,002,168 1,490, 367 4,467, 629 1,451, 105 719,455 2,820, 339 
25257 567 2,002,168} %,811,019) 5,788,281] 1,451,105} 1,989,121] 4,090,005 
104, 868 - 60, 750 60, 750 - 63,379 68,379] 26 
858, 143 - 433,300 433,300 - 504, 561 504, 561 
44,906 - 17,945 54,847 - 45,592 79,156] 27 
397; 483 = 134, 826 297, 908 - 353, 692 572,727 
1,255, 626 - 568,126 731, 208 - 858,253, 1,077,288 
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12.—Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and All Countries in quan- 
ee ——— EE 


1922. 
No. Principal articles by classes. - United United All. United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 


II. Animals and Animal Products (except 
chemicals and fibres)—con. 
Fishery products, n.o,p.—concluded. 


13} MOVStOrss scl aces: cass 14 aaerasta cer arokt tele $ 36 3,799 4,396 - 
2 | Salmon, fresh and frozen..............-+- cwt. 8,875 96,830 106, 702 7,150 
$ 244,436 735 , 064 993,373 149,018 
$ | Salmon, smoked........0pe.0s.es+emspl « cewt. - 115 647 - 
$ ~ 1,951 7,306 5 
Aol Salmon, Canned .cisicisitsctaiete e ciele biactepeaiers cewt. 159,004 5,449 436 , 239 62, 284 
$ 8,473,776 18,457| 6,433,252} 1,358,405 
& | Salmon, dry salted (chum)............-- cwt. - 5,082 84, 234 - 
$ - 2) 185468 221,588 - 
6 | Salmon, pickled....:.....-:scccsceseceee cwt. 5. 9,521 14,570 10 
$ 50 181,278 231,355 294 
Total salmon... <s505c cscs +05 cesta $ 3,718, 262) 945,518} 7,886,874) 1,507,722 
4 | Salmon or lake trout, fresh...........+--- ewt. - 31,141 31,141 - 
$ - 346,569 346, 569 - 
ell Syl BABE Brorich tirititeya: oon eanOUnoe aUDae cwt. - 82,655 82,655 - 
$ - 1,064,388] 1,064,388 - 
9 | SRish? bait ee eats s scent. oo ties reece $ - 65,405 65,405 - 
10) | OeDallibes; iresheecsssuccchitess oeiiten terete cwt. - 83,979 33,979 - 
$ - 118,844 118,844 - 
ii | Whitefish, fresh).....224 5... 00cecsee ss ewt. - 105, 966 105,966 - 
$ - 1,150,511 1,150,511 - 
Motal fisher ee cates ee os leerert $ 5,540,898} 12,572,061) 29,339,887} 3,671,854 
Total fishery products, n.0.p......... $ 5,540,998] 12,606,194) 29,380,957} 3,675, 202 
Furs, hides, leather and their products— 
12 UTS ;ATOSHOG «is ateveterate tii cietes ore seaieie jai teaucsel= $ 13,119 13,955 41,013 24,548 
Furs, undressed— ‘ 
18 OAViOr SiNSden itive setedieis) sv olsle/+.6 ++ bie i NO. 51,257 144, 686 195, 943 59,104 
$ 1,002,800) 2,680,015} 3,682,815} 1,100,798 
14 Fox skins, black and silver.........5.++ No. 860} - 4,948 5,902 1,557 
$ 172,704 865, 763 1,053, 933 202,567 
15 Ox, Sains) Ob HOT. cgaietttscieteis/s)ein eles. c7tlaisi<'e No. 15, 492 26,907 42,728 14,493 
$ 475,862 476,193 959,402 447,623 
16 Marten: SMS 400i o.s.0.010 dg srecorssai0i6ib sie eo patspa.s No. 19,658 34,102 53,825 14,056 
4 $ 551,844 878,060 1,431,071 307,886 
17 Mink: s loins tayaar-ere croc cis <isieis eieceralotetteie No. 43,133 127,561 171,340 47,362 
$ 506,478| 1,270,564) 1,785,764 455,374 
18 Maskratislinsseys< emieiccine c.cieelovale pistsiare No. 629,420} 1,705,787) 2,347,389 934, 226 
$ 943,702} 2,403,952) 3,365,286} 1,600,387 
19 Seal SKINS fe cates. oe kiaicaniebenle: safeties No. 2,458 1,798 256 iene 
$ 52,098 4,400 56,498 10,571 
20 Bur, skingsayOcpy. 4. « «Nee gees eesies Latter at ® 548,081] 1,882,044) 2,460,568 618,780 
21 | Furs, manufactured..cs..s..00. ewsve oe wes $ 62,773 51,301 141,849 17,225 
otal fOCS scares stages sess wo eters $ 4,329,461] 10,526,247; 14,978,199) 4,785,759 
22°) Hides and Skins; NiO:Dac.. tess a's 0.0 ssieieiielatel $ 47,686] 3,936,788} 4,027,427 62,173 
Leather, unmanufactured— 
2S IMGELATNOSS LOBEDOT A: denies akies cle. /icisea seteitels $ 25,031 330,513 360, 248 1,146 
24 Wis Boleleather es, forasie.c.ce ¢scmsre aie s10's1s's atptntege« Ib. 1,738,903} 38,715,634) 5,614,385 542,831 
$ 516,140 1,126,450 1,710,518]. 176,098 
Sb UO PHELleabher vacacces ce Memes ocr ns 30.0 oleate $ 1,149,446] 1,125,604) 2,344,024 772,792 
26 | Other unmanufactured leather............ $ 7,530 304,831 350,410 4,251 
Leather, manufactured— ; 
DF MMB OOS ANG: SHOCK: orci acee-dio ris. sy010 sic: a, tare $ 82,764 162,859 272,346 16,740 
28 | Harness and saddlery...).........2-s+seass $ 155 31,194 34,359 116 
29 | Other manufactures of leather............ $ 5,247 84,010 99,880 24,286 
Total leather... .000..ccecveecwvescccee $ | 1,786,348} 3,165,461) 5,171,785 995,429 
OO air ne 3. os saeaie tte Bs te ass Deveves oi iaa orha'ee BUESLE $ 1,453 135, 522 136,975 2,127 
Meats, fresh— 
Sl eBeoritreslicnire vecsve's-taetes cates stele ewt. 57,973 216,478 283,566 79,878 
$ 662,313] 2,550,093) 3,324,037 530,301 
32 | Mutton and lamb, fresh.............see0 cwt. 7,730} > 69,988 78,970 ~ 
$ 122,177] 1,198,783] 1,342,146 - 
SG ERE OES [reslinectae cite ctoictc¢ sccis's 6 oive's erere otaiaieie cwt, 759 _ 7,146 10,493 1,034 
$ 14,000 175,478 229,442 17,576 
84} Poultry and game,dressed or undressed. § 127,575) . _ 750,490 916,347 122,254 
Meats cured, canned or otherwise prepared— s. 
35 | Bacon and hams, shoulders and sides..... cwt. 986,623} - 1,404 992,080} . 1,008, 183 
$ 22,873,449 47,991! 238,012,480' 29,364, 762 
1 Unrevised figures. 
9 ¥ 
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tities and values by classes of home produce in the four fiscal years 1922-1925—con. 


1923. 1924. 19251. 
United All United United Alt United United All No. 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. z 
1,189 1,504 134 4,016 4,741 283 4,795 6,339] 4 
89, 142 96,773 13, 130 83, 602 98, 207 18,702 87,001 108,945) 2 
778; 158 934, 172 224,593 817,964} 1,060, 146 353, 827 884,538] 1,282,256 
2,049 2,111 1 4 368 - 5 162! 3 
47,710 48, 588 5 77 9,489 - 99 3, 235 
5, 920 321,969 152,631 7,093 540, 635 265,761 14,912 777,264| 4 
178,965} 4,489,509] 3,430,153 145, 87] 7,721,075} 4,787,824 250,495) 10,425,325 
143 133, 348 - 5,716 132,075 - 13,785 178,012) 5 
iT, 182 376, 776 > 18,400 424, 382 - 37,943 498, 404 
16,857 22,276 - 12,326 19,117 972 16,311 23,948) 6 
347, 007 399, 460 - 205, 649 284, 872 22,043 279, 403 389, 107 
1,352,972) 6,248,505} 3,654,751) 1,187,961] 9,499,964) 5,113,694] 1,452,478] 12,598,327 
31,071 31,071 - 34, 344 34,344 - 36, 950 36,950] 7 
304, 194 304, 194 - 337, 974 337,974 - 386, 113 386,113 
56, 446 56, 446 - 84, 168 84,170 - 57,645 57,648] 8 
803, 009 803, 009 - 1,209,079 1,209, 103 - 759, 757 759, 795 
41,000 41,000 = 51,421 51,421 - 63, 254 63,254] 9 
24, 868 24, 868 = 26, 145 26. 145 = 35, 693 35,693) 10 
119, 354 119, 354 - 132, 685 132,685 - 118,375 118,375 
103,931 103, 931 - 106,233 106, 233 - 105,375 105,375) 14 
1,111,078 1,111,078 = 1,147,356 1, 147, 356 - 1,170,392 1,170,392 


13,014,288) 27,502,468) 5,700,077) 13,194,914] 30,448,775] 6,573,622] 13,416,356 33, 269,579 


13,057,031) 27,557,717) 5,700,265) 13,278,220] 30,547,375] 6,573,759] 13,452,896] 33,322,959 


48, 194 86,053 30, 902 7, 748 76,861 10,196 10,071 48,446] 12 
154, 304 213,806 52,468 151,818 205,278 64, 728 126,679 192,084] 13 
3,045,632] 4,152,173 815,733] 2,605,517| 3,436,048] 1,181,808! 2,566,913] 3,762,715 
3,264 5,051 3,850 2,318 7, 287 3,409 527 4,593] 14 
332,476 557, 834 424, 453 219,327 787, 662 331, 659 54, 874 459,417 
49, 184 64,598 49,828 86,544 137, 184 40, 615 67,078 109,047] 15 
864,165} 1,327,782] 1,620,432] 1,600,975| 3,237,676 983,100} 1,257,044] 2,265, 108 
26, 226 40,420 16,943 33, 134 50, 155 31, 118 20,578 51,801] 16 
587,433 898, 454 376,041 751,117] 1,128,960 792,863 473,310| 1,271,222 
137, 980 187,355 64,474 157,234 226, 385 75, 229 125,789 205,494] 17 


1,094,782} 1,574,532 634,047) 1,515,345) 2,198,383 871,473} 1,383,320} 2,305,723 
2,362,006} 3,348,397 979,037} 2,036,139) 3,113,756 729,616} 1,834,323) 2,571,083) 18 
3,527,784) 5,198,682) 1,261,185} 2,816,639] 4,215,481] 1, wee 643] 2,151,744) 3,188,241 


2,741 3,464 4,042 1,199 5,241 2,561 4,573 7,928} 19 
13, 883 24,454 55,458 3,393 58,851 26, 164 15,830 44,677 
1,824,359] 2,472,314 885,329} 2,218,657) 3,130,707) 1,086,835) 2,551,299) 3,663,572] 20 
, 482 92,466 32,374 23, 644 134, 094 28,612 29,161 110,860} 21 
11,375,190} 16,384,744) 6,135,954! 11,762,362] 18,404,723) 6,337,353) 10,493,566] 17,119,981 
7,226,747) 7,399,951 59,858; 5,326,279) 5,654,153 273,932) 6,458,009} 7,163,894) 22 
662,290 668,072 410 515, 257 525,033 366 378, 188 385, 568} 23 


3,148,187} 4,061,657} 1,782,888} 3,912,046] 6,229,227) 2,052,217) 4,796,123] 7,280,169] 24 
1,014,446] 1,343,830 499,957) 1,453,411] 2,165,559 497,355] 1,640,517) 2,324,961 
1,692,469} 2,581,129 588,554) 2,094,201] 2,825,374) 1,153,039] 3,210,642) 4,580,892] 25 


124, 092 131,360 16,329 100,409 117,615 7,397 81,837 92,467] 26 
65, 453) 130,034 29,072 121,352 304,913 111, 125 110, 660 329,348] 27 
21,231 27,475 145 53,110 61,121 166 6,976 19,327] 28 

111,432 150, 686 14,699 334, 008 365,374 1,763 320,353 334,039] 29 

3,691,413) 5,032,586) 1,149,166) 4,671,748) 6,364,989) 1,771,211) 5,749,173) 8,066,602 
249, 645 255, 241 1,479 277, 169 279,250 2,899 372,466 385, 583} 30 
182,640 290, 285 40,014 137,571 203, 594 89,035 86,028 262,309] 31 

2,156,747) 2,932,573 273,603} 1,780,528} 2,307,903 646, 338 938,494) 2,292,024 

85,022 36, 101 295 15,547 17,161 8, 564 1,487 11,672] 32 
827,426 847, 233 5, 890 374,778 403, 860 168, 403 36,190 233, 646 
5,486 7,586 453 8,111 12,410 16,750 66, 084 96,068) 33 
145,021 179,731 7,681 220,994 277,877 238,920} 1,160,817} 1,574,118 
629, 183 815,317 113, 606 208, 112 367,067 175, 563 170,290 414,727] 34 
1,680} 1,015,901 985, 601 3,529 996,245} 1,193, 186 9,525} 1,208,721] 35 


44,257! 22,536,397] 17,876,255 89,103! 18,113,755] 22,034,323 230,640! 22 392.223 
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12. Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and All Countriesin quan- 


No. 


a oO te OO TO 


10 
il 


Principal articles by classes. 


Ii. Animals and Animal Products (except 
chemicals and fibres)—concluded. 


Meats cured, canned or otherwise prepared—con. 


Beef, pickled, in barrels............+++++: ewt. 
Canned meats. nO): - stesso eeteee Ib. 
Eixtractsiof fluid beef...) toe cee © decets » 
Pork, Gry Salted sans serlecue teeters no 
Pork, pickled inibarrelseec te aeaeiicesaer ral 
Allother meats; niOspisc. cere eee tee sees 1 
Total meats............ SAIGOHOCNETS ODE e $ 
Milk and its products— 
Cream, fresh rok gins csinterstors clesoventen setts gal. 
IMGT fre siete atecatecstncsls «1s ofests esse ciclejolahelefetere « gal. 
Butter es xccvirec eas come vn cis oe wrote ar eteele in 
CHGOSOs sis. 10)s aioe aiefistaellormdece canes ge ne: one 
Milk, condensed, canned, preserved, etc. . wee 
Total milk and its products.......... $ 
Oils, fats, greases and waxes— 
Animal oils, neat’s foot, etC.......-.2+065 gal. 
Cod livier-oult tccen-s.cactieemeiens conden mu 
Sogo seers caer co clsstrypse adc anes i 
Whalooil..ouentiesarccstianess eaten seaeee gal 
Other fish ol (25, .icnsrberitacee gee teenies at 
Other fats, greases and waxes— : 
Grease and grease SscrapS........++2eeee0e cwt. 
Te Eee acnccoASrane CuocrREaoee ar obo see 
Lard compounds and substitutes......... ey 
ML allowsnnceeet rmbt ieee tae acseisetere ae 
WAX: wed ae ire etter cia viare suite eee ates sins ae te 1» 
$ 
Total oils, fats, greases and waxes... $ 
Other animal products— 
REDS er sent rata iaiaieis'ePuastese opsisie sia eie nceas doz. 
Glue and! Se] Wo StOCk sy. cate crepes: (se vive ds oie 3 
ITEM Banoo ccs apso Oooo HEOODRe GReEAC bes lb. 
SAUSREO CASINGS: acres tere coc bese cs heats : 
Tae ne oi ae owt 


Total Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and fibres)....... 


1 Unrevised figures. 


1922. 
United United 
Kingdom. States. 
37 4 
512 46 
690,004 3,446 
207, 583 1, 288 
- 2,273 
= 3,510 
2,087 600 
33 , 534 5,965 
- 331 
= 1,908 
3,136,585} 1,180,551 
304, 239 163,930 
24,345,322] 4,899,482 
- 1,671,678 
-| 2.479.080 
=| 4,391,290 
- 311,922 
3,713,709} 3,032,939 
1,444,657 1,080,357 
1, 259 ;429 29,698 
24,007,726 464,189 
161,803 48,946 
2,276,575 844,888 
27,728,958] 5,141,849 
8,112 6,255 
14, 987 2,992 
211 199,213 
105 77,950 
- 8,609 
- 4,808 
- 65,357 
- 27,108 
- 101, 235 
- 21,372 
1,246 38,349 
7,830 152,954 
32,530 19 
471,266 241 
44 15, 653 
351 77,525 
10, 288 34,320 
2,160 7,766 
496,699 372,716 
3,917,870 311,271 
1,839,880 126,851 
1,086 123,536 
1,245 70,590 
162 12,268 
93, 755 305,595 
- 9,413 
- 256,877 
- 308, 060 


70,368,963! 48,391,355 


All United 


Countries. | Kingdom. 


483 = 
5, 676 = 
708,321 163,276 
213,397 52,969 
2'561 “ 
3,606 > 
12,345 13,743 
155,587 222,938 
6,410 2 
68,679 = 
5,836,288] 3,231,479 


555, 150 922,421 
29,826,547] 23,533,221 
1,671,678 = 
2;.479,080 ie 
1,391, 299 = 

311, 922 


8,430,591) 17,527,607 
3,224,390) 6,429,378 
1,338,497] 1,065,504 
25,440,322] 19,428,127 
340, 426 111,794 
5,085,110} 1,006,168 


36,542,237| 26,863,673 
136, 132 1,267 
146, 355 4,593 
203,823 = 

79,942 x 
18/393 z 
12/116 Z 
65,357 145,096 
27/108 71,669 
101,825 = 
21,771 Z 
40,760 301 
169, 126 2,104 
47,959 30,667 
686,394, 442/988 
11,850 1,746 
156,373 21,300 
16,426 z 
82/806 Z 
45,643 = 
10,276 = 


1,392,267 542,654 


4,399,534; 3,158,070 
2,039,352} 1,251,010 


125,100 126 
74,107 7,130: 
12,840 1,091 

536,803 94,393. 

9,413 - 

260,377 - 

314,396 - 


135,798,720! 64,628,261 
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tities and values by classes of home produce in the four fiscal years 1922-1925—con. 


1923, 1924. 1925.1 
= = No. 
United All United United All United United All 
States Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom, States. Countries. 
247 1,173 = 878 2,180 10 315 3,097 1 
4,175 9,172 = 8,487 19,281 211 2,398 26, 216 
- 179, 632 93, 268 539 130, 983 458,488 8,334 512,679| 2 
- 56, 151 31,027 191 39,540 168, 834 1,990 180, 667 
2,650 3,144 = 4, 268 4,736 210 698 eal 
5,694 5,872 = 8,273 9,002 160 1,876 2,366 
- 13,751 21,023 22,361 63,192 369 65,192] 4 
- 223,056 289, 086 - 315,798 916,511 3,540 939, 813 
19 5,368 < = 4,300 2,040 508 19,619] 5 
333 48, 895 > 39, 123 33,815 7,356 241,459 
1,425,713) 7,194,298) 2, 782,087| 1,252,756] 8,177,157] 3,236,529] 1,567,660| 8,980,476] 6 
224,177 590, 267 167,717 227,065 611,151 229, 963 247,336 735,719 
4,037,013) 28,244,664) 18,764,865/ 2,917,531) 22,594,357| 24,613,041/ 2,801,467} 29,032,978 
1,712,241} 1,712,241 -| 2,783,866] 2,783,866 -| 3,384,186] 3,384,186] 7 
2,793,937] 2,793, 937 -| 4,632,030! 4,632,030 -—| 5,520,853} 5,520,853 
856, 039 856,039 —| 2,191,395} 2,191,395 =| 38,088,212] 3,088,212] 8 
189, 301 189,301 = 443,546 443,546 co: 558,315 558,315 
2,423,086) 21,994,578} 4,371,197] 6,394,927| 13,648,968] 15,802,953] 3,437,690| 24,501,981] 9 
79,888) 8,243,138) 1,522,145] 2,418,375] 5,070,691] 5,592,625} 1,181,898] 8,715,962 
59,023] 1,145,489] —1'103'816 33,479] 1,167,770] 1.204544 7,588] 1,269,632] 10 
984,084 20,828,234] 22 153/209 589,098) 23,426,282] 22,658,418 161,951] 24,112,475 
73, 341 303, 348 131, 584 108, 614 489,550 148, 871 89,375 472,583] 11 
895,305} 3,244,913} 1,269,808] 1,491,058] 5,577,265] 1,480,701| 1,044,982] 5, 190,831 
5,843,796) 35,300,804) 24,945,162) 9,577,155; 39,152,862} 29,733,728] 8,475,151] 44,107,172 
1,231 62, 193 ,118 = 96,173 177 12,982 132,243} 12 
385 69, 680 8,346 110, 988 3,638 17, 204 197,820 
217,362 221,640 - 102,076 106,327 - 198,440 207,822| 13 
101, 228 102, 859 = 54, 858 56,912 2 104,027 108, 504 
9,414 9,494 = 8,389 8,389 = 56, 637 56,637] 14 
4,117 4,137 - 5,058 5,058 = 30, 132 30, 132 
108,290 253, 386 154, 246 318, 958 473,204 252,943 528,245 781,188] 15 
31,771 103,440 45,412 170,099 215,511 110, 028 307, 332 417,360 
74,337 74, 359 2 127,475 130, 730 = 137,507 137,609] 16 
24,315 24, 328 f 40, 814 42,062 - 43,040 43,377 
23, 148 26, 836 984 7,957 14,157 s 11,302 29,700) 17 
93, 909 123, 898 8,441 18, 889 70,065 = 26,068 202, 894 
134 42,633 17,542 12 53,342 42,071 10 105,974| 18 
1,641 595,115 245,450 214 745,705 670,301 144] 1,681,462 
~ 29,071 = = 29, 454 2 8 18,492] 19 
- 376,070 8 4 392,309 = 93 238, 787 
14,092 14,639 792 10,597 12, 405 447 18,390 22,100} 20 
108,016 111,915 4,954 76, 153 89,127 3, 202 152,067 180, 439 
16,276 16, 523 2,993 3, 684 7,083 = 3,061 3,438] 21 
3,682 3,736 210 982 1,304 = 825 924 
369,064) 1,515,178 312,821 367,071] 1,729,041 787,169 680,932] 3,101,699 
290,489) 3,613,531] 2,543,510 141,379] 2,890,509] 2,330,830 119,435] 2,690,959) 22 
98,181] 1,410,444 902,576 49,458] 1,027,171 858, 098 48,187] 1,000, 804 
59, 990 61, 225 280 17,073 17,723 180 62,657 63,561) 23 
54,819 116,353 295,641 55,873 513,038 375,410 47,631 918,997} 24 
8,554 13,520 34,473 7,872 54, 561 42,000 6,594 101,895 
322,593 531,651 113, 792 372,922 607,970 178,678 603,827] 1,000,320] 25 
22,398 22,488 = 16,411 16,411 = 18,261 18,261] 26 
291,764 291,986 = 299,707 300, 625 - 362,279 362,871 27 
491,894 492,655 = 472) 494 475,427 = 540, 246 541,840 
55,225,166 135,841,642! 64,421,808] 55,800,064] 140,423,284| 80,402,251] 57,874,208! 163,031, 415 
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1922. 
No. Principal articles by classes. —_—— a 
United United All. United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
IM. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products. 
Cotton and its products— 
A Cotton wast@ssica. 5 een steniete soe ewt. - 1,065 1,195 134- 
$ - 8,884 10, 250 3,076. 
2 Cotton clothing. ........ .tessaeiren s+ «.aehese $ 99,498 1,486 217,902 85,235 
3 | Cotton fabrics and cotton duck........... yd. 46,870 77,341 583, 976 78, 829° 
$ 24,735 126,000 289,245 28,165 
4 | Manufactures of cotton, n.0.p............. $ 30, 739 230,032 382,872 18,222 
Total cotton and its products...... $ 154,972 367, 002 900, 269 134, 698- 
Flax, hemp, jute and their products— 
5 |. Flax fibre and flax tow.......6.... . see $ 100, 643 62, 702 167, 86 62,539: 
Git Other articles; Gea. 12.) See ene orn doe $ 4,503 CM: 14,174 8,472 
Total flax, hemp, ete...............- $ 105,146 10,074 182,039 71, 01% 
Ml Silke anGM ts prOGUGLa waccdousimes castledects oe $ 128, 707 13,308 209,715 135, 823. 
Wool and its products— 
8 WOOL a. is Pete AM olarbovijeraysiaierete oe teeta ae lb. 16,033 1,011,270 1,034,433 32,747 
$ 2,396 235, 563 242,045 16, 448. 
9\1. ‘Clothing, woolj-kmitted........00.000) sem $ 23,576 43,886 186,515 2,326 
10 Wool fabriesa. 326 2. te. i. 8k.. eee $ 4,474 98,774 139, 994 1,082 
il Woollens, s:o:pind. Sosc dos sh caste «og nels $ 12,081 525,469 601, 107 2,629 
Total wool and its products........ $ 42,527 903,692) 1,169,661 22,485. 
Vegetable fibres and their products— _ 
125 |/MBindertt wine. tele «dee enka een cwt. 14, 767 6,811 33, 693 8,37f 
$ 194,178 107,021 431,128 73,997 
Mixed textile products— 
13 URC aC RNAS Ah oA ORE ban Son Eero $ 85, 957 487,364 608, 119 189, 842 
14 | Cordage, ropes and twine................ $ 11,135 13, 420 79, 164 14,996 
15 it Pelt, manutactires of jiveane «so tee e $ 6, 830 8,333 87,726 32,009 
165) "Oileloths wall kinds... deveresssca- sa eeee sq.yd - 440 58,203 6, 365 
$ - 335 24,934 1,168 
1% | Sails, awnings, tents and tarpaulins...... $ - 1,470 Seu - 
Wearing apparel, n.o.p.— 
18 | Braces or suspenders..... GLEN ccs oe $ 32,223 1,690 47,266 94,597 
19 ‘Corsets and'iparts of. . iaad.fi4.....48ee.0 $ 233,598 159 709, 722 272,249 
20 Gloves andinitts...... asi scss se celtetree $ 252 93 29,712 17,270 
Chit Hats and CADSR ye ssencedemes sri cs eee $ 6,988 1,759 22,234 3,386: 
22 | Clothing and wearing apparel, n.o.p...... $ - 2,653 5, 854 -i 
Total Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products «606.05. 82 ce eee 1,020,612) 1,996,634) 4,585,987) 1,077,976 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 
23 |Books and printed matter..............000. $ 93,672 351,069 622,501 135, 658. 
Paper— 
2: Bags,-boxes and cartons .cccccceweswevewe $ 7,042 12,316 71,487 4,728 
25 | Bond and writing paper...............0.5 cewt. - 307 6,497 T5857 
$ = 3,286 84, 125 22,604 
MONE BOO Dapetcrn ac rss sedecmnda anche sheets ewt. 280 42 17,362 1,137 
~ $ 4,681 689 201,764 10,362 
27 | Hangings or wall paper...............0.0- roll 314,106 49,601} 2,359,284 548,231 
: 68,055 10, 664 445,536 72,419 
0) [PeNewsprint paper......0iseacci - «+. stadt al 54,028} 14,106,128]. 15,138,327 222,963 
222,355] 59,891,120] 64,635,627 762,245 
29 Paper board......... [eisi tte'aie'plaisis/01s.0 «ie letsleer dey 694, 642 1,217,403 2,306,525 666, 202 
30 | Roofing paper, all kinds... 29,759 65, 709 168,155 3, 982 
31 | Wrapping paper......... Biciaivle viaicrats, sree : 46,572 2,017 162,625 149,503 
$ 388,504 16,540 1,264, 654 1,214,237 
32 | Other paper and mfrs. of..........00.000- $ 9,888 263,067 355,545 47,892 
Total papers. is... he nee. ee. cele $ 1,424,926! 61,480,794! 69,533,418! 2,804,671 


1Unrevised figures. 
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1924, 1925.1 

United United All United United All 
Kingdom, States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
62 9,072 12,968 530 3,799 9,933 
1,442 107,241 124,832 12,584 59,771 101,703 
92,201 1,794 329, 040 86, 299 4,285 306,381 
18,047 26,385 528, 426 233,275 9,975 977,511 
13,400 10,458 299,430 112,944 3,213 506, 342 
24,553 23,139 85,729 18,170 19,316 15,845 
131,596 142,632 839, 031 229,997 86,585 990,271 
64, 955 120,537 185,522 118, 150 171,078 400, 046 
5,372 14, 867 28,140 6, 262 16,402 29,858 
70,327 135, 404 213, 662 124, 412 1875475 429,904 
264, 484 7,169 655,556 217,468 13,085 392,981 
706,028} 5,261,895) 6,009,079} 1,045,292] 4,553,166) 5,625,265 
259,592] 1,674,005] 1,947,234 534,984) 1,887,791) 2 24 

5, 265 12,525 209, 551 63, 794 14, 165 331, 
60 18,651 32,576 693 5,713 21,701 
11, 144 97,2038 165,406 14, 105 141, 199 194,775 
276,062} 1,802,384] 2,354,767 613,576] 2,048,868} 2,982,599 
10, 646 93, 926 139,193 986 114,214 133,838 
93,184] 1,036,271) 1,446,453 11,200] 1,347,916] 1,562,942 
291,259 767,332] 1,157,914 281,988] 1,021,450] 1,429,054 
20,731 4,276 76, 042 17,350 9, 764 93, 323 
47,257 12,164 260, 157 95,281 36,099 386, 281 
88, 569 12,823 923,871 = 40 186,405 
35,225 3,357 94,214 = 35 85,091 
~ 196 8,516 = 743 11,440 
17,194 198 66, 254 7,636 - 34,122 
313, 141 25 617, 812 476, 856 8,934 728,141 
20 465 31,596 90 6 166, 933 
190 446 57, 91¢ 1,581 692 71,569 
ma = 50 a a i 
1,596,930} 3,948,445] 8,055,083) 2,145,762] 4,894,415] 9,711,720 
193,339 410, 137 898,921 196,901 533,884] 1,030, 930 
895 443 64, 385 4,996 5, 855 61,220 
2,348 7 20,694 1,412 - 19,541 
21,644 75 217, 650 16,003 - 198,635 
115 197 42,523 O15 - 22,604 
1,222 1,066 310, 608 9,984 - 199, 264 
733,292 90,971] 2,765,137 776,521 92,689] 2,909,139 
85,466 20,251 361,950 105, 436 18, 729 385,161 
689] 23,221,367] 23,564,808 177,335] 24,305,341] 25,027,889 
3,072] 87,346,673] 88,711,451 540,709] 89,121,407) 91,808,330 
835,479] 2,288,965] 3,389,186 788,148} 2,173,810} 3,327,966 
~ 2,455 176, 145 71 5,460 160, 607 
136, 934 28, 506 422,013 160,547 4,916 442,304 
1,094,668 147,745} 3,153,515] 1,269,617 16,510) 3,234,560 
68,231 396, 099 573,072 72,216 384, 722 566, 167 
2,110,678! 90,203,772! 96,957,9621 2,807,180! 91,725,9931 99,941,910 


1923. 
United All 
States. | Countries. 
5, 935 6,156 
69, 395 73,112 
1,493 366, 262 
62,797 900,806 
35, 759 339,315 
63,048 115,021 
169, 695 893,710 
260,020 331,488 
2,31€ 17,176 
262,336 348, 664 
35,750 391,015 
8,614, 609 8,667,400 
2,341,330 2,363, 931 
20,480 171, 630 
41,058 58, 688 
137, 638 161,185 
2,540,506 2,755,434 
48,062 75,199 
533,372 777, 354 
824,399 1,054, 042 
19,879 83, 655 
15,151 224,058 
20 103,141 
15 36,807 
382 6,211 
i) 60, 997 
323 816,911 
60 138, 297 
996 29,049 
69 577 
4,432, 767 7,850, 843 
375,830 656, 499 
2,813 63,561 
480 18,439 
5,193 194,280 
65 43,626 
480 298, 596 
64,017 2,284, 781 
12,297 329,308 
18,836,245) 20,130,454 
67,742,776| 72,667,826 
1,534, 250 2,411,233 
101,139 194, 210 
53,245 391,100 
255,248] 2,887,376] 
400,060 521,551 
70,054,256| 79,567,941 


No. 


m= Wa me 


So 
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No. 


CO BAP WO We 


-_= 
—) 


23 


Principal articles by classes. 


IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper-concluded. 


Logs and round timber— 


ECO POStBee x. s aise c BAUR w/a cas RES 
NUOOSS CODA Mc des oc scans sine ces ee M ry 
ors) hardwood. .<c<. sent men swiss eee a $ 
Mo gs, oprah Pe). Doe eee vated. 5 he Cred $ 
Logs; all other;:n.0 ips. esaeeeee seen $ 
Masts and sparse... cena eek «teen $ 
Piling: 200.2 ry 2eesenteesd oelae ee eee ai 
Poles, hop, hoop, telegraph and other.... $ 
Railroad tiestiah cca tee oe oon cere a5 
Saw-mill and planing-mill products— 
Planks\and boardsejcsssese sce ene M a 
Timber, square, Douglas fir............. M - 
Timber, square, white pine.............. M “ 
Timiber,. square,other, RiO.ps.. «20 - eee $ 
Other saw-mill and planing-mill products— 
Knees and futtGoks. i... cece ete «<1 aati $ 
Laths:t. cee. pees bnciee taecen lowers M 
$ 
Pickets:: 20: ocererna eons vere water $ 
Shingles. ta. cee ae meena ene M 
$ 
ShoOOKS ec si ateta es AOR s costae ees $ 
Other unmanufactured wood— 
Eirewood..Oee o£ s.dasccene ckbins iss saline cord 
$ 
Pulp wood airaiaasce nF Bleoth ava ns Madsed cord 
$ 
Spool wood aie sits clas-oce motel earce A Ae ee | 
Total wood and wood products, 
unmanufactured................. $ 
Wood and wood products, manufactured— 
Cooperage, barrels, empty.............. $ 
Pails, tubs, churns and other hollow wood- 
CD WALE Heat es atlas see cette oxo nreetae $ 
Staves and headings.................5.0. $ 
Wood pulp— 
Pulp hates (Kral). ascnacee eee eects cwt. 
$ 
Sulphite; bleached sswesteniesnse eee cwt. 
$ 
Sulphite, unbleached....................- ewt 
$ 
Mechanically ground pulp................ cewt 
$ 


Other manufactures of wood— 
Doors, sashes and blinds 
Furniture 


Matchos, teetntes ins, Mee Me 25 
iMatohiaplints: 02 os... see Bie si 
Mouldings, trimmings, etc 


i a i i as 


Total wood manufactured......... 


Total Wood, Wood Products and 
PAPCR RS PEG Re eS wos ehed 


1Unrevised figures. 


1922. 
United - United All 


Kingdom. States. Countries. 


- 38,020 
= 77,932 

- 1, 469, 695 

40, 200 152,099 
or 415,354 
5, 936 729,413 
25 5,272 

2 1,102,430 

= 122, 699 

~ 751,679 

= 1,214,411 

= 1,071,892 

113, 223 1,158,630 
5,346, 363 39 012,295 
1,851 46, 934 
49,038 1,147,410 
1,339 1,797 
177,814 203,247 
75, 103 300,518 
s 4,986 

12 971,070 

90 6,092, 657 
2,760 263, 114 
241 2,231, 904 
1,054 7,632,418 
52,857 602,740 
= 12,257 

4 83,712 

= 825, 967 

= 9,879, 150 
804,401 840, 529 
6,710, 628 71,505, 085 
3,896 48,549 
3,377 22,824 
470 26, 687 

a 2,377,556 

= 7,906, 872 
1,697 1,859, 501 
13,740 8,325,617 
346, 179 2,861,470 
1,291, 656 9,236,296 


1,787,778} 3,297,127} 5,336,710 
5,218,426] 4,713,491] 10,456,092 


39, 224 2,140} " 119,346 
9,122 89, 657 230,124 
22,347 205, 233 239, 555 
= ilps = 88, 989 

660, 532 10,500 745, 064 
1,290 1,388 7,094 


7,435,069] 27,513,964) 38,264,883 


15, 664, 295| 148,065,672! 179,925,887 


. 387,629 


United 
Kingdom. 


3,229 
9,091 


315, 699 
10,398,367 
2,019 
64,840 
2,026 
191,599 
154,743 


2 


11,517,368 


1,051 
4,477 
854,517 
1,888, 864 
1,857,508 
2,771,164 


15,468 
25,101 
15,029 
102,517 
330,885 
1,003 


5,376,671 


19,834,368 
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5854—31 


CSCO etRomO we 


ee 
wo om S 


i 
oe 


po ft 
a= 


-_ 
i? 2) 


on 2D = 
nn — a —) 


1923, 1924, 1925.1 

United All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
66, 934 66, 934 - 92,037 92,037 - 95, 257 97,357 
at oat 86, 947 - 37,937 140, 637 - 40,007 122,709 
1,205,405 1,931,452 - 814,077 2,799,485 - 776, 324 2,103,205 
145, 161 196, 663 79,914 210,556 304,591 97,300 171,388 286, 584 
179, 198 180,261 = 286, 655 287,657 - 192,409 192,815 
1,307,871 1,357, 294 6, 733 2,346, 444 2,699, 225 VES 2 ;086, 667 2,272,694 
42 5,611 - - 6,542 = 2,936 6,277 
1,237,315 1,459, 930 - 1,672,830 1, 941, 859 - 2,566, 914 2,814, 322 
107,535 . 130,019 - 185, 402 224,612 - 202,774 240,052 
1,282,996 1,300,591 - 2,456, 184 2,469, 721 - 2,974, 565 2,987,171 
485,970 924, 907 - 769, 641 1,102,809 327,860 795,436 1,527,493 
376, 902 699, 378 = 548 , 915 851, 234 PBS ZW) 598,494 1,057,341 
1,748,478 2,199,133 284,373 1,836,756 2,349,853 235, 248 1,633,051 2,002, 247 
49,727,219] 64,020,422 10,791,102) 58,104,459 76,043, 496 9,224,366] 48,140,607) 61,356,009 
7,641 51,811 11,505 17,530 118,084 20,352 15,981 84,348 
154, 641 1,173,988 352, 288 418,351 3,314, 923 519,918 SWAT IA lil 1, 940, 262 
53 2,079 2,744 201 3,320 1, 056 301 3.693 
Pe 192, 950 260, 856 8,035 280,214 91,031 9,536 144, 962 
48, 632 292,501 284, 745 945,759 1,479,494 173, 136 191, 617 391,367 
5, 882 6,051 - 18,120 18,120 - 28,941 28,941 
Por al 1,401,297 1,059 1,592,170 1,611, 923 - 1,657, 962 1,668, 423 
8,167,961 8,313, 267 7,260 9,716,066 9,836, 960 , 9, 584, 832 9,637,240 
484,813 524,910 7,479 501,651 518,032 6, 634 453,134 471,513 
2,599, 691 2,622,035 21 2,484, 757 2,519, 734 2938 2,557, 898 2,595,504 
10,463,921] 10,528,319 74 9,104,345 9,206, 873 1,656 9,322,854 9,423,184 
14, 207 543,309 6,887 8,330 677,433 78, 748 14, 946 726,306 
11,723 11,912 - 23,033 23,139 20 12,365 12,970 
69, 183 70,333 - 148, 303 148, 990 120 81,548 85,855 
1,096, 462 1,096, 462 - 1,444, 693 1,444, 693 - 1,398, 237 1,398, 237 
10,755,655} 10,755,655 - 14,322,714] 14,322,714 - 14,137,774] 14,137,774 
41,105 428,734 370,111 40, 150 410,261 566, 549 8,580 575,129 
$4,991,454) 103,508,179} 12,431,992] 100,723, 441 126,946,062} 11,105,145] 90,011,017 109, 093,950 
6, 643 29,138 - 4,442 29, 833 - 4,25] 53, 964 
- 6,171 2,890 69 3,649 715 - 4,063 
12,426 35,419 9,614 25, 856 57,154 12,158 15, 938 58,876 
2,961,275 2,961,275 - 3,023, 204 3,023, 204 - 2,748, 554 2,748,554 
9,262, 393 9,262,393 - 9,521,234 9,521,234 - 8, 274, 645 8,274, 645 
2,968,032 3,182,625 224 2,971,103 3, 224, 350 6, 759 3,042,171 3,410,407 
12,311,574] 13,073,289 974) 12,263,572} 13,119,317 32,656) 11,531,111] 12,608,449 
2,996, 755 4,459,028 679,459 3,311,540 4,550,227 5 111 4,181,717 4,739,768 
7,684,263] 11,098,374 1,813,458 9,015,616} 12,401,068 13,825} 10,804,378} 12,417,376 
3, 927,527 6, 385,895 1,784,734 4,238,495 6,509, 200 853,150 4,588, 120 5,506, 484 
5, 967,306 9,542,892 2,966,424 7,397,834] 11,132,177 1, 244, 396 6,918,111 8,264, 771 
512 130,195 55,651 716 249,761 32,396 191 198,417 
75,353 228,140 31,196 24,356 211,408 94,501 34, 359 360, 906 
132,119 160,529 22,311 78,617 120, 828 21,738 56,469 102,472 
153 157,423 - 122,483 151,625 44 27,653 43,312 
3,650 482,013 515,638 192 520,074 434,456 - 519, 709 
4,515 7,639 3,416 2,633 13, 653 1,396 17,782 33, 726 
35,941,521) 45,023,586) 5,862,485) 38,840,483) 48,551,833 2,258,320) 37,778,545| 43,543,234 
191,363, 061| 228,756, 205| 20,598,494! 230,177,833 273,354,778 16,367,546] 220,049, 439] 253,610,024 
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eee 


No. 


Principal articles by classes. 


V. Iron and its Products. 

Chromite (chromic iron)........ ...++++++ ton 

TRON Ove). cateaciaikiver sists weeks ore ie ears 
Farm Implements and Machinery— 


Cream separators and parts of.........-.- 
Harvesters and binders...........-+-+++: 


Payarakeste aevccniecc ereln ie rtsreiaostertanetes 
Mowing machines’. sce .+<iciso <osiau ss ec mes 
TROAPCIS ast ear rete tel cetctnte eyecare vaste =r 
Gultivatorseoe mesic chine eee si ainereels 
1D ll Pern cec COUR Aotibs Sa aoaer <crsin ee 
EL ATTOWS scecie oeieienicloreleetreiieieieie srereemenls No. 
$ 
Ploughs-and partsiol. jase oes cect ones $ 
SOS RCRA na kat cle ees Gale ORen ne Bow. $ 
Garden and farm tools..........-.+-e+0e: $ 
Spades and showelae,....-:.-s---.0+-cnen 
ce ied machines, separators and parts 
OFS... PEE case eee vd ecaes 
Other farm implements and machines. $ 
Parts of farm implements and machines, 
DO’Diris carseat etentete siei= oes ees 


Total farm implements and machinery $ 


Engines and boilers— 


Tnternal combustion engines and parts of. No. 
$ 


Locomotives and parts of.,....... . + «. $ 
Steam engines and parts of............... $ 


Hardware and cutlery— 


Bolts and nuts cewt. 


Grit eis Zan Gh GOR BORO CSUR Cooo COR OUR cc ice: $ 
Hardware, n.0.p 


$ 
Nails, brads, apie and tacks, all kinds. ot 


Niele ewan Grsererasierelchaiererniefe (elerateistetererarsteteennrert cwt. 
$ 
Needles and pins, all kinds.............. $ 
Derowss alle kinds ety ssctciasre asics ose: $ 
Total hardware and cutlery.......... $ 


Machinery (except agricultural)— 


Adding and calculating machines......... $ 
WRAWIN MMO WEIS. oie. v:cis sole cosas sists sete ae No. 
$ 
Linotype machines and parts of.......... $ 
Sewing machines and parts of............ $ 
AL MOV LORS serel itereislatileegsisiesters:s.a ater ere No. 
Washing machines, domestic, and wringers $ 
Electric vacuum cleaners and parts....... No. 
$ 


Total machinery (except agricultural) $ 


1 Unrevised figures. 


United 
Kingdom. 


9,308 
114, 133 


290,981 


3,755 
27,192 
106, 285 
38,011 
325 
4,215 
27,876 
108, 815 
12,886 


Ny 


297, 404 


35, 104 
2,127 
16,131 


192, 166 
1,625 
134,119 
41,929 


1922. 
United United All 

Kingdom. States. Countries. 
~- 1,750 1,750 
- 21,201 21,201 
20 4,765 4,785 
100 16,058 16, 158 
618 41,175 192,432 
342 6 2,161 
70,708 2,549 449,013 
192 1 1,229 
1,071 25 49,239 
443 39 4,943 
do,Sa2 De Ge (Hh 369, 762 
- - 115 
- - 12,901 
18 316 3,005 
965 28,324 180, 158 
- 25 3,168 
- 3,443 499,700 
448 245 3, 742 
10,757 19,015 134, 063 
73,956 253,720 1,465,919 
= 313 5,141 
44,653 550 95, 504 
33 35, 253 195,555 

- 131,741 688,60 
34,145 19,386 221,843 
92,204 45,234 785,469 
371, 642 583,005) 5,345,308 
38 326 649 
118, 169 40,789 220,555 
- 3,487 1,207,411 
- 3,811 52,190 
2,974 847 9,127 
17,638 5,751 69,414 
560, 956 1,465 804,709 
4,350 32,600 89, 554 
400 2,258 14, 152 
5,128 19, 567 105,708 
2,122 5,039 23,267 
14,680 36,655 123, 696 
286 39,049 46,594) 
30 163 13, 449 
603, 068 135,250) 1,253,124 
45,0388 Soul 126,199 

3,423 1 4,01 
20,222 6 26,819 
- 17,051 19,126 
76, 176 112,485 715,569 
1,480 38 2,631 
119, 684 3,010 201,920 

17,560 1,536 22,68 
685, 492 695,198) 2,581,018 


731, 238 
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tities and values by classes of home produce in the four fiscal years 1922-1925—con. 


1923. 

United All 
States. | Countries. 
1,302 1,302 
16,431 16,431 
2,207 2,207 
12,510 12,510 
90,008 176, 190 
3 5, 925 
608 1,091, 206 
3 913 
147 37,826 
2 8,091 
93 525, 889 
- 933 
- 99,434 
980 1,800 
38, 760 125, 685 
41 3,653 
5,001 603,316 
1, 848 2,540 
72,934 95, 966 
609,476 1,086,411 
309 6,327 
32 168, 489 
27,183 177,301 
279,548 694, 128 
18,314 261,217 
154, 367 917,508 
1,346, 840 6,066, 893 
187 283 
39,400 56, 823 
1,584, 875 1,699, 590 
21,014 22,000 
483 8,936 
4,376 64.971 
1,141 208,470 
61,550 148,197 
1,699 24,708 
11,105 151, 184 
8,237 137,507 
36,401 535, 310 
8,319 26,005 
104 4,921 
122,996 1,139, 058 
4,625 119,151 
31 3,717 
238 31,206 
4,516 4,516 
71, 333 876,571 
25 1,698 
1,742 138,934 
318 42,876 
623,046 2,460,207 


1924, 1925.1 
United United All United United All 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
= 3,221 3,221 - ~ 

= 56, 745 56, 748 - - - 

= 7,765 7,765 2 5, 834 5, 836 

= 27, 871 27,871 17 26,174 26,191 

5, 683 43,052 82,185 25, 301 60, 765 108, 698 
1,265 3 11,066 94 19 6,617 
221, 288 2,955 2,066,038 16,413 2,689 1, 220, 186 
389 50 2,475 105 111 2,766 
13,197 1,601 107, 134 3,535 3,608 120,374 
1,031 115 18,889 171 204 14, 864 
63, 779 6, 774 1,263,483 10,699 11,854 957,695 
5 - 1,709 - - 1,161 

528 - 150, 120 - - 105, 893 

1 935 4,077 30 ¥, 152 9,213 

120 82,232 251,715 1,343 112,968 579,085 

13 3 3,355 22 7 4,903 
1,451 175 482,398 2,613 706 749,988 
676 1,342 Dy fo - - - 
13,279 67,600 190, 187 9,679 59,013 285,757 
26,495 110, 236 1,119, 827 31,599 184, 532 1,630, 908 
e 640 18,546 e 28,093 
72,385 2,369 230, 962 57,409 433 183,388 
21 2,594 243,460 53 3,122 230, 189 

528 215,668 1,334,793 - 340,506 2,606, 584 
36,213 46,328 517,358 22,441 103,972 742,865 
204,712 230,066 1,281,313 165,213 480,407 1,793,059 
659,679 812,290 9,339,519 346,328 1,365,175| 11,342,712 
137 15 857 75 85 470 
17,937 13,0/5 90,112 10, 464 10, 853 81,713 
- 930, 747 1,023,307 - 13,483 21,021 

- 7,485 30,980 = - - 

14, 862 496 23, 033 5,005 148 12,480 
106, 615 4,533 172,618 32,498 1,210 80,387 
91,328 296 1,124, 764 332, 827 183 1,269,701 
5,117 104,006 162,457 59,446 95,891 214, 698 
1,201 1,114 32,284 874 413 26, 948 
12,562 6,686 216,672 9,380 2,830 156,188 
51,007 12,844 240, 057 1,987 1,693 61,217 
197,585 55,971 963,006 9,062 6, 902 246, 803 
75, 868 309 142,433 133,217 126 174,301 
1,355 2,625 29,811 876 507 8,397 
490,430 174,426 2,811, 761 577,306 107,649 2,150,475 
46,126 590 255,081 6,125 9,904 278, 257 
2,844 - 7,256 2,164 - 5,049 
15,172 - 50,485 12,319 - 40,761 
- 3,584 3,584 - 5,448 5,448 
8,286 16,474 1,515,051 2,736 6,493 2,149,436 

2 27 74 757 37 814 

563 2,355 4,848 97,149 1,978 100,416 
41,773 235 43,287 30,178 649 35,352 
- - ~ 23,318 1 27,916 

- - - 835, 613 13 1,014,429 
463,568 955,345| 3,755,916| 1,218,406 417,916| 5,043,587 
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Principal articles by classes. 


V. Iron and its Products—concluded. 
Rolling mill products, n.o.p.— 


Bars:and rods... teen. ca pete asec series by 
TRUS Sicace. cn oetecis ee oe RRO ae ton 
$ 
Rlates:andisheets:..<. .seeicne ences asain $ 
Stritetural steels. 00 toe ace ase eieias ae 
Total rolling mil! products, n.o.p..... $ 
Tabing-and! pipers: Je cee at eee $ 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets— 
Billets, ingots and blooms................ ton 
$ 
Blerro-silicon), et... nesses cee cee aera ton 
$ 
H Bpk:dh go)) Per ne a mnees «co ain Ge ARO OL kc ton 
$ 
Yotal pigs, ingots, ete................. $ 
Vehicles— 
Automobiles#ireizhtes..eceecaseit cee No. 
$ 
Automobiles, passenger........-.2..+000% No. 
$ 
Automobiles sparisou.s ac. ton ec coee $ 
Bieyeles and: partstol. jae eo es mw ted 
Cars and coaches, railway, and partsof.. $ 
Dractors andypartse ni tee es oe No. 
$ 
TotalivehicleS:s2.-3:. he eee onc a tcenis $ 
Wire— 
Wire tbar bedieanan. animes aertecer heraes ewt. 
$ 
Wireswoventencing.. ...sienisiee: cert rae $ 
@ther wireqn:0.D40.. cet ose eee $ 
Total wire........... HR erin ao at Ae $ 
Other iron and its products— 
Castings, NolpewnccLn tines soe eee $ 
Horo gs, Mette sa. 2 een ee eee $ 
Muri tire ..fey eee 6s. ee seme nee $ 
Guns, rifles and firearms, all kinds....... $ 
Lampstand Jantems.-. 4.95.80... eek $ 
Seales and weighing beams............... $ 
Scraparoncvancdstecls. seen os eee $ 
Stoveswallkindsicyaeetee ene co eee $ 
Tinware and enameled ware...........- os aD 
Tools, hand or machine, n.o.p.........--- $ 
1 Total Iron and its Products.......... $ 
VI. Non-ferrous Metals and their Products. 
Aluminium, in bars, blocks, ete............ ewt. 
oe 
o 
Aluminium, manufactures of................ $ 
Brass and its products— 
Brass; old and! Scrap... -...4cjjci..0.0.0.+.-00 eer oe 
Brass in bars, rods, sheets, tubing, etc.... ewt. 
$ 
WAS ase Vel Ves ma clobies coieitetesah iain s,c1s:9 brane $ 
Brass) Mirs sOrsNO.p a. cc ceae isin 2.c1cs bela $ 
Tota! brass and its products......... $ 


1 Unrevised figures, 


ry 


1922. 
United United All United 

Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
94 324 5,432 2 
20,095 19,231 277,096 127 

= 16, 742 16,833 - 

= 685, 442 689,103 = 

= 4,555 Devon - 

- 229 1,235 - 

- 17,892 152,770 - 
29,095 727,120 1,124,200 127 
354, 639 16, 939 1,232,039 104,000 
- 16 16 93 

- 912 912 2,032 
421 10,187 11,083 133 
27,097 506, 407 568, 583 9,321 

224 2,287 ous - 

4,205 49,219 53,424 = 
31,302 556,538 622,919 11,353 
97 1,296 67 
45,496 8,450 611,185 50, 612 
2,804 100 13,428 12, 845 
1,810,384 57,902 7,421,619 9,110,752 
363, 160 116, 129 1,151,453 425,597 
492 900 9,704 ta pes 

- 300, 625 Qt doo - 
2,222,831 610,499) 12,113,847 9,587,111 
- - 11,458 560 

- - 42,832 1,631 
28,527 222 41,852 82,683 
77,389 3,627 242,887 164,084 
105,916 3,849 327,571 248,398 
2,718 171,055 197, 647 145 
1,924 50, 932 52,856 1s 
32,346 3,029 57,488 17,089 
Lavon 1,569 11,405 772 
44,472 1,507 58,031 100, 368 

5,791 14,306 84, 442 4 

7,090 658, 868 706, 510 = 
8,197 24,212 62,108 11,860 
1,582 7,164 59,383 496 
93,584 112,811 336,004 60, 754 
4,758,888] 4,693,020) 28,312,272) 11,556,627 
323 30,365 60, 306 7.475 
6, 767 Dll, LOS 1,188,808 136, 929 
290 14,29 322, 799 1,025 

= 33, 853 33, 930 - 

- 199.752 200.214 - 

63 30 93 - 

1,972 398 2,370 - 
89.314 1,601 133.871 111,983 
5.198 7.652 19,329 1h. 647 
96.484 209, 403 355,784 127,630 
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1923. 1924, 1925.1 
United All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
557 10, 134 2,050 3,448 34,367 193 b Wis 7 8, 140 
24,934 404, 539 79,657 187,274 1,503,101 8,988 75, 885 416,350 
10,751 14,461 - 12, 145 22,193 - 3,724 6,814 
290,325 417, 613 - 326, 442 568, 305 = 91,888 188 637 
2,829 3,598 - 3,708 11,475 140 i yeuillehs) 12,790 
220 466 - 130 4,057 7 42 2, 06° 
12,705 43,071 - 10,231 442,419 2,500 3,056 206, 032 
330, 793 868,821 79,657 527,655| 2,525,300 11, 628 174,014 823,809 
28,101 1, 266.306 180, 994 12,339 1,992,156 195,091 12,010 1,208,061 
- 148 - = 621 - - 1,622 
- 3, 754 - = 22,016 - - 54,208 
23,380 23, 646 - 28,695 28,776 - 24,619 24, 61° 
943,006 962,528 - 1,027, 285 1,033,685 = 836,05 836, 05§ 
40,813 40,813 = 45,000 45, 084 - 12536 12,817 
833,221 833,221 - 1,008,453 1,010, 265 - 943,802 248, 768 
1,776, 227 1,799,503 - 2,035,738 2,065,966 = 1,259,184 1,318,358 
5 3,720 2,446 18 15,396 1,341 9 11,713 
1, 689 1,444, 549 1,057,541 12,826 5,496, 272 365, 886 17,565 4,018,419 
143 45,108 8,088 150 54,522 05 Ol 132 44,317 
73,402} 25,606,350 5,575, 140 60,368} 27,246,025 2,656, 764 41,702} 22,011,970 
134, 957 2,355,066 663,338 435,225 4,162,787 350, 738 119, 339 4,911, 736 
1,998 24,126 215 2,32¢ 92,735 100 68° 47,481 
217,167 234, 267 - 910,208 950,397 - 91,305 ee 
- - - - - - 10 
~ - - - - - 182,873 182,915 
472,607) 29,725,341 75297, 259 1,437,067} 38,033,406 3,379,270 455,859) $1,401,839 
2 123,890 - = 70,400 ~ 28 35,391 
6 456, 837 ~ - 278,608 - 134 132, 067 
370 105,720 152, 854 1,017 204, 187 81,238 282 172,619 
24,156 1,438,814 175,157 22,823 1,520,300 173,108 3, 28° 850, 060 
24,532 2,001,371 328, O11 23,849 2,003,095 254,346 3,705 1,154, 746 
256,176 266,901 208 250, 774 259, 524 76 157,175 191, 345 
399,070 402, 366 9,990 309,339 319, 367 - 13, 694 14,831 
273 28,818 9,812 1,389 40,061 A 7H 198 55,674 
204 1,022 1,809 210 2,244 25018 20 2,376 
482 113,410 90,419 1,089 110,326 13,354 528 50,298 
10, 629 52,181 1,133 6, 876 48,453 989 LHS 36,088 
2,065, 797 2,142,627 - 1,221, 699 1,237,224 - 741,578 163,455 
23,766 74,212 8,908 42,165 106,738 1123 44,780 128,775 
2,744 49,925 778 3,166 55, 112 4,386 2,007 48,934 
66, 603 268, 936 48,989 39, 304 296,418 30, 858 20, 989 303, 588 
9,409, 265 51,137, 912| 9,872,536) 9,091,971) 66,975,571) 6,689,169] 5, 063,148) 57,405,940 
121,391 145, 155 16,497 80,999 155,915 45,572 71,190 226, 530 
2,077,072 2,506, 182 361,336 1,639,483 3,225,479 1,030,616 1,582,973 5,135,366 
27,398 361, 669 11,637 58,710 996, 133 36, 216 73, 528 775,181 
73,733 73,736 564 56, 563 Bf, 127 8,804 66,227 83, 132 
551,614 551, 643 5, 156 457,359 462,515 72,824 491, 684 650, 609 
3 3 - 1 10 - é 256 
55 55 ~ 302 302 - 62 4,608 
502 167,897 106,264 1,269 182,575 124,950 1,061 198, 366 
15,293 42,072 16,738 12,781 47,125 22,789 10, 624 53,566 
567, 464 761,667 a 128,158 471,711 692,517 220,563 503, 431 907,149 
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12. Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and All Countries in quan- 


1922, 
No. Principal articles by classes. ee 
. x United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
VI. Non-ferrous Metals and their Products— 
concluded. 
Copper and its products— 
1 | Copper, fine, contained in ore, matte, 
TECULUS; OC 2. casera asuine sce neers ewt. 50,870 52,469 103,339 146,790 
$ 382,451 646, 966 1,029,417 1,203,191 
2 hn Copper, DUSTED Sc a. coceiststels a siete ante aeons ewt. - 292,727 292,727 - 
$ - 4,241,468 4,241,468 - 
8 | Copper, pig, old and serap.............+.- cewt. - 23,876 50,857 - 
$ = 221,662 579,531 - 
4 | Copper in bars, sheets, plates, wire, etc... $ 35,040 111,222 478,689 15,665 
Total copper and its products........ $ 417,491) 5,221,318] 6,329,105] 1,218,856 
Lead and its products— 
6 | Lead, metallic, contained in ore, etc...... cwt. - 44,867 44,867 - 
$ = 175,781 175,781 - 
G.)>Lead.in, pigsyetes:-c5.ereee. = sated alee ewt. 78,912 37 364,312 17,961 
$ 369,083 157 1,543,186 81,063 
Total lead and its products.......... $ 369, 083 175,938] 1,718,967 81,063 
Nickel, cobalt and their products- 
7 Cobalt, metalligawacunmece acuminate Ib. - 32,818 59,410 1,401 
$ = 98 , 222 141,134 3,203 
Sil, Cobalt, alloys ant saeeie sores tee 1a. retires lb. 5, 754 ~ 7,078 2,025 
$ 31,511 - 38, 369 10,382 
9 | Nickel, fine, contained in ore, matte or cwt. 55,366 6,505 62,943 163, 683 
speiss 930, 677 120,900 1,076, 192 2,497,413 
10 Nickel, fine 5 22,407 46,104 7,071 


153 780,345 1,613,510 169, 326 
962,341 999,467| 2,869,205] 2,680,324 


Precious metals and their products— 


li | Gold-bearing quartz, nuggets, etc........ $ 326] 2,582,724 2,532,050 - 
12 Silver contained in ore, concentrates, etc. oz. - 8,211, 653 321) \6De - 
= 2,031,383 2,031,383 - 
13 SILVEr OUMNH. o25 a8 assis nee afeieteleverere wive artes OZ. 5,610,024 3,558,3/1] 10,839,767 4,015,212 
$ 3,634, 297 2,241,301 6,679,921 2,729,068 
14 Jewelers’ SWEEPINGS......ce.ccsscrccesece $ 200 218, 694 218,894 1,000 
Total precious metals and their 
products...... PR opr testinc es eee $ 3,634,823) 7,087,447] 11,526,593} 2,730,668 
15 |Zine and its products... 00... $ 189, 499 2,477| 2,448,741 461,264 
16) | Dlectriciapparatus. gassct cose. ceeectomete $ 152,731 97,897 485,321 464,958 
Total non-ferrous Metals and their -——|---_ |__| 
PrOGUCtS eee oe eee ae $ 5,997,576) 14,687,260} 27,885,996] 8,107,032 
Vii. Non-metallic Minerals and their Products 
17 | Clayandiclayaproducts 0s 4a<cie0- onscreen $ 1,894 91,746 257,624 4,973 
Coal and its products— 
18 (CONE ronnche aneon mutans OCaMOMAS eR fH E50 ton 350,014 1,188,326 1,953,053 39,259. 
$ 2,720,872 7,095,769} 18,182,440 320,559 
1A) lhagish Glo) eC Manan sober ae Bree ete i SORBATE A ciatioo ton - 26,647 26,671 ~ 
$ = 300,003 300, 457 - 
20 FLATTEN. DUUCI Mare senicc bret tress men cigar gal. 34 965,921 2,307,528 - 
‘ $ 10 61, 137 248, 155 - 
CAL GHG Erasing Sc he eiamteedt ooo eer oe oe $ - 316 316 - 
Total coal and its products........... $ 2,720,882) 7,457,225) 13,781,368 320,559 
22 |Graphite and its products.................. $ 85 41,057 41,149 83 
eo | Mica and its PLOGCUCHS ,../Uiercre ow 2ie'm ore.a-vieyercion $ 21,826] ~ 205,444 230,429 19,426 
Petroleum and its products— 
24 | Oil, coal and kerosene, refined............ gal. - 2,407; 1,482,560 - 
k $ ~ 656 209, 930 - 
25 | Oil, coal and kerosene, crude...,......... gal. 1,493,682} 2,462,005) 7,435,539 348,095 
. é $ 98,503 139,201 424,533 17,740 
26) |e Oil mineralentOrp:\.ncce een mecieersisicse son gal. The 421,995 473,963 150 
$ 73 70,090 93,225 281 


1 Unrevised figures. 


— 
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tities and values by classes of home produce in the four fiscal years 1922-1925—con. 


1924, 1925.1 

United United All United United All 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
117,854 331,798 449, 652 139,363 394,377 533,740 
883,702) 3,870,711] 4,754,413} 1,046,513} 4,801,335} 5,847,848 
- 441, 252 441,252 = 436, 616 436, 616 
= 5,999,858] 5,999,858 = 5,621,645] 5,621,645 
240 37,371 37,998 3,028 46,257 49,730 
2,311 435, 194 441, 667 38,046 533, 678 578, 400 
6,548 166, 131 704, 007 70, 256 25,964 674, 784 
892,561) 10,471,894) 11,900,045] 1,154,815] 10,982,622] 12,722,677 
- 83, 843 83, 843 195,320 183, 452 378,772 
=: 563,560 563,560) 1,482,754 973,676] 2,456,430 
186,784 10,001 614, 679 677,079 12,067} 1,148,329 
1, 048, 217| 66,306} 3,397,649] 4,703,392 105,589} 7,911,700 
1, 048,217 29,866; 3,961,209} 6,186,146] 1,079,265] 10,368,130 
87,154 148,374 257,363 46,959 100, 759 154,508 
203, 626 362, 847 599, 103 102,781 224, 835 342,966 
- - 117 1,000 - 2,421 
= - 625 5,000 = 11,930 
197,567 94, 873 324, 880 217,388 104, 459 385, 443 
3,102,208 880,995] 4,567,228! 3,405,564 947,923] 5,670,848 
2,873 216,063 244,512 4,430 196,909 230, 054 
61,164) 4,228,596] 4,821,283 103,993] 3,724,791] 4,503,397 
3,366,998} 5,427,438] 9,988,239] 3,617,338] 4,897,549] 10,529,141 
1,000} 17,383,028] 17,384,090 60,651] 28,732,682} 28,793,333 
= 4,890,032] 4,897,611 293,592) 4,584,335) 4,909,072 
= 3,057,126] 3,062,001 190,005} 2,902,528) 3,112,591 
4,050,117) 4,472,852} 13,050,655! 4,887,811] 6,230,974] 13,675,661 
2,624,199] 2,909,825] 8,477,782] 3,266,560} 4,227,154] 9,234,991 
3,365 313,309 316, 674 3,033 328, 298 331,331 
2,628,564) 23,727,678] 29,304,937] 3,520,699] 36,254,702} 41,536,736 
711, 005 - 2,558, 733 680,407} 1,257,852) 5,344,060 
942,589 101,309] 1,883,710 215, 200 65,350] 1,581,511 
10, 246,235} 43,431,937] 65,911,171] 16,868,927] 57,334,402) 90,370,788 
7,079 184, 636 554,739 4,746 111,337 524,522 
52,006 632,250} 1,217,835 31,308 278,055 719,502 
874,235] 3,673,123} 7,842,259 230,336) 1,565,651] 4,388,766 
- 36, 709 36, 729 = 25, 483 25,967 
- 493,332 493,520 - 434,360 438, 433 
- 529,969} 4,864,474 1,800 455,430] 2,993,029 
- 51,088 643, 242 158 47,544 243,465 
- 4,963 4,963 - 11,750 11,750 
374,235] 4,222,506) 8,983,984 230,494) 2,059,305] 5,082,414 
170 49,074 50, 144 243 69, 812 72,606 
21,584 704,490 737,851 34, 268 415, 108 454,292 
- - 1,516,511 - 2,703} 1,569,932 
- - 146, 270 - 579 164, 649 
283,342 336,561] 1,239,889} 1,132,885] 20,517,197} 21,836,577 
14,427 23,425 80, 693 55,026 587, 160 663, 072 
915} 1,030,446] 1,178,805 3,030 549, 890 717,123 
270 180,955 237,757 1,272 89, 288 163,584 


1923. 
United All 
States. | Countries. 
67,723 214, 513 
832,320} 2,035,511 
378,492 378, 492 
4,946,976] 4,946,976 
30,738 30, 758 
348,742 348, 892 
70, 201 374, 649 
6,193,239} 7,701,028 
104, 258 104, 258 
531,960 531,960 
9 380, 324 
68) 1,834,507 
532,028) 2,366,467 
172,502 173,903 
441,601 444, 804 
- 2,769 
= 14,392 
50,321 221,389 
630,938] 3,289,693 
166, 281 204, 896 
4,538,467 5,590, 948 
5,611,006) 9,339,837 
5,449,469} 5,449,469 
6, 009, 885 6,012, 624 
3,965, 121 3,967, 030 
4,230,399] 11,098,792 
2,805, 669 7,491, 962 
191,826 192,826 
12,422,787) 17,111,980 
- 2,136, 885 
75,225] 1,199,427 
27,889,699] 44,358,037 
130,579 364,785 
1,672,411; 2,089,438 
9,929,931} 12,956,615 
15,329 15,351 
156, 209 156, 295 
477, 239 2,396,099 
47,005 280,448 
1,916 1,916 
10,135,061) 13,395,274 
19,012 19,167 
566,118 589,424 
4,000} 1,558,550 
1,190 147,116 
2,854,960} 5,737,542 
132,318 253,439 
962,137; 1,037,009 
130, 188 166, 823 
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12.Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and All Countries in quan- 


No. 


16 
17 


1922. 
Principal articles by classes. 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
VII. Non-metallic Minerals .and their 
Products—coacluded. 
Petroleum and its products—concluded. 
Oil, gasolene and naphtha................ gal. = 16, 895 569,436 900 
$ - 5,337 160,850 207 
Wax, toinerall soi nves cece ate crc eee cwt. - 6 48 29 
$ - 123 343 299 
Total petroleum and its preducts....  $ 98,576 215,407 888, 881 18,527 
Stone and stone products— 
A‘ Drasives. ct Nudouc. eee shit eeae $ 1,289 477,496 487,755 3,193 
Building and paving stone...........-...- $ 50 22, 589 46,383 - 
Cement: ak cn es ee ee ee cwt. - 23,391 810,448 4 
$ ~ 24,481 578,474 3 
Gypsum or plaster, crude...... ton - 222,671 222,671 - 
$ = 404, 987 404, 987 - 
TAIT Sc sialonaysteter te Riot e TORT ee Sa ewt. - 227,607 231,493 - 
$ - 217,991 222,805 - 
Plaster'of Paris, ground, etc.............- $ - 40, 625 67, 166 - 
Sgudvandoraveliay ann peers cies eran ton - 1,386,004 1,386,034 - 
$ - 200, 994 201,094 - 
Heldspary.ccnitee stn eran ens erie ton 1 22,553 22,584 5 
$ 30 146, 756 147, 866 120 
Magnesite, crude, refined, etc............ $ 5,051 17,210 23,066 DMT 
Tale, crudemnd refined.) Ane.) .a.>.te eee $ - 138, 672 138, 949 1,970 
Total stone and stene products...... $ 6,420} 1,718,357} 2,345,101 8,003 
Ashestos products— 
ASHeStos. catoenmte san ccd tet sets cee ye . bOn, 2,288 47,178 68, 287 2,827 
$ 311,357 2,397, 609 4,397,332 261,725 
Asbestos sand and waste...............-. ton 21 24,376 24,446 2/0 
$ 189 235, 151 235, 868 3,064 
Ashestos, manufactures of................ $ Betee 93,823 153,830 9, (93 
Yotal asbestos products......... . . $ 314,268) 2,726,583) 4,787,030 274,582 
Miscellaneous non-metallic minerals— 
Glass and glassware.. 7 .:>.+4.... $ 86,417 96, 603 266, 054 78,865 
Pyrites and sulphur contained in pyrites.. to - 7,875 7,875 - 
- 31,500 31,500 - 
Total Non-metallic Minerals and — 
their Products.................... g 3,253,427} 12,605,032! 22,616,684 728,674 
VII. Chemicals and Allied Products. 
IA GIOS Uy coo .cteetey ee ene eee ae $ 20,939 66, 558 90,116 470,595 
AlCGhOL woOUs tim ence tate eee gal. 95,717 10 213, 653 69,774 
$ 105, 544 16 210, 731 51,349 
Other non-potable spirits, n.o.p............. gal. 13,439 6 19,420 21,616 
$ 17, 684 6 24,409 15,607 
Extract of hemlock bark).........sss.s0.- $ 28,868 15,109 46, 944 19,623 
Medicinal and proprietary prepatations..... $ 214,169 14,173 497,595 215 sed 
IEIXPIOSIVIESs aot ie Si aroasc, eens ee $ - 199, 831 249,789 32 
Fertilizers— 
ATAMOnINIMEU phates. -cnea eee ieee ewt. 2,801 93,258 338, 066 = 
; $ , 809 204, 543 785,187 - 
C@yenamide rene. :.aiss soos Osean ive eee ewt. - 357, 695 357, 695 = 
i $ - 903, 233 903,233 - 
Other fertilizers, manufactured, n.o.p.....  $ - 522,004 524,931 rs 
Wotal fertilizers.) Coss con ccc ee $ 7,809} 1,629,780) 2,213,351 - 
Paints, pigments and varnishes............. $ 162,903 89, 908 423, 604 177,651 
OAD ere t Miedpehiea Moise shiiomiace © cue tote $ 138, 882 3,517 227,788 227,965 
Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p.— 
Acetateofimersdss. douse ssc. csdacces cwt. ~ 13,130 22,109 12,981 
: ; $ - 15,561 28,373 40,618 
Calormucarbide sameeren as... .<2. see ewt. 1 478, 885 513, 650 1,303 
$ 4} 2,122,088] 2,261,054 7,860 
Cobalt oxide and cobalt salts............ lb. WEDD 164, 717 302,386 101, 946 
: $ 23,549 339, 747 538,083 172,546 
Soda and sodium compounds............. ewt. 112 113,252 196, 776 11,213 
$ 365 840,443! 1,491,018 89,472 


t Unrevised figures. 
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tities and values by classes of home produce in the four fiscal years 1922-1925—con. 


1923.. 1924. 1925.1 
: No. 
United All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
709, 459 1,996,719 - 109, 866 1,217, 725 = 72,344 1,488,786] 1 
211,046 514, 435 - 25,091 263, 220 - 21,204 263,158 
34,410 43,396 15107 38, 042 46,777 - 80, 447 30,479] 2 
105, 986 132, 166 3,596 122,031 148, 922 - 148, 818 149, 045 
580,728) 1,213,979 18,293 251,502 876, 862 56,298 847,049} 1,403,508 
2,038, 007 2,057, 423 208, 670 2,904, 823 3,167,821 306, 905 2,303, 869 2,699,316) 3 
50, 043 53,427 - 50,466 70,960 400 62,323 67,028) 4 
578,495 1,544, 254 4 1,027, 624 1, 653, 685 - 193,537 519,328) 5 
322, 233 719, 882 3} 561,917 790, 249 84,361 200, 859 
343,098 343, 098 - 404,110 404,110 - 461,016 461,016) 6 
523, 296 523, 296 - 591,393 591,393 = 737,338 737,338 
322,179 329,125 - 565, 733 571,695 - 344,922 358,391] 7 
304, 636 313, 666 = 473,535 479, 258 - 336, 525 346,717 
47,758 66, 754 - 53,336 96,451 - 39,536 82,419] 8 
683,976 683, 996 = 763,514 763,514 - 1,035,079 1,035,079} 9 
118, 654 118, 679 - 182,195 182,195 - 209, 028 209, 028 
24, 674 24, 679 3 30, 225 30, 264 6 35,432 35,479] 10 
164, 531 164, 651 18 206, 656 207,303 167 253, 832 255,079 
21,286 24,003 - 6,562 6,562 5,130 3,390 8,520} 11 
134,414 137,759 2,860 84, 946 88,517 6,383 97,724 106,005} 12 
3,836,585} 4,291,237 211,551} 5,274,867) 5,839,747 318,985} 4,229,616} 4,814,999 
82, 652 105,336 3,761 112,355 141, 188 7,403 70,566 108,245} 13 
4,578,470 6, 486, 340 260,791 5,546, 769 7,640, 923 453,790 8, 852, 209 6,413,405 
60, 235 61, 250 1,497 81,737 84, 298 8,352 98, 699 104, 693) 14 
607,727 621, 086 25, 605 994, 500 1,037, 241 59, 140 1,221,511 1,329,334 
61, 097 81,507 1,389 52,645 64, 462 1,007 32,922 47,349) 15 
* 5,247,294 7,188, 933 287, 785 6,598,914 8,742, 626 513, 937 5,106,642 7,790,088 
255, 407 484, 204 169, 655 320, 425 679,561 90,073 51,091 292,066) 16 
= = = 9, 889 9, 889 = = = aL 
= “= - 47,595 47,595 - - - 
20.817,688| 27,646,704| 1,184,312] 17,782,983} 26,776,330| 1,276,405] 12,943,809) 20,728,986 
110, 082 600,937; 1,074,816 306,758} 1,454,327 1,734, 330 334,114] 2,086,125} 18 
14, 273 99,312 118, 276 31 125,395 111, 223 = 171,585} 19 
12,195 78,219 109,909 57 118, 661 91,780 = 150, 456 
3,928 26,567 - 4,428 6,241 - 197 319} 20 
6,110 22, 893 - 7,211 9, 220 - 285 437 
4,578 26,172 1,580 30 2,910 - 84 1,213] 21 
25,379 420, 362 274,176 13, 843 513, 362 263, 182 11,913 526,024| 22 
53, 209 247,476 - 384 218,198 63 483 280,547| 23 
24,518 211,066 - 83,081 371,780 66,525 216,941| 24 
66, 583 654, 889 - 199,417 1,071,758 - 160, 147 548, 891 
1,106, 462 1,109, 664 - 1,211,641 1,217, 846 5 1,461,301 1,488,309} 25 
2,895,775 2,903, 659 - 3,218,065 3, 236, 298 15 3,389, 404 3,460, 845 
335, 737 341,348 - 272, 633 274, 860 - 172, 847 186,465} 26 
3,298,095) 3,899,896 - 3,690,115, 4,582,916 15} 3,722,398} 4,196,201 
70,360 469, 742 175,287 68, 041 547,043 186, 623 39,501 473,159] 27 
1,251 300, 890 491, 206 310 634,452 488,574 2,488 594,059) 28 
4,211 22,416 22,868 7,902 47,182 11,594 40,929 60, 233} 29 
8,962 66, 167 72,336 26, 160 155, 593 24,251 102,116 143, 460 ; 
457,700 590, 545 - 107,388 199, 824 - 161, 333 310, 682 30 
1,834,140} 2,358,160 ~ 403,999 762,860 = 619, 058 1,199, 248 
265, 034 453, 203 161,992 210, 662 444, 854 230,966 246, 156 600,509} 31 
527,446 874,429 251,186 404,711 802,325 391,915 475, 406 1,119, 109 
189, 387 441, 856 11, 648 280,984 585,470 467 246,746 533, 689 32 
1, 296, 368 3,244,359 84, 186 1,916, 167 4,021, 682 1,402 1,716,745 3,641, 659 
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12.— Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and All Countries in quan- 


1922. 
No. Principal articles by classes. pe Ee ef ee 
United United All United 


Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom, 


— |__| ON 


Vii. Chemicals and Allied Products-concluded. 


Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p.—concluded. 


I, |Atsenic; nope... ctemer ence ee cewt. - 23,269 23,269 - 
$ = 151, 037 151,037 - 
Total inorganic chemicals, n.o.p...... $ 28,795| 3,474,491; 4,541,696 312,491 


Total Chemicals and Allied Products $ 1,062,757) 5,937,136) 9,506,170) 1,984,441 


IX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 


2 |Amusement and sporting goods............ $ 8,069 27,891 52,912 1,711 
3 |Containers—packages, all kinds, empty.... $ 9,280 74,677 107,571 691 
Household and personal equipment— 
4 Brashes alldkindas..c mee een are are $ 18,920 3,394 73,990 30,375 
5 Brooms and whisks..............s0+0¢s cee) 9,096 85 24, 657 3,570 
6 Jewelry, all kinds, n.o.p...........c.ce0ees $ 23,901 8,174 . 80,021 6,965 
a Stationery yee nscercvenatect aeanneees $ 53,710 16,170 163, 745 19,224 
Total household and _ personal 
eQUuIPMENtS. «5 deloeeews cam cdeee $ 90,690 156,808 434,779 41,953 
S)(Mineral. wa tensa: atc ciao eee as a Ns $ - 58, 904 63,329 - 
Musical instruments— 
9 |pmOrgans.,... sch eet sack «ite iatiec xine No. 40 alt 216 47 
$ 4,531 54,575 72,517 7,150 
10 lay Pianos sores ber a. dates Ste ce osrevn tees {so INO. 47 92 273 26 
$ 18,814 38 ,502 103, 118 13,850 
Total musical instruments........... $ 30,795 164,011 354,339 42,627 
Scientific and educational equipment— 
TT |e Camiorne Seed eck 8. eee Dee Semen $ 141, 497 260 153,212 686, 980 
12 | Films for photographers’ use and for mov- 
INO MICUICES oy ad. Meee aie ere $ 15, 632 2,245,754 D2 OOay ZOU 707,864 
13 | Philosophical and scientific apparatus and 
INSCLUMON TS encore aati ios eee $ 33,619 28,632 115,221 8,403 
Total scientific equipment, etc....... $ 190,748) 2,274,646)  2,620,668| 1,403,347 
Ships and vessels— i 
14} Boats, canoes and parts of...............- $ 2,078 32,806 45,049 600 
15 | Gasolene launches....... ...........02... No. 4 20 38 3 
$ 2,810 63,447 82, 957 1,800 
16 | Ships sold to other countries............. ton = - 7,396 - 
$ - - 3,114,200 - 
Total ships and vessels............... $ 4,888 96,253] 3,242,206 2,400 
Vehicles, n.o.p.— 
17 | Aeroplanes and parts of..............0-0- $ 456 87,349 38,375 ~ 
18 | Buggies, carriages and parts, carts and S 
WAL ODS Sites iefea isle slate ocevera erence ca-clepartend $ 435 1,661 16,914 - 
Total vehicles, n.o.p.................. 3 891 39,010 55,289 - 
419 | Works of art (paintings).................... $ 14,479 57,179 72,563 18,937 
Other miscellaneous commodities, n.o.p.— 
20 | Cartridges, gun, rifle and pistol.......... $ 2,223 UL pA 15,070 193 
wa | Contractorsuouttits., 60) 6c ncs.s $ 14, 562 47,479 66, 146 - 
2% | Junk, except metallic and rubber......... cwt. - =) 80,456 37,456 - 
- 117,891 117,891 - 
23M SCULIOrs /OfteC lemme di..<ukamernec ac eee $ 580, 931 5,346,795] 6,408,583 687, 356 
Total Miscellancous Commodities....  $ 1,035,792) 8,625,325) 14,030,001) 2,321,204 
Total Exports, Canadian Mdse........... $ | 299,361,675] 292,588,643] 740,240,680] 379,067,445 


es ie el ele es |e 
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tities and values by classes of home produce in the four fiscal years 1922-1925—con: 


1928. 1924, 1925.1 
United All, United United All United United All 

States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
24,566 24,566 - 31,292 31,492 - 26,431 26,431 
220, 809 220,809). = 834,392 337,092 - 206,378 206,378 
3,910,098} 6,871,625 409,870} 3,088,564) 6,184,384 418,688) 3,119,702] 6,429,508 
7,951,543) 14,046,940) 3,188,187] 7,598,432) 15,559,956) 3,805,628] 7,826,076) 16,209,820 
27,043 44,227 8, 068 29, 588 54,409 21,641 27,405 64, 849 
61, 555 207,100 22,215 313,896 477,001 29,247 394, 278 610,517 
1,373 72,276 54,428 1,629 110, 141 30, 986 313 77,278 
78 23,293 1,995 4,767 HES) 4,263 100 27, 252 
4,954 21,162 4,933 5,353 20,891 2, (41 5,241 19,017 
14, 222 107,481 18, 728 12,437 108, 261 10,970 15,781 108, 508 
97,056 269, 648 45,997 87,478 276, 884 39, 064 58, 752 258, 456 
105, 275 113, 548 703 214,300 219,515 566 55, 644 65, 956 
15 173 58 16 228 111 16 404 
177, 893 195, 225 5, 740 156, 272 189, 646 10, 864 159, 334 192, 717 
89 267 20 142 533 45 70 554 
36, 264 97,641 8, 645 50,275 164, 420 16,197 26,294 175,436 
308, 768 561,386 34, 087 310,374 695, 680 59,415 256, 422 687, 936 
25,402 742,020 724, 986 5, 847 764, 206 850, 194 551 933,056 
2,182,715 2,948,739 2,318, 364 200, 730 2,578, 674 1,999, 294 363, 582 2,473,247 
16,242 39,401 26, 288 18,876 65, 188 45,417 16,157 90,281 
2,224,359| 3,730,160) 3,064,638 225,453} 3,408,068) 2,894,995 380,290} 3,496,584 
23,004 41,037 B,201 15,788 30,447 4,212 13,359 37,057 
20 1 6 15 = 29 33 
15, 542 22,506 800 12,208 17,702 - 50,054 55,110 
596 1,165 - 64 859 - 1,209 6, 804 
56, 247 109, 747 - 15,400 40,400 - 141,300 584, 169 
94,793 173,259 4,031 43,396 88,549 4,212 204, 713 676,336 
3,797 3,797 - 105 105 - 781 781 
1,620 27,010 279 802 14, 363 - - 60, 490 
5,417 30,807 279 907 14, 468 - 781 61,271 
49,661 69,407 127,485 88,028 216,188 18,514 56, 453 76, 429 
49,081 83,811 507 686 8, 609 4,677 131 9,537 
92,896 152, 646 - 39,718 832, 521 - 69,534 126, 052 
54, 260 54, 260 - 80, 636 80,636 - 12,256 72,256 
165,112 165,112 - 197,032 197,032 - 201,899 201,899 
6,635,367) 7,971,002 614,074] 9,846,503) 10,795,941 511,111 6,878,990] 7,862,105 
10,099,156} 14,053,068} 4,110,689] 11,538,146] 17,362,733] 3,665,384 8,878,087] 14,699,783 
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13.—_Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 


in the four fiscal ~ 


1922. 
No. Principal articles by classes. ————_—_ 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood). 
A—Matnuty Foop. 
Fruits, fresh— 
Lj RADDIOS - oR naa ee eee brl. - 110,702 110, 702 - 
$ - 680, 832 680, 832 - 
wee Apricots, (ninces eres. sarees neem rete lb. - 1,078,530 1,078,530 - 
$ = 76,438 76,438 - 
Si Bananas: 2 ee a ene ot perenne Ca eee bunch - 2,159,381) 2,159,860 - 
$ - 5,210, 811 5,211,098 - 
4) Cherries. ac t4 ct) c.g ee eee eee lb. - 503,108 503, 108 - 
$ = 92,591 92,591 - 
Sul Cranberries. nen, 1. eee pen ee ee brl. - 16, 953 16,955 - 
$ = 200, 654 200, 668 - 
6 | Grape fruit or shaddocks ................ $ = 656, 302 711,993 304 
2) Grapes). ieee a ee yes Seer lb. 608,080} 6,917,481] 7,669,621 704,456 
$ 109, 960 695, 235 831,522 75,275 
8 Remons.andilimesse) eae $ 4,290 1,158, 298 1,446, 444 57,413 
9 |) "Orangzes’ see ea. eee $ 8,414; 6,335,104] 6,594,107 111,307 
10 Peaches. sy ewnion tn teeth eee koe Ib. 540} 10,927,509} 10,928,049 216 
$ 219 583, 231 583,450 88 
ALN Pears, cncenteacien Come meee een one lb. =| 10;367,293] » 10,370. 281 400 
$ = 584,399 584,599 49 
2 Pingapples': sk. eee, ee ee ee $ - 451,715 453,018 - 
13 16 os EOE TAS E 3 GRR CRIP Gem meee bush 10 106, 447 106,457 = 
$ 170 404, 299 404, 469 58 
14 Melong:... 20 eaese tee eee ee Rt Cees No. - 3, 267, 624 3, 267,818 72 
$ - 384,985 385, 038 20 
15 Strawberrissies:)-.pcpeee ees), Oe lb. - 2,660,392 2,666, 692 - 
$ = 510,468 511,413 - 
Total fruits, fresh.................... $ 125,030} 18,122,082) 18,873,673 246, 432 
Fruits, dried— 
IG; | “Apricotsee: seek eee ee ee lb. - 639, 203 640,113 - 
$ = 115,011 115,179 - 
AY |. (Currants. 4.75.8 ctc. eee ee lb. 219, 697 983,008} 7,195,245 45,599 
$ 29,670 126,100) 1,117,955 4,331 
1S: TD ates. 32 vee. tied. eee ee lb. 1,086,558} 5,275,925) 6,461,995 925, 609 
’ $ 84, 276 670, 068 766, 042 74,492 
19 NPR gst7 5 wee ae ote ee en J) ee lb. 158,657} 2,367,336] 3,637,348 166,379 
$ 13,461 286, 042 454,461 9,653 
a0) |PPeaches: seeaee es em eee eee lb, ~ 1,459,687] 1,459,687 10 
$ = 176,929 176,929 1 
21 | Prunes and plums, unpitted.............. lb. - 13,702,978] 138,705,795 48 
— $ ~ 1,277,912} 1,278,539 16 
Pe REVOL SINS eNotes aa, eee ee lb. 99,109} 24,177,923] 27,666,692 105, 496 
$ 16,126] 4,242,809] 5,132,755 10,077 
Total fruits, dried.................... lb. 1,564,021) 49,484,337) 61,959,357] 1,246,235 — 
$ 143,533) 6,961,394) 9,151,256 98, 868 
ouEculty icossern eat. ce ke ee ee ee gal. 16,812 28,072 77, 768 8,915 
F : $ 17,617 131,390 170, 404 19, 608 
FE ruits, otherwise prepared— 
24 Citron, lemon and orange rinds in brine... $ 14, 836 4,495 24,136 12,551 
25 | Fruit in air-tight cans,etc................ lb. 64,118} 6,261,354} 8,096,222 84,217 
ae $ 8,160 765, 172 970, 308 5,998 
26 | Jellies, jams and preserves, LO Hise ansee lb. 570, 751 ~ 88,175 774,548} 1,504,919 
: ; r . 3 107,718 35, 731 173,271 225,528 
27 | Olives in brine and otherwise............ gal. - 73, 243 181, 858 = 
$ - 67,550 145,029 - 
Total fruits, prepared................ $ 130,714 872,948] 1,312,744 244,077 
Grand total fruits.................... $ 416,954] 26,087,814) 29,508,077 608, 985 


1 Unrevised figures. 
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Se ee Ee ee ee 
by classes entered for consumption, 


All Countries in quantities and values, 


years 1922-1925. 


1923. 1924. 1925.1 
United All United United All United United All 

States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
165,201 165,201 - _ 195, 685 195,693 ~ 172,101 172,119 
775,819 775, 819 - 878, 333 878,415 - 867,826 868, 031 
2,041, 653 2,041, 728 - 1, 624, 103 1,624, 103 - 1, 222,880 1,222,880 
136, 112 136, 130 - 105, 443 105,443 - 79,761 79, 761 
Bp 2, 679 2,219, 114) - 2,143,568 2,169, 602 - 2,439, 489 2,463,925 
4,205,719 4,215,766 - 4,789,907 4,859, 460 - 4,140, 867 4,194,017 
494, 697 494, 697 - 625,313 625,313 = 545,619 545,619 
83, 349 83, 349 - 105,978 105,978 - 97,674 97, 674 
20. 344 20,344 - 25,727 25, (27 - 19,966 19,966 
212, 894 212,894 - 220,013 220,013 - 194, 262 194, 262 
796, 635 849,055 - ~ 686,308 728, 641 - 716, 566 742,330 
6,836, 059 7,698,005 588,165} 10,469,104} 11,202,740 367,491 9,479,571] 10,965,517 
565,377 661,443 80, 200 773, 348 874, 941 42,297 683, 603 862,298 
885, 288 1,474,673 14,961 725,383 1,157, 639 12,325 732, 847 1,059, 272 
5,394, 528 5,840, 941 18,876 5,529, 647 5, 871, 752 11,723 6,196, 434 6,409,805 
10,865,780} 10,866,101 = 13,405,866} 13,405,896 - 14,708,042} 14,708,042 
403,198 403,312 = 510, 707 510,710 - 609,318 609,318 
15,251,313) 15,256, 255 = 17,804,789} 17,804,789 = 18,561,087] 18,566,117 
566,421 566, 729 - 782,464 782,464 — 807, 768 807, 959 
505, 766 508, 231 = 515, 739 530, 3804 = 472,351 478,989 
- 111,081 111, 086 = 140, 208 140, 208 - 102,314 102,314 
303,408 303,495 = 374, 450 374,450 = 358, 212 358, 212 
3,912, 782 3,913,076 = 3,356,442 3,350, 682 = 3, 550, 956 SOL TLL 
333, 792 333, 827 = 379,452 379,467 - 320, 885 321,285 
6,122,758 6,122,758 = 5,014, 267 5,014, 267 = 5, 186,110 5,186,110 
785, 150 785,150 = 740, 699 740, 699 = 764, 593 764,593 
16,115,160) 17,355,159 118,184) 17,184,852] 18,253,447 66,345) 17,089,028) 17,927,772 
605, 322 605, 712 - 1,854, 444 1, 855, 326 = 1, 643, 829 1,644, 297 
126,176 126, 244 = 167,806 167, 933 = 185, 131 185, 201 
1,641, 136 5,193,976 88, 629 503,880 5,598, 777 10,488 1, 269, 431 5, 883,464 
199, 748 634,465 7,993 55,224 554,310 1, 164 119, 299 494,500 
6,239, 534 7, 225,012 504, 811 6,963, 248 7,538,801 2,925,181 6,476, 554 9,772,011 
622,145 701,963 27, 587 584,716 618,679 136,014 593, 129 748, 404 
2,016, 140 3,612,481 37, 168 2,186,092 3,965,443 43,567 2,042,583 3,939,473 
199,976 296,771 3,449 212, 634 355,124 4,046 181,567 Suits die 
2,065,398 2,065,408 - 1,819, 162 1,819, 162 - 2,235,506 2,235, 656 
268, 562 268, 563 - 152,791 152,791 - 195,974 196,001 
13,806,997] 13,993,275 1,892) 13,274,311] 18,370,621 - 15,742,327) 15,779,427 
1,324, 294 1,335,200 265 965,329 971,290 - 1,047,739 1,051, 148 
30,646,915} 32,044,480 210,949} 35,690,194] 38,792,039 154,121] 41,232,094) 44,421,632 
3,426, 146 3,644,419 15,760 2,899,499 3,222,162 14,431 2,845, 649 3,157,677 
58,759,781] 66,676,377 851,647) 64,614,192} 75,432,992 3,133,417) 72,027,317] 85,215, 114 
6,282, 001 7,151,971 56,470 5,193,112 6, 223,375 155, 666 5, 268,336 6,277,143 
40,147 98, 682 4,061 41,193 75,799 23, 243 21,029 79, 583 
155,315 173,418 7,832 101,467 121,242 27,197 45,720 86, 142 
7,596 33, 982 23, 240 1,038 45,524 7,640 5,545 21,564 
9,535,186) 12,480,511 91,821 9,288,614] 14,731,445 85,143) 10,268,376} 15,253,675 
993, 702 1,248,531 9,726 991,055 1,427,157 8,323 1,030,786 1,375, 322 
170,036 1,775, 685 1, 369,444 72 , 830 1,688,797 1,979,629 62,209 2,350,078 
30,631 282,198 207,059 21,309 285, 532 278, 207 15,799 361, 160 
66, 147 192,215 - 74,210 171,809 698 26,247 187, 162 

58, 298 163,910 - 82,253 178, 690 478 32,905 161, 651 
1,090, 293 1,728, 687 240,025 1,095,699 1,936,938 294, 648 1,085,095 1,919,757 
23,622,769| 26,409,235 422,511) 23,575,121) 26,535, 002 543,856! 23,488,179) 26,210,814 


No. 


eSseo a or - Cw a _ 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
24 


494 TRADE AND COMMERCE 


13.—_Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 


1922. 
No. Principal articles by classes. ———_—- 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
I. Agricultura! and Vegetable Products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood)—con. 
A—Matnuty Foop—continued. 
Nuts— 
1 | Cocoanuts and preparations.............. $ 29,057 40,895 422,513 6,054 
2 INotishelledieenrencs.. atemaen sien taes $- 25,363 827,179 1,304, 739 25, 582 
3 Shelled). ssa re oe ote nae een $ 81, 868 1,028,312 2,807,032 105, 955 
Total nuts i222 Re seat oe ecers eee § 136, 288 1,896,386 4,534, 284 137,591 
4 |Vegetables, fresh and dried..............0 $ 142,672) 3,167,938) 3,539,491 a wa : 
5s) Veeetables, canmedio.. i sicuses sca eaaeeees Ib. 4/375|  3,747,153| ~6,4075927 1,276 
$ 958 871, 480 889, 913 298 
6 |Sauces and pickles.:...... 0. .odsecccecscces gal. 114, 087 59,911 299,311 142,565 
$ 252,389 98,706 460, 447 310,161 
Grains and farinaceous products— 
7.1) Beans, no. paee oe es eee tees cae bush. 5,002 60, 726 148,157 68, 804 
$ 20,614 197,876 376, 792 150, 817 
8 | Corn (Indian) for purpose of distillation... bush. ~ 365, 417 365,417 - 
( $ = 230,941 230, 941 - 
9 | Corn (Indian) not for purpose of distiJla- 
TOMY 5.5 ae eae iene Soltis Sees eee bush. 26) 13,755,545) 18,755,571 5 
68 8, 482,336 8,482, 404 8 
10 Oa bats Jose rte Mewes ooo a nee tome bush 1, 266 118,065 119,334 581 
1, 835 70, 157 71,993 597 
11 PORG Easenc « HERS eee Cosh oe aoa ean eee bush 3 26,302 33, 810 825 
$ 14 86, 286 106,334 3,046 
12 | Rice, uncleaned, unhulled or paddy....... lb. - | 11,932,192) 387,232,644 2,500) 
$ - 436,506 1,393,035 82) 
1Sy\)' Ricexcleanedtserc=senetetenemen ce cent Tb. 203,740] 13,899,306) 21,254,638 986,998 
$ 10,049 660, 141 978, 164 40,412 
14 Wier tires ta cceus Sanne cca eo ee bush. - 371, 651 371, 656 - 
$ - 522,029 522,071 - 
Potal grains J eik; cake weleswee see $ 32,763} 10,710,653) 12,186,319 196, 692 
Milled products— 
A571! He Cormmeal s RFA see oe cee taal cc one bri. - 35,960 35,960 ~ 
= 136, 263 136, 263 - 
16 | Rice and cassava flour, rice meal, ete.... Ib. 10,048 93, 927 175, 749 46,222 
1,127 8,535 16,010 4,562 
17 | Sago and tapioca flour...............e00¢ Ib. 157,218 966,281] 1,642,167 119,929 
$ 6, 238 28,854 47, 847 4,648 
0S) |\5 Wheat: flourtietiness soc senteniewa sins dporeDrle 10 39,751 39,900 4 
$ 127 271,407 273,159 36 
Total milled products................ $ 43,371 600,133 664,469 38, 696 - 
Prepared foods and bakery products— 
$97) 5 Biscuits; sweetened... ctcececessacesae Ib. 125,369 43,937 192, 629 86,770 
habe 47,720 11,540 66, 108 33,038 
20 | Biscuits, not sweetened.................. Ib. 309,151 260, 061 597,109 524, 833 
$ 31,377 39,496 76,309 44,154 
eis | eB ead:, PASsONGIa.e vac se hinces ccoe eee $ - 138,302 138,302 - 
@2 | Cereal foods, prepared, in packages not : 
OXCCCCIN MAD esha cteteterts-«c cae caeee lb. 54, 667 867, 464 932, 694 52,451 
$ 11,477} ~~ 89, 285 102,566 12,019 
23 | Cereal foods, prepared, n.o.p............. $ 1,472 26,434 28, 645 439 
24 | Macaroni and vermicelli................. lb. - 886,129} 1,096,752 290 
; . ae. = 93, 826 114,810 22 
25 | Milk food and other similar preparations. $ 45, 152 355, 062 402,356 44,342 
Total prepared foods and bakery 
Produ ctsH Ae Ve ak $ 137,198 753,895 929, 096 134, 024 


1 Unrevised figures. 
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a ——— —— SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSMmmMsFeFsFsFFMMMSSSmsMMMFhesesessssSFFsheee 


All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1922-1925—con. 


1923. 1924, 1925.1 
a ee No. 
United All. United | United All United | United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 

18, 260 337,335 12, 233 13,388 375,879 24, 634 22,452 384, 651 1 
661,895 1,042,855 16, 882 674,355 1,065,441 23,414 467, 946 915,174 2 
751, 839 2,348, 284 70,106 524, 549 2,443,128 64, 401 935, 923 2,886,048 3 

1,481, 994 3,728,475 99,221 1,212, 292 3, 884, 448 112, 449 1, 426,321 4,191, 477 

3,221, 929 3,579, 782 81,066 3,671, 299 3,965, 485 58, 443 3,892, 710 4,221,025 4 

5,572, 932 7,890, 537 925 6, 481, 066 9,270, 126 18,911 9,612,344] 18, 608, 542 
471,911 806, 286 166 626,417 965,449 3,628 802,319 1, 240, 616 

81, 205 339, 986 176,584 87,393 410,600 195, 466 89,675 429, 642 6 
128, 751 518, 666 319,172 187,193 548, 766 348, 573 144, 342 569, 156 

32,140 329,974 31,354 43,587 298, 647 5,831 14,128 150, 524 vi 

97,045 777,214 70,495 135, 268 754,090 21,700 64,499 350,369 
133, 305 133,305 - 496,978 496, 978 - 713,901 779, 158 8 
100, 040 100, 040 - 452,703 452,703 - 794, 601 874,306 

10,841,657) 10,867,016 96 8,530,059 8, 729,438 39 4,750, 793 7,413, 723 9 
7,673,041 7, 695,280 271 7,367,271 7,540,396 103 5,178,847 7,780 919 
1,062, 656 1,063,336 3 185,120 185, 362 - 933 , 323 933,323] 10 

412,732 413, 406 9 91,148 91,400 - 513, 602 513, 602 i 
32,811 52,245 1,411 26, 755 42,603 1,164 15, 620 42,693) it 
115, 660 167, 893 2,914 126,558 161,043 4, 542 87,276 145, 943 
; 9,213,294) 32,874,729 ae 324" 800] 22,056,055) 56, 299,605 2,892,904) 10,262,188) 38,697,365} 12 
376, 521 1,103, 420 45,274 841,438 1,860,382 122,036 506, 929} 1,608,053 { 
| 10,435,530) 22,110,838 759, 644 7,612,021) 16, 523, 234 739; 180 2,911,486] 15,482,011] . 13 
473 093 917,176 36, 746 352,894 693,010 32,552 169, 380 685, 192 { 
84,816 84,818 - 47,063 47,175 10 152, 954 154,463) 14 
90, 954 90, 958 - 56, 581 56, 641 35 243, 250 244,143 
9,347, 646 920d, 682 157, 041 9,430,499} 11,617, 752 182,560 7,571,950) 12,217,716 

32, 200 32,203 - 38, 436 38,436 ~ 38, 873 38,873] 15 
120, 782 120, 812 - 180,929 180,929 - 220,814 220,814 

57, 138 207,972 24,144 168, 553 287, 289 39, 140 88,053 224,147, 16 

4,182 16,834 2,419 13,076 22,886 8,655 6,443 17, 430) 
745,979 1,674, 100 117, 346 540,617 1,005, 622 54,530 458, 853 926,166} 17 

31,689 57,867 3, 867 29,308 44,295 2,188 23,436 36,490 

54, 012 54,060 220 87, 144 87, 378 22 76,036 76,100} 18 
337, 764 338, 197 1,459 464, 368 465,977 63], 526, 102 526, 592 
617,121 685, 895 35,509 813,154 867,365 23,448 979,522 1,021,618 


141,210 249 , 262 104, 361 235, 528 359,295 136, 183 347,878 537,261} 19 


30,324 69, 745 37, 237 38,622 79, 847 47,677 55, 888 114, 161 
277, 788 835,214 499,196 351,463 878, 656 604, 800 612,361} 1,253,001] 20 
42,433 91,490 47,870 54,060 106, 648 55,488 80,965 141, 809 
110, 633 110, 633 ~ 94, 604 94,604 - 129,041 129,041) 21 
934,697 993,062 142,119] 1,126,404} 1,274,440 99,182] 1,643,070} 1,754,501) 2% 
85,512 99,022 24,498 89,141 115,112 19,320 129,298 150, 522 
24,964 25, 955 533 25,962 27, 233 582 25,581 27,115} 23 
1,123,016] 1,249,498 2,800} 1,255,616) 1,626,014 - 1, 191,361 1,632,276) 24 
102,514 115, 638 231 109, 269 133,418 - 112,477 159,396 
261,408 309, 356 98, 394 223,771 323,472 65,826 194, 141 261,244) 25 


EE EE ee ee ee eee ee 


657,788 821,839 208, 763 635, 429 880,334 88,893 727,391 983, 288 


196 TRADE AND COMMERCE 
13.—Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 
1922. 
No. Principal articles by classes. — ee 
United; United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood)—con. 
A—Marniy Foop—concluded. 
Other kindred products— 
Ll Arrowroot segee. si6ac «3 oanin Aete ae nc eeee lb. 4,588 39, 614 184, 993 6,924 
$ 757 4,000 13,552 1,350 
2 | Malt, whole, crushed or ground.......... lb. 2,640} 9,653,719} 9,656,359 - 
$ 224 275,541 275, 765 - 
3 Sagovand tapiecae.d:. «denen ee ane. eee lb. 21,170 226, 235 3,882,799 250,473 
$ 963 10, 669 128,985 12,638 
Total grains and farinaceous pro- 
ucts j28 eek. ke oe ee 223,973) 12,506,252) 14,374,715 390, 208 
4 1 Oils total-vegetable:.5..: 2ananene ens teen. $ 31,326 433 , 344 763, 744 27,070 
Sugar and its products— 
5 | Candy and confectionery................. lb. 1,497, 753 1,080, 747 3,131,802 1,602,051 
$ 409,161 197, 281 W207 528 376, 552 
6 | Molasses and syrups, 0.0.p............... $ 52,146 404,755 2,090, 692 60,387 
7| Sugar, cane, beet, etc............+ckerees Ib. 3,120] 166,444,888] $83,283,112 21,366 
$ 283} 9,058,292} 41,624,696 1,777 
Total sugar and its products......... $ 461,599} 9,660,328) 44,440,911 438, 716 
Cocoa and chocolate— 
8 | Cocoa’ beans, not roasted, crushed or 
QLOUNG sthede clan dete pein Ge «forts hasten cwt. 29,301 71,541 163,978 24,751 
$ 286,839 687,282) 1,557,382 223,340 
9 | Cocoa paste, cocoa or chocolate prepara- 
PIONS secs: cele WA ena nee cree aia aioe lb. 443,134 640,118] 1,149,967 51,214 
$ 96,064 91,992 205,301 13,735 
10 Cocoa butters. casera Mieecetvs coe eee Ib. 869,111 3,688, 213 5,124,467 188,305 
$ 268 , 304 999,839 1,430,214 52,406 
Total cocoa and chocolate............ $ 651,207) 1,779,118) 3,192,897 289, 481 
offee and chicory— 
11 | Coffee, green, imported direct........... lb. 971,438 - | 20,049,318 540,949 
$ 185,848 - 3,020, 763 109,019 
12 Coffee, other, and chicory............... lb. 24,985 1,612, 420 1,696, 237 46,904 
$ 11,489 452,659 471,048 19,027 
Total coffee and chicory.............. lb. 996,423) 1,612,420) 21,745,555 587, 853 
$ 197,337 452,659} 3,491,811 128, 046 
ASS SDICOS ree eter Were sores Barrera acts ok oe ae $ 520,088 433,125} 1,219,832 517,658 
AS | Cah cee moat a Mra radars a/ts tiie ore siete occ lb. 12,390,354 275,189] 38,844,703} 9,440,856 
: $ 3,632,505 55,727} 9,132,093} 2,833,134 
LD, IMINO SARS cca aieerideinieios « iveeiotemicn con fete. gal, 34,515 55,080 98,276 52,802 
$ 28,255 - 10,048 43,189 37,556 
AG) | Meas ers ner trae Nocacitinnocian sievic.o 2s ccavnte Ib. - 1,764,055/ 1,764,108 - 
$ - 578,397 578,540 - 
A7)| Hops ins onc: rtassehins ve aoe aces couse Ib. 45,951; 2,055,543] 2,141,702 66, 145 
$ 39,940 688, 153 778,958 47,542 
Total agricultural and_ vegetable 
products (mainly food).......... $ 6,754,612! 58,477,911] 117,346,030! 5,902,179 


10nrevised figures, 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 


years 1922-1925—con. 


United 


Kingdom. 


427,597 


52,741 


1,880,735 
442,568 
72,679 
1,368,008 
94,071 


609,318 


28,307 
217,313 


71,540 
24,824 
107, 895 
24, 023 


266,160 
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et | me a ee | | ee | a | 


1923. 
United All 

States. | Countries. 
11,496 202,366 
961 15,337 
13,023,187} 13,023,137 
320,473 320, 473 
58, 846 3,428, 940 

3, 663 129,438 
11,100,566) 13,423,433 
350, 834 710,335 
1,399,993 3,407,270 
204, 783 650, 304 
385, 730 2,783,737 
120,024, 763} 1,146 543,348 
3,432,022) 36,187,815 
4,022,535} 39,611,856 
47,131 160, 856 
521,536 1,617,986 
1,018,895 1,159,448 
88,444 116,481 
2,518, 283 4,438, 882 
742,719 1,254,535 
1,352,699} 2,989,002 
- | 20,457,493 

- 3,211,067 
1,091,418 1,175,677 
349, 879 372,942 
1,091,418) 21,633,170 
349,879| 3,584,009 
407,537 1, 180, 265 
450,706) 40,278,205 
78,170} 10,356,757 
63,013 123,472 
13,458 55,032 
1,895,530 1,895,707 
568,374 568,429 
3,121,909} 3,380,265 
605, 406 697, 814; 


48,114,589] 108, 701, 762 
5854—32 


617,528 
121, 262 
41,997 
13,951 


659, 520 
135, 213 


507, 264 
10,304,072 
3,671,459 
62,043 
40,329 
1,152 

248 

78,649 
43,456 


6,709, 921 


1924. 1925.1 
3 No. 
United All United United ) All 
States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
45,612 206, 524 7,150 39, 240 231,479) 1 
4,734 19,470 1,529 4,157 27,226 
18,071,917) 18,077,197 98,592) 15,354,395) 15,528,937 2 
335, 941 336, 241 5,503 434, 829 444,270 
122,171 4,082,731 136, 653 88, 249 4,457,018 3 
9,158 227, 785 8,384 5,721 191, 629 
11,349,011) 14,089,450 422,897} 9,829,274] 15,019,485 
245, 208 728,017 40,732 170, 421 598, 713 4 
953 , 282 3,356, 278 2,649, 221 751,041 4,128,095 5 
197,362 717,427 587, 903 155,772 860, 264 
522,094 3,306, 240 68, 829 370,375 3, 085, 529 6 
147,421,126] 860,150,157) 12,163,576] 92,047,466] 882,329,494 q 
8,216,589) 48,780,459 718, 694 4,572,547] 38,416, 882 
8,937,571] 52,807,551] 1,375,426] 5,100,440) 42,367,504 
52,292 174, 949 83, 695 27,569 101,790 8 
490,099} 1,482,565 294,095 317,445 984,075 
1,320,221} 1,462,777 82,444] 1,300,409} 1,464,781) 9 
79,970 117,165 18, 634 81,813 120,573 
829,130 4,812,116 314, 586 1, 276, 208 5,163,726] 10 
217,563 1,107,571 59,585 320,974 1,083,026 
791,721| 2,707,301 372,314 720,282) 2,187,674 
- | 21,091,068 554, 351 - | 21,266,658] 11 
- 3,308,590 130,347 - 4,584, 780 
1,071,272} 1,148,199 66,913 744, 843 976,720] 12 
404,358 422,132 22,514 313,495 343, 045 
1,071,272] 22,234, 267 621, 264 744, 843) 22,243,378 
404,358} 3,730,722 152, 861 313,495} 4,927,825 
407,300} 1,193,429 445, 699 536,524) 1,370,684) 13 
269,910} 39,725,559] 12,472,095 135,805} 36,255,149] 14 
57,527} 12,504,104) 4,556,379 29,506] 11,727,343 
88,124 160, 788 112, 211 65, 667 186,274} 15 
24,022 70,427 57, 733 41,079 103, 820 
1,750, 298 1,751,500 665 2,029, 692 2,030,477| 16 
530, 124 530, 396 167 572,056 572, 264 
2,625,667| 2,831,828 50,531) 2,574,253] 2,873,791] 17 
867,877 930,723 26, 610 727,595 826, 690 
53,230,908] 125,671,060] 8,552,777] 48,266,115 116, 655, 869 


498 TRADE AND COMMERCE 
13._Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 
1922. 
No. Principal articles by classes. — — —_—__— 
United United All United 
Kingdom. |_ States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood)—con. 
B—OrHER THAN Foon. 
Beverages, aleoholic— 
Brewed. 
A | Ale: porter etehs.... a. -cmmrneties sie sic eer gal. 42,306 6,065 49,160 51, 653 
$ 103,051 10, 688 114,810 116,808 
Distilled. 
@ ll "Brandy Sete nsus. accuse eeematt ce cts eee gal. 1,669 21 113,386 2,778 
$ 31,832 275) 1,715,929 37,526 
8 | Cordials and liqueurs, all kinds.......... gal. 3,095 70 17,833 800 
$ 71,373 164 209,317 12,172 
4 Gin, all kinds sn iO.pyecssteme ree eee gal. 82,449 34 190, 942 78,031 
$ 1,549,972 621] 2,350,116] 1,437,856 
Boat <RUUIaN 1 soe Hers Mee aan ee nea ae eer gal. 15,872 3,992 111,009 2,35 
$ 250,466 17,588 662,379 487,577 
Gil) Vermouth jasc de onc eae ee oe ae gal. 1,471 23 19,694 503 
$ 8,103 113 60, 229 2,414 
2 i MWIRISKOY. scehoas melon wmaeenoeie ts a.) dee ee gal. 836, 711 61,435 908, 221 787,857 
$ 16,950,638} 1,109,546} 18,194,027) 15,357,411 
Total distilled beverages...... Siueeitbie gal. 941,419 65,737) 1,368,297 902,580 
$ 18,865,590) 1,129,611) 23,224,714| 17,335,936 
Fermented. 
Wines— 
Sil) Wines; non-sparkling ace. <ctcsnie- ieee 9 gal, 26,588 10,359 317, 284 23, 562 
$ 102, 555 16,001 799,591 84,584 
9 | Champagne and all other sparkling wines 
I DOCTIOS -saccs cs Ae eae ee doz. 958 347 21,023 283 
$ 32,554 4,690 385, 087 9,817 
Total wines). /.2.5, .ae hence ere $ 135,109 20,691; 1,184,678 94,401 
Total beverages, alcoholic............. $ 19,193,750} 1,160,985) 24,524,202) 17,547,145 
Gums and resins— 
10.| GArabiesamber ete... ates ee scan aek ee lb. 91,411 289,435 459, 229 231,814 
; $ 14, 644 62,922 87,265 31,954 
11 | Australian, copal, damar, ete............. lb. 28, 962 999,317 1,127,143 120,254 
; $ 6, 293 158,856 185,029 22,759 
12 | Chicle or sappato gum, crude............ lb. - 343, 713 492,086 - 
; $ - 171,511 238,483 - 
13 | Lac, crude,seed, button, stick and shell.. Ib. 1,792} 1,078,431) 1,224,632 2 
; aie $ 466 662,948 769, 243 2 
14 | Resin or rosin in packages...............- cwt. 1 237,304 241,651 - 
$ 6 479, 480 493,048 - 
Total gums and resins............... $ 46,491; 1,690,839} 1,958,395 755191 
15. \Oil'eake turd meal: srrescercanerreceores crt: 500] 104,609) «106, 113), 545 
‘ $ 1,650 225,369 229,095 1,063 
Oils, vegetable, not food— 
GLH Castor Olay en ae eit theses eee gal. 91,651 11,471 103,380 107,252 
‘ $ 80,878 15,068 96,438 108, 548 
Go OhinawoOd Olle... acters fe an vee Bee as $ 10,948 273,101 284,049 854 
18 | Cocoanut, palm and palm kernel oil...... gal. 45,772 1,285,171 1,342,390 62,235 
; $ 41,996 954,222} 1,008,897 52,352 
19) |= Cottonseed oil-crude..sike ey... «con lb. - 48,868,340} 48,868,340 - 
ere? $ - 3,283,915} 3,283,915 - 
20) sissentialonle, mrO"pse, weeks ce.» «1c se eee Ib. ee 274,868 346, 047 47,490 
F : 0,042 395, 128 556, 703 79,196 
21 | Flaxseed or linseed oil, raw or boiled..... lb. 239,887 103,372 416,231 930, 294 
16,779 10, 241 34,543 76,570 
Total oils, vegetable.................. $ 238,847! 5,188,905) 5,554,180 340, 442 


1Unrevised figures. 
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ee ee ee ee ee 
All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 


years 1922-1925—con. 


5854—32} 


1928. 1924. 1925.1 
United All United United All United United All 
States. Countries. |} Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
1,635 54, 241 94, 695 400 96,339 86,362 af 91,621 
2,425 120,362 212,303 959 214, 675 171,591 2 181,421 
366 68,010 1,769 982 145,730 1,868 417 169,797 
2,422 675, 647 22,827 4,117 1,009, 763 18, 987 2,008 1,048, 529 
62 15,506 542 328 15,760 1,261 49 18, 646 
925 103,990 8,349 2,178 95, 205 23,491 754 114, 840 
127 158,982 100,740 23 184, 834 108, 867 - 196, 753 
2,488 2,085, 865 1,889,518 338 2,578, 805 2,034,976 = 2, 695, 867 
4,877 119, 826 4,576 4,479 154,910 62, 245 3,142 130,585 
23,511 922,594 86,518 16,560 1,373,488 1,116,746 11,772 1,380, 653 
45 17, 290 590 15 30,306 608 - 33,331 
193 38,755 2,428 92 50, 182 1, 249 - 50,755 
22,559 825,361 711,018 4,753 759,221 621, 665 9 644, 852 
409,322) 15,888,832) 14,620,080 88,319] 15,076,822) 12,323,321 148} 12,521,157 
28,045 1, 210, 413 869, 241 10,582 1.291, 847 796,548 3,623 1,194,500 
438,914| 19,743,448) 17,529,772 111,641; 20,188,247) 15,519,367 14,755) 17,814,620 
7,114 278,471 11,959 1,493 515, 847 13,032 614 604, 655 
10,855 635, 290 63, 393 2,178 808, 109 60, 262 1,276 838, 297 
67 - 910 650 - 1,021 71 30,458 
994 436,198 19,571 6,900 275,091 19, 587 1,256 288, 821 
11,349 1,071,488 83,040 9,073 1,083, 200 79,849 2,532 1,127,118 
452,688) 20,935,298] 17,825,235 121,673| 21,486,439} 15,770,807 17,488} 19,123,629 
277,144 613,729 rE aye 319,763 601,320 47,367 350, 448 588,766 
69,781 118, 237 16,014 78,632 120,920 8,719 61,071 94,789 
1,329,986 1,573,750 101, 237 1,492,384 1, 661, 644 86,937 1,173,867 1,542,765 
221,931 263,769 15,595 222,738 251,829 10,515 162,189 209,718 
527, 669 668, 153 - 412,558 751,100 = 610, 299 776, 806 
260, 757 332,183 = 161, 672 329,371 - 257, 609 338,577 
1,278,052 1,412,711 1,630 1,065, 734 1,099, 838 1,134 916, 209 925, 933 
851,746 946, 049 420 680, 231 703,098 85 576, 140 581,599 
270, 625 271,489 839 311,719 313,389 139 271,879 272,346 
556,478 558,907 2,487 595,013 599, 707 1,185 588, 743 591,172 
2,163,976 2,448,392 54, 528 1,971,680 2,267,535 38, 834 1,917,269 2,116, 812 
38,955 47,222 304 34, 460 36, 787 78, 202 84, 602 
88,991 103, 231 510 73,566 78, 298 = 171, 069 180,645 
7,193 115,467 94,121 13,227 107,631 88, 615 9,011 97,867 
9,869 119,717 111,513 11, 261 123,251 122,281 15,740 138,540 
408, 216 409, 159 7,367 844, 669 870, 187 430 456,749 459,114 
1,819,474 1,928,336 46, 453 1,650,465 1,886, 162 43,086 1, 636, 549 1,692,744 
1,215, 860 1,300,405 42,703 1,297,397 1,446, 353 41,577 1,368,138 1,420, 149 
25,838,070} 25,838,070 190,243} 21,417,968) 21,608,211 - 21,320, 146 21,320, 146 
2,239,174 2,239,174 16,789 2,115, 738 2,132,527 - 1,970, 605 1,970, 605 
318,691 413, 665 66, 856 246, 843 392,097 71,564 199, 275 356, 206 
435,780 620, 223 84,196 404, 636 626, 108 83,408 334, 602 577,586 
158,401 1,173,454 1,699, 811 103,613 1,848, 259 707,321 98,755 855, 454 
19,404 103,595 162, 220 14, 676 181,791 60, 532 13, 682 79,499 
4,664,158| 5,349,550! 515,508| 6,146,492) 7,884,419]  331,062/ 6,082,047] 7,482,872 
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500 TRADE AND COMMERCE 
13.—Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 
1922. 
No. Principal articles by classes. —- eee 
ai United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood)—concluded. 
B—Orner THAN Foop—concluded. 
1 |Plants, trees, shrubs and vines............. $ 23, 621 348, 845 934, 242 24,162 
Rubber and its products— 
2 Rubber and gutta-percha, crude caout- 
CHOUG yagahoss den ee ee eee lb. 820,963] 13,264,904] 18,952,465 4,107, 146 
$ 133,461 2,261, 452 3,437, 716 873, 654 
3 Tires for vehicles, all kinds..+........... $ 16, 254 1,157,261 1,188,981 21,498 
Total rubber and its products....... $ 828,055} 5,226,750) 7,142,258] 1,682,660 
Seeds— 
4 Clowerisced) ys. ca dosap ete tees ae lb. 481, 640 3,063, 040 3,547,080 335, 363 
$ 100, 620 613, 458 715,209 87, 260 
5 d Wega eo ARP RoN Se, aac MeO eat ny bush. 140 1,696 284,476 - 
$ 876 8, 237 445, 605 - 
6 Garden, field and other seeds............ $ 162,976 529, 534 849,171 95,375 
71] "Timothy seed. / So awewieate ek lee. Ib. 1,090] 12,851,393} 12, 852, 483 75 ; 
$ 547 925, 803 926,350 23 
LOCAL SCOUS sit ke eae meee ors, OEE $ 200,019 2,077, 033 25935, 330 182,658 
Tobacco— 
8 | Tobacco, unmanufactured......,......... lb. 17,762} 19,848,439] 20,870,509 14,857 
$ 7, 640 8,108, 639 8, 867, 469 4,944 
Tobacco, manufactured— 
Cimaiis Masta ©.’ cairn tian cence lb. 167 1,003 15,081 361 ; 
$ Who 7,901 125, 266 2,763 4 
10 Cigarettes. oy....ccies eee aera eeee lb. 20,247 5,394 27,136 19,599 ; 
$ 86, 395 17,432 110,261 78, 707 J 
11 PRODACCOsCU Ua: c<.cateeh ore eae lb. 154,656 182, 864 359, 721 214,346 3 
$ 445,443 243, 822 699, 262 656, 798 
otal tobacco secon whee 4 hee eae lb. 254,069) 29,064,323) 21,360, 66 306, 220 3 
$ 664,187 8,399,873 9, 947,903 866, 284 i 
Other vegetable products— | 
494 Broom Corns.i- sc ee, $ = 327,114] 327,114 ss 
13 | Drugs, crude, barks, flowers, etc......... $ 8, 663 128,309 155,579 2,293 
4 15 RR aR ete GOA ia: op eee nn tn ton - 28,998 28,999 ~ 
$ - 464, 458 464,490 - 
15 | Starch, farina, corn starch, etc........... Ib. 67,508) 2,866,910} 3,256,616 126,496 
a a $ 8, 674 105,379 130, 260 10,675 
16 | Turpentine, spirits of..................... gal. 4 977, 867 977,871 3 3 
$ 12 757,941 757, 953 4 @ 
BE bet hd AB Ped eT Boor ee — 
Total other vegetable products....... $ 24,193} 2,015,564! 2,092,883 44,379 + 
—_———— eee 
Total Agricultural and Vegetable z 
Products (ovher than food)....... $ 21,195,813) 25,325,293) 55,319,493] 20,763,984 ¥ 
Total Agricultural and Vegetable : 
PLOGUCES Get ee eas ost rec. cack 8 $ 27,950,425) 84,803, 2041 172,665,523! 26,656,163 
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All Countries in quantities and values, by classes 
years 1922-1925—con. 


entered for consumption, 


1923. 1924. 1925.1 
No. 
United All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
411,451 1,064,311 24,149 403,856 1,094, 937 26,342 388, 483 1,161,927] 1 
14,536,757} 25,391,333 4,473,218] 19,828,526] 28,877,244 5,587,553) 26,226,540} 34,386,858] 2 
3,391,920 5,620,621 1,385, 714 5,353, 629 8,047,394 1,605,509 7,508, 145 9,793,138 
1,296,592 1,322,050 18,847 932,320 1,013, 298 8, 293 662,937 680,199} 3 
6,838,528} 9,916,837) 2,037,839 8,974,579} 12,420,973] 2,201,589] 11,041,703 13,977, 933 
1,912,102 2,248,010 1,709,037 546,090 2,465,137 833,006 1,478,549 2,667,239] 4 
372,139 459, 639 324, 738 112,970 467,706 282,995 329,013 707,848 
at REY} 58,949 - 42,801 761,479 - 374 394,980) § 
15,006 115,773 - 105,571 1,716,580 - 1,179 786,050 
654,059 976,819 159,082 527, 762 862,660 205,136 527, 204 2,281,296] 6 
13,469,151} 13,469,226 - 10,734,349} 10,734,349 - 10,114,291) 10,114,291] 7 
975,857 975,880 - 920,500 920,500 - 787,398 787,398 
2,017,061) 2,528,111 483,820) 1,666,803 3, 967, 646 488,131; 1,644,794) 3,222,227 
13,063,379} 14,548,694 4,879} 14,421,145) 15,941,339 98,432) 12,335,687] 13,712,885] 8 
4,686, 642 5,854, 405 733 5,595,874 7,166,989 27,940 4,592,936 5,944, 699 
1,001 18,915 653 1,141 17,035 254 696 16,621} 9 
6,401 133,715 4,980 7,965 119,512 1,853 3,976 116, 723 
15, 205 06,127 22,160 8,510 31,880 29,447 11,533 42,115} 10 
38,109 120,492 95,348 21,542 120, 834 116, 806 30,160 151,452 
145,501 393,631 206,193 147,503 389,385 159,173 126,790 322,366] 11 
168,388 841,407 644, 298 168,955 830,658 487,602 139,199 644, 221 
13,237,322) 15,068,407 304,628! 14,589,566) 16,462,199 356,087) 12,483,405| 14,171,678 
4,914,135 7,089,461 901,473) 5,805,835} 8,404,771 783,034) 4,774,796 7,014,589 
685,819 685,819 - 760,158 764,180 - 523,197 523,197} 12 
135,795 168,643 8,923 144, 259 200,054 4,885 131, 669 166,580} 13 
36, 994 37,040 - 13,855 13,870 - 10,281 10,282] 14 
614, 761 616, 148 - 219,368 219,940 - 156,515 156, 556 
3,032,625 4,322,479 87,722 2,485, 929 3,550,845 196,416 2,285,372 4,465,246] 15 
121,713 170,982 5,216 116,443 151,951 12,365 115,199 201,231 
975,807 975,810 343 961,290 962,360 57 946,112 946,206] 16 
1,210,109 1,210,114 261 1,043,103 1,043, 682 130 819,322 819,482 
3,369,085 3,532,831 49,536) 2,973,111) 3,192,607 71,346) 2,385,354 2,649,386 
24,920,573] 52,968,022) 21,892,604) 28,137,595) 60,797,625} 19,711,145] 28,423,003 56,929,970 
73,035,162! 161,669,784) 28,602,525! 81,368,503! 186,468,685] 28,263,922] 76,689,118! 173,585,839 


502 TRADE AND COMMERCE 
13.—Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 
1922. 
No. Principal articles by classes. : = Se 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
ii. Animals and Animal Products (except 
chemicals and fibres). 
LT Animals, livingescse. 4. mee ee eter: $ 113,124| 2,375,813} 2,504,015 69,065 
2 |Bone, ivory and sheli products............. $ 62, 693 186,981 305, 963 116,090 
3 (Heathers and quills eens: see sls uienetsteeis $ 45,524 219, 190 307, 511 24,202 
Fishery products— 
4 | Cod, haddock and pollock, fresh......... lb. - 535, 784 721, 763 - 
$ = 20,989 28, 660 - 
Di thes alibut,trésh..so.casv «teem omes aes eee Ib. - 465,735] 2,550,797 - 
$ - 48,712 195,416 - 
6] Oysters, shelled; m bulk. (.02.+2:...s005 gal. ~ 132,106 132, 106 - 
$ - 298, 653 298, 653 - 
7 Salton, fresh iaa.ean 2 tet aire ena lb. - 845,080 2,074,790 - 
$ - 46, 843 165, 106 - 
8 | Sardines and anchovies.................. box 289, 654 334,637) 4,492,554 140, 584 
$ 35,010 38,973 471,448 15, 100 
9 | Cod, haddock, pollock, dried............ lb. - 37,944) 8,111,818 150 
$ - 5,583 470,713 23 
10 | Herrings, pickled or salted............... ib. 1,205,909 252,144) 10,024,124] 1,037,393 
g $ 76,499 18, 753 330, 774 62,510 
Toial fishery products............... $ 156,689) 1,210,477} 3,071,034 133,794 
Furs, hides, leather and their products— 
it Fur skins, all kinds, not dressed.......... $ 63,597) 6,218,494 6,498, 585 231,926 
12} Furskins, wholly or partly dressed,n.o.p. $ 36, 869 538,035} 1,240,645 48,518 
13 Hatters’ furs, not on the skin.. jac oa, 32,792 153,188 245, 909 14,445 
Total Tir skins: ct eeacst occas coenas $ 169,295} 7,025,455) 8,154,517 322,965 
if | Totelhides andiskins, eerie ernme.4 aos tale. $ 75,402) 3,405,013} 5,898,087 149,770 
Leather and manufactures of— 
Tbe Belting’. leather. = 0.5, skuee cae ce teers $ 150,048 35, 588 185, 636 138, 332 
16| Calf, kid or goat, lamb and sheep skins, 
dressed, waxed or glazed. . pete 58,406 1, 648, 433 1,731,605 82,275 
17. | Glove leathers, tanned or dressed........ 3 10, 817 686 , 378 711,872 35,211 
18 | Upper leather, including dongola, etc.. $ 155,170 429,408 603, 138 364,072 
19 | Boots and shoes, slippers and insoles..... $ 335, 761 977,788] 1,327,561 410,273 
Total leather and manufactures of. $ 1,139,069} 5,318,608) 6,875,582] 1,438,646 
AO PeLain and joristless.scess seen: + doce tereeieenrs $ 65,971 339, 841 532,228 132,289 
Meats— 5 
$i! Beef, fresh, chilled or frozen.............. lb. - 72,808 13,012 - 
- 20,051 20,085 - 
22 Mutton and lamb, fresh, chilled or frozen. Ib. ~- 2,630,357 3,416, 332 = 
- 420, 794 533, 005 = 
$3 | Pork, fresh, chilled or frozen............. lb. 3,585| 28,595,181} 28,600, 126 = 
3 611] 4,443,123] 4/443’ 933 = 
24| Bacon and hams, shoulders and sides, 
(iG ete lees Be oe COOL Ie Sa cee Ib. 1,200} 6,901,466] 6,902,688 2,803 
$ 496] -1,242,414| 1/249'918 1,242 
25 | Canned meats, poultry and game........ Ib. 817,478 475,227| 2,251,556 635,318 
; $ 193, 090 117,953 492,218 117,453 
26| Pork, dry-salted and in brine............ lb. 400} 9,422,215} 9,424,560 - 
$ 75 978,033 978,468 - 
DAN SOPs a CXUEE. CUS tac ts sire cieiisln s/s sleke sale $ 1,630 772,914 775,636 7,107 
MOU Al CALS mek ear broas obaee sic sterols $ 303,3221 8,395,529] 9,002,611 210,959 


1 Unrevised figures. 
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IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 503 
All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1922-1925—con. 
1923. 1924, 1925.1 
No. 
United All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
2,292,022] 2,366,865 202,086] 2,248,259] 2,452,724 130,305] 2,238,714) 2,387,819] 1 
220, 633 431,613 110,118 165,171 326, 715 98,386 250,947 376,888] 2 
181;707 242,305 34,489 195,969 288, 117 49,729 182, 402 298,697| 3 
625,314} 1,161,541 = 180,549 409,002 15,610 494,746}  2,025,907| 4 
24,276 44, 434 = 8, 106 13,868 1,601 20, 203 101, 253 
956,827} 2,644,343 = 459,066 656, 629 e 600,736 986,470} 5 
T7235 225, 854 = 49,037 71,749 = 56, 759 102, 496 
140,071 140,371 = 114,855 114,855 = 107, 291 107,291] 6 
300,918 300, 918 = 301, 149 301, 149 = 269,757 269,757 
2,056,500) 2,787,999 = 142, 982 62,273 = 41, 258 586,975} 7 
110,943 174,017 = 13,020 64,554 4,339 72,817 
133,396] 4,509,579 116,891 162,364] 5,527,286 76, 160 57,937| 6,912,830] 8 
17,759 49/7, 542 7,996 19,541 467,301 6, 218 8,418 546,567 
41,045} 6,482, 282 1, 120 26,214] 4,571,762 28,000 35,264} 4,302,272] 9 
5, 789 382,976 112 3,403 233, 487 3,514 4,529 285,236 
663,760] 10,120,388 786, 638 431,485} 3,813,166] 1,056,135 485,260] 5,834,364] 10 
52,947 298,501 39, 165 39,588 156,382 58,905 53,095 266, 946 
1,085,611) 2,813,107 118,999 890,096] 2,342,561 188,342 855,436} 2,646,823 
5,089,114] 5,757,234 604,698] 6,101,003] 7,545,759 575,678] 5,657,479|- 6,525,031] 11 
418,766] 1,064,968 50,750 282,331 794,567 49,897 626;315| 1,181,161] 12 
208, 633 302,568 57,150 128,092 341,550 55, 549 175,190 460,645] 13 
5,806,495] 7,245,924 752,690} 6,610,664, 8,833,559 714,878) 6,579,312|° 8,333,571 
3,747,703| 7,947,410 196,916] 3,731,121] 7,297,750 98,782| 5,069,914) 8,279,873] 14 
49,778 188, 110 185,297 85, 294 271,586 75, 545 52,002 127,885] 15 
1,035,072} 1,120,850 79,484 983,136] 1,074,496 82 981,999} 1,083,887} 16 
883,072 "926,470 4,573} 1,145,375| 1,151,390 6, 046 865,589 878,122] 17 
385, 287 759,319 391,341 371, 993 782,012 302, 987 321, 147 649,710] 18 
544,912] 1,204,904 707,349 778,427|  1,529,187| 1,044,693 688,092] 1,773,086] 19 
4,785,610] 6,467,517| 1,872,973} 5,042,760| 7,207,129} 2,069,499, 4,800,036) 7,324,088 
431,908 607, 236 82,649 544,606 653,817 64,764 532,856 639,400} 20 
115,064 115,064 = 160,858 165,858 2 128,043 129,400] 24 
33,943 33,943 = 38,776 39,276 £: 39,569 39,638) 
1,147,018} 1,460,130 - 1,376,403) 1,561,528 - 1,039,039 1,301,637 22 
226,384 261, 382 = 252,425 271, 100 = 193,426 221,596] 
33,098,670! 33,098, 701 —| 22,039,955) 22,040,155 - 7,860,831} 7,860,831) 23 
5, 134,045| 5, 134,061 -| 2,764,474] 2,764,489 -| 1,095,778} 14095, 78] 
2 4,2 1,193] 6,162 996 6,167,951 2,058] 2,674,040) 2,680, 574 24 
A751 4873.08 496 754,5 756, 337 746 293,463 295,727) 
992/868} 1,644,993| 1,154,082 337, 609 3,341, 733 711,651 180,668] 1, 774, 497 25 
62,033 "262,861 175,196 60, 643 403,614 130,512] | 38,092 271, 797 
14,605,259! 14,606,506 — | 12,221'724| 12,222,974 -| 7,526,080) 7,526,880] 26 
1,637,729] 1,637,993 ~| 1,288'418] 1,989,015 896,034 895, 138 
923/973} 932,015 1,969] 1,1222079| 1,125,505 1,045] 1,141,271] 1,142,804] 27 
8,985,807] 9,347,701 351,136] 6,552,904) 7,129,969 189,679| 3,886,742] 4,264,076 
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Principal articles by classes. 
YW. Animals and Animal Products (except 
chemicals and fibres)—concluded. 
Milk products— 

BUGECD: « «;.nascrsaistacn cincleeeieneraaet eit erate lb. 
Casein tea. Cai eatee 4 esate tolsiane sietolon teeter 1b. 
(Cheese). sesirtessince sonia tee iaine eine sperma 1p 

$ 

Total milk and milk products........ $ 


Oils, fats, greases and waxes— 


Apimial ole teense terteteseis stele steerer gal. 
Fish, whale and seal oils............-.++- ee 
Br has Wr ane anise Sr IO aTico GABOR aot 1b 
bard compounds etome nce set « ~~ -rolarelerore " 
Grease; TOUS en ete mtate terete Yoleeineiete reel fersie= iP. 
Grease and 'Gegrasinniie cares siti ost v[clefsiel= 1%. 
Oleomargarine.....cecccceewreecsss evens iP. 
$ 
Total oils, fats, greases and waxes.... $ 
Miscellaneous animal products— 
1 fee Sen BOOD COA enoricd Soogume GO asS COage doz 
Gelatine and isinglass.........--.-+-ee++- ib. 
Glue, powdered or sheet and liquid...... ; 
Honey and imitations thereof.........-.. lb. 
Sausage Casings, N.0.p.........+00% Sl ieeatacs ; 


Total Animals and Animal Products 
(except,chemicals and fibres)....... 


Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products. 


Cotton and its products— 


Cotton wool or raw cotton, not dyed..... lb. 
Crochet and knitting cotton.............- lb. 
Sewing cotton thread in hanks...........- Ib. 
Sewing thread on spools....... Raa aeate ae ; 

Yarn, cotton, No. 40 and finer.......... oe ey 


Yarn, cotton, polished or glazed.......c06 ie 


1 Unrevised figures. 


United 
Kingdom. 


2,149, 704 
621,779 


26,546 
11,801 


646, 774 


39 
267,679 
119, 922 
102, 247 


10, 947 
1,845 


3,692,895 


276,971 
69, 145 
17,892 
47,152 

393,905 

422,906 
70,729 


1,125,451 
1,115, 769 
3,873 
4,692 


1922. 


United 
States. 


1,363,021 
458, 306 
105,062 

11,697 
724,981 
226,390 


742,767 


66,457 
59,831 
34, 606 
21,022 
9,091, 109 
948 , 068 
2,778,063 
253,410 
16,442,645 
1,044,309 
809, 994 
57,836 
1,339, 784 
255,994 


2,805,119 


9,377,769 
3,162,143 
230,224 
222,013 
158, 189 


407,306 
75,099 
236, 946 


94,961, 143 
16,207,537 
57,746 
71,031 

- 210,170 
238, 249 
215,348 


1,240, 100 
1, 266,305 
254, 869 
129, 727 


All 


6,078,882 
1,883,013 
217,613 
19, 689 
877,357 
325,297 


2, 288,273 


66, 709 
60, 192 
128, 490 
71, 844 
9,091, 245 
948 , 087 
3,088,479 
292,980 
16,524, 853 
1,049, 222 
1,004, 616 
65,531 
1,345, 784 
257,393 


2,927,360 


9,637,303 
3, 239, 480 
749,007 
461, 693 
294,792 


555, 989 
92,534 
313,844 


. 


95, 385, 978 
16,321,317 
93,603 
145,397 
604; 146 
661,204 
315,395 


2,371,419 
2,395,075 
258, 742 
134,419 


United 
Countries. | Kingdom. 


280,982 
109, 613 
22,091 
3,899 
22,519 
10,109 


154,948 


5,871 
5,766 
1,463 
1,353 


198,811 
22,134 


80 

137 
365,708 
108,404 
196,044 


1, 644 
226 


co] 
36,110,305) 46,645,789] 3,143,223 


40,708 

2,183 
51,924 
101,083 
633,607 
606, 746 
30,211 


1,311,865 
1,111, 889 
29, 559 
17,912 


eh 


ake ee ee vader at =e ee ee ee ee 
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All Countries in quantities and values, b classes entered for c i 
years 1922-1925—con. pie sie sine 


1923. 1924. 1925.1 
aA. Oo. 
United All United United All United United All _ 
States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
1,523,381 3,767,573 94, 228 165, 801 1,558, 102 11, 245 23, 853 198,341 1 
578,775 1,349,819 42,062 57,564 613,041 3,998 10,567 74, 289 
379,056 643, 347 - 90,159 380, 123 - 164,090 657,801] 2 
50,012 92,710 = 14, 793 53,354 - 19,215 59,679 
614, 872 916,517 648, 403 592,196 1, 688, 296 3,092,192 909, 597 4,544,485 3 
179, 543 327,022 136, 856 181,931 541,279 661, 754 237,302 1,125,118 
850.096) 1,844,212 211,017 294,508) 1,284,151 675,152 292,626! 1,303,699 
97,255 104, 890 65 117,039 118, 464 22 56,033 56,058] 4 
80, 149 87, 624 106 72,624 74,031 82 49,109 49,166 
58,592 171, 670 1,306 53,191 197,970 1,392 60,600 453,278] 6 
36,921 108, 682 1,533 41,343 150, 852 1, 682 48,758 283,993 
10,551,570} 10,551,616 1,434, 10,401,725) 10,403,159 2 4,974,916 4,975,028 6 
1,144, 120 1,144,141 179 1,193, 853 1,194,032 1 638,128 638,151 
2,316, 922 2,516,069 102,780 1,602,559 1,705,339 56 1,163,474 1,163,530 q 
221,582 243,748 12,461 165, 958 178, 419 df 129, 628 129, 635 
13,345,853} 13,435,359 46,909} 18,754,584] 13,943,815 25,918) 12,108,168} 12,136,791] 8 
934,799 938, 123 1,375 1,136,273 1,147,297 1, 634 1,011, 645 1,013,414 
1,136, 585 1,397,969 248, 532 878, 824 1, 182, 225 329, 787 1,045,056 1,392,302 9 
56, 584 65,038 8,481 61, 062 69, 752 10,961 74,159 86, 024 
1,165, 440 1,165,440 - 745,015 745,015 = = - 10 
190, 782 190, 782 - 130, 605 130, 605 = = - 
2,843,829} 2,975,925 33,616] 2,948,789} 3,123,830 31,383} 2,044,192] 2,330,979 
8,256,168] 8,319,622 250) 6,454,313) 6,512,812 - - -| i 
2,494,650} 2,508,504 686} 1,961,477; 1,975,707 35, 253 1,007,829} 1,161,299 
207,526 787, 649 485,152 196, 180 963,419 328, 264 253,911 952,372} 12 
160, 492 348, 391 112,060 136, 845 354, 654 67, 147 181,011 364,075 
126, 700 363, 054 158, 362 102, 447 295,540 148, 459 124, 045 299,035] 13 
303, 944 431, 293 6,926 130, 062 205, 162 159 65,736 108,809} 44 
40,544 52,406 719 26,174 31, 687 40 15,738 19,205 
275, 540 413,010 3, 820 286, 636 560, 562 28,183 126,799 748,713| 15 
34,812,367) 46,736,774) 4,287,455] 32,357,873] 45,026,734, 4,653,919| 28, 589,377} 41,491,969 
\ - 
125,159,943} 125,261,470 178,245} 95,155,757| 95,596,606 25,469] 100,700,362 100, 879, 251 16 
28,318,681} 28,324,704 89,715] 28,332,723) 28,391,278 2,582] 24,903,707} 24,938,251 
173,976 263,221 30, 044 49,779 148, 693]> 8,984 21,274 137,447; 17 
188, 587 383,321 49,306 45,106 211,529 16, 733 19,918 202,270 
265, 162 898,769 651, 839 321,059 972,964 888, 099 244,347 632,446} 18 
255, 847 862,593 603 , 564 348,057 946, 700 387,406 259,365 646,771 
156,305 188,310 67, 663 135, 061 205, 268 26,563 60, 262 89,741} 19 
1,655,601} 2,967,806} 1,246,773 1,454,767; 2,708,290 827,901 1,508,090} 2,335,991] 20 
1,577,215 2,690,034 1,076, 607 1,478,015 2,565, 639 793, 264 1,376,447 2,169,711 
189,329 218, 888 31,700 81, 433 1138, 133 8,450 56,568 62,212} 21 
98,325 116,237 20,927 63,481 84,408 4, 280| 46,017 51,417 
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13._Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the 


Principal articles by classes. 


Il. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products-con. 


Cotton and its products—concluded. 


Yarn, knitting, hosiery yarn, etc........- 
Other cotton thread, n.0.p........-+0-e0 as 
Fabrics, printed, dyed or coloured....... a 
Grey unbleached cotton fabries.......:-. ig 
Plain shirtings, cambries, voiles, scrims, 
VWIGLOLIA, LAWS COC uae sae sleds sormystarsladerainle yd. 
White or bleached cotton ee Bee Reystlers va. 
Toyellins and towelsecrers. can <9 emtane se $ 
Velvets, velveteens and plush fabrics..... Le 
Laces and embroidery...........--see0+: $ 
Wearing apparel teas acter Bie vive: aie vleeleere $ 
Total cotton and its products........ $ 
Flax, hemp and jute— 
Jute or hemp yarn, dyed or coloured..... 4 
Jute cloth or jute canvas, uncoloured..... 1. 
Total flax, hemp and jute............ $ 


Silk and its products— . 
Silk, raw, spun or thrown, etc............ lb. 


Silk fabrics of which silk is the chief com- 
PONENT DATE. sic. carietaaletre elses slietiairies 


Sillkefabrice; MiOspsascestenies oe » vicsee en teiatae $ 
Clothing: silk, n0.pu.ncewes cess + oe riela ols $ 
Ribbons, all kinds ae materials......... $ 
Total silk and its products......... $ 

Wool and its products— 
Wool; raw sete. cccieniowes «0s cpieetaite eGirsisis ue 
Noils and waste and worsted tops........ $ 


Yarns composed wholly or in part of wool, 
worsted, the hair of the goat, etc....... 


‘Yarns, woollen or worsted, n.O.p........- lb. 
$ 

Carpets Ald TUS ieee. oisies wie agleara ss eaeiests $ 

Cloths and dress goods— 

Cassimeres, cloths and doeskins.......... $ 
OTELCOATIIES Mclne ohne wate nee oteaeteeete ae 3 
Fabrics of wool, or cotton and wool...... yd. 

$ 

Ewe Gann. tere eae see tee lad ane yd. 


$ 
Women’s and children’s dress goods, ete. sq. yd. 
$ 


Worsteds and serges, including coatings... yd. 
$ 
Wearing apparel— 
Clothing, women’s and children’s $ 
Socks and stockings, wool............ 5 lend 
Clothing, ready-made............-..++.- $ 
Total wool and its products.......... $ 


1Unrevised figures. 


United States and 


in the four fiscal 


1922. 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
4 

126, 827 521,818 650, 833 209, 234 
75,770 204, 688 286,005 99, 136 
25,930 236,416 265,321 61, 653 
47,809 333, 958 386, 762 81,901 
18,423,924] 32,881,666) 52,509,492 29,558, 845 
4,988, 618 6,462,262} 12,096,748 7, 201, 227 
2,065,217 4,842,707 6,908, 551 4,524, 104 
537,548 572, 222 1,109, 992 475, 864 
2,125,524 2,034,300) 4,252,362 3,722,059 
429,571 290, 539 757, 042 653, 794 
2,778,483 6,455, 917 9,583,472 3,390,570 
612,301 954, 400 1, 673, 863 689, 686 
2,317,814 374, 454 1,068, 445 888, 102 
525, 633 412,393 984,051 742,909 
377, 218 419,054 852, 100 462,700 
1, 639, 586 864, 261 4,071, 676 1,850, 656 
557,487 2,753,194 3,550,770 569, 731 
14,016,757| 35,251,452) 52,477,828} 17,877,175 
1,512, 288 1,030, 876 2,638, 368 3,059, 150 
145, 607 142,924 326,407 364, 206 
5, 622,863) 21,528,599} 68,302,717| 10,234,049 
699, 832 1,128,535 3,879, 462 1, 206, 234 
3,462,762) 2,276,438} 8,061,367; 5,124,998 
7,950 364, 941 394, 029 14,357 
384, 754 2,501,394 2,655,756 59, 200 
49,758 288,189 753,562 28,043 
887, 163 2,847,239] 13,270,916 966, 726 
163,606} -1,077,018 1,563,553 161,534 
168, 534 692,359 1,881,919 177,502 
1,823,796] 8,275,412) 21,942,338] 2,230,392 
5,373,720 2,578,414] 12,661,812 8,913,109 
1,591,771 606, 960 3,179,076 2,733,725 
2,715,052 210, 857 3,357, 699 3, 638, 230 
1,765, 523 15,727 1,798,759 2,741,731 
1,982,356 22,726 2,034, 893 3,404,195 
241, 983 27,154 2705 377 823, 299 
362,745 44,588 418,106 463, 894 
1,016, 830 259, 147 1,559, 610 1,080,404 
1,705,781 653,527 2,729,954 2,238,244 
46,341 2,142 9,049 170, 753 
77,601 5, 367 84,093 277,771 
1,936,077 11, 668 1,949,745 2,630,955 
1,191,072 15,136 1,208, 155 1,447,793 
1, 706, 666 191, 246 1,925,303 3,479, 248 
2,072,431 329,751 2,448,274 3,414,791 
3, 783, 880 1,600 3,917, 642 4,839, 382 
1,719,411 819 1, 834, 304 1,938,349 
5,297,056} - 566,657 6,053, 591 7,344,721 
9,001, 126 1,032,920) 10,329,758} 11,007,787 
234, 284 1,310, 254 1,569, 205 235, 087 
1,329, 983 40,436 1,371, 731 2,737,424 
894,196 364,161 1, 267, 454 1,200, 218 
27, 232,945| 5,383,267) 35,227,6911 37,762,683 
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SSS 


by classes entered for consumption, 


All Countries in quantities and values, 


years 1922-1925—con. 


pe Ww te 


1923. 1924. 1925.1 
: No. 
United All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
448, 811 666, 749 127,935] 271,067 399, 293 65, 175 306,071 371,246 
224° 349 335,572 71, 833 168,168} 240/253 42/171 166,916] 209/087 
239; 092 302,329 67,461 185,024 259, 102 76, 408 135,785] 213,207 
278,724 362,467 73,557| 224° 862 302,580 98, 974 165,921 266, 887 
27,458,611} 58,495,746] 32,983,105] 17,031,501] 51,854,907] 33,317,138] 14,715'518| 49,978°341 
5, 600, 134) 13,511,968} 8,269,977) 4,072,037] 13,025,648] 9, 042/935] 3'074'202| 12'795'D64 
8,952,413) 13,487,895] 5,399,880] 10,533,423] 15,937,804] 5, 404/667| 97856.544| 15265'790 
1,011,971) — 1,493/445 602,025} 1,515,722] 2/ 119,944 632,854] 1,072,698] 1,707, 241 
2,204,332] 6,126,912] 2, 265,279 730,577} 3,158,559} 1,934,950] 11,213] 2, 845, 638 
317,269] 1,022 151 396,521 117; 151 546, 364 325, 102 108,132] 455/499 
7,352,507/ 11,143,215 5,293,028) 4,481,760] 10,079,893/ 4,839,706] _5,513'614| 10,589'008 
1,113,354] 1,922'705 978,371 795,939} 1,859,915] 1.052).688 866,759] 1,975,393 
393,141] 1; 285,699 846.731 376,410| 1,228,781 783,230/ 274,065] 1.063.614 
418,603] 1,377,875 884,220] 2422771 1,504’ 807 737, 145 113,567} 1,034,426 
356,470] 1,012) 980 643, 846 205,792} 1; 148887 519,293 75, 745 776, 725 
793,666] 3,963, 788| 1,631,489 546,642] 3,082/128] 1,558" 643 447,878| 2, 909/361 
2,895,059] 3,703,052 592,426] 2,136,957} 3,096. 001 618,073] 1,572,298] 2° 626/259 
A7,710,511| 68,720,272| 19,208,272] 44,171,688] 66,428,299] 18,704,105] 37,444,133] 59,344,360 
_— 

767,823} 4,497,210] 3, 119, 205 749,095} 4,498,793] 2,572,063 918,429] 3, 618,298 
114, 656 513,550/ | 295,309 128,039 532,638] 255,318 120,964] 4037553 
9,118,079} 80,470,358} 9,095,450] 6, 360,437| 78,436,161] 9,567,593) 11,198,271| 81,018"495 
654,890} 5,644,617| 1,063,127 437,076} 5,289,550] 1,120,655 979,175] 61270,141 
2,684,714) 11,942,968] 5,032,839] 3,705,176] 13,092,420] 5,508,534) 3,793,736] 13,892,860 
386,455] 404,634 23, 744 351, 145 382,245 33,027 293,503 413,180 
2,841,208] 2, 917-034 80,738] 2,828,200] 2, 948°200 92,513] 1,788,492] 2, 379,254 
280,012 636, 094 33,470 346, 934 607,023 26,157} 376,963 684, 573 
2,774,789] 11,807,716] 1,133,153] 1, 545,720| 11,349, 164 962,527] 1,003,731] 10,211,555 
1,099,019] 1,578,442 197,275] 1,027,682} 1,705,865] 241693 878, 261] 1,929) 146 
512,204| 1,575,726 156,074 516,044} 1,529,179 121,648] 334,629] 1,365,586 
8,593,063) 21,155,876] 2,910,081 7,104,797) 21,841,422] 2,330,791) 5,100,616] 19,875,266 
3,225,871] 18,273,344] 9,215,522] - 5,071,086] 19,321,730] 6,681,245] 5, 581,0431 14,362, 890 
773,653} 5,078,929) 3,382,525] 1,790,157] 6, 837,781| 3.425.004] 27500'779|  6'867°497 
222,684 4,525,784| 3,711,372 333,468] 4,503,408} 3,139,404] 388/362] ETA 
123,724] 2,939,855] 2,686,385 45,879| 2,871,063] 2,455,933 11,035] 2,567,859 
83,585| 3,604,841] 3,150, 131 29,745] 3,359,843] 3,057,075 19,942]  3'227' 000 
31, 842 368, 860 244) 646 12,481 271, 642 171,513 5,915] "901,359 
46, 350 535, 001 346,743 17,498 336,016 267,635 8, 358 308)287 
191,188] 1,525,623] 1,250; 107 131,714] 1,788,258] 1, 143,633 179,677} 1,885,979 
3,430,076] 2, 193, 367 496,549} 3,338,885] 2,000,372 424,403] 3,187,814 
a O78 "7A 080 285, 249 3,068 290,009 322/538 5, 995 331,175 
1,347 287,061 414,146 10,553 427, 960 407,027 13,820] 427°812 
6,358] 2,640,376] 2, 115,383 2,733} 2,120,139] 1,945,205 2,182] 1,948 369 
6,279] 1,456,062} 1, 120'891 4,966] 1,127,193| 1,045,794 1,996]  1,048/ 999 
73,536] 3,568,098} 4,269; 602 27,452] 4,315,435] 31269° 625 13,683] 31327; 760 
115,443] 3,551,511| 3,893,632 64,836] 3,978,384] 2/945 970 22,528] 3/029'582 
"3151 5, 132/410] 4/444’ 700 -| 5,788,875] 5,505,973 65] 7,604, 577 
303] 2,157,075] 1,949,069 -| 276831949] 2'393’ 011 20] 8,572,176 
205,117| 7,763,661} 6,710,684 153,108} 7,522'959| 8464’ 631 146,481] 9,757, 954 
356,959} 11,630,159] 9, 304,703 350,888} 10,308,252] 11,158,395 194,798] 12/684. 360 
5 5, 19: 259, 067 743,316] 1,061,050] 219,247) 459,023 727, 369 
iain 2°786°031 2,728, 422 29,534] 2,767,395} 2, 230, 284 24,419 2,261,060 
381,300 1,585,609] 1,374; 526 266,146] 1,649,889] — 1/397/659 274,840} 1,697,247 
4,038,172] 45,734,381] 37,745,096] 4,509,316] 47,318,368] 36,978,156] 4,699,873] 47, 614, 903 
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13._Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 


1922. 
No. Principal articles by classes. a 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
Il. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products—con- 
cluded. 
Vegetable fibres and their products— 
1 | Binder twine hs3222e ees cee eee re ee lb. 106,660] 46,651,936] 46,758,792) 3,062,720 
$ 17, 842 7,351,011 7,368, 892 379, 453 
2 Manila grass. cme s « <<’ aes vie bic sceiaratelermeenvd ewt. - 21,010 42,249 - 
$ - 185,094 329, 545 - 
3.1. Sisal erassyeeet oat ssn cee ee acces cwt. 18,032 126,934 145, ran 29,949 
$ 182, 503 854,743} 1,038,494 226,975 
Mixed textile products— 
4 | GRags and wastect..s.c.cdeeseen esc cbeeee $ 85,177 624,136 724, 702 212,928 
&. | Warn.s:,, S246 cs eee ee eee lb. 285,778 186, 122 570,450 469, 201 
$ 695, 173 435,251! 1,347,871] 1,159,837 
6)" Oilcloth, all kords.....< eee ee 3 ee $ 490, 143 764,999} 1,258,679 558,563 
2 Cordage:and twanes<s..s¢cc5 see sees acres ore $ 961,049 856,917 1,872,032 1, 223, 150 
§ | ‘Curtains and:shams.....csereeen se - scores $ 225, 833 120,465 406, 233 247,671 
§ Webbing, elastic and non-elastic.......... $ 19,940 361,524 381,491 17,228 
10 | Braids or plaits of chips, palm leaf, ete... $ 45,545 283, 288 560,070 46,192 
11 | Hatters’ bands (not cords), bindings and 
hat sweatsrete ste 26 Sree aes wick ee $ 33, 130 356, 139 5387, 585 28,071 
12! Hats, caps and bomets, straw, grass or . 
Chips ee rian ran eaeee $ 261, 651 626, 749 948, 729 335, 032 
13 | Hats, felt. 34--.5 ees eee Soe a we eee $ 383,948 563,618} 1,054,584 377,362 
14} Hats,caps and bonnets,n.o.p......... oe 160, 742 767,249 969, 587 204, 137 
154 Corsets, allikinds. 9s eases Nee. 2,994 272, 742 276,412 5,612 
16 | Gloves:and mittaa eer eee ee cee ees $ 193, 827 113, 983 437,280 534, 731 
17 Knitted goods of every description....... $ 189, 782 782,974 993, 050 343, 642 
18 Dressing, antiseptic surgical, etc......... $ 85, 844 246, 881 836, 761 109, 292 
Total Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products 23529 ens os eee $ 50,892,567| 67,619,469) 139,997,137) 69,339,824 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 
Books and printed matter— 
19 | Books, printed, periodicalsand pamphlets §$ 582,674] 1,964,810) 2,692,731 522,056 
20 | Newspapers and quarterly, monthly and 
semi-monthly magazines.............+- $ 47,911} 2,557,482) 2,607,312 25,767 
21 | Photographs, chromos,etc.............-- $ 124, 944 868, 821 1,022, 184 115, 137 
22 | Advertising pamphlets,etc.............. $ 64,548 1,731,942 1,814, 055 84,318 
23 Bank notes, bonds, bills of exchange...... $ 23,816 471,616 501,769 24,331 
24 | Labels for cigar boxes, fruits, etc......... $ 41,571 463,795 508,788 41,787 
25 | Bibles, prayer books, etc..........-s0+9° $ 252,933 183, 767 660, 184 200, 183 
Total books and printed matter..... $ 1,727,386] 9,872,506) 12,161,352} 1,508,489 
Paper and manufactures of— 
26 | Cardboard, millboard, strawboard, news- . 
board ete aac seis eee ees $ 15,445 825, 883 842,193 16,583 
27.| Book and printing paper, not coated...... lb. 172,979] 4,924,509} 5,145,500! 1,288,386 
$ 34, 234 416,342 455,530 97,086 
28 | Wrapping paper, all kinds................ lb. 149,460} 3,902,140) 4,063,613 369,359 
‘ $ 17,712 246, 189 266, 063 36, 543 
29 Hangings or wallpaper... .<..-- sees roll 81,335 1,096, 429 1, 193, 260 66, 687 
$ 36, 678 243,806 289, 234 34, 257 
30 | Boxes or containers, printed or not....... $ 19,507 744,121 804, 464 17,040 
Total paper and manufactures (ex-= 
cept books and printed matter).... $ 599,089} 6,823,876) 7,949,428 856,896 
Wood, unmanufactured or partially manu- 
factured— 
31 | Fence posts and railroad ties............. $ = 1,835,196} 1,835,196 - 
32 | Cherry, chestnut and hickory............ Mit. - 6,095 6,095 - 
$ - 481,568 481,568 - 
Sel) HAT AhO pari Me eee tec ancients See slniee Rete ft. 31,399 675,989 707,988 10,860 
$ 6, 748 128,975 135,718 2,192 
Bh. AOR leu Se AEE. A Ae ois BA M ft - 20,552 20,599 - 
¢ : $ - 1,541,668] 1,548,494 7 
ob »)»-Piteh pine vaste ese seaes eae eee M ft. - 27, 895 27,895 - 
$ = 724, 657 724, 657 - 


1Unrevised figures. 
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Ali Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1922-1925—con, 


Si a 


1923. 1924, 1925.1 
7 No. 
United All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
46,927,667} 49,990,387 2,213,480) 52, 159,463 54,427,211 1,020,000] 24, 735, 749 26, 576, 587 1 
4, 820, 569 5, 200, 022 252,028 5, 541,454 5, 799, 586 230, 166 2, 901, 827 3,227, 847 
37,598 52,089 813 47, 230 50, 630 - 46, 022 46,434 2 
281,496 372,644 8, 342 442 465 461,819 - 488,811 492,394 
134, 780 164, 729 25, 347 190,448 218, 092 23,963 169, 934 208, 883 3 
897,529 1, 124, 504 211, 837 1, 356,466 1, 588, 153 202,901 1,352, 616 1,690, 883 
810, 206 1,047, 283 252, 542 909, 930 1,171, 658 427,655 1,088, 198 1,583,171 4 
178, 446 933, 791 915,477 110,370 1, 198,935 1,306, 126 127, 138 1, 659, 023 5 
427,595 2,248,997 1, 614, 463 205,276 2,171,209 1,876,200 211,610 2, 438,470 
878, 962 1, 439, 699 654, 788 1, 106, 859 1,766,812 633, 235 939, 357 1,583, 222 6 
1,212,607 2,476,661 1, 048, 480 1,118,582 2,239,201 1,194, 177 1, 414,818 2,693,733 7 
100, 861 406, 389 232, 023 144, 698 459, 034 308, 841 132, 429 543, 304 8 
337, 862 355, 109 19, 654 296, 693 317, 261 17,367 275, 486 298,177 i) 
229,189 479,607 17, 196 264, 330 512,002 21, 088 229, 258 490,981] 10 
395, 943 497,765 2,156 25, 907 82,766 - - - 11 
519, 510 883, 733 306, 224 563, 813 915,873 294, 606 469,936 823,615} 12 
614, 143 1, 231, 864 363,340 362,898 985, 489 401, 150 312,127 1,000,885} 13 
763, 264 1,000, 630 112,072 667,572 833, 454 137,472 607,558 812,554} 14 
228, 825 235, 252 9, 848 198, 546 211,046 2,701 203, 386 208,573) 15 
180, 360 990, 780 710, 150 86,012 1,296, 149 465, 841 66,475 1,034,378} 16 
680, 803 1,076,135 512,312 318,385 979, 920 561,563 229, 189 949,184] 17 
228,353 341, 690 231, 564 247,106 484, 463 176,428 808, 782 496,197} 18 
77, 283,47%| 170,146,958 72,284,366] 74,763,835 173,795, 660| 72,128, 723 64, 013,450) 165, 440,757 
1, 841, 154 2,503,514 567, 139 1,992,057 2,679, 238 603,413 1,896,727 2,639,906] 19 
1, 950, 556 1,978, 620 11, 357 2, 718, 393 2,731, 806 9, 280 2,756, 663 2,773,980! 20 
685,375 818, 326 96, 594 765, 825 897,173 110, 143 748, 220 917,280] 21 
1,476,814 1,581,990 163, 743 1, 645, 393 1, 821,473 200,442 1, 694, 270 1,913,751] 22 
458,771 487, 294 21,540 401,709 428,476 22,185 388, 748 419,341] 23 
415,430 461,898 49,146 338, 973 407, 220 52,001 300, 136 865,198} 24 
169,745 454, 239 170, 665 148,995 400, 784 143, 251 132,971 417,007} 25 
8,576, 737 10,501,511 1,689,104 9,603,934] 11,681,325 1, 852, 676 9,443,716) 11,795,039 
762, 488 780, 183 22,359 741, 218 766, 859 19, 858 833, 389 859, 064] 26 
5, 220, 953 6, 548, 498 1,340, 563 3, 791,466 5, 250, 052 1,367,422 4,254, 602 5,724,079] 27 
401,017 500, 622 115, 248 381, 227 505,393 119, 751 348, 285 475,731 
8,011, 233 9,005, 749 414, 890 7,476, 227 9, 384, 828 334, 044 7, 728,099 9,591,644] 28 
477,281 549, 239 44,727 491,078 627, 690 37, 084 403, 600 514, 119 
1,834, 402 1,934, 760 12), 636 2,519, 263 2,678, 665 336, 244 2,462,299 2,846,266} 29 
315, 961 357, 881 46,895 429,404 491,349 82,437 376,510 478, 653 
622, 892 647, 706 14, 246 963, 948 992, 809 15, 214 932,445 967,492} 30 
7,177,981 8,481, 676 959. 763 7,697, 447 9,382,620 1,164,357 7,134, 031 9,095, 066 
625, 145 627, 292 1,092,814 1,100, 148 ~ 770, 220 770,220) 31 
10,777 10,777 - 8, 800 8,800 - 7,407 7,407 32 
922,176 922,176 - 729, 583 729, 583 - 522, 186 522,186 
831,455 860, 381 19, 258 1,861,454 1,893,545 6,165 1,215, 781 1,227,031] 33 
120, 254 124, 255 2,941 288, 229 292, 550 1,239 198,970 200,619 
34,406 34,441 - 36, 965 36, 993 - 32, 986 33, 003 34 
2,286, 744 2,288,968 - 2,678, 983 2,683,431 - 2,203, 585 2,209,678 . 
|” 26, 788 26, 788 - 42,711 42,718 - 25, 502 25,502| 35 
1,048,129! 1,048. 129 -1 1,665,873] 1,665,970 - 985,066 985, 066 
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13.—_Imports of Canada from the 


United Kingdom, the United States and 


in the four fiscal 


1 Unrevised figures. 


1922. 
Principal articles by classes —— 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper-concluded. 
Wood, unmanufactured or partially manu- 
factured—concluded. 
Lumber, rough sawn or dressed on one side 
OHLYy 2. een omnes renee 3 3 beets M ft. = 48,569 48,787 - 
$ 152} 1,631,840} 1,640,604 57 
Veneers of oak, rosewood, mahogany, 
CEC shen, ea so SE we errors - 264,834 264, 834 - 
Total wood, unmanufactured or 
partially manufactured............ 24,669 8,827,011; 8,931,103 14,369 
Wood, manufactured— 
Barrels: empty: ot .c. oie teeters = shore No. 117 126, 223 127,016 790 
$ 257 153,302 155, 150 1,002 
Staves of oak, sawn, split or cut.......... M - 2,814 2,814 - 
$ = 184,283 184, 283 - 
WOrks’,...o- 2 sae ere sera cio stele toner tater lb. 33, 884 45,445 251,914 8,662 
$ 33,581 43,730 185,270 6,481 
Wood pulp— 
Soda pulp. i saaen w ac opens eevee .. ewt. - 8,137 8,137 - 
$ = 35,136 35, 156 - 
Unbleached sulphite pulp...........-..-- ewt. - 270, 344 270,344 - 
$ - 1,090. 905 1,009, 904 - 
Bleached sulphite pulp..........-.------- ewt. - 1,498 1,498 ~ 
$ - 6,018 6.018 > 
Wood pulp, mechanically or chemically 
PICpALed: Ane ee eee ee eel ewt. 28 4,661 4,689 59 
$ 842 19,437 20,279 978 
Fibre, kartavert, indurated fibre, etc...... $ 1,063 299, 169 300,450 2,011 
Furniture, house, office, cabinet, etc........ $ 101,537 947,872 1,219, 689 144,297 
Tota! Wood, Wood Products and 
Papert. <5 ei oe ores 2,657,542) 31,423,889) 35,791,487} 2,708,338 
V. Iron and its Products. 
Trontora)'.! S5ae ee nee aaetcice sa tai oF ora ton - 509,185 656, 902 88 
3 - 1,721,438] 1,936,247 2,889 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets..........-. $ 76,585 819,981 932,370 949, 467 
Serap iron’ oristeel 49.02 eee ees te tei $ 193 338,042 343,380 - 
Castings and forgings, n.0.p.......-.-.---++ $ 661,214 3,124,351 3,787,460 258, 102 
Rolling mill products— 
Rolled iron or steel and cast steel in bars, x 
bands: hoops Neves... veeee se -< «tee. cwt. 46,371 355, 164 405,251 65,179 
$ 453,182| 2,028,209) 2,523,985 546, 603 
Rolled iron or steel hoop, scroll or strip, 
14. gauve and thmner:)..: ce mee eos cwt. a 85,824 85, 824 1,185 
$ - 289, 992 289, 992 2,963 
Rolled iron or steel hoop, band, scroll or 
strip, 14 gauge and thinner, galvanized. ewt. 1,999 61,815 63,814 23,921 
7,350 279,095 286,445 80,316 
Steel, rolled, for saws and straw cutters, Me 
not tempered or ground............+.+ cwt. 23 5,428 5,451 20 
$ 844 78,963 79,807 1,203 
Bar‘iron or Steel; rolled 39.226 .<.05 205. - ewt. 5,510 647,161 667, 100 89, 566 
$ 14, 760 1,483, 834 1,531, 563 207,789 
Iron and steel railway bars or rails....... ton 13 16,828 16,851 540 
: $ 560 858,608 859, 613 15,658 
Shafting, round, steel, in bars, etc........ ewt - 17,144 17,144 304 
$ = 69, 744 69, 744 949 
Plates and sheets— 
Boiler plate of iron or steel..............5 ewt. - 60,433 60, 433 5,665 
$ - 154,114 154,114 13,263 
Canada plates, Russia iron, terne plate... cwt. 18, 982 135,194 154,176 119, 884 
$ 84,476 577, 644 662, 120 470,486 
Iron sheets and plates, tinned............. ewt. 267,837 474,376 742,213 700, 586 
2 $ 1,288,213} 2,727,087} 4,015,300) 3,051,884 
Rolled iron or steel plates not less than 
SOnchesankwidthens secwsweee soe ss sees ewt. 188 249, 802 249,990 6,561 
$ 382 532,150 532,532 12,512 
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All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1922-1925—con. 


— Se 


1993, 1924. 1925.1 
--— - — No. 
United All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
56, 825 57, 125 16 50, 104 50,368 12 36,401 36, 664 z 
2,027,931 2,038, 880 Pe 1t7 2,077, 705 2,090, 251 1, 087 1,583,214 1,606, 134 
225,427 225,427 506 372,519 373, 025 2,145 366, 661 368, 806 2 
9,697, 568 9, 758, 613 21,930) 11,950,285) 12,163,413 15,344, 9,177,287| 9,341,517 
92, 883 94,989 2,602 129,313 135, 142 1,911 122,455 127,168 3 
148,919 152, 488 10,328 181,507 201,878 18, 266 214, 624 240, 608 
3, 714 3,714 - 5,907 5,907 - 5, 883 5, 883 4 
207, 101 207,101 - 371,426 871,426 - 350, 248 350, 248 
115,394 262, 673 24,556 109,312 364,177 48 274 36, 685 315, 759 5 
85,455 156, 340 25, 693 78, 454 211,538 55,935 30,364 174,578 
33, 337 33,337 - 25, 584 25,584 - 25,181 25,181} 6 
123,770 123,770 - 101, 052 101,052 < 88,515 88,515 
310,078 310, 073 - 286, 887 288,007 - 439, 324 439,324 7 
830,092 830, 092 = 786,271 789, 509 = 1,269, 564 1, 269, 564 
3,562 3,562 - 4,004 4,004 - 1,702 1,702 8 
14,495 14,495 - 17,132) 17,132 - 6, 236 6, 236 
2,402 2,463 - 22,474 72,529 8 530 29,410 9 
11, 984 12, 987 od 37,009 127,740 51 2,052 52,857 
355,317 357,521 2 155 356, 873 359, 426 2,104 334, 520 339,892} 10 
1,039, 634 1,326, 114 158,719 946, 400 1, 234,465 153, 781 972,776 1,313,723} 11 
31,844,398) 35,845,544/ 3,061,219} 36,062,769 40,976,833) 3,438,101/ 32,654,569] 38,185,383 
701, 493 1,044,999 314 1, 296, 253 1, 807, 223 - 693,455 911,586] 12 
2,059, 109 2,588,536 4,851 4,360, 298 5, 437, 004 = 1,850, 400 2,333, 107 
1,284, 720 2,277,485 855, 502 1,492,492 2,462,219 609, 905 958, 632 1,757,326} 13 
236,517 242, 632 2,000 689, 121 729,301 6,014 465, 167 496,862) 14 
3,046, 274 3,304, 595 590, 312 4,346, 808 4,939, 282 585, 085 3,304, 671 3,890, 150 15 
373,813 445,723 166, 651 879,047| 1,056,788 38,368 245, 841 290,597! 16 
2,134,392 2,832,298 1, 205, 637 4,448, 801 5, 758, 894 215, 926 1,295, 266 1, 647,550 
246,120 247,305 - 220,995 220,995 56,715 155,057 241,772) 17 
821,472 824,435 - 841,738 841,738 185, 612 542, 866 728,478 
197,592 222,588 16, 227 149, 830 166, 057 18,032 183,107 201,395] 18 
749, 631 864,550 64,570 685, 834 750, 404 65, 157 728,990 795,319 
18, 137 18,157 1,154 22,714 23, 882 1,144 14, 023 15,442) 19 
227, 660 228, 863 13,733 324, 123 338, 054 20,614 167, 845 190,775 
1,541, 982 1, 648, 080 124,157 1,161,651 1,304, 255 121, 826 538, 688 746,714] 20 
3,462,780} 3,704,864 319,997] 3,182,535} 3,534,507 265,350} 1,309,638} 1,705,318 
30,910 31, 674 580 57,084 57, 867 151 10,718 13,165} 21 
1,149,411 1,172,171 17,451 2,093, 164 2,116,057 5,366 433,988 505, 045 
56, 899 57, 203 8,154 82, 233 90, 387 9, 884 19,567 29,451) 22 
173,916 174, 865 25,774 307,514 333, 288 29,473 69, 967 99,440 
138, 834 144, 499 1,313 168, 181 171,377 1,746 136, 540 138,353] 28 
346,145 359, 408 3, 807 512,321 520, 686 4,201 354, 565 359, 616 
187,531 307,415 111,427 170,328 281,890 92,945 68, 327 161,272] 24 
765, 887 1, 236,373 445,709 817,331 1,263,615 890, 939] ° 327,142 718,081 
367,751 1,068,337 591,480 704,910 1,296,390 695,918 509, 075 1, 204, 993 25 
1,748,242} 4,800,126] 3,238,525!  3,860,437| 7,098,962] 3,682,006] 2,812,833] 6,494,839 
588,174 595, 824 64,451 739, 093 818,929 78,767 471,578 565,821) 26 
1,148,905) 1,163,292 132, 863 1,970,083} 2,134,690 146,459 977,845] 1,152,628 
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13.—Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 
1922. 
No. Principal articles by classes. pete le 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
V. Iron and its Products—con. 
Plates and sheets—concluded. 
1 Rolled iron or steel plates or sheets, 
sheared or unsheared, ete........-.-.--. GWt 1,307 118, 408 119,715 17, 895 
5, 895 288, 304 294,199 40,326 
2 | Rolled iron or steel sheets, polished or 
MOG: he's, c ore deitta das ea welelcie oh eke cewt. 13,599 447,301 462, 868 138, 286 
65,379 2,008, 662 2,081, 857 504, 805 
3 | Sheets, flat, of galvanized iron or steel... ewt. 19,118 254, 253 273,366 296, 089 
$ 106, 809 1,289, 743 1,396, 552 1,214, 135 
4 | Skelp iron or steel, sheared or rolled in 
GLOOVES.. eke ce cies RRR cco eg cwt. - 1,011, 685 1,011, 685 2,150 
$ - 1,990,511 1,990,511 3,011 
5 | Rolled round wire rods of iron or steel.... cwt. 1,154 326,565 346, 886 5,621 
$ 2,231 681,914 726, 563 9,542 
6 | Rolled iron or steel angles, tees, beams, . 
OUG «0 cence aatoniewracietepuss da nyeten eee cewt. 506 213, 857 214,450 9,580 
2, 122 487,914 490, 199 18,802 
7? | Rolled iron or steel angles, beams, chan- 
nels and other rolled shapes, etc........ Cwt. - 637,877 637,877 2,142 
$ - 1,389,573 1,389,573 4,716 
8. | uSteel plate; peas deere ciecine oris'«a ore eters cwt. = 89,527 89,527 - 
$ eS 189, 212 189,212 - 
Total rolling mill products........... $ 2,034,490} 17,959,001} 20,120,566) 6,271,886 
9 |Tubes, pipe and fittings. .\..5. 0.6.00. cece $ 105,474) 2,028,147) 2,166,020 182, 898 
Wire— 
10 | Barbed fence wire of iron or steel......... ewt. - 166,033 166, 133 112 
$ - 699, 744 700, 094 506 
11 | Wire, curved or not, galvanized iron or 
steel, Nos. 9, 12; 13’eauge..........220» cewt. 1 195, 152 195, 153 = 
; $ 13 654, 483 654, 496 - 
12 | Wire rope, stranded or twisted wire...... $ 362,760 75,527 440, 004 493 , 047 
13 | Wire, steel, valued at not less than 23 c. 
per lb. for the manufacture of rope...... ewt. 19, 082 6, 230 25,312 36,345 
182,204 60, 132 249, 336 257,707 
Total wires). Sa1-a:.0ccreeee sn eres $ 668,122| 2,202,577|+ 2,889,392 997,592 
14 |Chains;, all kinds jasc 3... Setoesen «6 + enter $ 99,307 361, 648 464, 288 143,211 
Engines and boilers, n.o.p.— 
15 | Boilers,steam and parts of..............- $ 59, 262 65,383 124, 645 72,354 
16 |; Boilers, n:o-p.,.and partsiof...42..2-. chica. $ 6,560 152, 262 158, 822 1,397 
Aa) eneines, automobiles. seep eae eee No. 1 12,176 12,177 15 
5 : $ 2,087 38,117, 839 8,119,926 12,370 
18 | Engines, internal combustion............. No. 162 4,722 4,885 161 
‘ $ 70,161 899,338 970,402 33,089 
9 il gekineines) steam says... ates eee Acer No. 73 10 
; $ 28,695 183, 043 211,738 65,472 
20 | Engine parts and accessories,n.0.p.......- $ - = = 68, 728 
21 | Locomotives for railways...............- No. 1 2 22 +e 
, $ 4,816 110,320 115,136 - 
22 | Locomotives for railways, electric....... No. - 13 138 - 
$ - 53, 654 53, 654 - 
Total engines and boilers, n.o.p.....  $ 173,385| 4,663,049) 4,837,337 253,410 
Farm implements and machinery— 
23 | Cream separators and steel bowls for..... $ 25, 699 201,032 325, 755 110 
24 | Harvesters,self-binding.................- No. - 1,316 1,316 = 
; j $ - 319, 807 319, 807 - 
ab |e MowsANe MACHINES: 1a... aceesiceels «ors emake No. - 52 522 - 
, $ - 36, 143 36,148 - 
AG. @ePotatoid iemers ctu .c. caaaduces . onetteels No. - 259 259 1 
j $ = 23,618 23,618 95 
27.| Cultivators and weeders and parts of..... $ 112 62,583 62, 695 16 
eo: ae Tille seeaitateda. east» cos. ees No. - 790 792 10 
$ - 38,041 38,079 46 


1 Unrevised figures. 
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All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1922-1925—con. 


1923. 1924. 1925.1 
No. 
United All United United All United United All a 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries... 
389,205 407,819 85, 080 417,409 509,365 60,471 363,078 426,917) 1 
949, 904 991,434 205, 954 1, 242,074 1,462,840 143,579 939, 783 1,089,355 
926,078 1,064, 416 128,812 765,371 894, 583 138,91i 575,700 715,502] 2 
3,752,046 4,256,952 469, 202 3,742,319 4,213,300 489,900 2,475, 866 2,969, 630 
422,539 718,670 137,565 455,354 592,919 264, 714 316,026 580,740} 3 
1, 848, 082 3,062,444 668, 101 2,235,371 2,903,472 1,270, 402 1,505, 507 2,775,909 
1,839,061 1,841,211 43,857 1,915, 285 1,959, 142 71,212 1,736, 580 1,807,792} 4 
3,439,559 3,442,570 113, 064 4,672,309 4,785,373 184, 057 3,525,186 3,709, 243 
345,944 405,716 526 291,315 292,392 69, 750 224,991 429,880) 5 
724, 866 828,899 2,305 708, 875 712,742 94,148 507, 632 797,177 
591,351 602, 659 103, 612 982,978 1,103,219 29,972 469,389 519,617} 6. 
1, 242,904 1,265,709 224,530 2,602,729 2,858, 907 63,714 1,101,780 1,195,493 
1,721,165 1,727,915 114,441 1,413,910 1,538, 681 114, 454 1,217,905 1,366,978] 7 
3,519,391 3,531,078 224,774 3,709,731 3, 953, 906 205, 898 2,566,570 2,821, 180 
261,425 261,425 101,354 399, 729 501, 083 3,541 274, 182 277, 723| 8 
508,561 508, 561 221,400 1,019,350 1, 240,750 6, 229 561,556 567, 785 
29,965,515) 36,573,581 7,879,000} 41,070,758} 49,215,218 8,437,258) 25,454,164) 34,656,558 
2,450, 622 2,656, 931 600, 344 3,352,011 4,063,860 284,399 1,934, 085 2,424,375] 9 
105,319 105, 436 = 133,466 133, 466 14 104,322 104,916) 10 
376,355 376, 885 = 568,715 568,715 109 367,387 369,121 
210,053 210,053 - 206,117 206,117 20 133,524 133,556} 14 
599, 135 599, 135 - 664, 645 664, 645 96 389, 688 389, 831 
116,797 609, 960 800, 538 113,382 921,796 244,191 81,727 328,506] 12 
12,392 49,111 87, 253 1,592 88, 845 50,177 5,376 55,553] 13 
95, 252 355, 185 664, 901 16, 648 681, 544 356, 867 42,356 399, 223 
2,071,585 3,078,932 1,665,345 2,390,502 4,066,368 913,880 1,613,340 2,502,020 
398, 200 541,539 235, 746 466,513 704, 810 209, 704 421,660 633,778) 14 
194,757 267,111 69,636 131,903 201, 539 39,529 132,619 172,148) 15 
126,756 128, 153 43,913 161,473 205, 446 4,828 128,770 133,598) 16 
26,210 26,225 33,736 33,744 7 30,725 30,732) 17 
4,141,556 4,153,926 6, 213 5,050, 089 5,056, 302 5,386 4,308, 212 4,313,598 
6,425 6,587 115 6,532 6, 650 188 5,606 5,802} 18 
834, 536 871,371 54,057 985,301 1,045, 614 234, 708 720, 232 957,298 
116 126 13 119 136 ll 69 80) 19 
252,865 318,337 110,344 129, 164 257, 682 132,047 175,112 307,159 
960, 148 1,028,886 24, 829 1,218,473 1, 245, 237 79,590 716,413 802,816| 20 
14 14 - 91 91 - 38 38) 21 
99, 627 99,627 - 565,117 565,117 - 251,058 251,058 
8 - 5 5 - 10 10} 22 
50,924 50, 924 - 27,128 27,128 ~ 88,278 38,278 
6,732,447) 6,989,613 308,992} 8,353,483) 8,688,900 723,258) 6,608,912| 7,341,341 
208, 620 237,949 11,107 434, 838 524, 230 1,748 275,456 421,434] 23 
1,606 1,606 - 3,332 3,332 - 1,091 1,091} 24 
256,916 256,916 = 539,924 539,924 = 216,427 216,427 
410 410 - 587 587 - 42 422! 25 
23,123 23,123 - 34,061 34,061 - 27,936 27,936 
862 863 635 643 5 372 377| 26 
64, 663 64,758 838 55, 287 56, 155 522 30, 853 31,375 
62,790 62, 806 4 88,753 88,757 42 64,388 64,449} 27 
1,046 1,056 1 1,623 1, 624 2 1,285 1, 287] 28 
39, 233 39,279 88 57,551 57,639 152 93,348 93,500 
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13._Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 


1922. 


United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 


|) | 


No. Principal articles by classes. 


Y. Iron and its Products—con. 


Farm implements and machinery—concluded. 


4 {) Barrows andparts of. . 70202... ...-ceenes Se 168 71,010 71,178 380 
2.12 Viourhs ant parteole..b ees see eee $ 41 554, 705 554, 846 75 
3 | Threshing machine separators............ No. - 1,934 1,934 - 

$ - 2,187,872} 2,187,872 - 
4 | Threshing machine separators, parts of.. $ - 550, 337 550, 337 - 
5 | Portable engines with boilers in combina- 


tion and traction engines for farm pur- 
POKES js. Soho cuales & octet acts «4s enero No. - 109 109 - 

$ 3,484 522,175 525, 659 - 
6 | Traction engines, gas or gasoline, for farm 


purposes, costing not more than $1,400.. No. 3 1,768 fl - 
$ 4,016 1,340,016 1,344, 032 ~ 
Total farm implements and ma- 
ehinery. 223-2 ni nh SME Bis $ 68,832; 7,546,472) 7,718,032 31,041 
Y Tiirearms , topnt on A. oceans smarts $ 73,819 215, 888 313, 886 73,973 
Hardware and Cutlery. 
Cutlery— 
8 | Knives and forks of steel, plated or not... $ 284,979 118, 023 411,460 278,270 
9 | Pen knives, jack-knives and pocket-knives §$ 380, 492 28,485 463,798 189, 607 
46. [AT other einlery, ota cas os cakes $ 236,980 321,523 632, 689 179,106 
Hardware— 
11 | Builders’, cabinet makers’, etc........... $ 51,323 391,560 442,919 54, 667 
13:1, Fiocks of all hardest oes aoa $ 10,731 320, 823 333, 293 19,763 
13 Butts and HMsex. I-O.P loa oa sco cae $ 3, 113 88,341 91,544 2,457 
14.1) Neals. spikes and tacks <7...0<008>seceeu $ 417 232,192 233,659 2,029 
15 Needles and ping, .. ssoasenean ce oes Sees $ 216,212 208, 303 427,354 213,340 
16 Nuts, rivets and bolts, etc............+.- $ 4,222 317,496 321, 873 4,403 
Total hardware and cutlery.......... $ 1,205,330) 2,054,671) 3,425,850 963,592 
Machinery (except agricultural). 
Household machinery— 
17 | Carpetsweepers, hand vacuum and electric No. 9 8,715 8,724 59 
~ vacuum cleaners $ 174 176,960 177, 134 758 
18. }**Sewime machines. occ eee ees ceae eee 2 1,076 4,258 5,334 859 
: ' 43,123 265,178 308,307 34,442 
19 | Sewing machines, parts of.............+0: $ | 82, 723 407,083 489, 806 10,131 
20 | Washing machines, domestic............- No. ~ 4,860 4,860 3 
$ = 349, 207 349, 207 249 
21 | Clothes wringers and parts............2 $ - 10,573 10,573 : - 
Mining machinery— 
22 | Mining, smelting and reducing machinery, 
oY a tp eect changes RA hi $ 14, 698 741,217 756,095 37,008 
23 | Ore crushers and rock crushers, stamp 
PATI Cllrs. nee cad, te $ 52;324 557,008 609, 332 67,648 
Office or business machinery— , 
24 | Adding and calculating machines........ No. -| _ | 1,603 1,607 1 
: ii $ - _ 298,554 300, 137 640 
25 |. Cash registers and parts Of............... $ = 227,431 227,431 45 
26 | .'Typewriting machines................... No. 3 10,421 10,431 65 
$ 214 630,986 631,356 4,456 
Printing and bookbinding machinery— 
27 | Machines specially designed for ruling, 
BOLG nel ame acesiaG slice pa jeiein sina gi eels -$ [in .29,362 - 268,627}: 302,248 27, 853 
28 | Newspaper printing presses.............. No. - 36 36 2 
«=e : ; $ - - 818,055 318,055 6,955 
29 | Printing presses and lithographing presses $ 46, 252 644,957 694, 124 16,390 
30 | Typecasting and typesetting machines, 
CORR AIRE, oto i AS SEE A IR 2 ets $ 2,237 - 886,371 888,715 728 
Other machinery, n.o.p.— 
$1 | Air-compressing machines................. $ 23,319 152,207 175,526 18,715 
32 | Coal-Handling machines.................. $ 29,433 137,441 166, 874 286 
83 | Cranes and derricks................e0006 . No. 1 68 69 - 
$ 4,607 427,905 432,512 - 


1 Unrevised figures. 


ee ee a 


All Countries in quantities and values, 
years 1922-1925—con. 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 
a 


by classes entered for consumption, 
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1923. 1924, 1925.1 
See No. 
United All United United All United United All { 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
92,890 93,270 35 140, 423 140,458 1,793 65,567 67,501} 1 
708, 694 708,769 193 849,210 849, 403 153 613,756 613,998} 2 
1,932 1,932 2 3, 074 3,076 2 1, 234 1,236] 3 
1, 646, 704 1, 646, 704 2,425 2,778, 743 2,781, 168 148 1,008, 689 1,008, 837 
611,452 611,452 - 715, 630 715, 630 - 472,380 472,380} 4 
82 82 - 151 151 - 126 126} 35 
129, 630 129, 630 282,343 282,343 - 86,526 86,526 
5,426 5,426 50 5,035 5,085 - 2,078 2,078} 6 
2,857,428 2,857,428 31,030 3,338, 194 3,369, 224 = 1,324, 347 1,324,347 
8,352,071 8,423,995 104,519) 11,570,014) 11,766,285 66,437 6,270,141 6,494, 986 
373,561 469,831 141,811 364, 123 633, 066 118,918 254,980 492,377, 7 
127,565 420,628 291,390 99, 826 440,108 298, 182 71,428 398,145) 8 
30, 096 292,936 177,474 36, 889 444,059 165,828 36, 863 383,201) 9 
253, 122 537, 851 217,926 256,521 700,389 208, 073 221,435 570,201| 16 
510,379 566,561 97,874 481,140 581, 065 77,776 357, 821 438,742} 11 
344, 886 369, 547 24,204 361, 003 388, 245 30,804 294, 331 331,589} 12 
139,925 143,456 7,643 152,957 164, 273 6,361 115,760 127,324] 13 
109, 853 115, 782 2,870 120, 809 127,738 6, 638 65, 630 77,633) 14 
214, 676 434, 843 222,532 189, 141 419,379 163,192 149,305 325,417} 15 
439,704 444,168 12,330 483 , 262 495,678 19,564) 349, 802 369,908} 16 
2,216,014 3,406,483 1,963, 446 2, 244,812 3,848,055 992,289 1,737,819 3,125,314 
9,028 9,142 210 10, 257 10,471 102 9,611 9,721} 17 
121,455 122,910 1,261 112,060 113, 436 446 123, 730 124,320 
4,724 5,584 648 4,942 5,601 1,103 5,553 -6, 658) 18 
248,043 282,505 22,663 191,794 215,189 33, 176 219,541 252,901 
141, 695 151,861 68,502 425,231 493,733 250, 177 333, 047 584,469} 19 
6,716 6,719 52 9,126 9,181 1 10,909 10,910} 20 
391,014 391, 263 4,585 560, 859 565, 723 315 642,735 643, 050 
17,729 17,729 ms 20,958 20,958 21 38, 923 38,944) 21 
758, 955 795,963 36, 834 848, 881 885,715 69, 209 1,174,856 1, 244,105} 22 
756, 332 823,980 105, 208 897,193 1,003,074/ 168, 241 151,811 320,052) 23 
2,062 2,068 - 3,308 3,312 9 3,568 3,607} 24 
397, 842 400,331 - 606, 066 607, 296 11,367 498,751 518,010 
248,724 248,769 - 282,900 282,900 = 271,011 271,011} 23 
12,345 12,410 13 12, 205 12,219 13 8,451 8,753} 26 
728, 859 733,315 856 661,363 662, 234 581 486,192 487, 687 
529,985 559,372 13, 238 443,996 459,451 7,605 432, a 444,941) 27 
56 59 5 35 40 4 58} 28 
519,026 530, 681 25,540 200, 297 225, 837 19, 567! 586, 4) 606, 041) 
655, 050 675, 091 23, 233 712,037 753, 058 24,489 796,432 i 856,717} 29 
1,037, 783 1,038,511 816 795, 234 796,050 98 660, 690 660,788) 30 
239, 647 258,362 9,360 875,435 386, 209 41,182 285, 132 327, 350) 31 
114,503 114,789 14,744 91,217 105, 961) 462 84,978 85,440) 32 
86 86 23 124 147 ll 120} 131] 38 
476,369 476,369 100, 794 511, 194 611,988 41,991 539, 704 581, 965! 
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ne ea 


13._Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 


1922. 
No. Principal articles by classes. See 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
Y. Iron and its Products—concluded. 
Machinery (except agricultural)—concluded. 
Other machinery, n.o.p.—concluded. 
1| Cyclometers, pedometers, etc............ er | 66 192,05f 192,117 37 
2) Fire-extinguishing machines, etc.......... $ - 42,548 42,909 141 
3 Tbathes:, POWER. cmeie o- « scmteigieccciee «  steteietere $ 10,577 116,091 130,182 5,488 
4 Machine: deillsiacaen «aco vesiteie sersistere tensiore $ 26,552 206,758 233,395 21,414 
5 | Metal-working machinery, n.0.p.........- $ 27,416 885, 135 920,334 50,219 
6 | Pumps, power, and parts of.............- No. 61 4,090 4,154 163 
$ 73,415 683, 209 702, 847 15,216 
7 | Paper and pulp machimery.............+ $ 360,190} 1,756,634) 2,130,341 230, 448 
8 | Rolling-mill machinery.............+.+6 $ - 235,134 235, 134 720 
9}. Saw-mill machinesinck cpcntnctetsiniss + reels $ = 115, 233 117, 958 254 
10 | Textile machinery of a class or kind not 
made in Canada, and parts of.........- $ 675, 923 1,853,129] 2,636,903 359, 716 
Total machinery (except agricultural) $ 2,140,046) 21,645,893) 24,060,973) 1,325,589 
FM | Springsisx -csaeyaisys aces oc slas reins One-</-le weenie $ 3,210 177, 932 181,173 2,508 
12 |Stamped and coated products..........+.+- $ 77,705 1,420,591 1,511,308 77,378 
13 |Tools and hand implements............++++ $ 93,270 1,059, 952 1,181,696 134, 282 
Vehicles, chiefly of iron— 
14 | Automobiles, freight..............+-+.++. No. 11 790 806 23 
$ 37,411 1,492,290 1,537,765 77,169 
15 | Automobiles, passenger.............-+++- No. 74 7,092 7,181 34 
$ 392,578 9,062,184 9,501,362 135,275 
16 | Automobiles;parts:of..c..s--% «..--- ee $ 20,694] 10,189,926) 10,211,791 59,521 
Total vehicles, chiefly of iron......... $ 538,908] 21,994,154] 22,588,897 344,899 
Other iron and its products— 
17| Cream separators, materials for.......... $ 630 436, 693 439, 067 26 
18 | Drums, cylinders, barrels and tanks...... $ 16,431 465,061 527,718 9,074 
19 | Furniture, house, office, etc...........--- $ 3, 182 331, 762 335, 442 6,775 
20) Pumps,sband: 1.0;D accu aris cislsieintel-lereletnsiae No. 443 15,060 15,558 305 
$ 2,369 254, 631 257, 334 1,971 
74 Stoves ot all kinds ncasereieaiae erstatetselstorekere’s $ 1,836 267,836 272,866 2,669 
PTH) WEN onE meh De conan pudcnsonesuoosicd suGoe $ 55,486 435, 658 493,075 4,325 
23 | Manufactured articles of iron or steel or 
brass, for equipment of ships or vessels. $ 273, 683 142, 886 428,547 85, 162 
Total Iron and its Products.......... $ 8,985,903} 99,938,235] 110,210,539} 12,671,433 
VI. Non-ferrous Metals and their Products. 
Aluminium and its products— ; 
4 |, PAlurming vee scle tier tele weeinceisisie cwt. - 164,561 164,561 986 
- 520,455 520, 455 749 
25 | Aluminium in ingots, blocks, etc......... lb. 94,499 597,572 692,342 516,144 
$ 31,897 133, 966 165, 923 109, 403 
26 | Aluminium, household hollow-ware,n.o.p. $ 3,857 287,996 334, 136 9, 203 
27 | Aluminium, manufactures of, n.o.p....... $ 9,594 246,010 279,243 16,928 
Total aluminium and its products... $ 88,086} 1,320,389| 1,475,670 176,389 
Brass and its products— 
28 | Brass in bars and rods, coils, etc......... ewt. 1,583 6,477 8,060 4,663 
$ 23, 364 116,270 139, 634 61,080 
99 || sBrass, Old and SCEAD. . < syajsraicic «i+ «1s c.cisiereie« cwt. 2,905 23,655 26, 614 7,609 
“ ; 32,681 111,016 144, 142 75, 769 
30 | Brassin strips,sheets or plates, not polish- 
OL Gat cislaleteveyine transis a co et cid rata e, ciate reasacovosatenepares cwt. 218 13,126 13,344 296 
/ y $ 4,846 258, 736 263, 582 5,582 
31 | Brass tubing, not polished, etc........... Ib. 32,210 776,545 808, 755 71,477 
c j $ 8,411 182, 587 190,998 18,093 
$2 | Wire cloth, or woven wire of brass....... $ 98, 204 181,576 289, 821 145, 004 
33 | Manufactures of brass, 0.0.p..........+006 $ 180,654; 1,680,100) 1,904,052 172,675 
Total brass and its products......... $ 352,827] 2,824,078] 3,234,269 483, 452 


iUnrevised figures. 
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All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1922-1925—con. 
1923. 1924. 1925.1 
— No. 
United All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
256, 120 256, 157 60 352,797 352, 857 518 322, 209 322,727| 1 
60; 845 60, 986 1,517 101,092 102, 609 307 74,336 74,997) 2 
152,005 157, 634 31,265 294,321 326,532 21,364 116, 830 138,971] 3 
242,789 264,303 34, 150 429,565 463,715 26, 692 162, 856 189,548] 4 
1,181,335} 1,280,670 129,641] 2,068,976] 2,364,652 83,614) 1,002,534) 1,154,075] 5 
5,039 5,203 63 4,861 4,928 124 4,229 4,348] 6 
641,801 657, 085 35, 859 850,700 887,437 61, 756 594,507 656, 482 
987,507} 1,231,113 647, 849 493,253} 1,150,692 252,522 669, 733 922,255) 7 
238, 318 239, 038 - 201,587 201,587 2,831 150,531 153,362] §& 
65,148 65, 402 7,916 85,784 95,416 5,599 342, 610 349,0421 9 
2,688,637) 3,122,014] 1,291,730} 2,103,671} 3,412,840 705,526] 2,117,290] 2,865,276] 10 
22,553,246) 24,068,579] 3,326,940] 24,636,435] 28,268,927] 3,234,618] 22,211,345| 25,822. 215 
222.778 225,525 2,012 291,363 293, 541 2,118 164, 202 166,787| 12 
1,253,944] 1,350, 685 127,963) 1,338,034] 1,494,478 149,789] 1,372,939] 1,595,944] 12 
1,374,149} 1,540,909 234,902] 1,651,996] 1,964,791 208,706} 1,325,072] 1,645,117) 13 
1,059 1,082 18 1,308 1,340 37 890 934| 14 
1,811,936] 1,889,105 52,227| 1,841,485) 1,910,808 80,155] 1,277,662] 1,364,664 
11,362 11,402 30 9,517 9, 549 30 8,797 8,835] 15 
11,710,972) 11,857,165 150,382) 9,378,494| 9,532,350 111,399] 8,602,104) 8,726,714 
14,065,719] 14,134,874 41,910} 16,747,228] 16,808,323 53,573] 14,114,959] 14,188,715) 16 
28,758,858] 29,124,904 335,439) 30,317,496) 30,693,457 367,574] 25,359,408] 25,769,561 
254, 480 264,709 1,590 357,961 361, 352 - 275,728 275,804| 17 
563,950 661,191 12, 692 662,004 753,752 22, 402 410,749 525,512) 18 
316, 725 324, 420 3,821 395,177 400, 008 3,781 427,483 432,793] 19 
26, 880 28, 226 442 21,194 22,729 629 15,081 17,185} 20 
338, 366 343,505 2,525 244, 850 251,560 2,974 231,459 240,521 
303,565 310, 824 2,412 318, 831 324,211 4,774 318, 837 328,236} 21 
394, 268 398, 618 33,229 663, 215 696,444 37, 658 433,989 472,082] 22 
292,780 378,492 65,518 356, 532 449,707 134, 762 694, 434 902,043] 23 
124,370,193] 138,724,455] 18,241,866] 152,176,749] 173,473,503) 17,795,617) 113,602, 623| 134,684, 441 
777,380 778,366 - 1,251,019} 1,251,019 22) 1,345,296] 1,345,318] 24 
1,460,156} 1,460,905 - 2,226,436] 2,226,436 21| 2,489,227) 2,489,248 
* 503,697] 1,031,041 559, 229 139, 920 700, 269 372, 567 215, 120 587,687] 25 
109,411 221, 089 136, 673 51,939 189, 286 96, 227 75, 385 171, 612 
580, 764 636,441 9,761 425, 685 488, 752 11, 206 305, 009 360,804] 26 
299,416 331,737 17,627 465, 685 504,317 15,778 443, 180 480,936] 27 
2,693,229| 2,946,761 180,902] 3,417,323} 3,724,511 190,480} 3,445,910] 3,755,688 
12, 662 17,325 5,893 6,040 11,933 2,859 3,572 6,431} 28 
197,100 258, 180 89,756 127,970 217,726 40, 197 63, 024 103, 221 
17,722 25,452 1,764 15,451 18, 097 410 31,549 32,889] 29 
179,599 256, 206 19,954 158,372 183,489 3,597 289,951 299,017 
16,729 17,025 1,648 10, 691 12,339 1,152 6,024 7,176| 30 
314, 948 320,530 33,050 230, 954 264, 004 24,974 117, 657 142,631 
1,476,117} 1,547,594 416,838] 1,399,356] 1,816,194 403,461] 1,238,576) 1,642,252) 31 
358,311 376,404 98,759 385, 225 483, 984 85, 865 303,035 388, 937 
151, 408 316, 885 116, 134 83,592 228,724 63,675 24,328 127,568] 32 
1,438,040] 1,651,451 188,592} 1,857,633] 2,115,151 205,464] 1,517,014] 1,829,348] 33 
3,427,293) 3,975,839 566,298) 3,708,141] 4,380,968 455,053) 2,923,380! 3,534,915 
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13._Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 


No. 


on fF wo we = 


10 


27 
28 


29 
30 


Principal articles by classes. 


Vi. Non-ferrous Metals and their Products— 


concluded. 
Copper and its products— 
Copper, an bars:orinodsieeneaeeen eae ieee ewt. 
Copper, in blocks, pigs or ingots.......... lb. 


Copper, in strips, sheets or plates, not cwt. 


polishedh ace say. ns Seem be ieloe ROS $ 
Copper tubing, in lengths of not less than lb. 

CiLOOt s,c..tcpcdts, LER le MR ee arene essere $ 
Copper wire,;covered.. Sion. cles «© ++ eae 


Copper wire, plain or plated.............. ir 
Total opper and its products....... $ 
Lead and its products— 
Lead, old, scrap, pig and blocks.......... lb. 
Manufactures of lead, n.o.p............+ 3 
Total lead and its products.......... $ 


Nickel and its products— 
German, Nevada and nickel silver, mfrs. 


(0) PEORIA 5 fe cro. GRO OCR oe: 
Nickel-plated waremm «lds. sete «asa deceins $ 

Total nickel and its products........ $ 

Precious metals and their products......... $ 
in jandlitsiproducts stems. ic--is «sess $ 
Aimczanal its products jee wamaeneen oe sae e $ 
Gloeksiand watches. oi. tesee seas + oeeein oe $ 
Electric apparatus— 
Electric batteries, storage...............+ No. 
$ 
Electric dynamos and generators......... $ 
Electric light fixtures and parts (metal).. $ 
Electric: metersy&2. 2). ae. hee $ 
Lamps, electric incandescent............. No. 
$ 
Motors; electnicikycce. etre era aera $ 
Say ripe instruments and wireless appar- 

BUS). oo Base sic siee eee eae 
Telephone instruments.................+- $ 
Blectric apparatus, 1.0.)......0.00< ces $ 

Total electric apparatus.............. $ 

Printing materialsn.s..0 eae eens 0 ae $ 

Lamps, side lights, head lights, ete........ $ 

Onesiofimetalsincosp yas. ee ee cwt. 
$ 

Total Non-ferrous Metals and their 

Productsiia Rowse ee $ 
VII. Non-metallic Minerals and their 


Products (except chemicals). 
Clay and clay products— 


Brleks tine reteaent fottase Recon eeaees $ 

Tableware of china, porcelain, etc........ $ 

Total clay and clay products......... $ 
Coal—_ 

Anthracite coal, grate, egg, stove, etc.... ton 

Anthracite: coal, nO. Piteetecreiciec.cectenceeic ton 

$ 


1Unrevised figures. 


1922. 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. } Kingdom. 

30 113,419 113, 449 24 
736 1,641,111 1, 641, 847 540 
= 401,119 401,119 = 
=- 54,138 54, 138 - 
515 16, 687 17,202 2,196 
11, 858 377, 893 389,751 50,718 
22,858 676,331 699, 189 73, 829 
5, 762 * 155,273 161,035 19,471 
15, 646 181,066 169, 846 20,569 
4,653 79,751 84,404 2,582 
2,038 18,539 20,577 2,498 
51,635} 2,707,783| 2,788,059 118,334 
868, 522 387,972 1,491, 662 1,561,181 
38, 682 24,275 71,392 69,571 
32,773 67, 680 139, 552 67, 156 
89,010 101,116 239,306 174,547 
12,530 213,035 232,976 9,499 
96, 285 1, 150, 967 1, 280, 286 98, 282 
109,964) 1,453,788) 1,604,197 124,389 
442,215 1,051,458 1,548, 876 501,398 
482,132 720, 159 1,324, 590 704,046 
33, 267 285,719 403, 646 25, 890 
30,917 1,215, 891 2,129,811 52,780 
30 24,797 24, 827 62 
374 802, 359 802, 733 133, 617 
37,713 1,313,419 1,356,725 21,055 
8,401 385,972 409, 347 8,783 
65, 649 171, 879 238,954 52,976 
235,301 801,375 3,196,717 254, 047 
30, 235 173,353 576,319 40, 842 
219,422 1,530, 030 1,753,161 93,796 
78, 520 58,726 137, 246 90,193 
8,145 579, 028 585,561 346, 763 
111,331 4,310,487 4, 4387, 823 148, 109 
566,954; 10,040,201} 11,033,465 967, 963 
28, 688 269,028 299, 226 17,967 
25,521 466, 433 508, 275 34, 100 
- 139,982 139, 982 209 
= 1,313,045 1,313,045 2,584 
2,523,868) 25,343,095) 29,773,413 3,595, 638 
152, 260 931, 282 1,083,544 219,146 
2,571, 626 178, 853 3,469, 022 2,201,765 
3,517,852 2,474, 815 6,778,365 3,318,175 
110 4, 219, 235 4,219, 569 227,474 
1,355) 38,509,678] 38,512,833] 2,222,671 
= 196, 686! 196, 686 20,359 
= 487,777 487,777 127, 621 
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IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 519 
All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption 
years 1922-1925—con. ; 
1923. 1924. 1925.1 
United All. United | United All United United Al 3 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
274,938 274,962 235 269 , 240 269,475 566 107,778 108,344 1 
4,039,846] 4,040,386 5,257| 4,216,002] 4,221,259 10,274} 1,558,613] 1,568,887 
2,984,363] 2,984,363 -| 12,214,651] 12,214,651 = 8,716,301] 8,716,301; 2 
~ 452,748 452,748 - 1,703,283} 1,703,283 = 1,185,658] 1,185,658 
22, 163 24,359 8,771 12,512 21,283 3,190 19, 088 OTS mes 
475, 684 526, 402 209, 174 285,145 494,319 66,968 374, 625 441,593 
875, 625 949, 454 213,963] 1,452,559] 1,666,522 91,132] 1,403,123] 1,496,049] 4 
214,814 234, 285 56,463 380, 883 437,346 21, 655 333,112 355, 242 
253, 292 277, 241 76,771 263, 634 346,855 33,145 304, 356 340,762] 5 
112,028 114, 610 45,372 177,375 223,199 9,594 222, 137 231,731] 6 
28,453 30,951 ~ 2,035 64,956 67,112 895 70,135 71,030 
6,178,460} 6,301,428 389,199] 7,675,849} 8,082,259 156,755} 5,789,936} 5,963,289 
928,752} 2,713,910) 1,342,207 439,311] 1,781,518 88, 186 425, 630 516,561] 7 
60,559 139, 800 68, 660 35, 067 103,727 6,157 38, 645 44,939 
81,376 200,311 81,793 78,044 219, 697 101, 024 72,392 244,289} 8 
176, 284 412,721 173,100 130, 446 364,312 133,477 122,878 328,181 
188, 037 199,376 12,592 194,785 208,377 19,465 176, 188 196,772) 9 
1,216,008} 1,349,159 107,165] 1,119,626} 1,277,478 139,523}  1,086,357| 1,271,328} 10 
1,705,730} 1,866,828 123,836] 1,503,698} 1,716,254 175,127) 1,421,957} 1,643,651 
1,071,046} 1,596,898 585,139] 1,325,808] 1,956,270 622,785] 1,314,077) 2,001,158) 11 
906,374} 1,804,814 873,984 943,537| 2,154,588 781,457| 1,086,870] 2,561,616] 12 
381,376 493,733 15,443 383, 168 526,490 15, 629 404, 530 525,592) 13 
897,397] 1,680,481 47,599} 1,084,890] 2,387,788 49, 684 850,229] 2,451,425] 14 
14,957 15,019 1,238 19,512 20,750 4,379 18, 167 22,546) 15 
553,473 687, 105 221,062 543,792 764, 854 334, 138 589,529 923,701 
1,271,810} 1,316,732 148,777] 1,063,610] 1,214,221 73,792 809, 760 978,170] 16 
415,344 448,124 5,945 520, 444 546,487 9,998 504,991 546,357| 17 
174, 247 227, 223 49,141 220,546 269, 892 28, 426 181,354 209,795} 18 
689,783) 5,558,042 157,919 601,076 5,349,033 67, 601 636,540) 3,325,676] 19 
131,488 757, 952 21, 953 106, 830 689,407 6,305 92,973 386, 906 
1,480,135} 1,581,547 108,130] 1,811,321} 1,928,600 203,781} 1,535,685} 1;815,710] 20 
785,165 978, 669 108,418 931,744]  1,043,547| 1,138,416] 2,498,465) 2,654,491] 21 
449,744] . 796,507 59, 727 422,391 483, 282 27,345 275,936 303,281) 22 
2,846,645] 2,997,085 138,830] 3,570,512) 3,735,791 171,852] 3,541,398]  3,832,957| 23 
10,375,454) 12,109,775 944,706] 12,289,850} 13,976,635} 1,088,659) 12,528,021) 14,288,871 
275,334 298, 125 24,920 284, 309 311, 280 19, 703 266, 834 288,884; 24 
653, 255 704,434 12,852 821, 022 850,546 23,494 668, 649 719,642] 25 
118,999 119, 208 = 359,071 359,071 = 253,435 254,107] 26 
1,113,399] 1,115,983 = 519, 895 519, 895 235 324, 026 330, 261 
81,748,601) 37,492,604/ 4,209,506] 36,204,118] 43,432,617/ 4,010,443) 33,303,793) 41,111,550 
1,185,954| 1,405,100 226,121] 1,771,188} 1,997,200 168,819} 1,256,594) 1,427,379] 27 
111,587} 2,946,768] 2,465,925 90,995| 3,296,317] 2,374,512 54,952| 3,195,318] 28 
2,847,785; 6,873,622] 3,797,288] 3,473,408) 8,132,190) 3,590,874) 2,576,882] 7,090, 409 
2,642,342] 2,871,042 191,539] 4,317,139] 4,508,678 297,217| 3,602,652} 3,900,420} 29 
24.994.110| 27,229,924] 1,954,901] 41,041,746) 42,996,647) 2, 687,877| 33,503,946) 36,195, 248 
270,712 291,071 14,309 326, 385 340, 694 1,844 231,402 233,246) 30 
801, 496 929,117 115,964 892,495] 1,008,459 17,898 625,584 643, 482 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


13.—_Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 


Principal articles by classes. 


VI. Non-metallic Minerals and their Pro= 
ducts (except chemicals)—concluded. 


Coal—concluded. 


Bituminous coal, slack, etc..............- ys 
Bituminous coal, round...............+0: ton 
Total. .coad yt .ti:tssnten ek Sone eee fon 
Cokes cc. hl eehars cee ee ton 
$ 
Total coal and coal products......... $ 


Glass and Glassware— 


Glass balls, and cut, pressed or moulded 
crystal glass tableware................- $ 
Glass carboys or demijohns, bottles...... $ 
Plate elass> soc BE uence $ 
Glass, window, common and colourless... $ 
Total glass and glassware............. $ 
Petroleum, asphalt and their products— 
Asphalt and its products...............+5 $ 
Crude petroleum in its natural state...... gal. 
Petroleum imported to be refined........ gal. 
$ 
Coal] oil and kerosene, distilled or refined gal. 
Piubrica ting Osea Waae tata arc ee gal. 
$ 
Gasolene under -725 specific gravity...... gal. 
Total petroleum, asphalt and their 
products..59) «0... Gee eee ec an 
SLONeandutsprodwets.. ee eee ees se teers $ 


Other non-metallic mineral products— 


Balt onthe tect of the aselly Cul Gaheicst Ere 
Saltspybulke mops. «seme eeeat eee ewt. 
Salt, n.o.p., in bags, barrels, etc.......... - 
Sulphur and brimstone, crude............ Bb 


Total Non-metallic Minerals and 
their Products (except chemicals) $ 


VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products. 


BCLS ip intact eae Aeon cE EST ee $ 
Total drugs, medicine and pharmaceutical 
PIEDATATONS i con ernie ee: Se Pee $ 
Total dyeing and tanning materials........ $ 
Motatioxplosiviesst western esha Pee) 
Total cellulose products.............0.0c005 ¢ 


Soda, nitrate of, or cubic nitre.......... lb. 
$ 
Potash, muriate and sulphate of, crude... lb. 
$ 

Fertilizers compounded or manufactured, 
OAD excuse ste Calis < Sic POR ee ee ee $ 
Total fertilizers «...osc065 00. os eter $ 
Total paints, pigments and varnishes....... $ 
Motalsoaps base we tele ne mir hs obs $ 


Sulphate of alumina or alum cake........ lb. 
$ 
AMMONIA, NItTAte Ole. Wee aes cs ee lb. 
$ 


1 Unrevised figures. 


1922. 
United United All United 

Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
= 2,748,258} 2,748,258 233, 513 
2 7,033,899 7,033, 899 1, 112,227 
5,083) 9,998,718) 10,003,801 416,758 
30,620) 32,193,596) 32,224,216] 2,268,306 
F 5,193} 17,162,897) 17,168,314 898,164 
= 232,174 232,174 2,907 
ee Sa ST 1,673,171 1,673, 171 23,371 
100,860; 80,273,866] 80,376,526) 6,273,270 
47,478 431,266 552, 859 38, 696 
19,424 673,975 738, 523 30,007 
310, 742 182,255 1,265, 506 558, 006 
Ses BO 28D) ae 28s OT 2 OPE BSB) TL ai> 180 
685,806) 2,964,336) 5,392,534) 1,310,929 
185 539,501 586, 837 6, 969 

— | 254,948,364) 391,292,960 = 

- | 12,960,563) 19,610,945 = 

— | 51,947,659) 51,947,659 = 

= 2, 743,337 2,748,337 = 

700} 8,261,791 8, 262,611 - 

157 451, 264 451,473 = 
14,117} 4,925,550) 4,940,282 14,159 
10,439 1,667,740 1,678, 915 14,392 

= 19,358,013} 22,192,721 - 

— 4,008,254; 4,801,664 - 
32,224} 25,988,191) 34,242,063 32,454 
299,190} 2,620,977; 3,135,916 376, 220 
1, 137, 654 54,012) 3,146,466 604,158 
48,123 423,832 1,037, 143 37,662 
32, 515 164,598 291,036 19,725 
11,058 876, 134 941,968 884 
7,236 274, 784 296, 656 550 
509, 389 212,872 722,485 675,931 
335, 164 150, 135 486 , 032 392,368 
8,290] 157,168,316] 157,198, 236 1,232 
211 1,271,397 1,272,170 67 
6,324,790} 118,216,653) 137,604,140) 12,508,655 
96, 697 298, 921 493,101 87,367 
751, 285 1,312,828] 2,444,322 897, 925 
253,526] 2,898,562} 4,093,510 211,098 
26,880 147, 142 201, 184 45, 874 
55, 832 994, 246 1,076, 384 57,637 
5,877) 22,832,331! 22,838,208 24,140 
288 581,619 581, 907 916 
544,110] 3,640,223 8,652,794 2,304 
16,423 125,459 236, 100 86 
18,484 539, 664 569, 129 4,025 
35,385| 1,647,301; 1,881,805 5,070 
440, 894 1, 926, 621 2,838,466 620, 603 
73,704 1,044, 852 1,211,553 91,926 
63,577 441,363 955, 259 75, 668 
385,544) 16,047,073} 16,432,750 206,926 
6,217 275,352 281,574 2,535 
= 808,090} 2,017,078 2,976 
- 45,375 127,484 222 
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521 


All Countries in quantities and values, by classes 
years 1922-1925—con. 


entered for consumption, 


1923. 1924. 1925.1 
United All United United All United United All 

States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
* 1,941,371 2,174,944 200 472 3, 828, 753 4,024,225 6, 987 3, 182,030 3,189,017 
7,046, 127 8, 158, 354 757,096 8, 912, 564 9, 669, 660 14, 752 5, 965, 796 5, 980, 548 
8,574,331 8,991,993 69,399} 11,544,184) 11, 613,587 6,430 8,312,816 8,321,036 
33,593, 823] 35, 867,082 870,310} 34,341,956} 34,712,351 31,622] 19 729,734} 19,770,269 
13.428,756] 14,329,050 475,719} 20,019,652) 20,495, 360 312,478] 15,356,807) 15,671, 635 
66, 435,556 72,184, 477 3,198,271} 85,234,500) 88,432. 856 2,752,149) 59,945.985| 62,710,473 
440,976 443, 883 820 690, $21 691, 641 1,701 577, 142 578, 843 
4,267, 603 4,290,974 9,661 4,973,926 4,983,587 11,913 3,494, 804 3,506,717 
71,085,239) 77,706,045 3,587,672} 90,654,947) 94,242,712 3,293, 261] 63,803,229) 67,108,863 
516,371 672,363 45,594 472,302 645, 926 43, 884 439,725 644, 537 
819,711 895, 487 36,793 978, 552 1,110, 860 47,206 1,045, 953 1,189, 017 
173,950 2,070, 568 600, 732 46,004 2,315, 744 588,538 29,008 1, 692,048 
48,196 1,205, 6389 215,324 12,403 1,100, 946 120,789 11, 523 1,030, 803 
3,133, 528 7,071,759 1,220,857 3,128, 670 7,548,874 1,070,470 2,880, 384 6, 661, 148 
559, 724 566, 741 3, 660 276,311 280, 431 738 331,095 333, 290 
261,750,905) 397, 603, 716 — | 330,809,783} 418,775,453 — | 363,237, 747| 440, 609,350 
13,C01; 891] 20,051,248 - 13,989,588] 17,439,802 - 16,162,677| 19,830,410 
80, 214, 293} 80,303, 615 ~ | 107,588,498) 111,021, 631 = 95,946,059} 96,919, 195 
3,165,388 3, 167,330 ar 4,172, 747 4, 345, 248 - 4,306, 854 4,401,779 
3,426,575 3,431,332 _ 4,382,955 4,383,635 - 5,453,627 5,453, 827 
296, 168 297, 595 = 345 , 402 345, 620 - 443,986 444,039 
7,308,740 7,322,916 11,813 8,807,415 8, 819, 388 27,564 7,900, 346 7,929,463 
2,136,641 2,151,072 7,445 2,465,066 2,472,870 16,465 2,306,776 2,323,998 
26,575,137) 28,028,341 - 86, 831,624) 36,831, 720 - 58, 291,880} 58, 291,880 
5,614, 671 5, 932, 923 = 4,932,304 4 932,370 ~ 7,386,396 7,386,396 
29,310,478) 36,715,069 28,256| 28,689,374] 32,344,725 44,526) 34,291,870) 38,105,478 
3,489,510 4,060,806 532,527 3,965, 609 4,758, 628 482,486 3,184,919 8, 958, 515 
48,960] 1,955,495 797,445 Dole] 2,001, Doe 696, 914 18,402) 2,168,525 
411,614 1, 601, 005 24,725 532,277 1,359, 148 162,816 581, 859 1, 366, 123 
153, 986 325,579 11, 245 217,501 328,639 27,229 207,552 809, 722 
1,296, 035 1,311,990 8, 449 1,287,399 1,309, 582 448 1, 368, 647 1, 366,050 
327, 185 329, 530 4, 871 306, 324 313, 593 196 337,393 337,904 
323, 874 1, 046, 082 479,742 207,353 743 , 323 617, 686 195, 887 863; 818 
205, 952 612,613 260, 292 154, 758 430,111 305, 236 130, 929 449,922 
245,867, 692| 246,020, 164 10,447! 258, 380,934] 258, 673, 230 2,254) 281, 264,701} 281,613,320 
1, 670, 736 1, 673, 662 323 1,725 425 1,730,712 55 1,849, 243 1,855,085 
114,711, 860| 139,989,012} 10,451,716) 135,701,384) 155,899,393) 9,663,623] 111,972,147} 131,013, 294 
340, 622 538,009 163,900 274, 800 511,880 98, 753 270, 880 481,882 
1,095,881 2,354, 606 1,060,342 1, 196, 850 2,655, 544 993,281 1,161,859 2,617,241 
2,815,218 4,054, 130 172,458 2,610,916 3,786,958 169. 157 2,583, 804 3,521,027 
293,953 601, 7 63, 446 550, 811 753,457 31,025 254, 322 836,510 
770,637 892, 868 91, 697 963, 858 1,118,068 91,323 948, 605 1,158,595 
61,337,703) 31,702,506 43,456) 27,165,404) 27,859,115 70,892) 23,707,021 42,811,457 
795, 199 809, 538 1, 699 708,062 727,198 2,531 608, 165 1,051,697 
4,714,703] 24,965,729 67,592| 1,192,158} 12,469,098 - | 2,630,472) 19,970,344 
83,975 473,017 1,253 23,417 196, 704 ~ 53, 190 301, 925 
297, 881 331,518 35,127 372,722 486, 268 6,661 457,993 465,256 
1,582,383 2,051,975 38, 806 1,528,195 1,838, 853 36, 238 1,603, 144 2,387,970 
2,526,472 3,550,455 696,921 2,499,665 3,666, 437 635,189 2,060,068 3,300, bit 
1,093,664] 1,280,654 100,667} 1,132,234] 1,323,618 120, 549 945,959} 1,173,121 
507,021 871,568 155, 120 457,761 864, 396 211,791 491,404 1,011,344 
23,884,973] 24,547,299 675,528} 25,993,346] 26, 668,874 1,138,043} 28,824,435 29, 962,478 
326,379 329,810 6, 164 351,441 357, 605 11,381 343, 109 354, 490 
506, 922 3,819, 694 13, 065 296, 996 1,392,695 6,750 7 237 2,939, 608 
29,717 262, 743 1,036 19, 976 96,216 307 1,107 149, 853 


No. 


522 TRADE AND COMMERCE 
13._Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 
1922. 
No. Principal articles by classes. 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
VIX. Chemicals and Allied Products— 
concluded. 
Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p.—concluded. 
1 SalcammoniaG? 2: cceecee ote ones Yb. 458,331 434,112 899, 492 664,069 
38, 698 35,041 75.895 46, 878 
2 | Copper, sulphate of (blue vitriol)......... lb. 678, 996 833,740} 1,512,738] 2,123,306 
$ 39,427 56,651 96,079 105,087 
3 |) Chioride of limesete. 2 cers ate sae ae lb. 456,022} 17,625,186] 18,090,172 479,858 
$ 14,976 384, 621 399, 860 14,460 
4 | Cream of tartar in crystals or argols...... Ib. 189,611 163, 287 858, 104 206, 584 
$ 52,479 46,287| ~° 216,945 36,603 
Bie Boraxin bull. ueocstnee erties eo onurine lb. 82,751] 2,142,430} 2,225,181 30,114 
$ 5,739 126,570 132,309 1,712 
6 | *Sodaiash or barillam, osecnsee = scent lb. 689,740} 6,032,891] 6,811,850 343,525 
$ 16,120 110,679 130, 972 ; 
7 | Soda, bicarbonate of............ Ce eR ra iste lb. 261,921 6,007,867} 6,269,788 482,020 
9,630 137,811 147,441 15,814 
8 I Soda; caustic: tier... slan eke osc lb. 982,778] 12,952,191] 13,937,519 248, 402 
$ 40,853 501,653 542,845 9,331 
9 (Soda, sal esas. eee eee see lb. 171,695} 9,639,666] 9,811,361 26,200 
$ 4,939 196, 605 201,544 354 
19 | Soda, sulphate of, crude, known as salt lb. 10,056] 58,837,971] 58,848,027} 11,475,712 
Cakes tit peace aevue eae: one be $ 134 707,065 707, 199 109,231 
11 | Soda, silicate of, in crystals or soJution... lb. 577,216| 21,374,106] 22,064,162 584, 654 
$ 16,610 220,345 238,503 13,571 
12} Acid phosphate, not medicinal...,........ Ib. 83,867} 3,395,316] 3,479,183 41,596 
$ 8, 262 253, 923 262,185 3,367 
Total inorganic chemicals, n.0.p...... $ 504,894| 4,596,172) 5,356,610 647,303 
Other drugs, dyes and chemicals, n.o.p.— 
13° |) oCamphor. te eee ete eo eee Ib. 2,627 50,404 61, 667 8,897 
$ 2,481 44,962 54,216 7,635 
14 |i Cyanide of:potassiam. -.a:-./-+-+.-cmsere lb. 1,590, 759 67,877] 1,725,964} 1,131,044 
$ 349,583 16,918 380, 607 217,863 
15 | 2 Ink, sprinting ec omemeatetcteten ele elec ietelerers $ 18,871 144,497 168,337 15,770 
16} Polish or composition, knife or other..... $ 77,501 146, 261 225,040 110, 630 
otal Chemicals and Allied Products $ 3,237,117} 18,143,315] 24,630,333) 3,636,013 
TX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 
Amusement and sporting goods— 
17.| Cinematograph or moving picture films, 
Posrtrves fla Veh hs PEE oe Soe eee $ 29,640} 1,716,161} 1,754,285 21,463 
18: eeLoys, all kinds ya0.p..teen... co. 100 es $ 161, 124 906,045} 1,376,084 185,943 
Total amusement and sporting goods $ 302,900; 2,898,705) 3,641,610 509, 616 
19: | Brishes's.. «.tccsuitdeees otewie teaedecst mere $ 104,505 316,319 607,000 114,395 
20 |\Containerssnto spr tee... eee ae ite $ 1,005, 343 707,023} 2,130,109) 1,154,871 
Household and personal equipment— 
21 | Boot, shoe, shirt and stay laces.......... $ 19,405 84, 704 122,916 20,799 
22 Boots, shoes, slippers, etc...........+-2+- $ 46,035 171, 632 243, 922 69, 297 
Zale uttons, a) ukainds.7.mq tetera ieee eae $ 40,057 524,140 690, 382 80,668 
a4 > Jewelry ac ooo: sen eae cae $ 91,057 663,877 880,205 108,155 
25 | Pocket books, portfolios, etc............- $ 134,397 450, 185 652,796 172,609 
26 | Spectacle frames, eye-glass frames....... $ 113 114, 876 115,011 + 389 
27 Tobacco pipes, all kinds, ete............. $ 823,039 133, 180 1,322,322 681, 984 
28 | Braids, cords, fringes, tassels...........- $ 63,591 554,465 819,971 68,601 
Total household and personal equip- 
MeN. 1.O.PO ess ene ccs oo eee $ 1,499,001) 3,721,279) 6,259,714) 1,505,394 
29 Musical TOS GIMUNTONTS sees ae ech O Em $ 74,883 2,040,439 2,000,001 80,117 
30 Scientific and educational equipment....... $ 262,074] 2,721,148] 3,405,251 266,333 
$l) sinips:andicvessels'a\. if .tacdecsaeemeer ek $ 236,836 598,331 849, 958 45,146 
Se GUC] OS, 12 ORD yao aclievs, se nic naa, © oes ela el $ 2,918 518,324 521,283 89,508 — 
BSP WWORE SL Olea anaes ccianiy evs Aine orice meeet $ 231,681]. 186,436 540, 280 275, 997 
34 Pencils, lead HEM ae ag iss anc. 2 eee aero x ios. « aa $ 48 , 922 661,400 721,846 47,142 
35 Settlers effects... 348 dBiin = Lita Been os oak $ 1,409,020} 6,044,233 7,625,534 1,041,121 
36 |Miscellaneous articles imported under 
specialiconditions:,..). se :ee os passe -ehene $ 5,195,859 7,565,362| 13,511,218 1, 181,305 
Total Miscellaneous Commodities.... $ 11,470,236) 34,360,031! 50,485,971 7,060,856 
Total Imports, Merchandise...... $ | 117,135,343} 515,958,196) 747,804,332| 141,330,143 


1Unrevised figures. 
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All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1922-1925—concluded. 
1923. 1924. 1925.1 ee 
—= Oe 
Cnited All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
823,218] 1,516,282 942, 201 465,475} 1,662,898 939,416 496,173) 1,824,256] 1 
58, 153 110, 142 64, 303 34, 874 114,119 57,479 32,112 108, 638 
987,506] 3,110,935] 1,739,695 773,648} 3,530,788 589,914| 1,027,466] 2,931,828} 2 
58,763 163,874 87,315 47,045 183, 358 . 27,412 54, 930 145,733 
37,019,204] 37,499,662 671,224] 15,659,235] 16,330,459 690,237] 15,042,860] 15,938,810} 3 
578, 856 593,316 15,357 258,390 273,747 14,509 246, 542 264,550 
121,741 962, 008 176,933 63,455 917,177 91, 682 170, 234 905,648} 4 
26, 502 180, 247 28, 049 12,936 149,57 13,431 27,855 135, 244 
2,832,708] 2,862,972 7,446] 2,775,285] 2,782,731 4,643] 2,545,104 2,550,517| 5 
143, 422 145, 152 472 145,458 145,930 560 117,212 117, 811 
8,167,413} 8,510,938 911,135] 3,571,936] 4,649,418 827,240] 2,422,529] 3,340,3c0| 6 
127,116 133,036 12,609 51,797 67,502 10,405 33,443 44, 980 
8,843,852] 9,326,072 246 342} 8,461,003} 8,707,345 209,000] 8,748,891] 8,957,891] 7 
162,579 178,407 7,459 163, 844 171, 303 7,919 168, 190 176, 109 
11,247,705} 11,500,207} 1,794,468] 8,972,609] 10,771,227| 1,370,139] 6,086,810] 7,495,790] 8 
370, 425 380, 419 59,397 291,271 351,308 45,809 190, 968 239,039 
8,879,053} 8,905,435 15,100] 10,678,682} 10,093,782 64,390] 10,259,740] 10,610,105) 9 
140, 449 140,811 179 156,401 156, 580 754 146, 958 149, 843 
56,364,393} 68,009,505} 11,231,068] 48,367,515] 63,864,564] 27,365,071! 41,059,446] 70,118,432] 10 
578,048 688, 149 124, 897 543, 607 711, 741 248,335 342,651 607, 781 
25,106,986] 25,691,640 527,883} 27,739,255| 28,270, 584 489,582! 29,360,375] 29,969,092| 11 
201,249 214,820 11,355 217,078 228, 497 10,586 220, 243 232,738 
3,434,152] 3,475,748 44,707| 3,046,959] 3,091,666 19,152) 3,666,765| 3,685,917] 12 
211, 620 214, 987 2,194 198,313 200, 507 984 223,333 224,317 
5,039,014) 6,107,231 669,181} 4,590,100) 5,700,339 664,288] 3,788,156} 5,014,205 
58, 375 77, 860 4,000 55,314 70,563 1,999 38, 112 71,307} 13 
52,204 68, 746 3,145 52,809 63, 884 1,654 26, 243 47,004 
553,606} 1,754,157) 2,624,795 417,953] 3,085,152} 1,932,947 96,338] 2,032,132) 14 
104, 808 336,467 440, 556 83,012 531,860 287,907 16,939 306, 018 
189, 544 206 , 372 20, 207 195,477 216, 388 18,820 190, 630 210,996] 15 
183, 667 294, 888 118, 772 215,822 335,456 121,237 234,458 366,026) 16 
18,414,962} 25,793,101) 4,203,326] 18,409,812} 26,088,041/ 4,146,961) 16,390,260| 24,760,237 
1,524,069] 1,549, 892 72,2931 1,626,644] 1,702,661 23,870] 1,797,689} 1,827,487} 17 
915,550) 1,445,596 196,214 833,810] 1,534,371 164,440 728,956} 1,529,060] 18 
2,693,989} 3,488, 993 347,730| 2,777,966] 3,850,216 259,078}  3,201,964| 4,294,819 
306, 797 601,593 131,388 301, 833 794, 997 109, 332 259, 797 565,055) 19 
800,962] 2,354,200) 1,282,793 938,820] 2,703,605] 1,251,480 664,060] 2,452,926] 20 
110,527 152, 774 18,910 82, 119 139,322 19,086 66,276 116,736, 1 
322,927 428, 183 140, 072 264,449 427,297 166, 188 126 302 322,174] 22 
406, 743. 683,460 63, 016 372,237 633, 154 56,097 326,955 679, 555 23 
723,028 986,321 148,431 941,170] 1,405,036 177, 283 813,581] 1,364,817 a4 
468,790 722,127 221,690 378, 380 753, 129 257,059 317,656 759,941) 25 
185, 241 . 186, 150 895 226,135 227, 522 1,307 262, 866 265,116] 26 
83,108] 1,067,527 584, 966 78,965} 1,000, 292 512,928 47,058 933, 983 27 
458,792 830, 661 63,501 435, 903 646,581 65,357 395, 859 606,771] 28 
3,736,043) 6,455,862} 1,496,959] 3,687,620] 6,559,220) 1,508,738} 3,224,716/ 6,400,329 
2,297, 117| 2,521,457 109,796] 2,031,935] 2,322,851 86,098] 1,560,035] 1,876, 995 2 
2,401,716] 2,905,080 230,148] 2,640,851) 3,126,247 250,361] 2,626,347) 3,173,451 . 
1,859,064] 2,183,759 110, 144 383,445 892,417 97,065 369, 798 489, 241 = 
511, 782 602, 387 187, 916 615, 144 803, 186 38, 189 486, 833 527, 209 = 
172, 831 604, 643 190, 282 156,061 446,951 139,070 161, 679 410,671 “sy 
546,455 620,991 64, 660 518,306 641,116 70,706} _ 434,686) 623,418 = 
4,985,266] 6,205,085] 1,168,213] 4,788,583] 6,114,702 958,491] 5,202,903} 6,342,517) 3 
7,807,803} 9,500,890} 1,748,020] 8, 2337130] 10,996,535|__1,077,572|__7, 749,808 _ 10,788,341) 36 
34,768,723) 46,181,912] 8,244,711] 34,211, 403| 48,205,401) 6,999,798) 32,787,919) 46, 659, 067 
540,989,738! 802,579,244! 153,586,699! 601.256, 447! 893,366,867) 151,100,822! 510,003,256! 796. 932,537 
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14._Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 
by Main Classes, during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1920-24. 


Classes. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
IMPORTS. $ $ $ $ $ 
Agriculturaland Vegetable Pro- 
ducts (except chemicals, fibres 
and wood). 
Dutiable.....cetiaeeone +s 8 156, 595, 248 183, 169, 503 123, 822,535 115, 146, 037 132,547,496 
PLCO PRob les ee ation eae 85, 250, 899 76, 261, 607 48, 842,988 46,523,747 53,921, 18§ 
Totaly «er Piet ar sa 241, 846,147 259,431, 110 172, 665, 523 161, 669, 784 186, 468, 685 ; 
Animals and Anima] Products 
(except chemicals and fibres). 
Dutiables... 3et. gee eds 52,933,661 36,407, 665 28, 670, 084 27,529, 688 24,649, 153 
WTOC 7 cote ndsisietae sob ea eae 42,165,082 25,314, 725 17,975, 705 19, 207, 086 20,377,581 
Total: eee aa oie 95,098, 743 61,722,390 46,645,789 46,736,774 45,026,734 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products. 
Dutisble:.... «ste aeeteee oles 156, 536, 643 171, 058, 642 96, 223, 007 110, 237,810 111, 763,032 
BOO wth. fibula bette aeteerdeleeoiy 75, 023, 234 72,549, 700 43,774,130 59,909, 148 §2, 032,628 
Totales spn qctatetieisets 231,559,877 248, 608,342 139, 997,137 170,146,958 173,795, 660 
Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper. 
Dutiables:...ctzics sepmite oot 24, 837,227 33,969, 792 22,308,046 22,291,718 24,008, 063 
PRTG ste esc, Aas Gate 18,346, 040 23,479,592 13, 483,441 13,553, 826 16,968,770 
Total... cet eae 43,183, 267 57,449, 384 35, 791, 487 35,845,544 40,976, 833 
Tron and its Products. 
Ditiables.s.).sitadeetreeeats 155, 244,390 202,323,458 98,075,016 123,542,391 151,704,485 
ERGO MA oases <dattett ees eaieere 31,075,486 43,302,245] * 12,135,523 15, 182, 064 21,769,068 
Total.2.. Ab weer 186,319, 876 245,625, 703 110,210,539 138,724,455 173, 473,503 
Non-ferrous Metals and their 
Products. 
Dutisbles ....aa mone sees 32,781,310 89,923,514 22,608, 912 25,858, 276 31,075,329 
TOO frsias cise occaicicletertaenhe 19,395, 124 15,727,805 7,164,501 11, 634,328 12,357, 288 
Total. spices 52,176,434 55,651,319 29,773, 413 37,492,604 43,432,617 
Non-metallicMinerals and their 
Products (except chemicals). 
Dutiable cathe eet con. 61,395, 487 122, 636,171 63, 710, 543 71,455, 000 74, 108,597 
Hreoyeees ac ee cts ot 60, 560, 689 83, 458, 942 73,893,597 68,534, 012 81,790, 796 
‘Dotals eee ee ee ok 121,956,176 206,095,113 137, 604, 140 139,989, 012 155,899,393 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Dutiables sR et eee 18, 120, 605 21,636,986 14, 866,591 14, 693,505 15,112,471 
PLEOM ors AR eee 11,922,218 16, 250, 463 9,763, 742 11,099,596 10,975;570 
Total... 5 ee Meese. 30, 042, 823 37,887,449 24, 630,333 25,793,101 26,088, 041 
Miscellaneous Commodities. 
Eb ala O cherenetere oksrs eunvetaiorcnsvate 35,210,594 36,435, 675 25,341,589 26,504,357 26,330,518 
Brconté Soe aeeepea oe 27,134,186]  36,252,397| 25,144,382] 19,676,655| 21,874, 883 
otal nmeertire.. «5c 62,344,780] 72,688,072] 50,485,971) 46,181,012 48,205,401 
Total Imports. » 
Diathiaiole. fiat teelee) cletetesce:s vac 693, 655, 165 847,561,406 495, 626,323 537, 258, 782 591, 299, 094 
FOTO CIEE. | aL PANE sion cars 370, 872, 958 392,597,476 252,178,009 265,320, 462 302,067,773 
Total Imports........ 1, 064,528,123) 1,240,158, 882 747, 804, 332 802,579, 244 893,366, 867 
Duty collected (includes War 
Tax) 1. 655. 255 ee eee oe 187,524,182) 179,667,683} 121,487,394) 133,803,370) 135,122,345 
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14._Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 
by Main Classes, during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1920-24—concluded. 


Classes. 1920. 1921 1922, 1928. 1924. 
EXPORTS. $ $ $ $ $ 
Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts (except chemicals, fibres 
and wood). 
Canadian Produce......... 415, 820, 1385 482,140, 444 317,578, 963 407, 760, 092 430,932,150 
Foreign Produce........... §, 421,943 1,818,545 2,231,217 3,180, 058 2,026, 788 
GUESS naldn?.. 422,242,078} 483,958,989 319,810,180}  410,940,150| 432,958,938 
Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and fibres). 
Canadian Produce......... 314,017,944 188,359, 937 135,798,720 135, 841, 642 140, 428 , 284 
Foreign Produce........... 6, 565, 660 1,433,501 1,434, 161 1, 654,518 1, 684, 513 
Wotan siete. 963 320,583, 604 189,793,438 137, 232,881 137,496,160 142,107,797 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products. 
Canadian Produce......... 34, 028,314 18, 783, 884 4,585, 987 7,850, 848 8, 055, 083 
Foreign Produce........... 3,923,765 2,626, 801 1,105,798 1,421, 780 1,555, 639 
OCA Ga. ead sos 37,952,079 21,410, 685 5,691,785 9,272,623 9,610,722 
Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper. 
Canadian Produce......... 218,913,944 284,561,478 179,925, 887 228,756, 205 278,354,778 
Foreign Produce........... 535,319 551, 189 378,344 409,011 498,111 
NOUAN. = foe Retetaecs ccs 214, 449, 263 285,112, 667 180,304, 231 229,165, 216 273, 852,889 
Tron and its Products. 
Canadian Produce......... 81,785, 829 76,500, 741 28,312,272 51, 1387, 912 66,975,571 
Foreign Produce........... 18, 058, 937 8,582,412 3,400, 751 3, 235, 261 3,345, 889 
otal cee eet 99,844, 766 85,083,153 31,713, 023 54,373,173 70,321,460 
Non-ferrous Metals and their 
Products. 
Canadian Produce......... 54,976,413 45,939,377 27,885,996 44,358,037 65,911,171 
Foreign Produce........... 2,597,839 846, 500 822, 034 617,461 572,560 
BOCA, nase saeco de. 57,574, 252 46,785,877 28, 708, 030 44,975,498 66,483,731 
Non-metallic Minerals and their 
Products (except chemicals). 
Canadian Produce........ 80,342,926 40,121,892 22,616, 684 27,646, 704 26,776,330 
Foreign Produce........... 842,930 888,775 772, 058 670, 930 731,566 
Potalecusssss cece 31,185,856 41, 010, 667 23,5388, 742 28,317, 634 27,507, 896 
Chemicals and Allied Products}. 
Canadian Produce......... 22,883,685 20,366,279 9,506,170 14, 046, 940 15,559,956 
Foreign Produce..........- 3,556, 274 1,111, 680 427,338 196, 864 173,012 
Wotalienaewidss ncaess 26,439,959 21,477,959 9,933,508 14, 243, 804 15,732,968 
Miscellaneous Commodities. 
Canadian Produce..... ey 71,722,908 32,389, 669 14,030,001 14, 053, 068 17,362, 733 
Foreign Produce........... 4,663,944 3,405,015 3,114, 628 2,458, 511 2,824,163 
POG eos. Soest ss «- 76,386,852 35,794, 684 17,144, 629 16,511,579 20, 186, 896 
Total Exports. 
Canadian Produce......... 1, 239,492,098] 1,189,163, 701 740, 240,680 931,451,443) 1,045,351,056 
Foreign Produce........... 47,166,611 21,264,418 13, 686,329 13, 844, 394 13,412,241 
Total Exports......... 1,286, 658, 709) 1,210, 428,119 753,927,009 945,295,837) 1,058,763, 297 
Total Trade. 
Imports merchandise...... 1,064, 528,123} 1,240,158, 882 747, 804,332 802,579, 244 893,366, 867 
Exports merchandise...... 1, 286,658,709] 1,210,428, 119 753,927,009 945,295,837) 1,058, 763,297 


2,450,587, 001| 1,501, 731,341) 1, 747,875,081) 1,952,130, 164 


Total Trade...........| 2,351,186, 832 
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15.— External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degrees of Manufacture, accord- 
ing to Origin, year ended March 31, 1924. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


Imports for Consumption. 


Origins. From From To To 
United United Total, United United Total. 
Kingdom. States. Kingdom. States. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Farm Origin: 
Canadian Farm Products! 
Field Crops— 

Raw materials........ 822,482] 26,558,288] 32,578,288] 206,791,509] 36,939,063} 320,981,860 

Partly manufactured.. 2,923 1,102, 762 1,114,918 67, 943 122,795 486,817 
Fully or chiefly manu- 

facturedete ane tee 22,189,221 8,273,959) 33,610,811} 27,336,384] 14,141,405] 88,429,705 


234,195,836] 51,203, 263| 409,898, 382 


Total Canadian field crops. .} 22,014,626) 35,935,009] 67,304,017 


Animal Husbandry— 


Raw materials.......... 3,845,719} 13,437,370} 22,403,487} 8,237,870} 22,211,339} 32,126,147 
Partly manufactured....| 4,582,338} 5,513,794) 11,160,583} 1,113,691] 4,664,170} 6,188,582 
Fully or chiefly manu- 

43,461,163) 5,405,288) 55,178,291 


RACCULEC S, .yerserc onic 32,881,617) 10,660,303) 48,333,144 


Total Canadian animal hus- 
pandity:. 7 Ueactnene ce: 41,309,674) 29,611,467} 81,897,214| 52,812,724] 32,280,797) 93,493,020 


All Canadian Farm Pro- 
ducts— 


Raw materials.......... 4,668,201} 39,995,658} 54,981,775} 215,029,379} 59,150,402) 353,108,007 
Partly manufactured... . 4,585,261 6,616,556} 12,275,501 1,181,634 4,786,965 €, 675,399 
Fully or chiefly manu- 

PACLUTEC see ote ee 55,070,838} 18,934,262) 81,943,955} 70,797,547] 19,546,693) 143,607,996 


Total Canadian Farm Pro- 
GuUCtS er ene eee 64,324,300) 65,546,476) 149,201,231) 287,008,560) 83,484,060) 503,391, 402 


Foreign Farm Productsi— 


Field Crops— 
Raw materials........ 2,241,743} 51,873,028] 62,630,934 50,853 39 56,803 
Partly manufactured.. 199,947] 15,311,045} 57,053,778 2,624 172,972 191,745 
Fully or chiefly manu- : 
TACEULEC hci ahseroe 30,330,701} 37,082,167] 93,926,370} 10,973,488! 1,249,883] 23,512,122 


Total Foreign field crops} 32,772,391} 104,266,240) 213,611,082} 11,026,965} 1,422,894) 23,760,670 


Animal Husbandry— 


Raw materials........ 47,279] 3,213,248) 3,411,458 - - 
Partly manufactured.. 87,533 143,300 819,547 - - 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
TACLULEC cet nae. 3,027,804] 4,294,150} 18,539,518 264,484 7,169 655,556 
Total Foreign animal hus- 
DALAT y7 seen errant 3,162,616] 7,650,698! 22,770,523 264,484 7,169 655, 556 
All Foreign Farm Pro- 
ducts— 
Raw materials........ 2,289,022] 55,086,276} 66,042,392 50,853 39 56, 803 
Partly manufactured... 287,480] 15,454,345) 57,873,325 2,624 172,972 191,745 
Fully or chiefly manu- . 
factured i shipsen... 33,358,505] 41,376,317] 112,465,888] 11,237,972] 1,257,052) 24,167,678 


Total Foreign Farm Pro- 
GuCts... renee... 35,935,007) 111,916,938) 236,381,605] 11,291,449) 1,430,063) 24,416,226 


All Farm Products— 
All Field Crops— 


Raw materials........ 8,064,225} 78,415,008] 95,209,222) 206,842,362] 36,939,102} 321,038,663 
Partly manufactured. 202,870] 16,413,807; 58,168,696 70,567 295,767 678, 562 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
facturedynieee kee. « 52,519,922) 45,356,126} 127,537,181} 38,309,872] 15,391,288) 111,941,827 
Total all field crops....... 55,787,017} 140,184,941} 280,915,099} 245,222,801] 52,626,157] 433,659,052 


1The expression “‘Canadian Farm Products”’ refers, in the case of exports, to commodities actually 
produced in their original state on Canadian farms. In the case of imports, it covers all commodities of 
which the basic raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce. ‘‘Foreign Farm Products”’ covers, in 
both imports and exports, materials or commodities such as Canada does not produce in their original 


form, e.g.—cane sugar, tea, cotton, silk, etc. 


; 
: 
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15.—External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degrees of Manufacture, 
according to Origin, year ended March 31, 1924—concluded. 


Origins, 


All Farm Products—con- 


cluded. 

All Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materials........ 
Partly manufactured. 
Fully or chiefly manu- 

factured 


Totalall animal husbandry 


All Farm Products— 
Raw materials........ 
Partly manufactured.. 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
HAOBERER. «5 sa.5 ah ac 


Wild Life Origin: 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Total Wild Life Origin. 


Marine Origin: 
Raw materials... ........ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Forest Origin: 
Raw materials...........-. 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Mineral Origin: 
Raw materials...........- 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Total Mineral Origin... 
Mixed Origins: 


Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

fic thes OR i agael oe PASS 


Imports for Consumption. 


From 
United 


Kingdom, 


$ 


3,892,998 
4,669, 871 


35,909,421 


44,472,290 


6,957,223 
4,872,741 


88,429,343 


100, 259,307 


630, 172 
50,897 


119, 057 


800,126 


9,934 


112,077 


11,213 
11,180 


3,061, 534 


3,492,339 
2,122,893 


29, 247,633 


34,862,865 


1,662,922 
12,795,532 


Total Mixed Origins...) 14,458,454 


Recapitulation: 


Raw materials............ 


Partly manufactured...... | 


Fully or chiefly manufac- 
SORT eg CUBS 9 sin 0 3 


11,100,881 
8,720, 633 


133, 765, 176 


153,586, 690 


From 
United 
States. 


$ 


16,650, 618 
5,657,094 


14, 954, 453 


37,262,165 


95,081, 934 
22,070,901 


60,310,579 
177,463,414 


6, 104, 072 
282,447 


177,741 
6,564, 260 


647, 644 


314, 565 


781,806 
11,707,228 


24,852,499 


115,230,001 
- 11,636, 702 


207, 246,378 
334,163, 081 


1,100, 832 
43,661,118 
44, 761, 950 


217,845,457 
46,848, 110 


336, 562, 880 
601, 256,447 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


To To 
Total. United United Total. 
Kingdom. States. 
$ $ $ $ 

25,814, 945 8,237,870| 22,211,339) 32,126,147 
11,980, 130 1,113,691 4,664,170 6, 188,582 
66,872,662] 43,725,647] 5,412,457] 55,833,847 
104,667,737} 538,077,208} 32,287,966] 94,148,576 
121,024,167] 215,080,232! 59,150,441] 353, 164,810 
70, 148, 826 1, 184, 258 4,959, 937 6,867, 144 
194,409,843) 82,035,519} 20,803,745) 167,775, 674 
385,582,836} 298,300,009} 84,914,123) 527,807,628 
7,.5055)(05 6,020,735} 11,804,114] 18,215,258 
794,830 30, 902 7, 748 76,861 
350, 341 32,374 23,644 134, 094 
8,720,876} 6,084,011) 11,835,506) 18,426,213 
840, 127 281,428} 9,370,724] 9,712,737 
1,692,118 5,519,707 4,226,666} 21,276,075 
2,582,245} 5,801,135] 13,597,390] 30,988,812 
921,471 86,647} 20,828,180} 23,321,382 
11,867,250} 17,636,640) 98,156,551) 129,870,568 
29,577,396] 2,988,858] 111,318,276] 120,411,648 
42,366,117; 20,712,145) 230,303,007! 273,603,598 
123,661,752} 4,760,241! 37,667,733] 49,107,563 
14,400,741] 5,338,180} 23,708,738] 38,001,630 
249, 010,216 11,655,020) 15,905,482) 83,577,093 
387,072,709} 21,753,441) 77,281,953) 170,686,286 
3,066,017 291,259 767,332 1,157,914 
64,026,067] 7,115,782] 12,008,233} 22,680,605 
67,092,084; 7,407,041) 12,775,565) 23,838,519 
254,023,222] 226,229,283) 138,821,192] 453,521,750 
100,277,664] 24,481,239) 127,600,306] 175,974, 117 
539,065,981] 109,347,260] 164,286,046] 415,855,189 
893,366,867) 360,057,782] 430,707,544) 1,045,351,056 


OT 
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16.—Summary of the Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a Classification 
According to purpose, fiscal year ended March 31, 1924. 


pe 


Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce. 
Groups. From From To To 
United United Total. United United Total. 
Kingdom. States. Kingdom. States. 
FOODS, BEVERAGES $ $ $ $ $ $ 
AND SMOKERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 

Hoods cairc cise e 3,953,602] 64,306,717] 124,730,626) 297,675,397] 56,766,249] 493,751,277 
Animals for food - 143, 541 143,541] 6,287,815} 4,643,424] 11,382,853 © 
Breadstuffs 302,193) 10,177,322} 12,563,264] 223,061,995) 23,106,627] 359,701,291 

Grains 157,041} 8,977,796} 11,165,049} 198,417,888} 21,744,526) 293,830,772 

Flour and other milled 

DLOGUGLS Ju. ceuelecee 34, 783 787, 868 841,353) 23,905,872] 1,343,703) 64,997,239 

Flour and meal....... 11, 063 716,394 746,155) 23,905,872 1,343,703] 64,997,239 

Other milled products 23,720 71,474 95,198 - = Soon 
Bakery products and 

prepared foods...... 110,369 411,658 556, 862 738, 235 18,398 872, 280 
Other farinaceous substan- 

COAs ety tee cee eee 124,678 689,317] 1,043,088 - - 284,174 
Cocoa and chocolate...... 241,346 737,434] 2,620, 986 - = = 
A UASI Oe HA ete hint lysates SAR 113,593 766, 530 2,146,265 5,700,077} 13,150,217} 30,404,261 

Fresh or frozen.......... 3,049 493,308 604, 999 225,782} 9,194,380] 9,447,729 

Dried, salted, smoked 

orpiekled:aa:qchia tae 48, 342 78, 679 621,780 6,840} 2,011,908} 8,191,108 
Canned or otherwise pre- 

BOLVOG.. tea te geceoke's 62,202 194, 543 919,486] 5,467,455] 1,943,929] 12,765,424 

Biuite! satya cee. | cons 414,679} 23,473,654] 26,413,760] 7,594,211 734,108} 8,826, 270 

HTOSh sauces essen 118,184| 17,184,852) 18,253,447 6,759,815 693, 285 7,744,661 

Dried: tsupenne cee tes 56,470} 5,193,112} 6,223,375 48, 266 4,232 220,296 

Canned or otherwise pre- 

ROrVeds nos the eeees 240,025} 1,095,690} 1,936, 938 786, 130 36,591 861,313 

Mea tena: & ck orion ros 351,136} 6,552,904) 7,129,969) 18,764,865) 2,917,531] 22,504,357 

Fresh, chilled or frozen.. 1,325) ggoots2 755) oo, Loosen 400,780) 2,584,412 3,356, 707 

Cured, pickled, preserv- 

ed or prepared........ 349,811} 3,420,146] 3,976,232) 18,364,085 333,119} 19,147,650 

Lard, lard compound and 

BUDSEIUULES ttn es tere 12,640} 1,359,811 1,372,451 245,458 218] 1,138,014 
Milk and its products..... 211,017 279,715} 1,280,797} 24,945,162} 9,574,107) 39,149,814 

Milk and cream, fresh... 10 29,697 30,570 - 5,075,576} 5,075,576 

Milk preparations and 

PEOGUCES ee enone 211,007 250,018} 1,200,227} 24,945,162) 4,498,531! 34,074, 238 

INES Joe. saci ee os ae 99,221 1,212,292) 3,884,448 - 2t7 1,340 

Cocoanuts and their pro- 

UGS ere srreis es ates 12,233 13,388 375, 879 - - - 
Other nuts, not shelled. . 16,882 674,355} 1,065,441 - S oS 
Other nuts, shelled...... 70, 106 524,549} 2,443,128 - & = 

OS. saan teeters PAT siya 52, 741 245,208 728,017 - = = 
DANG ocoreiiicensrs cise ete 276,408 _ 678,583} 1,072,343 - 5,167 9, 269 
Spices re coon soca nen 507, 264 407,300] 1,193,429 - = iH 
Sugar and sugar products... 609,318] 8,937,571] 52,807,551 8,791,370 603,405} 13,019,043 

Confectionery........... 442,568 197,362 717,427 40,319 628 494,725 

Molasses and syrups..... 70,326 378, 736 3, 160,529 126 48,075 51,429 

SUgaro. Posten rer 94,071} 8,216,589} 48,780,459} 8,744,604 3,344] 11,913,063 

Miscellaenous........... 2,353 144, 884 149,136 6,321 551, 358 559, 826 
Vegetables...........e000s 400,404] 4,434,909) 5,479,700 868,535} 1,540,019} 4,906,825 

J DSS OSPR ARRAS Certs AAR 80,890} 3,669,841] 3,963,580 619} 1,335,338} 3,713,024 

Dried or canned........ 342 627,875 967,354 867,916 204,681} 1,193,801 

Pickles and sauces...... 319,172 137,193 548, 766 - = = 
WANOOAL Scat seis) < sisi taste 40,329 24, 022 70,427 ~ 24,685 25,643 
Yeast... aaaveGednocnar ode 248 530, 124 530,396 - = os 
Other articles of food..... 196,387] 3,656,480} 4,300,194) 1,415,909 465,524] 2,398,123 

Beverages and infusions..... 21,680, 187 792,439} 38,095,188 823,118] 8,930,694] 15,095,438 
Beverages, alcoholic...... 17, 825, 235 121,673] 21,486, 439} - 810,491 8,714,709] 14,854,175 

IBTOWOO de. wa cresieesnters 212,423 959 214, 992 - 4,902,077] 5,335,668 

Distulede con. eo sates 17,529,772 111,641] 20,188,247 810,039] 3,807,111} 9,510,874 

Mermented:. . ccs. class «tsar 83,040 9,073} 1,083,200 452 5,521 7,633 

Wines, non-sparkling. . 63, 393 2,173 808, 109 - - ee 

Wines, sparkling...... 19, 647 6,900 275,091 - - = 

Beverages, non-alcoholic. . 23,466 158, 683 287, 608 12,468 214,300 231,419 

Lime and other fruit 

TULCOB a ao sraste-cie bates otters 7,832 101,467 121, 242 11, 765 - 11,904 
Mineral waters.......... 15, 634 57,216 166, 366 703 214, 300 219,515 
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Imports for Consumption. 


Groups. 


FOODS, BEVERAGES 
AND SMOKERS’ 
SUPPLIES—concluded. 


Beverages and infusions-con. 
Hhistons Ws nat. «ss 04 e 
Cocoa and chocolate... . 
Coffee and chicory...... 
ROR BEM. act vanes. 


ATCOU Re 00h bs Bees 
Smokers’ supplies........... 
Tobacco, manufactured... 
Other smokers’ supplies... 


PERSONAL AND 
HOUSEHOLD 
UTILITIES. 


Books, printed matter, sta- 
tionery and education- 
al supplies............ 

Books, pamphlets, printed 
matter and maps...... 
IBGOKSSS warnaaee Jeno 
Charts and maps........ 
Newspapers.........6..+ 
Printed matter, n.o.p... 
WEAAOBCTY:. cae ce ecice nace 
Educational — equipment 
(except text books)..... 
Works ofiantoas. tae. darn. 
ante. a rn. ie 
Blouses and shirtwaists... 
Boots and shoes........... 


Hats and caps...........% 
BIRIOEN OM, eit 
phiwmls: Aides sgt. or tae 
20 nS Se eee Pee 


Floor coverings........... 
Wool.carpets............ 
Other floor coverings.... 

Marniture cds. athe. «ssa 

Glassware, chinaware and 

DOULER as Se os oh ass 
RTIGSSWATOL y tek 2-0 cee 
Chinaware and pottery.. 

Household linen........... 

Household machinery..... 

Kitchen equipment....... 

BOAR Ate a65 0. 2 dna: 

Window curtains and fix- 
SAREE ES wc c.oiore nissan Aes 

Miscellaneous household 
BIRNIIOR ee. fgssi2. es aie 

Jewellery, personal orna- 
ments and timepieces... 

Jewellery and persona! or- 
TES ees Soe 

Timepieces........... P85: 

Personal utilities............ 

Toilet articles............. 

Other personal utilities... . 


5854—34 


From 
United 


Kingdom, 


3,831,486 
24) 814 
135,213 
3,671,459 
3,532,258 
139,201 
1, 522/352 
899.740 
622/612 


2,201, 725 


1,462,237 
1,173,149 
18,137 
11,357 
259, 594 
390, 613 


60,466 
288, 409 
10, 864, 874 
12,903 
900, 576 
825,050 
1,156,877 
861, 537 
2,882,522 
105, 231 
127,305 
491, 202 
3,501,671 
11,149,818 
1, 280, 372 
318, 290 

1, 688, 848 
1,250, 107 
438, 741 
162,540 


2,889, 828 
45, 594 
2,844, 234 
3,154,549 
97,011 
113, 662 
100,418 


323,475 
1,020,825 
1,092,513 
1,044, 914 

47, 599 

805, 280 


335,091 
470, 189 


From 
United 
States. 


512,083 
50,198 
404, 358 
57,527 
35, 732 
21,795 
396 , 048 
209,961 
186, 087 


11,131,229 


8,373, 176 
2,874, 223 

51, 688 
2,719, 626 
2,727, 639 
1, 184,378 


641,818 
931, 857 
8, 793, 986 
148, 359 
1, 233, 318 
151,490 
30,801 
1,652,490 
1, 224, 749 
2,384 
81,890 
306 235 
3,962, 240 
9, 609, 867 
309, 704 
193,417 
198, 529 
131,714 
66,815 
1,341,577 


835, 988 
472,302 
363, 686 
631,315 
1,310, 902 
1,501,935 
1, 130, 704 


248, 989 
1,906, 807 
2, 236, 331 
1,151, 441 
1,084, 890 
1,493,007 


838, 815 
654, 192 


= 22,052, 836 
‘247, 2 


Total. 


16,321, 141 

86,315 
3, 730, 722 
12, 504, 104 
11, 251,251 
1,252,858 
2,713,023 
1, 237, 782 
1,475, 241 


14, 042,801 


10, 171, 687 
4,344, 103 
70, 162 
2,733,039 
3,024, 383 
1,692,990 


815,486 
1,362, 638 


5268 

2, 202, 860 
1,665,370 
1,543,448 
2,873, 624 
4,134, 843 
120,404 
926,403 
834, 108 
8, 804, 508 
23, 308, 639 
1,606, 056 
699, 747 
2,386,551 
1,788, 258 
598, 293 
1,634,473 


4,697,314 

645, 926 
4,051,388 
4,058, 986 
1,409,039 
1,695,444 
1,321, 839 


655, 118 
3, 144,072 
6, 726, 587 
4, 338, 799 
2) 387, 788 
3,439,839 


1,915, 866 
1,523,973 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


Sy 


To 
United 
Kingdom. 


387,484 


192,376 
60, 106 


132,270 
40,372 
26, 288 
128,448 
859, 748 


391,437 
7,946 


190 


95,180 
364, 995 
786, 551 


37,779 
2) 554 
35,225 
41,008 
7,069 
7,069 
50,059 
12,466 
491, 206 
146, 964 
4,933 
4,933 


90, 938 
90,938 


To 
United 
States. 


1, 685 
1,685 


30, 860 
30, 860 


529, 553 


402, 813 
121, 192 


281, 621 
12,512 


18,876 
95, 352 
164,968 


125,718 
465 


449 


1,548 
36, 788 
326,779 


9,438 
6,081 
31357 
25, 745 
66,482 
66, 482 
16, 709 
43, 665 
310 


164, 430 
5, 353 


133, 188 
133, 188 


1,506, 208 


889, 249 
227, 283 


661,966 
325,911 
65, 188 
225,860 
3,722,798 


2,244,502 
46,338 


57,915 


346, 149 
1,027,894 
3,813, 142 


105, 381 
11, 167 
94,214 

251, 469 

415, 750 

415,750 

1,558, 338 

126,659 

634, 452 

721,093 
20, 891 


20,891 
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Groups. 


PERSONAL AND 
HOUSEHOLD 
UTILITIES—concluded. 


Recreation equipment and 


BUDDUMES Ree sels ece 
Musical instruments and 
BECCESSOLIES he aeeee eee 
Picture machines and ac- 
CEgSOPIOR once eee 
Equipment for indoor 
ANNO) Nopyars peperstioan ete 
Miscellaneous articles for 
QMUSEMENE . nota aes 
ELECTRICAL EQUIP- 
MENT. 
Batteries 


Dynamos and motors....... 
Lighting equipment......... 
Transmission equipment.... 
Other electric apparatus..... 


PRODUCERS’ EQUIP- 
MENT 


Abbrasives:: (a> ay. eases 
Containers, wrapping and 
packing materials....... 
Bags and sacks............ 
BAEC) Sas tee aden tee 
Cordage (except binder 
LWDE) |stats ctant 5.5) eee 
Wrapping paper........... 
Miscellaneous containers, 
GUC cic as tsar or aoce ae eee 
Farm equipment............ 
Agricultural implements 
and machinery....... 
Dairying equipment.... 
Engines for farm purposes 
Planting and tillage im- 
plements eto Seo. 
Harvesting equipment. . 
Seed separation machin- 


plements and machin- 
ery and parts of...... 


Animals (except animals 
ROTO) sereee eos se ee 
Animals for improve- 


ment of stock 
Other animals 
Bletctnon eae tee) te 
Harness and horse equip- 
Lae ST el ee ARI a eae tae Uo 
Plants, trees and shrubs. . 
Miscellaneous farm equip- 
ment 
Industrial equipment........ 
Fisheries equipment...... 
Industrialand trade mach- 
inery (except mining, 
electrical and_ printing 
machinery, boilers and 
OnCIMOS) nn whack oe eee 
Office or business mach- 


Imports ior Consumption. 


From 
United 
Kingdom. 


From 
United 
States. 


Total. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


To. 
United 
Kingdom. 


To 
United 
States. 


Total. 


535, 623 
111,598 
73,321 
56,940 
293,764 


221,816 
256, 907 
28,085 
87,955 
445,626 


199,077 
1,980, 997 
127,014 
10,406 


349, 344 
57,224 


1,437,009 
522,490 
111, 048 

20, 607 
31,030 


962 
7,868 


2,425 


48,156 
202,046 
196, 839 

5,207 
2,521 


182, 679 
24,115 
81 


5,306, 220 
806,772 


3,002,429 
2,765 


5,013,039 
2,078,010 
1,679, 274 

46,118 
1,209, 637 


582,691 
2,874,931 
923,198 
451,090 
9,437,095 


1,501,111 
6,053,058 
700,404 
197,041 


213,872 
557, 841 


4,383,910 
13,099, 460 


11,591, 782 
506, 369 
4, 684, 754 


1, 141, 532 
750, 239 


3, 565, 385 


943 , 503 
343,781 
152, 526 
191,255 
612,393 


133, 841 
269,025 


148, 638 


29, 282,425 
933,585 


18,551, 893 
1,746,072 


6,453, 728 
2, 360,905 
1, 758, 012 

115,789 
2,219, 022 


804,918 

3, 142, 821 
1,544,052 
545,726 
10,033,457 


1,731,504 
9,212,084 
"981, 274 
226, 492 


583, 824 
744, 666 


6,675,828 
14,378, 552 


11, 794, 860 
605,736 
4,715,898 


1,142,518 
760,271 


3,567,810 


1,002, 627 
548, 206 
349, 665 
198,541 
614, 914 


317,437 
954, 399 


148, 736 


35,101,930 
1,829,764 


21,837,670 
1,750,172 


2,355,519 
34, 087 
2,313,364 


8,068 


132,794 
1,130 


808, 665 


208, 670 
1,171, 656 
34, 042 
20,731 
1,094, 668 


22,215 
824, 288 


659, 679 
5, 683 
41,345 
298, 792 
528 


313,331 
3,655 
290 
3,365 
160,333 
145 

476 


1,297,597 


398,337 
46, 689 


540, 692 
310,374 
200, 730 


29,588 


45, 749 
9,786 


2,443,055 
45,774 


2,903,633 
482,038 
11,679 
4,442 


4,276 
147,745 


313, 896 
3,228, 129 


812,290 
43,052 
260, 883 
10,330 
215, 668 


981, 357 
1,347, 698 
219, 569 
1,128,129 
594,705 
53,110 
420,326 


1,183, 285 
51,421 


935, 052 
3,040 


3,328, 763 
695, 680 
2,578, 674 


54,409 


450, 056 
20,435 


2,897,868 
1,478,985 


3, 166,632 
3,912,803 
176,412 
29,833 


76, 042 
3,153,515 


477,001 
12,404,721 


9,339,519 

82.185 
2,062, 673 
3,586, 775 
1,334, 793 


2,273, 093 
1,486,986 
279,091 
1,207,895 
1,092, 864 
61,121 
424) 931 


4,275,558 
51,421 


2,143,509 
260, 179 


” 
; 
; 

4 
ie 
$ 
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Groups. 


PRODUCERS’ EQUIP- 
MENT—concluded. 


Industrial equipment—con. 


Metal-working mach- 
RNCEV ry 3 Sek oe 
Pulp and paper-making 
MaAchMery.........-7. 
Textile and cordage 
machinery..........¥- 
Other industrial mach- 
PEON Y, Beet ter Vaart ms 
Mining and metallurgical 
SQUIPMENG 5 fara cctoinia eels 


Printing equipment....... 
Photographic equipment. . 
Tools? n:0,pi: oi d.ss. eee 
Transmission core 
(except electrical). . 
Miscellaneous industrial 
CCEIDIMONG ascaiss ccnerccinas 
Light, heat and power equip- 
ment and supplies (ex- 
cept electrical and trans- 
portation) lessee skh le 
Boilers and engines (except 
Zeon ia 2.5) ee a 


ditinimiantst) 2584. <b oc. 

Other light, heat and pow- 
er equipment. . * 

Lubricating oils and. greases 


PRODUCERS’ 
MATERIALS. 


Building and construction 
Linn ies @ ic) jh a a ari 2 
Asphalt and its products. . 
Brivkand tiles: .!... 2s 
Cement, lime and plaster.. 
Glass for buildings........ 
Structuraliron............ 
NEON PIDING eset ooh .c ooo 
Bais SE ick cacund nak 
Lumber and timber.. 
Paints and painters’ ma- 
WOrIaS? +3 ee. Shah 
Paints and varnishes... . 
Painters’ materials...... 
Stone, marble and slate.. 
Railw ay materials. . 
Miscellancous construction 
MAATCTIAIS ii nec ces 
Bareamatorials yesarciee «> aco: 
Dg: 7s 
OAOTE Pe a iie feo rararece nnlle 
AAS © = MRR ocsycicc erate 
Miscellaneous farm mater- 
Manufacturers’ materials. . 
For explosives and ammu- 
een eee 
For textiles, cordage and) 
Cloths. = Kine seh | 
Fibres for spinning or 
cordage manufacture... 


5851—34} 


Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce. 


From From To 
United United Total. United 
Kingdom. States. Kingdom. 
$ $ $ $ 
195,056} 2,994,449] 3,356,486 400 
647, 849 493 , 253 1,150, 692 - 
1,291,730} 2,103,671) 38,412,840 - 
865,029] 11,214,448) 12,167,480 351, 248 
142,042 1,746,074 1,888,789 - 
87,785 2,502,793 2,612, 634 2,584 
43,439 261, 203 317,750 724,986 
234, 902 1,651,996} 1,964,791 48, 989 
276, 027 829,478 1,105, 853 9, 254 
712,824) 2,805,403) 3,544,679 113, 447 
3,530,142) 104,583,032} 109,382,410 577, 283 
286,805} 2,400,793) 2,714,023 17,937 
3,208,041] 100,059,328) 104,441,055 374, 235 
3,198,271| 84,234,500} 88,432,856 374, 235 
— | 10,708,050) 10,881,366 - 
9,770) 5,116,778) 5,126,833 - 
3,597 469, 303 480,926 = 
31,699 1, 653, 608 1,746,406 185,111 
11, 628 2,635,023) 2,647,017 270 
3,894,637) 28,241,680} 35,533,419} 18,252,232 
3, 660 276,311 280,431 - 
503,435 2,194, 904 2,716,076 10 
11,500 262,598 278,149 3 
973,935 123,114] 3,673,062 - 
740,039 7,394, 387 8,185,475 - 
472,706 1,856,485} 2,432,645 180, 994 
2,587 70,398 73,443 210, 147 
2, 684 8,170, 655 8,215,240) 11,850,362 
693,433 2,447,947) 3,606, 863 175, 237 
193,738 554,413 755,336 133,321 
499, 695 1,893,534 2,851,527 41,916 
113,010 813,336 966, 236 - 
47,142) 3,806,563 3,870,385 = 
330, 506 824, 982 1,235,414 835,479 
830, 601 9,311,509} 12,262,585 909, 518 
54,831 1,719,978 2,072,486 
1,918 326,095 328,921 501,231 
483, 820 1,659,265) 3,958,746 405,098 
290,032 5,606,171 5,902,432 93,184 
71,959,570| 195,489,422] 308,067,117] 25,934,974 
1,108 865,377 992, 823 = 
53,218,230) 55,975,163) 182,462,359 655, 121 
7,422,025) 37,847,550! 47,574,368 324,548 


234, 151,439 


7,157 


924,855 


38,584 
5, 847 
39,304 


3,017 
110, 060 


4,773,501 


20,560 
4,345, 897 
3,673, 123 

25,091 

647, 683 
403, 999 


3,045 
180, 955 


83,583,551 


118, 154 
1,088, 788 


10, 281 
12,339 
62, 657 
78, 664,372 


68, 041 
23,671 
44,370 
209, 504 
875,357 
2,474,108 
14,913, 670 
3,699, 707 
7,863,756 
2,313,936 


1,036, 271| 


1, 857, 851 


1,794,542 


Total. 


73 , 823 


1,809,507 


44,274 
764, 206. 
296,418 


273,118 
702,612 


10, 045, 284 


121, 092 
8,754,078 
7,842,259 

263, 220 

648, 599 

910, 902 


259, 212 
237,757 


112,071,751 


138,937 
1,365,958 


442,419 
1,992,156 
1,179,678 

100,983,459 


547,043 
350, 664 
196,3 379 
229; 998 
1,419,539 
3,772,564 
18, 420, 630 
4,593, 883 
9,351, 697 
3,028,597 


1,446,453 
286, 714, 607 


3,410,786 
2,132,756 
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16.—Summary of the Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a Classification 
According to Purpose, fiscal year ended March 31, 1924—con. 


Groups. 


PRODUCERS’ 
MATERIJALS—concluded. 


Manufacturers’ materials— 
concluded. : 
Yarn for weaving or knit- 
ting.... 
Piece goods for clothing. 
Thread for sewing....... 
Buttons and materials 


Corset materials........ 
Hat materials.......... 
Other textile, clothing 
and cordage materials 
For dyeing and tanning.... 
For fur and leather goods. 
BOTS. «sides Woe een 


TINETICS). Serene ect eee 


For machinery, imple- 
ments, tools and cutlery 
For electrical goods....... 
For furniture and wood 
Wares. Pe. nee e. «eee 


For musical instruments... 
For wood pulp............ 
For paper-making...... 
For paper goods, printing 
and bookbinding. . 
For rubber-working indus- 
CLI CB ie ree Out te Sere 
For vehicles (not including 
complete parts)......... 
Hor vessels ine sgecaeen 
Other materials for chem- 
ical-using industries.... 
Other materials for metal- 
working industries. ..... 
Other materials for wood- 
using industries......... 
Other manufacturers’ ma- 
terials - lee eet oe 


TRANSPORTATION. 


Wohiclest: eae eae fo. 3. pee 
Automobiles and parts.... 
Other motor vehicles, not 

for railways....)..-. 4-0. 
Bicycles and tricycles... 
Railway rolling stock... 

Locomotives........ seek 

Motor Cars: tse he one 


VWesselsiite aaaisaacs> 5 mas 
Ships and boats........... 
Equipment for ships. .-.... 


MEDICAL SUPPLIES. 


Alkaloids and their salts.... 
Biological medicines........ 
Drucsyorude.gm, seed eenee 


Imports for Consumption. 


From 
United 
Kingdom. 


From 
United 
States. 


Total. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


To 
United 
States. 


Total. 


7,130,474 
33,543,931 
1,092, 269 


61,875 
55,924 
164, 708 


3, 747,024 
172,951 
1,645,771 
661,101 
196, 769 
775, 895 
12,006 


446,377 
903,331 


57, 664 
31,694 


23,373 
14,919 
8,454 
108, 919 
125, 220 
223,568 


279,010 
1, 410, 688 


543, 169 
226, 854 


626, 443 
9,676,011 
3,689 
2,235,500 


548,415 
250, 732 


12,823 
60, 966 
17,131 


17,131 
187,916 
18,847 
135,05] 
97,561 
37,490 


95,870 
5,702 
9,253 


» 2,525, 662 
9,903,068 
539,785 


309,721 
268,764 
1,349,762 


3,230, 851 
2,628, 626 
14,061,048 
6,421,306 
3,731,005 
3,342,616 

566, 121 


7,319,445 
4,069,507 


1,905,191 
671, 853 


3,442,568 
2,093, 192 
1,349,376 

329,499 
2,269,032 
1,759, 642 


1,776,790 
6,534, 688 


3,958, 659 
729,739 


4,231,274 
42,242,617 

394, 233 
40,324,471 


37,551, 194 
33,017,296 


208,831 
115,940 
2,661,663 
636, 145 
155, 686 
1,869,832 
615, 144 
932,320 
529, 734 
270,063 
259,671 


73, 327 
228,445 
167,299 


10,554, 504 
57,338, 821 
1, 644, 608 


604, 573 
326, 220 
2,071,637 


12,347, 628 


38, 202,388 


264,544 


1, 105, 250 
3,990, 649 
1,766,315 
22,311 
556, 185 
169,573 
386, 612 
5,072,115 
4,295 
1,182 


1, 594.595 
3,346, 250 

602,285 
1,053,403 


8,807,536 
7,296,019 


950 
215 


49,174 


25 , 820 


37,489 
50,908 
21,244, 686 
11,738,718 
5,342, 690 
4,163,278 


32,559,344 
4,216, 296 
78,617 
275,476 
195,857 
79,619 


14,322, 714 
39,339,338 


87,347,739 
65,731 


13, 120 
3, 207, 505 
9, 933, 646 
3, 674, 188 
15,959, 280 


2,388,771 
508,419 


1,611 
2,329 
1,840, 955 
930, 747 


‘910, 208 


15,407 
20,050 
43,396 
43,396 


209, 390) 


688, 132 


2,171 


587,727 
53,788 
29,574, 774 
18, 270, 629 
5, 670,564 
5, 633, 581 


37,470,876 
10, 149, 930 
120,828 
1,679,211 
529,080 
1,150,131 


14,322, 714 
47,705, 508 


89,022,059 
66,913 


24, 662 
7,119, 928 
19,300,436 
6,645, 766 
20,046,428 


45,576, 828 
36,905,084 


3,011 
92,735 
1,973, 704 
1,023,307 


950,397 


96.647 
6,505, 647 
88,549 
88,549 


317,981 
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16.—Summary of the Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a Classification 
According to Purpose, fiscal year ended March 31, 1924—concluded. 


a ee ee eee 
a ay 


Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce. 
Groups. From From To To 
United United Total. United United Total. 
Kingdom. States. Kingdom. States. 
MEDICAL SUPPLIES— 
concluded. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Medicinal and pharmaceu- 
tical preparations....... 1,002,993 1,413,658 2,844, 627 274,176 13, 843 513,362 
Oils and gums, chiefly for 
medicinal use............. 118,278 140, 236 340, 254 - 54, 858 56, 912 
Medical, surgical and dental 
equipment and materials. 313,653} 1,729,205} 2,109,149 - - = 
ARMS, EXPLOSIVES 
AND WAR STORES. 
ASSET osc dtee ceo te eas 145, 609 367,324 640, 647 1,809 210 2,244 
Military equipment......... 79, 601 1,940 90, 219 - = = 
Ammunition and explosives 86,090 752,123 859, 188 507 1,070 226,807 
GOODS FOR EXHIBI- 
TION. 
PTINIIS AX, .. PeOS. fare oe. ax - 1, 752, 888 1,752, 888 468 420,870 421,538 
Other poodss6a5.3754.....0% 338, 992 1,396,315 1,747,849 - - - 


17.—Value of Total Exports and Imports entered for Comsumption, and the Duty 
ee. thereon at certain Ports, during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1924 
and 1925. 


1924, 1925. 
Ports. Imports for Imports for 
Total Consump- Duty Total Consump- Duty 
Exports. tion, Collected. | Exports. tion. Collected. 
P. E. Island. § $ $ $ $ $ 
Total | cccernscteisiecss ss 537,832 918,585 184, 616 579,156 930,719 136, 562 
Nova Scotia. . 
Pighiars i iacd assess ce -.+.-| 30,822,995} 17,051,617 2,607,627; 30,564,483) 15,106,817} .2,040,331 
SVC Petite dace dsiee seen 5,489, 321 2,817,425 165,210 2,682,408 1,590, 129 113, 362 
OERSE HOTS sci. scccinsscacc 9,829,318 6,194, 464 559,776} 10,693,465 5,371, 162 492,418 
POUR occa etins eect «oinaie 46,141,634) 26,063,506) 3,332,613} 43,940,356) 22,068,108} 2,646,111 
New Brunswick. 
MoAdam Jetinii..c.2.265.00- 16,119,970 126, 568 15,441) 13,770,512 103,575 10, 062 
Bt. JORNS chi Baer sowstedtee eave 57,326,588] 20,622,689 3,197,830] 58,841,556} 19,245,490 3,349,831 
Other pons. Seen acc) 8,891,976 7,267,266 1,169, 986 5,639,851 6, 353, 552 989, 163 
ORB ayo ists care ogy v/oles.p 82,338,534] 28,016,523] 4,382,257) 78,251,919) 25,702,617) 4,349,056 
Quebec 
RCRA seem was «5:0 oc0g 12,261,846 255, 700 44,695 8,400,850 140,551 28,173 
PASM tie cient cute, oie nse 24,793,929 2,944,749 452,775} 21,645,621 840,975 119,527 
PUD DOG: 5.015 si07ec0 6:0's,0:e;0 7010.4 10,735,274 985,875 100, 398 9,788,878 1, 233, 508 78, 093 
POMBO ee oto ce.va cs 27,188, 715 265,421 22,180} 23,148,605 230,686 17,637 
PROMNCOL saiecnewcctessccs ve 190,282,115} 191,867,086] 30,900,361) 192,298,083} 171,116,753} 27,991,116 
REISE Sh tae eee os > seis 15,960,228} 16,240,993 2,189,546] 11,828,917) 14,403,267 2,072, 255 
Soggy a 7,898,654 204, 230 15,920 9,921,327 153,406 14,682 
Pte Byacmthe.: o> .....c86- 1,277 3,794,077 315, 902 1,482 3,940, 187 284,555 
aS Re 67,959,368} 10,642,034 624,212} 73,510,357 9,335,114 579,186 
Sherbrooke...............++ 2,315,388! 6,291,605 612,780) 2,592,110} 5,509,928 590,844 
(Ry ea 606, 278 5,028,882 404,433 1,364, 193 5,288,918 429,193 
STREP DOLE, ole said s abs os ote 3,317,749} 11,963,456 545, 677 4,946,197} 10,342,889 532,239 
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17._Value 6f Total Exports and Imports entered for Consumption, and the Duty 
collected thereon at certain Ports, during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1924 
and 1925—continued. 


1924. 1925. 
Ports. Total Imports for Duty Total Imports for Duty 
Exports. on ee Collected. | Exports. Conn? Collected. 
Ontario. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
fOTG cx ati eeceycmeceien - 6,006, 728 536, 134 - 4,842,972 328,762 
eet Ao do Mee prt 50,081,196] 6,199,858} 1,035,614) 59,274,025! 3,953,003 683, 990 
Chathamrey. . escapes 22,885} 6,372,743] 1,061,444 18,779| 3,376,480 478,002 
@éboure.(. eee. Seae cea 1,510,781 2,592,832 407, 901 1,973,667 1,868,275 325,521 
Cormwall ease. eee 10,446,238; 2,973,026 123,847) 10,918,096} 3,013,577 150,414 
Fort Frances . 14,539,303] 1,186,563 220,441) 13,729,950) 1,100,097 231,424 
Portiwiliants, see eee 82,350, 216 9,467, 603 812,259} 77,116,968 7, 627,333 902, 203 
Galt erate eee - 5,198,376 313,593 - 4,656,470 297,782 
Guelphiccci readies = 4,220,425 361,430 = 4,259,417 338,501 
[BENS ADI O) eapodomecesen bos oe 3,372,884] 36,260,293) 3,995,853) 2,635,532) 30,444,765) 3,172,797 
Hatchener: facies cw slo eee = 8,557, 911 727, 684 = 8,597,365 715,495 
BOnGOn ic sa pee ta eee eee = 10, 962,583 1,393,979 - 8,968,459 1,190, 696 
Niagara Falls...............| 79,666,324] 7,410,202 868,721) 95,737,700) 7,218,312 768 , 426 
Northi Bay tte. cee oe ee - 3,855, 936 561,365 959,131 3,082, 943 459,122 
Oshawaainerecanc tees 450) 13,984,970 3,758,762 3,417} 10,839,841 2,875,863 
Ottawarcineieme tometer cite - 11,783, 807 1,561, 627 = 11, 127,300 1,529,823 
PPaiy SOU Gere ster tee tates 73,156} 1,465,722 252, 992 473,070 797,599 150,754 
Peterborough...9.8..... se = 5,147,193 658,396 - 5, 643,691 756,437 
Port Arthurs. wen ac nite eee 52,885, 700 3, 780,430 322,981) 64,765,542 2,271,488 300,488 
Preseott:. = scevsvisis tient 9,619,480 3, 201,339 369, 087 8,016,491 3,115,197 293, 926 
St..Catharines:tse.e coves 34,055) 5,443,366 626, 891 323,087] 4,383,155 479,725 
St. Wtbomas’ acs. -.raene 122,270 3,189,212 451,044 37,366 2,170,403 323,390 
SAU e ein. «ob exceed puree 4 32,886,466] 13,276,714 714,505} 30,202,470} 11,549,769 530,207 
Sault Ste. Marie... 0.7557. : 13,491,508 8,433, 426 681,104} 12,154,005 4,746,418 491,355 
Strationd!..2 senor eer - 2,785,778 344,548 - 2,410, 637 283,482 
TEORONEO sr trot aeresiete ryote 791,956} 185,969,948} 29,886,074 1,239,998} 176,151,844} 27,838, 921 
Welland). ssc. aes 351,362) 12,586,335 656, 887 410,308} 10,000,003 562,588 
Wandsor.. cnc Meee one ae 45,884,518} 40,195,943 8,547,866] 43,493,892] 30,078,188 6,698,071 
Other portsca.. ha eee 4,447,574! 32,299,957 3,569, 133 3,276,115] 29,945,638 3,007,472 
Dotalic ee ete 402,578,332) 454,809,219) 64,822,162) 426,759,609} 398,238,639 56,165, 637 
Manitoba. 
Brandon ctierna can eae 65, 783 1,181,362 129, 954 47,737 930, 850 119,020 
uM CrSON =. ..acehe. dette e aye « Ae 10,801,961 477,433 23,183] 10,818,459 913, 661 26, 994 
Winnlpeotercs centered 33,059} 37,104,719] 6,963,426 28,150) 34,831,557) 6,669,088 
Opheriponistrssy eos yee 161,561 907,819 149, 490 100,669 500, 637 39,535 
Total 1.5 7.00% cones oe 11,062,364) 39,671,333) 7,266,053) 10,995,015) 37,176,705 6,854, 637 
Saskatchewan. 
North-Pertal eee eee 10,520,101 546, 841 31,722 9,926, 109 261, 232 24,810 
IRGaina.2 55) eee ae ee 40,740) 7,221,549 795,746 33,797| 5,492,299 582,862 
Saskatoon sie etescskicet = 3,473, 582 427,863 - 2,352,413 365,511 
Otheriportsye eee eee 534, 810 1, 691,075 256, 374 139,474 1,760, 164 276,423 
Total...................] 11,095,651) 12,933,047) 1,511,705] 10,099,380} 9,866,108 1,249, 606 
Alberta. s 
Clean yn ata ee ee - 5,950, 713) 1,076,552 - 6,960,776] 1,376,360 
Hamonton 7-6) whee - 5,342, 137 1,048,818 - 4,318,077 1,046,699 
ILObHDIIOLO asset tee 433,850 962,129 129,084] 2,230,562) 1,966,594 430, 105 
Medicine at iacncs...cae ae - 295, 690 43,313 - 252,455 40,835 
Totaleec hss. s on 433,850} 12,550,669} 2,297,767} 2,230,562] 13,497,902] . 2,593,999 
British Columbia 
ibhotstord Ser. an 357. ee 3, 116, 102 143,445 22,183] 3,625,193 226,456 35,901 
Granbrooksss5z5,08-h ac. a0 ee 1,042,015 253,374 48,747) - 1,966,129 360, 893 53,637 
OLDIO Tapa ste ees. ens 2,116, 751 897, 526 359, 423 586, 215 332,438 126,116 
Nanaimo cite eis fe cic, See 6, 989, 874 577,988 66,184] 5,626,426 865, 686 168,686 
New Westminster........... 6,528, 285 1,784,966 447,453) 11,210,694 1,666, 112 425,874 
Prince, Ruperts: macs) -. std: 15,829,950] 1, 663,752 330,203) 15,810,434] 1,249,442 206, 133 
Mancouv er, ee. see 4 oe 99,001,740} 53,808,630] 11,489,292 105,303,103} 53,350,269] 10,176,814 
ietorias <cme BRE OL. ee 4,143,347) 6,670,556) 1,850,548] 3,282,834] 6,970,269] 1, 940,709 
Otherport site eee ee 920,996} 1,764, 335 407,437 861,132} 1,464,550 253,161 
OUAUS, Prevactaocokretsan 139,689,060] 67,564,572] 15,021,470] 148,272,160] 66,486,115 13,387, 031 
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17._Value of Total Exports and imports entered for Consumption, and the Duty 
colleced thereon at certain Ports, during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1924 
and 1925—concluded. 


1924, 1925. 
Ports. Imports fo if 
Total DO} Tl Duty Total mports for/ = Duty 
Exports." ee 9 ~ | Collected. | Exports. ae osc Collected. 
Yukon Territory. $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Totawt-. te... 2en080%-5es 1,620,219 323,929 67, 277 786, 866 399,718 95,516 
Prepaid postal parcels duty 
received through P.O. 

Departments). 552.5... 2% - 31,376 7,546 - 29,726 6,798 

Grand Total!........... 1,058,763,297| 893,366,867] 135, 122, 345|1,081,361,643| 796, 932,537| 120,222,454 


1The values given in this table of imports and exports at the leading ports of entry indicate 
that merchandise of the value stated was entered inwards or passed outwards at the ports in question, 
but do not imply that the imports were for consumption at these ports or that the exports originated there. 


18.—Imports of Canada by values entered for consumption from British Empire and 
Foreign Countries under the General, Preferential and Treaty Rate Tariffs in 
the two fiscal years 1923 and 1924. 


1923. 1924. 
Countries. 
Preferen- Treaty Preferen- Treaty 
General. tial. rates. General. tial. rates, 
British Empire. $ $ $ $ $ g 
United Kingdom........... 22,065,456) 92,581,537 1,515,445) 22,374,078} 102,025, 902 1, 647, 123 
Africa—British Hast........ 109 4,791 - 456 6, 783 - 
British South....... 6,326 10,545 - 2,219 17,405 - 
British West........ - 942 - - 371 - 
IRD hee et eas so stsfers, 108, 449 - 1,615 76; 671 - iD eye} 
British East Indies— 
Barvtish IMndiae <2 eh ves cceur 134, 826 7,557,310 = 104, 458 8, 648, 246 8 
OVA. do teat naeneeaene 29,469 2,527,663 - 23,574 2,993,565 - 
Straits Settlements....... 21, 030 277, 607 - 21,210 415,510 - 
CAN 012: ae PR ee ES che 7,025 - - 5,918 381 - 
British Guiana: .....3 6c. e 31,4241 5,629,666 ~ 4,962} 6,185,528 - 
British West Indies— 
WALDAGOS Socebss ses eset 4,741 1,999, 885 - D000 4,406, 709 - 
UNS 5 Ce, ea RA OSE Soe 7,414 4,079,095 te 7,017 3, 163,307 20 
Trinidad 54,593 1,778,327 - 71, 556 1,113,156 - 
Others... 11,698 1,480, 538 - 20, 693 1,766,390 - 
p Sib Pol fe 8 Cc A tg pe 1,971 485,831 - 304 6,244) . - 
TAOR ENRON G 0 oe ole os biele's sissn'e 1, 244,428 - 5,511 1,224, 333 - 16,974 
Newfoundland...........2.: 88, 456 - - 71, 923 - 90, 647 
Perr HORI et nn e.. « eseree 147,432 701, 744 - 29,981 812,548 10 
Other British Countries..... 35, 592 3,353 637 55,391 9,861 115 
Total, British Empire....| 24,000,439] 119,118,834) 1,523,208) 24,098,079} 131,571,906) 1,766,270 


Foreign Countries. 


Austria and Hungary........ 169,341 ~ - 167,914 - - 
PFOULMMINS 5 dstrnes adresanals a sal icke 3,048, 944 - 549, 547 3,208, 120 - 681, 749 
BENAEONS: © ys asleteteis sisters seis: shatene 5, 684, 438 - 4,918,005 4,170,859 - 10,562,337 
RSOLIBAING 5s oatcia ese swis' sie/s's shares 1,276,090 - - 4, 245, 268 - - 
REG rss wetmelat P68 orev chen 837,675 - 96, 708 977, 640 - 204,921 
US a ee 2,304,013 - 4,415,870 1,851, 634 - 3,935, 636 
DMOLBOTISNGS sees crate ae «0150 2,426, 589 - 159,625 2,979,415 - 195, 246 
POU WANs ty siieb.ncstsc cca ndau 141,131 = 314,820 150,172 - 466, 865 
PRIA oy Sy eevciyie tie cso 100 ateysi 906,422 - 578,398 1,389, 704 - 223, 883 
ENTS eae ee 277,546 - 40, 683 366 , 027 ~ 217,581 
aged 1,677,115 - 5,579,440] 1,491,400 ~ 6,507, 792 
PIpiter® PiAtee. a6 vec ch os sears 332,237,955 = — | 355,934, 430 - - 
LSS Se eee ee 173, 334 - - 37,921 - - 
Other Foreign Countries....| 24, 788,295 - 14,317} 33,807,219 - 89, 106 
Total, Foreigu Coun- 
ge bee eke, a 375, 948, 888 — | 16,667,413) 410,777,723 — | 28,085,116 


Total Dutiable Imports 


entered for Consumption! 399,949,327| 119,118,834] 18,190,621) 434,875,802) 131,571,906) 24,851,386 
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19.— Values of Imports into Canada of Merchandise entered for Consumption from 
the British Empire and from Foreign Countries in the five fiscal years 1921-1925. 


Countries. 


British Empire—total.................. 


Unyted Kingdom’... seeeesk acne ees 213,973, 562 


Australia: Falk tes ciee ce tewuie cree ones 791.980 

INew. Zealand os2-y.crciecteero tre tanto 4,219,965 

BermuGanns: comics cniu hee eerie 76, 959 

British Africa 0s, thccnece castes 262,782 

IBribishy Guana. 7. le eee eee cite 9,085, 108 

‘British, Honduras “c-s.qtvasce eee 134,739 

Britishs In dia..nucnctantaceeeeeceee 6, 766, 751 

Straits Settlements.............0sc0s.: 5,185,611 

East Indies, all other. 2,355,042 

British West Indies... aan t4 8839746 

Fijiislands «1.344. sachnne de> Seanie «tates 1,510,599 

FIO KONG cece co cso snorente nse 3,516, 760 

Newiloundland <5 55.01. sneaks 2,886, 203 

Hevpiiand Sudan ees sass cases hee 391, 326 
Inisherea State siecuccacn aoe cee mee - 

Alliothers case ccst ee cae eee eee: 11,555 

Foreign countries—total................ 974,156,194 

Alaskal 2. caissaatiees shee s eee eee 309, 463 

Argentina ...t0h. ais aus cae teases. tee 2,552,831 

Austria and Hungary..............se0- 96, 164 

Belgium won tiedleveseh dle o's tovecs Ciao gata arele evsvereiere 4,693,368 

Brazil see Be aja Sie ae saneee SRE eee 2,151,066 
376,301 

97,579 

1,897,346 

119, 994 

993, 764 

19, 138,062 

2,240 

1,547, 685 

817,157 

225,755 

4, 237, 791 

1, 745,330 

11,360,821 

2,185,399 

616,978 

4,171, 912 

229,907 

Blis2ee 

Miiiterscevnmieoneiexomdvareaieis citemreaete 17,390 

safereteseiaeiesnine 56, 257 

vied soldat aben ely Mikasa di aeuerarorvale avec bias 2,317,179 

afa/oraisiagcisiats Cals iS¥eacv mete otereasverers) Oe tOPeG 555,927 

Seales eae ats ea ate tars Tele 14, 143,448 

ministre are. atoleraxels aver steepiclee ieee tbe roc tetas 683, 656 

a(elazava; ote iole'ghstats ofetepelers ay sie meats 856, 176, 820 

Poleatet ove le onthe cise Cetera cee css tens 455,105 

Mv (odie valerate yy eral coateiawe eiayeunPetale\e eh tate 451,357 

dige- Cubase: tre hts octeee 30,743, 230 

American Virgin Islands?............ 296 

LOTS ICOS Cee ee teen tn ee 552 

PADI MDOMIN GOs mentee tenn. Soe ee 7,578, 794 

Other West Indies..................- 5,176 

Allother syn we tcsc tere ee etm 886, 863 


1922. 


1923. 


1924. 


1925.8 


266,002,688} 149,109,253) 179,638,805) 195,390,701) 194,981, 066 


117,135,343] 141,330,143} 153,586,690) 151, 100,207 


1,079,324 
1,783,500 

99, 886 

154,050 
6, 166, 664 

79, 756 
5,279, 857 
1,454, 742 
2,202, 789 
8,113,773 
1,966, 180 
2,109, 737 
1,392,026 

68, 563 


23,063 


598, 695, 079 


276,807 
2,355, 100 
34, 6375 
3,845, 718 
1,495,245 
519, 142 
20,471 
1,413,527 
119,315 
833,101 
13,482,005 
11,573 
2,041,016 
1,033,981 
114, 900 
4,002, 147 
1,387,370 
8, 194, 681 
3, 798, 202 
426, 928 
6, 983,403 
189, 264 
222,506 
1,683 
19,026 
1,779,408 
245, 295 
8,671,608 
852,507 
515, 958, 196 
47,847 
294, 305 
13,042, 568 


505 
914,077 


1Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 


2l’ormerly Danish West Indies. 
3Unrevised figures. 

4Now included with foreign countries. 
5Austria only. 


1,457, 946 
1,962,541 
94,799 
402, 396 
5,669,471 
67,213 
8,140, 221 
1, 294, 743 
2,990,333 
12, 424, 296 
489, 794 
1,879,567 
1,398,726 
23,520 


13,096 


622,940, 439 


197,834 
3,075, 934 
167, 8205 
4,994, 787 
1,391, 136 
392,812 
230,066 
1,460, 696 
113, 133 
1,734, 990 
493 


12,264,921 
137,110 
2,568, 409 
467,765 
143,524 
4,970, 668 
1, 601, 225 
7,211,015 
3,850, 721 
487, 084 
4,711, 644 
128,183 
124,028 
850 
21,050 
1,696,910 
496, 463 
7,726, 656 
178, 286 
540, 989, 738 
310, 160 
352,895 
11, 209, 920 
106 


- 1,552 
1,572,454 


1,037,451) 2,634,713 
2,181,028] 1,189,803 
51,534 74,839 
400,148} 1,074,098 
6,221,841} 6,938,760 
170,461 119,870 
9,274,852) 8,420,897 
2,010,082} 1,692,751 
3,106,548) 2,816,096 
13,832,439] 14,882,713 
23,918 509, 605 
1,971,350] 1,829,869 
1,474,920) 1,643, 162 
34,2414 60,6214 
= 3,969 
47,439 > 


697,976,166) 601,941,471 


266,995 
4,191,774 
168, 7765 
5,344, 773 
1,439, 497 
521,580 
97,959 
2,720,372 
94,793 
4,820,024 


15,767,851 
404, 162 

5, 382, 506 
507, 916 
153, 136 
5,359, 980 
1,849, 844 
6,298, 201 
2) 647, 184 
698, 547 
4,038, 668 
108, 760 
260,401 
344,770 
30, 169 
1,666,569 
1,056,551 
8,420, 673 
331,307 
601,256,447 
174, 878 
170,589 
10,781,047 
52 


829 
1, 763,358 


102,008 
6, 262, 738 
231, 2805 
5,061, 912 
1,818,213 
1,111, 691 
393, 694 
2,521,874 
86, 857 
2,951,820 


18, 436,361 
184,701 
6,772,590 
423,310 
160, 788 
5,077,323 
1, 926, 138 


1,774, 73 
1,191,054 ~ 
7,801,575 
298, 788 
510, 003, 256 
228,427 
175,494 
7, 798, 128 


2,950 
2,686,000 
5,119 
2,087,851 
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20.—Values of Exports of Home Produce from Canada to the British Empire and to 
Foreign Countries in the five fiscal years 1921-1925. 


Countries. 
“ 
$ $ 
British Empire—total.................. 403, 452,219 

United Kingdom Mel ters eafersiciaieen feta: s ova 312.844, 871) 299,361,675 379,067,445] 360,057, 782 395, 850, 982 
AUStEAA Si se 18,112,861) 10,678,600 18,783,766} 19,923,997 12,037, 203 
NeweZicalante vob. tc ewes. toc... ---| 11,873,000 8,286,262] 12,735,620 15,079, 661 
ig 0009 ek ee aly 23 1,078,372 1,424,596 1, 733, 606 
British Africa. ... 5,883, 862 8,653,410} 10,291,475 
British Guiana 2,082,684; 2,528,960] 2,492,524 
British Honduras 254, 623 349,471 427,838 
Brrsheindiatien, sk, 2,027,317 3,120,578 4,056, 351 
gypt and Sudan 756, 934 953,3294| 1,063, 1814 
Straits Settlements : 574, 273 1,280,543} 1,645,682 
East Indies, all other 262,568 446, 742 453,489 
British West Indies ¢ 9,532,845) 11,051,712 10,848, 487 
a Rta [5 17% ARE cele ine aan a ae 214,471 269,545 197,216 
Cibraltan eres. ete 46,853 37,197 597,081 
Pioneaousmeer ne ey a eed A 2,000, 825 1,943, 808 3,809,977} 1,707,569 
Newfoundland eo) i eee 16,676, 728 F A 8,523,264] 10,507,963} 12,701,428 
TrisheGrecistatessenen feet tek se - - - - 4,616,375 
AOUner perenne R Oe 215,914 169,335 306, 545 398,276 473,292 
Foreign countries—total................ 785,711,482) 394,405,270) 491,825,551 608,754,687) 593,927,094 
UGE S Ts Gaeta yh Re 293,184 332, 756 306 , 294 226, 202 
ASEM. eh. sc. s. o R 3,233,423 4,445,041 7,305,866] 10,322,373 
Austria and Hungary......)........... - 7, 4785 52,4585 104, 8355 
lenin pero see eA et 12,359,300) 12,527,524! 17,452,442 16, 633,411 
Piao pee eek RE Ae 2,002,449 1,929, 067 2,624, 310 3,417,249 
390, 732 611,063 894,095 
321,715 621,208 776,367 
5,125,967! 12,998,248 7,838, 187 
2,498, 342 3, 749, 799 4,278,962 
654, 859 1,104,074 1,473,951 
14,118,577) 18,879,097} 10,290,063 
95,529 77,491 148,669 
9,950,877| 16,153,650} 24,234, 685 
6,595, 589 6,095, 301 5,369, 933 
51,549 183,188 23,931 
10,540, 085 9,488,881) 12,644,245 
ee Ce One Ee OC eee 57, 758, 343 12,073,332] 18,501,578] 14,139,375 
Ruane ee ee 6,414, 920 14,510,133} 26,991,860] 22°011'088 
LO TCE RS A? bila al a) MS ee Cad 1,086, 197 3,291,096} 3,510,397] 2,856,409 
DOI WAN Mente eaten ee eee 5,119, 365 2,197,784) 5,252,2391 2,091,195 
2 a ae ani le 6 re ie ee Sia 614, 472 415,917 568, 295 928,796 
EP DUppER Seen. kee... 511,741 346, 156 300, 832 318, 668 
Oritosle pees. pee. 1,476, 894 384,848] 1,015,496 9,413 
sEERO CITE hee ee ee ag lee A ae eapare 3,801,584 16,161 12,860 32, 882 
SERGI eT ee, ec RON SES 246,719 1,256,640 115,980} 11,669,352 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 590, 055 599,270} 1,781,385] 1, 104,386 
40 2 Oe ae 5,110,725 977,061 794,720 178,096 
Sweden............ 5,528,361 2,574,262} 3,716,603} 3,906,572 
Mwitwerland ooo. 0.2. 0.00: 1,410,777 519,196] 1,289,581 745,174 
Oe wee 2,791, 538 1,446, 184 169, 804 35, 252 
PIGISMIStALCEs) Tete. eet o. 542,322,967 369,080,218} 430,707,544] 417,457,171 
Jruguay...... AD ei SO 286, 616 460, 365 859, 206 
Brcneaupla cat tee eo ele Bee 747, 071 872,799} 1,065,253 
West Indies—Cuba........:..555 0000. 5,069,166] 6,776,605] 7,142,406 

American Virgin Islands?............ 2,773 2,145 = 
Uieiiy POM hte ES hy. Se ei) | rn 1,078,982 692, 663 683, 915 
Dente Pomme. kG kone. 168, 222 298, 252 362, 849 
Other West Indies................04. ; 179,022 92,957 178, 939 


2,310,442} 2,249,413) 5,019,754] 7,026,413) 6,410,358 


1Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
‘Formerly Danish West Indies. 

4Unrevised figures. 

‘Now included with foreign countries. 

‘Austria only, 
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21._Aggregate Trade of Canada by Countries, for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1925.1 . ; 


Countries. 


Imports 
for 


Consumption. 


British Empire— 


United Kingdom 
Trish Free States. .c0 .-2i «isis ote 


Africa— 

British Waist.cez. sc. «We eos bleed tae wake 

Britich Souths). ....4 0a ld hsb ee ete en dente StS a gloiann 

British West— 
Gam biases Bat Bon eet oe oe ot <taddelniete diocese tain a8 
Gold Gongt #20 <<< hee fee cc ole eae petteneis= ak erm ait a 
Ni@eri dee atin te «1s stepicte ofugete © + oie -inlertteneteley= cueje) sapiens egies. 
Sierra (heOnG.t «+. - aae ee wae feng eeh wreiein tania anion 
Other British West Africa.............cseeeecee scenes 


British Hast Indies— 
British) PiGIA sc doc. cose ian ateee ere tsie tte ode acefacgys aah hatatele hata alain 
@eylon. eee hes «cnr Mekal orarere ofeqeeeatelete claire aia eramrenrels 
Strate sett lenvente sb vertices s hercpee sleieie re olistete a= iaraleliarelo 
Other British East Indies... /.........00feeeeeeeecereees 


[evahntcloM CrtichVeeenAe 4 + SeooekesunvaT HduOo ne daGobL eno Dhow 
British Hondurase.. ..nlefes Pastescke «pce det cviineieie slsisioss sem se 
British West Indies— 
IST hg oc te (0 = aes te MRR SE. de COC OORT CL 00 2.5 SCORE OE 9 O08 
A hostsh’s Mean Mppee: Sot ic ndOODe Up Ue ibooeOOrcoarocond 
Trinidad and Tobago....... HOt 
Other British West Indies...........0:eeeeeeeseceeeeeees 


Gilbra Hair ties. sisics ole <clhae cetae » eheddeteltie eeielnje 0 islelvie srareiniens 


Oceania— 
Mars traliaiia. acleis sear stints deme deine aitonicie's «i arab temeMiels 
Haji Pslands. rts orc e «cloves letalejale #1 aim elnieysisicioge © )efeieie efeleae ol 
New Zealandtee .c..cittedids a0 com eeea se eile Te eteuteriac’ 
Other Oceaniaen. . «sees tees neo testitacterals severe emia ialeloi 
Other British Countries. .........--cascncccescrrevcscerec> 


Total British Empire.................0++eeeeeeeeee 
Foreign Countries— 


Argentina 
Austria 


ce ece rec ccc cc ec een ereesessoererseeseoossrseesseese 
<0 © plele 0 wlulele ieee. sin. wie es alele elt clcleis aelee 19inle e o)* «mise ere el eie 
Peewee eevee reese reseerrresseesseseseeererreserer 
seem newer ree seesarceeseeer reser esessosseseerernne 
eee ee er 


errr ee ee ee ee 


Colombia.. 
Costa Rica. 


CO eee e wre eee reer a reese seasaene 


Big Tk Se esis: fas winy ede ener ome ae 


ee ee 


1Unrevised figures. 


$ 
151, 100, 207 
3,96 
32,575 


792, 169 
86, 144 


151,974 


43,811 
74,839 


8,420, 897 
2,730,312 
1,692,751 

85, 784 


6,938, 760 
119, 870 


6,732,913 
3,516,332 
2,555, 552 
2,077,916 


1,829, 869 
795 
1, 643, 162 


2,634,713 
509, 605 
1,189, 803 


’ 


21,791 


194, 991, 066 


6, 262,738 
231,280 
5,061,912 


1,818,213 
393, 694 


Exports of 
Canadian 
Produce. 


$ 


395, 850, 982 
4,616,375 
34, 969 


620, 062 
9,276,502 


3,041 
160, 004 
64,929 
29,367 
137,570 


1,733, 606 
4,056,351 
453,383 

1, 645, 682 
106 
2,422,524 
427, 838 
1,738, 442 
3, 252;833 
3,552,516 
2,304, 696 
597,081 
1,707,569 
322,053 
12,701,428 
12, 037, 203 
197,216 
15,079, 661 


64,405 
51,865 


475,140, 259 


10,322,373 
104, 835 
16,633,411 
72,354 
3,417, 249 
776,367 


198,350 


Total Trade. 


$ 


546,951, 189 
4,620,344 
67,544 


1,412,231 


9,362,646 


3,041 
311,978 
64,929 
29, 367 
181,381 


1,808, 445 


12,477, 248 
3,183, 695 
3,338, 433 

85, 890 


9,361, 284 

547,708 
8,471,355 
6,769, 165 


6, 108, 068 
4,382, 612 


597,081 — 


3,537,438 
322,848 
14,344,590 


. 


14,671,916 


706, 821 


670,131,325 


———$————— el 


16,555, 111 
336,115 

21, 695,323 
54 


1,123,802 
198,350. 
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21.—Aggregate Trade of Canada by Countries, for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1925'—concluded. 
. Imports Exports of 
Countries. for Canadian | Total Trade. 
Consumption.| Produce. 
Foreign Countries—concluded. $ $ § 
16,593 1,038,009 1,054, 602 
18, 436,361 10, 290, 063 28,726, 424 
184, 701 148, 669 333,370 
ESRC OL 56 ke a Ae a ne eee A DN 249 145,334 145,576 
hoeetorte and Miquelon, Merch csc c as nds oc aicscss seine. 17,450 1,104,386 1,121, 836 
OROT ATE... ter rie eee. Leta bee os fcc clase: Scicy. cs. sc ok. 6,772,590 24, 234, 685 31,007,275 
SEO CC RRM REL US's osicls MEK bees oz adeco. nevhi cs nena 423, 810 5,369, 933 5,793, 743 
EAC EEPTEEN Gap Woe Sete aie gia a Pn 234,744 229,153 463, 897 
PERCE eh AR Ey eee ede o... . «beara... ch. 12,019 489,596 501,615 
Eee Aa Mnes meee. edie ery ow sicdaed ann... scl. 524,543 224, 668 749,211 
RUNS Cheer Ren Re 2S A cos scackth cl. eke. 563 24,519 25,082 
cea pee OM es cc oe ee.) cs dade coo cccck 1,926, 1388 14, 139,375 16,065,513 
EDIE Ie oe or SORIA SEEN ss oA AAA os bse ttc a occ ozcee 7,005,056 22,011,088 29,016,144 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State 386 63,361 63, 747 
2,927 939, 784 942,711 
2,550, 815 2,856,409 5,407,224 
9,223 16,092 25,315 
Beir: MAG es ose 0 ds 5,077,323 12, 644, 245 17, 721,568 
WntomPastindicn astute ade ee 2,951, 820 1,473,951 4,495) 771 
LSIEE (ENTE a eee a anna: Wine aie ienen a = 87,411 87,411 
WDalgeinu Wer tabasco Bick. « Novos.ce us Rakes eck dened. 4,877 33, 605 38, 482 
NICER) SSR a RT Bee Re en sa Ee A 86,671 50, 698 137,369 
UC cas act Rt AM eh cis 5, ADEA Reyes 1, Shia GEN SVREIS «os wie Lie 741, 153 2,091,195 2,832,348 
Nae Peer eee or. 4. tebe tn; oe, ARES cok lomee |. 2,998 295,170 298,168 
EOP cs 'nic PEP Et sto. RRA ON Pe coe. oo MEE aes « oreccet « 157, 928 2,030 159,958 
eIpEr co eee pers fc teen tee cays ccs RAGE. bccn Sued. 8,532, 608 928, 796 4,461,404 
TEcoN EP aye tao UM BEV Aico em Dall el 35, 644 1,774, 056 1,809,700 
MAND EIR a, Poet EAE ors. <n, mee see c= cia SAM AE eieetee oe sesh. 327, 788 9,413 837,201 
131, 221 17,185 148, 406 
- 554, 984 554, 984 
3, 662 32,882 36,544 
2,807 11, 669, 352 11,672,159 
CMO Ot ce Oe OCR Eee 122,062 235, 949 358,011 
Pa COOMA mes ck eine Mn ete eee No nye eos t. 2,686,000 362,849 3,048, 849 
SEN a eenen gee Oe pee Sn eee 3,668 162,330 165,998 
“TALS TGS ae Ue FS a ale olen WOE |G be alae ana 1,774, 732 178,096 1,952, 828 
Bamps lanl eaves ate. + <I, eteh, «cess Seda a anes cassie ae 1,767 66,775 68,542 
PCM ON ioe Rares ert oe.) LIAR cent. occ Neer chow siewie | . 1,191,054 3,906,572 5,097, 626 
Pwatertsnd sane dee sk ae. erste one Pek. cous. 7,801,575 745,174 . 8,546, 749 
POS i ot eh ts 0 PRE b,c Ce a haocccns aks 4,749 46,088 50, 837 
BU TEPINONTS: ex: SECON fe 0c < slots ete aici co Awa, Sohne va ghee 298,788 30, 252 334, 040 
Pate) Sta Coser tetas s « sLeWe cotati soc fowthein. sescts. closes ee 510, 003, 256 417,457,171 927,460, 427 
TORE) ETSI Pirie $C GRR Pani le OU heh kp ee 102, 008 226, 202 328,210 
EW Mile eee ROE es aba eer ote CU ACEEE oN foe el . 160, 788 23,981 184,719 
RIRIDDMOMMANS oo to mak ccs ticch en coe coc ced. 126,001 318, 668 444 669 
Porto Rico 2,950 683,915 686, 865 
228 427 859, 206 1,087, 633 
175,494 1,065, 253 1, 240, 747 
31,948 61,414 93,362 
Total Foreign Countries.......................... 601,941,471) 593,927,094) 1,195,868, 565 
Total Imports and Exports....................... 796,932,537) 1,069, 067,353) 1,865,999, 890 
Continents— 
BNE ee ee meno 2.5 Seeks Meth viastcs ota Aas eee 202,403,374} 511,958,722} 714,362,096 
UNI BOTIRR EE sass o's «bee vais avis catches dar ecdatee Ls 541,010,096 457,111,835 998,121,931 
SM ERIUATIES, LO + < 25 og hehehe ws oes wAATR Mee oak 20,098, 729 20,605, 784 40,704,513 
UES LS eR a, i Se AUDEN el NE bl 27,454,176 39,502, 630 66,956, 806 
AN estat re ee. 6 csi tae oth ox « ccthaebode voc: 4,625,463 27,724, 108 32,349,571 
TICE tt cS lad cake eh aA RIOR gn il tes ei eo 1,340, 699 12,164, 274 13,504, 973 


a et 


1Unrevised figures. Or Latvia. 
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22. Value of Merchandise imported into and exported from Canada through the 
United States during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1924 and 1925. 


[ee — 
——————oo———eoooeeoeaewq®Qn eee OOe“*ReoeaR?oOw"w=weees»so=o>s>nS SS —  s—«—“wamqswasa=«_«nwnmanmoah—\w—wmwsmom=m=m=>—" 


Countries whence imported and to which 
exported. 


United Kine cd ordecce ere ciceiiccnesiis ester 
PRIS EYE Lis oe Sete tertente isle! o/o sherarape seacenel oleTeiacera ste 
British Arica tite ccm swiesteelepletiue’ sis cleaver 
British India stac ces anteater ae ar 
British Mast ndiest....s ss stacende sen os seine 
British Guianage on cace ace. seid eclradsieelatosister a 
British Plonduragins cocci -ieteretleeineyelnie viekereie'e 
British West Indiess-c. cet. s ceases oo consis 
Gibraltarinchcccectve sis ne ceicleisiacies alee sisters 
one Ong. 2 ierete/orerererersieis #1 oicpatetede tatctete sie. e)tsielar 
NeweZ eallaricl fa recererceteteiorst- eichiereiciecleles eirteieiate 


Total, British Empire!........... eS 


HO... cee eecesncenceereeeccncercesrceensees 


| Dag) EERO Aspe and nobuce bac rassecn 
peek Wrestilndies vas: .c cm scrtauasiciertrsicitoiae 


(era hgmeacareeeensnoncac actossnocnoonane 


Philippine Islandsejsenicc tsi arcetasacreisiee 
POTLOVRICO nse cere ericin ss hesrersrarersialeitereraatare 
IRoien F GApposacaondannbooocodmydonucodancns 


(S/Eltt. «ag sobo eM ABOROHEE AAACN EC ISDADBODI Bane 


PINUCUA Vee i cenicis cnet ce as cstryeiaiterineelos aisieiaee 
Venezuela........ aieiete eal ois dieters eseieas claws. seo 


Total Foreign Countries!........... 
GT ATLAUBOUANS rote cis iors laleiacisisie orsiereicistocons 


Merchandise imported Merchandise exported 
through United States. through United States. 


1924. 1925. 1924. 1925. 
$ $ $ $ 

932, 224 551,072] 152,276,836] 172,992,374 
108,774 100,989 8,415,036 3,958, 263 
189,217 78,345 3,408, 088 2,950,174 
1,974,057 1,827, 045 2,197,423 3, 212, 232 
1,574,092 748, 292 1,260,939 1,690,328 
= 63, 189 84, 182 150,313 
95,041 106, 267 1,374 4,246 
631,510 746,754 1,010,019 1,359,325 
= - 1,865 7,937 
23, 295 6,031 516° 929 54,870 
301, 659 77, 463 3,670, 728 4,236, 256 


5,857,839 4,333,893) 173,092,673) 191,906,837 


1,181,730 940, 923 5,639, 446 9,069, 251 
18,734 18,544 944,711 982,480 
714,878 1, 108, 935 2,300,177 3,361,742 
25, 089 35, 675 388, 175 389, 845 
= = 522, 886 757, 798 
571,290 872,293 917,762 196, 640 
1,119, 157 947,429 2,699,192 2,422,577 
23, 635 4,924 1,443,940 1,086,878 
207, 087 317, 801 1,091,855 1,401,023 
= 57,050 10,329 
18,415 26,414 791,121 839, 569 
= = 45,560 68, 534 
176,745 97,719 2,499, 684 1,863, 684 
8,987 = 71,975 48,580 
210, 229 232,553 7, 827, 803 11,129,531 
110,934 103, 937 1,243,065 1,296, 700 
161, 250 = 385,775 479,946 
165,709 288, 677 2,642, 406 2,989,996 
435,594 364,969 2,227,215 2,577, 675 
264,426 149, 631 2,763,266 2,004,097 
78,296 235, 862 3,044, 496 2,808,497 
53, 580 15,076 1,608, 157 992,528 
= - 182,411 237, 224 
4,789 = 214,922 426,946 
10,343 4,784 177,815 27,125 
= 400 284,101 403, 261 

21, 884 27,853 53,322 7,928 — 
= 3,275 12,735 32,757 
= = 102,744 11,185,431 
1,227,451 299,000 224,103 311, 565° 
= = 115,531 157,452 
460,106 429,730 648, 616 170,038 
114, 297 24, 654 1,571, 830 732,276 
49, 853 60, 908 80,093 195,371 
131,778 89,934 169,361 33, 831 
216,300 329,017 216,391 181,218 
46,561 1,667 380, 134 836, 984 
108, 928 152,759 864,451 1,000, 103 


8,032, 644 7,281,781 50,585, 707 65,452,730 


13,890,483 11,615,674; 223,678,390) 257,359,567 


LLL 


1Includes other countries not specified. 
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23.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with 27 Leading Countries, other than the 
United Kingdom and the United States, by Principal Commodities, quantities 
and values, in the fiscal years ended March 31, 1924 and 1925. 


A.—NORTH AMERICA. 


—Se———.S—S—S—SSSSSSSSSSS 


Bermuda. Mexico. Newfoundland. 
Articles. 
1924. 1925. 1924. 1925. 1924. 1925. 
Imports for Consumption. 

PSS yl ee ee $ 79 - 11,635 3, 625 1,035 276 

Vegetables, fresh............ $ 21,651 49,104 12,955 26,385 - - 

Coffees ereen.c occ sc ie fo. ase Ib. - - 738, 506 896, 036 - = 

$ = zs 139,211 220, 154 - - 

Chicle Gunite vcscoct dees cc lb. - - 29,394 - - - 

$ = ~ 18,058 - - - 
Fish of all kinds............ $ 199 = 583 2,384 477, 933 674, 648 
Fish, seal and whale oil..... gal - - ~ - 129,117 362,213 
= = = = 91,891 211,451 
Furs, undressed..:.......... ‘ - - - - 35, 817 21,195 
Wood, unmanufactured...... $ 225 10 - - 107,013 3,568 
MOCaDUlp ee HA Ls... cwt. : - - - - 50, 053 28, 865 
$ = - - - 90, 647 50, 729 
TROW GUE ee teas Coes ce. ton - - - ~ 387,476 155, 890 
$ = - - — 887, 193 155, 898 
Tron drums, tanks, etc....... $ 3, 240 510 - - 44,331 45,240 

Petroleum, crude............ gal. - — | 60,254,452] 37,374,596 - = 

$ = - 1,770,645; 1,134,905 = = 

WHIPS “BEOLOSe. si aso h eek. $ 5,345 2,648 518,233] 1,024,160 10 = 
ROMBSO BtONGs, <<. os6 whens cc $ - - - - 84,511 43,596 
Articles re-imported........ $ 746 313 - - 76,125 368, 856 
All other articles............ $ 20,049 22,254 175, 864 139, 202 78,414 35,781 
Total Imports..... $ 51,534 74,839} 2,647,184) 2,550,815| 1,474,920 1,611, 238 

Exports (Canadian). 

Apples fresh. sc. < sce hac ccc brl. 3,765 2,742 250 - 19,583 21,339 
$ 16,415 11,782 1, 687 = 67,218 75,165 
Botatocas seek. eo. bush. 52,423 62,443 - - 131, 824 179,114 
63,119 55, 844 - - 79,996 86, 627 
(ORT eh Sen Con ie bush. 257,700 248,408 - - 599,389 606, 839 
$ 133, 254 159, 674 - - 330,340 372,584 
Hour of wheat.t5.: 20. ik04 54 brl. 17,155 20,679 18, 084 5,149 874,542 337,000 
$ 113, 699 147,685 99,570 30,016} 2,412,063} 2,408, 665 
Si (ae | Toa Saleh aie ewt. 4,066 304 - - 32,610 33,994 
$ 42,294 2,403 = = 329,985 269, 880 
Denise; stare opie od gal. 58,541 102,421 54,019 ROL 77, 220 86,964 
$ 312, 286 557, 650 355, 823 21,095 841,694) - 545,467 
2 Cane ots ae Oren ton 2,761 2,251 - - 6,774 5,716 
$ 45, 273 36, 128 - - 103, 559 80,576 
IMBAES S07 1508 BE... 35 SNe. e $ 35,999 50,114 - = 268, 070 480, 033 
BSRitors.. ater oo A. lb. 321,530 346, 943 - = 491,591 602,265 
$ 117, 543 126, 130 - si 182,318 216,450 
“SG o so EeOMeE Or ee Tete ie cwt. 1,981 1,755 3 - 5,749 5, 754 
$ 41,116 34,381 64 - 126, 812 105,441 
wvoolclothing:.9. 5... .6os.5 $ 2,743 2,013 - - 138, 285 220,761 
ood, unmanufactured...... $ 55, 729 81, 164 42,637 32,365 130, 905 392,229 
Paper and manufactures of.. $ 14, 872 12,490 59,275 63,901 150, 055 207,383 
Biichmerviski es... leer. , $ 19, 628 1, 842 63, 885 97,180 118, 434 893,579 
Batomobileresae.. oc. 4s6. 2. No. - - 140 137 57 121 
$ ~ - 153,150 140, 129 33,731 53, 225 
Aluminium..... Ae a 3 35 - 120,900 10, 618 1,418 162,490 
“SE CIE ree re eee ton 6, 469 12,359 - - 255, 115 259, 886 
$ 50, 004 79,511 - - 1,741,145] 1,514,027 
Earthenware, n.o.p...... $ 63 952 100,006 - 5,370 3,957 
Gasoline and kerosene....... $ 452 1,002 6, 240 - 364,916 344,776 
MONBIOT STF in ios oy diousce sc $ - - - - 172,785 248, 607 
Paints, varnish, etc......... $ 4,982 4,132 7,032 6, 874 87,706) 110,278 
Baking powder.............. ewt. 9 8 ~ = 3,859 3, 944 
$ 238 212 - - 90, 904 105, 654 
Soda and compounds........ cwt. - - 264,578 227, 864 360 246 
$ = -{ 1,823,707] 1,550,346 2,142 1,514 
Caleium carbide............ cwt. - ~ 29,748 43,486 954 2,126 
$ = - 118,407 168,939 3,838 - 8,768 
All other articles............ $ 354, 852 368,497 558,014 734,946] 3,224,274) 4,293, 202 
Total Exports (Canadian) §$ 1,424,596) 1,733,606) 3,510,397] 2,856,409 10,507,963] 12,701,428 


—————— 
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23.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with 27 
United Kingdom and the United States, by 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 


and values, in the fiscal years ended March 31, 1924 and 1925—con. 
B.—WEST INDIES. 


Leading Countries, other than the 
Principal Commodities, quantities 


Articles. 


Imports for Consumption. 
Grape fruit scaaee eee 


Pineapples peeisain os saan 
Sugar not above No. 16, D.8. us 


Sugar above No. 16, D.S.... lb. 


Molasses sa ause panes aataae a 
(Cofieeoreenths tern: uc. ebiesess iy 
UAT ra totey eternal eteleveletenater esate aie 
Tobacco, unmanufactured... © 
Cigars: ahr ae eee ” 
All other articles............ $ 

Total Imports........... $ 


Exports (Canadian). 


POtAtOES i. eer haies ate dates bush 
$ 
OB bee hak ais ae Seta tasesn rece bush 
$ 
Wheatfloun RG.de40....debent bri. 
$ 
Ale, beer and porter......... gal, 
$ 
WHISKCY.... oltre niche circ gal. 
Oni ee neh at en aon Eee orate cwt. 
$ 
Rubber and manufactures of $3 
CNS? 3 SESE: Cp fh Cc, SERENE REPO ton 
‘ . $ 
Fish, dried, smoked, pickled $ 
Salmon, canned.........0... cewt. 
SOT ds tS $ 
Milk, condensed............ cwt. 
$ 
Planks and boards.......... M ft. 
$ 
Som ahes «ei adsonsora)c ae NV 
$ 
rimted matterjcce:..¢-2... 9 
Automobiles: 5.2.5... .2.:5.. NO. 
Copper wire and cable....... $ 
Electric apparatus........... $ 
Ammonium sulphate........ ewt. 
$ 
Paints, varnish, ete......... $ 
Calcium carbide......../... ewt. 
$ 
Allother articles..... seme) S$ 


Total Exports (Canadian) $ 


Cuba. Santo Domingo. Barbados. 
1924. 1925. 1924. 1925. 1924, 1925. 
439, 645 149, 703 = = = = 
19, 604 5,208 = e: = = 
13,302 6, 135 = = = 2 
170, 617,055|173, 783, 614|156, 135,401) 76,342,572] 74,556,786) 86,596,592 
9,462, 254| -6,498,985} 8,800,060) 2,686,000} 4,388,104) 4,150,013 
= = = = 146,489| 288,269 
2: = = = 9,259 15,359 
16,832 1,962 = —| 4,192,518] 3,992,378 
1,709 172 = — | 2,608,698} 2,558,930 
10,083 = = = = 2 
1,714 = = = - = | 
1,263 1,230 = = 1,305 45 
13,399 11,956 2 = 1,144 6 gy 
1,071,680] 1,086,373 a 2 = je 
1,130,908] 1,072,822 z 2 2 aa 
14, 769 15,349 = ss a _ 
104,577 109,977 S = = —— 
33, 580 92,873 = = 13,210 8,605 
10,781,047) 7,798,128} 8,800,060| 2,686,000) 7,020,415) 6,732,913 
| aan 7 
2,144,774] 2,716,579 = = 4,682 18,699 
2,030,759} 2,149,593 = = 4,563 17,025 
380,318} 211,213 2 2 252,925] 238,968 
192,941 102, 150 = = 122,249 151,145 
252,647 145, 680 25,714 22,474 71,019 60,619 
1,463,811 970, 185 150, 686 155,106) 427,419] 411,516 © 
143, 486 54, 100 = = 1,260 3,780 
196,535 72, 100 = = 857 2,100 
138,276| 235,918 37 < 147 992 © 
767,256} 1,262,099 190 = 700 1,050 
2 = = = 69,258 72.766 a 
= = ss = 152,552 176,711 
15,517 8,574 704 2,608 92,191 36,781 
4,573 7,256 = = 767 564 
70,248 89,321 4 = 12,920 9,749 
827,307 972,397 65,911 105,202 37,453 102, 792 
1,720 2,370 = 152 828 1,445 
16,585 21,317 = 1,408 8,998 15,900 
= = = 73 63,706 52,431 
26 26,296 9 14 630 942 
580| 338,405 190 135 16,435 12,490 
4,455 5,790 = - 5,625 4,958 
158,216} 211,675 = = 204,451 160,712 
= = 2 2 19,575 23,028 
= = = = 41,933 49,434 
64,302 56,856 = 5,773 9,241 2,669 
91 49 23 39 57 50 
96,200 54,352 21,359 20, 725 34,670 25,170 
123,491 126,297 = i 574 3,452 © 
24,615 68,473 152 = 3,110 2,147 
30, 795 42,635 _ - 86,454 54,960 
77 B19 87, 002 = = 984,578 158, 959 
25,657 5,829 = = 3,521 3,689 7 
20,386 54,875 2,220 . 4,676 75 60 
82,0371 216,273 9,344 18, 604 982 225 
542,736| 329,508 49,716 53,215 324,408 342,295 
6,776,605| 7,142,406] 298,252] 362,849) 1,769,811) 1,738,442 


> 
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23.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with 27 Leading Countries, other than the 
United Kingdom and the United States, by Principal Commodities, quantities 
ana values, in the fiscal years ended March 31, 1924 and 1925—con. 


B—WEST INDIES—concluded. 


Jamaica. Trinidad and Other 
Articles. lines wk Tobago. British West Indies. 
1924, 1925. 1924, 1925. 1924. 1925. 
Imports for Consumption. 

RRA INLLCE a eaaarais seer.os lb. 431,209 482,191 4,620 3,920 11,166 830 
$ 15,454 15,094 162 150 317 26 
Cocoa mise eet mee. x. No. 2,460,875] 2,491,910 822,850 771,520 217,940 7,547 
$ 54, 630 64, 894 19,367 20,417 4,513 186 
NutG EASE Be tk i rr gal. - - 15,044 80, 674 212,328 148, 820 
$ = - 3,677 20,397 95,597 65,016 
Sugar not above No. 16, D.S. lb. 36,614,944) 49,851,088] 17,707,047] 51,028, 172 26,496,075] 32,850,500 
S 2,154,542! 2,162,425) 1,100,966] 2,289,254 1,686,834] 1,716,132 

Sugar above No. 16, D.S... Ib 731, 656 100,456 - 12,400 = - 

$ 45,143 4,379 - 668 = = 
Cocoa beans, not roasted.... cwt 6,438 5, 649 34,127 14,979 9,074 USA 
$ 42,261 36,003 305, 207 149, 588 71, 142 69,558 
Coffee, green.........2..260¢ lb 4,245,850] 4,184,572 - 66, 000 - 17, 764 
$ 641,876 946,780 - 16,587 - 4,176 
SPICER? ae Pino ceaisklscne ns $ 58,319 54,153 - = 29,807 73,267 
LAV 6 4 ges Sn eee Seo gal. 51,618 46,865 - - 302 141 
$ 240, 406 190,317 - - 314 429 
SEL CAS ae? Ape eee Bee cwt - - - - 410, 264 365, 660 
$ = = = - 49,210 44,627 
All other articles............ $ 44,508 42,287 34,358 57,876 113,414 104,499 
Total Imports........... $ 3,297,139) 3,516,332) 1,463,737) 2,554,937] 2,051,148) 2,077,916 

Exports (Canadian). 

DEREDES 5 Sana Mies c.ciscide ns =. bush. 24, 286 22,385 23,283 51,205 4,177 4,339 
$ 29,876 20, 902 23,709 48,110 5,253 4,624 
EAS ed ed bush. 59, 606 60, 165 214,577 144, 689 24, 626 15,557 
$ 29,499 34, 954 106,981 87,831 13,967 9,679 
Blow of wheats..2.......... brl. 211,154 188, 067 272,083 250,894 132,629 143,488 
$ 1,271,550} 1,260,578) 1,680,046] 1,704,473 853,359) 1,030,019 
Benarepe eee ca dec a 5 ewt. 5,406 6,410 5, 709 15,077 6,205 6,795 
$ 47,991 49,303 53,190 112,030 58,670 49,117 
Ale, beer and porter......... gal. 2,010 135 - 350 40,726 * 25,948 
$ 2,150 173 - 447 47,424 33,196 
UAVS ee Gola a gal. 14, 984 2,280 817 409 203, 833 109,418 
$ 63, 606 11,521 3,900 1,950} 1,109,881 504, 665 
BCR. . terete. gaye cwt 63 250 49,702 57,069 12,873 13,267 
$ 165 494 107,334 127,910 30, 047 31,922 
Rubber and manufactures of § 112,385 147,244 110,378 105, 850 36, 797 40,968 
Fish, dried, salted, pickled. $ 551,096 613,748 252,521 404, 643 113, 148 142,119 
Prine ee Tee ee $ 8,729 9,020 35, 507 61,512 9,023 16,311 
LE aS a canal lb. 307, 722 347,753 142, 987 161, 293 114, 786 132,972 
$ 134, 040 148, 580 66,079 66,617 52,028 55, 234 
PRPS, ee ee ewt. 1,296 1,300 1,353 1,619 816 888 
$ 28,647 26, 148 33,354 35, 302 21, 653 20,193 
Milk, condensed............ ewt. 23,688 23,159 15,631 16,516 2,128 2,174 
$ 299,917 309, 506 197,678 222,811 21,351 22,607 
Lard and lard compound... ewt. 1,165 2,281 23,789 12,107 1,470 2,275 
$ 16,439 30, 927 310, 987 149,943 21,267 32,6384 
Planks and boards.......... M ft. 326 248 1,596 949 1,113 1,436 
$ 19, 964 14,018 84,512 42,190 52,447 61, 253 
Paper and manufactures of. §& 60,603 46,213 18,265 10, 957 7,334 5,039 
BREE RSV ITINN sie solos! cwt. 5,945 1,71 5,178 2,663 2718 3,937 
$ 24,483 7,212 19,977 9, 997 12,288 etd 

\utomobi assenger..... No. 45 81 13 77 23 é 
eer oenene: g 36, 702 46,169 8,048 38, 304 14,479 24,349 
xlass and glassware......... $ 15,006 12,343 14,759 2,304 2,966 875 
dedicinal preparations...... $ 23,755 16,557 16,520 12,977 6,368 8,367 
?aints and varnish.......... $ 11,148 8,589 10,768 7,540 9,134 9,390 
All other articles............  $ 344,291 38, 634 292,500 298,728 203, 962 185, 400 
Total Exports (Canadian) § 3,132,042) 3,252,833) 3,447,013) 3,552,516) 2,702,846) 2,304,696 
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23._Import and Export Trade of Canada with 27 Leading Countries, other than the 
United Kingdom and the United States, by Principal Commodities, quantities 
and values, in the fiscal years ended March 31, 1924 and 1925—con. 


C.—SOUTH AMERICA. 


ee eS 00S —Sa—s—T—— ——— 


Argentine Republic. Brazil. British Guiana. 
Articles. 
1924, 1925. 1924. 1925. 1924. 1925. 
Imports for Consumption. 
Corn Sees cada sscosreinseeawe bush 2,611,580 - - - - 
2, ogaenls - - 


101, 330, 625}160, 806, 816 


$ 
Sugar, not above No. 16, D.S. Ib. 
$ 6,075, 538] 6,866, 938 


10,110,022] 9,406,752 


RN MNAG ASh al 


Coffee, greeny ae. .:s.c eben lb. - 12, 672 
$ ~| 1,417,148} 1,812,838 = 1,897 
TRITON. .te cide sian Ciel gal. - - - 39, 532 15,138 
$ = - - - 102,569 40,317 
Hlaxseed scp ori bro isaiciee senor bush. 718, 112 394, 096 - - - - 
$ 1, 608, 793 782,575 - = = - 
Hides and skins, raw........ $ 2,302,416} 2,457,140 - - - - 
INE CERES cs ioidsctsoucsorare cere, ol ths SOSA ail S 94,421 81,325 - - - - 
COSCIN J. ccdeanoceca one lb. 289, 924 484,787 - - ~ - 
$ 38, 543 39, 364 2 s. “ - 
Wiool)s TAW. eMerecicc com meee lb. 372,099 485,171 - - - - 


$ 81,535 172, 369 
Oak and quebracho extract.. lb. 1,634,918} 3, 962,127 
$ 59, 832 135, 162 = = 
All other articles.......:7... $ 6, 234 21,086 22,349 5,ou0 


Total Imports............. $ 4,191,774| 6,262,738] 1,439,497} 1,818,218 


43,734] 20, 608 
6,221,841| 6,938, 760 


Exports (Canadian). 


Potatoes. ches de ssl eee bush. - 8 - = 56, 181 73,158 
$ - 14 ~ - 61,825 68,971 
Qatar, < ascdarsaew cess bush - - = > 139, 008 133, 950 
$ o = - - 75,308 83,302 
EASE Rescind aot ae Ree bush - - - = 32, 000 23, 942 
$ = = - - 83, 812 58, 193 
Wiheat .a% saetarctiaansaoeeetos bush 500 20 160, 533 - = ms 
$ 700 50 163, 675 - - - 
Flour of wheat...... brl. ~ - 53,347 30,313 176, 167 154,535 
$ - - 287, 122 210,966] 1,090,857) 1,059,968 
Mer litises os eetetateres aetece's sss aee ens bush. 183,315 77, 018 = 3 = a! 
$ 208, 302 94,532 - = = = 
Rubber and manufactures of $ 906,958} 1,234,048 228,067 300,511 109,050 81,482 
Fish, dried, salted, pickled.. $ - 13, 600 263,000 300, 534 160, 292 124, 923 
US UttOr Nee eee eis Se lb. 20, 160 - = = 115, 478 156, 267 
t $ 8, 164 = - - 51,175 60,007 
Milk, condensed............ lb. - - - - 4,817 4,747 
: : $ = = - ~ 64, 808 66, 085 
Binder twine................ ewt. 12,751 12,500 = = =~ = 
$ 118, 960 138, 750 - = = Se 
Wood, unmanufactured...... $ 676, 180 486,175 2,265 2, 744 109,985 103, 142 
Iron pipe and tubing......... $ |. 158,246 140,567 21, 168 33,115 = = 
Structural steel Fa, MONEE ont ot $ - - 267, 145 10,735 - - 
Agricultural implements.....  $ 2,089,760) 4,125,943 19,311 4,673 2,282 49 
Nails, spikes, tacks, ete., all 
[Rohit Cie Se: one OO a eee cae $ 17,546 8, 888 25, 246 1,304 27,002 16, 186 
Ragors...... Cee ena Tee $ 118, 288 = 33,000 69 2, 155 2,222 
Sewing machines............ $ 876,620) 1,110,315 485 , 892 824, 745 = rs 
Automobiles, passenger..... No. 1,758 2,414 89 1, 244 101 125 
7 $ 1,413,546} 1,696,589 96, 924 879,024 63, 671 56, 644 
Automobile parts........... $ 181,383 532,601 219,642 455,048 513 584 
Aluminium andimnins.. tees $ 9,665 1,000 232,464 58,198 - = 
Copper wire and cable....... $ - - 163,614 98, 605 - 132 
, C50) ne. a ee 8 ton - 675 - - 19,984 7,420 
; $ - 4,053 - - 168, 683 61, 609 
All other articles............ $ 521,548 735,248 115,775 236, 978 457, 542 579,026 
Total Exports (Canadian) $ 7,305,866] 10,322,373] 2,624,310] 3,417,249] 2,528,960) 2,422,524 
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23.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with 27 
United Kingdom and the United States, 
and values, in the fiscal years ended Mar 


D.—CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


by Princi 
ch 31, 1924 
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Leading Countries, other than the 
pal Commodities, quantities 
and 1925—con. 


———— 


5854—35 


Belgium. France. Germany. 
Articles. 
: 1924. 1925, 1924, 1925. 1924, 1925. 
SEIN A AO Pr 
Imports for Consumption. 
Fruits prepared (except dried) 3,021 5,091 97,400 81, 698 - 78 
Walnuts, shelled or not...... lb. - — | 3,488,333] 2,762,399 - = 
$ = a 703,377 754, 614 - - 
Vegetables, canned.......... lb. 1,097,195] 1,190,259 433,529 649, 250 - 353 
$ 93, 708 104,064 73,420 100 583 - 73 
LB SD Ste ae OO oy hk A Se bush 81,155 6,985 14, 003 16 2 - 
197,492 17, 892 54,071 96 3 - 
Oils, vegetable, for food..... $ 21 320 87, 309 99, 297 - = 
Cocoa butter, ............... Ib. 1,094 - - - 1, 164, 533 967,919 
$ 243 - - ~ 253, 584 179, 186 
Brandyes ce see... ee gal. - - 141, 748 166, 248 - a 
$ = - 977,272] 1,020,734 - - 
Cordials, liqueurs, ete....... gal. 72 118 6,502 7,028 155 = 
. 192 324 50,127 45, 286 788 - 
WHISKEY... see oy pee gal, = 7 40,048 17,515 709 4 
$ - 49 335, 623 157,955 6,905 75 
Mites oer ete $ 76 86 418, 281 480, 229 383 787 
Essential oils............... lb 55 - 14, 532 23,158 COTES 2,193 
$ 36 = 53, 871 70, 396 5, 841 1,901 
Rubber and mfrs. of........ $ 325 12,105 71, 141 22, 241 18,758 26,086 
Plants, trees, etc............ $ 38, 625 38, 312 60, 207 52,799 27,903 52,494 
d, 3, 245 2,137 66,808 137, 617 28, 567 61, 112 
8,138 1,350 11,821 43,755 133,763 48,490 
- 666 448, 836 484, 066 10, 852 19,361 
144, 542 202,088 9,548 1,733 2,218 26,085 
- - 102,551 41,790 3,520 - 
42] 5,423 164, 799 312,187 4,242 17, 136 
599 6, 302 142,674 139,321 - - 
$ 212 3,268 64,615 43,187 - - 
Cotton, crochet and knitting Ib. - - 68,870 106,789 - - 
‘ $ - - LEAT 7. 164, 781 - - 
Cotton fabrics, dyed........ yd. 233, 295 258,453 566, 229 482,131 42,749 32,517 
$ 71,016 110, 606 291,026 265,351 16,617 14,971 
Velveteens (cotton ec... .2 yd. 3, 973 1,318 310, 630 166, 813 17,871 4,560 
$ 4,661 1,583 243,815 161, 655 15, 489 3,002 
Clothing of cotton........... 35, 555 46, 598 220, 694 287, 204 12,549 13,391 
Lace, net and mfrs. of....... $ 12,460 2,658 224,696 279,774 38,771 7,588 
Ribbons of all kinds........ $ 5, 932 4,117 246, 371 394, 312 13, 856 26, 920 
Mewes... eee yd. 24,173 7, 964 450, 503 432,731 26,358 10,544 
$ 41,856 13, 248 596, 356 472,707 38, 994 22,231 
Silk cloth, unfinished....... $ - - 65, 294 32,736 - - 
Other silk piece ZOOS .. 2 $ 61, 643 4,971] 2,048,131] 2,013,691 22, 823 42,087 
Palecidthing . i... 0). 6, 162 10,434 502,710 824,356 4,862 12,746 
Baoterag, erent iba Ib 10,626 43,720 199, 184 131,890 5,515 - 
5,675 27, 208 155,137 127,789 2,923 - 
WVorsted tops......:......... lb 34, 826 71,596 136, 856 124,470 28, 852 4,723 
25,462 80, 506 127,770 108, 367 33,434 2,891 
Woollen yarns............... lb 27,571 9,843 123, 647 113, 957 839 228 
$ 39,081 14,475 160, 663 166, 803 1,135 556 
Dress goods, etc.,unfinished sq.yd. 46, 837 2,844! 1,276,041! 2,083,438 - - 
16,543 1,183 705,527; 1,234,391 - - 
Worsteds, serges, coatings... yd. 2,672 9,353 619, 640 967,977 2,840 64, 899 
2, 844 9, 681 597, 346] 1,075,626 4,222 116, 608 
Artificial silk and mfrs...... $ 227,241 121, 688 29, 258 120, 634 73,478 88,816 
Gloves of textile fabrics..... $ 2,583 4,489 131, 298 178,475 171,120 219, 834 
Cigarette paper............. ~ - 298, 934 212,192 40,906 151 
Books and printed matter... $ 54,701 89, 163 214,569 275, 507 52,829 76,529 
Iron in pigs, ingots, blooms, 
ee a eS 54,049 21,677 57,666 133, 210 - 467 
Rolling mill products....... $ 84,426 381, 343 39,333 82,789 18, 640 25, 292 
Cast iron Rn ne on n cwt. 11 - 54,919 93,955 - 5 
$ 22 - 102, 560 166, 275 - - 
Guns, a ee, ae $ 47,304 45,662 1,436 1,411 78, 069 “1, 196 
en-knives, jack-knives, etc, § - 11 6,872 11, 938 206, 883 156,078 
Scissors and shears.......... $ 103 4 4,103 8,219 120,335 47,777 
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23.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with 27 Leading Countries, other than the 
United Kingdom and the United States, by Principal Commodities, quantities 
and values, in the fiscal years ended March 31, 1924 and 1925—con. 


D.—CONTINENTAL EUROPE—continued. 


Belgium. France. Germany. 
Articles. 
1924. 1925. 1924. 1925. 1925. 

Imports for Consumption— 

concluded. 

Aluminium and mifrs. of..... $ 496 144 7,611 14, 243 58, 604 
Brass and mfrs. of.........- $ 388 371 55, 750 63, 652 47,366 

Zinc sheets and plates....... lb. 1,520,910} 1,334,020 2,120 - - 

$ 121,676 105, 158 - - 
Clocks and watches........-- $ 2,404 131 9,834 34, 606 225,680 
Blectric apparatus........... $ 68, 811 10,672 14, 669 18, 232 50, 115 
Tableware of china, etc..... $ 1, 154 1,084 122, 175,359 239,930 
Glass carboys, bottles,etc.. $ 857 91 7,599 21,316 by oer Gsail 
Glass tableware..........++- $ 52,482 78,273 12,520 10, 157 18,915 
Common window glass...... sq. ft.| 19, 184,050} 20, 487, 650 104, 600 12, 286 229, 047 
838,325 846, 4,075 588 15, 240 
Plate glass not over 7 sq. ft..sq. ft. 1,272,052] 1,298,913 14,535 81,316 
$ 7274035 581,422 6,115 40,171 
Plate glass, 7 to 25 sq. ft... .sq. ft. 520, 751 257,220 1,770 8, 964 33,138 
$ 272,081 132,574 4,610 19,847 

Plate glass, n.o.p., not bevel- 

ledior bentaceentts-. see sq. ft 597,739 321,579 7,460 7,136 91,257 
$ 347,060 183, 056 4,086 3,813 56,449 

Diamonds, unset.........--+ $ 702,911 630, 180 16,371 21,957 - 

Drugs and medicinal prepar- 
ABIONS cies cieeretesiaels see eee $ 217 438 279,203 341, 969 33,141 
Dyes, aniline..:......---<+* Ib. 1,265 1,556 3, 682 37,989 437,919 
$ 353 1,588 1,834 13, 823 317,975 
Medicinal preparations...... $ 194 438 243,996 341,969 33,141 
Potash, muriate of, crude... Ib. 3,176,000} 1,800,000 595,000 606,000 14,750,771 
49,061 26,586 10,496 8,561 210, 495 
Zine, white...... SAIS «5 Ib. 1,238,016) 1,566,259 44,030 18,013 - 
$ 88,199 114,781 4,791 8,872 - 
Perfumery .ccvscs de. sore $ 530 180 225,858 288,06 11,572 
Ou Oe aang cat Seaacorooryc $ 8 76,507 99,279 3,079 
Ammonia, nitrate of........ Ib 1,012,509 - = 2,925,621 
69,610 - - 148, 439 
Copper sulphate..........-+- Ib. 2,220 357, 100 - 988,148 
51 16,706 = 48,214 
Grea of tartar vec. <sicissie'p Ib. - - 523,356 473, 130 2,116 
$ - - 81,570 66, 624 197 
WOM Sisctecus cs «lst eres o/s eieere $ 658 - 11,758 4,006 143,513 
PROB rete aici 0 < Bitiep isles c/ace eee $ 1,029 6,126 35,681 28,806 479,054 
BTUSHOS hk con ntereirce esis cicapers $ 1,874 86 57,796 42,481 12,066 
Braids, cords, fringes, etc., 

N.O.P....ses cere eeee reece 3,303 2,775 69, 387 72,489 33, 392 
Containers, n.0.9.......-+. 4 $ 14,203 24,337 97,672 117,333 107,920 
VEWRUCLV oceeinen see techies $ 269 363 58, 739 76,026 100,381 
COGibS)..c0 5 leet ae tc se ete $ 181 - 21,532 27,627 57,545 
Pocketbooks, EEG escisia seareere $ 8,242 5,343 84, 766 74,907 69, 854 
Tobacco pipes....-.+++++e+95 $ 1,285 87 265, 152 269, 703 26, 942 
Mineral waters.......---++-. $ 673 21 89, 945 106, 002 4,267 
Musical instruments......... $ | - 1,464 263 40,706 41, 386 120,746 
Scientific apparatus, etc..... $ 778 88 86,308] 143,705 131,628 
Ships akocteey aaakln. cents - 315 368, 000 - - 
Feathers, etc., artificial, for 

[CRG amen Otte tee One c 108 76 55, 772 52,389 54,494 
Boxes, fancy ornamental cases, : 

CLC... eee eee eee e eee eee 239 239 21,991 35,921 71,517 
Precious stones, n.0.p......-- $ - - 124, 956 82,913 15,256 
Pencils, lead..........++++.- $ 4 915 100, 404 
All other articles..:......... $ 676,894 905,965} 2,057,184) 2, 970,489 2,224,525 


nn en er | rene ree a ae 


Total Imports..... MeGadon 5,344,773] 5,061,912] 15,767,851] 18,436,361 
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23.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with 27 Leading Countries, other than the 
United Kingdom and the United States, by Principal Commodities, quantities 
and values, in the fiscal years ended March 31, 1924 and 1925—con, 


D.—CONTINENTAL EUROPE—continued. 


Belgium. France. Germany. 
Articles. — 
1924. 1925. 1924. 1925. 
ee eee ca 
Exports (Canadian). 
Apples dreght. «occ se.cs Sec 260 1 - 32,769 
Tits 15 - 129,570 
Baploysonatear sy crrecseeet 505, 439 - 264, 706 474,158 
335, 136 - 156,051 388, 514 
op ede ae ae ee, Ree 585, 432 8,300 32,931 23,553 
355, 839 4,210 14, 146 14,131 
ERY Oo re ch A Se te, 159,110 91, 633 341,923] 1,193,901 
104, 788 69,082 244,406} 1,073,922 
Wheaten 249 watices 2... -| 12,588,270 3,050,253) 1,351,512] 2,770,679 
14,053,335 3,693,735] 1,637,095] 3,888,680 
Wiest $Our so, ccsernnet chaos 6,169 1) 1,986,826 2,072,275 
37,993 4) 10,313,280] 12,748,162 
Heiman sas ee Pe ee 11,760 38,528 11,088 - 
116,368 361, 723 106, 650 a 
Wihiskey anes eos for. 0. 11,000 1,493 4,770 - 
64, 588 6, 500 28,626 - 
RUGDBEP GILES) «sce esteemed one 117,458 225,596 7,952 3,736 
OCHS A eee chet cee 8,071 152,278 161,375 
Cattle over 1 year old....... 2,153 - - - 
236, 725 - - - 
Fish, dried, salted, pickled.. 925 - 48,398 19,356 
Lobsters, canned............ 906 3,604 199 9 
68, 774 275,538 13,605 418 
Salmon, canned............. 41,050 165,308 845 383 
422,475 1,704, 606 7,408 3,068 
Furs and mfrs. of............ 3,685 166, 456 184,279 22,778 
Leather, unmanufactured.... 1,168 69, 106 1,475 1,473 
MCAS Tce po caed me 35,727 66,601 174,215 263,380 
BSinints Je woe Sa a 267,183 - - 1,429,285 
96, 730 - - 509, 741 
KOR OBR ONE 5.1 ibe ecacoveresdvecaccse teas 6, 935 290 1,845 10,329 
136,093 7,857 36, 652 240, 632 
Malk powder: 25. Sows i. oah oe - - 2,116,543] 3,239,266 
- - 187, 671 316, 261 
Milk, condensed............ cwt 4,644 889 55,277 31,257 
48,001 7,140 605, 612 285, 542 
BEC ee ae Fe OI aa ewt. 605 2,313 13, 102 33, 773 
7,750 38, 500 180, 422 512,295 
Sausage casings............. - 170 92,944 185,913 
Wood, unmanufactured...... 2,693 42,155 2,942 12,786 
NEO DOID sc trees saison ewt - 76,044 - - 
- 158,560 - = 
Harvesters and binders..... No 1,025 2,253 30 30 
180, 880 381, 108 5, 906 4,998 
Mowing machines........... No 699 9,845 50 17 
47,028 640, 088 3,018 1,061 
BR PADOTAR EE ies aesiachiisis «is g-ve No 24 169 - 327 
2,310 15,296 - 28,242 
BRAC ORR On POG IKS oxy, ox dons 13,750 223,800 58,477 - 
Adding and calculating mach- 
ee or oe eee 103 - 223 245 
$ 13,764 - 91,075 76, 102 
Automobiles, passenger.... No. 251 19 65 292 
$ 201,067 15,035 65,304 261,838 
Aluminium in bars, etc...... ewt. 1,456 - 672 21,168 
32,886 - 14,070 503, 995 
Lead in pigs, etce............ cwt. - 13,889 - 5,603 
== 83,114 - 41,121 
BN COR MS COR ss ou crn ewt 25 13, 702 38,774 50, 764 
587 246,691 720, 729 812,387 
' Asbestos in all forms........ 363,475 454,3/8 579, 698 822,086 
LC ah eae kde ton 2,254 6, 695 = 1,538 
15,779 47,040 - 9,231 
Coal tar and pitch.......... gal 521,025 1,368,210 - - 
42,280 101,896 - - 
All other articles............ 291,172 1,175, 992 419,266 891, 896 
Total Exports (Canadian) 17,452,442} 16,633,411) 18,879,097/ 10,290,063] 16,153,650] 24,234, 685 
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23._Import and Export Trade of Canada with 


United Kingdom and the United States, 


and values, in the fiscal years enaed March 31, 1924 and 1925—con. 
D.—CONTINENTAL EUROPE—continued. 


Articles. 


Imports for Consumption. 


‘Lemons... 03. 7 sa<ss ees $ 
Other fruits, fresh........... $ 
Nuts (except cocoanuts)..... $ 
Vegetables, camned.......... Ib. 
Olive oil, edible............. 5 
Cocor, butter..-c2s. «>= <-sa96 lb. 
Giese es eee Ay 
Vermouth. . .2<< so-- i. sgeee eal 


Essential oils (except pepper- 


*NG).« can ee ee lb. 
Plants, shrubs, trees, vines. 3 
Rubber and mfrs. of......-. $ 
Seeds. 2.0. 8 aa nce den se $ 
Tobacco, unmanufactured... Ib 
Sie ca ena weg eee e 
Fish, dried, salted, pickled 1b 
ee a . Wb. 
Cotton fabries, dyed........ yd. 
Velveteens (cotton)......... yd. 
Cotton fabrics, white....... yd. 
Cotton handkerchiefs....... 3 
Embroideries, cotton........ $ 
Lace, net and mirs. of....... $ 
Jute or hemp yarn........... [ny 
Sub sloth, andinished. 2712.2 3 
ee OL 
‘VWtlgetes oo rescbe oe os tae yd 
Worsteds,serges, coatings... yd. 
Fal€, pressed 2.22. 2.2. -e2-0 Ib. 
Artificial silk and mifrs. of.. H 
Curtains and shams......... $ 
Gloves of textile... Nae | 
Pints felt 2. eee ere $ 


Braids of grass,ete.,for hats $ 


Netherlands. 


1924. 


1925. 


27 Leading Countries, other than the 
by Principal Commodities, quantities 


Tialy. 
1924, | 1925. 
415,593, 312, 903) 
74,196 41,305 
96,471} 111, 405) 
646,816) 954,983) 
69,931, 79, 109) 
124,486] 136,281 
183,387} 204,861 
16,811, 18,274 
23,215| 25, 671 
19,094 24, 861 
18,464) 31,701 
14) 1,367 
18 14 
- 29,026 
- 29,419 
4,881 5,293 
591 819 
125,092} 214,758 
77,776 91,520 
14,473 62,179 
13,013 25, 626 
- 1,900 
- 2,691 
1,013 - 
227 - 
148 6 
710 4,686 
908 2,068 
417,061 95,57 
86,091 24,482 
202 468 
1,074 3,895 
19,812 48,476 
34,526 54, 60 
134 228 
331 430 
675 11,946 
700 6,572 
4,5 35,341 
5,317 22 
234,488] 234,770 
12,983 17,163 


51,200 


376,859 
375, 617 


Sarita 
1924. 1925. 
2,966 6,704 
15624] 17,905 
1,594 e 
x 44 
1,330 818 
141,777| 135,054 
71,225, 76,291 
433,479| 303,302 
168,378] 115,801 
4°378 3) 112 
2’ 394 4211 
206,954| 111,108 
52,221| - 25,833 
227'973| 363,851 
328,313| 200,569 
154,596] 133, 021 
589,345} 458, 603 
161.422] 95.777 
191.471] 195.077 
4,276,188} 3,575,014 
15,660| 16,349 
24°708| 19.943 
13,417| 16,280 
15.518} 18-117 
73,455] 210,200 
57,553} 73,384 
186,351] 96.870 
57 12 
154,454| 130,563 
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23.—Import and Export Trade of Canada 


with 27 Leading Countries, other than the 


United Kingdom and the United States, by Principal Commodities, quantities 


and values, in the fiscal years ended 


March 31, 1924 and 1925—con. 
D.—_CONTINENTAL EUROPE—continued. 


Articles. 
Imports for Consumption— 
concluded. 
Hardware and cutlery....... $ 
5 EC ae ¢ An DRE pope $ 
Automobiles and parts...... $ 
Aluminium and mirs. of..... § 
Fe ey Sey weet $ 
| po ETN ES SPAS De ee rear ics $ 
WEED cases. oe ccc enc pene te $ 
Watch actions and parts..... $ 


Lamps, electric, incandescent No. 
Mercury or quicksilver...... Ib. 
' Tableware of china.......... 


Incandescent lamp bulbs and 
EAE MGs ee ee bet cL ae ey $ 


Plate glass not over 7sq.ift.. sq. ft. 
$ 
| Plate glass, n.o.p., not bev- 


elled or bent.............. sq “agi 
Marbie and mfrs. of......... $ 
| Diamonds, unset............ $ 
Tartaric acid crystals....... lb. 
$ 
eihar abide 205. ist os t0... $ 
Drugs and medicinal prepar- 
tans oe bce oe, 
Aniline dyes................ lb 
pe ie ee Ib 
Cream of tartar............. _ 
Soda, sulphate of............ - 
A ES eae, dene $ 
> 7 EEE a ae ee oa $ 
NMORATRANS fn eon. ee”. $ 


Braids, cords, fringes,etc... $ 
Buttons of vegetable ivory.gross 


Italy. Netherlands. Switzerland. 
1924. 1925. 1924. | 1925. 1924. 1925. 
| | 
| 
| 
270 2,523) 23, 384 6,301) 16, 199 
- 300 28,497 2,297 7, 984! 49,021 
21,257 20,170 = | — ~ 
64 = 15, 132 16, 146| 37, 878 29, 908 
45,742 20,099 3,024 431 3,221 2,471 
= 3, 087 = 62} 108,532) 152,726 
- = = - | 62, 833} 86,436 
= z -|  726,899| 1,016,265 
- — | 2,315,690) 1,027,175) 221,001 42,910 
- | - 330, 828 178, 088| 28,420 6, 666 
30, 000 - - - |} - - 
19,966 = = =| = = 
1,540 1,612 44,268 34,300) 499 449 
- - 104, 841 48, 486) =) “: 
= = 54,152 23, 139| - 
~ = 24,541) 10, 448 = = 
= = 45, 408 25, 457| _ > 
~ = 24; 550 14,597) - = 
29,177 38, 754 = - - = 
- = 855,236} 753, 232| = 20, 765 
102,303 89,576] 157, 681 74, 123} = = 
22,738 19,479 39, 384 12, 452) aa - 
12,471 18,777 26, 038 ae 1,036) 487 
5,201 1,366] 38, 188] 28, 684 1, 172} 1,083 
- = 245,532} 126,984] 293.352] 138,877 
~ = 200,273] 119,738] 155,207 90, 769 
- ~| 4,610,142] 2,803,916) - - 
= = 262,642) 169,042 = = 
9,238 29,830] 151,200) 138, 656 - - 
366 5,251 26, 658 21, 886) - - 
- —| 3,610,501)  470,267/ _ - 
- = 39, 611 4, 692| - - 
1,913 270 16,474 6,315 = 313 
73 2,274 55, 660 65,275 793 1,276 
11, 088 12,266 48,703 46, 881 12, 156 12,992 
- 330 8,063 5,091 39, 137 26,897 
36,533] 109,563 2 ~ - - 
12,330 51,216 - - a = 
= 6 3,457 2 24, 854 553 
5,198 1,651 25,959 11,098 434) 135 
17,393 16, 667 2,906 1,101 272 126 
48 - 15,050 13, 077| 653 , 396 
6, 705 7,607 14,480 1,479 9, 750| 2,966 
261,570} 311,035] 478,350} 1,033,976 pee 484,772 
1,849,844) 1,926,138] 5,359,980) 5,077,327, 8,420,673) 7,801,575 
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23.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with 27 Leading Countries, other than the 
United Kingdom and the United States, by Principal Commodities, quantities 
and values, in the fiscal years endcd March 31, 1924 and 1$25—con. 


D.—CONTINENTAL EUROPE—concluded. 


Articles. 


Exports (Canadian). 


Applesy dried sii. .0. cee cecess lb. 
Barley s.ccscicinccne ces taemete ue 
Buck whest-jcnis cushicccteaeeae bush 
Oats errr ots cssis ce eee bush 
UVM \ni3(c atoitleleetstsveicis,viete cee bush 
Wheatr. wirccse tes ose aeteatae hich 
Ostmesl jevree seeds caeenes i. 
Klour of wheatit.3..50csese. bil. 
UGS. S55 een: aimee ay 
Oileake..:. eee. oes eee os, 
Tobaved, Uarcamiseticgd the 
@odfish; driedics. ....csenee ewt. 
Haddock, dried............. mS 
Salmon, canned............. cewt 
Cattle hides and skins...... cwt 
Soleilleather...t....< ss ceetee Ib 
Mille powder?s..«.2<.. cheer lb 
Milk, condensed............ ns 
Neatsfoot, etc., oils......... ao. 
Lard cess sctenes «egestas ai. 
ae of cotton, jute, etc..... ; 


Paper and mfrs. of.......... 
Farm implements and mach- 


NRAZOLS ser sch ot sean ces ee $ 
Automobiles, passenger..... No 
Aluminium in bars, ete...... ewt 
$ 
INWeKel ciossies tee cca sateen cwt. 
: 3 
Electric apparatus..... $ 


Asbestos and asbestos sand.. ton 


CoE pncogaaticon Senco nne nna ns 
Coal tar and pitch.......... eal. 
Wax, mineral co necrsesste oe eat 
All other articles............ ; 


Total Exports (Canadian) § 


| 
Netherlands. 
1924, 1925. 
1,328, 609 750, 647 
140,117 88,417 
555, 962 289,048 
380, 432 239, 677 
17,854 427,084 
16,121 399,351 
366,148} 2,397,935 
197,332} 1,397,039 
345,145] 1,131,429 
248,544] 1,042,182 
4,296,044) 3,957,865 
4,844,985] 5,301,374 
13,795 11,317 
38, 882 33,285 
249,034 195,912 
1,267,418} 1,175,244 
6,720 1,120 
62, 669 6,910 
118, 589 82,241 
232,486 174, 151 
98,154 164, 453 
3,050 20,576 
277 1,600 
3,300 7,459 
42,838 93,766 
5,458 3,303 
49,719 82,122 
492,800 = 
35, 840 = 
55,456 48,991 
602,315 499, 102 
25,571 13,621 
30,075 20,769 
11,444 17, 290 
154,038 288, 656 
436 33,980 
10,336 16,810 
QT 23, 817 
45, 623 = 
288 99 
240,493 80,972 
- 2,540 
- 60, 727 
116 31,105 
2,703 783,123 
20, 693 1,936 
276 1,997 
21,265 128,315 
75,395 3,695 
473, 679: 20, 684 
208, 699 535,783 


_———_ |_| | Le 


Italy 

1924. 1925. 
- 9,229 
- 4,614 
13,869,475} 8,786,956 
16,169,160) 10,640,632 
72 - 
312 - 
88,521 94,190 
472,226 555, 633 
64,772 34,517 
59,328 - 
26,968 - 
67,413 85,261 
562,045 824, 104 
9,020 6, 826 
57,911 60, 083 
34,379 73,304 
331, 222 684, 232 
2,642 1,128 
33,313 14, 242 
168 10 
2,100 100 
1,375 258 
19,600 4,450 
24, 649 26,139 
4,712 13,169 
11,934 39, 289 
ayaa 300 
2,188 - 
8,400 7,728 
167,597 173,412 
4,154 4,268 
92,034 92,357 
667 1,551 
868 8,063 
82,380 176, 675 
10,321 15,067 
72, 254 92,433 
1,380, 240 - 
188,715 - 
6,703 - 
20,339 - 
68, 520 701, 443 
18,501,578) 14,139,375 


———$—<—<____... 


Switzerland. 
1924, 1925. 
943,333/ 410,166 
969,592| 410,166 
25,177| 45,553 
= 32, 860 
= 2" 100 
797 805 
7,884 8,749 
260,123} 104,733 
102'504| 43/154 
12,3021 20,616 
10,087} 10,537 
27500 e 
69 92° 
51,683| 93,261 
13 6 
259 108 
9,951 14 
72,649| 110,856 
745,174 


9,488,881} 12,644,245) 1,289,581 
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23.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with 27 Leading Countries, other than the 
United Kingdom and the United States, by Principal Commodities, quantities 
and values, in the fiscal years ended March 31, 1924 and 1925—con. 


E.—ASIA. 
China. Hong Kong. Japan. 
Articles. a 
1924, 1925. 1924, 1925. 1924. 1925. 
Imports for Consumption. 
ne Sec: Seen ne RR $ 157 46 4,511 5,413 275,990 167,384 
RES POE TOGhor acc ces otc se Ib. 1,458 3,214 154,046 140, 108 17,816 15,503 
213 245 24,415 25,806 1,316 1,058 
Nuts (except cocoanuts)..... $ 359, 151 524,541 17,909 15,855 115,591 15,524 
Vegetables, fresh... See 166 692 62,883 64,139 19, 392 20,866 
Vegetables, canned.......... Ib. 3,952 8, 265 303, 488 362,685 114, 859 177, 133 
$ 380 930 30,960 38, 400 48,455 51,069 
Pickles and sauces.......... gal, 337 431 58, 579 58,050 85,145 82,738 
272 486 36,129 32,963 50, 664 36, 242 
OHM pone. Ree ee aic. ick ree bush 408 32 4,411 5,543 119, 765 117,029 
941 37 8, 243 10,985 279,154 231,084 
SOG Sh eine uae arent + tach bush - 193 60 130 5,455 TOO 
- 353 81 283 13,459 27,965 
1 Dh Ae cat seg EN cme Ra Ib 142,750 122,700) 28,650,548] 21,023,859} 1,069,050) 3,014,147 
6,427 4,291 931,907 794,118 63,515 166,689 
Peanut and soya bean oil.... gal. 53,089 14, 140 33, 899 29,934 43,294 By lad 
48,853 16,209 38,059 82,015 34, 056 3, 986 
Ginger, preserved........... lb, 31,856 84, 166 314,777 291,472 7,736 11,407 
$ 4,523 10, 290 385,427 30, 757 592 663 
Satiesder sent at ee tee $ 2, 290 8, 543 7,180 9,132) _ 10,554 6, 890 
SSE hen EGA onc th Ag, mtr le Le lb. 1,721, 753] 1,317,519 221,798 189,432) £2,597,679| 2,778,918 
$ 254, 788 207, 761 54,093 48, 469 667,778 584, 444 
Beverages, alcoholic........ $ 24,450 35, 504 100,855 66, 255 55, 084 62,471 
Cocoanut, etc., oil for soap.. gal. 158, 879 7,600 - = = = 
$ 79,712 5,625 - - - a 
Peanut oil for refining....... lb. | 10,453,616] 10, 267,324 - - - 274, 212 
$ 930, 900 834,917 - - - 27,040 
Pisnte and trees..c.cccteeaew 9 124 692 8,523 9,453 18,904 26,675 
EWS, CNC, tea ee re $ 46 767 13,991 19,615 28,492 2,590 
Bone, ivory and shell goods. §$ 6, 002 fAGAl 3,697 5,020 38, 542 13, 716 
Fish, dried, salted, pickled.. Ib. 1,611 1, 742 153,222 196,578 97,620 91,218 
¢ 349 330 39,088 48,714 43,679 36, 244 
CWA, CRUMOM.. tole. s,c: <Soreas $ 231 691 38,417 40,391 6,935 13, 750 
Furs, undressed............. $ Do, Li. 41,397 600 - 54 1,631 
Hides and skins, raw........ $ 21,276 - - = = = 
BTISUICS, ANIMAL ca vies cles 5 om Ib. 150 2,260 133 - 5 ss 
$ 343 13, 544 82 - 46 - 
LN EEER EShges neqreaneairs2 ade A $ 82 40 35, 731 33,514 147 > 
Albumen and egg yolk...... $ 44,105 74,999 - = = = 
1 EN TEE detent (ete Seal GERM. 2 gale $ 174 104, 788 12,679 12,877 - = 
Cotton and manufacturesof. $ 116,510) "123, 279 13,985 14, 136 144,469 155, 592 
Silk and manufactures of.... $ 40,929 22,920 16,581 15,001} 2,665,510} 3,928,504 
WeOUOl CAPDCIRG. fae eee kc ee $ 68, 274 95,321 114 249 22,570 37,208 
Fishing lines and nets....... $ - - - 2,446 18,114 43,529 
Rapiealots toee ears tote. $ 158, 907 61, 879 29 14 - 1,188 
Furniture of wood........... $ 3,098 3,462 60, 146 70,171 6,302 6, 846 
Paper and mfrs. of.......... $ 971 1,115 15, 649 17,988 21,750 22,467 
Lamps, electric, incandescent No. - - - — | 1,146,048) 1,225, 739 
$ - - ~ - 77,418 65, 244 
Chinaware and clay products §$ 2,027 3,416 8,125 7,494 390,051 243,058 
Glass and glassware......... $ 1,352 923 359 680 38, 892 23,456 
Drugs and medicinal prepar- 

BiLoUS vera ae st Seo $ 4,405 2,300 36,170 39,171 9,509 9,152 
UT PWOEKS Antanas cess dager 4 $ 4,559 11,367 5,596 11, 646 = G 
PU eg Bs ake eit n she gs» $ 126 580 288 803 40, 560 23,004 
MOVED DU Phy cos eas ig se $ 4,504 3,433 6, 235 1; 257 64,998 36,085 
SEONDUPE state, dates vs da. FRoe $ 230 443 ile Tare 2,308 272,878 127,921 
ROGUEAMIOTS, IL0-Dar-<-iacoces  $ 7,390 11,879 49,081 44,675 98,485 86,437 
Footwear, except leather and 

PROMI eae tek 5 esas ass $ 1,732 1,272 14, 836 13,945 4,584 6,457 
EG eee ER ee $ 4 - 6 17} 159, 871 177,851 
SRSUS. ) osu OE. oo cides > 2 $ _ 5,602 14, 894 10, 483 4, (01 25,895 16,818 

$ 14,471 13,820 4,983 6,915 14, 284 14,216 
$ 220 1,107 80 276 66,591 53, 360 
$ 445,929 253,625 221,411 260, 696 383,071 428, 652 
Total Imports......... $ 2,720,372) 2,521,874] 1,971,350) 1,861,793) 6,298,201 7,005, 056 
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23.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with 27 Leading Countries, other than the 
United Kingdom and the United States, by Principal Commodities, quantities 
and values, in the fiscal years ended March 31, 1924 and 1923—con. 


E.—ASIA—continued. 


Hong Kong. 


1924. 


371,842 
1,815, 226 
41,604 
46, 490 
259 


68, 765 


1,195,794 
778,216 
361 


40,347 
17,940 
61,645 


115,207 


1925. 


148,817 
763,596 
21,183 
25,892 
81 

65 
6,418 
1,740 
453 


389,244 
10/073 


3, 939 
26, 132 
9,697 
656 
19,955 
73 

750 
5,367 
336 
1,514 


200 
293 
3,211 
73,133 
1,441 
42,447 


6,908 


_ 
oo 

a 

Suk oF 
nee 


295,427 
199,629 
614 
2,087 
17,488 


1,000 
2,875 


110,483 


Cee |e eS ey (ee 


China. 
Articles. 
1924. 1925, 
Exports (Canadian). 
Wiheat...,.cacaeedene conte bush.} 5,206,820] 2,396,474 
5,043,270) 2,324,953 
Wheat flour...........0% br]. 504, 928 345, 706 
$ 2,491,066] 1,743,830 
Ale, beer and porter......... gal. 10,551 5, 948 
, $ 13, 643 7,013 
Rubber boots and shoes..... pair 6, 352 3,935 
$ 2,028 7,027 
Rubber, tives: scene... eee : 53, 658 92,282 
Ciranettes) tater ws eee lb. 30,302 2,408 
43,089 7,761 
Nene#a LOOtsac cans: se seers a - - 
Fish, dried, salted, pickled... $ 640, 167 720,683 
Mush, cannedem sy ac eeeeee $ 865 11,336 
Cattle shidesmen s0.<cteene He - - 
MGAtS tho rctetdes. nc) eee $ 1%, 609 4,735 
Butter: sce pes ee eee Ib. 363, 898 281,520 
$ 122,900 100, 253 
CMECS0 5 isu eregns = cwt. 1,137 1,195 
$ 34,346 33,850 
Milk, condensed...:........ cwt. 558 78 
$ 6, 866 827 
Cotton manufactures........ $ Bera 6,522 
Wool and manufactures of... $ 7,400 2,342 
Felt manufactures........... $ 1,298 1,392 
OSs Walle ens sito oe Mit. 221 - 
$ 4,400 = 
anroadi tics. enti ce .te eee No. 132,418 9,620 
$ 125, 628 6,270 
Planks and boards........... M ft 23,208 8,368 
$ 671,475 170, 448 
Timiberssaquare.s,..0<2 tose M ft. 9,696 6,819 
: $ 251, 797 161,829 
Wood! pul prs. eee cwt. - - 
$ * - 
Paper and mfrs. of.......... $ Byo2e 34,111 
Iron bars and rods.......... ton 769 498 
$ 21,284 11,640 
Iron pipe and tubing......... $ 301, 732 33, 692 
INaiIS | Wireber tits ook eee. cewt. 14,147 - 
; $ 51,301 = 
Machinoryiepey see... aac $ 4,236 2,114 
Automobilesss tescen sone. No. 155 96 
hi: 115, 109 77,004 
Aluminium and mfrs. of..... $ 37,731 10,765 
Lead, pig, refined, etc....... ewt. 52,530 40, 342 
: 286,022 263,772 
ING CK ele a eerlots Mto deh os ewt. - - 
$ z & 
Sthver ol lone. eae teece OZ. 3,327,316] 2,261,449 
3 $ 2,162,965) 1,541,648 
ANC EpElbers dae, o3.0x. dete ewt. 1,120 12,662 
$ 7,564 90,243 
Electric apparatus........... $ 2,024 3,059 
INS DEStOS eee ites roscien ke $ - - 
Coal ie aeclote ies eileaeen ton 9,525 - 
$ 71,950 - 
Glass and glassware......... $ 1,316 4,355 
Ammonium sulphate........ ewt. 4,710 200 
$ 13,417 550 
Cobalt oxide and salts...... lb. 14,500 18,100 
. $ 29,914 35, 745 
All other articles............ $ 357, 645 325, 836 
Total Exports (Canadian) $ | 12,998,248 7,888,187 


Japan. 

1924, 1925. 
7,058,910} 4,633, 941 
7,558,147) 6,735,859 

111,965 19,299 

570, 929 104,137 

50 = 

53 - 
43,488 1,914 
55, 972 2,260 
275, 354 70,413 
200 penta 

80 33,090 
55,444 61,044 
34,741 35,947 
1,069,979 987,005 
48,729 6,829 
11,672 13,436 

149, 362 192,089 

108,332 133,680 

464,622 556, 236 

185, 749 197,572 

Ba 462 
11,195 12,435 
6, 240 18 
77,417 461 
9,875 41,953 
34,503 3,415 
68, 687 70,608 

125, 904 98,058 

2,327,406] 1,505,158 
65, 582 11,278 
43,176 8,484 
80, 802 27,584 

2,479, 540 701,137 
43,454 23,810 

1,294,899 507,400 

527,233 871,397 
1,703,114] 2,421,824 

730,555 349,475 

25,343 334 
1,051, 924 13,699 
175,506 53, 260 

53,484 - 
208, 524 - 
67,255 23,440 
628 333 

335, 361 210,216 

821,811) 1,549,151 

310,372 369, 861 
1,689,303) 2,504,952 

10,481 2,230 
213,915 51,676 
4,576 - 
2, 5ua =, 

284,594 296, 498 
1,804,237} 1,988,139 
103,288 261,564 
296, 294 321, 322 
46,709 11,709 
368, 100 89,358 
~ 365 

125, 364 38,560 

372,634 107,595 

57,700 97,200 
116,514 201, 486 
526,817 513,334 

22,011, 088 


3,809,977) 1,707,568) 26,991,860 
ee ee ee en eS ee ee 
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23.—Import ané Export Trade of Canada with 27 Leading Countries, other than the 
United Kingdom and the United States. by Principal Commodities. quantities 
and values, in the fiscal years ended March 31, 1924 and 1925—con. 


E.—ASIA—concluded. 


British India. Ceylon. Straits Settlements. 
Articles. 
1924, 1925. 1924, 1925. 1924, 1925. 
Imports for Consumption. 
Pineapples, canned.......... lb. - 33, 840 - — | 8,180,304} 3,133,797 
- 1,906 - - 178, 734 162, 029 
Cocoanut, desiceated........ lb. = 16,000] 2,927,619] 2,846,010 1,300 cs 
$ a 1,745| 239.177| 215,916 92 a 
RICO Tae Ee s ote Son eee rele ole lb. 8,426,981] 6,607, 724 - - - - 
$ 211,427 204, 241 - - - - 
Sago and tapioca........... lb. - - 700 -— | 3,300,451} 3,467,993 
$ = 2 32 = 178,917| 136,398 
Conon beans 0.08 e ictus ewt. - - 5,090 3, 660 - - 
- - 62, 269 53, 858 - = 
EOS Pe her Pa eats Pcele eo $ 45,961 29, 849 1, 490 1,201 59, 362 76, 44¢ 
SIG ee 0a Ib. | 14,347,329] 11,222,104] 8,604,716] 7,369,430 és = 
$ 4,587,696) 3,618,341) 2,753,173) 2,453,206 = = 
Hib ber fewade sn. Sade lb. - - - —| 4,248,158} 2,350,433 
$ = = - - 1, 226,378 617,031 
Hides and skins, raw........ $ 180,778 15,134 - - - - 
Jute cloth and canvas....... yd. | 63,067,800] 60,210,771 - - - - 
$ 3,797,624] 4,168,164 - - - - 
Bags of linen, hemp, jute....  $ 140, 602 44,973 - - - = 
Pann blocker 6... das yee te - - - ~ 8,176 13,111 
$ - - - - 336, 325 675, 700 
Allother articles............ $ 310,764] 336,544 26, 163 6,131 30, 274 25,144 
Total Imports......... $ 9,274,852] 8,420,897] 3,082,304) 2,730,312) 2,010,082] 1,692,751 
Exports (Canadian). 
TSO ts, Peewee 2. ELS brl. - 19 69 - 645 - 
$ = 137 436 - 3,470 = 
Rubber boots and shoes..... pair 6,900 31, 652 450 693 2,280 1,521 
$ 5, 656 21,412 364 603 1,526 2,191 
Rubber fires. 05502502 4én4 « $ 207, 155 339, 730 42,963 51, 638 142,942 182, 720 
Salmon, canned............. ewt. 1718 4,245 954 314 7, 707 12, 604 
$ 17, 148 41,896 10, 826 3,205 71,199 111, 246 
Milk, condensed. ........... ewt. 220 - 136 - 1,048 = 
$ 2,208 - 900 = 10,450 = 
Rasoad Sieg) et facet No 44, 048 96, 304 - 50 = = 
71,300 70,408 ~ 90 = Fr 
Planks and boards.......... M ft 482 365 - = = 65 
14, 509 5,464 - - = 1,292 
“EMMDCE, SQUATC: ic occ Foal M ft 1,410 871 ~ = = 3 
$ 42,221 20,027 - = = os 
S22 U5 SCS Se ae lee eed eee $ = = - - 269, 034 206, 157 
Paper and manufactures of... $ 16,510 37,628 - - 3,367 1,253 
Books and printed matter... $ 10,324 15,561 1,098 180 3,416 7,150 
Iron pipe and tubing......... $ 25, 503 1, 422 1,454 407 10,870 9,672 
Wire, iron, woven fencing.... $ 34, 831 60, 147 - - 108 = 
Automobiles, freight........ No. 822 1,567 295 328 186 447 
$ 285, 046 560,876 101,311 119,525 60, 540 145,777 
Automobiles, passenger...... No. 4,563 5, 264 498 488 1,207 1,971 
$ 2,043,725) 2,180,964 281, tao 224 233 478, 253 765,195 
Automobile parts........... $ 145, 898 283,451 48, 250 40,326 166, 822 156, 909 
Railway cars and coaches... $ 20, 913 - - - - = 
Aluminium in bars, ete...... cwt. 932 3,385 - = = = 
$ 21,207 92,372 - - - = 
Electric apparatus........... $ 14,456 58, 347 2,970 3, 201 4 11,058 
USTs an POP ape». ei $ 2,107 1,650 898 - 18, 831 1,100 
Medicinal preparations... ... $ 34,518 20,782 - 389 = 473 
Calcium carbide............ cwt. 3,080 1, 980 36 36 110 66 
$ 10,500 7,425 135 135 375 247 
All other articles............ $ 94, 843 236, 652 1,801 9,401 39,336 43,242 
Total Exports (Canadian) $ 3,120,578] 4,056,351 445,129 453,383} 1,280,543} 1,645,682 
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3.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with 27 Leading Countries, other than the 
‘i United Kingdord and the United States, by Principal Commodities, quantitie 
and values, in the fiscal years ended March 31, 1924 and 1925—con. 


F.—AFRICA AND OCEANIA. 


Australia. New Zealand. British South Africa 
ticles. a a a eo 
a 1924. 1925. 1924. 1925. 1924. 1925, 
Imports for Consumption. 
tS) ATT. cress, creraalelereise: Ib. 219, 340 167, 683 - = Z Pa 
Sattar $ 26,129 18,408 = - = = 
nice... vec Roadtest Ib. 29/502] - 158,458 = = 169, 560 50,990 
$ 4,869 18,924 = = 15,578 3,397 
Pineapples, canned.......... lb. 106, 161 71,130 - - 240 128, 400 
$ 12,015 5,582 = = 28 8,974 
Fruits, canned, other........ Ib. T3330 45,500 - = = 135 
$ 1,234 4.080 = = ie 13 
Onions) crap resco ees $ - - 13,367 3,169 oa Ps 
POSS cama eee en eee bush - = 1,699 33 - ~ 
- - 3,433 96 - = 
Sugar not above No.16,D.S. lh. - | 26,965,412 - = = = 
- 1,472,835 - - - = 
SpICeOs 5 e:s steaks eos aeo oataeeaete $ = = - = 2,967 = 
WANES y. sss cise: cer te ote ere $ 1,307 288 - - - os 
Gum, Australian, copal, kau- 
THOU. ..canete cece ates lb. 2,016 - 53, 287 201, 689 - = 
$ « 664 - 9,738 27,868 - = 
Seeds. tonchies cee ee ene $ = - 22,997 14,388 = oy 
Furs, undressed............- $ 24, 420 3,407 5,000 —_ 20 = 
Hides and skins, raw, calf.. lb. - - 144,076 130,325 = ~ 
§ . he 25,796 35,050 = = 
Hides and skins, raw, cattle. lb. 81,174] 1,198,717] 1,797,300 586, 500 be os 
$ 11,056 150, 962 179, 026 72,440 - “= 
Hides and skins, raw, sheep. Ib. 521,063 136, 905 928,872 119,154 27, 932 A 
$ 103,597 35, 629 203,564 35, 228 5,844 - 
Hides and skins, raw, other. Ib. 183 - 309, 178 16,481 = 36,031 
$ 30 - 33,116 2,126 - 11,812 
Leather, unmanufactured.... $ 3,118 - 40 - - = 
Miurthonis 4 etiwecse sane te mictece lb. 139, 967 117,969 20,100 40,174 - ree 
$ 13,829 Pos ozit 2,400 5,801 = a 
Warned Meats ec. seen averse le lb. 56,412 40, 622 95, 962 75,129 - S 
$ 6,189 5,364 10,878 4,413 - - 
Butter sepa sen sick meee lb. - - 1,296, 707 162,848 - - 
$ = - 512,888 59,579 - - 
Cheese’, 5, sate eco ee lb. - - 7,925 - = = 
$ = - 1,647 - - - 
Grease, rough, for soap and : 
OllSW a.ceten ie selaeteeette lb. 11,566 2,705 115, 298 - - - 
$ 466 135 8,000 - - - 
Goelatine:-.feeer tence ns Ib. 28,112 41,066 43,080 38, 528 - a 
$ 7,484 11,241 13,592 U4} - - 
Sausage casings............. $ 2,643 6,216 267, 328 667, 244 - - 
Wool raw. a seetic sacs Acie, oo Ib. 1,222,171 766,340} 2,919,705 606, 921 215,840 51, 163 
$ 497,330 358, 469 812,358 230,078 71,820 21,700 
Moo) topes eens stoma <attrse lb. 346, 367 393,421 - - - - 
$ 269, 556 358, 746 - - - = 
Gumwood lumber.......... M ft. 66 21 ss = - 2 
$ 6,278 1, 845 - - - = 
Other lumber and timber... $ 3,138 30,619 - = = i 
Booxs and printed matter... $ 3,011 1,738 198 136 95 = 
Machineryiee’ gan. a settass $ 3,036 - 126 - ~ - 
Phosphate rock............. cwt. 24, 640 = ms = a “4 
) $ 6, 692 am is x “ r 
Diamonds, unset............ $ = = 2 - - 20,475 
OES sd angers da soapooE Doma $ 2,120 2,254 a ae ae ms 
Cyanide of potassium, sod- 
MINIM, CLC Lert <aesisisialetstee: = lb. 39,480 a = = = & 
$ 7,302 z E = a E, 
Atticles re-imported......... $ 4,033 9, 698 30, 226 7,248 247 11,141 
Ships Stores................ $ 8,155 8,661 12,245 6, 715 - = 
Settlers’ effects...0.0....... g 4,005 2,770 7,197 650 210 260 
All other articles............ $ 3,745 113,315 5, 928 6,429 1,601 8,372 
Total Imports......... $ 1,937,451) 2,634,713] 2,181,028] 1,189,803 98, 410 86,144 
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23.—_Import and Export Trade of Canada with 27 Leading Countries, other than the 
United Kingdom and the United States, by Principal Commodities, quantities 
and values, in the fiscal years ended March 31, 1924 and 1925—concluded. 


F.—AFRICA AND OCEANTA—concluded. 


Articles. 


Exports (Canadian). 


Wheat Asi sscnacen aehirdshh tne 
Wheat fone... O.g3ES. ey oi 
Noe STDC laa pte areal aba ewt. 
$ 
Confectionery, all kinds..... $ 
Rubber and manufacturesof $ 
BSR AIMCO osc etic so $ 
Furs and mfrs. of........... $ 
Leather and mfrs. of........ $ 
Milk, condensed............ ewt 
Cotton manufactures........ $ 
POLES RHEL EXIEESS OL- sccoicce oe egies $ 
Binder twime...............- ose 
Corsets and brassieres....... ap 
Planks and boards.......... Mit. 
Pum ber SQUALC. 52:00: 100s M HS 
BIRGORE Ss ee Bele oy aber $ 
Veneers and plywood........ $ 
Doors,sashes and blinds.... $ 
PADOt BOAT. car. ceetomias ayoisis' ose $ 
Paper; printmei WAS ve ese. sah 
Paper, wrapping............. ae 
Paper, bond and writing..... one: 
Paper, hanging or wall...... roll 
$ 
Tron bars and rods.......... ton 
Structural steel............. ys 
Iron pipe and tubing......... $ 
BrP stvOn estas) sea, 3. deters $ 
Agricultural implements..... $ 
TALON ASI. SOAR EE 
Nails, spikes, tacks of all 
i) fe ioeradate incr twigs cwt. 
$ 
ARG TEIOPY oo Ae cu sive sao oie.e $ 
Galatieiessis ), Py, Sera 
Automobiles, freight........ No 
Automobiles, passenger..... i 
Automobiles, parts of....... $ 
Aluminium manufactures.... $ 


Electric apparatus........... 
Earthenware (incl. insulators) $ 


LATE ap babe peel ore er 
Glassware of all kinds....... $ 
Paints and varnish.......... $ 
SGA Bey y bass syd des sider we 
Soda and compounds........ ae 
Musical instruments......... $ 
All other articles............ $ 


Total Exports (Canadian) $ 


Australia. New Zealand. British South Africa. 
1924. 1925. 1924. 1925. 1924. 1925. 

= = a = 712,328 541,222 

= = a - 824,188 691,198 

= = - 287 68,363 86,261 

= = = 2,506 445,965 636, 764 

= 28 - 2,210 12,581 34,661 

- 124 = 7,226 66, 821 143, 422 

7,649 12,441 126, 647 85, 861 89,903 80,139 
1,006, 827 678,067} 1,071,949} 1,902,722 599,946 830, 050 
848,721) 1,126,024 270, 853 468, 797 151,968 194,065 
11,300 3,250 87,691 65, 493 - 93 

43 5,597 162, 274 187,475 62,111 23,549 

27 10 ~ = 12, 252 6,125 

180 95 = = 124,314 64,500 

61, 087 21,595 207,127 208, 722 25, 683 26,913 
223,172 19,925 98,579 46,777 9,484 37,861 
5, 600 - = = 6, 878 4,132 

47, 600 - = = 66,338 43,627 
95, 698 66,381 69,701 75,674 1,004 400 
161,615 101, 428 110, 185 112,951 2,400 990 
42,667 25,125 5,828 8,675 8,476 8,817 
1,347,130 624, 324 246,094 297,734 257,769 262,011 
387,100 11,716 2,065 1,765 - 1,951 
1,004, 125 273,422 66, 590 46,011 - 45,763 
230, 292 103,423 16,216 78, 662 14 22,500 
110,176 88,017 49,749 44,557 152 3,672 
24, 885 6,835 143, 046 127,782 7,647 5,860 
45,913 40,195 34,356 55,230 122,836 127,875 
63, 148 16,025 217,794 215, 050 79,960 183 , 226 
320,701 89,943 878,439 833,703 358, 559 834, 232 
74,778 80,427 39,347 45,523 47,095 79, 162 
571,719 575, 094 248, 654 280, 656 376, 588 616, 835 
6,171 3,919 3,691 5,785 724 951 
70,020 43,528 37,194 48,593 8,164 11,287 
551,227 537,220 431,366 504, 270 8, 987 4,855 
93,013 84,376 64,756 76,875 1,201 847 

82 76 1,518 4,462 153 189 
3,413 2,813 87,514 243,712 8,295 9,876 

- - 890 = = oe) 

= - 104, 887 - - <= 
335,457 123,700 352, 249 254,314 26,385 22,479 
465, 587 125,739 519, 243 476,294 113, 631 10,537 
1,367,882} 1,944,153 149, 869 252,275 349,199 611,979 
140,474 74,030 56, 205 41,048 18, 874 1,331 
1,486 1,492 77, 049 50,877 11,786 1,504 
15,768 15,526 318, 607 202,120 53,548 8,614 
173,550 118,569 101, 781 111,350 8,466 9,088 
26,563 21,186 53, 685 59,190 6,412 39,966 
§,729 4,671 1,663 1,738 361 150 
2,951,437} 1,603,933 566, 750 634,423 119,996 46, 268 
17,019 7,849 9, 660 9,691 5, 295 3,696 
6,115,640} 2,489,982] 4,680,410} 5,295,420} 2,480,700) 1 662,517 
856, 222 549, 264 283,795 370, 290 606,331} 1,423,021 
430 22,015 113,787 200,886 16 = 
196,217 106, 258 206, 128 217,314 36,516 16, 854 
27,606 10, 834 56,581 25,007 74,775 95,010 
17,022 10,538 3,537 978 2,252 2,012 
138,115 82,086 24,174 8,117 16,451 12,763 
7,158 2,534 60,095 59,452 20, 8384 28,965 
12,248 17,533 8,326 2,903 79, 222 15,991 
442,500 - 122,206 = 69 157 
64, 500 - 19,324 - 6 50 
8,098 360 448 _ 4 = 
57,101 2,602 3,238 = iS = 
199, 762 198,589 87,611 103,976 3, 634 15,552 
582,704 628, 154 960,962} 1,543,237 394,511 541,588 
19,923,997] 12,037,203) 12,735,620) 15,079, 661 8,019,853) 9,276,502 
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IIl.—INTERNAL TRADE. 
1.—Interprovincial Trade. 


Canada may be divided, according to Professor James Mavor, into the follow- 
ing five economic regions, each deriving its specific character from the predominant 
occupations of its people :— 

1. The Eastern Fishing, Lumbering and Mining Region, comprising the river 
valley and the gulf of the St. Lawrence, together with the Atlantic coast; in other 
terms, the Maritime Provinces almost as a whole, the northern part of the province 
of Quebec (excluding the former district of Ungava) and a portion of northern 
Ontario. 

2. The Eastern Agricultural and Industrial Region, comprising the cultivated 
portions of the Maritime Provinces and of the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 
In the latter provinces the cultivated areas extend along the north bank of the St. 
Lawrence, and along the valleys of its tributaries within the Canadian borders. 

3. The Central Agricultural Region, extending from the Red River valley to 
the Rocky mountains and from the Canadian-United States boundary to about 
56° N. lat. 

4. The Western Fishing, Mining and Lumbering Region, comprising the western 
portion of the province of Alberta, the whole of British Columbia and the southern 
portion of the Yukon Territory. 

5. The Northern Fishing and Hunting Region, extending from the regions of 
permanent settlement northwards to the Arctic Circle and from the coast of 
Labrador to the Pacific and to the Alaskan boundary. This vast region is sparsely 
inhabited. by indigenous nomadic tribes engaged in fishing and hunting for their 
own support, for exchange with the fur-trading companies and with individual 
whalers and traders who visit some parts of the region. 


Great differences are apparent between the products of these various regions; , 


even the fisheries and lumber products of the east are quite distinct from those 
of British Columbia. The needs of the people throughout the country are met 
to a great extent by the exchange of the products of one region for those of another. 

Internal trade in Canada had its basis many years before Confederation in 
the exchange of the furs and lumber products of Quebec and Ontario for the fisheries 
and mineral products of the Maritimes. It was also thought at the time of Con- 
federation that the coal fields of Nova Scotia would furnish sufficient fuel for the needs 
of all the eastern part of the Dominion. Later, the manufactures of Ontario and 
Quebec found markets from one end of the Dominion to the other, bringing back 
in exchange the farm, mineral and other products required by large urban commun- 
ities and produced for exchange principally in western and northern regions. A 
further stimulus to the trade between east and west over the barren areas north of 
lake Superior may result from the recently increased production of the Alberta 
coal fields. 

Thus, while many of the smaller communities and areas, like the primitive 
agriculturist, produce only for their own needs and are economically independent, 
the principle of comparative advantage is seen in the increased trade between 
the economic regions of the Dominion, a trade which is principally carried on over 
the railways of the country, but also largely over its waterways. A comparatively 
new development is the inauguration of sea transport between Eastern Canada and 
British Columbia via the Panama canal. 


— 
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A monthly traffic report of the railways of Canada is published by the Trans- 
portation Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, showing, for each province 
and for the Dominion as a whole, the total revenue freight traffic of all railways, 
divided into 70 classes of commodities. The data also show the quantity of each 
class that originated and terminated in each province. The reports are of use in 
computing the imports and exports of each province for each of the 70 classes of 
commodities. For example, if the total tonnage unloaded in Alberta during 1924, 
as shown in Table 24, is deducted from the loaded tonnage, the remainder of 
4,982,707 tons represents the net exports from Alberta for the year 1924. The 
comparative figure for 1923 was 4,724,868 tons. These statistics show rail traffic 
only, a limitation which should be borne in mind in connection with the trade of 
provinces favoured with facilities for water transportation. 

Statements similar to that in Table 24 may thus be compiled for any of the 70 
commodities for which statistics are collected, showing the interprovincial trade 
by rail in these commodities. 


24.—Railway Traffic Movement of Principal Commodities in Canada and its Provinces, 
in tons, for the calendar years 1923 and 1924. 


Originating in Canada | Received from foreign Total freight 
or specified province. connections. carried. 
Provinces. 
1923. 1924. 1923. 1924, 1923 1924. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Prince Edward Island....... 95, 263 112,375 - - 95, 263 112,375 
Wayans ho. d% ssn 0s 6,502,523 5,907, 140 23,718 36, 767 6,526, 241 5, 943, 907 
New Brunswick............. 2,425,470 2,385, 135 349,279 379,729 2,774, 749 2,764, 864 
CARER RGs 925.2 eH «64,5 es Se 11,678,486} 11,515,705 6, 238, 255 4,104,274) 17,916,741) 15,619,979 
gL ee eee oe _ 22,770,918] 21,288,553] 27,151,580} 22,804,655 49,922,498} 44,093, 208 
LOR a Ws RA 4,745, 136 4,828,316 330, 205 321, 687 5,075, 341 5, 150,003 
Saskatchewan.............. 8,043, 665 6, 532, 582 261, 289 286,771 8,304, 954 6,819, 353 
D9 6 6 all waaetenee enna 7,987,487 8,396, 552 34,474 220, 241 8,021,961 8,616, 793 
British Columbia........... 4,713,453 4,182,579 406,358 347, 855 5,119,811} 4,530,434 
anna: fase 2 er ee 68,962,401) 65,148,937} 34,795,158) 28,501,979) 103,757,559) 93,650,916 
Terminating in Canada Delivered to foreign Total freight 
or specified province. connections. terminating. 
Provinces. 
1923. 1924. 1923. 1924. 1923. 1924, 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Prince Edward Island....... 160,045 154, 364 - - 160,045 154, 364 
Woysmootin. i). ce ee +s.k ass 5,851,439 5, 282, 205 283, 964 365,036 6, 135,403 5, 647, 241 
New Brunswick............. 1,513, 587 1,530, 694 1,585, 712 1,508,308 3,099, 299 3,039, 002 
Ve a See bo 13,115,926] 12,270,044 7,982,621 6,541,804) 21,098,547} 18,811,848 
ME ee ae ee 38, 228,672| 32,257,706) 17,334,312} 16,392,354 55,562,984) 48,650,060 
Cl OSA ethan, A ia haere 4,411,242 4,135,807 212,655 209, 838 4, 623, 897 4,345, 645 
Saskatchewan............ re 3,163,355 3,065, 823 537, 295 465, 833 3,700,650 3,531,656 
CU verde kas dees}: on 3, 295, 733 3,565,998 1,360 68,088 3, 297,093 3, 634, 086 
British Columbia........... 3,394,033 3,709,917 1,850,215 1, 760, 613 5, 244, 248 5,470, 530 
ee ee ere 73,134,032] 65,972,558} 29,788,134) 27,311,864) 102, 922,166] 93,284, 422 
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2.—Grain Trade Statistics. 


The Canada Year Book 1922-23 contained on pages 581 to 583 a historical 
summary of the more important points respecting the shipment, inspection and 
sale of Canadian grain under the Canada Grain Act. (See “Dominion Legislation, 
1925,” for outline of new Grain Act.) 

Movement of Canadian Wheat, Crop Year 1923-1924.—A réswmé of the 
Canadian wheat movement naturally begins with a description of the pool fed 
chiefly by the crop of the western inspection division. The wheat crop of 1923 
marketed in the western division during the crop year from Sept. 1, 1923, to 
Aug. 31, 1924, amounted to 453-3 million bushels. Other acquisitions, including 
a carry-over from the previous crop year of 5-6 million bushels, brought the stock 
of the western pool to a total for the year of 458-9 million bushels. As for distri- 
bution, out of the 363-0 million bushels which were commercially disposed of, the 
shipments to the eastern division of 140-7 million bushels and the direct export to 
Great Britain of 153-1 million bushels were the chief items. The direct exports to the 
United States were 21-2 million bushels and to other countries 30-2 million bushels. 
The total shipments from the western pool were thus 345-2 million bushels. ‘The 
wheat used by the milling companies for the manufacture of flour amounted to about 
17-7 million bushels, of which 11-9 million bushels were ground into flour for 
domestic consumption. The all-rail movement eastward from the western division, 
including shipments to the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. at Fort William, for grindings, 
was 7-0 million bushels. Lake shipments from Fort William and Port Arthur were 
283-6 million bushels, 132-8 million bushels going to Canadian ports and 150-6 
million to United States ports. The shipments to Canadian ports represent an in- 
crease of 21-7 p.c. and to American ports an increase of 25-4 p.c. over 1922-23. 
The principal Canadian lake ports were Port MeNicoll, with receipts of 19-7 million 
bushels by water, Goderich, with receipts of 14-0 million bushels by water, and 
Port Colborne, with total receipts of 62-1 million bushels, an increase of 6-9 million 
bushels over the receipts during the previous crop year. Buffalo was of chief 
importance among the United States lake ports in the handling of Canadian wheat, 
with receipts by water from Port Arthur and Fort William of 126-5 million bushels. 
The export of wheat through Vancouver, including a small shipment to the United 
States, was 53-8 million bushels, as compared with 17-8 million in the previous 
crop year. 

The seed requirements were estimated at 37 million bushels, and the stocks 
at the end of the crop year were 16-3 million bushels. 

The eastern pool received during the crop year not only the eastern crop, 
estimated at 20-8 million bushels, but also shipments from the West aggregating 
140-7 million bushels. The quantity on hand at the beginning of the crop year was 
3-5 million bushels, making, with a comparatively small importation from the 
United States, a total stock entering the eastern pool of 165-3 million bushels. 
The distribution included 9-8 million bushels carried over in store into the following 
year, 63-5 million bushels exported from the St. Lawrence ports, and 9-4 million 
bushels shipped through the winter port of St. John. -In addition, 11-5 million 
bushels were cleared for export to other countries via the United States Atlantic 
ports. The chief of these ports concerned with the movement of Canadian grain 
from both divisions were New York, with shipments of 63-0 million bushels, 
Philadelphia, with 23-2 million, and Portland, with 7-7 million. 


1For further information see the Report on the Grain Trade of Canada, issued by the Internal Trade 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Total exports from Canada to the United States for consumption amounted 
to 21-3 million bushels, to the United Kingdom 200-0 million bushels, to other 
countries 67-8 million bushels; 126-8 million bushels were shipped via Canadian 
ports and 141-0 million bushels were shipped via United States ports. Total exports 
of wheat from Canada during the crop year amounted to 289-1 million bushels. 

Table 26 shows for the license years 1922 to 1925 the number of railway stations 
at which elevators are placed, the number of elevators and warehouses and their 
total storage capacity, the figures being given by provinces for the country elevators 
of the West, and by description of elevators for the rest of the country. Tables 27 
and 28 give statistics of the inspection of grain for the fiscal years 1923, 1924 and 
1925 and for 1921-25 and Tables 29 and 30 of the shipment of grain by vessel and 
rail for 1923 and 1924. 

Tables 31_and 32 deal with the Canadian grain handled in recent years at public 
elevators in the East. 


23.—Summary of the Distribution of Grain in Canada during the crop year ended 
Aug. 31, 1924. 


Items. *| Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flax. Rye. 
a" Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
1. On hand Sept. 1, 1923— 
Infarmershandsta) ae aa 1,440,900} 16,788,000} 1,176,900 2,800 110, 200 
In public elevators in the East....... 1,059, 272 1,468, 696 930, 457 - 1, 226, 236 
In country elevators, W. Division.... 2,376,734] 1,418,017 434, 658 38,416 288, 574 
In interior elevators, W. Division.... 13,821 177,705 1,604 1,462 8,740 
In Vancouver Harb. Commrs. Elevs. 115,065 4,194 - - ~ 
In public terminals, W. Division..... 1,043, 509 210,807 199, 658 109, 420 797,563 
In private terminals, W. Division... . 442,516 304, 384 104,737 40, 447 197,435 
In: floursmillsy. 3 52 eee ae 2,440,301 607, 014 32,314 - 1, 980 
Total o.s00eee eee ee 8,932,118} 20,978,817] 2,880,328 192,545} 2,630,728 
DACTOD 1923). acaaaie chic oes ee ee 474,199, 000] 563,997,500} 76,997,800] 7,139,500 23,231,800 
3. Shipped in— 
From U.S.A. and other countries... . 423,559 185,508 2,036 454,172 14 
4. Total annual stock (sum 1, 2 and 3)...| 483,554, 677] 585,161,825] 79,880,164] 7, 786,217) 25,862,542 
5. Shipped out— 
FR OU SS SANs ac erce nn: ae eae ee tie ee 21,320,242} 5,167, 877 102,236] 3,410,314 48 
To United Kingdom via Canadian 
and USUAL portsy.o8 shee aoe 200,077,132} 27,974,820] 14,290, 867 71,536), 5,178,732 
To other countries via Canadian and 
anduU2s-A\. ports.....s.00. eee 67,792,687} 4,482,447] 1,003,064 - 2,392, 873 
otal Sash eee eee 289,190,061] 37,625,144) 15,396,167] 3,481,850 fe 571, 653 
67 Milled'consumption....2 240... 41,520,330] 7,462,563 1,031,763 1,842. 796 } 39,475 
Millediexport see ay.sek een ee 53, 958,789] 5,244,970 = ae a 97, 29, 
7. Total disposed of commercially (sum ; 
mer GO) cee ciate eas, ey 384, 669,180) 50,332,677) 16,427,930} 5,324,646 7,618,919 
Sa Used forsced:. 25... eee ae 38,597,492] 36,228, 222 6,814, 882 638, 333 1,336, 221 
9. Instore Aug. 31, 1924— 
In farmers’ hands. uate aatital rete aes 5,035,100} 31,080,000} 1,257,900 12,700 417,100 
In public elevators in the Hast........ 7,008,752] 4,642,518 265,423 49,303 140, 041 
In country elevators, W. Division.... 2,839, 631 3,090,108 432,557 39,332 330, 629 
In interior terminals, W. Division... 34,613 256,333 3,494 445 742 
In Vancouver Harbour Commission’s 
Elevator... . SOR ora apiinion. atic 112,781 112,370 TG 955 - 5, 957 
In public terminals, W. Division..... 7,505,035} 4,853,053 255, 993 113,021 1,698, 649 
In private terminals, W. Division.... 5,977 117, 188 4,371 180 6,477 
Tint flours in] cae Suge, Si Nas Ne 3,725,076 1,443, 756 107,461 - 4, 805 
Lotalwecspetstee task sake 26,266,965] 45,595,326] 2,335,154 214,981} 2,604, 400 
10. Total accounted for (sum 7, 8 and 9)..] 449, 533,637] 132, 156,225] 25, 577,966] 6,177,960} 11,559,540 


25.—Summary of the Distribution of Grain in Cana 
Aug. 31, 1924—concluded 


CANADIAN GRAIN ELEVATORS 
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da during the crop year ended 


Items. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flax. Rye. 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush, 
Bice Roa ence Onninen.. st. /cekahccsenn.., 11,902,395 225,599 808,477 524,753 557,563 
12. Grain not merchantable.............. 19,395,000) 28,230,000 4,294, 800 268, 800 1,108,500 
13. Balance—fed on farms or otherwise 
consumed in and moved out of 
Canada through other channels... . 2,723,645) 424,550,001} 49,198, 921 814,704] 12,636, 939 
ide Potal (sum 10: to18) 6.2 sad code can 483,554,677] 585,161,825 79,880, 164 7,786,217} 25,862,542 
15, Amount inspeected’..........045.ce cee 391,741,079} 84,871,260] 20,165,803 5, 382, 664 7,393, 266 
16.>P.c, of crop inspected:........60..... 82-61 15-04 26-20 75-40 31-87 
17. P.c. of commercial grain inspected. .. . 87-08 64-23 78-85 87-13 63-96 
18. Commercial grain from season’s crop 
Wi 3) ned ac chek Bone c. 401,580,468) 74,763,678} 15,880,720 4,892,910] 7,592,577 
19 c. of crop for commercial grain 
@.e. line 18 of line 2)2. ok Rb... “4 13-26 20-63 68-53 32-68 
ME VEIUIGIOM COD. cies 054 Bea cc ce. we. $ | 316,934,700) 184,857,400] 32,570,700} 12,643,900] 11,339,900 


26.—Number and Storage Capacity of Canadian Grain Elevators in the license years 


1922-1925. 


Norr.—The average capacity of railway cars for the carriage of grain is for w 
Detailed statistics of elevators for the years 1901 to 1918 


barley 1,448, flaxseed 1,168 and rye 1,306 bushels. 


heat 1,329, oats 2,072, 


are given in the 1921 Year Book, pp. 507-509, and the figures for 1919 to 1921 will be found in the 1924 Year 


Book, pp. 549 and 550. 


- ta- Ele- Ware- ‘ 
Grain Elevators. Years. ae ae. ary Capacity. 
No. No. No. Bushels. 
Country Elevators in Manitoba.................... O27 ie ee 386 701 - 22,159, 100 
NODS sen avee 385 696 - 21,970, 100 
(p27 ees 387 684 = 21,353,600 
HO On rants 389 677 - 20, 340, 600 
Country Elevators in Saskatchewan................ 12D ak ee 782 | 2,224 - 70, 181, 320 
LOOB eee 797 2,304 = 72,542, 320 
Ao See 829 2,433 - 76,199,020 
LOLI at 883 2,547 - 81,022,020 
Country Elevators in Alberta...............2..0-.. O20... PARE 357 915 - 36, 092, 000 
LOZ eects 370 936 = 36, 854, 000 
DE ere 378 948 - 36, 262,000 
1925... ..000. 406 979 = 36, 840, 000 
Country Elevators in British Columbia............ ODES, Alera 7 12 - 541, 000 
192327. 2e.8 5 12 - 541,000 
1924 Ft 5 5 - 104, 000 
1925 S.800 5 4 4 - 74,000 
Ontario Country and Milling Elevators............. 1922 Sass 2 4 - 1,840,000 
r a wea 1923 eee 3 2 4 - 1,840,000 
L9DE Se. Sere 1 1 - 40,000 
18 ic Tene, See 1 1 - 40,000 
Total of Country Elevators.................00.00.. BY) Lae 1,584 | 3,856 - 130, 813, 420 
LO2B Sn rcete 1, 559 3, 952 - 133, 747,420 
192A aM...1 1,600 4,071 - 133, 958, 620 
LOD ee ale 1,683 4,208 = 138, 316, 620 
teri MAL TOP ALOLE caress vis'slnchaneleoe es a eee 5 5 - 11,500,000 
Interior Terminal Elevators a oo : : fa a ar 
1923-24..... 5 5 - 11,500,000 
1924-25..... 6 6 - 14,000,000 
Interior Private Elevators................00000000. 102122). 5 vnc 4 6 = 005, a 
-”11922-23. .. 2 (5) 7 - 1, 620, 00 
1923-24..... 1 (11) 24 = 4,766,000 
1924-25..... 1 (10) 26 - 5, 148, 000 


1The figures in parentheses are not included in the total. 
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26.—Number and Storage Capacity of Canadian Grain Elevators in the license years 
1922-1925—-concluded. 
Sta- Ele- | Ware- 
Grain Hlevators. Years. tions.2 | vators. | houses.| Capacity. 
No. No. No Bushels. 

British Columbia Terminal and Public Elevators. .|1921-22..... (1) 1 - 1,250,000 
1922-23..... (1) 1 - 1, 250,000 
1923-24..... (1) 1 - 1, 250,000 
1924-25..... (1) 2 - 3,850,000 

British Columbia Private Elevators............... 1923--24..... (2) 6 - 410,000 
1924-25..... 4 8 - 610,000 

Manufacturing Hlevatorsn.ssjaseaaencien sc ete ttre 1924-25..... 1 10 - 1,876,000 

Ontario Terminal Glevatorsieen..ane coroner nelle tes eenein csetelels 2 32 - 53,285,000 
1923 setter 2 32 - 56,810,000 
POD AR cose ct. 2 38 - 65,110,900 
ZO sen hice 2 39 - 65,990,000 

Publi¢ Hlevators 2.04. soncratee eee Se. AEE 1922.92 3 14 24 - 34, 180,000 
ODS Meech. 14 24 - 34, 180,000 
LLL tes cope 14 24 - 34, 200,000 
LOZ5 See. 14 25 - 40,110,000 

Grand Total of Canadian Elevators...............- 1009.25 eiae- 1,559 | 3,924 - 231,633,420 
1933 crates 1,578 4,020 - 238,107,420 
LODA a oes 1,620 4,169 - 251,194,620 
1925 io ae 1,704 4,324 = 269, 900, 620 


\Including private elevators. 


2The figures in the parentheses are not included in the total. 


27.— Quantities of Grain Inspected during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1923-1925. 


1928. 1924, 1925. 
Grades of Graia. 
Eastern Western Eastern Western Eastern Western 
Divisione Division. Division. Division. Division. Division. 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Wheat Spring— 
Man. No. 1 Hard.. - 1,031,125 = 78,422 - 98,834 
Northern NOG a. - 180, 960, 225 ~ 145, 956, 792 - 60,387, 72/ 
; INOW 2 sane - 48,569, 175 = 87,772,266 = 54,490, 617 
% INOSoeecet - 30, 674, 425 - 74, (13, 602 = 52,730,049 
- INOS A oat - 4,512,525 - 16,884, 672 iS 34, 207.193 
a Novbn - 1,302, 725 - 3,839, 920 = 16, 3653634 
IN GiGarnies - 655, 350 - 1,370, 129 rs 6,616, 624 
Feed OB 2.55 Co - 188, 425 = 2,099, 937 - 2,772,630 
INGSO Rae = is 3 = = 9, 225 
Teens, Smutty— 
IN OE A Eee oo = 915,500 = 1,324,708 = 739, 280 
No grade... ee = 10, 269, 150 = 4,041, 524 = 19,942, 116 
emmned ies ink. - - c 5 5,5 
Ca Rey 54, 550 36,665 35, 580 
Svade Ree et cntets - 16,825 - 123, 926 11,081 217,435 
Commercial grades- : 
ONO feel es aa Sire cer 215, 968 5,200 38,446 18,404 369, 322 2,636 
No. 2 Geet 11,680 1,300 - 13, 244 40,189 3,953 
INO: Beta Babshecsns - - - ~ - 5,201 
No. 1 Spring - - - - - 
ING :2:008SS Pee 5,063 - - - - - 
UN G23 ieee 3,574 - - - - - 
INoigrade., li.ce. we 1,000 ~ - - = - 
Goose Ne Lance - - - - - - 
Onde ane 1,133 - 1 - = = 
EN Ge inet ober ~ - oe - - - 
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—Quantities of Grain Inspected during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1923-1925—con. 
1923. 1924. 1925. 
Geadesot Grain: Eastern Western Wastern Western astern Western 
Division. Division. Division. Division. Division. Division. 
Bush, Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Wheat, Spring 
—concluded— 
Raeiocted. 23.092. - 6,363, 700 - 7,773, 766 - 2,491,941 
No. 1 Durum - 166, 225 - 35,461 = 36,898 
oe ek eet te. - 977, 850 - 623,173 = 660, 213 
INOS Bae: wal een ee: - 1,113, 625 - 1,294, 164 = 2,083,426 
Tone: ge ara eee - 28,500 - 164, 759 = 544,247 
ey "as eae - 5,200 - 17,252 = 55, 347 
INGED s wel hy eet: - - - 2,594 = 15, 813 
Rejected.. - 383,475 - 96 , 334 - 198, 986 
Condemned Durum. = - - 1,297 - 1,318 
Durum and Spring. . - 168, 600 - 132,517 - 77,750 
Red Durum........ - 163,675 - 48,507 - 65, 889 
U.S. Durum— 
Amber No. 2..... 5,898,710 - 8,350, 865 - 15,594, 866 - 
Mixed No. 2...... 6,798,461 - 8,749, 795 - 1,059,188 - 
Durum No. 2..... 2,264, 899 = 878,000 - 89,931 - 
No..1 Mixed D...... - - - - 88, 000 - 
NOM ick. setae: - - - - 2,471,411 - 
Nor l Spring. ....'..- - - - - 104,000 - 
No. 1 Duluth Sp.... - - - ~ 1,539, 303 - 
NR Dae = - = - 270, 150 - 
No. 1 Mixed........ = - = - 973 
No: 4 Special....... - - - 4,294, 336 = 734,009 
No. 5 ae See - - - 2,500, 245 = 437,506 
No. 6 Sap PEE ee = - 2,218,860 = 303, 092 
No grade Durum.. - 296, 400 - 15,821 - 664, 166 
Smutty—Wheat and 
Ragweed......... - - - 5,266 - 1,318 
Spring and Durum.. = 180, 050 - 177, 983 = 121-237 
Wheat and Rye..... = 110,450 - 90,638 38,216 
Rejected and 
Sprouted. = 1,086, 700 - ~ = = 
Durum and Barley.. - 3,000 - 39, 502 = - 
Smutty Durum..... - 2,600 - = = = 
Wheat and Oats..... = 8,975 = 7,881 - 3,953 
Wheat and Barley.. = 3,900 - 11,849 - 1,318 
Durum and Oats. .. = 5,200 - - = 1,318 
Wheat and Wild Oats - 9.100 - 31,408 = 10, 542 
Wheat, Barley and 
i Gata. nko. coe - 1,300 - ii 1,318 
Wheat and Gravel.. 1,300 = = = 
Durum, Spring and 
EO eos ME Oks = : 7,800 - 1,300 = 1,318 
Durum, Spring and 
Oates eet we - 1,300 = = = 
Wheat and Wild 
nis, OC. ise4- 4 <.: - - - 1,297 = 
Wheat and Barley, 
etc.. = ms - 1,297 = = 
Durum, ‘Spring, ete. - - - 1,297 eS = 
Durum, Barley, ete. = - ~ 1,297 a = 
Durum and Rye.... = - - 1,274 = = 
Durum, Spring and 
Mariay.. ee). - = 1,300 % = 
Total Spring Wheat | 15,200,488) 290,255,425] 18,018,162] 357,866,886) 21,638,414 257,175,943 
Wheat, Winter— 
U.S. Hard Winter— ' 
No. 1. veeee| 1,954,773 - _ 183,852 - 
No. g 13, 243,535 - 7,772,467 - 23,201,424 = 
No. 3.. - = = a a x 
No.2 Red Hard 
Winter... a - = rd w 4 7 
White Winter— 
LSC Bi a ae - 3,900 1,110 = =y * 
No. 2.. 67,626 5,200 80,514 = 76, 608 - 
a ee 8,510 . 1, 100 - 8,853 > 
No. 1 W mtery. 2... - = = Se a a 
ND oats Ate ois = = = z Pere 
Bese i. Se eg 4,550 ~ 2,361 - 2,000 - 
No grade......... 1,300 - - - 5.335 - 
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27.— Quantities of Grain Inspected during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1923-1925—con. 
1928. 1924, 1925. 
Grades of Grain, Eastern Western Eastern Western Eastern Western 
Division. Division. Division. Division. Division. Division. 
Bush. Bush. Bush, Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Wheat, Winter—con. : 
Mixed Winter— 
INGLY ac atin aston - - 1,400 - 1,500 - 
INO cach teneicas 348, 621 - 212,858 - 297,979 - 
ON On1o seen eater 181, 784 - 66, 138 - 133, 626 - 
INO erade@ae... cs - 31,949 - 1,000 - 13, 792 - 
Rejected.......... 71,977 - 10, 664 - 57, 986 - 
Wis: Nor die - - - = = = 
Alberta Red Winter- 
ING 3.1 ere ~ 38,900 8, 685 10,412 6,985 Deal 
ING 5 Divan er eee 272,443 18,100 393, 765 D2 Lot 381, 440 11,860 
INO Sista. pene rs 177, 964 1,300 14, 559 2,68) 129, 663 2,636 
ING. 4 oan ee aac = - - - = 1,318 
Rejected.......... 47,173 - - - 16,270 - 
No grade......... 4, 788 - 1,380 - 17,924 - 
U.S. No. 1 Red 
Wanter: geese - - - - 51, 240 = 
U.S. No. 2 Red 

Winter.iccc see. 2,503,759] « - = - - = 
Rejected oa... = - = = = = 
PIUUbG yeaa eee = > S = = = 
INO erage eee ae = - = - = = 
No grade...... = = = = = = 

Commercial grades- 

Ov WWE scene = = ie fs > = 
ENOn2 WaW ion asest a = = = z: r 
Noe MG Wen seeen = - 9,220 - 32,220 - 

OS 2 WLAWiecr ten = = 2,000 = = = 
Nomi Wine genes = - 1,100 = 4,700 = 
INO; 2uRo Wises eace = = = = = = 
No grade, tough. = = = = = = 

Total Winter Wheat.| 18,920,752 67,400} 8,580,321 35,330! 24,623,397 21, 085 
Total Spring and 
Winter Wheat..... 34,121,240) 290,322,825] 26,598,483) 357,902,216) 46,261,811; 257,197, 028 : 
Indian Corn— 
No. 1 American..... 1,071 - - - 1,100 - 
No. 2 American..... 33,405, 523 - 2,606, 159 - 27, 694 - 
No.3 American..... 118, 403 - 73,63 - 26,176 - 
No.4 American..... 29,531 - 68,078 - 34,417 = 
No.3.) Mixed... - - 3, 534 - 1,275 - 
No.4 “ “ os 1,400 =. - - 1,100 am 
ve] ec ted mantra 15,597 = 24,424 = 16,121 = 
INO erade: eee snr Aire 4,600 - 36,097 = 6,221 = 
Condemned......... = = 1,400 = = = 
American, other.... = = = = = oto 
Argentine corn...... = ~ = rr = eS 
No. 2 Can. Yellow. 3,400 - - = 1,250 — 
No. 3 Can. Yellow. 6,482 - 4,570 = 3,471 - 4 
No. 4 Can. Yellow. - ~ 8,227 = = = 
No. 2 Mixed........ - - SA ys o 1,100 - ; 
No. 3 Mixed........ 4,308 - ~ - - = é 
No. 4 Mixed........ - - 1,200 = 3,000 = ’ 
Rejected............ 2,140 ~ = ~ 3,520 - : 
Nojsrade.... 502.2. - - - - 4,800 - 
Total Corn...... 33,592, 455 15,000) 2,830,554 8,000 131, 245 3,000 
Oats— : : : 
Extra INO. tiamaeenc - - - 2,074 - 2,005 
INOSSE i cn emt § - 86, 000 - 301,053 1,500 150,413 
INONZGR eee at 298,982 9, 930, 000 35,950 19,925,428 258, 259 13, 948, 253 
NODS ena eiant 728,255 15,464,000 168, 213 18,894,911 442,395 14,533,858 
Noe: 4.. aK 424,642 - 141, 803 - 505,627 - 
Feed extra No.1... - 1,520,000 - 3,119, 583 - 2,065,665 


pie ess nad cues es, 


Grades of Grain. 


Oats—concluded. 
feed No, fe... 
Weed NO. 2teee: 2x: 


INo PRAdE. 75.5... 


SERIO. 5h iiss oe, 
Oats and W. Oats... 
Oats and Rye....... 
Oats and Barley, 

GhGr. Lee ae sic, 
Oats and Barley.... 
WV Oats, cae <:. 
BAGata. seen. 
Oats and Wheat.. 
Mixed 


U.S. No.3 clipped... 
Total Oats......... 


Buckwheat— 


INO ETRE) 2 icin chee’ 
Rejected............ 


Total Buckwheat.. 


Sit lie Geis ie 
Barley and Rye..... 
Barley, Wheat, etc. 


Barley and W. ‘Oats 


Barley and Durum. 


ited and Wheat... 


Maiblot: ©. .08m. 32... 
US. No. 3.. 
Total Barley..... 


eed 
Rejected Wheat and 


BATIOG: otc 25. «ci'ss 
Rye and Wheat..... 
Rejected Oats and 
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27.— Quantities of Grain Inspected during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1923-1925—con. 
1923. 1924. 1925. 
Eastern Western Eastern Western Eastern Western 
Division. Division. Division. Division. Division. Division. 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
- 7, 256,000 - 10,674,516 - 14,561,936 
= 5, 732, 000 = 8,510,415 - 10, 587, 034 
216,088 618, 000 36, 050 1,788, 509 436, 069 2, 264, 210 
168,539 10,332,000 96,500 2,110,098 201, 760 Wg tlontos 
= 8,000 - 10, 273 1,800 8,022 
= = = - 4,150 ~ 
- 22,000 - 270,302 - 196, 539 
= 10,000 = 4,063 - 4,011 
= = - 4,080 - - 
- - - 4,123 - 2,005 
- 16,000 - - - - 
- 12,000 - - - 2,005 
- 8,000 - 20,479 - 10, 028 
- 1, 146,000 - 1,073,098 - 324,017 
- - - - - 2, 005 
3,000 3,000 - 6,000 
951, 266 - 12,604 - - - 
1,500 - - - - 
2, 789, 272 52, 163, 000 491,126 66,713,005) 1,851,560 66, 381,159 
454,785 - 124, 761 - 760, 792 ~ 
5, 989 - 14,331 - 45,898 - 
13, 632 - 2,128 - 110,191 - 
5, 329 - - - 21,087 - 
479, 735 11, 0001 141, 220 10,0001 937, 968 44,0001 
1,546 - - - - - 
11,690 - 2,250 6,000 1,464 
116,092 20,275 32,216 13, 242 30,061 8, 783 
143,482 8, 838, 150 86,968 7, 785, 838 295,022 8, 295, 298 
71, 348 3,159,400 16,875 5,372,204 251,518 7,629,273 
- 915,250 - 2,686,089 = 3,999,074 
40,976 1,099, 550 3, 050 2,050, 809 34,961 2,216,178 
1,250 4,055,450 - 1, 414, 454 4,000 9,677,116 
¥ © = 1,454 2,928 
= 2,875 2 2,962 = = 
a * - 1,421 = = 
: 72,275 = 237, 763 = 693, 836 
. 1,475 - - - - 
- 2,950 - 11,710 - 2,928 
= 1,475 = 1,475 = = 
386, 384 18,170,125 141,359 19,579, 422 621,562 32,526,878 
- 2,608,050 - 217,491 - 192,938 
- 6,711,075 23,908 4,765,393 140, 100 4,509, 750 
- 543,375 1,387 788, 851 22,756 664,125 
- 762,900 - 899, 233 2,227 590, 625 
- 1,007,325 - 613, 382 1,377 1,302,000 
- 4,050 - - - 2,625 
- 2,700 = = 
= 165, 750 = 173, 094 = 64,313 
- 1,350 - = as 3 
— 20,175 2 9,098 = 1,312 


1No grade given. 
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27._Quantities of Grain Inspected during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1923-1925—concluded. 

1923. 1924. 1925. 
Grades of Grain. 
Eastern Western Eastern Western Eastern Western 
Division. Division. Division. Division. Division. Division. 
Rye—concluded. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Rye and Barley..... = 4,050 - 17,328 - 2,625 
Rye and W. Oats... = 1,350 = 14,345 - 1,312 
Rye, all grades..... 97, 740 11,832, 150 - 13,341 - - 
No WULS wRive.c-- 14,828, 486 - 6, 748, 912 - 21,434 - 
No. 2 U.S. Rye..... - ~ - =|, 21,978,513 - 
Total Rye........ - - 6,769, 207 7,511,556] 22,161,407 7,381,625 
Flaxseed— 
Nos LNW. Gaucher - 3,056,850 - 3,715,700 - 4,451,041 
INO 42 OAWe ws aegeeeee - 518,550 - 457,779 - 2,219, 213 
No. 3 C.W ie = 59,100 - 140,942 = 754, 647 
No grade............ - 115,325 - 24,822 - 247,726 
Rejected ..2.4... a: - 29,850 - 39, 600 - 20,644 
Condemned......... - 2,225 = = = 1,147 
Fake Flaxseed...... - - - - - - 
Flaxseed and Buck- 
tw ie aitis-stots eve reisiers - b 1,100 - - - - 
Total Flaxseed... ~ 3, 783,000 = 4,378, 842 - 7,694,418 
Peas, all grades....... 13,164 ~ 27,082 - 19,516 - 
Screenings............ ~ 215,000 - 277,000 - 284, 000 


28.—Quantities of Grain Inspected during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1921-1925. 


Eastern Division. 


Cactus Western Grand 
Kingston. | Peterboro. | Toronto. | Montreal. Total. Division. Total. 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush, Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Wheat..... 1921 - - 2,087,539] 10,121,433) 12,208,972 185,338,750) 197,547,722 
1922 = = 602,774| 25,089,749] 25,692,523) 221,132,175 246, 824,698 
1923 = = 1,438,116] 32,683,124] 34,121,240] 290,322,825 324,444,065 
1924 = - 839,756) 25,758,727| 26,598,483! 357,902,216) 384,500,699 
1925 - - 1,543,146] 44,718,665) 46,261,811] 257,197,028] 303,458,839 
Cornice: 1921 = = = 314,820 314,820 2,000 316, 820 
_ 1922 - - 5,355) 51,886,116} 51,891,471 5,000} 51,896,471 
1923 - ~ 16,330] 33,576,125) 33,592,455 15,000} 33,607,455 
1924 - - 24,959] 2,805,595) 2,830,554 8,000) 2,838,554 
1925 - - 40,946 90,299 131, 245 3,900 134, 245 
Osts:.2....1921 - - 643,412] 1,783,041] 2,426,453] 65,662,000) 68,088,453 
1922 - - 241,140 31, 233 272,373) 70,528,000) 70,800,373 
1923 - - 453,398 2,335,874 2,789,272} 52,163,000) 54,952,272 
1924 - - 154,113 337,007 491,120] 66,713,005) 67,204,125 
1925 - = 706, 251 1,145,309 1,851,560| 66,381,159] 68,232,719 
Buckwheat 1921 - - 145,506 - 27,762 173, 268 - 173,268 
1922 - = 262,262 70, 263 332,525 - 332,525 
1923 - - 333,575 146,160 479,735 11,000 490,735 
1924 - - 125,540 15,680 141, 220 10,000 151, 220 
1925 - - 715,921 222,047 937,968 44,000 981,968 
Barley..... 1921 - - 237,868 605 , 588 843,456) 13,655,400} 14,508,856 
1922 = - 189,040 370,482 559,472] 14,880,600) 15,440,072 
1928 = - 127,337 259,047 386,384] 18,170,125] 18,556,509 
1924 = - 34,659 106, 700 141,359] 19,579,422} 19,720,781 
1925 - - 145, 208 476,359 621,562] 32,526,878] 33,148,440 
S/S pqocaaae 1921 = = 333,318] 5,627,016} 5,960,334] 2,967,500} 8,927,834 
1922 = = 97,431) 6,969,087] ~ 7,066,518) 3,966,525) 11,033,048 
1923 Z = 87,090] 14,839,136] 14,926,226) 11,832,150) 26,758,376 
1924 = - 14,528] 6,754,679] 6,769,207} 7,511,556] 14,280,763 
1925 = - 160,992} 22,000,415} 22,161,407 7,331,625] 29,493,032 
Flaxseed. ..1921 - - = = & 5,036,375} 5,036,375 
1922 = ca - - - 3,832,400} 3,832,400 
1923 = = = - - 3,783,000} 3,783,000 
1924 = = - - - 4,378,842} 4,378,842 
1925 = = - - - 7,694,418! 7,694,418 


one. 
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28.— Quantities of Grain Inspected during the fiscal years ended March 31, 


1921-1925—concluded. 
: Eastern Division. Western Grand. 
Grains. : Division. Total. 
Kingston. | Peterboro. | Toronto. Montreal. Total. 

Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
PEAS... =e koe! = - 2,000 1,000 3,000 = 3,000 
1922 - - 10,781 - 10,781 = 10,781 
1923 - = 13,164 - 13,164 - 13,164 
1924 - - 27,082 - 27,082 - 27,082 
1925 = = 19,516 - 19,516 - 19,516 
Screenings .1921 - - - - - 455,000 455,000 
1922 - - = - = 484,000 484, 000 
1923 = = = - - 215,000 215,000 
1924 - = - - - 277, 000 277,000 
1925 - = - - - 284,000 284,000 
Total. 24) 1921 - - 3,449,643) 18,480,660) 21,930,303) 273,127,025] 295,057,328 
1922 - - 1,498,783) 84,416,880) 85,825,663) 314,828,700) 400,654,363 
1923 - - 2,469,010) 83,839,466] 86,308,476) 376,512,100) 462,820,576 
1924 - - 1,220,637) 35,778,388] 36,999,025) 456,380,041) 493,379,066 
1925 - - 3,331,975! 68,653,094) 71,985,069) 373,462,108] 443,447,177 


29. Shipments of Grain by Vessels from Fort William and Port Arthur for the navi- 


gation seasons 1923 and 1924. 


1923. 1924, 
Kinds of Grain. To To To To 
Canadian | American i dees Canadian | American 3} a 
ports. ports. Be a ports. ports. SupMen ve. 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
i ET) ee Rane ee ae 119,184,442) 124,972,770)244,574,918!| 109,850,211} 89,514,984) 199,365,195 
OI Seer rei coc fe ea ad Rina 24,069, 704 4,284,999) 28,514,7022) 29,903,498} 11,579,199] 41,482,697 
| GIS oe te = crag mama EE 9°893,575| 4,291,625} 14,185,200] 9,402,594! 13°134/581| 22'537,175 
Bbaxseedss..decs..c0ran. «be. het 598, 253 2,535,817 3,134,070 1,028,407 2,960,963 3,984,370 
PEG Ore y Sie ea ms Stee a aio a SE 2,140,952 4,300,077| 6,459, 7208 1,968 , 954 3,114,451 5,083,405 
WPOUAD  caviecae vai Ha: 155, 886,926) 140,385,288] 296,868,610) 152,148,664) 120,304,178) 272,452,842 
MARCO PTAINS, occ dee ae lb.} 89,161,694} 90,049,208} 180,308,636) 55,686,305} 85,925,185} 141,611,490 
PeSCONILS... Srea.c.isy.:. «i ton 52,766 82,377 135, 148 47,070 80,085 127,155 


l[ncludes 222,143 and 195,563 bush. wheat shipped direct to Europe and lost in wrecks. 
2Includes 159,999 bush. oats lost in wrecks. 
3Includes 18,691 bush. rye shipped direct to Europe. 


30.—Shipments of Grain by Vessels and all-rail route from Fort William and Port 
Arthur for the crop years ended Aug. 31, 1923 and 1924. 


Kinds of Grain. 
Wheat— 
Nast Marder, oii aes 
Wo. 2 Northern,......03 9% 
No. 3 Northern........... 
Sundry grades............ 


Total Wheat....... 


LES en Sealy Al ep AS ee a 


Ce hs) 


1922-23. 1923-24, 

Vessels. Rail. Total. Vessels. Rail. Total. 

Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
194,332 15,082 209,415 b27 2,072 7,199 
161,163,188] 10,403,003} 171,566,191) 121,658,065 1,352,152} 123,010,217 
42,246,139 2,654,096) 44,900,235) 62,270,524 1,133,044] 63,403,568 
17,452,613 3,555,095} 21,007,707} 64,423,727 3,564,031] 67,987,758 
8,761,972 1,796,027} 10,557,999) 26,558,361 1,756,605} 28,314,966 
229,818,244] 18,423,303] 248,241,547] 274,915,804) 7,807,904) 282,723,708 
20,051,015 6,235,265! 26,286,280} 44,746,306 4,042,063] 48,788,369 
13,983,057 1,823,377} 15,806,484] 12,816,390 2,066,870) 14,883,266 
2,007,798 680,830 2,688,628 4,063,251 364,258 4,427,509 
11,466,293 11,674; 11,477,967 5,707,443 65,066 5,772,509 
277,326,407) 27,174,449] 304,500,856) 342,249,194] 14,346,161] 356,595,355 

lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
16,408,720] 10,604,060} 27,012,780) 18,586,735 9,243,970]. 27,830,705 
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31._Canadian Grain handled at Public Elevators in the East, by crop years ended 
Aug. 31, 1919-1924. 


Mixed j 
Total Mixed 
Years. Wheat. Oats. | Corn.} Barley. | Flaxseed.| Rye. oe othee Gia. ay 
ReEcEIPTS. Bush, Bush. |Bush.| Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
1918-1919...| 133,693,991]10, 180, 477/27, 909|16,552,857 807,145 891,273 — | 161,653,652 - 
1919-1920...} 141,641, 693]17, 091,582 - 12/315, 737 225,152! 1,170,346 — | 172,444,510 
1920-1921...] 99, 222) 988 56,920,476 — 115,122,141 933,160} 1,322,315 - | 173, 520, 380| 445, 796 
1921-1922...| 120,870, 258|50, 187,467 - 16, 365, 929) 1,170,635) 2,270,964 - | 190,865, 253 
1922-1923... 195,912, 085 32,097, 720 - 14/790, 852 501,979} 3,418,010 - | 246,720,646 - 
1923-1924...) 228,719, 604/49, 154, 956 — |15,562,501 653,807} 3,377,790 - 292/468, 658 - 
SHIPMEN'S. 
1918-1919...| 131,576,569} 9,142,955|27, 909/15, 169,320 807,145 391,272 - | 157,115,170 - 
1919-1920...| 137,325,174/16,851,459 — {11,978,427 203,521; 1,170,340 - | 167,528,921 - 
1920-1921...] 98,073, 242)52,455,177 — {14,707,981 870,279} 1,298,940 ~ | 167,405,619 - 
1921-1922...}| 119, 186,498]49, 098, 234 — {16,273,586} 1,156,145] 2,262,807 -— | 187,977,270 - 
1922-1923...] 194,426, 412/30, 625,863 — 113,832,147 489,529) 2,191,775 — | 241,565,726 - 
1923-1924...| 216,711,059)44, 512,029 — |15,297,057 604,501] 3,237,745 — | 280,352,391 - 


32.—Canadian Grain handled in Public Elevators in the East, by classes of ports, 
during the crop year ended Aug. 31, 1924. 


Ports, Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flaxseed. Rye. Total. 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Georgian Bay Ports— 
Ong tland tare seer eareae 398,503 82,679 62,258 - 625,493] 1,168,933 
Receipts—Water GA te aa ner: 60,760,047] 22,006,036] 4,100,737 384,352 54,957) 87,306,129 
OCA tas Samer errant ao ale arene 61,158,550] 22,088,715 4,162,995 384, 352 680,450} 88,475,062 
Shipments—Rail.......... 59,996,429] 19,447,826] 4,029,086 384,349 680, 450 84. 538,140 
IMIS tOLe erga aa at te 1,162,067] 2,640,858 133,899 - - 3,936,824 
Lower Lake Ports— 
On bland: Hota cae. sony 148, 748 70,678 181,514 - 59,281 460,221 
Receipts—Rail........... 220,039 285,509 - - - 505,548 
Wratetinscaeee 54,926,435 4,768, 239 2,151,192 = 886,691) 62,732,557 
POtaI neon eee re 55,295, 222 5,124,426 2,332,706 - 945,972} 63,698,326 
Shipments—Rail.......... 13,408,618 1,219,880 155,513 - - 14,784,011 
Watery. ccnees 39,537,373] 3,859,187] 2,167,324 - 883,527} 46,447,411 
imiStorevtare anes 2,349,222 45,344 9,869 - 62,445 2,466,880 
St. Lawrence Ports— 
Onvelandoey ey ects we omen 512,021 1,315,339 683,456 - 541,462} 3,052,278 
Receipts—Rail............ 29,498,489] 4,181,877} 1,707,857 318 871} 35,389,412 
Water... s un 50,405,440} 8,542,857) 4,407,665 219,834 369,130] 63,944,926 
Bata lence ern eneres 80,415,950} 14,040,073 6,798,978 220,152 911,463} 102,386, 616 
Shipments—Rail.......... 8,759,566} 4,857,397 686, 159 220,152 3,187) 14,526,461 
Water........ 68,005,523} 8,055,489] 5,912,926 é 894,419] 82,868,357 
PAS COLOT ee coe rine 3,650,832 1,127,164 199,882 - 13,853 4,991,781 
Seaboard Ports— 
On Hand a ree - = 3,229 - - 8,229 
Receipts—Rail............ 9,296,216) 3,818,377) 1,679,165 - 637,969} 15,426,727 
EROtal vss cere co c ee 9,296,216) 3,813,377) 1,682,394 - 637,969} 15,429,956 
Shipments—Water........ 9,296,216] 3,813,372] 1,679,167 - 637,969] 15,426,713 
TCS Ee or - - 1,854 - - 854 
UmpStores.... Seetes wcrc are - - 1,375 - - 1,375 


3.—Marketing of Live Stock and Animal Products. 


The estimated value of farm live stock in Canada in 1924 was about $640,000,000, 
or two-thirds of the value of field crops grown during the year. In gross value 
of product the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, which is dependent 
chiefly on animal husbandry for its materials, has during recent years been one of 
the most important single manufacturing industries in Canada. 
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The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained on pages 594 and 595 a historical 
description of the development and present position of the live stock industry in 
the Dominion, with statistics of farm animals from the decennial censuses, 1871 to 
1921. A summary of this data is given in Table 33. 


33.—Animals on Farms and Killed or Sold by Farmers in Canada, by censal years, 


1871-1921. 
= Animals on Farms. Animals killed or sold and wool gold. 
Tears. 
Cattle. Sheep. Swine. Cattle, Sheep. Swine. Wool. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. Lb. 
2 9. jf Ween toe een 2,484, 655 3,155,509 1,366,083 507, 725 1,557,430 1,216,097 11, 103,480 
1884, See 3, 382, 396 3,048, 678 1,207,619 657, 681 1,496,465 1,302,503 11,300, 736 
Ei) Dee ee 3,997,023 2,563, 781 1,733,850 957, 737 1,464,172 1,791, 104 10,031,970 
19015... 25. | 5,446,944 2,510,568 2,332, 902 1,086, 353 1,329, 141 2,497, 636 10,550, 769 
ph? Wd Se ee 6, 649, 982 2,227,916 3,691, 235 1,752, 7922 949,0392) 2,771, 7552 6,933, 955 
107 ee fe 8,391,424 3,196,078 3,324, 291 1,616,6262| 1,027,9752 1,779,3392] 11, 338,268 


1Census taken as of June 1, while previous censuses were taken earlier in the year, so that a greater 
number of young animals are included in 1911 and 1921. 

2Animals slaughtered on farms were not included. Following figures are comparable with data given 
for the previous years (the 1911 amounts are partly estimated):— 


Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
LT er al on ae =e en oe 1,915,059 1,097,015 4, 282, 624 
LL DS see FO ih EO Sei wine oe 2,095,959 1,217,993 2,972,413 


In Table 34 are given statistics showing the index numbers of animals on farms 
for the years 1918 to 1924, expressed as percentages of the average numbers for 
the quinquennium 1911-1915. 


34.—Index Numbers of Animals on Farms in Canada, calendar years 1918-1924. 
(Average Number for 1911 to 1915==100.) 


Animals on Farms. 


Years . 
Milch Other a 
Horses. Cows. Cattle Sheep. Swine. 


128-0 133-2 176-4 145-6 125-8 
130-1 133-6 177-2 163-2 118-5 
120-6 132-0 164-5 177-5 103-1 
135-2 140-7 175-4 175-3 114-5 
ae 129-4 141-0 161-9 155-7 114-8 
ES testa eR ee ly. o., La Gyles MNS ARih ss 125-2 137-8 151-5 131-4 129-2 
ENTRANTS ERR rare tictic orden. cee ee ee a 127-3 140-3 155-4 128-1 148-6 


Live Stock Marketings, 1924.—The number of cattle marketed at live stock 
yards showed a steady advance and the marketing of hogs a very substantial increase 
in 1924 over 1923, which was also arecord year. Cattle marketed numbered 872,932 
in 1924; 830,898 in 1923; 862,203 in 1922 and 688,104 in 1921. The number of 
cattle sold was slightly less in Eastern yards than in 1923, but this was more than 
offset by increased marketings in Western Canada. The total numbers of hogs 
marketed were 1,311,362 in 1924; 1,031,656 in 1923; 835,773 in 1922 and 681,427 
in 1921. The increase was shared in by all centres except Montreal. Marketings of 
calves also increased, but sheep sales have fallen from 598,305 head in 1920 to 440, 
065 in 1924. 

Data similar to those in Table 24 show that, with regard to the interprovincial 
movement of live stock, Saskatchewan was the largest shipper of cattle to other 
provinees in 1924. This province shipped a total of 204,713 head, 188,654 going 
to other provinces and 16,059 being for export. Manitoba received 174,572 head 
from Saskatchewan. Manitoba was also a heavy shipper, sending 50,745 head for 
export and 119,511 to other provinces, a total of 170,256. Alberta shipped 151,960 
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head, 4,239 ior export and 147,721 to other provinces. Manitoba received 50,573 
head of the Alberta shipments. Total receipts of cattle in Manitoba from other 
provinces amounted to 225,145, while Ontario received 142,949 head. 

The number of live stock marketed in different ways, through stock-yards, 
through the packers, or by direct shipment for export, is given for the calendar year 
1924 in Table 35. In Table 36 are given the statistics of the number of animals 
marketed through the stock-yards in 1924 by grades. The disposition of the live 
stock so marketed is given in Table 37. 


35.—Live Stock Marketed through Stock-yards, Packers, etc., in several Provinces of 
Canada, calendar year 1924. 


Live Stock. Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. an Alberta. | Total. 
No. No. No. No. No. No, 
Cattle— 
Lotal to stock=yardsinege ee cee 225002 320, 728 84, 566 191,773 223,495 843, 134 
Diréctito packércaa.d waeee ae ee 4,482 8, 280 217 5,094 29,513 47,586 
Direct tovexpontas..sdie saci ippaeas iPaaAl 53, 641 674 10, 232 18, 182 84, 300 
Totaly: cast cenit 28,625} 382,649 85,457) 207,099) 271,190} 975,020 
Calves— 
Total toistock-yardsees a. a eeeee 62,921 151, 252 12, 656 21,979 29,951 278,759 
Direct to packersnaee eae 11,123 41,933 ~ 762 9,201 63,019 
Direct torexportgasecc cveck eee 681 11,911 33 273 503 13,401 
Total, Q90hit x01 63. See 74,725) 205,096 12, 689 23,014 39,655} 355,179 
Hogs— 
Total-toistock-yardsi2.. 44. aeae ee 81,100} 561,564) 174,010} 273,229} 210,181) 1,300,084 
Dizectitopackersy aden eitaas 32,089] 1,206,886 41,811 86, 635 413, 877] 1,781,298 
IDINCCT UOLEXDOr are canna eee nner 231 3,495 174 994 8,015 12,909 
Lotalrxan erect nncee | 113,420] 1,771,945] 215,995 360,858} 632,073) 3,094,291 
Sheep— 
Motal-torstock=yardsiosese sees 154,994} 174,450 18,971 24,515 54,085} 427,015 
Direct to packers... ames ee 23,396 14, 030 Boe Ditto 15,610 56, 103 
Directtovexpor tosaanteeen ere eet 89 2,383 2 - 64 2,488 
Total... 3... Poteee eee 178,479} 190,813 19,325 27,230 69,759) 485,606 
Store cattle purchased.,...........:.... 1, 823 90,478 16,168 8,012 38, 533 155,014 
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36.—Grading of Live Stock Marketed at the Stock-yards of Canada, by Provinces, — 


calendar year 1924. 


Grades of Live Stock. Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. Rea? Alberta. | Total. 
Cattle— No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Steers, 1,200 lb. and up............. - 40,018 25353 6,886 14, 572 63, 824 | 

Steers, 1,000-1,200 Ib..... Good..... 1,077 30;499 6, 196 12, 267 22,180} ~72,219 

Common. 355 7309 2, 204 6,836 8,612 25, 362 

Steers, 700-1,000 Ib........Good..... 1,257 34,449 4,229 5, 947 7,238] 53, 120 

: Common. 1,827 18,715 2,536 4,786 4,560 32,424 

Sei Or dey. tik ets hee Good seen 111 34,615 5,976 12, 620 17,272 70, 594 
Hair ss sae 933 16,777 4,347 11, 169 8, 643 41,869 — 

Common. 971 10,936 4,162 9,566 5,715 31,350 

COWS meairich dashed nets Good..... 1,736 32; 616 9,597 20, 454 27, 668 92,071 

Common. 4,730 38, 360 7,363 13,695 15,390 79, 538 

IS Cll arenes reaper ance Goodsa. 183 4,368 1,005 1,497 1,063 8,116 

Common. 2,415 8,496 - 971 1,514 1,596 14,992 

Canners and cutters................. 5, 992 15,785 6, 687 10, 959 8, 383 47,806 

GI opocrit Unar aOsecRO On 6 a AABAE i) 29 393 409 118 1,024 

Stockers, 450-800 Ib....... Good achat 159 7,169 5,276 12, 929 17,997 43,530 

Bairiee. fe 255 5,065 5, 724 IBY YAY 15,259 40, 040 

Feeders, 800-1,100 lb....., Good aan 20 IJ, 132 8, 604 23,111 29, 180 72,047 

a : pehairsyeae 213 3, 030 6,099 15, 744 12,150 37, 236 
Unclassvfieds pesto rastde vous «as cclaces 263 1,319 844 7, 647 5,899 15,972 | 

Dotal hiccatetcll pac ac lbiw. 22,572| 320,728 84,566] 191,773] 223,495] $43,134 
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36.—Grading of Live Stock Marketed at the Stockyards of Canada, by Provinces, 
calendar year 1924—concluded. 


Grades of Live Stock. Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. ae Alberta. | Total. 
Calves— No. No. No. ‘No. No. No. 
ee Ec A nt oe See cos ee 781 42, 667 12,648 21,365 29,776) 107,237 
POE RA a ne Be en ce 8's a4. ha: aes 28, 653 97, 304 - 97 98 126, 152 
VER EItatS nen poe RE aoe Eee ements 83,477 11,237 - 40 74 44,828 
PPAGERE NOU So Sc ccastix ene ae nah sees 10 44 8 477 3 542 
UTED EY See aay Wiener were ats Spree 62,921; 151,252 12, 656 21,979 29,951} 278,759 
Hogs— 
Parole Clalit (Olle i, See | a ne oe 7,817 137, 101 8,548 8,902 6,828 169,196 
hickssmOotine sats. ieee as cee 29,133 293, 287 96,572 147,718 148, 496 715,206 
EleIEG Ir, - SAE Sc ie 8 aes 2,917 20, 338 1p Ss) 17, 248 10,094 58, 150 
Y Ee eh CREE Spl ot 5 preaaeine 2 ee 562 2,256 1,759 5, 294 1,659 11,530 
SHOpEMOSs Fee ok. ShOR Ae bees nl 34, 744 83, 560 87,931 51, 739 14, 658 222,632 
Lights and feeders....32..<.......4. 2,691 8,482 10,857 17,920 14, 699 54, 649 
VEY ESS Aas ee SAR A a eeeetce bene Pts 269 212 229 584 538 1,832 
Sate Shay gig CSE eee ert eerayr ess 635 3,198 7,002 14,150 6, 289 31,274 
Sows, DED ch ee hg Et cee eee 2, 226 1D 215 Soc 6,077 3,451 27,140 
tere tes. Set ats Soe eee shone 90 730 247 477 310 1,854 
ROT CieE Hine tens Y.,. .. cts yneereioe 16 185 141 3, 120 8,159 6, 621 
WOtAINR e2c GSP ee ee 81,100) 561,504) 174,010) 273,229) 210,181) 1,300, 084 
Sheep and Lambs— 
bret oe eee ee DS Good sxte.cs 96, 320 138,956 eh Bw 12,070 24,915} 284,582 
Common 46, 235 12,180 2,719 2,514 837 64, 485 
Seo ede ge Se oe Heavy..... 314 Deioo - 18 103 3,188 
Lieb) boas 6,813 16,874 2,684 6, 690 18, 660 51,721 
Common... 6,312 8,305 152 1,039 1, 758 12,166 
Unclassified = 382 495 2,184 7,812 10,873 
Eptaver..) eee ee See 154, 994 174, 450 18,971 24,515 54, 085 427,015 


37.—Receipts and Disposition of Live Stock at Principal Markets in Canada, calendar 


years 1923 and 1924. 


1923. 1924. 
Markets and Classification. Sheep Sheep 
Cattle.| Calves.| Hogs. | and |Cattle.|Calves.| Hogs. | and 
Lambs. Lambs. 
Toronto— No. No. No. No. No. No. No. ‘No. 
Recemts:( Total )n...<....20a- p2.0e 336, 144] 85,787] 377,043} 192, 640| 326,918) 96,955} 465,975) 181,984 
pmpments. (Total)... 1mey.-8s 0% 338, 323| 85,365] 378,502} 188,003] 326,529) 99,131) 472,935) 181,654 
1. Can. Packing Houses......... 212,286] 48,646) 341,639] 125,199] 192,054) 57,989 443, 045) 133,020 
2.-Loeal Butchers: ic. 4c. 2. oe 27,370} 29,081) 26,850} 48,265] 34,515) 28,367} 20,995) 41, 187 
5 Country omits. sis cade e sos 57, 981 2,866 6,521) 14,368} 48,507 2,743 5,992 7, 200 
A. Other Stock-yards............ 3, 504 181 3,492 171 1, 657 258 2,784 49 
rg Ube) 5) 4.01: ee 3,043 4,591 - - 2,122 9,774 119 113 
6. Overseas Exports............. 34, 139 = - -| 47,674 - = 851 
jb ope (Pt. St. Charles)— 
Recourse (TOCA). cc. om See 32,548! 58,145] 144,210) 109,057) 37,942} 69,596] 133,835) 123,009 
Shipments (Total).. 30,861] 55,836] 134,623] 106,600} 34,020) 65,440} 127,569) 121,119 
1. Can. Packing Houses. Farstee enn 23,959| 42,702] 123,346] 87,869] 23,650) 48,113} 116,365] 100,875 
2) Sooval Butchers. 2.0... Ye be 6,540} 12,769) 11,087) 15,376 9,481} 17,188) 11,135} 15,371 
Rtg ge ft) hs a er 283 19 190 538 342 4 69 2,430 
4, Other Stock-Yards........... 57 91 - 985 - 39 - 2,443 
iG Beek. SOXPONUS Aris og sihas soles 22 255 - 1,832 - 96 - 
6. Overseas Exports............. - - ~ - 547 - - - 
Montreal (East End)— 
BRABOIS LU OUBLYS 55 saaytaninae - 24,771) 48,949] 57,941] 58,384) 24,790} 52,581] 63,688) 46,454 
Shipments (Total).......005.0... 25,238] 48,737| 57,105} 58,337] 24,841) 52,933} 64,723] 46,644 
| 1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 9,490| 10,427 7,776] 22,184) 10,637] 14,072) 11,765} 18,214 
2. Laval Butehers.. >. 2 oe. 8.. 13,638] 36,555} 49,107) 26,339] 11,447] 37,603) 52,467) 25,067 
BR, AUREL Y: EF ORY, Gh acs cco oF? 2,013 6 222 400} 2,245 15 331 757 
4. Other Stock-yards............ 28 1,749 - 5,116 512 1,049 160}) "2, 236. 
ee eoaorte. A Bs ks - - - 4, 298 - 194 - 380 
6. Overseas Exports............. 69 - - - - = ~ - 
1To Newfoundland. 
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37.—Receipts and Disposition of Live Stock at Principal Markets in Canada, calendar 
years 1923 and 1$24—concluded. 


1923. 1924. 
Markets and Classification. Sheep Sheep 
Cattle. | Calves.| Hogs. and | Cattle.| Calves.| Hogs. and 
Lambs. Lambs. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Winnipeg— 
Receipts (Total)...... SUSIE: 282,218] 34,380) 248,792) 36,020) 296,205} 387,177] 372,053) 32,022 
Shipments (oval) ewasesseteee ie 285,283) 34,082] 245,616] 36,611] 292,341] 37,024] 371,980} 31,741 
1. Can. Packing Houses....... .--} 185,291} 19,819] 210,117) 27,321) 163,226) 21,381) 330,958) 22,405 
2 WocaliButehers, eta ate 6,940} 8,260} 2,434) 2,088) 9,532) 10,753) 3,928) 4,837 
on Counthy. OIDs: beeen en cee 42,748 3,271] 20,532 7,202} 45,5438 3,541} 20,404 4,236 
4. Other Stock-yards............ 27,316 443) 12,533 - 23,217 668} 14,587 263 
5. U.S... Exportee.scencacha sete 63, 302 2,289 - = 46, 234 681 2,103 - 
6. Overseas Exports...........). 9,636 - - - 4,589 - - - 
Calgary— 
Receipts (Lota) uasamercecesns 77,360} 11,338] 88,658] 56,964] 94,075] 14,757] 119,687) 42,003 
Shipments (Dotal) 2540.0... se 88,380 1) 89,003) 57,577] 106,520} 3,065] 120,806) 42,261 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 45,621 - | 82,478) 40,853] 56,743 2,650} 108,404] 22,026 
2 hocal Bubeherste see eeaarn 1,375 - 345 32 1,374 125 339 181 
oi CountrysPomts eee. ee 35, 273 - 5,681} 15,660) 33,402 220 6,249] 20,044 
4. Other Stock-yards............ 826 - 499 ~ 2,886 = 721 - 
by 'WiSs xpontssseeeeeen eee ee 3,958 - - 1,032] 10,469 70| 5,093 - 
6. Overseas Exports.....5.......0: 1,327 - ~ - 1,646 - - - 
Edmonton— 
Receipts (Rotal)),.. vee steak ae aeee 64,941} 10,294] 73,501) 8,747) 77,599} 10,617} 74,855} 7,525 
Shipments (Total) [eens as. osee 64,966} 9,460} 74,231] 8,565) 80,316) 10,348] 75,125) 7,497 
1. Can. Packing Houses........: 26, 184 6,467] 52,781 5,397). 35,721 7,042) 61,731 3,744 
2 uocall Butcherss- eee eee 4,534 1,262 2,460 Qyord 6,184 2,038 2,082 1,501 
8; ‘Country Pomts.teaeden. sata 14,599 946 9,562 797| 20,644 426 6,976 2,252 
4. Other Stock-yards............ Tole 585 9,428 = 6,605 528 3,841 - 
By WES Exports vs.cnu -oeeienaiete: 11,186 200 - - 9,486 314 495 - 
6; Overseas Exportseshic.t.amiesnae 996 - - - 1,676 - - - 
Prince Albert— 
eceipus: ClOLal) see eee tear 3,955 425) 12,794 199} 3,738 571} 20,807 224 
Shipments(Votal)esese. ve eeceees 3,957 425) 12,716 197 3,738 576| 20,453 226 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 1,721 304] 11,647 140) 1,364 319} 19,095 172 
eo. Tocal Butehers-seaeeent 317 35 64 7 212 49 132 15 
Se Oouinuuar lords 5 onc oco lear 874 57 529 50) =, 482 165 945 39 
4. Other Stock-yards............ 1,045 29 476 = 600 43 281 = 
65 (Se Mxports inti. adanccereat - - - - 130 - ~ ~ 
Moose Jaw— 
Re cerpts Chota) eon soe eee 8,961 867| 33,717) 5,575) 11,665 950) 60,462; 6,844 
Shipments Gh oval) casas: 8,641 683} 33,832 6,606] 11,887 910} 60,001) 6,689 
1. Can. Packing Houses......... 2,694 807] 32,136 2,819 4,077 148} 54,229 942 
JrelousButchensiag, see 740 244 PAGS) 284) 1,496 322 640 648 
Be Country: POMGs. a) vadawenn ascot 2,709 66)" 1,184) 385264) 227545 433] 4,781) 4,530 
4. Other Stock-yards............ 1,939 66 287 239 2,182 vf 107 569 
iis AU lei gal sg otonalscteaes Mee aol: 559 - - - 1,587 - 244 - 


‘Included with cattle. 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—The tendency to large scale production 
in the industry is shown in the summary of census records below. The number of 
establishments has rapidly dropped off while the industry has grown by leaps and 
bounds. The concentration of the industry into a comparatively small number 
of large establishments has resulted in the utilization of by-products and in a marked 
increase in economy and efficiency of operation. In addition to the principal 
statistics reported in the decennial censuses from 1871 to 1911, annual figures collected 
through the Census of Industry for the years 1919 to 1923 are included in Table 38, 
whilst live stock slaughtered at Canadian inspected establishments in 1923 and 1924 
are given in Table 39 and the per capita consumption of meat and other animal 
products in Canada in Table 40. 
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38.—Principal Statistics of the Slaughtering and Meat-Packin 


by censal years, 1871 to 1923. 
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g Industry of Canada, 


Description. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901.1 19111, 
MpPADUBNMONES co. c4 - ce dnes acs ci css No 193 203 527 Sif 80 
Capital Invesied........ 419,325 1,449,679 2,178,077 5,395,162} 15,321,088 
PRDBIORGOS lV past bien © «sy itamcess + on No 841 852 1,690 2,416 4,214 
Salaries and Wages BI Fa aid oteas aiden $ 145,376 209, 483 503,053 1,020, 164 2,685,518 
Cost Gh Materials scx ..2.<<iccsiauen $ 2,942,786] 3,163,576 5,554,246] 19,520,058] 40,951,761 
Valueiot Products....<...-.........-.. $ 3,799,552 4,084, 133 7,125,831] 22,217,984 48,527,076 

Description. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
Establishments......................No. 82 86 84 83 76 
Capital Investsdat,.......00-...... $ 93,363,791] 84,288,306 58,459, 555| 56,710, 481 53,058, 776 
LEED IOY OCR tree arcer econ ter esi No. 13,222 11,978 9,711 9, 800 9,914 
Salaries and Wages cod echo ENO BRR Ar pes $ 15, 302,388} 16,691,471] 13, 547,778} 12,366,896] 12, 708, 253 
Cost (EEUILES Sy CC ee a $ 175, 183,821] 170, 916,888} 113,389, 835 115, 154,525} 107,788,344 
Value ot Products: ............ 3 233,936, 913) 240,544, 618} 153, 136, 289} 143,414, 693] 138, 218, 909 

Mncludes only establishments employing five hands and over. 
39.—Live Stock Slaughtered at Canadian Inspected Establishments, by months, 
1923 and 1924. 
1923. 1924, 
Months. 
Cattle. Sheep. Swine. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

AIP ee ORE El: ge by 49,816 29,490 225, 165 55, 463 29,062) 259, 380 
EODTNAT. 2, ee eee. 41 556 14,465 175, 831 47,775 14, 820 255,347 
i LEG iE Ate Sail 60, 943 14, 420 168, 855 59,161 12,116 255, 760 
Ree re eNe VEE of om 71,769 9, 209 200, 364 85, 634 9, 308 242,225 
ECE aa ie * Ge pee 80, 761 11,037 190, 757 91,116 11, 909 236, 886 
p SPIE? BO. Se oe 55, 203 19,171 131,492 74,749 19, 697 213,123 
BUS Os ee, ke 62,859 31, 883 157. 632 69, 382 34, 565 176, 612 
AMISH ee ACG ere to. 71,698 73,056 164, 222 68.675 45,035 184, 709 
September. 68, 586 70, 272 150, 692 76, 980 69, 608 185, 049 
October... 96,061 103, 463 192, 194 89, 230 142, 203 260,743 
INoveMi bers) 9s 95, 326 84, 676 243,151 105,191 80, 112 291,490 
SPO st Niece sain. ee 57,564 33, 603 256, 039 76, 265 41,806 352, 409 

Total 812, 142 499,745] 2,256,394 899,621 510,241] 2,913, 643 


a a eee ee ee eee eee ee eee 


Consumption of Animal Products.—The consumption of meats in Canada 
in 1924 is estimated at 646,032,875 pounds of beef, 809,282,942 pounds of pork 
and 77,745,922 pounds of mutton and lamb. The per capita copsumption of beef on 
this basis amounts to 70-02 pounds; pork, 87-71 pounds; and mutton and lamb, 
8-43 pounds, a total of 166-16 pounds of meats per capita per annum. ‘The cor- 
responding data for other animal products is as follows:—butter, 251,035,579 


pounds and 27-21 pounds; 


240,406,877 dozen and 26-06 dozen; 


pounds, 


cheese, 29,437,868 pounds and 3-19 pounds; 
and poultry, 69,523,240 pounds and 7-54 


eggs, 
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40.—Total and per capita consumption of Meats and Produce in Canada per 
annum, calendar years 1921-1924. 


Items. 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. 
BEEF. 
ee 
Slaughtered in Canada— 
CBR Soro ee ee oe noes Cee este eee aver een No. 1,513,026] 1,392,407} 1,365,767} 1,378,737 
Calwies'i lose sete onsets ee aero eet een ae < 503, 696 506, 795 484, 324 484, 987 
TOGA. cera aerate roe oor aniee Were ES 2,016, 722 1,899, 202 1,850,091 1,863, 724 
Estimated Dressed Weight— 
Cattle: 2k SN. auice Hascrowtraae eaten Ste lb.| 605,210, 400] 626,583, 150} 614,595,150) 620,431, 650: 
(Oe Mr RE ATS Goeren Gia eiecn fat.d cece s 50, 369,600} 50,679,500) 48,432,400} 48, 498, 700° 
Total aaccns: Ae Ne RRR eee cig ROLE « | 655,580,000) 677,262,650} 663,027,550] 668,930, 350: 
Net Exports of Beef... 2.0... cree eee cece ss 31,576,671) 25,371,434) 22,249,592 22, 897,475- 
Total Consuuap iON... ate oie cect lotr kerr s lace “ | 624,003,329) 651,891,216] 640,777,958) 646, 032, 875- 
Consumption per Capita.............. ateemaitr es bees ¢ 71-00 72-92 70-55 70-02 
PORK. 
Slaughtered in Canada... sc... c0cnecs eee cer ceee es No. 5, 297,461 5,382,196 6,055,957 6, 942,009 
Estimated Dressed Weight........... PER ES Co lb.| 699, 264,852] 710,449,872] 799,386,324) 916, 345, 188- 
Net Eixportsiof Pork tase emia seitellel terse erate us 53,006,245| 48,472,546) 58,997,559) 107,062, 246. 
Total Consumption. ..-cnek ottaecener «cere: “ | §46,258,607| 661,977,326] 740,388,765) 809, 282,942. 
Consumption per @apita amas eee a cise rier rete ce 73°53 74-05 81-52 87-71 
MUTTON AND LAMB. 
Slaughtered in Canada— 
Mature Aninaal so. 9-2 tee anata No. 1,176,685 1,038, 997 911,171 891, 354 
Was etc aoe eer arate etre its a 392, 228 346, 332 303, 724 297, 118- 
otal na) wache ard etate ercnateretetats lotr é 1,568,913 1,385, 329 1,214,895 1,188,472. - 
Estimated Dressed Weight— 
Mature Amimals..-.. ssscessaaeetrG ere lb.| 88,251,375) 77,924,775) 68,337,825) 66,851,550: 
WES MDSH tec hee: oe Be Aan erate nan, ol omeeetenterereasiets és 13,727, 980} 12,121,620) 10,630,340} 10,399,130 
"otal yt aos cncr een chests tecae ene aa “ | 101,979,355} 90,046,395) 78,968, 165 77, 250, 680: 
Ne bHRispOr tis arrcetert o2-c4 sv bera meteors eke mereitiana a att KG 2,161, 987 2,627,375 356, 963 —495, 242 
TotaliGonsumption..c suede ears ss 99; 817,368] 87,419,020) 78,611,202} 77,745,922 
Constmptionper' Capitals. gee creer Ss 11-36 9-78 8-65 8-43. 
SUMMARY. 
Lee ce 5 A ae IR rR At RR IIEC Ta cuAe WS Ch DO lb. 71-00 72-92 70-55 70-02 
ROT ke eiy se hse bio ccc eee rekicn os SOME “c 73-53 74-05 81-52 87-71 
Mutton'and Baim ih: sensi eames Lae ener 11-36 9-78 8-65 $ °43. 
Total Consumption per Capita........... “ 155-89 156+75 160-72 166-16 
BULLER: 
On Hand, January 10. c ieee ce ceatsce nee aee lb.| 14,640,354} 11,629,530} 14,645,599] 16,627,979 
Production—Creamery.:...2.0.5.0¢ ios sielelestse os “| 198,744,610] 152,501,900] 162,834,608) 178,893,937 
ome-madecu. ce. sais nec e seeerermeys “ | 100,000,006] 100,000,000} 196,000,000} 100,600, 000 
TaMpor its AAAS Cee ae Sins wire irereratave he wrantc clahe Ss 4,018, 159 6,396, 836 2, 738,065 1,173,857 
“ | 947,403,123] 270,528,266} 280,218,272) 296, 695,773 
Bixporie yee ce ces ae errs Ee sits os s 9,132,926} 21,504,808) 13,173,711) 22,343,939 
« | 238,270,197| 249,023,458] 267,044, 561 274,351,834 
Oni Hand; December sil seman tostelerdelete-- sagas iy" a 11,629,530] 14,645,599) 16,627,976) 23,316, 255 
Total Consumption Pen RMS Te ie ce iSusha hive aita casas « | 296,640,667] 234,377, 859) 250,416, 582 251,035,579 
Consumption per Capita ef 25-79 26-22 27-57 27-21 
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40.—Total and per capita consumption of Meats and Produce in Canada per 
annum, calendar years 1921-1924—concluded. 
Items. 1921, 1922. | 1923. | 1924. 
CHEESE. 

Ondiang wanuanyel 8) 62. my. elo ll conn Ib.} 11,229,296] 15,540,495 5,178,881] 14,356,254 
Broduction—VActOry 0% -eec-c dec cove vac choeeesn “| 162,117,494] 135,821, 116] 151,624,376] 149 , 707,530 
Home-made parr... cee.) ede ee £9 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 
limporta, pecs ot Ae cn te Cea hee’. 908, 008 686, 754 1, 899, 522 908, 920 
“| 174,754, 798] 152,548, 365 159,202,779) 165,472,704 
LESTE Gs SASS DN me I ls MO Seite age eee “| 137,180,457] 120,177,200] 116,201, 900 121,465, 600 
sf 37,574,341] 32,371,165] 43,000,879] 44,007,104 
On Hand, Macomber Sha. 22... ide. sre Lote cae < 15,540, 495 5,178,881] 14,356,254] 14,569,236 
Mopaheronsamption..cMee Me... fe hald «<< awe ee oe 22,033,846} 27,192,284) 28,644,625] 29,437,868 
Consumption per Capita... .....0.........5:-... ss 2-51 3-04 3-15 3-19 

EGGS. 
Production—Farm.......... Maes ers Bitte. Saar doz.| 168,049,154! 194,058,468] 202, 186, 508 212,648, 685 
CORN ORS ere PE ceed he ene. < 25,000,000} 25,000,000) 25,000,000} 25,000,000 
Tsportssew oe Seed ache ot Moke nae Hogar s 6, 582, 739 8, 140, 547 6,623,251 5,474, 796 
“ | 199,631,893] 227,199,015] 233,809,759] 243,123,481 
SUED Gri ARIE et ee th, de ey Loe Ss 5,444,014 3,619,356 2,900, 111 2,716, 604 
PouConsninption wae oo je eR “| 194,187,879] 223,579,659] 230,909,648] 240,406, 877 
Consumption per Capita, siincok 0 4. fea. oo ss 22-10 25-01 25-42 26-06 

POULTRY. 

Pouktry=-On farmisasee aera sce eee No 43,347,194} 42,930,562) 45,469,289] 47,538, 130 
HDISeWIDOLe Nok. oe Eames aie. ches eS 6,978, 054 7,082, 000 7,082,000 7,082,006 
LHI ha, ha le aeclhne See ae ane Sa ad 50,325,248} 50,012,562) 52,551,289] 54,620, 130 
Markeviiee pita. .-2oe bee Riemer Stl te. ec 12,581,312} 12,503,140] 13,137,823] 13,655,032 
Ep bore hep ie AN doll eS ge Oh eC Oe a 849, 614 600, 704 569, 239 810, 747 
mOteey WOneinpiOne. oe aks eo cc. ae 11,731,698} 11,902,436} 12,568,584] .12,844, 285 
Doral Gonsamption. + 440. 26.4 AN se. ES. lb.} 61,222,185) 63,447,049] 67,687,068] 69,523,240 
Consumption per Capita. .... 0.0.06. 260. cece eee lb. 6-97 7-10 7-45 7-54 


Interprovincial Trade in Meats.—Ontario was the largest shipper of meats 


in the calendar year 1924, shipping in all 213,563,998 pounds of meats. 


Beef 


shipments amounted to 55,159,064 pounds; veal, 2,757,752 pounds ; mutton and _ 
lamb, 1,308,264 pounds; fresh pork, 5,957,037 pounds; cured pork, 99,392,323 pounds. 
Manitoba shipped 69,256,910 pounds, the principal items being :—beef, 21,994,140 
pounds; veal, 620,388 pounds; mutton and, lamb, 140,312 pounds; fresh pork, 
5,588,507 pounds; cured pork, 10,971,049 pounds. Shipments from Quebec points 
totalled 32,853,598 pounds, 3,610,210 pounds being beef, 2,230,426 pounds veal, 
464,860 pounds mutton and lamb; 591,912 pounds fresh pork, and 11,130,713 pounds 
eured pork. Alberta shipments amounted to 26,957,180 pounds, beef shipments 
comprising 2,504,611 pounds; veal, 186,654 pounds; mutton and lamb, 57,788 
pounds; fresh pork, 3,651,144 pounds; cured pork, 11,633,611 pounds. Total 
shipments from other provinces were as follows:—Prince Edward Island, 277,900 
pounds; Nova Scotia, 1,565,190 pounds; New Brunswick 110,069 pounds; Saskat- 
chewan 2,511,359 pounds; and British Columbia 1,266,552 pounds. Statistics 
for the fiscal year 1923-24 are given in Table 41. 
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41,.—Summary of Interprovincial and Export Shipments of Meats for fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1924. 


Mutton : 
i Pork, Pork, Miscel- 
Provinces. Beef. Veal. Boon fresh. parvedi. lt keecnee Total. 
Princes Epwarp Istranp— lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
Shipments to other proy- : 

NICO). ch Seer mite es eters - - 91,075 - 695 338 92,108 
HPO GS. . catea meretise Coen: - 190 84,892 3,757) 195,891 51,891} 336,621 
Total shipments out of 

DIOVINGCO hac. cee eee ree - 190} 175,967 3,757} 196,586 52,229] 428,729 

Nova Scorra— 
Shipments to other prov- 

AICO R accel etedacetencasle Riotate/skeeenanp ir a = ae x me xy 
ENxportsh. cere ee ee 260, 936 240 23,638 20,943 79,893 18,857| 404,507 
Total shipments out of 

TO VAN COM Peer ee tetris 260,936 240 23,638 20,943 79,893 18,857| 404,507 

New Brunswick— 2 7 
Shipments to other prov- 

TD CES: Semis sane eee ee 465 - 150, 879 ~ - 1,859] 153,203 
Hixporitious. 55 se Pee 88,944 = - - 21,125 - 110,069 
Total shipments out of 

PTOVINCE Me eee ates eae 89,409 - 150,879 - 21,125 1,859} 263,272 

QuEBEc— 
Shipments to other proy- 

ICES LANs, oe ee 1,531,904 8,178 76,353| 476,003) 1,484, 511/13, 994, 350)17, 571,299 
Exports... 128. dateten seer 994,572 972, 253 666, 151 73,730] 6,961,426) 1,629, 939]11, 298,671 
Total shipments out of 

PYOVince te. we lee 2,526,476) 980,431] 742,504) 549,733) 8,445, 937/15, 624, 289/28, 869,370 

OnrTARIO— 
Shipments to other proy- 

INGES satis sates cess or eee 50,456,552] 278,410) 548,679] 4,570, 119)11, 466, 241/31, 216, 899/98, 536, 900 
EUXDOPES: oy et nya ee 10,091,220] 1,179,169} 878,573] 508, 762/84, 893, 863]15, 450, 873|113,002, 460 
Total shipments out 

PYOVINCC skh kb Oe... 60,547,772| 1,457,579} 1,427,252] 5,078, 881/96, 360, 104/46, 667, 772|211,539, 360 

Maniropa— 
Shipments to other prov- ‘ 

UN COG:; hid pete cmt eee 12,923,671 203, 607 86, 288] 2,455, 722 863, 699] 23,399, 223/39, 932,210 
XpOL Tse... teers eRe ee eee: 3,878, 774 1,386 971 155,159] 3,612,719] 659,700} 8,303,709 
Total shipments out of 

PLOWANCC te. eiavex senor 16,797,445} 204,993 87,259] 2,610,881) 4,476,418) 24, 058, 923/48, 235, 919 

Bes aE Se 

ipments to othe - 

ioe ee pee ik . : : -| 85,205] 85,205 
Hsportenn: ite wee ee 20, 953 = - 39,036] 785,422 33,130} 878,541 
Total shipments out of 

meeciuee saat e ane 20,953 e -| 39,036] 785,422] 118,335] 963, 746 

ALBERTA— 
Shipments to other prov- 

ACES PRN eee es 1,089,932] 165,794 61,847| 1,501,447) 651,720) 6,510,858) 9,981,598 
Eporbs, Rane. Ae PHN. whew, 789, 240 16, 210 = 176,741] 4,284,339] 101,238) 5,367, 768 
Total shipments out of 

PVOVINGE! «he ee 1,879,172] 182,004 61,847] 1,678,188] 4,936,059] 6,612,096)15, 349, 366 

British ConumBra— 
Shipments to other prov- 

TCOSE Mtr ieneinte fierce - - = = 7,160 7,160 
Eaxporta yeh fene. Pm. es noe 590, 217 - 17, 263 - 185, 354 95,955} 888,789 
Total shipments out of 

DLOVINCE Ren eee te 590,217 - 17, 263 103,115} 895,949 


- 185,354 


1Includes pure lard and lard compound. 


International Trade in Animal Products.—Canada stood tenth among the 
leading cattle-holding nations according to official returns for the latest year for 


which sufficient data are available for purposes of comparison. 


British India 


was the largest holder with 143,176,955 head and United States was second with 
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64,928,000 head; the Soviet Union had 46,234,700 head; Germany, 17,296,280; 
France, 14,024,960; Australia, 13,357,508; Great Britain and Ireland, 11,988,540; 
and Canada, 9,460,836. 

Australia was the largest holder of sheep, with 80,110,461 head. Other principal 
sheep-raising countries had sheep on farms as follows:—Soviet Union, 67,083,600; 
United States, 39,134,000; Union of South Africa, 31,223,746; Great Britain and 
Treland, 25,366,721; New Zealand, 23,775,776. Canada had 2,684,743 head. 

Principal countries with swine on farms, with the number reported, were as 
follows :—United States, 54,234,000; Germany, 16,843,512; Soviet Union, 16,828,400; 
France, 5,801,830; Canada, 5,069,181. 

Canada’s exports of cattle, sheep and swine were less during the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1924, than in previous years. Values of cattle exports were higher, 
however, owing to improved prices. Pork was the most important export among 
meat products, shipments amounting to 108,865,800 pounds, valued at $19,492,258, 
during the fiscal year 1923-24. Beef exports amounted to 20,577,400 pounds, valued 
at $2,327,184 and exports of mutton and lamb to 1,716,100 pounds, valued at $403,860. 
The quantity of pork was slightly higher than during the previous year, but decreases 
were shown in both beef and mutton. The total value of all meats exported during 
1923-24 was $22,504,357. 

Cheese exports increased from 114,548,900 pounds, with a value of $20,828,234, 
during 1922-23 to 116,777,000 pounds, valued at $23,426,282. Butter exported 
amounted to 13,648,968 pounds, with a value of $5,070,691; eggs to 2,890,509 dozen 
and $1,027,171; wool, 6,009,079 pounds and $1,947,234, quantities and values 
being lower in all three commodities than during the previous fiscal year. 


4.—Cold Storage. 


Cold Storage Warehouses.—Under the Cold Storage Act, 1907, (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 6), subsidies have been granted by the Dominion Government towards the 
construction and equipment of cold storage warehouses open to the public, the 
Act and regulations made thereunder being administered by the Department of 
Agriculture. Table 42 shows for 1925 the number of cold storage warehouses in 
Canada, with the refrigerated space. This amounts to 36,801,669 cubic feet, 
of which 5,514,465 cubic feet apply to warehouses subsidized under the Act, while 
31,287,204 cubic feet apply to non-subsidized warehouses. 


42.—Cold Storage Warehouses in Canada, 1925. 
SUBSIDIZED PUBLIC WAREHOUSES. 


Refriger- : 
Provinces. Number. ated Cost. Pe teeth 
space. 

Cu. it. $ $ 
Prince Bdwavrd Island si). 2355). 04... eles oes 2 213,107 66,970 20.091 
RoTaCOte Nn CaN Dae. Petaeaeks! Lanse. . 4527) 4 781,440 476, 157 142, 847 
Tear Bs PINTS oi cass MO lcs ea eae EG aw oe 2 781,161 192,577 57,773 
RIO eee rgiaia oft xvas ap cs an Beene an 8 eS eRe Ce 4 295, 494 283, 287 84,896 
SRM SAE PA os Sis caincrieistoint 6 Peds oe LE ne 16 1,739,994 632,547 189, 764 
BEE oo os coer Oe: 355. 4:2:0 PART ooo 1 27,500 32,000 9,600 
PETE Ps ene le Pics od vieds wee ors aievata aan als 4 437,596 268, 707 80, 612 
“TES Sea Seep Wee Ran Ree nUeR anne Mermsin eran ria set 2 351,059 242,000 72,600 
UE ES ao Stain ella co ee Pai Ae 3 887, 164 458, 000 137,400 
YET 7 Se Been cd lel ls gaat eAeyeenr 8 si: Sue Reh 38 5,514, 465 2,652, 245 795,673 
wee shite rN Oss) eS Villon Deweaeue is be ee 
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42.—Cold Storage Warehouses in Canada, 1$25—concluded. 
SUBSIDIZED AND NON-SUBSIDIZED. 


Refriger- 
Provinces. Number. ated Articles stored. 
space. 
Cu. ft. 

Prince Edward Island........... 5 254,807|1 bait and fish, 1 eggs, 1 fox meat and meat, 
1 general, 1 meat and general. 

Novaiscotiat acces c- season: 20 1,320,554/4 bait and fish, 1 butter, 3 butter and ice cream, 
1 dairy produce, fish and meat, 1 eggs, 4 fish, 
3 fish and meat, 2 general, 1 meat and generai 
produce. 

New Brunswick................+ 24 975,391/18 bait and fish, 1 butter, eggs and ice cream, 
1 cured meats, 1 eggs, 2 general, 1 meat and 
poultry. 

Quebech . ¢.22 ike ee 64 7,740,454/1 butter, 1 butter and eggs, 1 butter, eggs and 


meat, 4 butter and ice cream, 1 butter and 

meat, 2 cured meats, 2 fresh and cured meats. 

5 dairy produce, 1 dairy produce, eggs and 

meat, 4 dairy produce and meat, 2 packing 

house and dairy products, 3 fish, 1 fish, meat 

and poultry, 12 general, 4 general produce, 9 

meat, 1 meat and general, 4 meat and general 

produce, 2 meat products, 3 meat and poultry, 

‘ 1 meat, poultry and general produce. 

Ontarios.e:. akon ie eae 140 11,649, 024/23 butter, 1 butter and cheese, 2 butter and dairy 
produce, 3 butter and eggs, 1 butter, eggs and 
general, 1 butter, eggs and meat, 3 butter, 
eggs and poultry, 1 putter and farm produce, 
1 butter and general, 16 butter and ice cream, 
1 butter and meat, 1 butter and milk, 1 cheese 
and meat, 4 cured meats, 1 cured meats and 
fish, 1 dairy produce and eggs, 4 dairy produce, 
eggs and meat, 1 dairy and farm produce, 
1 dairy produce and meat, 1 dairy produce, 
meat and poultry, 1 eggs, 7 eggs and general, 
12 fish, 1 fish and fruit, 1 fish and general, 2 fish 
and meat, 3 fish, meat and general, 3 fruit, 
5 fruit and jams, 1 fruit and meat, 1 fruit and 
meat pioducts, 1 fruit and vegetables, 15 
general, 2 general produce, 1 hog products, 2 ice 
cream, l ice cream and dairy products, 5 meat, 
3 meat and general, 5 packing house and dairy 

: products. 

Manitoba.c entcccnt at enatene 42 4,006,147|2 butter, 5 butter and ice cream, 1 butter and 
meat, 1 dairy produce and vegetables, 2 dairy 
produce and meat, 15 fish, 1 fish and poultry, 
5 general, 1 general produce, 6 meat, 1 meat and 
general, 1 meat and general produce, 1 packing 

: house products. 

Naskatehowanes. asieeee eee 35 1,850,512|7 butter, 1 butter, eggs and meat, 8 butter and 
ice cream, 1 eggs and general, 3 fish, meat and 
genelal produce, 6 general, 3 general produce, 
1 meat, 1 meat and general, 2 meat and general 
produce, 1 milk, icecream and butter, 1 packing 
house products. 

Albertanenye accede cae ee 21 3,809,835|2 butter, 5 butter and ice cream, 1 eggs and fruit, 

1 fish, meat and general produce, 1 fish, meat 

and poultry, 3 general, 4 meat, 4 packing house 

a : products. 

BritishiColumbia............ 00 49 5,150,075)6 butter, 3 butter and general, 3 butter and ice 

cream, 1 butter and meat, 9 fish, 1 fish and 

general, 2 fish and meat, 4 fish, meat and 

general produce, 2 fruit, 1 fruit and general, 1 

fruit and jam, 6 general, 4 meat, 2 meat and 

general, 2 packing house products, 1 packing 
house products and eggs, 1 packing house 
products and general. 


VukonvMerritoryome:.csdseene. 1 44,900]1 fish. 
Potalye eu. 401 | 36,801,669 


a es a ee ae eee 


Cold Storage Stocks.—Statistics of the stocks of food in the cold storage 
warehouses of Canada are collected and published monthly by the Internal Trade 
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Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


A summary of the cold storage data 


is included in the report on “Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics,’’ published 


annually. 


In Table 43 are included statistics by months for 1924 of the stocks of 


food in cold storage and in process of cure, for various important commodities. 


43.—Stocks of Food on hand in Cold Storage and in Process of Cure, by Months and 
Commodities, 1924.1 


Beef. 
Months. Eggs Butter. Cheese. In pro- 
Fresh Cured cess of 
cure 
doz lb. lb. Ib. lb, lb. 
1924. 
Janilanyita, Hse tne aet 2,260,234] 16,627,979] 14,356,254] 21,501,052 179,718 148,405 
Pebroaryts Bo. ocho. wnek: 1,162,878] 12,319,014} 11,860,964) 17,440,275 151,539 197, 242 
Minnie asthaee. hens “903,754 7,928,854] 9,912,355] 15,126,980 111,532 136,190 
Aprile, PLEEND. tthe OEseh id 1,222,778] 4,379,189] 8,613,944] 11,926,755 179, 762 252, 608. 
LEN aae Sees ee 8 ee 4,866,723]  2,794,567| 7,999,464! 10,848,995 146,351 253,975 
JUNG pha ee ite Pees 1¢,512,471| 5,843,933] 12,384,571] 8,695,836 129, 883 176,044 
PN pate gel Seeley ol alee 13,991,826] 16,110,375] 22,876,802| 7,376,122 191, 648 211,604 
AURIS tins Secon Se Sone nena 16,997,709] 28,428,802]. 29,035,366] 6,622,645 247,487 246, 044 
September sii... WiGue ash 16,199,921] 35,095,984) 33,497,618] 11,438,977 304, 685 256,318 
OCRODER Stat Chote se a res 14,549,751] 36,208,943) 29,129,036] 14,047,794 307,396 249,299 
Novembertanr tach ewseae a 9,711,643] 33,717,804] 22,478,430] 20,401,034 195,025 200, 633 
POcemOre oe coratrce cone 5,933,184) 29,529,889] 17,514,769] 28,783,366 273, 287 177, 894 
1925. 
TAMUAE VERS tacos cee. 3,386,792) 23,316,255] 14,569,236] 29,217,254 261,295 307,249 
Pork. 
Mutton 
Months. In Lard. and Veal.2 Poultry. 
Fresh. Cured. process of Lamb 
cure. 

1924, Ib. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
January........ 12,391,804] 16,089,625] 10,805,841] 2,357,237) 4,850,146 - 6,780,367 
February...... 20,898,686] 10,596,130] 11,638,365} 3,272,738] 4,893, 102 - 6,382,881 
March......... 26,063,923] 14,216,020] 12,890,870} 3,408,805} 3,970,169 - 5,647,614 
Aprite 5 31,534,140] 13,288,565) 14,925,237] 4,273,729] 3,179,400 - 4,883, 545 
Magee te 34,164,663] 16,842,876] 14,214,588! 4,720,153] 2,268,202 - | °3,525, 615 
June a 31,693,049] 15,348,146] 13,891,780) 5,466,987) 1,242,624 - 2,652,219 
1k aaa a ee 28,374,388] 13,677,594] 13,544,009} 6,541,779 714,291 - 2,048, 555 
August......... 20,878,057} 10,942,538] 11,444,183} 6,415,542 559, 690 - 1,515,697 
September.....| 17,380,023} 10,184,566] 11,547,086] 6,089,644 607,938 | 1,278,273 
October........ 12,583,930] 9,066,090] 10,487,370] 4,809,550/ 1,155,401) 1,167,587 970,197 
November..... 9,502,133} 8,341,261] 10,566,600] 1,991,807/ 4,027,191] 1,699,315} 1, 606, 550 
December.... | 11,819,496] 10,181,336} 9,157,068] 1,992,200] 6,081,330} 2,992,281) 4,167,376 

1925. 
January........ 20,306,515] 11,065,499| 10,790,379] 2,951,710] 6,271,991] 2,614,281} 8,041,376 


1Figures in this table are of stocks on hand on the first of each month. 


2Formerly included with beef. 


5.—Bounties, Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks, 
Weights and Measures. 


Bounties.—The only bounties paid by the Dominion Government in 1924-25 
were for the production of crude petroleum and of copper bars and rods. Bounties 
on iron and steel ceased in 1911, on lead in 1918, on zine in 1921 and on linen yarns 
in 1923. The total paid for lead bounties from 1899 to 1918 amounted to $1,979,216 
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for 1,187,169,878 lb. of lead. For crude petroleum the amount paid in 1925 was 
$57,492 on 5,322,507 imperial gallons, being at the rate of 13 cents per gallon from 
April 1 to June 30 and { cents per gallon from July 1 to Mar. 31. The total paid 
from 1905 to 1925 was $3,439,663 on 230,800,569 gallons. The bounty paid for 
copper bars and rods began in 1924-25 and amounted to $14,552, being on 1,164,140 
lb. copper bars, at the rate of 14 cents per lb. Zinc bounties were granted 
under the provisions of 8-9 Geo. V, c. 51, not to exceed $400,000 to July 31, 1920. 
The bounty paid equalled the difference between the standard market price of 
zinc and 9c. per ib. There was paid in 1918-19 the sum of $108,563 on 10,107,704 
Ib. of zine sold; in 1919-20 there was paid $249,246 on 15,186,694 Ib. and in 1920-21 
there was paid $42,191 on 3,635,199 lb. The total amount paid was $400,000 on ° 
28,929,597 Ib. 

The total amount of bounties paid from 1896 to 1925 was $23,004,713; of this 
amount $16,785,827 was for iron and steel, $1,979,216 for lead, $3,439,663 for crude 
petroleum (Table 44), $367,962 for manila fibre, $400,000 for zinc, $17,523 for 
linen yarns and $14,552 for copper bars and rods. The Year Book of 1915, pages 
459 and 460, gave a description of the bounties that have been payable since 1883, 
as well as tables showing, for each commodity, the quantities on which bounties 
were annually paid and the amounts of such bounties for the years 1896 to 1915 
inclusive. 


44.—Bounties paid in Canada on Crude Petroleum, fiscal years 1905-1925. 


Fiscal Years. Quantity. Bounty. Fiscal Years. Quantity. Bounty. 
gal. $ gal, $ 

Doo eet: Reese 23,336,478 350,047 IGIG andi eer 7,278,452 109,177 
LOOG TART che chan. oiee 19,410,480 291,157 TONG SARs PRS ee 6, 761,885 101,428 
LOOT) ee ccc eee 17,770,205 266, 553 LOTS Se fel 7,566,457 113,497 
LOO ioe cerca 26,081, 139 391,217 VOUG RMSE PS, la 10,812,482 162, 187 
iE Re mpeetcn ten ae 17,379, 871 260,698 1920 sede eo 6,887,498 103,312 
LOT OMe sy) setae one 13,572,587 203, 589 LOD. acne 6, 784, 333 101, 765 
Let aa a eee a 10,706,418 160, 596 19229 d eae ie 6, 262,441 93 , 937 
LLONUZ. 6 ae eke te 9,462,380 141,936 LOB oe See 5,948, 207 89, 223 
LOLS eee. eek: 8,616, 767 129, 252 [O24 Pe ae Fe 5,320,636 79,810 
Te eg ee Cee 7,834,219 117,518 1925 Fee ee 5,322,507 57,492 
OLS epee mc 7,685, 127 DLS R277 

Totalew. ves. 239,800,569 3,439, 663 


iNine months, 


Patents.—Letters patent, which in England have been in the gift of the Crown 
from the time of the Statute of Monopolies and beyond, are in Canada a purely 
statutory grant and have been so from the first. The earliest Act is one of Lower 
Canada, passed in 1824, wherein provision is made for the granting of patent rights 
to inventors who are British subjects and inhabitants of the province. Upper 
Canada passed its Act in 1826 and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick passed theirs 
at later dates. After the Union, a consolidating Act was passed in 1849, applying 
to both Upper and Lower Canada, and the B.N.A. Act assigned the granting of 
patents exclusively to the Parliament of Canada. The Dominion Patent Act of 
1869 repealed the provincial Acts and has formed the-basis of all succeeding Acts. 

The Patent Act as it now stands (13-14 Geo. V, c. 23) provides in section 7 
that ‘Any person who has invented any new and useful art, process, machine, 
manufacture or composition of matter....not known or used by any other person 
before his invention thereof, and... .not in public use or on sale with the consent 
or allowance of the inventor thereof for more than two years previous to his applica- 
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tion for patent therefor in Canada may... ..obtain a patent granting to such person 
an exclusive property in such invention.” The exclusive right in the patent has 
duration for eighteen years. 

The first Canadian patent was issued under the Lower Canada Act of 1824 to 
Noah Cushing, of Quebec. 165 patents were granted under the Acts of Upper and 
Lower Canada, and under the consolidating and later Acts of the provinces of 
Canada 3,160 patents were granted. The growth of invention is shown by the 
fact that, in 1923 alone 2,021 Canadian patents, a record figure, were issued to 
Canadians by the Patent Office. 

Applications for patents in Canada from inventors in other countries were 
first received in 1872. In that year the total number of applications for patents: 
made to the Canadian Patent Office, Department of Agriculture, was 752, and 
the total fees amounted to $18,652. The business of the Office has gradually coa- 
tinued tc expand and the number of applications and total fees increased each year 
without a break from the beginning of the present century until the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1913, when 8,681 applications were received and the total fees 
amounted to $218,125. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1925, there were 14,834 
applications, with fees amounting to $474,614, as compared with 10,441 and $390,934 
respectively in 1924. For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1925, the number of 
patents granted was 9,508, as compared with 9,000 in 1924, an increase of 508. 
Of the patents of 1925, 6,580, or 69 p.c., were issued to United States inventors, 
1,302 to Canadians and 670 to residents of Great Britain and Ireland, while Germany 
with 200, France with 184 and Australia with 117 came next in number of patents 
issued. Table 45 shows the distribution of the Canadian patentees by province of 
residence for the years 1915 to 1925. 


45._Number of Canadian Patentees, by Province of Residence, for the fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1915-1925. 


Provinces. 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1928. | 1924. | 1925. 

No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
Prince Edward Island......... 2 3 3 3 - 9 2 4 9 7 2 
Nowa Scot... ears 33 21 29 18 21 29 29 22 35 41 26 
New Brunswick. sro os cietei oss 20 17 29 14 9 22 33 14 21 14 24 
COMPRA cts reer ee 278 237 287 220 172 312 331 276 430 312 302 
big ca 2 osc wets 2 eS 586 540 465 398 386 636 708 508 845 673 559 
LN rt el os Rae nee eee the eee 97 89 84 91 66 86 118 75 158 83 66 
Saskatchewan... 6.00.22)... 66 65 62 84 76 94 119 101 166 106 101 
BA aay as Ry nn a ral 60 59 61 75 116 127 96 155 123 95 
British Columbia..............| 126 92 72 83 70 147 177 103 202 174 127 
Territories and Yukon......... 2 1 1 1 - - 1 - - - - 
et ie Re oe oo Ne 1,281 |1,125 |1, 091 973 875 |1,451 |1,645 [1,199 [2,021 [1,533 | 1,302 


It will be seen from the table that the more populous provinces of Ontario 
and Quebee obtained the largest absolute number of patents, but a calculation of 
the number of patentees in relation to the census population shows that, for the 
fiscal year 1925, the greatest relative inventiveness was displayed in British Colum- 
bia. Thus, in this province, in 1925, one patent was granted to every 4,413 persons, 
the other provinces, as regards the number of persons to each patent granted, being 
placed in order as follows:—Ontario, 5,551, Alberta, 6,860, Saskatchewan, 8,248, 
Quebec, 8,344, Manitoba, 9,945, New Brunswick, 16,800, Nova Scotia, 20,650, 
and P.E. Island, 43,650. 

The Commissioner of Patents reports that during the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1925, inventions in roofing fabrics and their manufacture, together with machines 
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and processes for distilling oils and for coke production have shown the greatest 
increases of any of the various classes of invention, while wireless communication, 
telephony and telegraphy, motor vehicle lamps, metal-working devices and recept- 
acles of paper, glass and wood, have also been among the more important. Smaller 
increases have been recorded in the classes dealing with vehicles, boilers, furnaces, 
refrigeration, brushes, photographic apparatus, gas-making, kitchen utensils, 
paper box machines, hydraulic machinery, chemicals, furniture, excavating apparatus, 
fire extinguishers, gramophones and registers. 


46.—Statistics of Patents applied for, granted, etc., fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1 : 


921-1925. 
Items. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 
Applications for-patents.... c.0.. oss. s.0shes seen No. 13,446 12,274 10,806 10,441 14, 834 
Patents granted {s. 5.0... ucts meee eee cs 10,152 7,393 12,542 9,000 9,508 
Certificates for renewal fees.......... Es oommoans 56 2,549 2,620 aeler 1,793 1,485 
Caveats cranted ass. ae ten eee eer aera . 410 420 452 415 392 
ASSiOnMeENtS «0 /ch4o:c atric nino e ee erate os 5,020 5,481 5,143 5,061 7,519 
Hees receiveds net, 3456. Sergei eee Ee $ 344,712 380,207 413, 238 390, 934 474,614 


Copyrights.—The first Canadian Copyright Act was passed by the Legislature 
of Lower Canada on Feb. 25, 1832 (2 William IV, c. 53). This Act was repealed 
and replaced by an Act of the Province of Canada relating to copyright, passed in 
1841 (4-5 Vict., c.61), allowing copyright to any resident of the province on depositing 
with the Provincial Registrar a copy of the work and printing in the work a notice 
of the entry. In 1842 an Imperial Act (5-6 Vict., c. 45) gave to a work first pub- 
lished in the United Kingdom protection throughout the Empire. As at the time 
the United States had no agreement with the United Kingdom as to copyrights, 
United States publishers reprinted in cheap editions books copyrighted in the United 
Kingdom, and many such books naturally found their way into Canada. By the 
Foreign Reprints Act of 1847 (10-11 Vict., c. 95), the Imperial Government made 
it possible for Canadians to secure these cheap editions on making provisions safe- 
guarding the rights of the British authors. This was done by Canada in 1850 by 
an ‘Act to impose a Duty on Foreign Reprints of British Copyright Works” (13-14 
Vict., c. 6), and the duty so imposed was continued by the first Dominion Act 
of 1868 (31 Vict., cc. 54 and 56), the latter Act authorizing the Governor in Council 
to impose a duty not exceeding 20 p.c. ad valorem on such reprints and to distribute 
the proceeds among the owners of the copyrights. 

By the B.N.A. Act, exclusive legislative authority in matters of copyright was 
assigned to the Dominion Parliament. In 1875 an Act was passed (38 Vict., c. 88) 
allowing a copyright for 28 years to persons domiciled in Canada or in any British 
possession, or who, being citizens of any country having an international copyright 
agreement with the United Kingdom, had registered their claim and complied with 
the usual conditions. 

In 1886 an International Copyright Act (49-50 Vict., c. 33) was passed by the 
Imperial Parliament, giving to Queen Victoria the right to accede to the Berne 
Convention. As Canada thus became a member of the Berne Convention, with 
the privilege of withdrawal, books published in Canada by Canadians secured the 
same privileges as books published first in the United Kingdom, an author of any 
country subscribing to the Convention obtaining in any other country in the union 
the same rights as an author of that country. An Imperial Act of 1911 set forth 
general copyright regulations for the Empire. 


— a 
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The Copyright Act of 1921 (as amended by the Act of 1923), which became 
effective on Jan. 1, 1924, sets out in section 4 the qualifications for a copyright 
and in section 5, its duration. ‘Copyright shall subsist in Canada............ in 
every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic work, if the author was at 
the date of the making of the work a British subject, a citizen or subject of a foreign 
country which has adhered to the (Berne) Convention and the Additional Protocol 
#5 Rs or a resident within His Majesty’s Dominions. The term for which the 
copyright shall subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, 
be the life of the author and a period of fifty years after his death.” Section 13 
provides that if at any time the owner of the copyright fails to print the book in 
Canada and satisfy the reasonable Canadian demand therefor, anyone may apply 
for a license to the Minister administering the Act, who may, if the owner fails to 
print an edition, grant a license to the applicant on the latter paying a royalty 
to the owner. 

Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cmematographic 
films or other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically per- 
formed. The intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full copy- 
right protection throughout all parts of His Majesty’s Dominions, foreign countries 
of the Copyright Union and the United States of America, as well as in Canada. 

This Act, as amended by ec. 10 of 1923, restricting the ‘‘licensing sections” 
to citizens of Canada and subjects or citizens of countries which do not belong to 
the International Copyright Union, came into force on Jan. 1, 1924, and repealed 
all Imperial Copyright Acts as far as operative in Canada and all existing Canadian 
copyright statutes. 


47.—Statistics of Copyrights, Trade Marks, etc., fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1921-1925. 


Items. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 
ACU YRIPUIS TOPISTOT OD <1 a cesar osie cletvineieee esa No. 1,729 1,465 1,591 1,760 2,795 
Certificates of copyrighitynsysc.decvcbh toe secas cs se 174 244 217 567 2,509 
Trade marks registered...i.....ccesescecssenee if 2,128 2,609 Zapa 2,310 2,000 
Industrial designs registered............-..0005 ae 316 384 390 422 478 
Timber marks registered.......-.0s.ceesscenes 4 58 20 17 17 22 
Assignments registered...........eeeeeeeeee eee ty 624 570 413 989 2,489 
Woes Tecetyeds NOt IFS. Be. Rs TOES. OR $ 63,175 74,679 71,241 68, 847 75,917 


Weights and Measures.—The object of weights and measures administration 
is to provide and maintain uniform standard units for the conduct of industry and 
commerce. Weights and measures, indeed, are complementary to the currency. 
Short weight is identical in effect with short change, whether arising from fraud or 
accident. 

Prior to Confederation, the administration of weights and measures was in the 
hands of each provincial government, but passed to the Dominion Government in 
1867, under section 91 of the British North America Act. Steps were then taken 
to simplify the standards in use and to establish uniformity throughout the Dominion. 

What might be termed the principal Weights and Measures Act of Canada was 
that passed in the session of 1872-73, the provisions of which closely followed English 
weights and measures law, but the system of weights and measures to be legally 
used in trade was greatly simplified. The Act established as the sole legal standards 
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for Canada, the imperial pound, gallon and yard, but in place of the system of stones, 
quarters, hundredweights (112 lbs.) and the long ton (2,240 lbs.) it provided a decimal 
series of weights, 1, 2, 8, 5, 10, 20, 30, 50, 100 Ibs., and the short ton of 2,000 lbs. 
The only exception to this was the continued use of the old French land measure, 
the arpent, in Quebec, and the use of the long ton (2,240 lbs.) in the coal-mining 
industry. The troy ounce of 480 grains and its decimal submultiples alone are the 
legal weights for the weighing of gold and precious metals. The metric system is 
legal for all transactions. 

Many changes, deletions and additions have been made to the Act of 1873 
by later legislation, but its principles remain unchanged. The latest legislation 
is an Act respecting Weights and Measures (52 R.S.C., 1906) and an Act to Amend 
the Weights and Measures Act (c. 75, 1919), the principal purpose of the latter being 
to make short weight and measure, for any cause whatever, a statutory offence 
[sec. 61 (a)]. 

The Weights and Measures Service was first administered by the Department 
of Inland Revenue, and offices were opened in all the principal centres of Canada and 
equipped with standards and inspection equipment. In 1918, the service was trans- 
ferred and attached to the Department of Trade and Commerce. For purposes 
of administration, the Dominion is divided into eighteen districts, each in charge 
of an inspector stationed in the larger cities throughout the country. The chief 
rules of administration are:— : 

(a) Every new type of weighing and measuring device must be submitted 
to the Department at Ottawa for approval before being placed in use. 

(b) Every new machine must be inspected and stamped by an inspector 
before being sold or taken into use. 

(c) Imported machines are held by the customs until release is approved 
by the nearest inspector. 

(d) All inspections take place on the traders’ premises, except where 
devices are brought to the inspection offices. 

(e) Fees are charged for inspection and stamping, the schedule being 
defined by Order in Council, and all moneys so collected are paid into the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada. 

The following is a summary of the articles and machines inspected for the 
fiscal year 1924-25 (Table 48). 


48.—Inspections by the Weights and Measures Service, for the fiscal year 1924-25. 


i Percentage 
Articles. Submitted.| Verified. | Rejected. of 

rejection... 
Weights....... ao galate Acre scls:a Ses ashe 8 fee ay ae ee 83,713 83, 342 371 0-45 
Werclits; metric. .nicecs.an. aoutoot tds nated eee 2,053 2,043 10 0-48 
Moasiresolcapaeltys nec. sees. ee ee ee 96,588 96,527 61 0-06 
Measures of len gti scans sate scien 2 ce Oe eee erp 11,116 61 0-54 
WITT ea nse Bee oohits a) dese ceil tele wee, Pee 76,147 76,046 101 0-12 

Leererenm contaimerssiajna-uenense ate k oe ee 36, 666 36, 666 - - 

Babcock glassware (pipettes)............-0c.ccceecvee 68, 587 67, 147 1,440 2-10 
Mensuringidevices siaut onmes: sem shinies tna cere aes 23,924 22,665 1, 259 5-20 
Werehingrma chinesi cs. oir rauice ernie nase eecie ene 172,847 164,773 8,074 4-60 
Weighing machines; metric. 2... 2 .sic5-cseecsclec ene, 8 3-80 
OCALA AL teat coon nas nloted. aan ee 572,183 560,788 11,395 2-00 


The total revenue collected by the Service during the year amounted to $294,107 
and the total expenses, including salaries, totalled $293,031. 


ViI.--TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


Canada is a country of magnificent distances, nearly 4,000 miles in length 
from east to west, with its relatively small population of 9,364,200! in the main 
thinly distributed along the southern borders of its vast area. Different parts of 
the country are shut off from each other by areas which are almost wildernesses, such 
as the region lying between New Brunswick and Quebec and the areas north of 
lakes Huron and Superior, the latter dividing the industrial region of Ontario and 
Quebec from the agricultural areas of the prairies. To such a country with such a 
population, producing, like our western agriculturists, mainly for export, or, like 
our manufacturers, largely for consumption in distant portions of the country itself, 
cheap transportation is a necessity of life. Before 1850, when the water routes 
were the chief avenues of transportation and these were closed by ice for several 
months, the business of the central portions of the country was during the winter in 
a state of stagnation or hibernation. The steam railway was therefore required 
for the adequate economic development of Canada, more particularly for linking 
up with the economic and industrial world the vast productive areas of the Canadian 
West, and thus promoting their development. The construction of the Canadian 
Pacific railway gave to Canada, as an economic unit, length; the building of the 
newer transcontinental railways has helped to give the country breadth—a fact 
which in another decade, as settlement fills the extensive areas thus opened up, 
will be more evident than it is to-day. 

Railway transportation, though in many parts of the country essential, is 
nevertheless expensive, particularly in these last few years, and for bulky and 
weighty commodities. Hence new enterprises have either been undertaken or 
are under consideration for improving water communication, such as the new 
and deeper Welland canal, the deepening of the St. Lawrence canals and of 
the channel between Montreal and Quebec, and the utilization of the Hudson 
Bay route for the transportation of western grain to the British and continental 
European markets. 

Problems of transportation are, therefore, of vital importance in the economic 
life of Canada, occupying a large part of the time and thought of our Parliaments 
and public men. Scarcely less important, from the social and from the economic 
point of view, is the development of methods of communication, in a country so 
vast and so thinly peopled. The post office has been a great though little recognized 
factor in promoting solidarity among the people of different parts of the Dominion, 
while telegraphs and telephones have gone far to annihilate distance, the rural 
telephone, in particular, having been of great social and economic benefit in country 
districts. That the use of the automobile has also been of great benefit in pro- 
moting social intercourse among the dwellers in rural districts is evidenced by the 
fact that in Ontario alone 75,583 passenger cars were owned by farmers in 1923. 
The press, again, assisted by cheap telegraph and cable rates, and reaching through 
the mails all over the country, has been of great use in developing national sentiment. 
To sum up, it may be said that the progress of modern inventions, not least among 
which is the radiophone, has immeasurably improved social conditions in both 
rural and urban communities throughout the Dominion. 


1 Estimated population, 1925. 
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In the introductory section is included a statement of the tendencies toward 
monopoly which have made it necessary to establish a measure of Government 
control over those transportation and communication agencies which are not Govern- 
mentally-owned and operated; to this is added an account of the origin and func- 
{ions of the Board of Railway Commissioners. The subsequent sub-sections deal in 
order with steam railways, electric railways, express companies, roads, motor 
vehicles, air navigation, canals, shipping, telegraphs, telephones and the post office. 


I1.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES OF TRANS- 
PORTATION AND COMMUNICATION. 


Private enterprises engaged in the transportation and communication business 
have in the past fifty years shown in Canada the same tendency toward consolida- 
tion and amalgamation which has been evident elsewhere throughout the civilized 
world. The basic reason for such consolidation and amalgamation has been the 
fact that the business of transportation and communication is, generally speaking, 
a “natural monopoly,” 7.e., a type of enterprise in which service can be more effi- 
ciently and economically rendered to the public when one or a few concerns control 
a particular type of service throughout the country. The outstanding example 
of these consolidations in Canada is the concentration of the control of the railways 
of the country in the hands of the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Canadian 
National Railway companies. 

However, since such control brings with it an element of monopoly and possible 
overcharge which is distasteful to the public, it has in Canada, as in other countries, 
been deemed advisable to set up controlling authorities over the rates to be charged 
and the other conditions on which services to the public are to be rendered by com- 
mon carriers. This control, so far as railways within the sphere of action of the 
Dominion Government are concerned, has been placed in the hands of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners, whose authority has been in recent years extended to 
cover various other means of transportation and communication. A brief summary 
of the history and the functions of this body follows. 


Besides the Board of Railway Commissioners, dealing with the larger public 
utilities coming under the jurisdiction of the Dominion Government, there also 
exist in several of the provinces bodies which undertake among their duties the 
supervision and control of local public utilities, operating under the jurisdiction of 
the provinces, and the regulation of their rates of service. Among these is the 
Railway and Municipal Board of Ontario, established in 1906, which controls the 
construction, operation and maintenance of railways and the approving of their 
rates and their rules and regulations affecting the public. Similarly in Quebec, a 
Commission of Public Utilities was established in 1909 and was given superintend- 
ence over all Quebec corporations other than municipalities “that own, operate, 
manage or control any system, works, plant or equipment for the conveyance of 
telegraph or telephone messages or for the conveyance of travellers or goods over 
a railway, street railway or tramway, or for the production, transmission, delivery 
or furnishing of heat, light or power, either directly or indirectly to or for the public.” 
In Nova Scotia there is also a Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities, and in 
Manitoba there is a Public Utilities Commission, with similar functions, while in 


the three other western provinces these same duties are performed by provincial — 


Departments of Railways. 


- 
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In the early days of railway building in Canada, the provinces were more con- 
cerned with rapid development than with rate regulation. Under the Railway 
Clauses Consolidation Act of 1851, rates were fixed by the directors of the railway, 
subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. Beyond this, competition was 
relied upon to bring rates to a reasonable level. As time went on, however, those 
who believed in the efficacy of competition as a regulator were disillusioned. For 
example, complaints were made that the Grand Trunk gave low through transit 
rates, say from Chicago to New York, through Canada, and recouped itself by 
high non-competitive rates in Upper Canada. In 1888 the supervision of rates was 
assigned to the Railway Committee of the Privy Council, sitting in Ottawa. 

At the turn of the century, two reports were prepared for the Department of 
Railways and Canals by Professor S. J. McLean, the first setting down the experience 
of railway commissions in England and the United States, and the second discussing 
Canadian rate grievances, with a recommendation that regulation by commission 
be adopted in Canada. The second report found that non-competitive rates were 
exorbitant as compared with competitive ones and that the railways had exercised 
their right to vary rates without notice, to the great distress of shippers. Among 
the weaknesses of the Railway Committee as a rate-regulating body was its fixed 
station at Ottawa, which made the cost of appearing before it practically prohibitive. 
Besides, members of Parliament had no necessary aptitude for dealing with railway 
rates, and of their two functions—legislative and administrative—the legislative 
was to them the more important. 

The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, as provided for by the 
amended Railway Act of 1903, was organized on Feb. 1, 1904. In the begin- 
ning, its membership consisted of a Chief Commissioner, a Deputy Chief and one 
Commissioner. In 1908 the membership was increased by the inclusion of an 
Assistant Chief Commissioner and two other Commissioners. According to the 
Act, the Board may be divided into two sections of three, but since any two members 
constitute a quorum, two Commissioners usually hear all but the more important 
cases, and, agreeing, give the decision of the Board. 

The powers of the Commission, in brief, are in matters relating to the location, 
construction and operation of railways. The most important of these powers has 
to do with rate regulation. Passenger rates are divided into standard and special, 
freight rates into standard, special and competitive. Standard rates are maximum 
rates and the only ones which must be approved by the Board before they are 
applied. Special and competitive rates, being less than maximum rates, may be 
applied by railways without the Board’s approval, provided that a change of rates 
has been advertised. But important rate adjustments usually come to the notice 
of the Commission, for the changed rate alters the extent of the territory in which 
a shipper can compete and on this account he is apt to appeal the case to the Com- 
mission. It is a knotty question to mark the boundaries of competitive areas— 
to decide whether Nova Scotian manufacturers should be given rates which would 
allow them to compete west of Montreal, or again, whether high construction and 
operation costs in British Columbia should enforce a rate which prevents her goods 
from moving far into the prairies. By an amendment to the Railway Act, the 
regulation of telephone, telegraph and express rates was given to the Commission, 
but with narrower powers than were given to it in dealing with railways. 

The procedure of the Board is informal, as suits the nature of its work, for 
experience has shown that hearings in strict legal form give the parties to the argu- 
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ment uncompromising attitudes. If possible, matters are settled by recommend- 
ations to the railway company or the shipper: thus, during 1924, 93 p.c. of the appli- 
cations to the Board were settled without formal hearing. The Railway Committee 
had kept its station at Ottawa, giving only formal hearings, so that the grievances 
of those who could not afford to appear in person or pay counsel went unredressed. 
The itineraries of the Railway Commission are arranged so that evidence may be 
taken at the least expense to those giving it. 

The Chief or Assistant Chief Commissioner, depending upon which one is 
presiding, gives final judgment on points of law when, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, the question is one of law. On questions of fact the findings of the 
Board are final and are not qualified by previous judgments of any other court. 
Questions of law and jurisdiction are differentiated. In the first case, the Board 
may, if it wishes, allow an appeal to the Supreme Court; in the second, the applicant 
needs no permission to present his appeal. 

The Railway Committee’ of the Privy Council, being a committee of the Cabinet, 
was responsible to Parliament. When the powers of the Committee were made 
over to the Railway Commission the responsibility was retained, but necessarily 
by a different means. There is now provision for an appeal from any decision to 
the Governor in Council, who may also of his own motion interfere to rescind or 
vary the action of the Board, but the power to rescind or vary usually consists in 
referring to the Board for reconsideration. From its inception until Dec. 31, 1924, 
the Board gave formal hearing to 8,509 cases. Its decision was appealed in 87 
cases, 49 of these being to the Supreme Court of Canada and 38 to the Governor- 
General in Council. Of the appeals (with 3 still pending), 9 of those carried to the 
Supreme Court were allowed and 3 of those to the Governor-General in Council. 


II.—STEAM RAILWAYS. 
1.—Historical Sketch. 


The first Canadian railway was constructed in 1836 between St. Johns, Quebec, 
and La Prairie, with the object of shortening the journey between Montreal and 
New York. It was 16 miles long and was operated by horses, for which locomotives 
were substituted in 1837. A second railway from Montreal to Lachine was opened 
in 1847, and a third line to St. Hyacinthe in 1848. In 1850, however, there were 
only 66 miles of railway in all Canada. 

Commencement of the Railway Era—The Grand Trunk.—The railway 
era in Canada may be said to have begun in 1851, when an Act was passed providing 
for the construction of a main line of railway between the two Canadas. The result 
was the completion of the Grand Trunk railway between Montreal and Toronto in 
1856, its extension westward to Sarnia in 1859, and eastward to Riviére du Loup 
in 1860. The Atlantic and St. Lawrence railway, from Portland, Maine, to the 
Canadian boundary, was leased for-999 years, and in 1859, on the completion of 
the Victoria bridge across the St. Lawrence at Montreal, the Grand Trunk had 
a through route 800 miles long from Portland to Sarnia. A line from Detroit to 
Port Huron was leased in 1859, the Champlain roads in 1863, the Buffalo and Lake 
Huron in 1867, while the Chicago and Grand Trunk was completed from Port 
Huron to Chicago in 1880. In 1881 the Georgian Bay and Lake Erie system (171 
miles) was incorporated, and in the following year the Great Western (904 miles), 
while the Midland system (473 miles) was also incorporated into the Grand Trunk. 
In 1888 the Northern railway, which had been opened from Toronto to Barrie in 
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1853, and the Hamilton and Northwestern railway, were taken over by the Grand 
Trunk. In 1891 the completion of the St. Clair tunnel gave direct communication 
with the railways of the United States. In the seventies the gauge had been changed 
from the original 5’ 6” to the standard gauge of 4’ 837! 

Construction of the Intercolonial.—The Intercolonial railway between 
the Maritime Provinces and Canada had been proposed as early as the -30’s. 
In 1844 the Imperial Government made a survey for a military road, and in 1851 
agreed to recommend to Parliament either a guarantee of interest or an advance 
of the sum required to build a railroad. Differences of opinion as to the route 
resulted in the project falling through, but in 1853 Nova Scotia undertook to con- 
struct by 1862 a trunk line from Halifax to the New Brunswick frontier, with branch 
lines to Pictou and Victoria Peach. In both Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
however, the scheme of an Intercolonial railway broke down for lack of funds, 
and in 1867 there were only 341 miles of railway in the Maritimes—196 miles in 
New Brunswick, including lines from St. John to Shediac and from St. Andrews to 
Richmond; 145 miles in Nova Scotia, including lines from Halifax to Truro and 
Windsor, and from Truro to Pictou. These, under the B.N.A. Act, passed to the 
Dominion Government. The latter undertook the completion of the railway, and 
in 1876 the line was opened. In 1879 the Riviére du Loup branch of the Grand 
Trunk was acquired, and in 1898 the Drummond Counties railway from Chaudiére 
Junction to Ste. Rosalie Junction was leased and running rights obtained from the 
latter point over the Grand Trunk tracks into Montreal, the Intercolonial thus 
becoming a competitor for the business of the commercial metropolis of Canada. 

The First Transcontinental Railway—the C.P.R.—As early as 1849 a 
pamphlet published by Major Carmichael-Smyth advocated the construction of 
a Canadian Pacific railway nearly along the present route. In 1851 a Parliamentary 
Committee reported against undertaking the enterprise at that time. In 1871 
the terms under which British Columbia entered Confederation bound the Dominion 
to commence the Pacific railway within two years and complete it within ten years. 
The building of the railway as a public work actually commenced in 1874, but was 
not very rapidly pushed forward. In 1880 the Government entered into a contract 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway syndicate, granting to the syndicate all portions 

of the line completed or under construction, a cash subsidy of $25,000,000, a land 
grant of 25,000,000 acres, free admission of materials for construction, and pro- 
tection for 20 years against competing lines. The company on its side agreed to 
complete the railway to a fixed standard by May 1, 1891, and thereafter to maintain 
it efficiently. As a matter of fact the last spike on the main line was driven on Nov. 
7, 1885. Like the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Pacific railway began to acquire 
branch lines as feeders, among them being the North Shore, Quebec, Montreal, 
Ottawa and Occidental in 1881, the Winnipeg to Manitou line in 1882, the Ontario 
and Quebec, the Credit Valley and the Toronto, Grey and Bruce in 1883, the St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa and the Manitoba Southwestern in 1884, the North Shore, 
Nova Scotia, in 1885, the Atlantic and Northwest in 1886, the West Ontario Pacific 
in 1887, the Sudbury and Sault Ste. Marie in 1888, the New Brunswick railway, the 
Columbia and Kootenay in 1890 and the Montreal and Ottawa and Montreal and 
Lake Maskinongé in 1892. 

The Second Transcontinental—the Canadian Northern railway.—The 
second transcontinental railway, the Canadian Northern, was begun in 1896 with 
the completion by Mackenzie and Mann of the 125-mile line of the Lake Manitoba 
Railway and Canal Company, chartered in 1889. Next were acquired the charters 
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of the Winnipeg and Hudson Bay, the Manitoba and Southeastern, the Ontario and 
Rainy River, and the Port Arthur, Duluth and Western. Assisted by the Manitoba 
Government, which desired to establish competition with the Canadian Pacific 
railway, the Canadian Northern next secured the Manitoba lines of the Northern 
Pacific, and in 1902 completed its line from Winnipeg to Port Arthur. By securing 
guarantees of bonds from the Dominion and Provincial Governments it was enabled 
to complete the great scheme of a transcontinental road, opening up in Ontario 
and in the West large undeveloped areas which are now in process of settlement. 

The Third Transcontinental—the Grand Trunk Pacific.—Before the 
continental ambitions of the Canadian Northern were generally understood, the 
question came up of building an additional transcontinental line. About the end 
of the century, the Grand Trunk began to look with envy at the large and increasing 
revenues drawn by the Canadian Pacific railway from the great Northwest. In 
1902, the Grand Trunk submitted to the Dominion Government a proposition to 
construct a line from North Bay to the Pacific coast, provided that a grant of $6,400 
and 5,000 acres of land per mile should be made. The Government, in 1903, sub- 
mitted a counter-proposition that the line, instead of terminating at North Bay, 
should be continued east to Moncton, New Brunswick, the easterly section from 
Moncton to Winnipeg to be constructed by the Government and leased to the 
Grand Trunk for a 50-year period, the railway paying no rent for the first seven years 
and 3 p.c. on the cost of the railway for the remaining 43 years. The western half 
of the railway from Winnipeg to Prince Rupert was to be built by the Grand Trunk, 
the Government guaranteeing interest on bonds to 75 p.c. of the cost of construction, 
not exceeding $13,000 per mile on the prairie section and $30,000 per mile on the 
mountain section. This proposition was accepted and construction commenced 
on the National Transcontinental and the Grand Trunk Pacific. 

Effect of the War on the Railways. The Drayton-Acworth Report.— 
With two new transcontinental main lines, besides branches, under construction, 
Canadian railway mileage was doubled between 1900 and 1915, increasing from 
17,657 miles in the former year to 35,582 miles in the latter. The builders of the 
new lines, as well as the Canadian Government and people, had expected that 
immigration of capital and labour from Europe would rapidly settle the areas 
tributary to the new railroads and give them abundant and lucrative traffic, as 
had been the case with the C.P.R. Instead the war came, and European labour 
and capital were conscripted for the struggle; immigration fell off, while cost of 
operation increased, owing to the scarcity of labour and material in Canada. The 
interest on the bonds had to be met, and in 1915 the Government felt it necessary 
to give assistance to the railways. In 1916, after having again made loans to the 
Grand Trunk Pacific railway and the Canadian Northern Railway Co., a 
Royal Commission was appointed by Order in Council of July 13, 1916, to investi- 
gate:—(1) the general problem of transportation, (2) the status of each of the three 
transcontinental systems, (3) the reorganization of any of the said systems, or their 
acquisition by the State, and (4) other matters considered by the commission to be 
relevant to the general scope of the inquiry. Alfred Holland Smith of New York, 
Sir Henry Drayton of Ottawa and Sir George Paish of London, England, were 
originally appointed to the Commission. On the resignation of the latter, William 
M. Acworth, a distinguished English authority on railways, was appointed to take 
his place. The majority report of the Commission, signed by Sir Henry Drayton 
and Mr. Acworth, has formed the basis of the subsequent railway policy of Canada. 
Their recommendation was that the public should take control of the Canadian 
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Northern, of the Grand Trunk Pacific and of the Grand Trunk proper, and that 
they should be administered on purely business principles by a board of trustees, 
such compensation as seemed proper to be decided by arbitration and given to the 
shareholders of the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk. 

The process of the acquisition of these railways and the financial results of 
their operation down to the end of 1924 are described in a special article, ““The 
Origin and Growth of Government-owned railways in Canada,” appearing on pages 
604 to 609 of this volume, and illustrated by Tables 19, 20 and 21, dealing respect- 
ively with physical operations, with earnings and expenses, and with the growth of 
the railway debt to the public and to the Government. 


2.—Statistics of Steam Railways. 


The steam railways of the world may be said to have commenced their opera- 
tions with the opening of the Stockton and Darlington Railway in England on Sept. 
26, 1825. In the intervening century, the mileage of the steam railways of the 
world has increased to an estimated total of 738,577 miles in 1924, of which 
figure 279,721 miles were state railways. Of the enormous total, slightly over 
one-third, or 250,282 miles, was in the United States. British India was second, 
with 40,401 miles and Canada a close third, with 40,061 miles. Germany had 
35,558 miles, France 33,208, Russia in Europe, 30,732 miles, Australia 26,712, 
Argentina 22,228 miles, Brazil 18,703 miles, Mexico 16,406 miles. Of all the count- 
ries in the world, Canada had the smallest population per mile of her railway lines, 
viz., 230. 

The mileage of steam railways in operation in Canada is given by single years 
for each year from 1835 to 1924 in Table 1, showing the first great period of con- 
struction in the 1850’s, when the mileage grew from 16 to 2,065, the lull in the 1860’s, 
the second great period of construction in the 1870’s and 1880’s, the lullin the 1890's, 
the third great period of construction between 1900 and 1915 and the subsequent 
falling-off in the rate of increase. The mileage in the different provinces is given 
for recent years in Table 2. 


1.— Record of Steam Railway Mileage as at June 30, 1835-1919, and Dec. 31, 1919-1924. 


Number Number Number Number 
Years. of miles Years. of miles Years. of miles Years. ‘| of miles 
in in in in 
operation. operation. operation. operation. 
ae eee ae | Se pe 
es aa 8 SW TSB Bee ola. a 1,863 P 188la eee) 32: y feist | a Oe 19,431 
oT ae? eae : FSM A 2% 9 Reel ae 1,994 || 1882......... S697 1905 See. See. 20, 487 
Li eae a PH AC ee 82 2;066 || 18832.0.5..0:. O51. WOOO acta ee. 21, 353 
rare Sooke gee Re ES a ee os ee Z146 ft WS84 el. oc 10,2793) 190 aseca-<s 22,452 
2M Petia AROS es PD. Lope See 2,189 || 1885......... NO V73) i) W908 Fo..cer ace 22,966 
Ls Oe WH Estocne kee sas » 2,189 |} 1886......... 11 VOS tp 1009 ero. see. « 24,104 
LS th Pyle 20 jl LRGs Goes PASO ESSE ree no 13484 WLOLO Rs Pees. 24,731 
OE eset ee lag TG GRES os aie eo 2 CA deccemom ao, P2163 LORI SIS, dca « 25,400 
LRA 16 fl! TREO Eee FDS WBS O nt. os | 62 LON deeeas 26,727 
OL beak RS. 36 |) PROT c 1280s... Fe | Rohl Se Reece Loe La HOloede oeeass 29,304 
Oo ae Sol Shs ose es,» 7270 Hy ASOT eG 13.838 1} LOIS 5.0. 6.4.. 30,795 
Ty ae TG Poe, oo see ot De B24 Wh FEOF eee eas 14564 WHOIS cece 35,582 
Ul oe 54 | FL a i POAT i TSB ye os oe! 1,005 WESIOS sce. s 37,434 
nic AR ae PO EGS cso e git are Syed 7S )5 | Eh TO VOZD Ni LOUE oot cares: 38, 604 
(Lee a 64 | 1872.,20....-.. 2,899 || 1895......... TD Bid WADERS racictede 88,484 
Peete ee OY Il Teipo ee, 8, 882 |W TRGGe ete. <2 F65970 i] LG1G aes. es 38, 501 
Eee SOU W ESTE oes olan: S55o0 Wl E807 535 5 T6550: WAGIO bs ods nes 38, 663 
See ce 32) a 4,804 || 1898......... 16, SFO UIA Sk 38, 976 
So ae ge EY eee Bb ,2iS fl OOo eet, ott 7 SHO WNEOA surg et 3o-s 39, 363 
SE eee POS" BOT oes eae ons 5, 762 th POG Fee. oe WAGOY WLOdaS Ad ress 39,360 
~ Be re CER WY CRA 6,226 |) TOOT aa was 48,240 L828. vac0c0 3 39,665 
1 eae BAIA ARID si tent sie 6,858 |) 1902... casi. iy bE eh 2? ED 40, 061 
pe PES DASE MAD ec cia's piste Ty LOEW L908. 00 ack 18,988 
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During the year 1924, 509 miles of new line were opened for operations, 614 
miles were under contract at the close of the year and 156 miles of projected line 
had been surveyed. In addition, 203 miles of line had been completed but were 
not yet in operation. Construction was most active in the province of Saskatchewan, 
as will be seen from Table 2. 


2,—Steam Railway Mileage by Provinces, June 30, 1918-1919, and Dee. 31, 1919-1924. 


June 30. Dee. 31. 
Provinces. 
1918. 1919. 1919, 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 

Prince Edward Island........-...- 279 279 276 279 279 278 277 276 
Nova Seotiave. ccs e<.eeeeee ee 1,428 1,482 1,435 1,488 1,452 1,451 1,447 1,427 
New Brunswitk. .-nossceseeesecern 1,959 1,948 1,993 1,816 1,948 1,947 1,947 1,942 
QUCDCE: «tee totet bese eicrsneares acetates 4,791 4,860 4,877 4,941 4,971 4,979 4,919 4,882 
Ortich tonne ty pee dnametsc cnc Heao cms 11,057 | 11,000 | 10,988 | 11,001 | 10,976 | 10,881 | 10,956 10,948 
Manitoba...0.2scecne> ove ate ee 4.168-| 4,190 | 4,193 | 4,403 | 4,417 | 4,585 4,521 4,520 
Paskat@hewal..c-> ae <x elsie woke sea phe sup) Oak ow 6,148 6,141 6, 220 6, 296 6, 267 6,517 6,942 
WA Whertas. fy oe ten ele tio eine Rt tects peks tuts 4,278 4,285 4,354 4,474 4,557 4,680 4,784 4,818 
British Golumbigins: «4. vests ee 3.852 | 3,843 | 3,892] 3,917 | 3,968) 38,961 3, 966 3,975 
PY ICON sere ete emote ae ater 102 102 100 69 58 58 58 58 
in United States..: wiess: tenisetaseie 413 414 414 418 441 273 273 273 

Total. 2/252.4. Seeks 38,484 | 38,501 | 38,663 | 38,976 | 39,363 39,360 | 39,665 | 40,061 
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Capital Liability —The capital liability of the steam railways of Canada is 
shown in Table 3 for the years 1876 to 1924. The great increase after 1922 is due 
to the inclusion of all government loans to railways and investment in road and 
equipment of government railways as part of the capital liability of the railways. 


3.—Capital Liability of Steam Railways, June 30, 1876-1919, and Dee. 31, 1919-1924. 


Years. Stocks. | Funded Total. Years. Stocks. Funded Total. 


Debt. Debt. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
yas Soeacnt 180,955,657| 76,079,531] 257,035,188] 1902..... 460,401,863) 404,806,847} 865,208,710 
LS ier eee Dye 182,578,994] 79,676,382] 262,255,376] 1903..... 483,770,312] 424,100,762) 907,871,074 
IS TBR eae 191,331,767| 83,710,938) 275,042,705) 1904..... 492,752,530) 449,114,035} 941,866,565 
192, 674,553) 81,151,628} 273,826,181] 1905..... 526,353,951)  465,543,967| 991,897,918 
189,956,177) 80,661,316) 270,617,493] 1906..... 561,655,395) 504,226,234} 1,065, 881, 629 
199,527,981) 84,891,313] 284,419,294) 1907..... 588,568,591) 583,369,217) 1,171, 937,808 
214,468,465} 92,487,932] 306,956, 397]) 1908..... 607,891,349]  631,869.664) 1,239,761, 013 
269,092,615] 102,134,295) 371,226,910)| 1909..... 647,534, 647| 660,946,769] 1,308, 481, 416 
285,077,822| 109,310,963) 394,388, 785] 1910..... 687,557,387| 722,740,300) 1,410, 297, 687 
312, 182,162} 141,370,963) 453,553,125) 1911..... 749, 207,687| 779,481,514] 1,528, 689, 201 
317,141,948} 169,359,306} 486,501,254) 1912..... 770,459,351] 818,478,175] 1,588, 937,526 
324, 128,738] 194,801,553] 518,930,291) 1913..... 918,573, 740| 613,256,952] 1,531, 830,692 
327,493,882} 228,617,728] 556,111,610) 1914..... 1,026,418, 123) 782,402,638] 1,808,820, 761 
332, 599, 672| 251,675,226) 584, 234,898) 1915....-. 1,024,085,983) 851,724,905) 1,875,810, 888 
338,177,386) 266,885,707] 605,063,093|| 1916..... 1,024, 264,325) 868,861,449] 1,893,125, 774 
339,769, 786) 292,291,654! 632,061,440) 1917..... 1,089,114,875} 896,005,116] 1,985,119, 991 
344,400, 282) 305,120,200) 649,520, 482) 1918..... 1,093, 885,495} 905,994,999) 1,999, 880, 494 
871, 877, 287) 307, 225,888) 679,103,175) 1919..... 1,100,301,195| 914,823,515] 2,015, 124,710 
361, 760,508) 327,003, 803| 688,764,311) 1919..... 1,104,409, 122} 931,756,484] 2,036, 165, 606 
361, 449,590] 330,785,546] 692, 235,136) 1920..... 1,323, 705,962| 846,324,166] 2,170,030, 128 


361,075,340} 336,137,601} 697,212,941] 1921..... 1,372,545,165} 792,142,471] 2, 164, 687, 636 
367,611,048] 348,834,086) 716, 445, 134| 1922..... 1,415, 623,322] 748,653,809] 2,159,277, 131 
878,151,790) 354,946,865) 733,098, 655)) 1923..... 1,385, 080,426) 1,879,593, 6121) 3, 264,674,038! 
391,300,360} 362,053,495) 753,353, 855|| 1924..... 1,401, 263, 285] 2,012,602, 3281) 3,413,865,613! 
410,326,095} 373,716, 704] 784,042,799 
424,414,314) 391,696,523) 816, 110, 837 
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1Includes all government loans to railways and investment in road and equipment of government rail- 
ways and three coal railways. 
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Statistics of Individual Railways.—The mileage, the capital liability, the 
gross earnings and the operating expenses of each of the railways operating in 


Canada in 1924, are shown in Table 4. 


4.—Mileage, Capital Liability, Earnings and Operating Expenses of individual Steam 
Railways for the calendar year 1924. 


Names of Railways. SingleTrack 
Mileage. 
Miles. 
Alberta and Great Waterways ........ccccceceseceee 283-26 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay.................-- 346-20 
PACORS MAS CELMNS 2 eo eich cane con heme occis. ser re 85-41 
Atlantic, Quebec and Western...............0.0c000e 104-31 
Brandon, Saskatchewan and Hudson Bay........... 69-45 
Bitssl Garon. S67. 3. IS oy See, 90-32 
McAtiae se AUC GUE Merman ten comet ats ge cas erase 38-10 
Sead SOUUUOLI Stent Cee es Coe te cet acne corte 379-73 
Canacian Nationals, inns (fio esbia: Soeeetees on see: 20, 587-84 
AC AIAGANU CE AGIA CLR cyes af. Pave oaahch ish: Sine oea 13, 539-80 
Contral Canadatterosc:! ste esc neon tees be dat tees 85-31 
MGOa TPM MOnIN Obs hectare thy iui intkoteaeiean cee 25-33 
MTOM BENS DOUUHOLUS oye tact tc cc se pacaGs ofhniele. 74-18 
Cumberland Railway and Coal Co......../.... 32-00 
Detroit River Tunnel.............. 3-26 
DOnTAIONPAGIANGICH ES . Piss Mea dae sodas Fe oe a+ 288-36 
BSS orm Prbishi ol pm Dit, stance sac oor siclersiste 14-00 
Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia......... 423-50 
Wimpa bemused |. 44, Lites ca ee osiscmeee 21-00 
Hisimmaltiand Nanaimo, ... dss eee eicietaa eons os 199-20 
Fredericton and Grand Lake.............c2ceeeeees 31-10 
Greater Winnipeg Water District................060- 92-00 
ds NETS) (0) 10 iy, 5 ea «ii A 5, a a 53-06 
International Bridge and Terminal Co......--...... 2-58 
POOUEINGECMCED Saale er ermine ie ie iat oir 5 27-00 
Motte: Vallovae sl. wee as ee Se ee dak Wace 376-38 
Lacombe and North Western...........cceceecseces 49-39 
Lake Erie and Detroit River..............00ece000% = 
Lake Huron and Northern Ontario.................. = 
Miatiic. Contralc 1g Aah sk eee ase 5-10 
Manitoba Great Northern.............ccecccceseees 91-92 
Maritime Coal'and iyGO, .ccscs ccc cedeccwlc scabs 16-47 
Masaawinpr Valley comers ac <r ote occ ens 35-48 
Midland Railway of Manitoba..................200. 6-40 
Wrontreal and Athantie. <6: Be. os Was Gide veeaiale- ayelaileiers os 184-60 
Morrissey, Fernie and Michel...... torr tee ie 10-85 
Naploryille Junctonrens. hi tiw age eeraceneelets «siaracts ots 28-45 
Nelson and Fort Sheppard.,..........2..003e0<dee05 54-84 
New Brunswick Coal and Ry. Co..............0000- 59-20 
Mprewe and: New- YORK: . occ ects ac cate ov alte pp adode’ 56-81 
EROTIC GPCR GIDASTORN 5 sais acacceeaceeece eceas ceee's 360-80 
Pére Marquette (in Canada)....:..5.0c0cc0000cc0005 199-04 
ropes Contras s, Ni Wes eee Ses Sekt eh tee ese 295 -53 
Disher Otiontaley. Pas - BTR eel.. A. SERS: 98-15 
Quebec Ry., Light and Power Co poe = 25-12 
Quebec, Montreal and Southern..... 190-78 
ODO tl ANC AP UCNAY. «2c Featetse aaiale o.e'c\ne sveisic-s « 37-00 
PEAtAN ANG NOVA: 85 teers et. sore ec ere tree es 3°36 
St. John’s Bridge and Extension.................-.- m= 
St. Lawrence and Adirondack................... Bas 46-14 
SANG EANNSONEE s 3h scan tedes'sfeete edie biecrde © 79-20 
UST TCT ET Eo ee a heels Jy pe anf ml ee i Pa 124-51 
Timiskaming and Northern Ontariol................ 388-50 
MRI, TRIACS 27. .1 iss fod c 6 wideise tea > ain opined old 6-08 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo.............--0+0++> 99-95 
Rea Tren BEtlre OO, bx. cmp wae Sees ue ven eee ee 0-36 
Vancouver, Victoria and Mastern.............--+e0e: 234-51 
Duet eaaty ACI ATE oe wees ones eoipie weiss sivie ~ 
J ACLES je I sy acai aera lie een Co 


Capital 
Liability. 


$ 


7, 450, 000 
25,391, 5132 
5, 500, 000 
6,598, 675 
2, 150, 000 
4,978,879 
1,740, 000 
37, 630, 000 

2,340,770, 9222 
704, 021, 8612 
3,814,349 

2,161, 9152 
4, 295, 000 
1,305, 636 
21,000, 000 
8,431,500 
420,000 
14,818, 691 
1, 120, 000 
7,332, 000 
605,000 
1,779,741 
1, 600,000 
300, 000 
61,769 
15, 960, 000 
1,954,015 
4,400,000 
1,190,000 
88, 934 
2,066,000 
3,776, 100 
800, 000 
4,800, 000 
5,518, 000 
1,263,000 
600, 000 
2,846, 800 
1,593,746 
2, 100, 000 
59.096, 3!4 
3,000,000 
11,775,010 
2, 226, 262 


7,000,000 
2,630, 000 
200,000 
433,900 
2,155,567 
4,047,483 
4,099, 669 
29,114, 862 
60,000 
9,792,500 
500,000 
23,500, 000 


1Constructed and operated by Ontario Government Commission. 


2Including capital of leased lines. 
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Gross 


Earnings. 


$ 


230,072 
1,699, 341 
1,025, 169 

262, 043 

83, 245 

170,367 

100, 223 

22,708, 230 
201,224,493 
180,796,044 
64,210 
245,703 
56,576 

226, 406 


1,904, 276 
19,340 
1,067,958 
207, 984 
1, 467,369 
145, 913 
83,073 
111, 140 


34,445 
1,389,515 
54,066 


17,548 
64,523 
116, 259 
345, 895 
436,480 
1,562,971 
87,577 
627,384 
81,212 
69, 656 
301,741 
410,013 
5, 126,670 
2,816,919 
289, 156 
208, 241 
587,457 
229,172 
7,518 


930, 902 
1,408, 256 
497, 851 
5,137,176 
70,278 
2,530,475 


748,561 
5,836, 768 


40, 061-22 | 3,413,865,613 | 445,923,877 


Operating 


Expenses. 


$ 
289, 154 


14, 434, 331 
189, 460, 404 
143, 258, 643 
133, 621 
309,364 
182, 224 
198, 801 


1,790, 232 
60,043 
904, 251 
163, 414 
982, 098 
96, 603 
83,475 
212,470 


36,578 
1, 608, 558 
56, 986 


21,027 
116, 244 
76,783 
418,214 
479,701 
1, 434, 902 
87,978 
409,024 
155, 822 
80, 183 
440,888 
680, 856 
3,005, 737 
2,190,491 
272,732 
177,377 
869,871 
159,477 
8,426 


638, 829 
1,261,277 
391,940 
4,212,213 
58,041 
2,264,381 


767, 228 
4,546,251 


382, 483, 908 
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Summary of Traffic Statistics—A summary of freight and passenger 
traffic statistics and of the ratio of operating expenses to gross earnings, will be 
found for the years 1901 to 1924 in Table 5. Especially notable is the decline in 
the number of passengers carried in recent years, the number in 1924 being the 
lowest since 1912, when the population of the country was much less than at the 
present time. The tonnage of freight carried in 1924 was also smaller than in any 
year since 1916, except 1921. The former phenomenon is generally attributed to 
the competition of the automobile on the improved highways of the country, and 
the latter is not unconnected with the increase in the use of automobile trucks, 
though the consolidation of the railways is also a factor, since freight is less often 
transferred from one railway to another. For a better measure of freight traffic 
see “Tons of freight carried one mile” in Table 8. 

The statistics of gross earnings and operating expenses illustrate the difficulties 
confronting our railways in recent years. Before the war it was generally held 
that on account of the enormous initial investment required in roadbed and equip- 
ment, a railway’s operating’ expenses should not exceed about two-thirds or 70 p.c. 
of its gross earnings, the remainder being required to meet interest on capital invested, 
whether in stocks or bonds, as well as to provide for necessary improvements. 
The ratio of operating expenses to gross earnings is called the operating ratio, and 
in 1913 the Canadian operating ratio was 70-90 p.c. The new conditions of the 
war period, especially the higher cost of labour and of fuel, swelled the operating 
ratio in spite of advances in freight and passenger rates, until in 1920 it reached 
97-18 p.c., since when there has been a gradual decline, 1924 showing a 
slight improvement as compared with 1923, with an operating ratio of 85-77 p.c., 
as compared with 86-52 p.c. This reduction was a rather notable achievement, 
in view of the decline in freight traffic, due largely to the smaller grain crops of 1924, 
also in passenger traffic. While gross earnings in 1924 were about $32,400,000 less 
than in 1923, working expenses were almost correspondingly reduced, with the 
result that the net operating revenues of the railways in 1924 ($63,439,969) were 
only $1,035,260 less than in 1923. 

In Table 6 will be found an analysis of the distribution of the operating expenses 
of steam railways for the last four years, the 1924 figures showing substantial econo- 
mies as compared with 1923 in four of the five classes; traffic expenses, however, 
showed an increase of $1,058,258. The earnings and operating expenses per mile 
of line and per train mile are analyzed in Table 7. 


5.—Summary of Steam Railway Statistics of Freight and Passenger Traffic and Ratio 


ae ea ee to Earnings, years ended June 30, 1901-1919, and calendar years 


Nore.—These statistics were published for the years 1875-1900 on p. 434 of the 1916-17 Year Book. 


Miles Total ; Ratio of 

Years. in ae Passengers | Freight Gross Operating | expenses 
opera- niles carried, carried. | Earnings. | Expenses. to 

tion. A receipts. 
No. No No Tons. $ $ p.c. 


18,140} 53,349,394) 18,385,722] 36,999,371) 72,898,749] 50,368,726 69-06 
18,714) 55,729,856] 20,679,974] 42,376,527] 83,666,503) 57,343,592 68-54 
18,988] 60,382,920] 22,148,742] 47,373,417) 96,064,527} 67,481,524 70:25 
19,431] 61,312,002) 23,640,765] 48,097,519] 100,219,436] 74,563, 162 74-40 
20,487) 65,934,114] 25,288,723) 50,893,957) 106,467,198] 79,977,573 75-12 


21,353) 72,723,482) 27,989,782) 57,966,713] 125,322,865] 87,129,434 69-52 
22,452) 75,115,765] 32,137,319] 63,866,135] 146,738,214] 103,748, 672 70°70 
22,966) 78,637,526] 34,044,992) 63,071,167) 146,918,314] 107,304, 143 73-04 
24,104) 79,662,216) 32,683,309] 66,842,258] 145,056,336) 104, 600,084 72-11 
24,7311 85,409,241! 35,894,575! 74,482,866] 173,956,217! 120,405,440 69-22 
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5.—_Summary of Steam Railway Statistics of Freight and Passeng:r Traffic and Ratio 
of Expenses to Earnings, years ended Jum: 3), 1901-1919, and calendar years 
1919=1924—concluded. 


Miles Total Ratio of 
Years in ae Passengers Freight Gross Operating | expenses 
opera- ales carried, carried. Earnings. Expenses. to 
tion receipts. 
No. No. No. Tons. $ $ p.c. 
25,400} 89,716,533] 37,097,718} 79,884,282] 188,733,494] 131,034,785 69-43 
26,727| 100,930,271) 41,124,181} 89,444,331) 219,403,753] 150,726,540 68-70 
29,304} 113,437,208} 46,185,968) 106,992,710] 256,702,703] 182,011, 690 70-90 
30,795| 107,895,272} 46,702,280} 101,393,989) 243,083,539] 178,975, 259 73-63 
35,582) 93,218,479) 46,322,035) 87,204,838) 199,843,072] 147,731,099 73°92 
PONG So. Sterns hg ele casters 37,4384! 111,075,890} 43,503,459) 100,659,088) 261,888, 654) 180,542, 259 68-94 
CRN See ee ae 38, 604) 115,797,100} 48,106,530] 121,916,272] 310,771,479} 222,890, 637 71-72 
TUNG cetee nbn Bul eis 38,484} 109,857,560; 44,948,638] 127,543,687] 330,220,150] 273,955,436 82-96 
CTT ht a bo a ee 38,501} 103,832,835} 43,754,194) 116,699,572) 382,976,901] 341,866,509 89-27 
1919 (Dee. 31)..... 38, 663} 107,053,735} 47,940,456] 111,487,780] 408,598,361] 376,789,093 92-22 
1920 ( 5 eta es ae 38,976] 117,384,819} 51,318,422) 127,429,154] 492,101,104] 478, 248, 154 97-18 
1921 ( ao at Ae 39,363} 104,652,167} 46,798,251} 103,131,132] 458,008,891] 422,581,205 92-26 
1922 ( oN) | Be Bie 39,360) 107,625,144) 44,383,620) 108,530,518} 440, 687,128) 393,927,406 89-39 
1923 ( Ab betes 39,665} 114,010,698} 44,834,337] 118,289,604] 478,338,047| 413,862,818 86-52 
1924 ( Suh) aan 40,061] 110,134,782] 42,921,809! 106,429,355! 445,923,877| 382,483,908 85-77 
6.— Distribution of Operating Expenses of Steam Railways for the calendar years 
1921-1924. 
Items of Expenditure. 1921. . 1922. 1923. 1924. 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 
Ways and structures....... 88, 268,355] 20-89] 79,887,565} 20-28] 83,501,064] 20-18) 78,051,798} 20-41 
Bienen th toes abs see 2 97,447,141] 23-06) 93,814,326] 28-82) 92,255,094) 22-29] 85,107,990) 22-25 
Traffic expenses............} 11,302,676] 2-67] 12,925,589} 3-28] 14,160,804] 3-42] 15,219,062] 3-98 
Transportation.......,.....] 209,583,746] 49-60) 191,009,121} 48-49] 205,264,233] 49-60] 187,813,639] 49-10 
General expenses........... 15,979,287} 3-78] 16,290,805} 4-13] 18,681,623} 4-51] 16,291,419] 4-26 
otal ee. 0.. 422,581, 205/100 -90| 393,927, 406/100-00| 413,862, 818/100-00) 382, 483, 908|100-00 


7.—Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways per mile of line and per train 
mile, for the years ended June 39, 1914-1919, and for calendar years 1919-1924. 


Gross Operating Net Gross Operating 
Years. Earnings. | Expenses. | Earnings. | Earnings. | Expenses. 
Per mile of line. Per train mile. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

aE ne A al ag Arab A led ba ee A PS 2 as 7,893-60 5, 811-83 2,081-77 2-253 1-659 
LN ode TRS its Notte h i RRR MED Py td 5, 616-41 4,151-57 1, 464-84 2-144 1-585 
PA i SR aie Doct hte IES A plas Gite Lapel 6, 943-00 4, 823-00 2,120-00 2-358 . 1-623 
ONE Un cee Area aa Zon setae abate Cute Susie tists ened 8,051-00 5,774-00 2,277-00 2-683 1-925 
“LUCENE, SB SIR RE le Eg Eg Rea A ea ode 8,580-71 7, 118-68 1, 462-50 3-006 2-494 
CLM spl CoE EEE 8 o> tnt ng ce I ED Bete en 9, 947-19 8, 879-42 1, 067-77 3-683 3-292 
TTS 8 UDO NEY Cade le a ee 10, 568-20 9, 745-00 823-20 3-817 3-520 
1920 ( “3 a tee ee cs al ons AA a 12, 625-75 12, 270-00 355-75 4-192 4-074 
1921 ( id eee rine eee ee ck amie 11, 635-51 10, 735-00 900-51 4-376 4-038 
1922 ( e NBR: SNe dee Sok ee ae hb 11,196-31 10, 008-00 1,188-31 4-095 3-660 
1923 ( ee ON, nha, natin bist Cot 12, 059-45 10, 434-00 1, 625-45 4-196 3-630 
1924 ( = EMR Le diced. adh 3 Gere Oe RU id Syl 11, 131-12 9,548-00 1,583-12 4-049 3-473 


A summary analysis of passenger and freight traffic statistics for recent years 
is given in Table 8, showing among other things, a decline in average receipts per 
passenger per mile from 3-036 cents in 1921 to 2-790 cents in 1924, and a decline in 
the average number of passengers per train from 70 in 1919 and 64 in 1920 to 53 in 
1924. Similarly, freight traffic statistics show a reduction in freight receipts per 
ton per mile from 1-200 cents in 1921 to 0-987 cents in 1923 and 1-019 cents in 
1924, the increase in the latter year being accounted for by the smaller percentage 
of low-rate grain traffic rather than by any increase in freight rates. In this table 
there should also be noted the tendency toward an increase in the average length of 
the freight haul and the increase in the average train load from 353 tons in 1914 to 
502 tons in 1923; this latter figure was, however, reduced to 483 tons in 1924. 
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8.—Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 


1914-1924. 
PASSENGERS. 
Number of 
Number of Number of Passengers Average 
Years ended June 30. Passengers Passengers’ |carried one mile Receipts 
carried. carried per mile per passenger 
one mile. of line. per mile. 
No. No. No. cents. 
MQ. c's escvecexey usnshezere lavanek aieerwis tare acereteietelene 46, 702, 280 3,089,031, 194 100, 309 2-007 
LOTS Ace intone ancien area ere eee 46,322,035 2,483, 708, 745 69, 802 2-021 
UOTGS « aasay ahetoan pereterctesiecastererni cee ail eretecoreteye 43,503, 459 2,727,122, 648 72,611 1/954 
MOL Lire ea cstcvercuera cree teretate tetas ‘se 48,106,530 3,150, 127, 428 79,829 1-946 
VOUS ae teceeetes a 44,948, 688 3, 161,082, 402 82,140 2+122 
DONO TS coc abaierteteerepare tetera asters ae 43,754, 194 3,074, 664, 369 79,859 “25557 
TOLOMWDecr SI) ta. ce tee ote one 47,940, 456 3, 658, 492, 716 94, 625 2-631 
1920 o? 1s NN ee Se ee 51,318,422 | 3,522, 494,856 90,376 2-916 
FL) Gl CaO prea sanhemdesisTty tg + 46,793,251 | 2,960,853, 955 75,219 3-036 
1922,» 0) 7c cae eee 44,383,620 | 2,814, 113,531 71,497 2-820 
TODS ~ © on nascar rene eee tenner ee 44, 834, 337 3,076,341, 444 77, 558 2-760 . 
192d (“0 ae ae eee 42,921,809 | 2,872,333, 579 71, 699 2-790 
Average Average Average Passenger 
" Receipts passenger number of revenue per 
Years ended June 30. per journey passengers passenger 
passenger. in miles. per train. train mile. 
$ miles. No. $ 
LOT ae cccarceiccori arses aratermate have ceetrate nee 1-328 66 59 1-185 
L91D x. cianrendace ahs ks helen te ee eee 1-083 54 50 1-016 
DOG. is/aissscacscaseroerereyoxcteveversloreichcremtekesetensrel ote 1-083 55 53 1-042 
JOU ce vos atnata « hue Sepa ote Oe ene 1-140 59 59 1-160 
LOLS. . ec Ses Scn een eaee cee 1-492 70 64 1-709 
TOLO,... ceveea shes tee toes ie eae oer 1-796 70 63 2-012 | 
1919(Dee.eSl)oen. fee ck eee eee eee 2-008 76 70 2-259 
1920; Ce ry a) iss Sasudhe eeee eee 2-002 68 64 2-360 
1921 ( £6 We ).ad on aginst «see ae 1-921 : 63 57 2-300 
1929s Geet Se asd) rer cee) te eC eR ie 1-790 63 55 2-100 
VR te eet DROME akc cc Mh sodedoc 1-900 69 58 2-270 
UPL SE Geen neeeinta Meas scare ageesonn 1-870 67 53 2-130 
FREIGHT. 
Tons 
Tons of Tons of carried one Freight 
Years ended June 80. Freight Freight mile per receipts 
carried. carried mile of per ton 
a one mile. line. per mile. 
tons. tons, tons. cents. 
Ode rec ascites eis 4 ORO ete eee 101,393,989 | 22,063, 294, 685 716,359 0-742 
LOAD: 7 tiie ctase-ae Gar emreroelo toe ice Pree ee eee 87, 204,833 | 17, 661,309,723 496,355 0-751 
LOI G so scents mlnervceicte ove Meteo ern 109,659,088 | 28,195,364, 264 753, 202 0-653 
LOU Gers ascrava.oetsyscayapoiakevevels hc eee toe nto 121,916,272 | 31,186, 707,851 807,948 0-690 
LOWS ots rvie.s ake, niete satiansauetaiels cote tee into arom 127,548,687 | 31,029,072, 279 806, 285 0-736 
QUO SE eRe ice copeene retort erect Te 116, 699,572 | 27,724,397, 202 720,096 0-962 
1919 (Dec, 3 peda eas 111, 487,780 | 26,950,598, 322 697, 064 1-003 
1920 ( : Vtg tae ob ce teeter rte 127,429,154 | 31,894,411,479 818,309 1-071 
IS ba MRAM) Vs aio re ON he, Ant oR 108,131,182 | 26,621, 630,554 676,311 1-200 
19221 ee WA) See yb. eee ete 108,530,518 | 30,367,885, 883 771,542 1-039 
1923 ( a Be cpiiamkoee eon cerare 118,289,604 | 34,067, 658,527 858, 884 0-987 
1924 ( ls ore mere ame onc sceee 106,429,355 | 30,513,819, 106 761, 684 1-019 
Average Revenue 
x Receipts Average Average | number of per 
Years ended June 30. per ton length of | trainload |freighttons| freight 
hauled. | freight haul} in net per loaded train 
in miles. tons. | car. roile. 
$ miles. tons. tons. 3 
LORMAN Serteneitrn. chat ca dace ects cake atone 1-614 217 353 19-18 2-619 
OIL vette ence cdlrars Catia ee oeeattet ace 1-520 202 344 18-48 2-279 
TOL Gre eras atectteraiccercnetd t Mia clases hee MO 1-679 257 411 20-91 2-686 
TOI Ces recstatcie cerehhas eat spuisievtet coratciereloe a vie a 1-766 256 436 22-24 3-006 
LOUSSziacismincaleennee ce tees ot 1-789 943 3 457 93-10 3.359 
ONO erp ee siaetate moan ale 2-286 238 442 23-46 4.256 
1919 (Dec. 2-427 242 434 22-21 4-358 
1920( 2-680 250 457 23-05 4-892 
1921( 3-100 258 447 22-12 5-370 
1922( 2-910 280 481 23-03 5-000 
1923 ( 2-840 288 502 23-42 4-950 
1924 ( 2-920 287 483 22-77 4-920 
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Railway Wages and Salaries.—As will be seen in Table 9, railway wages 
and salaries have greatly increased in the past decade. When 1924 is compared 
with 1914, it is observed that the railways of Canada employed in the latest year 
169,970 persons, as compared with 159,142 in 1914—an increase of 10,828 persons 
or less than 7 p.c. The wage and salary bill, however, increased from $111,762,972 
in 1914 to $239,864,265 in 1924—an increase of 114 p.c. While there has 
been a4 decline of $50,646,253 in railway wages and salaries since 1920, wages and 
salaries still absorb 53-79 cents out of every dollar of gross earnings, as compared 
with 45-97 cents in 1914. 


Wage adjustments during the year 1924 resulted in a net increase in the 
average hourly rate of pay of employees on all railways from $0-573 to $0-577. 
With a decrease in total employees, however, of 8,082 and in total hours on duty 
of 26,278,310, the total wage bill decreased from $253,320,005 to $239,864,265. 
The greatest decreases ($4,000,000 and $9,500,000 respectively) were in the wages 
of road trainmen and in wages paid for maintenance of road and equipment. 


§9.—Number of Steam Railway Employees, Amount of Salaries and Wages and Ratios 
of the latter to Gross Earnings and Operating Expenses, for years ended June 30, 
1914-1919, and for calendar years 1919-1924. 


Salaries Ratio to Ratio to 

Years ended June 30. Employees. and gross operating 

wages. earnings. expenses. 

No. $ p.c. p.c 

“LET be Elec Rises Badin ame ny eel Oe nee 159,142 | 111,762,972 45-97 62-43 
DEBE OME pee, eS eC a ee ae, 124, 142 90,215,727 45-15 61-09 
SOL Orre mae et wash bona bands. cats gett 144,770 | 104,300, 647 39-82 57-95 
[LEN WE SE A EO eae, Se ake a 146,175 | 129,626,187 41-85 58-34 
SL hee Ase Oe RO a, AN ae ee ee 143,493 | 152,274,953 46-14 55-59 
LALO ae ae Sees ecient eee 158,777 | 208,939,995 54-56 61-12 
cHETUN CBT Se 0 lec gor ane a A ee 173,728 | 233,323,074 57-10 61-92 
EELS AS aD eee tet 9 ae ree oer ee 185,177 | 290,510,518 59-04 60-74 
TUTTO Oh SEAS tae eer me et te a as 167,627 | 247,756,138 54-09 58-63 
SOC Demet «Nestea ti 2.1942 AIOE oe a ese, 165,635 | 283,294,040 52-94 59-20 
ASO i ta) Sere eee ene eee ae 178,052 | 253,320,005 52-96 61-21 
BO eee oN eae tae oes A ereae Pate seve uns 169,970 | 239,864,265 53-79 62-71 


Mileage and Rolling Stock.—Statistics of the mileage and the rolling stock 
of the steam railways of Canada are given for the last six years in Table 10. The 
figures given may be supplemented by the statement that between 1919 and 1925 
average capacity of box cars increased from 34-205 tons to 36-334 tons, of flat 
cars from 33-209 tons to 34-730, and of all freight cars from 34-522 tons to 36-625 
tons. The average tractive power of the locomotives in use in 1919 was 30,234 lbs. 
and in 1924, 33,519 lbs. Of the locomotives in use in 1924, 29 were electric, while 
motor passenger cars numbered 42. 
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10.—Mileage and Rolling Stock of Steam Railways, calendar years 1919-1924. 
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Mileage and Equipment. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 
No No. No No. No. No 
Mileage and Engines. 
Miles in operation (single track).......+. 38, 663 88,976 39,363 39,360 39,665 40,061 
Miles’otsiGings ene cence ene nie eer 9,481 9,608 9,755 9,892 9,680 10,012 
Males of double trackst2)cc cect streeiere 2,547 2,590 2,629 2,608 2,591 2,619 
Fingines iM US@.0. sce ctiessisleelceeielerieialel 5,947 6,030 6,027 5,955 5,897 5,857 
Passenger Cars. 
Wirsticliss.ches trae eee Gece nee 2,209 2,212 2,218 2,057 1,968 1,981 
Second Class... s44.0 siolssieinies-ce(elstapeistie listeners 592 582 552 514 429 419 
@omibinationnaie ov sci leone ieee 382 362 350 348 424 426 
Emomniiorantivee eaclee ieee eft aie pies 671 673 677 697 704 703 
Dining) 5. ae eee eee etek 204 196 228 209 194 196 
Parlour. 0.5.42 2.0a08 +h oennee ok one Roar 162 187 173 194 223 243 
Sleepime | 2. jo cneate tn doaes ser sete tae 548 584 645 640 675 819 
Baggage, express and postal............. 1,584 1,479 1,807 1,803 1,859 1,855 
Motor cairss $25. icee e ceecee cetera - - - 28 28 42 
Others 60s acurdsia eee Een eae 186 282 122 310 281 165 
Freight Cars. 
Box: ack ake ee eee Fibrin ee 154,044 | 155,964 | 161,259 | 158,622 | 159,276 155,656 
FE) eR nie AG er me anni ino aar ee 25,657 24,939 24,391 24,186 23,321 22,748 
Stock noo cca ae «sbi te cece oe ieee 11,623 11,164 12,585 11,542 12,204 12,335 
Goals. fey cic ac gnc ee aa ots 17,908 20,249 20,079 20,557 22,854 23,486 
Jif tle PE ouemonnadoe abomavhigos 414 414 413 405 438 453 
Refriserator{sc sac. scat steerer ete eee 5,591 6, 204 7,012 6,463 6,504 6,329 
Other concoct nae eee eee ele eee Crees 5,158 byooo 5,824 6,800 5,017 5,156 


Commodities hauled.—Statistics of the commodities hauled in the years 
1922, 1923 and 1924, show that in 1924 there was a decline of no less than 
11,860,249 tons in the total hauled (Table 11). Nearly one-half of this was accounted 
for by declines of 1,257,397 tons in anthracite and 4,384,387 tons in bituminous 
coal. Wheat also showed a decline of 2,842,454 tons. The declines were due 
largely to industrial disputes in coal mining areas and to the smaller crops of 1924, 
but also to the generally quieter state of business throughout the year. 
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1922-1924. 
Products. 1922. 1928. 1924, 
Tons. Tons. Tons. ~ 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 

Wheat. ..: 2 ae Oh nee trate meee areata teeter enero 13, 142, 064 12,754,041 10,411, 587 
COR ace crctelvcrqis staje's ok OO STH Tain Sal cca ee ee eee nee 1,782,220 983,009 ~ 742,408 
(Oc Pann ye eR AR nS rinntin tein Sea touGa soa sb G 8,125,602 2,136, 040 2,421,590 
Barly co oak systaielete weiss oietetelans Siorisalane eae ierere tetoteeaiobenmne eters 800,91] 642,109 926,163 
NE UY.© sya ouoincs  aiersio w ole wieisin wiayava tote ale tere wicvcue eit crete alate ei ereitote statevane 522,403 273, 587 463,340 
Blaxs@ed.vi.Jac.cccciroscstosie dees ao CAC oie Oe oe eerie 143,777 133 , 097 214,307 
OGher Sra se or. oo aieacese siecle ete-y Meacle ee eiaterernletesier atone 170,218 135,895 128,674 
PIOUS «5. 4.5.c sipspiaus eleieca Fiala Maan saarele» ietole see aes ee Eee 3, 664, 264 3,383 ,569 3,310, 213 
Other milled’producta..c)..os vse eee: serecleeiemeles aera 1,751,054 1,833,223 2,020,706 
EP aryand: StLAsosi are stotololers siushin Saas ecehel tee eee eee oe 1,028,835 1,045,392 1,172,090 
[O10 eRe ASG AEeROTILAG ackmanODLaMreGdanodonmoncc 248, 869 179,449 148, 082 
Mpplesu(ines by) vere vicsatew (-vetetersletaietexe ot letesolaleicieteeetelela\elerstseiniee 358,043 376,028 327,185 
Other trait ULES sects cisevs.c ctscle cleintesinwrciel a eetoasernee teeters 425,889 416,503 526,950 
PPOLAEOOS Se cscs Obie Maeva BORG hr eseaie ene ei ee obs WEIR on ete 548, 187 554,747 574,870 
Othertreshiv.eretables J) 24.49 .5.--:0ee teenie aarti 231,493 251,672 322,503 
Other agricultural and vegetable products............... 661,571 659, 965 759,389 

TM OtALS sapere eos ees Cee eeu LO ee 28,550,401 25,758, 326 24,470,057 

Animals and Animal Products— 

TOROS Sere ee eee en ER rT are cients atten 87,793 88,781 96,3 4 
Gattloandical ves mem soot bineen tte gey cele sestkte saat Pee 907,110 816, 722 750, 36 
SVG ide 5 odo 2G toa de seoo condoon oseboDEa neo dNT as _ 89,776 59,502 66, 36 
18 erase agoobodec po edannoondbcaOOsonaoGG ot 319,828 315,689 393, 64 
Dressed meats (fresh)...........04- ee 681,493 670,091 625, 35 
Dressed meats (cured or salted).............. 5A 262,565 263,412 801, 57 


Other packing house products..........sseseceececeeees 212,573 857, 966 355, 10 
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1922-1924— concluded. 
Products. 1922. 1923. 1924, 
Animals and Animal Products—concluded. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
REV Tae «AME Je Pl APT ios eld aadars cas 72,437 92,523 87,632 
TEESE OES YY cassette he ie i 156,611 168,719 159,131 
280,247 273,672 287,786 
75,881 LAN 65,835 
223,965 216,410 192,394 
121,219 128,709 128,185 
LISTEN (pitt SS Lis <8 OE 2 in ee nr 3,491, 498 3,524,923 3,509,717 
Mine Products— 
Anthracite COBB cake ee entnts £8 PIGS 01 soos saan! 4,571,101 7,651,100 6,393,708 
Bituminous OSE ee EM OR ey 17,867,111 21,376,703 16,992,316 
WiPniteGoal ey tee noes AMS Sek Seeley eke 2 261,732 348,515 393,101 
CER rea Oa Ee, OO OV ae ee ie ee a 743,767 1,202,129 990,806 
‘ENG d TUG, AE oper eens nae te racy ed a aa a en 355,728 594,229 277,837 
@uber'oresandiconcentratesss: .f:.4.. fa. Sani eh ee aw en « 1,099,793 2,290,101 2,332,390 
Bases Ul OMAN CEMA GL CO eee es see tee Ne oun ko 2 77,227 130,757 167,330 
Clay, gravel, sand, stone (crushed)...............2..000- 4,755,767 4,794,577 4,937,276 
Slate, dimension or block stone... ...cccseccceuccceeoeeen 747,738 973,525 487,134 
RE PUCE POCCOICUME me Aan Gee ce eee cites accu cece: 282,148 319,562 560,267 
Asphaltum 164,894 131,574 155,857 
See eee he See A ee 436,753 402,841 380,379 
Other mine products 595,629 581,999 650, 902 
LMT 61 a seraai dae ag ie ie eth a a 31,959,388 40,797, 612 34, 719, 298 
Forest Products— 
Logs, posts, poles, cordwood................. Ee ie See 3,187,239 3,295,349 3,159,232 
PEO SER A eicaseearct MRICS Rio Pies ven ate E Cota res yr sap se cabs antsscgersetsressinis 269,530 260,800 238,625 
MELEE COC asthe ie reek Maes Clore oars Cen eae mek Geto alee ke 4,914, 220 5,955, 051 5,764,023 
Lumber, timber, box shooks, heading,.................- 8,729,649 9,214,364 8,065,473 
Mehertorest PTOAUCtS ccywn Sue Pe ve eRe ae ood cnetenias si cles 721,437 728,202 599,997 
BAC BA og lees ao hk Laue 2 i Maa a 17,822,075 19, 453,766 17,827,350 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous— 
Refined petroleum and its products.............0ceeeeees 1,696,095 1,797,539 1,870,942 
SALTS eae ae ieee Re oes aia ai ee 941,733 763,330 902,133 
Iron—pig and bloom........... ae ae 544,269 756, 822 458,374 
Rails and fastenings...... CROCS SE ERED Se ae Rae 347,997 319,300 258,286 
Bar and sheet iron—structural iron and iron pipe......... 1,323,942 1,830,911 1,187,075 
Castings, machinery and boilers.................eeeeee0- 632,728 696, 663 541,214 
ROGUINEL SES Sern Sn Te a aE Reda neo 1, 266,080 1, 264, 564 1,192,524 
moaned arith Gia) SEONG) hic. debs oobi re semecie elves bc ins 1,173,727 1,072,379 923,216 
LUNE TENE RPSL ESEY Ne pit A ly Sn ea eas 8 a eins, ea 499,889 522,577 440,699 
pewer pipe and: Crain 66 ote Gus lie leis bes dee eb Sees 140, 936 100,611 130,806 
Agricultural implements and vehicles other than auto’s. . 252,867 333 , 004 260,213 
LOM OPICS ANd BUCO ELUCKS. [605 ose coe cece reece ud ees 932,457 1,198,499 1,160,836 
IOI OOU SE Na 8c k to faeces Dae vse Paleo es 140,349 123,488 84, 162 
UNTER IT TECE Serene ee Ee a me 105,537 89,085 86,013 
PA AMOTAGRANIOVOLRZORS 6 5.25. civ, a ayaiscorsinaics cats aine » o0uis e 56 165,759 210,417 260,231 
PER Misera eM KANG ect adecs eee aetaeyicct ors ceetanee 327,002 304,512 322,706 
Paper, prmtod matter, DOOKS? sobs ocx cn ces nov sacv es dene 2,331,194 2,522, 266 2,433 , 297 
a UN Le ee ae en ethos a ee an ee ere 2,170,698 2,022,183 1,930,953 
HAN, (STOR FLOM, CHIO, OFG,) <:c.-store<ee said ew'nevesicnane 165,471 150, 202 130,077 
Re MOLE USA tee ass in retin we sionh ss ies sa cde noe aS 11,283 10,540 6,689 
Canned goods (all canned food products other than meat) 381,437 387,910 431,419 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous................+5+ 6,503,678 7,893,017 6,837,484 
ERT LNE oon eta rece ras ott iA eae sas ecb aia wees 4,610,009 4,336,655 4,013,650 
Agi rt Be eae eee See ae, ee 26, 665, 667 28,706,474 25,862,999 
ELE ED RS AY St Be Oe a: ee Se Ea 108,530,5181| 118,289,604!| 106,429,355! 


1 Traffic on the Thousand Islands Rly., 41,489 tons in 1922, 48,503 tons in 1923 and 39,934 tons in 1924, 
is not distributed, but is included in the totals for the respective years. 


Government Aid to Private Railways.—In order that the private railways 
of Canada might be constructed in advance of settlement as colonization roads, 
or through thinly settled districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary 
for Dominion, provincial and even municipal Governments to extend some form 


of assistance. 


In our earlier history, when our Governments had plenty of Crown 
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land and little cash, the subsidies granted to railways frequently took the form of 
land grants, which had the advantage of giving the railway a direct interest in 
opening up the country, though it sometimes led to the railways holding large 
tracts of land idle for speculative purposes when intermixed Crown lands had been 
homesteaded, thus retarding the settlement of agricultural land. Table 12 shows 
the areas of the land granted as subsidies to steam railway companies by the Domin- 
ion and Provincial Governments, with the names of the companies in the case of 
the Dominion Government. The total area so granted up to Dec. 31, 1924, 
amounted to 47,194,880 acres. 

As the country grew wealthier, the objections to the land grant method became 
more apparent, and aid was more frequently given in the form of a cash subsidy 
per mile of line, a loan or a subscription to the shares of the railway. From 1851 
up to Dec. 31, 1924, as shown analytically in Table 13, the total value of such aid 
eranted to steam railways in Canada, exclusive of the capital of two Government 
railways (.C.R. and P.E.1.R.), amounted to $230,594,506. Of this sum, $179,396,- 
755 represents aid granted by the Dominion Government, $35,850,123 that granted 
by the Provincial Governments, and $15,347,628 that granted by municipalities. 
Table 14 records the details of the most recent type of assistance given to private 
railways, viz., by the guaranteeing of their bonds or of the interest thereupon. 
These guarantees enabled the railways receiving them to borrow money, generally 
from British investors, at rates of interest considerably lower than would otherwise 
have had to be paid. The total amount outstanding on Dec. 31, 1924, was $460,592,- 
819. 


12.— Areas of Land Subsidies granted to Steam Railways by the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Governments up to Dec. 31, 1924. 


By the Dominion Government. Acres. 
‘Alberta, Railwasyand' CoaliC onatetriteac « sticterecststelehersceyaverarstelole pieteietelofeyevorevafeleioiececafaleisteterateystene: ssareks 1,101,712 
Alberta ‘and Great Waterways Railway Co... ...0..sc0s0scsce cues desieiciielssieesele sessile vies "2,498. 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Con Gia aini line) 2px eet erstaee wie telaseh ccc bel ct ohoiotoi ol oka osalereleysieielelesola/eet ex\sterecaieioas 18,204,509 
Caleary and! admionton, Rat lw yi CO careers cies etre rer otarey fern tasotara.aivtete!et x Gereley ovata viata ecole ie) este feieteld aletede 1,818,017 
Great North: West Central Railway, CoOsaesacicticies srsiaieciclelsietsisleisisralate)sisicieiacsietstalelaoieteerees stats 320,000 
Manitoba Northwestern [Railway © Osc sce a e:<re weenie cic clele/eloleiaseisieloie)sicteiclals)al oie /ateralolelstelapatetaletct- tet 1,501,244 
Manitoba Southwestern Col: Railway: Co. sanrwiertetiet alate etatetelaretercletn la elale evotaleroiete/cferetersteatsiate 1,396,473 
Saskatchewan:and Western Railway Co... <.....0<cs000=+ sec ce cies c clempiticiscleinnsisisiclsitsmte 98,880: 
GPR SOnris HB rari c eye SN ode ose Maral ane ak aned eae geek ins kelaca ara levee ere ole (cis /oiera ol viata teeta eeate 1,406, 932 
C.P.R.—Pipestone Extension, Souris Branch............ececeeeeseeeereeseneeceeeceeeres 200,094 
Canadian Northern (Railway Gore. mtacsies siete le sie oteteloteleievetersralalo/eltictbiee sinieleietaiere cccla'=tereteeteserterattte 3,316,689 
Manitoba, and! Southeasterm Rail wai) ©O.. «accu cies scloiesiemis clelearetetate= eiacevefalule <isioletsletote)ieretelate 680,090 
Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatchewan Railroad and Steamboat Co.............+00-- 1,623,312 
Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway Co..........cscescccccseseresorcceees 3,901 
Grand Trunk Paerhe Railway !Cozoa. 5 of « «0:<:0i0 sci e/sioresefarorersie cine eater mt lel etaractersleleters meieteyenerse tetera 10, 021 
Grandvlrunk Pacific Branch; hanes Cosnnema. asset eeaeriacmattaaese daletecins re stetcenateer tere 1,789 
Total by: Dominion: Government ..;.\oc/.2 20 ce meslo sete Celetainee vial cote eiele eats 31, 686,161 
y By Provincial Governments. 

IN OVA US COLTS stares sis Gietsio cis coals oe ocaic wlessteinraeRialeaeonan ae ance ere EE Tee ina mie eae eae certo 160, 000 
New ISTUNSWIGK ses Ne ccs f esecg oe ale thave oiale ek. b ace electetaie ee tun Brome TO RNS eer rela slate erent te taintetate arera 1,788,392 
QCD CCL atrrerayeteintesesstecafess/eieiWaielelsvave sie ftrlene ote viers eiorsteie s stele eccheleeters tee Ceey a Neratatetet e-detteietastetetelees otelers 2,085,710 
Qa TiO Fea eccrcccasaca eesscs Sous sestans 500s ~ 0 oie aseseraleomnlnvss d acaya ace one Suan ee Fe ORR OO OP ODOD 3,241,207 
Btitish' Colt bia ci). pais seristes aove’s o's cae es botee cate wet eee Sere a Me ance stels ai tentnneene 8, 233,410 
Total by Provincial Govermments................ccccccccrccceccctcenececwsees 15,508, 719 

Total by Dominion and Provincial Governments.................--.0000eeee> 47,194, 880 


1 Not including convertible land grants by the government of this province. 
2 Includes 4,065,076 acres repurchased from B. C. Southern and Columbia and Western railways. 
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By the Dominion Government. By Provincial Governments. 
$ $ 
Cashumlisidies At i621 weckn net 121,808,750} Cash subsidies....................... 35,550, 123 
Subscription to shares................ 300, 000 
LS ier cated Se, ear et ee ey 15, 142, 633 . 
: Totaly cdhe eae ee 35,850,123 
Paid to Quebec Government............ 5,160, 053 


Cost of lines handed over to C.P.R...... 87,785,319 


Washisubsidics#. a eee eee 12,922,128 

Subscription to shares................ 2,425,500 

EOtal reas cencenne tee nee eee 15,347, 628 

Motaly O2Rs 1h). | AT tet jy 179,396, 755 Grand Total......2.......... 230,594,506 


14.—Railway Bonds Guaranteed by Dominion and Provincial Governments, as at 
; Dec. 31, 1924. 


Amount 
Governments. Outstanding, 
Dec. 31, 1924. 

$ 

ee eee ee ee eGR ge. 8, 028,977 
MED EOS eo caer is oe 70,000 
(AO sete coe eee os : 7,859,998 
VERO EOS 5 Me eb. cts Seco 24,389,892 
Saskatchewan.... 17,904, 062 
UW | sYarn i aaa ae 85,488, 128 
British Columbia 45,186,000 
Total by Provincial Governments.......................00cccecceccecsc eeu. 138, 927,057 
EOE Ce MAE 2 2 ere | en ate notre a a ae ING ip 321,665, 762 
Bate ROMS eae rr ee ee 460,592,819 


A eh ee er le 

Tables 15 and 16, from the Annual Report of the Department of Railways 
and Canals, show the capital expenditure of the Dominion Government on the 
Canadian Government Railways and their operating finances to the end of the 
fiscai year 1924. In Table 15 the cost of the Quebec Bridge ($22,640,228), also 
$18,345 of miscellaneous expenditure, are not included in the total of capital expendi- 
ture. In Table 16 they are included. 


15.—Cost of Construction, Operating Expenses and Revenue of Canadian Government 
Railways for the fiscal years 1868-1900, 1901-1924, and before Confederation. 


Nore.—For the years 1868 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, page 437. For details regarding 
the composition of the Canadian Government Railways, see p. 604. 


Capital Operating Surplus (++) 
Years. Expendi- Revenue. or 
pas —. deficit (—). 
$ $ $ $ 
ariore #ontederation........0....0....2...... 13,881,461 - - - 
ALL ALY iat ee ea ee a 114,091,210 81,391,472 73,226,382 —8,165,090 
OTE, Sh gt ia dtl le he ae a 3,922,989 5,739,052 5,213,381 —525,671 
TUS OG ee ee ae ee eae 5,386,611 5,861,099 5,918,990 +57, 891 
MIRAI Sh no ee a, eo oe: 3,083,681 6,474, 134 6,584,599 +110,465 
I eee Pe 2,619,060 7,599,959 6,627,256 —972,703 
Oo yl Fe on ee ers 6, 125,482 8,906, 154 7,050, 892 —1,855, 262 
id hesga hee. SSS ee 6,102,566 7,893,653 7,950,553 +56, 900 
EMD ASHI ot Bes one ac ce bo chcces cence 7,174,370 6,328,746 6,509,186 +180,440 
Jy SS ee eee ee 23,684,005 9,595,295 9,534,569 —60,726 
ecu ce ceeecheameces 29,414, 227 9,764,587 8,894,420 —870, 167 


i haath fn oto viscrerersirco= 21,505,976 9,095,904 9,647,964 +552, 060 
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15.—Cost of Construction, Op:rating Expenses and Revenue of Canadian Government 
Railways for the fiscal years 1868-1900, 1901-1924, and b:fore Confed :ration—concluded. 


a eee 
OO eeeaeoeoeoqoqoOS=S=S=S=S~S~q~qs9————-«Qoaom—a—aMaM—wunauonysos?9»>] 


Capital 
Years. Expendi- 
ture. 
$ 
VOUT ctccnca Seniesa oer ere 24,532,466 
1910-m 25a. nakecpense ened eer ree ee errr: 23,108,806 
VOUS... ic:a-arasevctorsvern erace atalelatertiae ote eee es eTE ererere 17,375,968 
TOU oo rate tats aye stave late Teena ete aa eerM te ele 21,628,095 
iC EMA APM a marr b Saar oncoies 21,865, 664 
TOUG soe. ox das xsinsia is 8 oe ee eae ieee aeinereete 21,155, 255 
Ch emt: Meee et A mao guneedobonodss 20 12,003, 650 
Tee RE ene oe ennic hindas bor tod wae 34,699,417 
VOU sss icie-nretars oe iateors Sone Giants hints spate alee eateries 40,193,181 
It) Ete MP EARP RARS rR n SS oo 504 td aro DOr 11,593, 148 
1) Ene Ant mi anrinritnn sonar ccossemaodac 5,096, 535 
1D 2s sieperarace cyaferecetaceiniersiet ral dereteieieranta stator sben stake? 4,553, 638 
1093.%. th ochcoene cee caterers ores tide Benatar Cr. 1,052, 637 
1QQ4 ei conloc cine Soe nono og nie a Use leita aera 315, 944 
Totalac ccc cacccnee sua es eee 474, 060, 6671 


Operating 
Expenses. 


$ 
10,037,879 
11,074, 853 
12,499, 926 
13,559,225 
12,474,454 


19,407,380 
25,795,907 
33,400, 460 
43, 889, 626 
48,194,710 


43,770,971 
6,326,800 
5, 695, 669 


442,191, 685 


Revenue. 


$ 
10,249,394 
11,034, 166 
12,442,203 
13,394,317 
12,149,357 


18, 427,909 
23,539, 759 
27,240,957 
38,013,726 
41, 402,061 


36,814, 350 
2 


2 


391, 865, 392 


Surplus (++) 
or 
deficit (—). 


$ 
+211,515 
—40, 687 
—57,723 
—164,908 
—325,097 


—979,471 
—2,256, 148 
—6, 159,503 
—5, 875,900 

- —6, 792, 649 


—6, 956,621 
—6, 326,801 
—5, 695, 669 


—50,325, 294 


1 Less $40,000 received from St. John city for the Carleton Branch railway =$474,020,667. 


2 Revenue applied against operating expenses. 


16.—Capital Expenditure on Government Railways to Mar. 31, 1924. 


Railways. Expen- 
ditures. 
$ 
Canadian Government Rail ways— 

Intercolonial Railway System— 
Canada Hastornphtailiyay sence nus en siesteri er ocaaiet cote ereretcteyaaiaje i onmeteeye aie olereis esata tare 819,000 
Cape Breton (Ratlwaves se 1. ae moat ei rele ke oe siete tenet hele tered oleate aus Tole nol eres 5 3,860,679 
Drummond County arlway.cessee cece ese coe ce eisre terete ele tepe ata cfate ote tole tate tel eleanor 1,464,000 
Eastern Extension Raa yavy’re,caceseseieieie:oxocorsse er oustieiovecarenetterayorerbyuretoterorehalsTarate ate eratelinrsteteteyaveloetateys 1,324,043 
Montreal and Furopean Railway: ccc sir sisiaise lelcie eisielelsisisziels) oer eisinun« <n) “lal rct=ctatelsl sioksiarere 333,943 
Oxfordand New: Glasrow Railwayieouc hss sccvtscetrsiele slslelets cirein oe s- dyatate sn nieletecie teresa 1,949,063 
Intercolontall Rath ways ceric ietcceas ce Macro cies a deate elalessseiens eieveiet nenegsieie niet pia pekainieeae =) acale 136,818,551 
To teal sesg:ecazscosacoce oteteserstele axe ors ot et ROMs TEPER eee tals Rene Sista e ee ke meee sehen 146,569,279 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island Railway...............0sseeeceer cee etree 861,848 
Prince Hdward Island’ Railwavidsncs sce cee elec claire eters ieee atei eater oiieteiege ie Ot arene 13,276,674 
International Railway of New Brunswick... 0... .cccce ccc cere ees creer csr te ssielsisisi 2,963,022 
National Transcontinental Railway... . 2. «css cclens sictelctleiiete aictelaiejhele ee ert aisle piele/-ininie iain 169,327,469 
Moncton and Buctouche Railway cc. ccccwraistesc crew crereleloleinis 2,01eleislccs el ete lelelsierel cae aielg etnies!’ ekelsiolsini 293,067 
Salisbury and Albert: Railway 2.cn. communes cake cr eheacrrstenetc niles initia enee eicetain saat: 437,648 
StMartin’s, Railways.) dv. cctvecatetetslee. lacie meelmotaielete er ore) ataetolalelarpiotaee vie wtetevaravetchatctatatetelelela is ote 302,046 
Blgin‘and. Havelock Railways. c«.coctiov etter a sieeictale tr aictels ere neteter stele) ateietod «atelets stenee 135,029 
York and Carleton Ranlwarys:siccs crarocto exciecicicitale wieinersiere hr emet re wince al eLein aia elena! shatelieta] statnte eels 59,749 
Quebeciand' Saguenay Railway cs: a. ances cyte selene sls cneieictend a cieistale s aiele = cele sl thatsteteseretea (GRO 
Caraquet.and GulfShore Railway sacccssscch fencer atten oe eeetint ine nce steele sretaiste oietelsietetsteiets 711,767 
Lotbiniére and Mégantic Railway 360, 008 
Cape Breton Railway extension......... 107,647 
Hudson Bay. Railway. eo. aus eee eee 14,543,192 
Canadian Government Railways (rolling stock) 35,906,043 
(QUSDE CBT AGG serie sniss ciate Bin ccoveveesess gravel ave ahomove ave ete teteterees bottle veto etctasetater Tere al erors otete teeta raleretefere ee 22,640,228 
Total 5. adesaialsin onesie ssiaxe,oitlove. duo's sebterec ached pelts el oe le ee oer nielal ae lelet a easel tere teesiat 416, 267,627 

ther Railways and Miscellaneous— 
@anadian INorthern Railway i. cscs se cco lsc ve aiclecceras ature ater aveyeoye nears ai aieie’e) sie inve bbe tae sole fares 10,000,000 
Annapolisjand Digby, Railway... ... asthe vsteeeee eter a eee ete nikice ae seeGe rr 660, 683 
Huropeaniand North American Railwaryacn sence sete meaner teiices ealsieteinaiesie sia aiereleres 88, 363 
INOVa ; SCOLAREVATL WA: 5 Se coast cle cle cccihs dre asks alecertiere exe Meer E eteanre seetNaI Siete tele a restr sialerece ocaranys 208, 510 
Carleton’ Branch Railway: 7.07 1. tcc. sc emir eee tama cere e nanietee sce icamis emirate 48,410 
Canadian Pacricwnall way asc. s os66s cwiels or eve lee clot etna telcis mates ciate ie eee ener ciara tiers 62,790,025 
Hudson Bay Railway—Port Nelson Terminals: 2... s20cce-sere 4 eee seale +4 osisisle alee esas 6,242,414 
Yukon Derritory: Works, otikine-leslin Railway... seve eeeasin ceieree elects isle tents alate 283,324 
Governor-General’s Cats, 295). flea ss.0.0sic dee rete la Anca eae SAE see tee ea aeeletes 71,539 
Miscellaneouslexpenditure in)ccckcss « cons doe cuciae ce cue hneete eee meme eae as elite 18,345 


Grand Total Capital Expenditure 


ee ee 


496, 679, 240 
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Railway Accidents.—The number of passengers, employees and others killed 
and injured in steam railway accidents from 1914 to 1924 is given in summary 
form in Table 17, and in a detailed analysis for 1922 to 1924 in Table 18. Attention 
is directed to the great reduction since 1914 in the number killed and to the increase 
in the number injured. It is probable that injuries are much more completely 
reported than in the past, especially in the case of employees, in view of the recent 
workmen’s compensation legislation of the provinces. 
17.—Number of Passengers, Employees and others killed and injured on Steam Rail- 

ways for the years ended June 30, 1914-1918, ana for calendar years 1919-1924. 
Nore.—For the years 1888 to 1913, see Canada Year Book, 1922-23, page 635. 


Sei Passengers. Employees. Others. Total. 

; Killed. |Injured.| Killed. |Injured.| Killed. |Injured.] Killed. Injured. 
BOA ae Seeger sie ne Cin Mo drates Satine 6 27 415 224) 3,161 349 463 600 4,039 
BLUE Satcte Beta nn canta s Sele oy te ea ae ee 17 336 1S 2k Ze 247 362 379 Bell 
BOLO RI food secs ferccd.e eam seas cake 20 309 E74 45332 274 Ssauil 468 4,978 
TO eee 2 eee. ee 24 438 209 4,596 219 401 452 5,435 
UNS SET Le Be eek ee Be 32 344 178 5,352 200 393 410 6,089 
PUTO eee Sane e COME eee ne cere 36 307 LANE 5,432 176 412 386 6,151 
AO sever Pees. hase ese 1, bya x 34 392 197 | 6,349 209 476 440 Teor, 
DOQQ. cha ers EEE ee Nom La 29 481 167 | 7,719 197 480 393 8,680 
ROAR re pte cee. SED wste ee deere 5 259 156 | 6,583 193 394 354 7,236 
SL eh Peary eng Cin ney Bice eared eae 11 369 122 8,361 208 517, 341 9,247 
Leg oat ns 6 ety Dee fy lineal Dae 15 437 167 | 9,382 165 539 347 | 10,358 
TUES iss. Hane CAS. ee. ee 19 432 127 8,862 216 514 362 9,808 


18.— Number of Persons Killed and stashed on Steam Railways for the calendar years 
1922-1924. 


(A) In AccripENTS RESULTING FROM MoveMENT or TRAINS, LocoMoTIvEs or Cars. 


Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 


Description of Persons— 


PAGS OM ORT Sc Bee ak te Sold Se asee Reale 4 11 336 15 406 19 401 
HE IDLOMEUS ONS ren erie tote jeter 107 2,440 144 2,763 105 2,350 
PLP CIDARSCTS. \1o tio ST speten bien dels ky 104 124 100 119 104 154 
IN ON=bTESPASHCTS. 6. oo tyes nye aces ones «ow 96 sali 60 322 105 270 
Postal] clerks, expressmen, etc......... 5 45 2 35 1 22 

ROA eaters Me rece eee 323 3,256 321 3,645 334 3,197 

Description of Accident (Employees 
and Passengers)— 

Coupling and uncoupling............... 5 131 10 191 6 186 
RIOUISIONE ee, Sora w ace e oe Fir rose me 9 133 18 191 10 153 
Piprailwenid... i202 ie 2. Saheees oak 11 308 10 293 14 271 
PAPO OL SAMS ee ces calc - 42 1 49 - 47 
Locomotives or cars breaking down... - 37 - 40 2 35 
Falling from trains or Cars............. 22 408 24 453 19 319 
PUNIGIS OINOX Off is. s sa. casas ech ears. 10 268 7 339 10 358 
Biriek by trams, C60:...2i5565 6G ieee 49 111 78! 160 45 107 
Overhead obstruction...............6. 1 20 1 22 2 33 
DiCln® PISCR.. oss ne eee oes fet il 1,318 17 1,481 16 1,242 

bi ea enn epee ee 118 2,776 159 3,169 124 2,751 


(B) In AccipenTs OTHER THAN THOSE RESULTING rROM MovreMENT or TRAINS, LocomorrvEs OR Cars. 


1922, 1923. 1924, 
Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 


Description of Persons. 


EMME OR, cet? CG aistasyste.a een « ae - 506 - 564 2 507 
RM NTEOULAGP STC ERS Be Wied Aid) Arai ahs Sie 5 2,180 4 2,283 1 2,471 
Trainmen and Trackmen................ 5 2,145 4 2,245 6 2,265 
BERBER OINPIOVCOS, Seo... ce eb ase doe be ole o's 5 1,090 15 1,527 13 1,269 
SS ee ES - 33 - 31 - 31 
ED ree ois only dnysis po sya 4-8 6 oh 3 37 3 53 6 68 
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3.—Origin and Growth of Government-owned Railways. 


Canadian Government Railways.—The Intercolonial railway, built as a con- 
dition of Confederation and completed in 1876, and the Prince Edward Island 
railway, opened in April, 1875, had since their construction been owned and operated 
by the Dominion Government. In 1903 the Dominion Government undertook the 
construction of the eastern division of the National Transcontinental railway from 
Moncton, N.B., to Winnipeg, to be leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
Company for a period of 50 years. On the failure of the company to take 
over the operation of the road when completed in 1915, the Government itself 
undertook its operation and was also obliged to lease the Lake Superior branch 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific railway, which, by the above default of the G.T.P. 
Co., was isolated from the main line. A number of eastern branch lines have been 
acquired in recent years, including the New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
railway, which forms the mainland connection of the Prince Edward Island car 
ferry, the International railway, the Moncton and Buctouche railway, the Salisbury 
and Albert railway, the St. Martin’s railway, the Elgin and Havelock railway, the 
York and Carleton railway, the Quebec and Saguenay railway, the Caraquet and 
Gulf Shore railway, the Lotbiniére and Mégantic Railway, and the Cape Breton 
railway. The St. John and Quebec railway, in New Brunswick, and the Inverness 
Railway and Coal Company’s lines in Cape Breton are operated under lease. 
The Hudson Bay railway, with 332-5 miles of steel rail at the end of 1920, and 
214 miles operated out of its total length of 424 miles, has been declared to be 
comprised in the Canadian Government railways, and is being operated to a limited 
extent by the board of directors of the Canadian National Railways. 


Canadian Northern Railway—In pursuance of an Act passed in 1917 (7-8 
George V, c. 24) and am agreement entered into under the Act, the Government 
acquired the entire capital stock of the Canadian Northern Railway Company, 
except five shares issued in exchange for Canadian Northern Railway income charge . 
convertible debenture stock. Having thus acquired control, the Government, 
in Sept. 1918, appointed a new board of directors of the Canadian Northern Railway 
Co. This board, under Order in Council of Nov. 20, 1918, became also a board of 
management of the Canadian Government railways, with all the powers theretofore 
vested in the general manager of the Canadian Government railways. The use of 
the general term ‘Canadian National railways” to describe both systems was 
authorized by Order in Council of Dec. 20, 1918, the corporate entity of each system 
being, however, preserved. The Canadian Northern system, at the time of- its 
acquisition by the Government, had a total mileage of 9,566-5. 


The Grand Trunk Pacific—During 1916, 1917 and 1918, the Grand Trunk 
Pacific received advances from the Government, totalling $19,639,837, to enable 
it to ‘carry on’ during difficult times. Towards the close of the fiscal year 1918-19, 
approximately $950,000 of the $7,500,000 authorized in the estimates of that year 
remained unexpended. The company desired to use this to pay interest on Grand 
Trunk Pacific debenture stock, but the Government insisted that deficits in opera- 
tion should have priority over all other charges, and made the remittance conditional 
upon that understanding. As a result, the company notified the Government 
that it would be unable to meet the interest due on its securities on Mar. 1, 1919, 
and unable to continue operation of the railway after Mar. 10. Accordingly, 
the Minister of Railways was appointed receiver from midnight of Mar. 9, and for a ~ 
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time the road was operated apart from the Canadian National railways. In Oct., 
1920, the management was transferred to the Canadian National railways, in con- 
nection with which system it is still being operated under receivership. 


The Grand Trunk.—The desire of the parent organization, the Grand Trunk, 
to be relieved of its obligations in respect of the Grand Trunk Pacific, and Grand 
Trunk financial difficulties, led to negotiations early in 1918 for the taking over and 
inclusion of the Grand Trunk in the Government system of railways. These 
continued until Oct., 1919, and resulted in the passage of c. 13 of the 2nd session 
of that year, an Act to acquire the Grand Trunk Railway system. This legislation 
provided for the sale and purchase of the preference and common stock, the value 
to be determined by arbitration. The arbitrators appointed were Sir Walter 
Cassels, Chairman; Sir Thomas White, for the Government; and Hon. W. H. Taft, 
for the Grand Trunk; the arbitration proceedings commenced on Feb. 1, 1921. 
The agreement under the Grand Trunk Acquisition Act limited the time for the 
completion of the arbitration proceedings to nine months from the date of the 
appointment of the arbitrators. The arbitrators had been appointed on July 9, 
1920, and the arbitration proceedings had not been completed on Apr. 9, 1921. 


This difficulty led to further delay, and to reinstate the arbitration proceedings 
more legislation was necessary. With this in view, an Act respecting the Grand 
Trunk arbitration was passed and became law on May 3, 1921. It provided for 
reviving the arbitration proceedings, conditional upon the resignation of the Grand 
Trunk English directorate, the substitution of a Canadian Board, and the establish- 
ment of the head office in Canada. The English directors resigned on May 26, and 
a Canadian Board was thereupon appointed. The arbitration proceedings were 
revived on June 1, and finally concluded on July 8. The award was made on Sept. 
7, the chairman, Sir Walter Cassels, and Sir Thomas White holding that the prefer- 
ence and common stocks of the Grand Trunk Company had no value in view of 
the financial condition of the Grand Trunk, consequent upon its Grand Trunk 
Pacific entanglements. Hon. W. H. Taft dissented from this finding, holding that 
the securities in question should be valued at not less than $48,000,000, his con- 
tention being that the preference and common stocks would be earning dividends in 
five years’ time. The acquisition agreement provided for an appeal on a point of 
law, and as the majority of the arbitrators had declined to hear evidence as to 
replacement valve of the physical property of the system, an appeal was made to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. This appeal was dismissed on July 28, 
1922. 


Consolidation and Reorganization of the Canadian National System.—The Grand 
Trunk arbitration finally disposed of, steps were taken to consolidate the various 
railways under Government operation and control. In Oct. 1922, the Grand 
‘Trunk board and the Canadian Northern board gave place to a single Canadian 
National board, the president and chairman of which was Sir Henry Thornton. 
To this board the former Canadian Government railways were turned over for 
Management and operation. The unification of the Grand Trunk and Canadian 
National railways was provided for by Order mm Council of Jan. 30, 1923, which also 
brought into effect the Act to incorporate the Canadian National Railway Company 
and respecting Canadian National railways (c. 13, 1919). This was followed, on 
Feb. 5, 1923, by an Order in Council establishing the head office of the Canadian 
National railways at Montreal, Que. 
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Operation of the Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian National 
System steam mileage at Dec. 31, 1924 was 21,872-19. Including the Central 
Vermont, 483-47, and the Thousand Islands Railway, 6, controlled by constituent 
companies but separately operated, the total steam mileage was 22,361-66. 
Including 183-24 miles of electric lines, the grand total was 22,544-90. For 
convenience of local administration and operation the system steam mileage 
is divided into four regions:—the Atlantic, lying east of Riviére du Loup and Monk, 
Quebec; the Central, lying between the last-named points and Current River, 
at Port Arthur, and Armstrong; the Western region, extending from the head of 
the Lakes to the Pacific; the Grand Trunk western lines, American mileage between 
the Detroit and St. Clair rivers and Chicago. The mileages, in the above order, 
are 2,803-83, 7,669-24, 10,407-34 and 991-69. Of this system mileage, 20,267 -60 
is owned, 1,503-70 is leased and 100-89 operated under trackage rights. The net 
increase in operated mileage in 1924 was 21-30. 


The Quebec Bridge across the St. Lawrence above Quebec city, with a main 
span of 1,800 ft., the longest in the world, and carrying a double track railway and 
accomodation for pedestrian traffic, forms a connecting link in the Canadian National 
Railway system and is operated as a part of it. 


Table 19 shows some of the more important train traffic statistics of Canadian 
National Railway operation for the years 1923 and 1924. 


19.—Canadian National Railways! (Canadian and U.S. Lines) Train Traffic Statistics 
for the calendar years 1923 and 1924.? 


Items. 1923. 1924, 
Train Mileage— 
Passenger trains jane + peek tora vistetciejere are teret ae teterg ee shesatedetnts Dalckeeaeavr ekalatolcs 23,241, 846 23,410,063 
Hreightijrains. a: i tacan tee satis oaks cients oesiaeiaaa ie hea i ae oben ere aia 34,073, 929 29,811,416 
Mixed trains'ww.!. sch teed ee ans. « EET eta tees ised «ke 3,536,792 3,672,533 
Special trains «i. s sersy. elstereyes sate v= wictaierere wo Ske ie a Par my tora tatagereapoteamoronere kel tea 27,680 23,265 
Total Train Miles, 25 B24, nat eee ine Sere a ena eee ae: 60, 880, 247 56,917,277 
Car Mileage— 
Passenger— 
Coaches, parlour, sleeping and dining Cars............- 66 e eee 100,372,915 104,400,424 
Baggage, mail, xpress, CCA). qa la cicte otepaemenban e eptn oie oe ees ee are 56,017,555 56,055,979 
Total. Passenger Lrain GariMilesten sa. simace ire re aoa eels tener) iat 156,390,470 160,456, 403 
Freight— 
Loaded freight car miles 797,189,578] 787,979,275 
Empty freight car miles 413, 047, 269 363, 252,703 
Caboose: Wiles... co to ais ccc elie esos ers oe hesore alwleleretny <cake tekka Staten State te ereta eee tm 34,419, 364 30,194,756 
Total’ Kreight Train Car Miless.....2.<jsreimsisterere 1 steea ietetasieta oie ae tereeottan eke 1,244,656, 211] 1, 131,426,734 
Passenger Trafiie— 
Passengers carried (earning revenue)..........0cccceerece cece eee eererseees 23,683,781 22,707,880 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile............6..0 002 renee eee 1,446, 779,216] 1,372,335, 263 
Passenger train miles per mile of road... :.......2t..se0ne+s 0-42 fecar etme 1,066 1,071 
Average passenger jourmey—miles........... cece ce pee secre nett teneeeees 61-09 60-43 
Average amount received per passenger...........secsoesslncsecrcresrrece $ 1°65874 1-63970 
Average amount received per passenger mil€..............eseeeeeeeeeceee $ 02715 02713 
Average number of passengers per train mile...............ssecceeeeeeeees 60-52 56-87 
Average number of passengers per car mile,.............00+e0eee Baad cetetors 14-62 13-31 
Revenue from passengers per passenger Car mile..............0- 2 cece eee $ “39711 +36121 
Total passenger train earnings per train mile..................-.2++eeeee- $ 2-48 2°37 
Total passenger revenue per mile of road...........esceeceeseecreeceecees $ 2,720-55 2,611-31 


1 Exclusive of Central Vermont railway and electric lines. 

2 For detailed statistics of the operation and finances of the Canadian National Railways during 1924, 
see the annual statement by the Minister of Railways and Canals in Hansard of May 6, 1925, and Railway 
Statistics, 1924, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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19.—Canadian National Railways (Canadian and U.S. Lines) Train Traffic Statistics 
for the calendar years 1923 and 1924— concluded. 


Items. 1923. 1924. 


SS ——————————— rr ee ee ee eee 


Freight Traffic— 


plipiey OL ne vonire WoeisitiCACriedt c. teed aseee von onis ec ee ood ss aeedoccs te... 57,248,338 52,498, 614 
Tons of revenue freight carried one mile.....................000 18,546,404, 436/16, 932,406, 010 
Total tons (all classes) freight carried one mile........................ 1. 20,949, 546, 218/18, 859, 244, 927 
Tons of non-revenue freight carried one mile...................... S eass 2,403, 141,782} 1,926,838, 917 
Tons of revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road............ 50, 552 74,372 
Tons of non-revenue freight carried one mile persnile of road)... 92) 1) 110, 210 88, 120 
Total tons (all classes) freight carried one mile permmile of road. ....5..... 960, 762 862,492 
Average number of tons revenue PLSUP DOME TAIN TNC wes mcrae cae. eae 501-94 516-83 
Average number of tons non-revenue freight per train mile................ 65-07 58-81 
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Finances of the Canadian National Railways.—In Table 20 are presented 
the gross earnings, operating expenses, net operating revenues and annual deficits 
of the Canadian National Railways for the calendar years 1919 to 1924, including 
lines in Canada and lines in the United States. The Canadian lines consist 
of the Canadian Northern System, the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Government railways (including the Intercolonial, 
Prince Edward Island, National Transcontinental, Hudson Bay, and the several 
small railways acquired by the Government in the eastern provinces). The United 
States lines include those known as the Grand Trunk New England lines, the Grand 
Trunk Western and the Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific. The gross revenues, oper- 
ting expenses and net revenues as given in the table are those of the steam railways 
only, but the results of the subsidiary railways separately operated, the hotels 
and other outside operations are included in the deficit. The figures here given 
have been revised and carefully checked and may be considered as final. 


Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the recent figures is that, although 
the gross revenues of the Canadian National railways declined from $253,135,488 
in 1923 to $235,588,182 in 1924, the net revenue, because of the economies in 
operating expenses, declined only from $20,430,649 to $17,244,251. 


For the sake of completeness, the statistics of the Central Vermont Railway, 
controlled by the Canadian National, are appended. 


Central Vermont Railway.—Although the Central Vermont Railway is not 
a part of the Canadian National system, its finances are now so involved with those 
of the Canadian National railways that a summary of the revenues, expenses, interest 
charges, etc. of the Central Vermont Railway (lines in both Canada and the United 
States) is given below. Of its total capital stock outstanding of $3,000,000, the 
Canadian National system holds $2,191,100. It also holds bonds aggregating 
$4,179,300, notes amounting to $8,041,906 and other advances of $8,274,470, or 
a total of $20,495,676 out of a total indebtedness, exclusive of capital stock, of 
$29,153,676. 
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20.—Gross Revenues, Operating Expenses, Net Revenues, Interest on Funded Debt 
and Annual Deficit of the Canadian National Railways and the Central Vermont 
Railway, for the calendar years 1919-1924. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS. 


Items. 1919. 1920. 1921, 1922, 1923. 1924, 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Gross Revenues— 
Canadian Lines........... 171,380,730| 204,586,176) 201,204,669] 203,062,345) 214,787,207) 201,224,493 - 
United States Lines....... 27,550,425] 32,122,940] 27,448,591] 30,996,680] 38,348,281] 34,363,689 
Totalcceca street: 198,931,155] 236,709,116] 228,653,260] 234,059,025] 253,135,488) 235,588,182 - 
Operating Expenses— ; 
Canadian Lines........... 189,501,700} 238,517,900] 211,531,034! 205,572,978] 202,936,659] 189,460,404 - 
United States Lines....... 93,653,168} 32,723,919] 28,665,804) 25,599,335] 29,768,180) 28,883,527 
Total 6 jextrisssccier 213, 154,868] 271,241,819] 240,196,838] 231,172,313] 232,704,839] 218,343,931 + 
Net Revenues— 
Canadian Lines..........-. —18,120,970) —33,931,724| —10,326,365| —2,510,633] 11,850,548) 11,764,089 
United States Lines....... 5,897,257|— 600,979] —1,217, 213 5,397,345 8,580,101 5,480, 162 
Net Revenues or 
Operating Losses..} —14,223,713|— 34,532,703] —11,548,578) 2,886,712] 20,430,649) 17,244,251 
Interest on Funded Debt....| 38,196,268] 45,402,150} 55,442,796] 59,565,200) 65,199,324) 69,632,747 —~ 
Annual Deficit# je. ..e5 sae 55,358,075| 80,478,828] 69,866,589} 57,960,097] 51,697,675} 54,860,419 
CENTRAL VERMONT RAILWAY. 
Railway Operating Reven- 

Who sanescopenoanccocéor 6,288,387| 7,726,522) 7,135,753) 7,626,626) 8,627,980) 8,380,752 
Railway Operating Expenses 6,907, 961 9,193,474 dade e009: 6,520,101 7,677,081 7,298,127 
Net Revenue from Railway 

Operations ss). 225s eee —619,574| —1,466,952| —176,806} 1,106,525 950,899] 1,082,625 
Interest on. Funded Debt.... 459,132 555,658 675,870 682,377 944,902} 1,126,269 
Interest on Unfunded Debt.. 83,464 65,419 60,040 167,420 6, 834 8,412 
INetiDeficrt!..s.ose sarees 1,581,872) 1,092,214) 1,607,857 736,814] 1,081,676 897, 062 


1For explanation, see previous page. 


The Debt and Interest Charges of the Canadian National Railways.— 


The principal sum of the debt of the Canadian National Railways, as at the end of 
each year from 1919 to 1924, and the increase in each year, together with the interest 
accrued in each of these years and the increase in interest in each year, are shown 
in Table 21. The unpaid interest on Government advances has been added each 
year to the principal, but no interest has been added on the unpaid interest. ‘These 
advances include sums advanced to the Canadian Government Railways for con- 
struction, additions and betterments, purchase of lines, etc., and for operating 
deficits for the years 1921-1924 inclusive. Construction expenditures include the cost 
of the Quebec Bridge and exclude that of the Port Nelson terminals. The advances 
to the rest of the Canadian National system were to meet operating deficits, interest 
charges on securities held by the public and on bonds issued for additions and better- 
ments and construction of new lines. No interest has been added on the advances 
to the Canadian Government Railways, but interest ranging from 33 to 6 p.c. has 
been added on all other advances to the Canadian National system. 


The aggregate increase in the principal of the debt during the six years was 
$674,975,273, of which $140,949,117 was an increase in debt due to the public and 
$534,026,156 an increase in debt due to the Government. The total debt at the 
end of 1924 was $913,913,083 to the public and $1,142,268,435 to the Government. 
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The interest accruing upon the obligations of the railways is shown in Table 
21 to have increased from $38,196,268 in 1919 to $69,632,747 in 1924, the great 
bulk of the increase being interest on the increased Government advances to the 
railways. 


21.—Debt and Interest Charges of Canadian National Railways (including appropria- 
tions for Canadian Government Railways), 1919-1924. 


PRINCIPAL. 
Amount Outstanding Dec. 31. Increase During Year. 
(Se ie Ee ES a a ee eet 1, 
Due to 
Years. Dominion Due to 
Due to Govt. and Total. Due to Dominion Total. 
Public. Accrued. Public. Govern- 
Interest. ment. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ZL)! apa ain, ine an ee gee ea 801,131,444) 682,224,580] 1,483,356,024| 28,167,478! 73,982,301 102,149,779 
ROU coe eae eee 820, 550, 681 808,449,391) 1,629,000,072| 19,419,237 126, 224,811) 145, 644,048 
13! Poh eae ee BAR ed oe 830, 829, 449 931,091,878} 1,761, 921,327 10,278,768) 122,642,487] 132,921,255 
1 8 ie Nl Mb Seid a Ra 804,503,144] 1,016,746, 002 1,821, 249, 146 —26, 326,305} 85,654, 124 59,327,819 
BUDS 2 Os Aitonl. Hews ein St. oe 823,099,056] 1,114, 183,276) 1,937,282,331| 18,595,912] 97,437,274 116,033, 186 
AP ake Bie ae Sw 913,913,033} 1,142, 268,435) 2,056, 181,518] 90,814,027] 28,085, 159 118, 899, 186 
Total Increase, 1919- 
21k ie Meet Hitec Oa - - — | 140,949,117) 534,026,156] 674,975,273 


re 


INTEREST. 
ie es 
Years. Accrued During Year. Increase During Year. 
EEE ee cis cle eis aca nudes kas 28,599, 687 9,596,581 38, 196, 268 669, 715 8,517, 851 4,187,566 
HOZO noe ees sate kh eee 31,055, 318 14, 346, 832 45,402,150) 2,455,631 4,750,251 7,205, 882 
BION eh so exh ao aR? 5 Ue 34,476,014 20,966, 782 55,442,796) 3,420,696 6,619,950} 10,040, 646 
PUA cance gain ean Be 34, 652,324 24,912,876 59, 565, 200 176,310 3,946,094; 4,122,404 
Bo he er ee ceed 35, 041, 380 30, 157,944 65,199,324 389,056 5, 245, 068 5, 634, 124 
BM EB shelestatap ha sie, ersisl« are 38,361,704 31,271,048 69, 632, 747 3,320, 324 1,113,099 4,433, 423 


III.—ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 


The cheap and reasonably rapid conveyance of human beings is a necessity 
of the modern urban life which falls to the lot of an annually increasing percentage 
of the population of Canada. This necessity of life is supplied throughout Canada 
by the electric street railway, generally operated by the development of the water- 
powers which are so important a feature of Canadian economic life. 


Historical.—Replacing the horse car systems, used in Montreal and Toronto 
as early as 1861, electric street railways were first seen in operation in Canada 
in 1885, when a successful experimental railway was constructed and operated 
at the Toronto Exhibition grounds. Before many years, their safety and con- 
venience resulted in the discarding of the older system. An electric system 7 
miles in length was opened at St. Catharines in 1887, using the double overhead 
trolley. This was followed by the completion of the Ottawa Electric railway in 
1891, and the electrification of the Montreal and Toronto systems in 1892. The 
street railways of other eastern cities were generally electrified during the 1890s, 
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while in the newer western cities electricity was used from the commencement. 
In the cities of the East electric street railways are generally operated by private 
companies under franchises from the city, while in a considerable number of cities 
of Ontario and the West the street railways are owned and operated by the city, a 
fact which is indicated in Table 25. In 1921, on the expiry of the 30-year franchise 
of the Toronto Street Railway Company, the line in this second largest city of 
Canada was taken over by the city and is now being operated by a transportation 
commission. 


Where possible, water-power with turbine engines is used for generating pur- 
poses. Where this is not available steam power is necessary, and although this 
is a more expensive method, modern devices have greatly reduced the cost per h.p. 
Many difficulties are met in operating the cars during the winter season, due to 
snow, ice and sleet. These, however, have been overcome by the use of sweepers, 
scrapers and plows. The single overhead trolley system has been found the most 
suitable and is in general use. 


Great advances have been made during recent years in the construction and 
use of suburban or inter-urban lines, their mileage now comprising a large percentage 
of the total. The greater part of this track is in the Toronto, Niagara and lake 
Erie district, on which considerable freight traffic is carried, and on the Pacific 
coast, where the British Columbia Electric railway operates several hundred freight 
cars. 


Development of Electric Railway Traffic.—Figures for the year 1893 
show that 30 companies, with a paid-up capital of about $9,000,000, operated 256 
miles of railway. By 1897, 35 companies made returns showing 583 miles of track, 
1,156 cars, 26,431,017 miles run, 83,811,306 passengers carried and capital of $18,727,- 
355. In 1904, 46 companies showed 766 miles of track, 2,384 cars, 42,066,124 
miles run, 181,689,998 passengers and capital of $30,314,730. The statistics for 
1924 show that during that year 64 companies had 2,547 miles computed as single 
track, 5,486 cars, locomotives, etc., 119,803,072 miles run and 726,497,729 fare 
passengers, with a capital of $213,767,660. The number of employees in the service 
of electric railways on Dec. 31, 1924, was 17,379, as compared with 17,779 in 1923. 
Total salaries and wages for the year 1924 were $24,964,441, as against $25,039,286 
in 1923. 


Statistics of Electric Railways.—Summary statistics of the operation of 
electric railways in Canada from 1901 to 1924 inclusive are given by years in Table 
22. It may be noted in this table that, notwithstanding an increase in total car 
mileage during 1924, the number of passengers and the tons of freight carried both 
show considerable declines. This situation may be more or less directly traced to 
the growth in the number and use of private motor cars and motor busses, partic- 
ularly in urban municipalities. In Table 23 statistics of the mileage and equipment 
are given for the last four calendar years, and annual statistics of the capital liability 
of electric railways are furnished from 1908 in Table 24. Detailed figures for all 
railways of the miles operated, the capital liability, the earnings, operating expenses, 
employees and salaries and wages, are given for 1924 in Table 25, while Table 26 
gives by years from 1894 to 1924 the number of passengers, employees and_others 
killed and injured on electric railways in Canada. 


22.—Summary Statistics of Electric Railway Operation 
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» years ended June 30, 


Single 

Track 

Years. Mileage 

in 

Operation. 

Miles. 
WOOT 552-91 
eer 557-59 
IQO3-e0 > wai. 759-36 
TOOL SS: 2 766-50 
TQ05:2 8 793-12 
19062 3%... 813-74 
1007S: 814-52 
180872276. 992-03 
a1) eee ie 988 -97 
eh eee Ae 1, 047-07 
SOLIS ch. 1, 223-73 
ee 1,308-17 
Ly). Ries ae 1,356-63 
1904. 3 o.8 1,560-82 
FORGES 8 ook 1,590-29 
1916 1,673-77 
iy Geena 1,743 -54 
SOG HE cs 1, 616-361 
LUM ea 1,696-52 
LS. 1, 686-78 
19202. 5... 1, 698-76 
49212. 1, 687-37 
Li 1, 724-60 
IGS Oo. +2 1,736-31 
19425, 2. 1,736-77 


1901-1919, and calendar years 1919-1924. 
Ratio 
Total of Number 
Car Passengers.| Freight. Gross Operating | Expenses of 
Mileage. Earnings. | Expenses. to Em- 
Receipts. | ployees. 
Miles. No. Tons. $ $ p.c. No. 
31,750,754] 120,934, 656 287,926 5, 768, 283 3,435, 162 59-55 - 
35,833,841] 135,681, 402 266, 182 6, 486, 438 3,802,855 58-63 = 
38,028,529) 155, 662,812 371, 286 12005011. 4,472,858 61-83 - 
42,066,124] 181,689,998 400,161 8,453, 609 5,326,516 63-01 = 
45,959,101] 203,467,217 510,350 9,357, 125 5,918,194 63-25 - 
50,618,836] 237,655,074 506,024} 10,966,871 6,675,037 60-87 = 
53,361,227] 273,999, 404 479,731] 12,630,430 7,378, 251 58-38 - 
56, 964,881! 299,099, 309 732,475] 14,007,049 8, 695, 880 62-08 = 
60,152,846] 314,026, 671 - 14, 611,484 8,885,235 60-81 10,557 
65, 249,166] 360,964,876 852,294) 17,100,789] 10,121,781 59-19 11,390 
72,618,806] 426,296,792) 1,228,362 20,356,952} 12,096,134 59-42 13,671 
82,070,064] 488,865,682] 1,435,525 23,499,250} 14,266, 675 60-71 14,760 
89,005,216} 597,863,801] 1,957,930 28,216,111] 17,765,372 62-96 16,351 
98,917,808] 614,709,819] 1,845,923 26,691,007] 19,107,818 64-36 16,195 
96,964,829) 562,302,373] 1,433, 602 26,922,900) 18,131,842 67-35 14,795 
82,516,612} 580,094, 167] 1,936, 674 27,416,285) 18,099,906 66-02 10, 622 
84,073,046] 629,441,997] 2,333,539 30, 237,664} 20,098, 634 66-47 11, 696 
84, 435, 323 1/487,365, 4561 2,497,5301) 24,299,8901) 17,535,9751 72-161 11,6461 
106,961,607] 686, 124,263 2,474,892} 35,696,532] 26,839,071 75-18 17,242 
110, 206,344] 749,334,380] 2,374, 612 40,698,586] 31,385,702 77-12 16,940 
114, 481,406} 804,711,333] 2,691,150 47,047,246] 37,242,483 79-16 17,341 
111,576, 949/719, 305 ,4413| 2,285,886 44,536,832] 35,945,316 80:71 17,015 
116,711,189} 738,908,949] 2,445, 425 49,660,485) 35,986,872 72-47 18,099 
119,374,416} 737,282,038] 3,145,863 50,191,387] 36,171,923 72-07 17,779 
119,803,072] 726,497,729! 2,546,928! 49,439,559 36,125, 213 73-07 17,379 


1 Not including Montreal Tramways and several other units. 2 Calendar year. 


3 The report of the Toronto Transportation Commission for the 
this number by about 80,000,000 or possibly bring it up to the 1920 


record. 


last four months of 1921 would increase 


23.—Mileage and Equipment of Electric Railways for the calendar years 1921-1924. 


Mileage. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. Equipment. 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. 
Length of first main Passenger cars, closed| 3,257] 3,868] 3,367] 3,221 
SUE SOR nea 1,687-37/1,724-60/1,736-31|1,736-77|| Passengers cars, open. 376} 258) 240) 206 
Length of second Passenger cars, com- 
main track........| 499-58} 513-22] 511-32] 524-91|| bination............ 665} 103 93 62 
Total length of main One-man ecars........ - - 563 662 
a ie ee 2,186-95)}2, 237-82/2, 247-63|2, 261-68] Freight cars......... 661 741 697 652 
Length of sidings Mail, express and bag- 
and turnouts......| 238-79] 255-96] 279-94] 285-57 PACR Care. o. . ae 45 38 32 30 
Total, computed as Combination pass. : 
single track....... 2,425-74)2,493-78|2,527-57/2, 547-25 and baggage cars... 18 12 15 15 
WOEKACATS tat sce teat 213 20 20 19 
Trackless trolley cars - 8 8 8 
Rotaliears sna. 5,235) 5,048] 5,035) 4,875 
SHES te a ee - 27 37 48 
Snow ploughs........ 65 65 60 65 
Sweepers........0-.-5 134 146 158 155 
Miscellaneous........ 89} 278 274| 282 
Locomotives......... 55 56 61 61 
Total units of 
equipment..... 5,578| 5,620| 5,625] 5,486 


24.—Capital Liability of Electric Railways, years ended June 36, 1908-1919, and 
calendar years 1919-1924. 
Norz.—The totals here given do not include $493,346, aid paid by Governments and municipalities. 


Funded Funded 
Years. Stocks. Debt, Total. Years, Stocks, Debt. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
re 50,295,266] 37,114,619 87,409, 885) DOE Fi a Ayr 70,606,520} 90,628,219] 161,234,739 
1909. 51,946,433} 39,658,556] 91,604,989/] 1918......... 73,864,820] 93,388,273] 167,253,093 
ee 58,653,826) 43,391,153] 102,044,979] 1919......... 93,042,368] 78,852,188 171,894, 556 
RL 62,251,203; 49,281,144) 111,532,347]/ 1919......... 91,757,418) 81,283,922 173,041,340 
ll 70,829,118] 52,012,828) 122,841,946] 1920......... 91,321,955) 79,504,449) 170,826, 404 
1913 62,079,767| 79,155,864] 141,235,631] 1921......... 91,169,885} 86,017,551} 177,187,436 
ol Sa 66,311,098} 81,284,244] 147,595,342/| 1922......... 76,949,185 111,309,789 188, 258, 974 
Ut 66,696,675) 83,647,327] 150,344,002]} 1923......... 76,674,185} 122,395, 685 199,069,870 
ae 67,738,275| 87,157,309| 154,895, 584|] 1924......... 76,482,085] 137,285,575} 213,767, 660 
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25.—Mileage Operated, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, Employees and 
Salaries and Wages of Electric Railways in Canada, year ended Dee. 31, 1924. 


DE ————————————————————————————————— ee EE 


; Mileage Capital | Gross | Operating Number] Salaries 
Names of Railways. Operated. | Liability.) Earnings.| Expenses. of Hm- an 
ployees. Wages 
Miles. $ $ $ No. $ 
Brandon Municipal!..............++- 7-65 450,000 36, 228 41, 602 18 21,997 
Brantford and Hamilton............ 23°19 960, 000 190,751 161, 346 64 90,789 
Brantford Municipal?.............-- 20-11 600,000 150, 686 130, 133 54 80,853 
British Columbia. ...0 0s. eee + oe 243 -21/20, 669,919) 5,119,720) 4,192, 605 1,990 8,219,179 
(Gg lais Streetiiac. << ssecrevers aperoretel olaistel 6-45 200, 000 52,362 52,999 22 25, 038 
Calgary Municipal!...............+- 66-50} 2,545,174 804,429] 553,078 242 407, 285 
Canadian National Electric Rlys., 

Toronto Suburban District........ 58-31] 4,128,000 285,033 389, 740 175 230,861 

Canadian Resources Development 

PIR) OPP RUS oo A Be co 1-75 14,843 - 519 1 150 
Cape Breton Electric Co............ 30-59} 2,535,000 310,591 268, 520 108 169,349 
Chatham, Wallaceburg and Lake 

Eirie. og bees eee eebtees 36-73] 1,560,600} 159,005] 145,960 49 63, 646 
Cornwall Street Ry., Light and 

Rower! COs. cee scene nerete atts 4-25 265,000 71, 235 46, 262 28 35,806 
Hdmonton Radial creectentlesreeier 33-33] 3,066,840 787, 111 515,265 225 357, 848 
Fort William Street !................ 20-50} 1,303,500 197, 680 157,398 58 77,670 
Grand! River. eciscs oe oe ieivit eisraisinie ne = 24-36 551,000 836, 655 288,100 170 194,488 
Guelph Radial y cc.c. emirates cleelele 8-49 292, 289 78,727 68, 272 31 40,869 
Hamilton and Dundas Street........ - 200, 000 7,940 8,875 7,854 
Hamilton, Grimsby and Beamsville 22-60 385,000 164,336 197,720 87 114,201 
‘ELamniltom va dial.:.t.rsc creche eistetelecerere 22-86 271,150 151,217 209,677 80 109,570 
Hamilton Street.......- 17-40] 1,465,000) 1,009,313 857, 255 434 540, 684 
Hull Mlectrie Co... .< im 16-54 292,000 311,704 243,034 149 216,062 
International Transit Co...........- 3-80} 162,500 62,430 40,282 21 25,1385 
Kingston, Portsmouth and Catar- 

UCU Tie a bras ccyerele ore bes ares steep euatere stenexsTaneds 6:00 180,100 59,744 57,369 28 39,783 
Kitchener and Bridgeport........... 2-25 70,000 13,077 7,903 4,848 
Kitchener and Waterloo Street 1!.... 4-30 231,408 113,310 88, 272 37 51,893 
Lake Erie and Northern............ 51-00] 3,817,500} 311,878 262, 292 141 168,371 
Lethbridge Municipal?.............- 8-20 327,972 52,552 58,320 26 33,391 
evs Sous Bae A a Satie ‘ ae 11-50 Tne tha 138,831 101, 644 66 57,888 

ondon and Port Stanley (Lessor)... 5 , 765, 19: 

London and Port Stanley (Lessee)... 24-50 (ree sep } 489,604) 442,204 154 219, 943 
Mondonistreet jcc «> <ietete ns etieiaieis sk eete 27-48] 1,112,480 665, 302 546, 364 255 379,044 
Moncton Tramways Co............- 2-72) 1,307,900 21,541 25,711 8,049 
Montreal Tramways...........2+++- 146-50/43, 001, 843}12, 544,685} 7,598, 229 3,697] 5,214,460 
Montreal and Southern Counties..... 53-66] 500,000} 514,226) 452,201 182 242,876 
MOosewWaw cc ccce sc seisieccieeDre tee esi. 9-00 795,372 85,151 79,498 36 50,525 
Nelson Municipal 1.,...........00+0- 3°38 81,000 20, 209 22,456 il 16, 632 
New Brunswick Power Co.......... 16-60] 5,531,000} 407,495 297,599 134 150, 724 
Niagara Falls Park and River Div. 

(Intl Riv: cash cme tate eet terere tae 11-91] 600,000} 184,466) 198,195 54 96,547 
Niagara, St. Catharinesand Toronto? 62-66] 2,023,000} 934,464) $35,177 590 652, 603 
Niagara, Welland and Lake Hrie.... 2-90} 292,000 18,178 11,479 5 6,868 
Nipissing Central 2................-- 15-37 159,000 91,655 87,4388 31 42,859 
Nova Scotia Tramways and Power 

Colca ce tars sale eatee als epnistoreer lotets 12-63] 8,323,800] 515,719] 394,477 171 278, 532 
SNA WAS. 6 cared cic/sie ie <slae sialele sisters 9-13 40,000 281,102 173,773 77 110,774 
OU pitap cs abon a ann onndyodonn 27-72) 1,877,200] 1,777,725] 1,252,410 681 991,305 
Peterborough Radial? Ack tesaleeetne 7-64 387, 651 80,796 96,586 51 58,312 
Pictou County Electric Corns anae: 9-20) 1,130,000 92,090 68, 163 41 39,818 
Port Arthur Civic Leer cn eh. csp ciscene 12-80 559,821 193,969 144,516 52 78,001 
Quebec Ry., Light and Power Co. ; 

(Citad libiv. ae ermenes see eee 20-73 } 952,222) 794,871 452 542,638 
Quebec Ry., Light and Power Co. 5,765,670 

(Montmorency Div.)...........+.. 30-42 j 314,896} 269,390 198 167, 642 
Regina, Municipal dsc. ec ecieleurs e's 25-59] 1,464,418] 315,027) 244,853 91 158,619 
Sandwich, Windsor and Ambherst- 

[auhys WW neinagosctoccespaconnaaooce 36-75} 697,000] 780,748} 595,539 232 338,542 
Sma Sao heon don odsocnnescooccan 8-75} 180,700 79,677 69,328 32 41,965 
Saskatoon Municipal }, speeseceneeres 13-48 881,036 263, 426 199,834 100 134,062 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal.......... 4-07 493, 800 99,957 94,915 20 25,841 
Sherbrooke Ry. and Power Co...... 9-39) 3,727,000 93 53832 95,899 72 58,457 
St. Thomas Municipal!............. 6-50} 108,426 23, 728 38,114 24,436 
Suburban Rapid Transit Co......... 21-22} 600,000} 156,713 191,778 - - 
padbary Cone Cliff Suburban..... 7-90} 248,100 47,604 39, 636 13 19,947 
Sydney and Glace Bay.............. - 855,000 = = = re 
Three Rivers Traction Co........... 9-00} 911,700) 153,786) 105,852 43 59, 736 
Toronto Transportation Commission! 100-15}43,020,055|11,697,500| 7,835,750 3,703} 5,691,436 
Toronto and York Radial}.......... 80-03} 2,775,0001 761,138] 799,716 330 487,224 


1 Municipally owned. % Provincially owned. # Owned by Canadian National Railways. 
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25.—Mileage Operated, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, Employees and Salaries 
and Wages of Electric Railways in Canada, year ended Dec. $1, 1924—concluded. 


_——Sss=—=—0@=>$?®@ooO00Ba@3$@09M9393D939aS 
Mileage Soe Gross |Operating Number | Salaries 


Names of Railways. Operated. | Liability.| Earnings. | Expenses. | of Em- and 
ployees. Wages. 


Miles. $ $ $ No. $ 
Windsor, .Essex and Lake Shore / 
oF hes, ecient eae ERs a 36-21] 1,750,000) 275,044] 262,585] “ -°s3] 125, 739 
Winnipeg, Selkirk and Lake Winnipeg 40-22] 1,302,200 191,105) 150,024; ~~ 44 70,187 
Winnipeg: Street. oc cect: ew okie 65-49/29, 380,000} 3,291,733] 2,417,802 1,380 1,959, 598 
Woodsteck, Thames Valley and 
Ingersoll... Sed i aaet tay, nine Ae tats hatch 10-20 340,000 21,391 19,794 14 12,517 
Yarmouth Light and Power Co..... 3-00] 737,000 75, 612 28, 620 21 22,481 
ER OGAL Son Ih od Ps 1,736 -77|213,767,661/49, 439, 559 36,125, 213 17,379} 24,964,441 


ee eee 


26.—Number of Passengers, Employees and others Killed and Injured on Electric 
Railways, years ended June 30, 1894-1919, and calendar years 1919-1924. 


PASSENGERS. EXMPLOYEES. OTHERS. ToraL. 


Years. ee 
Killed. |Injured.] Killed. |Injured,| Killed. |Injured.| Killed. |Injured. 
TSOT ISO O ace le 1 23 2 9 9 12 12 44 
15 1S Res Sr ae ee, ca, SNe tp ere nen - 6 - - 2 a 2 13 
3 158 il 58 11 98 15 314 
9 410 1 33 22 120 82 563 
10 504 th 62 22 212 39 778 
10 508 3 64 40 272 53 844 
30 862 3 87 23 347 56 1,296 
11 1,085 2 127 34 44] 47 1, 653 
27 988 7 216 37 532 71 1,736 
18 1,156 6 188 43 539 67 1, 883 
11 1,303 7 218 50 618 68 2,189 
14 1,595 13 227 68 716 95 2,538 
11 1,784 8 300 83 586 102 2,670 
16 1,950 8 442 86 736 110 3,128 
17 1, 662 12 392 44 490 73 2,544 
9 1,757 13 469 42 581 64 2,807 
14 1,554 6 413 44 638 64 2,605 
18 1,905 4 305 28 819 50 3,029 
11 1,541 10 395 42 792 63 2,728 
9 1,451 12 383 56 762 77 2,596 
10 1,600 37 621 47 1,290 94 3,511 
Total to June 30, 1919..... 259 | 23,802 162 | 5,009 833 | 10,608 | 1,254] 39,419 
Years ended Dec. 81. 
are nt ee as xs aris dear son 4 GE 29 951 58 |. 1,505 91 4,178 
LEN PEERS SA ans ee ae ee 9 1,968 ff 658 75 1,434 91 4,060 
1117-1 SORES 3 en an ee ae ee 5 1,110 8 609 35 666 48 2,385 
Racor ee pes wets. fh) eee ees 6 2,260 10 873 31 700 47 3,833 
Ra en eh Bg ae as ts AV Tctiaty oh fe 6 2,465 il 1,652 45 790 62 4,907 
Beer ends ener dere oreo 2 2,279 6 1, 262 54 824 62 4,365 


IV.—EXPRESS COMPANIES. 


“Express service is an expedited freight service on passenger trains.” But 
express companies do not own the means of performing their services; they use 
railway facilities by virtue of contracts with the railway companies. Express 
companies in Canada have had close relations with the railways practically from the 
beginning. 

The Vickers Express Co. at first did business as a stage company in south- 
western Ontario. Later it conducted an express business on the Toronto, Grey 
and Bruce and on the Northern railways. When the Canadian Pacific railway 
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acquired the Toronto, Grey and Bruce, the Vickers Express Co. did business for a 
time in the same car with the Dominion Express Co., but soon went out of existence. 

The Dominion Express Co. had been incorporated in 1882, with a capital stock 
of $1,000,000. Between 1882 and 1904 the original shareholders assigned their 
stock to trustees, who thenceforth held it for the C.P.R. The transfer of the stock 
became evident in 1904, when, at a special meeting, the shareholders of the company 
increased its capital to $2,000,000. 

In 1865 the Canadian Express Co. was incorporated with a nominal capital of 
$500,000, of which $275,200 was subscribed. In 1891 the Grand Trunk Railway 
Co. purchased the capital stock for $660,000, and thenceforth the stock of the 
company was held for the Grand Trunk by trustees, all of whom were directors of 
the railway. 

The Canadian Northern Express Co. was incorporated in 1902 with a nominal 
capital of $1,000,000, of -which $300,000 was issued. The sum of $5,000 was paid 
in cash and the remainder was issued as paid-up stock. Mackenzie, Mannand Co., 
Ltd., received all but five $100 shares, which went to qualify directors. The 
connection between the railway and the express company consisted in the two 
companies having practically the same directors. 

On the taking over of the C.N.R. and the G.T.R. by the Government and the 
consolidation of the Canadian National Railway system, the express business of the 
two companies was amalgamated under one management and from Sept. 1, 
1921, the operations of the Canadian Express Co. and the Canadian National 
Express Co. were carried on under the name of the latter. 

Before 1915, an express company in Canada was not liable for delay or damage 
caused by anything quite beyond its control, thus maintaining itself as an entity 
separate from the railway company. But in 1915 this liability was qualified, and 
thenceforth an express company became liable for delay or injury of goods if either 
was caused by the railway company in whose cars the goods were being carried. 

Goods are sent by express for quick transit, so that express companies do not 
have to compete with freight rates by rail or water. Thus in its first tariff the 
Dominion Express Co., in pursuance of its contract with the C.P.R., gave a rate of 
2% times the maximum first-class railway freight rate for the same goods carried 
the same distance. An express company usually pays the railway company a 
percentage of its gross earnings; for example, the Canadian Express Co. paid the 
Grand Trunk 50 p.c. But the railway, by controlling the stock, has an additional 
revenue; and since express companies have little equipment but offices, and, there- 
fore, have slight expenses for upkeep, the railway receives in the end practically 
all the profits of the express company above bare operating expenses. Express 
rates, like freight rates, are subject to the approval of the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners. 

Express Company Operations.—There were operating in Canada in 1924, 
the last year for which the statistics of the Transportation Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics are available, only three distinctly Canadian express companies, 
viz., the Central Canada Express Co., the Dominion Express Co. and the British 
America Express Co., the Canadian National Express Co. having been absorbed 
by the Canadian National Railway system, which now carries on the express business 
formerly transacted by its subsidiary company and provides only certain financial 
statistics of its present “express department.’’ They are organized under powers 
conferred by Acts of the Dominion Parliament, and their business consists in the 
forwarding of parcels, the transfer of luggage and the issue of money orders, 
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travellers’ cheques, letters of credit and other forms of financial paper. Three 
other express companies situated in the United States, but consolidated during the 
war period, like the United States railways, under the operation of a single manage- 
ment appointed by the United States Government, and referred to kere as ““American 
Railway,” also do business in Canada. The total capital liabilities of the three 
Canadian companies on Dec. 31, 1924, stood at $5,150,000. 

A considerable volume of the business of express companies has, during recent 
years, been drawn off by the numerous motor bus and motor truck systems now in 
operation. ‘Transport facilities offered by motor vehicles have proved to be of 
much value, and with the building of improved road systems throughout the country, 
further decreases in the amount of express traffic now carried by the railways over 
short distances may be expected. 

Table 27, following, shows the operating mileage of Canadian express companies 
for the years 1920 to 1924, illustrating chiefly the division of business among the 
various concerns, and the provinces in which their systems are most highly developed. 
The first section of the table illustrates clearly the preponderance of mileage oper- 
ated over steam railway lines, but the available statistics for 1923 and 1924, owing 
to the lack of information regarding Canadian National Railway express operations, 
are not comparable with previous years except in parts of Tables 28 and 29. 


27.—_Operating Mileage of Express Companies in Canada, by Routes, by Provinces 
and by Companies, for the calendar years 1920-1924. 


Routes, Provinces and Companies. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
By Routes over— 
Sted mierOads se Bes ss Seucin clerks eee 40, 852 40,851 42,176 18,951 19,494 
PAG eIPIC THES AM. «os. oo Ny oes oak 301 304 250 137 137 
Steamboat lines (Inland)............. 2,862 2,862 3,037 1,822 2,830 
IED MEER ke oe sciste Shs Baeienaisins ot wees 84 81 81 64 64 
Steamship lines (Ocean)............. 16, 813 16,811 16,811 14,181 14,181 
Miscellancois ee. v.ck sat eek - 2 2 = = 
f Wi) bo) Roc Ree ta: ae 60,912 60,911 62,357 35,155 | © 36,706 
By Provinces— 
Prince Edward Island............... 500 500 490 = = 
Nova Scotia.......... RE i be Ae Pee 1,947 1,946 1,946 289 289 
Mem rineWwick, ¢.sskecda tar ae 2,549 2,549 2,810 665 665 
SOD OCAE 5 vt Seite IE Fe Ren 5,426 5,398 5,514 1,808 1,884 
MLSE er aerate eae erst ince EES 70F 11,701 11,701 5, 430 5, 469 
Mani tous ie se. Ss,.hose Shee eas 4,296 4,298 4,298 2,018 1,997 
PAK RECO WAR cr crisis cota hie sen. 6, 168 6, 219 6, 269 2,822 3, 228 
PAN Dera et: ie Bel8 ys bons nl cod. ane ee 4,774 4,754 5, 626 3,494 3,567 
ENE T 5c) Gin] rat Cot: ean ne er ene 5,778 5,738 5,723 3,307 4,280 
LGD 8 Seale ia eine ES Ces 637 669 844 844 844 
Gini ae kor Mek tak pe Ae ee 17,187 17,187 shi SY 14, 483 14, 483 
PR ODAL, 20s, Se ASE se ws oo 60,912 60,911 62,357 35,155 36, 706 
By Companies— 
American Railway Express Co....... 2,657 2,611 2,786 2,786 3,718 
British America Express Co.......... 414 414 414 414 414 
Canadian Express Co.............2.- 15,308 15,3082 1 = e 
Canadian Northern Express Co...... 8,921 1 2 = Es 
Central Canada Express Co.......... 729 729 763 765 788 
’ Dominion Express Co................ 82, 884 32,806 33, 666 31,190 31,786 
Canadian National Express Co....... = 9, 0438 24,728 = ? 
fe ER ee 60,912 60,911 62,357 35,155 36,706 


1JIncluded in the Canadian National Express Co. 28 months. %4 months. ‘4 Business now 


carried on by the Canadian National Railways. 
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In Tables 28 and 29 are given statistics of the receipts and expenses of express 
companies for the year ended Dec. 31, 1924, with totals shown for preceding years 
back to 1919. Only the most important items are given, Table 30 illustrates the 
amount of business transacted by these companies in the sale of money orders, 
travellers’ cheques, etc.—one of their most valuable services to the public. 

A decrease of $1,429,683 in revenue may be noted in Table 28, when gross receipts 
from operation for 1924 are compared with those of the previous year, while figures 
of operating revenues and net earnings show losses on the year’s business. 


28.—Earnings of Express Companies for the calendar years 1919-1924. 


Norn.—‘‘American Railway Express’’ includes the American Express Co., Great Northern Express 
Co., Wells, Fargo & Co., consolidated during the war under the operation of the United States Govern- 
ment. 


Revenue Money Money Travellers’ | Travellers’ 

Companies. 3 from trans-| Orders, Orders, Cheques, | Cheques, | 
portation. | domestic. foreign. domestic. foreign. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

American Railway Express.............- 1,911, 767 - -| - - 

British America Exxpress.............00s- 32,658 - See = = 

Canadian National Railways............- 12, 640, 700 119, 673 - 2,920 - 

Central Canada Express............0e005- 82,018 - - - - 
Dominion: Express... sesnseni ee eeiace 10, 776, 098 143, 598 27,915 14,800 5,926 
Total, 1924 os dsivos cierto emanate 25,443,241 263,271 27,915 17,720 5,926 
Motaly 19237. jwanc os eeeite een 26,932,608 221,082 27,041 14, 244 4,920 
Total,1922-. cee. ate ostttese 28,022,017 204, 661 28,118 11,059 5,158 
Total, 1921. 3s cues assoeien ian 31,767,788 241,346 41,914 16,639 5,207 
Total, 192005. tee vaeee sere cs 29,806, 284 311,031 33,093 12,996 5,353 
Total,.1919 5.05: dassampeumesenwraee 24,361, 681 233,502 1,089 5,162 1,076 

Gross Net Gross 
Companies. “C.0.D.”’ | Receipts | Operating | Corporate Net 
Cheques. from Revenue. | Income. | Earnings. 
Operation.1 
$ $ $ $ $ 

American Railway Express.............. - | 2,009,294 26,167 10,827 26, 167 
British America Express................. - 32, 658 5, 280 5,012 5,280 

Canadian National Railways............- 146,842 | 12,942,126 - - - 
Central Canada Express............0.0085 = 82,018 13,572 12,196 13,572 
Dominion, Express fade ee aetna 110,824 | 11,129,921 —707,571 — 614, 928 —686, 141 
Total 1924 Ae 7k oe alert 257,666 | 26,196,017 | —662,5512| —586,8932| —641,121 
Totals1gese etc ee 270,183 | 27,625,700 —463,329 —511, 412 — 426,910 
Total, 1922.......... maiiareotre hanes 270,833 | 28,697,333 519, 025 458,568 555,181 
Total, 1920 5.0 sun e tecooeren 286,015 | 32,504,894 353,792 342, 652 414,471 
Total, 1920) vcs de tasiinsiccaecser 222,521 | 30,512,504 |—1,617,836 |—1, 457,806 | —1,794, 961 
Total 1919. hea). So eiecca ee 182,473 | 24,933,219 |—1, 231,048 - —974, 281 

1 Includes miscellaneous receipts. 2 Not including C.N.R. express dept. 


29.—Operating Expenses of Express Companies for the calendar years 1919-1924. 


Mainten-| Traffic | Trans- | General | Total Total 


Companies. ance. | expenses, | Portation | expenses. | OPer ue privileges.| Taxes. 
expenses. expenses 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
American Railway panes 53,150 2,000; 426,400 58,556) 540,106] 1,443,021 15,340 
British America ken 171 1,180 5,902 3,795 11,048 16,360 368 
Central Canada Express.. 60 540 26,524 1, 668 28,792 39, 654 1,376 
Dominion Express............ 190,495} 110,563} 5,017,415 460, 697| 5,779,171). 6,058, 320 95,825 
Total woeae: fccncae: 243,876; 114,283) 5,476,241] 524,716] 6,359,117) 7,557,355] 112,909 
Total, 1923........... 254,296, 110,213] 5,877,107 571,693) 6,813,309} 8,276,638) 121,912 
J Woy | on Ue oe 528,805)  154,730)11,978,136|]  934,848/13,596,518/14,581,789| 241,101 
Total, 1921........... 590,985] 163, 289/13, 791,686] 1,055, 229|15, 601, 187/16,549,915| 207,558 
Total, 1920........... 572,700) 113,838/14,483,856|  950,487/16,120,880/16,009,460) 177,125 
Total, 1919........... 502,452} 152, 003/11, 758,203] 814, 994/13, 227, 652/12, 936,615) 166,535 
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30.—Business transacted by Express Companies in financial paper for the calendar 
years 1920-1924. 


Description. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Money orders, domestic.................. 65,289,817 | 47,288,611 | 50,217,071 | 27,994,599 | 26,301,978 
MiGney Orcers, Orelen.. 6... 5c skies bea ee 2,315, 114 1,494, 844 1,467,039 1,507,499 1,469,340 
Travellers’ cheques, domestic............ 518, 242 549, 846 906,928 | 1,028,530 977,860 
Travellers’ cheques, foreign.............. 226,940 224,160 311,110 521,090 577,320 
“C.0.D.” cheques Se ee TT Eee > 22,413,731 | 20,600,083 | 18,308,877 8, 608, 844 7,873,570 
Telegraphic tramsfers............sc00ee00. 162,193 226, 622 110, 620 180, 948 437,477 
Other SOEDIS ARTS 5 «i zraien ine afaet Stare ee ee 1, 668, 1388 619, 288 486, 547 439,922 582,580 

OUR. 8 ees ee ee 92,589,175 | 71,003,454 | 71,808,192 | 40,281, 432 38, 220,125 


V.—ROADS AND HIGHWAYS. 


Historical.—The early roads were auxiliary to water routes as avenues of 
transportation. Their use became common during the summer seasons, when por- 
tages were necessary to avoid obstacles to river and lake travel, and during the 
winters, when ice prevented navigation and snow covered the inequalities of the 
ground. Even the extensive system of waterways of eastern Canada was an inade- 
quate means of communication between points of settlement in a rapidly growing 
colony, and the need for overland routes manifested itself in the introduction of the 
system of common roads which prevailed under the feudal régime. Not only 
did the crude early roads serve the needs of the settlers, but also those of the British, 
French and American armies during their numerous campaigns. Regiments were 
frequently employed, during times of peace, in road construction in different parts 
of Upper and Lower Canada. 

The first important highway in Canada extended along the north shore of the 
St. Lawrence from Quebec to Montreal, being gradually completed with the growth 
of the French settlement. In Upper Canada, one of the earliest roads was that 
from Toronto to lake Simcoe (Yonge St.), completed in 1794 under the direction 
of Gov. Simcoe, the work being done by the Queen’s Rangers. This road not only 
gave access to the area north of Toronto, but also provided a more convenient route 
than that of the Ottawa river from the trading posts on the Upper Lakes to the 
centres of population along the St. Lawrence. Montreal was joined to Kingston 
by road in 1816, and in the following year to Toronto. Thereafter other highways 
from points served by water routes to inland settlements began to increase in number, 
as it became apparent that they were essential to the commercial life of the country | 
as a means of transporting supplies to the settlers and of bringing their products 
to the central markets of the colony. The system of posts which had been estab- 
lished about the beginning of the nineteenth century necessitated passable routes 
between the various offices, and by 1827 a through road was available between 
Halifax and Amherstburg, comprising for the most part, the old Kempt road, the 
York road, Dundas street and the Baldoon road. From this trunk line of com- 
munication, branch roads extended north and south to the more important centres 
of population in the two Canadas. 

The cost of construction of these roads was high, and travel by stage coach 
was tedious and costly. As late as 1850, some points in central Ontario were still 
inaccessible to any vehicle. Later years, however, have brought with them improved 
methods of construction and a resulting reduction in expenses, together with an 
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improvement in the wearing qualities of the more important highways. The 
growth of motor traffic has played a conspicuous part in the movement towards 
increased and improved road construction. In the older provinces of the east it 
has been a question of improving the existing roads and of building highways for . 
the use of through traffic between the larger cities, while in the western provinces 
it has been more a matter of replacing the prairie and mountain trails with roads 
fit for modern tourist and freight traffic. 

A table of road mileage in Canada is appended. When it is considered that 
throughout the Dominion there are but 26 persons to every mile of road and that 
on an average there is one mile of road for every 10 square miles of land, the magni- 
tude of the problem faced in the construction of these traffic routes is illustrated. 
A small population scattered over a large area has made this, like other transporta- 
tion problems, particularly difficult of solution. 


31.— Classification of Canadian Highway and Road Mileage, Mar. 31, 1925. 


Water- Bitu- Bitu- 
Provinces. Earth.1 | Gravel. | bound | minous | minous | Cement | Total. 
Mac- Mac- | Concrete.| Concrete. 
3 adam. adam. i 

Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
3, 640 1 - = = = 3, 650 
10, 405 8, 832 39 6 = - 14,355 
ade 12,204 1,849 = 12 = = 14,065 
Quebeols so sea soe 24,944 8, 842 1,934 138 35 63 30, 956 
Ontario samvenloaieles acmakiehe ite 23,125 26,011 2,076 1,019 203 326 52,760 
Manitoba: eee nee eer eee 25, 600 1,530 - - 17 - 27,1472 
Saskatebewans. 2. skisevnseee 134,961 39 - - = - 135, 0002 
Alberta Sig art alte e ccy aera 60, 000 53 - = = = 60,0532 
BritishiColumbias.....eeeeee 12, 287 4,188 53 30 50 sf 56 16, 664 
Total cls aceon ee eee 307,166 41,354 4,102 1,205 305 445 354, 650 


1 Excluding earth roads in northern Ontario and Quebec. 
2 In addition there are estimated to be 47,000 miles of road allowance in Manitoba, 75,000 in Saskatche- 
wan and 80,000 in Alberta. 

Good Roads Movements.—The building of new roads and the improve- 
ment of those already in use is a matter of such general interest that various organ- 
izations have been developed throughout the country for the purpose of advising 
and assisting the various governments in the work. Good roads associations, for 
the distribution of propaganda and the education of the public in the needs of 
improved highway routes, are to be found in most of the provinces, assisted by the 
various automobile and motor clubs. A branch of the Department of Railways 
and Canals directs its efforts solely to the study of highway development and con- 
struction, of the relations between the Dominion Government and the provincial 
Highway Departments and the financial assistance given to the provinces for 
road-building. 

The Canada Highways Act.—By c. 54 of the Statutes of 1919, the Dominion 
Parliament authorized the expenditure of $20,000,000 for the purpose of constructing 
and improving the highways of Canada during the five years succeeding the passage 
of the Act. In its apportionment, grants of $80,000 were made to every province 
during each of the five years, the remainder being allotted in proportion to their 
respective populations. Details as to cost, time, methods of construction, etc., 
of all roads built under the scheme were to be arranged between the Minister of 
Railways and Canals and the various provincial Government Departments. It 
need scarcely be added that the co-operation and encouragement of the Dominion 
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Government has done much to assist the building of good roads throughout the 
country. Table 32 illustrates the working of the Act, showing the number and 
extent of projected roads and some of the more important items in the expenditure 
entailed. By c. 4 of 1923 and c. 4 of 1925 the operation of the Act has been 
extended to April 1, 1928. 


32.—Statement of Road Projects of Provinces under the Canada Highways Act, 
1919, to Mar. 31, 1925. 


Projects under Agreement. Dominion Aid. 
Provinces. Number of Estimated | Estimated | Provincial 
Projected | Projected Sub- Dominion | Allocation Total 
Agree- Mileage. sidizable Aid under the | Payments. 
ments. Cost. (40%). Act. 

$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... 71 698 | 1,534,612 613, 845 603,455 |- 408, 274 
i BD 475 | 3,727,271 | 1,490,909 | 1,468,720 1,456,431 
19 1,237 2,950, 600 1,180,240 1,163,845 1,163,845 
165 1,005 | 11,771,692 4,708, 677 4,748,420 4,107,929 
39 638 | 13,424,319 | 5,369,727 | 5,877,275 5,592,335 
42 1,455 3,812, 201 1,524, 881 1, 602, 265 1,153,940 
(03! 1,720 4, 257,276 1,702,910 1,806, 255 1, 484, 484 
15 466 1, 655, 400 662, 160 1,477,810 210,586 
22 364 3, 149, 264 1,259, 705 1,251,955 1,251,955 
501 8,058 | 46,282,635 "18,513, 054 | 20,000,000 | 16,779,779 


VI.—MOTOR VEHICLES. 


The earliest motor vehicles were propelled by steam, the history of the gasolene 
motor car commencing with the successful construction of a gasolene engine by 
Daimler in 1884. Until 1900 France remained the headquarters of the industry, 
possessing in that year more than half of the 10,000 cars in operation in Europe, 
while in the United States the number of cars was only about 700. Shortly after- 
wards, the invention of the Ford car resulted in a keen competition to bring motor 
cars within the reach of the average man, profits being secured from large production 
rather than high prices. Detroit became the centre of the automobile industry of 
the United States and the Canadian side of the Detroit river became the head- 
quarters of the Canadian industry. As a consequence, the population of such 
border towns as Windsor, Walkerville and Sandwich has greatly increased in the 
past decade, while Ford City, which had no existence in 1911, had 5,870 inhabitants 
in 1921. Problems of regional location have resulted during more recent years in a 
gradual shifting of the centre of the industry, and the Toronto district now rivals 
in importance the older established centre on the Detroit river. 

Like many other inventions, the motor car commenced as a toy, then as a 
luxury of the rich, while now it ranks as a comfort of those in moderate circumstances 
and may even become a necessity of life to the masses. Of late years it has been 
increasingly used for economic purposes; to-day the great majority of cars effect 
substantial economies in time or in money for their owners, partly or wholly offset- 
ting their cost of upkeep. In the past few years, the motor truck—the freight 
automobile—has assumed considerable economic importance, and is now separately 
classified in Table 34 of this section. There seems to be but little doubt that in 
Canada, as was the case in England and the New England States, only the lack of 
adequate road systems is postponing a great increase in motor bus traffic for both 
passenger and fast freight service. 
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In a recent government report the statement is made that ‘the automotive 
transport industry is just beginning to be a factor in the transportation of passengers 
and freight in this country. Railways have found that the handling of less than 
car-load lots of freight is often unprofitable business; it follows that commercial 
trucks are being used in greater numbers to carry lighter shipments of property 
between some of the larger centres served by adequately surfaced highways.” 
While the increased passenger and freight rates are probably a main cause of 
the comparatively slow increase in recent years in railway traffic (see Table 5 of this 
section), there can be no doubt that motor vehicles are now serving much of the 
short haul traffic formerly served by steam and electric railways. In addition, a 
certain amount of traffic formerly carried over water routes has been diverted to 
these more modern carriers. 

The automobile manufacturing industry in Canada has made very rapid growth 
since its beginning about the year 1905, two of its chief tendencies during the period 
having been a consolidation of smaller firms into large units and the adoption of 
large-scale methods of production, similar in many ways to those of the American 
industry. A brief statement of its history, with statistics of production, etc., is to 
be found on pp. 432 to 436 of the Canada Year Book, 1924. 

Registration.—The increase in the use of motor vehicles in Canada has been 
very rapid. In 1904 the number of motor vehicles registered in Ontario was only 
535. In 1907, 2,130 motor vehicles were registered in six provinces, and in 1908, 
3,033 in eight provinces, the motor car being at that time prohibited in Prince 
Edward Island. From these small beginnings Table 33 shows an increase to 652,121 
motor vehicles in 1924, an increase over 1923 of 65,271, or more than the total 
number of motor vehicles registered in 1913. In Table 34 are given the numbers 
registered by provinces in 1924, classified as passenger cars, commercial cars or 
trucks and motor cycles. 

By far the greatest increase during the past year has been in Ontario, where 
the number of cars registered in 1924 is shown as 308,693, in comparison with 280,996 
in the previous year. The percentage increase in this province was 9-9, as com- 
pared with a figure of 11-1 for the whole of Canada, the actual number, 27,697, 
constituting 42 p.c. of the total increase for the Dominion. 

According to statistics collected for 1924 by the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Canada in that year ranked third among the 
countries of the world in the number of its registered motor vehicles. The total 
shown (638,794), which, however, is lower than the provincial totals of registrations 
collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, is 132,045 less than that of the 
United Kingdom, where total registration for 1924 is set at 770,839. Registra- 
tions in United States during 1924 were 17,591,981; in France, the fourth largest 
user of motor vehicles, 575,000; in Germany, 219,990; in Australia, 198,000; in 
Argentina, 130,000; and in Italy, 95,000. 

In 1924, there was in Canada one motor vehicle for every 14-2 of its popula- 
tion, or one for every 2-8 families. In respect to motor vehicles per population, 
when compared with the more important foreign countries, Canada ranks second 
to the United States, where, in 1924, there was a motor vehicle registered for every 
6-0 of the population of the country. A comparison of the various provinces in the 
same respect shows, in 1924, one motor vehicle to every 34-0 persons in Prince 
Edward Island, to every 25-7 in Nova Scotia, 20-0 in New Brunswick, 29-1 in 
Quebec, 9-9 in Ontario, 14-6 in Manitoba, 11-5 in Saskatchewan, 12-5 in Alberta, 
11-4 in British Columbia and 33-5 in the Yukon Territory. 
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Table 33 shows the registration of motor vehicles in Canada, by provinces, for 


the years 1907 to 1924. 


33.—Number of Motor Vehicles registered in Canada, by Provinces, calendar 
years 1997-1924. 


Nore.—The number of motor vehicles in the Yukon is included in the totals for Canada, 1914-24. 
—a06a——=®Oo8wm0aao0Sooooooooooooaeas=s=«®s<o 


wa PE N Pa M Sask rents 
ears. HK. ova runs- ani- askat- olum- 

Island. | Scotia. | wick, |Quebec.|Ontario.! toba, | chewan|Alberta| “pig, |Canada 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

- 254] 1,580 - 54 55 175 2e180 

104 296 1,754 412 74 65 263 3,033 

167 485 2,452 662 149 275 504 4,763 

299 786 4,230 1,524 531 423 1,026 8,967 

483 1,878 | 11,339 2,436 1,304 1,631 2,220 21,519 

700 3,535 | 16,266 4,099 2,286 2,505 4,289 34,136 

824 5,452 | 23,700 5,475 4,659 Oo, 4le 6,138 50,558 

1,328 | 7,413 | 31,724 | 7,359 | 8,020] 4,728] 7,628} 69;598 

1,900 | 10,112 | 42,346 9,225 | 10,225 5,832 8,360 89,944 

2,965 | 15,385 | 54,375 | 12,765 | 15,900 9,516 9,457 | 123,464 

5,251 | 21,213 | 83,308 | 17,507 | 32,505 | 20,624 | 11,645 197,799 

6,434 | 26,897 |114,376 | 24,012 | 50,531 | 29,300 | 15,370 275,746 

8,306 | 33,547 |144,804 | 30,118 | 56,855 | 34,000 | 22,420 341,316 

11,196 | 41,562 |177,561 | 36,455 | 60,325 | 38,015 | 28,000 | 407,064 

13,615 | 54,670 |206,521 | 40,215 | 61,184 | 40,235 | 32,900 | 465,378 

13,746 | 61,995 |240,933 | 42,200 | 61,367 | 40,642 | 34,526 | 513,821 

16,829 | 72,448 {280,996 | 42,428 | 67,337 | 44,841 | 41,053 | 586,850 

19,975 | 85,145 |308,69 44,322 | 70,754 | 51,148 | 48,626 | 652,121 


In Table 34 the registration of motor vehicles in 1924 is given according to the 
general type or purpose of the cars in use in each of the provinces. 


34.—Types of Motor Cars registered in Canada, by Provinces, for the 
calendar year 1924. 


: Passenger [Commercial] Motor Dealers’ 
Provinces. @aras Cars or Cycles. Cars. Total 
Trucks. 
No. No. No No. No. 
2,460 100 1 11 2,583 
18, 234 2,270 141 119 20,764 
18,310 1,448 82 135 19,975 
70,736 12,181 2,018 210 85,145 
271,341 31,488 3,941 1,923 308, 693 
40, 843 2,561 578 340 44,322 
64, 666 5,042 187 853 70,7541 
47,871 2,036 331 910 51,148 
39,438 8,177 792 219 48,626 
76 24 5 - 1111 
573,975 65,327 8,087 4,720 652, 1212 


1 Includes 6 free registrations. 2 Includes 12 free registrations. 


Government Revenue.—The taxation of motor vehicles, garages, chauffeurs, 
etc., is becoming a lucrative source of government income. In every province the 
operation of automobiles and motor cycles is dependent on their carrying a license 
duly issued by the various authorities, while similar licenses permit the main- 
tenance of garages and the driving of cars or trucks by hired chauffeurs. The 
accompanying table (35) shows the government revenue by provinces for the cal- 
endar year 1924, indicating, at the same time, the more important sources from 
which it is derived. 
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35.—Revenues from the Taxation of the Sale, Distribution and Operation of Motor 
Vehicles, by Provinces, for the calendar year 1924. 


Operators Total, 
E Passenger|Trucks,| Motor |Dealers’| Gar- and 4 Gasolene} including 

Provinces. Cars. ete. |Cycles.| Cars. | ages. | Chauf- | Fimes.| Tax. | Miscel- 

feurs. laneous 
Revenue. 

Prince Edward $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Is anise ena reerer 51, 629 1,830 60 398 - 353 - 14, 235 68, 812 
Nova Scotia........ 459,815) 59,213 1, 261 7,239 - 7,184 481 - 535, 193 
New Brunswick..... 399,886) 35,596 535 3,900 148 2,778 362 - 452,490 
Quebec asi reece 992,108 1 1 1 - 528,275| 35,857| 585,585] 2,091,825 
Ontario y...eeeat eee 3,969,342) 637,691) 15,225) 41,076) 20,134 86, 138 - — | 4,784, 697 
Msinitobaieneneeete 704,459) 49,729 8,207} 11,265 - 25,365 — | 140,000 935, 412 
Saskatchewan....... 1,084,746) 91,402 1,470} 24,550 291 3,270 ~- — | 1,221,384 
Alb enitian jcesecceuiaee 824, 865 1 1,518 9,082 1,015 9,976 — | 294,166) 1,152,173 
British Columbia... 871,566 1 1 1 - = — | 433,719] 1,488, 604 
Vukonita2t-.¢. sss 792 253 20 - - - - - 1,481 
Total...........| 9,359,208] 875,714] 23,296| 97,510] 21,588 613,339! 36, 700\1,417,705/12, 681, 721 


1 Included with passenger cars. 
Motor Vehicle Acts and Regulations. 


The followingis a brief synopsis of the laws and regulations in force in each province. 


Prince Edward Island.—Under the Motor Vehicles Act, 1922, and regu- 
lations, all cars must be registered in the office of the Provincial Secretary. In 
addition to a registration fee of five dollars, and marker fee of one dollar, an annual 
tax of 80 cents per 100 pounds weight is payable on May 1, but this is 
not required of non-residents unless the car is used in the province during more 
than eight weeks in one year. Chauffeurs must be 18 years of age, all other drivers 
of cars, owners’ included, must be 17 years old and must be licensed. Every car 
must have a lock or other device, to prevent it from being operated when left 
unattended. ‘The speed limits are, in cities, towns and villages, 12 miles an hour, 
on approaches to steep descents, bridges, or highway crossings, 10 miles an hour, 
on roads outside cities or incorporated towns on which the driver has not a clear 
view for at least one hundred yards free from turns and intersections, 15 miles an 
hour, and in all other places, 25 miles an hour. 

Nova Scotia.—The Motor Vehicle Act requires cars to be registered by the 
Provincial Secretary, who issues permits renewable annually on Jan. 1. Cars 
belonging to persons residing out of Nova Scotia need not be registered if they are 
registered where the owners reside, and are operated for private use. This 
privilege is given for a period of not more than three months in each year. If owners 
come into the province to reside permanently or to carry on business they must 
register. No person under 16 years may operate a motor vehicle, and paid chauf- 
feurs must be at least 18 and must take out licenses. Cars must have devices 
which will prevent their operation when left unattended and must also have mufflers. 
The speed limits are, in cities, towns and villages and in places where there is no 
clear view of the road for at least 50 yards, 15 miles an hour, at crossroads and 
bridges, 15 miles, and in other places 25 miles an hour. Maximum speed for com- 
mercial vehicles is 20 miles per hour. 

New Brunswick.—Under the Motor Vehicle Law, 1915, as amended May, 
1917, the registering and licensing authority is the Department of Public Works. 
Cars must be registered when new and besides the registration fee, an annual fee 
is payable on Jan. 1. Non-residents may not operate cars registered in another 
province during more than 90 days in any year without registration in New Bruns- 
wick. The limit set for cars of foreign registration is 30 days. The driver of a car 
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must be 18 years old, and must be the owner or a member of his household, a licensed 
chauffeur or a person accompanied by a chauffeur: all chauffeurs must take out 
licenses and must pass a qualifying examination before issue of the license. The 
speed limits are, in cities, towns and villages, 12 miles an hour, in places which are 
closely built up, 15 miles an hour and in other places where the road cannot be seen 
clearly for 200 yards, 20 miles an hour. All vehicles keep to the right since Nov. 30, 1922. 

Quebec.—The law regarding motor vehicles is contained in the Quebec statutes 
of 1923-24, 14 Geo. V, c. 24. Cars must be registered in the office of the Provincial 
Treasurer and re-registered annually on Mar. 1. Certain government and muni- 
cipal cars and farm tractors are given free registration, while exemptions are made 
in the case of pleasure cars registered in other provinces and certain commercial 
vehicles, but only in cases specified in article 10 of the Act. All drivers of cars 
must be licensed, and must not be less than 18 years old. Cars, when left unattended, 
must be locked in such a way as to prevent their use, and all cars must have mufflers. 
The speed limits are, in cities, towns and villages, 20 miles an hour, on highways 
where the land is closely built up, 20 miles an hour, at bridges and cross-roads and 
within a distance of five hundred feet before reaching a railroad crossing, 8 miles 
an hour and in open country 30 miles an hour. Motors must stop for street cars 
which are standing to take on or discharge passengers and must reduce the speed 
to 16 miles an hour when meeting another vehicle. These rates have reference 
to pleasure cars only. In the case of a commercial vehicle having non-pneumatic 
tires, a speed of 8 miles an hour when loaded and 10 miles an hour when unloaded 
is allowed. When equipped with pneumatic tires the corresponding rates are 12 
and 15 miles an hour. 

Ontario.—The Act concerning motor vehicles is the Highway Traffic Act, 
1923. This Act came into effect on Jan. 1, J924, and is a consolidation of the 
Motor Vehicles Act, the Highway Travel Act, the Load of Vehicles Act and the 
Traction Engines Act. The registering authority is the Department of Public 
Highways, Motor Vehicles Branch, which issues permits that remain in force for the 
calendar year. Cars may be used without registration for not more than three 
months in one year if registered in some other province, and for 30 days in one year 
if registered in certain states of the Union which have entered into agreement with 
the Province of Ontario. No person under 16 may drive a car, and those between 
the ages of 16 and 18, as well as all paid chauffeurs, must be licensed. Cars must be 
equipped with mufflers. The speed limit in cities, towns and villages is 20 miles an 
hour, in other places 25 miles an hour and at road intersections, where vision is 
obscured, one-half of these rates of speed. A motor may not pass a street car 
which has stopped for passengers to get on or off. At street intersections a vehicle 
approaching from the right has the right-of-way, All cars are required to be 
equipped with non-glaring headlights. 

Manitoba.—Under the Motor Vehicle Act, cars must be registered in the 
office of the Municipal Commissioner, and the registration is renewable annually 
on Jan. 1. Chauffeurs must not be under 18 years old, and must have licenses; 
other drivers must not be under 16 years of age. Cars must have mufflers and 
devices to prevent their use when left unattended. Motors must stop when behind 
standing street cars. The provisions of the Act relative to registration and display 
of registration numbers do not apply to a motor vehicle owned by a non-resident 
of the province, other than a foreign person, firm or corporation doing business 
in the province, provided that the owner thereof shall have complied with the 
provisions of the law of the province, foreign country, state or territory of his resi- 
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dence relative to registration of motor vehicles and the display of registration 
numbers thereon, and shall conspicuously display his registration numbers as 
required thereby. These provisions, however, shall be operative as to a motor 
vehicle owned by a non-resident of Manitoba only to the extent that, under the 
laws of the province, foreign country, state or territory of his residence, like exempt- 
ions and privileges are granted to motor vehicles duly registered under the laws of 
and owned by residents of Manitoba. No person shall operate a vehicle at a rate 
which is unreasonable, having regard to the traffic on the highway, and in case of 
prosecution for such an offence, the onus of proving his innocence shall be upon the 
person accused. 

Saskatchewan.—The licensing authority under the Vehicle Act is the Pro- 
vincial Secretary. Licenses expire annually on Dec. 31. Motor license fees 
are based on the “wheel base”, and increase from a minimum of $15.00. The fee 
for a livery license is $8.00 more than the fee for a private license for the same car. 
Every applicant for a chauffeur’s license must first satisfy the Provincial Secretary 
that he is a fit and proper person, capable of operating a motor vehicle, and all appli- 
cants resident in a city or town are required to obtain endorsement of their applica- 
tion by the chief constable, the secretary-treasurer being responsible in the smaller 
urban and rural municipalities. No person under the age of 16 may drive a 
car, and a chauffeur’s license may be granted to applicants under 18 only 
upon passing a special examination test. Every motor vehicle except motor cycles 
must expose two number plates, one on the front and one on the rear. Motor 
vehicles must carry lights at night and the front lights must be dimmed to prevent 
glare. Cars must be equipped with. mufflers. Non-residents may use cars for 
thirty days under permit from the Provincial Secretary without registration in the 
province. Cities, towns and villages have authority to regulate the speed limit 
within their respective boundaries. There is no speed limit in rural districts, but 
special precautions are prescribed against accidents. Motor vehicles must stop for 
street cars which are taking on or discharging passengers. Upon meeting another 
vehicle at an intersection of highways, the vehicle to the right hand has the right- 
of-way. Should a driver desire to turn on leaving a stopping place, he may do so 
only at an intersection of the public highway. 

Alberta.—The law relating to motor vehicles is contained in the Vehicles and 
Highway Traffic Act, 1924. Cars must: be registered, with descriptions, in the 
office of the Provincial Secretary, who issues certificates which are renewable annu- 
ally on Jan. 1. Paid chauffeurs must be licensees. No chauffeur’s license shall 
be issued to any person under the age of 18, and no person under the age of 16 shall 
drive or operate a motor vehicle. Cars must be equipped with mufflers. The 
speed limits are 20 miles an hour in cities, towns and villages, and 10 miles an hour 
at street crossings and bridges, while there is special provision for speed of fire 
vehicles going to fires. A motor car may not pass a street car which has stopped 
for passengers to get on or off. Regulations may be made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council providing for permits to a resident of the United States or of 
any province in Canada, who has complied with the provisions of the law regarding 
registration of his motor vehicle in the state or province in which he resides, to 
operate an unregistered car in Alberta. Such exemption or privilege applies to 
such persons only to the extent to which, under the laws of the said state or province, 
similar exemptions or privileges are granted with respect to motor vehicles registered 
under the laws of and owned by residents of Alberta. The same applies to drivers’ 
licenses. The Provincial Secretary may revoke or suspend the license of any 
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chauffeur convicted under the provisions of the Liquor Act of selling or having for 
sale intoxicating liquor. Provision is made for the impounding of cars by the 
authorities where the owners or drivers are convicted of driving cars while intoxi- 
cated or convicted under other sections of the Act relating to speeding and juvenile 
driving. There is provision against the carrying of loaded weapons in an auto- 
mobile—a preventive measure against accidents during hunting trips. 

British Columbia.—Under the Motor Vehicle Act and amending Acts, cars 
are required to be registered with the Superintendent of Provincial Police. Licenses 
expire on Dec. 31. Foreign registered cars may be used for touring in the 
province under a free touring license issued by the Superintendent of Provincial 
Police, valid for six months. No person under the age of 17 may drive a car unless 
by special permit which may be granted to anyone over the age of 15, and paid 
chauffeurs must take out licenses. Motor vehicles are to be driven in a careful and 
prudent manner at all times, otherwise the operator will be deemed to be driving to 
the common danger if driving at a greater rate of speed than 20 miles per hour in 
any city, town or village, or 30 miles per hour outside cities, towns or villages. A 
motor may not pass a standing street car at more than 5 miles an hour and must 
stop if it overtakes the car while taking on or discharging passengers, and must not 
exceed a speed of 10 miles an hour when passing school houses between the hours of 
8 a.m. and 5 p.m., or public playgrounds for children between dawn and dusk. 

Yukon Territory.—The Motor Vehicle Ordinance, No. 14, 1914, requires all 
cars to be registered in the office of the Territorial Secretary, who issues certificates 
renewable annually on April1. A non-resident may operate an unregistered motor 
for not more than 90 days. No male under 16, and no female under 18 years of 
age may drive a motor. In cities, towns and villages the speed limit is 15 miles an 
hour, or 10 miles an hour at street intersections. 

Imports and Exports of Motor Vehicles.—Imports and exports of motor 
vehicles in the fiscal years ended 1908 to 1925 are shown, by number of cars and by 
values, in Table 36. In the earlier years the imports of cars far exceeded the exports, 
but as the Canadian automobile manufacturing industry became established, exports 
commenced to exceed imports and in the last two fiscal years have averaged nearly 
three times the value of the imports, while the number of cars exported has exceeded 
the number imported in an even larger proportion. 


36.—Canadian Imports and Exports of Motor Vehicles, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1908-1925. 


OOOO SH OO 
Total Exports 
Fiscal Years. Forel imports. (including re-exports). 
Passenger. Freight. Passenger. Freight.2 
No. $ No. $ No. $ No $ 
674 912,371 205 320,708 
533 585,097 279 450,127 


448 627,469 
787 892,212 
2,156 | 2,039,998 
4,091 | 2,952,988 


1,424 | 1,732,215 
3,488 | 4,235,196 
6,022 | 6,511,115 
8,377 | 9,738,839 
6,288 | 7,213,375 6,691 | 4,321,369 
5,476 | 4,888,704 5,579 | 3,290, 234 
8,055 | 5,089,329 — | 17,4938 | 9,223,813 
12,037 | 7,981,177 827 423,824 | 10,331 | 5,637,465 
16,118 | 11,317,245 964 | 1,275,179 | 8,829 | 4,471,521 
6,473 | 5,326,510 | 1,744 | 2,274,748 | 11,867 6,328,447 | 2,584 1,347,521 
10,805 | 11,204,461 | 2,274} 3,831,084 | 20,883 13,589,423 | 4,166 2,319, 629 
5,907 | 8,399,537 | 1,706 | 3,578,988 | 15,870 11,867,425 | 3,441 2,733,775 
7,181 | 9,501,362 806 | 1,537,765 | 13,676 | 7,879,845 | 1,314 673,038 
11,402 | 11,857,165 | 1,082 | 1,889,105 | 45,372 25,987,515 | 3,726 1,456,795 
9,549 | 9,532,350] 1,340 | 1,910,808 | 54,939 27,566,869 | 15,419 5,545, 225 
8,835 | 8,726,714 934 1,364,664 | 44,626 | 22,393,397 | 11,790 4,055,796 


assenger automobiles in figures of imports until 1917. 
ger automobiles in figures of exports until 1919. 
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i Freight automobiles were classified with p 
2 Freight automobiles were classified with passen 
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_VIT.—AIR NAVIGATION. 


Up to the present time flying in Canada has been used principally as an improved 
method of observation, rather than as an organized means of transportation. 
Foresters and surveyors watched the progressive growth in capacity and efficiency 
of aircraft during the war, and as much of their work lay in the remoter parts of 
Canada where transportation facilities were poor or non-existent, they were fully 
alive to the possibilities of increasing the efficiency of their services by the use of 
aircraft. In the same way, those interested in the administration and development 
of these areas saw in aviation the solution of many of their difficulties. Aircraft 
could provide a ready means of obtaining accurate information of conditions in the 
unsettled parts of Canada and an easy access to them. There was, therefore, 
a considerable demand for air services. The importance of air mail and passenger 
services was not lost sight of, but enquiries had shown that the establishment of 
an organized system of air transport throughout the country would entail very large 
capital and operating charges, with but little promise of adequate returns for some 
years. 

The result of the impetus given to air navigation by military operations has 
been in Canada, as in other countries, that the control of its development has rested 
largely in the hands of military authorities, and at the present time all aerial traffic, 
if not directly under the supervision of the Department of National Defence, is 
at least carried on with its sanction. This latter takes the form of licenses and permits 
granted to duly tested machines and qualified personnel. 

Aviation in Canada is divided into two main branches:—(1) civil aviation; 
(2) military aviation. 

Civil Aviation.—The outstanding event of the year 1924 was the definite 
entry of the Government of Ontario into the field of aviation. In the spring of the 
year it was decided to establish a flying service as part of the Forestry Branch, 
instead of continuing, as in the past two years, to make contracts with commercial 
firms for the flying required by their forest services. This decision was taken after 
four years’ trial of the use of aircraft, and indicates the exceedingly useful, if not 
essential, part played by aviation in the modern programme of forest conservation. 

The first air route for the regular conveyance of passengers, mail and freight, 
was established during the year by the Laurentide Air Service, operating from Hailey- 
bury, on the T. & N.O. railway, and Angliers on the Canadian Pacific railway, 
into the new Rouyn gold fields. A total of 1,004 passengers, 78,000 pounds of freight 
and express, and 15,000 letters and telegrams were carried up to the end of the year. 

Photography, sketch mapping and forest fire patrol, however, are still the main- 
stay of civil aviation and showed much progress during the year, the Ontario Provin- 
cial Air Service, the Fairchild Aerial Surveys Co. of Canada, Ltd., the Dominion 
Aerial Exploration Co. and the Laurentide Air Service doing the bulk of the work. 
Other concerns operating during the year were the Laurentian Air Services, St. 
Jovite, Que., J. V. Elliot, Hamilton, Ont., E. A. Alton, Winnipeg, Man., R. J. 
Groome, Moose Jaw, Sask., L. H. Adair, Lake Saskatoon, Alta. and H. H. Fitz- 
simmons, Lethbridge, Alta. 

Statistics of civil aviation have been compiled from the Keport on Civil Aviation, 
1924 (Table 37). While these statistics are not given under provincial classi- 
fications, it may suffice to state that the greatest amount of flying is done in Ontario 
and Quebec, while the greatest amount of operational flying carried out by the 
Air Force is in British Columbia, Alberta and Manitoba. 
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37.—Statistical Summary of Civil Aviation in Canada, 1922-1924. 


Items. 1922. 1923. 1924, 
Pirrms manutactorine @ircrait.c-:.cc.cceescsensspunse se 1 2 3 
Firms chiefly operating aircraft.................065 a4 23 15 8 
Firms using aircraft as auxiliary service ae 1 1 2 
PAPER ASU STEP SAAC OS, patie on mei ee caae eek roe tells es SBE E Sas 4,415 3,086 Sy Lo 
GEES UN ASG EST pens yen se che Se eon CRUZ TSE eo ee 2,541 2,831 4,389 
Appromimate wcroplane Mileage. |e... cee aves cess ecvewceesseees 106,353 47,505 21,700 
Approximate seaplane mileage. les ee ske cs elde oes cleeiesales sicelewie nee ales 52,420 119, 168 263, 288 
Apprommate amphibian MilCaCO a ..cctia eee ce ences vncgucie scone. 26,458 21,425 9,790 
ease AAT OST Aa TIA OAC eaten Airieceacte AEN eee fal icta mjort Fvreg Nid dssiese ais «OSes 185,211 188,098 294,778 
Arena ment ttt Ura LION (KINULOS) «<1 oe aie cases sales cas wee cise 35 55 70 
INGE HOT OnpIOLS CATTIOG: 25% persons see Ma atin te dae e ele es whe, ates ess 4,415 3,086 ; 3,776 
Number of passengers and crew carried.............0eeee eee e eens 4,282 2,238 5,314 
Miatalpersonnelcarrred wr. coe eee et eae olor eiae oo ole eaeroreavace sive 8, 697 5,324 9,090 
Pilatscurried one mile (pilot mules)! Tos... ak col cee twice oe ee ore 185,211 188,098 294,778 
Passengers and crew carried 1 mile (passenger-miles)............... 184, 928 203,500 560,175 
Total personnel carried 1 mile (personnel-miles)..............+.++.- 370,139 391,598 854, 953 
Motalireieht.orexpressicarcied (lbs) Seem ce ne icneot cane onseiass 14, 681 17, 600 77,385 
Torah tail Carried (LOS. names Mek cos cid crams cera ate ottarenst se eels 62,025 - 1,221 
Totallicensed civil airharbours (all types)..............2.00-22 200s 30 31 24 
TNotallicensed ctvil aircratb(alltypes).. c. ccc ewe ce ccc twee ewews ae 60 69 32 
Mig GadieesoG PELSOUNO! Mee ay Nelstaey edd ancur alates take <cjatyeleteiays  Arasivin 164 230 201 


Military Aviation.—Military aviation is divided into two parts:—(1) civil 
operations for other Departments of the Dominion Government and for Provincial 
Governments: (2) Air Force training—both being carried out by the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. 

Civil operations include forest fire patrol and sketch mapping, aerial surveys, 
fishery protection and transportation in the remoter parts of the country. For 
this work there are operational stations at Vancouver, B.C., High River, Alta.., 
Victoria Beach, Man. and Dartmouth, N.S. 

Air Force training is carried out at Camp Borden, Ont., and experimental work 
at Ottawa, Ont. 

Details of the organization of the Royal Canadian Air Force and amounts called 
for in the estimates will be found in the Administration section of this Year Book. 


VIII.—CANALS. 


Before the period of extensive railway construction which commenced for 
Canada in the 1850’s, the water routes, more especially the St. Lawrence, the 
Great Lakes and the Ottawa, were the chief avenues of transportation. These 
routes were interrupted at certain points, necessitating portages. The canals of 
Canada were constructed to eliminate the toil of unloading, transporting and reload- 
ing at the portages. 

The earliest mention of canals in Canada is in connection with the Lachine 
canal, begun by early French settlers in 1700, but only after the conquest of Canada 
by the British were improvements of the main water routes made, and in the early 
part of the 19th century increased internal and foreign trade and the introduction 
of steam navigation resulted in more attention being given to this work. Although 
the canals were constructed primarily for military purposes, they soon became 
essential to the commercial life of the country. 
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1.—Canal Systems. 


There are in Canada six canal systems under the control of the Domin- 
ion Government in connection with navigable lakes and rivers. They consist 
of the canals (1) between Port Arthur or Fort William and Montreal; (2) from 
Montreal to the international boundary near lake Champlain; (3) from Montreal 
to Ottawa; (4) from Ottawa to Kingston and Perth; (5) from Trenton, lake Ontario, 
to lake Huron (not completed); and (6) from the Atlantic ocean to Bras d’Or lakes, 
Cape Breton. The total length of the waterways comprised within these systems 
is’ about 1,594 statute miles, the actual mileage of canals constructed being 117.2. 


St. Lawrence Canals. 


The St. Lawrence River group, part of the Montreal to Port Arthur system, 
comprises six separate canals at different points between Montreal and Prescott, 
not including the so-called ‘‘submerged canal” or channel dredged through shallow 
parts of the river between Montreal and Quebec. 


Lachine Canal.—The first attempts at surmounting the Lachine rapids by 
means of a canal were made by Sulpician monks in the early years of the 18th 
century. The present canal, lying along the same route, was constructed between 
the years 1818 and 1825 and opened for traffic in 1824. It had seven locks and 
accommodated vessels of 43 feet draft. In 1843 an enlargement was commenced 
which, completed in 1848, provided locks with 9 feet of water. In 1885 the present 
canal with five locks, 270 feet by 45 feet, and having 14 feet of water on lock sills, 
was opened for traffic. 


Soulanges Canal.—This canal, which overcomes the Cascades, Cedar and 
Coteau rapids, occurs next in order on the St. Lawrence route. It is the longest and 
deepest of the St. Lawrence River canals, being 14 miles from end to end and having 
five locks, 280 feet by 45 feet, with 15 feet of water on the sills. Under the French 
régime four small canals with a depth of only 2} feet were constructed and later 
enlarged by the British authorities in 1845, when the depth was increased to 9 
feet. The present canal was opened to traffic in 1899. 


Cornwall Canal.—The Cornwall canal provides a waterway around the Long 
Sault Rapids. It is 11} miles long and has six locks, 270 feet by 45 feet, with 14 
feet of water over lock sills. This canal was first constructed between 1834 and 


1843, with a depth of only 9 feet, and was enlarged to the present dimensions in 1901. ° 


Williamsburg Canals.—After a navigable stretch of 5 miles, a series of three 
canals, the Farran’s Point, Rapide Plat and Galops is entered. These are known 
as the Williamsburg canals and extend, including river reaches between, for a dis- 
stance of 265 miles, whence river and lake navigation are possible without inter- 
ruption until the Welland canal is entered 228 miles farther west. The three canals 
of this system were all first constructed beween the years 1843 and 1847, with a 
minimum depth of 9 feet. They were enlarged between the years 1897 and 1901, 
with locks 270 feet by 45 feet and a depth of 14 feet on lock sills. 


Welland Canal.—This important waterway, which overcomes the fall of 325 
feet on the Niagara river, connects lake Ontario with lake Erie. The original canal, 
opened in 1829, extended from Port Dalhousie on lake Ontario to the town of Port 
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Robinson, where a connection was made with the Welland river. The course was 
down this river to its junction with the Niagara river and thence to lake Erie. This 
was not found satisfactory and between the years 1831 and 1833 the canal was 
extended along a route from Port Robinson to Port Colborne. The present canal, 
267 miles in length and with locks of the same dimensions as those of the St. Law- 
rence canals, was completed in 1887. Construction of the Welland ship canal was 
commenced in 1913; when completed this canal will have a length of only 25 
miles with seven lift locks having dimensions of 800 feet by 80 feet, with 30 feet of 
water over sills. Entrance to the canal will be made at Port Weller, about 3 miles 
east of Port Dalhousie, and between this point and Allanburg an entirely new route 
will-be followed, but the line of the present canal will be adhered to between Allan- 
burg and Port Colborne. 


Sault Sie. Marie Canal.—The Canadian lock at Sault Ste. Marie was constructed 
to overcome the difference in level of 19 feet between lakes Huron and Superior. 
The earliest canal at this point was built in 1797-98 by the Northwest Fur Com- 
pany. It consisted of one lock, 38 feet long, and had 9 feet of water on the sills. This. 
lock was destroyed in 1814 by United States troops and was not reconstructed until 
1853-55, when one lock was built on the United States side of the river. This has 
since been superseded by four more modern locks, constructed at intervals between 
the years 1881 and 1919. The Canadian canal was completed in 1895 and consists 
of a single lock, 900 feet by 60 feet, with a minimum depth of water on sills of 18 feet, 
3 inches. 


Chambly Canal. 


The inland water route between Montreal and New York is down the St. 
Lawrence river, up the Richelieu river through lake Champlain and the Champlain 
canal and down the Hudson river. Rapids on the Richelieu river at St. Ours are 
passed by a lock, 200 feet by 45 feet, with 7 feet of water on the sills, constructed 
in 1844-49, while a canal with 9 locks, the smallest of which is 118 feet by 223 feet, 
with 63 feet of water on the sills, joins Chambly and St. Johns. Construction of 
this canal was commenced in 1831 and completed in 1858. 


Ottawa Canals. 


The navigation of the Ottawa river between the port of Montreal and the city 
of Ottawa is effected by means of the Lachine canal, the Ste. Anne lock and the 
Carillon and Grenville canals. The Ste. Anne lock surmounts the Ste. Anne rapids 
at the junction of the Ottawa river with lake St. Louis. Between the years 1840 
and 1843, the first lock was constructed, its dimensions being 190 feet by 45 feet, 
with 6 feet of water, and an additional lock, 10 feet longer and 3 feet deeper, was 
constructed between the years 1880 and 1883. Both locks are now in operation. 
Between Carillon and Grenville there were originally three canals, constructed by 
the Imperial Government between the years 1825 and 1833. The second of the 
three, the Chute 4 Blondeau, was abandoned after the completion of the Carillon 
dam in 1881. At this time also, the Carillon and Grenville canals were reconstructed, 
the work being fully completed in 1884. The locks on these canals are of the same 
dimensions as the newer of the two locks at Ste. Anne. 
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Rideau Canal. 


This canal, constructed by the British Government between the years 1826 
and 1832 and providing a continuous waterway between the cities of Ottawa and 
Kingston, owed its inception to purely military considerations incident to the war 
of 1812. It consists of a series of natural water courses connected by short cuttings 
and locks, starting with the Rideau river at Ottawa, rising to a summit at the Upper 
Rideau lake and finally entering lake Ontario by the Cataraqui river. This canal, 
with a total length of 1261 miles, was transferred to the Provincial Government 
' in 1857 and after Confederation was taken over by the Dominion authorities. It has 
forty-seven locks, 134 feet by 33 feet, with 5 feet of water on sills. From the northerly 
end of the Lower Rideau lake, a branch, 7 miles in length, extends to the town of 
Perth. é 


Trent Canal. 


In the Trent canal is comprised a system of navigation which extends from 
Trenton, on the bay of Quinte, to Georgian bay, on lake Huron. The route of this 
canal follows the river Trent to Rice lake, thence by the Otonabee river to Peter- 
borough, from which point, by a series of rivers, lakes and artificial channels it reaches 
lake Simcoe, passing next into lake Couchiching and Sparrow lake, whence it follows 
the line of the Severn river to Honey harbour on Georgian bay. Up to the present 
the canal has been opened to navigation as far west as Sparrow lake and, by the use 
of marine railways at Swift rapids and Big Chute, motor vessels of five tons may 
complete the passage to Georgian bay via Port Severn. While the canal is of no 
economic importance as a waterway, its power facilities are of considerable value. 
It is also noted for the hydraulic lift-lock at Peterborough, capable of lifting an 800- 
ton vessel a vertical distance of 65 feet. 


Murray Canal—An open waterway across the isthmus of the Prince Edward 
County peninsula may in a sense be considered as forming part of the Trent Canal 
system. Vessels leaving the Trent canal at Trenton can by this route pass directly 
into lake Ontario. The first proposal to construct this canal appears to have been 
made in 1796, and the project was discussed frequently thereafter in the Provincial 
Legislature. Construction, however, was not begun until 1882 and was completed 
in 1889. 


St. Peters Canal. 


This, the most easterly of the Canadian canals, crosses an isthmus half a mile 
in width on the southerly side of Cape Breton Island, N.S., and connects St. Peters 
bay with the Bras d’Or lakes, from the northerly end of which access is had to the 
Atlantic ocean. It consists of one tidal lock, 300 feet by 48 feet, with a depth of 18 
feet on sills, first constructed in 1869 but extensively repaired and improved between 
the years 1912 and 1917. 


St. Andrews Lock. 


St. Andrews Lock, with dimensions of 215 feet by 45 feet, with 17 feet of water, 
overcomes rapids on the Red river 15 miles north of Winnipeg, and was opened to 
traffic in 1910. 
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38.—Canals of Canada, Length and Lock Dimensions, 1925. 
88 eee 


Locks. 
‘ Length 
Names. Location. in Minimum dimensions. 
Miles. | No. 
Length | Width. | Depth. 
St. Lawrence— u az a 
PREMIO ho. smo os Montreal to Lachine................. 8-50 5 270 45 14 
Soulanges.............|Cascades Point to Coteau Landing..| 14-00 5 280 45 15 
COLD W RIL ee cael. Cornwall to Dickinson’s Landing....| 11-00 6 270 45 14 
Harman's Pomt.... <<. Warranvs omt rapid... 5 os oc oesrt 1-25 1 800 50 14 
Hapide Plat.2:.0.2.2- Rapide Plat to Morrisburg.......... 3-67 2 270 45 14 
Se RIO OS eyesore cei, Inoquois'to' Cardinal. “4. s.cccecces cs 7-33 3 270 45 14 
Wetland cc canes Port Dalhousie, lake Ontario, to 
Port Colborne, lake Erie.......... 26-75 26 270 44 14 
Sault Ste. Marie...... St. Mary’s rapids, 47 miles west of 
. : ; PakcOnElnron ayer tic cis sivace 1-41 1 900 60 19-5 
Richelieu river— 
StvOurs Locks... ccs: Ste OurswOtio mente wav acen Soar en es 2 0-12 1 200 ~ 45 if 
Cham bly cccse. ots Chambly to St. Johns, Que.......... 12-00 9 118 22-5 6-5 
Ottawa and Rideau 
rivers— 
Ste. Anne Lock....... Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
DEVO G Meme ar ate nena je her 0-12 1 200 45 9 
Garilions cias.cstice hs 2 Carillon rapids, Ottawariver........ 0-75 2 200 45 9 
Gronvallecgc occ.ecae 3e Long Sault rapids, Ottawa river..... 5-75 5 200 45 9 
(RATS FET Ba re aS Ottawa to Kingston. ...00.......-... 126-25 47 134 33 5 
Rideau lake to Perth (Tay branch).| 7-00 2 134 33 5 
Miscellaneous— 
BELONG eee ercee eats stats Trenton to Peterborough lock, 
IPeberpOrourl.< ston ee. den ects 89-0 18 175 33 8-3 
Peterborough lock to head of lake 
Coucniching "9s fe ae ee ee. 114-6 23 134 33 6 
Sturgeon lake to Port Perry (Scugog 
ORANICL giao; aie se cate nee 30-0 1 142 33 6 
Witrersiaye eet tes Bay of Quinte to lake Ontario....... 0-17 0 - - 12 
St. Peters.............|/St. Peter’s bay to Bras d’Or lakes, 
@apevbreton, NIG sca che non a. 0-49 1 300 48 18 
Dts ANOTOWS, 6.00/18 «2 Red river, 15 miles north of Winnipeg - 1 215 45 17 


f* Projected Canals.—Of the proposed canal schemes, the Georgian Bay route 
and the deepening of the St. Lawrence waterways are the most prominent. The 
former, first travelled by Champlain in 1615, from Montreal along the Ottawa and 
French rivers to Georgian bay, has been strongly advocated on numerous occasions. 
Its great cost, however, and the loss of time in locking, present serious drawbacks 
to the undertaking. The construction of the proposed deep waterway along the 
St. Lawrence from lake Ontario to the sea, for purposes of navigation and power 
development, has been deferred for the present, after consideration by the Govern- 
ments of Canada and the United States. 


2.—Canal Traffic. 


Tables 39 to 45 illustrate the nature of traffic passing through Canadian canals 
in 1924. It will be noticed that an increase of 1,669,663 is shown over the total 
tonnage carried in the season of 1923. Much of this is due to the. heavy grain 
trade from ports on the Upper Lakes; its influence is clearly shown by the marked 
excess of down traffic over that moving inland. The duration of the season of 
navigation and the comparative density of traffic during the months from May to 
October, together with the progressive yearly tendency for traffic to be heavier 
in the fall months than in the earlier summer months, are shown in Table 40. The 
various classes of traffic and the exact articles comprising them are shown in Tables 
41 and 42 for the years 1923 and 1924. The preponderance of farm products is an 
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obvious one, showing substantial increases when compared with the previous year. 
Increases in volume of individual articles transported over the canals are most 
marked in the case of oats, rye, wheat and pulpwood. 

Table 43, giving traffic details of the canal at Sault Ste. Marie (long the most 
important canal in Canada), shows a decrease in numbers of vessels and freight 
carried. The principal reason for this comparative disuse is to be found in the 
recent improvements effected in the American Sault canal, which, with the Canadian, 
is available for vessels of either country. In Table 44 the increase over 1923 
in the total traffic of all canals is indicated by nationality of vessels. The 
figures for 1924 show a total of but 24-7 p.c. of that of 1918, the record year. A 
more detailed analysis by individual canals is given in Table 45. 


29.—Canal Traffic during the Navigation Seasons of 1923 and 1924, by 
. direction and origin. 
ee 


From CANADIAN TO From CANADIAN TO From UnItTEeED From UNITED 
CANADIAN Ports Unrrep States Srates TO UNITED States TO CANA- 
Canals. : Ports. Staves Ports. DIAN Ports. 
Upa Down. Up. Down. Up. Down. 
ee Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
923. 
Sault St. Marie.... 2) 167,661 83,068 | 171,182 | 157,457 73,578 
Welland 22). Weccer eye i, 13 7,165 = 51,422 60,301 8,333 951,823 
St. Lawrence!. 2 201,008 35,149 9,899 - 10,548 | 1,192,553 _ 
Chambly.. 99, 854 - - = - 82, 260 
St. Peters - 1,900 - - - = 
Murray 1,864 1 - - 614 - 
Ottawa - 35,112 = - 4,644 = 
Rideau = 289 - - - 375 
Tront...icee os = = ome a = 
St. Andrews - - - - - = 
Total 309,893 | 240,112 | 144,389 | 231,483 | 176,591 | 2,300,589 
1924, 
Sault Ste. Marie...) 251,051 |1,182,153 6,371 36,299 30,202 | 100,182 50,608 24,682 
Welland....... 299,083 }2,868, 630 38,358 = 57,742 155,522 — | 1,618,077 
St. Lawrence}, 658,849 12,826,689 275,504 25,676 4,222 - 4,181 | 1,741,253 
Chambly. 6,902 6,047 116,047 - - - 270 96, 252 
St. Peters 13,072 38,789 - - - - 68 - 
Murray. 52 12 805 - - - 2,346 - 
Ottawa: 23,700 153,881 - 25,520 ~ - 2,483 = 
Rideau 67,709 17,985 - 292 - - - - 
'Prentecscce 17,956 23,143 - - ~ - - - 
St. Andrews....... 50,426 556 - - - - - - 
Total....:..... 1,388,800 |7,067,885 | 436,585 87,787 92,166 | 255,704 59,906 | 3,480, 264 
ToraL TRAFFIC Increase(-+- } 
> BY DIREcTION. Ban esl Bo Total or de- 
Canals. a eae as ee A Cargo. crease (—) 
cP 4 nite on previous 
Up. Down. Canada. States. year. 
tae Tons Tons ‘Tons Tons, Tons Tons 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 520,392 | 1,735,537 | 1,775,872 | 480,057 | 2,255,929 | + 546,869 
Welland os. sis «sah eloisisreiears 338,651 3,417,261 2,332,309 1,423,603 8,755,912 | + 364,493 
St. Lawrencel............06- 845,382 3,696, 146 2,970,200 1,571,328 4,541,528 | +- 221,609 
CHSnI DIY eisisats cca etiam ect 125,679 87,511 130,980 82,260 213,190 |} + 30,147 
SiR CbCrss oc ics cleans ceieaastee 11,611 34, 963 46,574 - 46,574 | — 6,163 
IVICIET AY retin cis iciaisinclcictelcreiclelsters 2,478 666 2,530 l 614 3,144] + 1,301 
Ottawa BRaer sO DN OUGCOAADEDD OO 25,512 207,580 228,448 4,644 233,092 | + 19,865 
WRUTCLOAU eters a te.c etele/etetelelole sisters 55,361 25,938 79,731 1,568 81,299 | — 5,083 
PARE OM Gover’ cta'a sere eeieraielewiete viefeis 11,778 19,624 31,372 30 31,402 | — 11,636 
St. Andrews.......... Ealewiets 36,736 628 37,364 - 37,364 | + 11,977 
DOULA i corn ciere's ee siersteteis ore 1,973,580 | 9,226,854 | 7,637,485 | 3,561,949 | 11,199,434 |+ 1,173,379 


1 Includes only the canals on the St. Lawrence river between Lachine and lake Ontario. 
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39.—-Canal Traffic during the Navigation Seasons of 1923 and 1924, by 
direction and origin—concluded. 
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TotaL TRAFFIC Increase 

By DIREcTION. Ontain or Cargo. Total or te 
Canals. : Cargo. crease (—) 

Up. Down. Canada. bet ae ea 

Pay Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Sault Ste. Marie. Pears ear eisror ote 338, 232 1,293,316 1,415,443 216,105 1,631,548 | — 624,381 
Wellande seca 8. ne ee: 395,183 4,642,229 3,148,417 1,888,995 5,037,412 | +1,281,500 
St. Lawrencel............... 942,756 4,593,618 3,731,869 1,804,505 5,536,374 | + 994,846 
HAMDEN brani asec. ben 123,219 102,299 128,996 96,522 225,518 | + 12,328 
te ete be ook oc noah 13, 140 38, 789 51,861 68 51,929 | + 5/355 
| ATC, eR ae ee a 2,703 12 369 2,346 2,715 | — 429 
OGRA St las «ks onreh cee 26, 133 179,401 203,101 2,433 205,534 | — 27,558 
Jah Co oats Ree Oia es eel 67,709 18,277 85,044 942 85,986 | + 4,687 
EDORU ev Se ee oak oe 17,956 23,143 41,095 4 41,099 } + 9,697 
St wAwmdrewsitses.4c ie. sods 50,426 556 50, 982 - 50,982 | + 13,618 
OGRE oo roe csi eae ais 1,977,457 | 10,891,640 | 8,857,177 | 4,011,920 12,869,097 |+ 1,669, 663 


1 Includes only the canals on the St. Lawrence river between Lachine and lake Ontario. 


40.—Distribution of Total Canal Traffic, by months, calendar years 1919-1924. 


Months. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922, 1923. 1924, 
Tons Tons Tons Tons. Tons 

0 422 80 135 279 

53, 834 248 , 026 236, 246 9,320 454,131 


1,263,740 | 1,233,905 | 1,224,196 | 1,283,414 1,729,639 
1,234,352 | 1,576,156 | 1,252,478 | 1,631,825 1,834,908 
1,272,797 | 1,456,306 | 1,517,609 | 1,752,463 1,906,300 
1,458,549 | 1,831,327 | 1,427,189 | 1,770,826 1,771,334 
1,162,970 | 1,258,744 | 1,293,724 | 1,507,219 | 1,589,339 1,704,516 


October, 25. knee ks boss kos 1,100,455 | 1,217,795 | 1,425,691 | 1,464,493 | 1,574,497 1,952,133 
November...) Mosse 702,457 856,417 910,420 | 1,207,161 | 1,393,577 1,282,611 
WOOO DOD tose om oe oie.cn be 108,001 119,095 131,044 189,384 194,045 233, 246 

Total Eek sade & 9,995,266 |! 8,735,383 | 9,407,021 | 10,026,055 | 11,199,434 | 12,869,097 


41.—Tonnage of Traffic by Canals and Classes of Products, calendar years 1923-1924, 
SaSaSaNnNaqqvoquNejqraeeoeeeeoeoooaoaoaoaq=oaoaoa8wnma®wanaama0oonowwoomoamoao099m99RT0DESE eee eeeeEoooOOOllRGG&U§u£G£ 
Farm Manu- Forest Mine 
Canals. Products. | factures. | Products. | Products. a oueile 


(Ree cc ar eS PE 


tone Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons. 
23. 

BAUS OGG: WMATIOS oo rico trad sscsejneisale os /ole.« 1,621,520 346,300 70, 247 217, 862 2,255,929 
WPOMARG Sete Soe. «i Aaoe teens bas hee 2,561,575 253,997 170,211 770,129 3,755,912 
RUF MAECNCAL viac'cls s wien wre priests ob cei ake 2,517,613 370,292 493,384 | 1,160,239 4,541,528 
RE DAT ss ee cfeck ls os Naess oGee toa oF eee BS 7,696 13,840 120,305 71,349 213,190 
St. Peters 5,933 2,041 29,295 46,574 
Steger i 2,040 = 614 8, 144 
30, 052 93,431 103,843 233,092 
19,270 6,467 52,873 81,299 
1,347 28,662 a re 31,402 
263 6,176 30,629 37,364 


CP ALREES) Sea) Fos Be 1,227,197 294,95 15,847 93,548 1,631,548 
ESTE RE ee eg gee ES. ee 3,644,501 420,889 912,537 759,485 5,037,412 
PR EINTONCO av 3:5 5s Slaves ale oo 608 s'85 50 8 3,598,966 380, 158 585,929 971,321 5,536,374 
UST ale eS eee ae 10,938 16,255 110, 146 88,179 225,518 
EME LEIS, SS POU h ae ahsce hte e ies 8,991 5,558 2,530 34,850 51,929 
RUMOR tee ERR A oh ero era gh - 337 - 2,378 2,715 
CT Fs ioe, «sect KEN ee nee vaee» 5,975 29,516 77,902 92,141 205,534 
MN er ot cess be opts ce cuvetecse 2,313 15,858 6,024 61,791 85,986 
DRIES ee rats BS he oh cs bios v Feney « 359 1,568 33,455 5,717 41,099 
SRR TISN SS 0555 55 Mie ddicis.s «ore boos a died v's 306 959 9,362 40,355 50, 982 


ROUBLE as sc omlenicscet beeans sates 8,499,546 | 1,166,054 1 1,053,732 | 2,149,765 | 12,869,097 
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42.—Principal Articles carried through Canadian Canals during the Navigation 


Seasons of 1923 and 1924. 


Articles. 1923. 1924, 
Tons. Tons. 

IBArle ys, sche oattcl dels tice lave eT area eke tne teleste neers ieee 458,088 Dito 
Buclkwheatich sic acces craecnsral tote lve cle ere eter eisrereretate erie 34 19 
(Oc oe ee I Caen riniy- CaO GA CMOS 140,380 134,868 
Ostia. saiv.ac Taz enmenm eee een ee ene eee 577,734 617,426 
FRY Oooh oes ove sues etetere teh arease ouetar etre rake es stal 67 c/Sramet te chet Meech ants Syed 488,950 
Flaxseed |. .:.cccccacdslacresaretes Somer Aoerae oe ee cE ae 40,486 30,291 
PGS: ais. ove aise 0% 15:40.613 Dale artes rele: Oe ECL eae mana 76 120 
Af 01: enn eae eines osc oOannaanquodr od oc cic 4,514,250 | 6,390,807 
WIOUL LE. Bs dotiadina ie ostece eee eee eee eter ee iia 541,160 532,626 
Lah Ee Em or acoso cor arn: CoC UST COmODORAS 14,639 18,322 
Os¢ghermiulled produetsepeeeeee cme asetaaiatheeneel reer. 42,356 45,583 
Fruits;and vegetabless:y sass. <cleremetale es eircreisiine eter 2016 2,963 
POC EOC ais aide core enor aleveresslotetete lene terete steko cael elsise eater erepeesa aot 5,635 5,047 
Vive stoke sc ch. <ieehs ac eet eee eee eee ane an od et tar asatinterezs 669 793 
Poultry; gameiand: fish. seyee ects = ealeuseisivieiesctotsreleratets 2,161 2,403 
Dressed: Wieats ine. <te:..00arseteetartelan tlatole os Mla ercteravenetey eye eee 6 120 
Other packing-house products...........2+eeeeeeeeeee 1,374 1,406 
Hides:and leathers... .neceanietea secs him cieeese = sie/tes 33 50 
h''(o10) Oar rR Et Se non an nneioe io Coa cree 8 196 352 
Alliother animal productatencan seteteiee lactis ea otal eats 8,097 9,648 
Aoricultural gmplementsse.rsyiecasctdes <1 saesies [ee siete 18,170 8,551 
@ement; bricks'and limereese ratios serine ere Hela) 13,982 
Household goods and furniture...........-..e00s0eeee: 2,848 3,286 
Trony pigiand blooms, aces eemeiiselaieat: cette ree 25,180 41,588 
Fron ‘and steel, all others ...rastev ancient aia aac 169,837 221,076 
Petroleum.and Otherioiss.. 2 cteaaeliratceaieilaisteaeesnsee 142, 286 179,394 
Sugars. «csi. boc na cae eace oe racers ee aoe 96,847 97,110 
St He A ee eee ere. Deri 5 SOR CA ne SEARO DO SOUR eas 13,976 16,635 
Winesaliquors:and, beer sacesmaneaiiiiee cies s iatcieteaeie = 5,778 6,790 
Merchandise not enumerated............ccceeeeeeeeees 561,280 577,642 
PulpywOods.\. 2 vissarcsicieree teste erasie aruicmrsate eneisuencicte tents 636, 604 755,215 
Sawedlumberis .eccve sos cnet te aeons Silat es be 321,740 260,376 
Squared tim beri, caekictsl« ds eee aioe oo eee teleost 5,191 Mon he 
Shingles isl icarae ees ts ove ogee ois eteneleiereoieaeloeier eters ste 771 843 
Other WoOOdS sersae Peinics cjorelere sieve ciate citelaelates neler oe ete 26,618 35,176 
Ebi di@oal siz 6c ieee ole-e:a\s.ajele-salelorrorsrereie ciate toe eieilere anc 387,437 253,589 
SOlb COAL... c:c Facies. + c.sascebe arsseistiebsiois cae omettien voice siete 1,429,899 | 1,278,421 
WOK Os iss. sicio.oh oe iete oats sie. ot arnatw Sictoia Laie Nae Ee ae 5,358 132 
Copper Oto tise ces cen too teseeen see 29,469 39,634 
TOM (OVO eis wre ho alesis ts spe Wo aera eels ke ae paeetioe eae 9 , 837 1,800 
OPNOTIOTS 5. oie ciate ec ieel ete fo vie os eee etd Ne ae nee 726 9,559 
aNd HObC Es «ci ators acest sis, ¥- 0; sre Nate a airs lola ovecescberebe ieee ee T AE 575, 284 566,630 

Totals. .casdssceones dGiete deed erin 11,199,434 | 12,869,097 


Increase. 


Tons. 


39,692 
111,673 
44 
1,876,557 
3,683 
3,227 
448 
124 
242 

114 

32 

17 

156 
1,551 
6,850 
438 
16,408 
51,239 
37,108 
263 
2,659 
1,012 
16,362 
118,611 
72 
8,558 


10,165 


8,833 


1, 669, 663 


Decrease, 


Tons. 


240,336 
15 
5,512 


10,195 


8,534 


61,364 
3,069 


133,848 
1513748 
5,226 


8,037 


8,654 
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43.—Traffic through the Canadian Sault Ste. Marie Canal during the Navigation 


Seasons, 1900-24, by Nationality of Vessel and Origin of Freight. 


s Canadian. United States. Total Total Tonnage of Freight. 
ears. esse 
Vessel Vessel ? United 
No Tonnage. No. Tonnage. No. | Tonnage. | Canadian. States. Total. 

1900....| 1,790 577,310} 1,291 1,617,488) 3,081 2,194, 748 255, 264 1,780, 413 2,035, 677 
1901....|-2,796 775,151] 1,408 1,674,597) 4,204 2,449, 748 494, 613 2,325, 781 2,820,394 
1902....} 3,080 1,366,930) 1,964 3,237,372) 5,044 4,604,302|- 1,140,623 3,588, 645 4,729,268 
1903). ..} 2, 711 1,615,939] 1,640 8,146,807| 4,351 4,762,746 1,362,820 4,149, 048 5,511, 868 
1904....} 2,637 1,555,042) 1,325 2,675, 663} 3,962 4, 230, 705 1, 212,145 8,818,560 5,030, 705 
1905....] 3,970 1,803,288] 1,692 3,734,349} 5,662 5,537, 637 1,304, 355 4,169,051 5,473,406 
1906....] 3,922 1,959,252) 1,758 4,399,872] 5,680 6,359, 124 1, 632, 683 4,941,363 6,574, 046 
1907....| 3,217 2,154, 688] 3, 132 9,961,281) 6,349] 12,115,969 1,957,334} 13,630,831] 15,588,165 
1908....] 3,289 2,603,232] 2,004 7,035,655! 5,293 9, 638, 887 2,092,231) 10,666,985] 12,759,216 
1909....| 2,597 2,988,936] 3,734) 14,850,788) 6,331) 17,839,674 3,366,495| 24,494,750) 27,861,245 
1910....| 2,744 3,173,494] 5,228] 20,187,704] 7,972) 238,361,198 8,378,268] 33,107,419] 36,395, 687 
RS ages Maroy 3,108,880] 4,068} 16,252,340] 6,781} 19,361,220 3,177,581] 27,774,128| 380,951,709 
1912....| 2,648 3,296,229] 5,213] 22,536,015] 7,856) 25,832, 244 4,090,362! 35,579,293] 39,669, 655 
1913....| 3,279 3,793,434] 5,006} 22,181,007) 8,285} 25,974,441 4,954,734) 37,744,590) 42,699,324 
1914....} 3,011 3,473,292] 2,966] 18,827,870) 5,977) 17,301,162 8,609, 747| 23,989,487] 27,599,184 
1915....}] 3,000 3,041,003] 1,331 5,443,812) 4,331 8,484, 815 2,561, 734 5,189, 223 7,750,957 
1916....| 4,595 4,089,937] 2,094 8,703,187| 6,689} 12,793,124 4,155,911) 12,657,738) 16,813,649 
1917....] 3,199 3,182,960] 2,138 8,712,604] 5,337| 11,895,564 2,875,590) 12,571,502) 15,447,092 
1918....}] 3,067 2,436,500} 1,992 7,594,042) 5,059) 10,030,542 1,336,861} 11,576,850} 12,913,711 
1919....] 3,140 2,817,096 929 3,671, 634] 4,069 6, 488, 730 1, 606, 311 2,531,774 4,138,085 
1920....| 3,239] 2,415,775] 771] _ 2,725,431] 4,010] 5,141,206], 1,286,251) 1,191,567] 2,477,818 
1921....| 3,464 2,676,320 399 1,115,072} 3,863 3,791,392 1,483, 444 514, 148 1,997,592 
1922....| 3,021 3,010,713 481 1,733,761] 3,502 4,474,474 1, 258, 860 450, 200 1,709,060 
1923....] 3,312 3,915, 740 654 2,483,964! 3,866 6,349, 704 1,775, 872 480,057 2,255,929 
1924....} 2,840 3,406, 744 476 1,585,827) 3,316 4,992,571 1,415, 443 216,105 1, 631, 548 


44,—Traffic through all Canadian Canals during the Navigation Seasons, 1900-1924, 
by Nationality of Vessel and Origin of Freight. 


Nore.—For Canadian canal traffic from 1886 to 1899, see 1902 Year Book, p. 398. 


Freight carried. 


: T United States 
Canadian Vessels. Vessels. Originating in Originating in 
Years Canada. United States. Total. 
Registered Registered Pie. 08 P.c. of |- 
No Tauacs zl No. Tonnage. Tons. total. Tons. total. Tons. 

1900..) 21,755 4,129,250 5,502 2,408,985 _ - - - 5,013, 693 
1901..} 20,860 3,980, 264 5, 634 2,482, 274 = - - - 5, 665, 259 
1902.:| 22,198 4,485, 695 6, 433 4,086, 439 = - - - 7,513, 197 
1903..] 23,767 5, 212, 832 6, 695 4,236,475 - - - - 9,203,817 
1904..| 21,851 4,772,100 6, 253 3, 655, 905 - - - - 8, 256, 236 
1905..| 23,726 5,191,191 7,085 5,096, 241 - - - - 9,371,744 
1906..| 25,498 5,526, 321 7,319 5, 685,315 = - - - 10,523, 185 
1907..| 28,833 6,328,911 9,328} 11,604, 834 = - - - | 20,5438, 639 
1908..| 29,040 6, 780, 789 7,489 8,521,139 5,012, 147 28-6} 12,490, 673 71-3} 17,502,820 
1909..| 22,507 7,811,578 9,996} 16,459,322 7,378,057 21-8) 26,342,691 78-2) 33,720,748 
1910..| 25,337 8,931,790] 11,462) 21,777,297 7,883, 614 18-3) 35,106,994 81-7} 42,990,608 
1911..| 25,585 9,172,192] 10,370) 18,231,622 7,792,907 20-5| 30,237,446 79-5} 88,080,353 
1912..| 27,371] 10,237,335} 11,785 24, 636, 190 9,376, 529 19-7) 38,210,716 80-3| 47,587,245 
1913..| 28,654) 12,078,041} 10,739 24,238,788} 11,130,875 21-3} 40,923,038 78-7| 52,053,913 
1914..| 26,125) 12,050,856 7,742| 15,636,414 9,382, 206 25-3! 27,641,031 74-7| 387,023, 237 
1915..} 21,575 9,398, 207 6,415 7,385, 101 6, 789, 423 44-7 8,409, 380 55-3] 15,198,803 
1916..} 23,002 9,839,029 6,800] 10,660,839 7,486, 962 31-7| 16,096,529 68-3} 23,583,491 
1917..] 21,588 9,831, 694 6,594] 10,259,772 5,964, 369 26-8} 16,274,566 73-2) 22,288,935 
1918..} 18,909 7,800,972 6,791 9, 616, 200 3,369,477 17-8} 15,514,142 82-2} 18,883,619 
1919..| 20,682 8,735,973 4,092 5, 259,173 4,865, 831 48-7 5,129,485 51-3 9,995, 266 
1920..| 23,038 8,521, 643 3,826 3,838,890 4,094, 044 46-9 4, 641,339 53-1 8,735, 383 
1921..| 25,720] 10,079,388 2,969 2,330,178 4,562,028 48-5 4,844,993 51-5 9,407,021 
1922..) 26,217) 11,059,261 3,785 3,165,054 6,278, 227 62:1 3, 752, 828 37-9} 10,026,055 
1923..| 27,112} 15,013,970 3,399 3,325, 809 7,637,485 68-2 3,561,949 31-8} 11,199,434 
1924..] 27,467] 13,988,909 3, 233 EA OG Weg 8,857,177 68-8 4,011,920 31-2| 12,869,097 
nn 


636 TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 
45.—Traffic through individual Canadian Canals during the Navigation Seasons 
1920-1924. 
Canadian Vessels. United States Vessels. Total 
s Freight |Steam- Freight fone Exe 
is oie | Bailaa| Total! Pease cot al eos Lot Pontececshe e Gee 
No. No. No. Tons. No No. No. Tons. No. Tons. 


SAULT STE. MARIE CANAL.. 


1920 | 2,882 357 | 3,239 2,415, 775 666 105 771 | 2,725,431 | 43,455 2,477,818 


1921 3,234 230 | 3,464 | 2,676,320 319 80 399 | 1,115,072 | 42,767 1,997,592 
1922 | 2,876 145 | 3,021 | 3,010,713 462 19 481 | 1,733,761 | 35,696 1,709,060 
1923 | 3,190 122 | 3,312 | 3,915,740 640 14 654 | 2,433,964 | 35,697 2,255,929 
1924 | 2,733 107 | 2,840} 3,406,744 427 49 476 | 1,585,827 | 34,367 1,631,548 


WELLAND CANAL. 


1920 | 2,009 421 | 2,480] 2,013,817 610 84 694 514,439 - 2,276,072 
1921 2,673 365 | 3,038 | 2,761,228 714 18 732 568,143 = 3,076,422 
-1922 2,677 411 | 3,088 | 2,867,768 735 78 813 677, 967 408 3,391,419 
1923 | - 3,881 268 | 4,149 | 3,429,604 513 100 613 422,579 12 3,755,912 
1924 | 4,267 387 | 4,654 | 4,359,552 655 52 707 656, 959 614 5,037,412 


—_————— — —— ————————————SFSSSSsSseFeFeFeFeFeFeFeFeFeFes 
ST. LAWRENCE CANALS. 


1920 | 3,774] 2,371 | 6,145 | 3,233,029 545 268 813 442,250 | 62,397 3,067,962 ~ 


1921 6,241 | 2,165 | 8,406 | 3,939,233 674 130 804 545,610 | 56,905 3,734,065 
1922 7,836 | 2,648 | 10,484 | 4,453,716 634 294 928 614,232 | 72,433 4,319,919 
1923 | 8,184 | 2,764 | 10,948 | 4,907,502 415 237 652 341,423 | 81,777 4,541,528 
1924 | 8,289 | 2,546 | 10,885 | 5,449,593 506 197 703 433,213 | 78,450 5,536,374 


77,666 1,293 | 1,295 134,978 | 1,206 325,322 
1921 260 134 394 58,869 2 842 844 87,931 | 1,149 180, 280 
1922 | _ 270 136 406 57,218 18 994 | 1,012 107,290 786 183, 043 
1923 261 174 435 62,936 38 804 842 102, 226 827 213,190 
1924 299 192 491 65,398 66 966 | 1,032 123,092 844 225,518 


1920 306 888 | 1,194 82,908 8 = 8 524} 1,881 61,373 
1921 340 769 | 1,109 76,327 4 4 8 698 757 56,123 
1922 347 720 | 1,067 74,702 il 6 7 393 740 ~ $2,787 
1923 339 640 979 73,035 6 4 10 1,306 486 46,574 
1924 577 786 | 1,363 87,072 5 10 15 819 298 51,929 


———— 


MURRAY CANAL. x 


1920 504 247 751 142,812 22 11 33 812 | 3,414 136,235 
1921 293 139 432 57,726 41 12 53 1,145 | 7,104 45,280 
1922 366 36 402 15,254 199 = 199 2,306 465 1,843 
1923 563 73 636 46,147 268 30 298 3,351 | 4,392 3,144 
1924 240 65 305 37,382 74 7 81 1,221 | 3,673 2,715 


SS ee eS ee | ee 


OTTAWA CANALS. 


—— ee Se ee ee eee eee 


1920 860 | 1,013} 1,373 249,934 - 178 178 19,195 550 233,329 
1921 832 874 | 1,706 229,469 - 101 101 11,130 ] 2,712 171,769 
1922 1,097 833 | 1,930 282,104 2 265 267 28,650 | 19,968 213,227 
1923 1,156 | 1,061 | 2,217 318, 239 = eal 211 23,165 | 28,337 233,092 
1924 | 1,103 | 1,087] 2,140 291,123 4 169 173 18,900 | 25,067 205,534 


a 
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GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE ON CAN ALS 637 


45.—Traffic through individual Canadian Canals during the Navigation Seasons 


1920-1924—concluded. 
Mi EZ Mihi 
t Canadian Vessels. United States Vessels, 
x Total 
a ee ee Passen-}| Freight 
Pe Te, tee eae gers, carried. 
eam- : eig eam- < Treig 
ae Sail. | Total. Tonnage. eral Sail. | Total. Tonnage. 
No. No. No. Tons. No. No. No. Tons. No. Tons, 


1920 1,271 438 | 1,709 118,751 7 2 9 1,124 | 14,785 97,837 
1921 1,227 214] 1,441 99, 832 - 2 2 204 | 11,484 95,012 
1922 1,42i 472 | 1,893 105 , 840 3 2 5 242 | 6,319 86,382 
1923 1,388 436 | 1,824 104,279 7 5 12 821 | 6,299 81,299 
1924 | 1,158 250 | 1,408 102,842 3 8 11 542 | 3,345 85, 986 


TRENT CANAL. 


1920 4,871 672 | 5,548 160,584 25 - 25 137 | 97,849 53,660 
1921 4,589 607 | 5,196 152,870 26 - 26 245 {100,049 44,247 
1922 2,985 679 | 3,664 145,422 23 = 23 213 | 80,574 43,038 
1923 1,803 485 | 2,288 105,990 47 - 47 974 | 62,777 31,402 
1924 2,359 685 | 3,044 120, 904 35 - 35 604 | 61,929 41,099 


Sip <a escapee ee Se a ee eee eee) Ce 


5T, ANDREWS CANAL. 


1920 93 61 154 26,367 - - - -| 4,931 5,775 

1921 76 458 534 27,514 - - - =i) cb 6, 231 

1922 149 113 262 46,524 - - - =|) 2G 25, 387 

1923 191 133 324 50,498 - - = - - 37,364 

1924 217 170 387 68,299 - - - - - 50, 982 
2 


SUMMARY. 


1920 | 16,205 | 6,833 | 23,038 | 8,521,643 1,885 | 1,941 | 3,826] 3,838,890 |230,468 8,735,383 
1921 | 19,765 | 5,955 | 25,720 | 10,079,388 1,780 | 1,189 | 2,969} 2,330,178 |230, 129 9,407,021 
1922 | 20,024 | 6,193 | 26,217 | 11,059,261 2,077 | 1,658 | 3,735 | 8,165,054 |219,519 | 10,026,055 
1923 | 20,956 | 6,156 | 27,112 | 13,013,970 1,934 | 1,405 | 3,399 | 3,325,809 |220,604 | 11,199,434 
1924 | 21,242 | 6,225 | 27,467 | 13,988,909 1,775 | 1,458 | 3,233 | 2,821,177 ]208,587 | 12,869,097 


a a Ee ae) eee ee ee eee 


Government Expenditure on Canals.—Tables 46 and 47 deal with the 
expenditure of the Dominion Government on the construction and maintenance of 
canals. The items of revenue and expenditure, showing in the fiscal year ended 
1925 an increased net outlay as compared with 1924, indicate the net total expended 
on the maintenance of these water routes. All canals, it may be added, have since 
1904 been free of toll to vessels applying for the privilege of locking facilities. The 
largest single revenue items are those of $362,597, dues from the government elevator 
on the Welland canal, and $256,306, rents from Lachine canal property. The total 
capital cost of Canadian canals since their construction was begun is set at, 
$163,787,855. 


638 TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


a, Oe 


46.—Total Expenditure and Revenue of Canals, fiscal years ended June 30, 1868-1906, 
and Mar. 31, 1907-1925. e 
Norn.—For the years 1868 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, page 462. - = 
Expenditure Chargeable— e 
To Revenue. Total ee MY 
Staff an ndi- ota ‘ 
Fiscal Years. eon Seis be : so we Revenue. f 
pita. c Canals in Staff. 4 Repairs. 4 
pet PP cee ee tems oe 
Before Confed- $ $ $ $ $ $ $ ; 
eration....... 20,593,866 98,378 a = —~| 20,692,244 - = 
1868-1900.......| 58,449,977 2,857,040 820, 973 7,618,245 5,915,591] 75,661,826 12,401, 918 
POOLE eptencattersy 2,360,570 147,768 61,639 314,095 262,876 3,147,248 315,426 : 
QO DE ci eopaereetes 2,114,690 216,703 65,771 317,839 263,768] 2,978,771 300,414 
O03 eh eenetocters 1,823,274 277,596 63,175 390, 282 294,114 2,848,441 230,213 x 
GOAN spc.% terri 1,880, 787 302,409 66, 067 381,017 350,279] 2,980,559 79,537 * 
1005 esc oeeee- 2,071,594 354,353 64,515 431,500 401,743| 3,323,705 78,009 : 
E90Gasens eee 1,552, 121 319,877 62,172 447,963 375,889 2,758,022 108, 068 y 
1907 (9 months) 887,839 264,111 66,251 329, 630 287,231 1,835,062 105,003 ? 
TQS: frase ere 1,728, 156 508,010 105,519 473,639 411,661] 3,221,985 144,882 fe 
DOO Oe srnese tetetere wpe 1,873,869 728,125 106, 066 475,515 433,958 3,617,533 199,501 @ 
NOT Sah ee 1,650,707 489,256 111, 756 515,585 491,798] 3,259,097 193,384 
TON ees yes ae 2,349,474 440,270 103,398 511,306 471,530 3,875,978 221,138 
LOI Domania oe 2,560, 939 442,012 110, 049 585, 900 555,710 4,254,610 264,114 
LOLS eee cee et 2,259,257 331,987 121,371 605, 248 535,136} 3,852,999 307,568 4 
I BSA RS cei ae orc 2,829,661 389, 285 147,729 642,845 574,039 4,583,559 380,188 
TODS a eee 5,490,796 444,730 140, 236 675,771 562,599] 7,314,132 427,763 § 
VOU Ger ct Perec sete cette 6, 142,149 397,665 139,952 697,532 529,565 7,906,863 446,722 © 
bef Weg es aes 4,304,589 399,414 137,907 700, 022 486, 168 6,028,100 461,423 
LOS 1,781,957 111,553 149,85 743,857 540,331) 3,827,557 414,868 4 
T0199 0. eee 2,211,935 164,046 156,558 733,091 698,878| 3,964,508 387,655 7 
1920: one ee 4,579,565 798, 113 158,153 745,986 713,335) 6,995,152 442,193 © 
V 5,449, 962 1,193,148 192,944 815,979 920, 993 8,573,021 366,011 4 
4,482,639 836,810 209,201 983,042 1,105,054 7,616, 746 804,519 = 
4,995,184 564, 242 204, 542 924,216 859,839 7,548, 025 742,410 
6,747,395 479,900 207,816 980,094 942,056 9,357,261 900,575 
1925 cccey ee ee 10,619,903 458,791 193,004 959,516 853,076 13, 084, 290 913,075 | 
Total. .| 163,752,8882| 14,015,587! 3,966,963] 22,999,717| 19,837,213 224,607,335| 21,636,578 
1 The income account is of expenditures on buildings and permanent improvements, the revenue account 
is of expenditures on maintenance only. 2 Not including $34,967, chargeable to canals in general. 
47.—Capital Expenditure for Construction and Enlargement of Canals for the fiscal : 
years 1868-1925, and before Confederation. c 
Canals. Expenditure, | Expenditure, Total 
previous years. 1925. Pee: 
$ $ 
Beauharnois: ....52 neds bsceteaoee esse nee een ee eine: 1,636,029 = as “536, 029 
Carillon and 'Grenvillotese oss soccer eee ine area erevore 4,191,756 - 4,191,756 
Chambly nossets oismaaaonies bien ein cece seeicteraacit creer 780,996 - 780,996 
Cornwalli: 34s... doce hia eth oe Sch eecee eeeoeoe aa ete aierae 7,246,304 ~ 7,246,304 
Gulbutetiockfand Dam) esate ace eee eve aries nae 382,391 - 382,391 
Lachine. ty. sonst seen seh na eee cette eee mata 14,132,685 - 14,132,685 
Take St: Francis. s.s'. 000, hu os. eee See 75,907 = 75,907 
Bako St liowisiesctrvd. ree kee ohn ere Pree oer 298,176 - 298,176 
Murray. hs. idccsvonw eons ect e ne tebmee oie oeatier ome 1,248,947 - 1,248, 947 
Ls Ech ean acon ee mee om mnpoaoncE eso acaseSaq0ed0 Srodneedost 4,214, 264 - 4,214, 264 
Gault Stes Mario: oo. coccucscesmenccwerts Smeets ameter 4,935,809 - 4,935,809 
ompnecs MP me as 7,904,044 - 7,904, te 
“Anne: Lock and Gana isu. dato oalechacnee oer cee ete ee - ’ 270,216 
St. Lawrence River and Canals— eae es hae 5 | 
North Channel £002). «2s clon ha sa astea aaa 1,995,143 - 1,995,143 
River Reaches....... WIESE RRR Pee A HR ona 483,830 - 483,830 
Galops, Channeliny occ tte cie cic oie oie oleteleyaeeretelee te ieee 1,039,896 - 1,039,896 — 
St. Lawrence Ship Canal 95,146 40,631 135,777 ae 
Sts Oursslockicah ys n.t areca talereusinrs er vera sents tee estate eee 127,229 - 127,229 
St Potersseite certs a: 648,547 - 648,547 
SD ery ea aati Re ctabs Rraiay cotear® ayeeuaels oats ads DoT ae Ae 489,599 - 489,599 
4 RS) Rey cee Res SSSR Bea MOC Rae eS CONG dd 19,175,802 143,958 19,319,760 — 
Wellin tet ss ot cre atclcrotete apa creme vanrerctaione avsieke opeieoek eee 29,482, 821 425,677 29,908,498 
Welland Shipi@analey, soc. oc.cie sees areca ves eve. cre: sista acer 40,862,456 9,909, 637 50,772,093 
pe 8 DOINGS Sacer A cased o SE Oe. 877,091 - 877,092 | 
Wallcenabrn CAV) 0): eras BNR 0 UN Seren Nao cocoa 6,143,468 - 6, 143, 468 
UTES RanidewW lat. 4, sehen c.f. casseeaemeee 2/159, 881 5 2/159, 881 
: Williams bure i: ocittics se: oc, sss ote.ols os areteetes 1,334,552 - 1,334,552 
@andlsyin general. hvac es apreee eer ouis= once ee ecleee 34,967 - 34,967 
Dota. ac) hc 6 ase och ve ee Shee Sa ee eet 153,167, 952 10,619,903 163,787, ist 


1 The records relating to cost of construction by Imperial Government were destroyed by fire in io 
and the statistics are not included in this table. ae i / , 
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sr = cmc cena ee 


The Panama Canal.—The Panama canal, which was opened to commercial 
trafic on Aug. 15, 1914, is a waterway which is destined to be of the greatest 
importance to the British Columbian ports, from which vessels now leave direct for 
Great Britain and European ports throughout the year. As an alternative route to 
that of the transcontinental railway lines, such a passage by water is of vital import- 
ance in the solution of the larger transportation problems of the continent, and 
while its influence is perhaps more potential than actual, such a check on trans- 
continental rail rates is a valuable one. During the war the great expectations 
based upon the opening of the canal were not realized, owing to the scarcity of 
shipping, but with the decline in ocean freight rates, an increase in traffic between 
our Pacific ports and Europe is occurring, and while the proportion carried in vessels 
of Canadian registry is comparatively small, the cargo tonnage has nevertheless 
assumed considerable proportions. During the year ended June 30, 1924, as will 
be seen from Table 48, a tonnage of 110,677 originating on our eastern coast and 
a total of 141,086 tons destined for ports on our western coast was carried through 
the canal. The greater importance of the route as one from Pacific to Atlantic 
ports is illustrated by the total of 1,223,102 tons from western ports and 197,204 
tons destined for eastern Canadian ports, locked through on the voyage eastward. 
In the first eight months of 1925, 5 vessels with 14,236 tons of cargo sailed from 
Canadian Atlantic ports to Canadian Pacific ports, and 8 vessels with 43,787 tons 
of cargo from Canadian Pacific ports to Canadian Atlantic ports, via the Panama 
Canal; the canal is thus becoming an avenue of trade between Eastern and Western 
Canada. 

The report of the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone for the year 1924 records 
increases from 1923 of from 3,967 to 5,230 in the number of transits, from 18,605,786 
to 26,148,878 in canal net tonnage, from $17,508,415 to $24,290,964 in tolls collected 
and from 19,567,875 to 26,994,710 in tons of cargo carried. (Table 49). 

With respect to traffic by nationality of vessels and cargo carried, vessels of 
United States’ registration carried 16,654,435 tons, or 61-7 p.c. of the total cargo 
of 26,994,710 tons locked through in the year 1924. British vessels carried 6,051,842 
tons, or 22-4 p.c., Japanese vessels 935,245 tons, or 3-5 p.c., German vessels 737,103 
tons, or 2-7 p.c., and Norwegian vessels 539,101 tons, or 2-0 p.c. 


48.—Traffic to and from the East and West Coasts of Canada via the Panama Canal, 
years ended June 30, 1921-1924. 


a ee a es A ee ee 


From To 


Years. 


Canada Canada Canada Canada 
West Coast.] East Coast.|West Coast.|East Coast. 


long tons. | long tons. | long tons. | long tons. 
cae TO coe ie 125,638 39,561 126,414 16,558 
| dt ANE alll AA rR PES 180,981 25,174 148,305 6,521 
Wa ibs goss fs 5 Sat cersrcare satay ene: 604,546 | 92,939 101,588 125, 283 
Meter oes eee ass neu eiteen steeds. 1,223,102 110,677 141,086 197, 204 


EE EEE SSS Se ee ee eee eee eee 
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49.—Summary of Commercial Traffic through the Panama Canal, years ended June 36, 


1915-1924. 
oe eS ee 
= Atlantic to Pacific. Pacific to Atlantic. Total Traffic. 
ears. —- 
Vessels. fe Vessels. Gee Vessels. thee 
TOUS Oe eoeistetye ce evs)s ats slecastere’e 522 2,070,993 553 | 2,817,461 1,075 4,888,454 
TOU etaerruae ciate eects sietaieinenie 396 1,369,019 362 1,725,095 758 3,094,114 
TOW Te hanintes 22 se oneroeias 874 2,929, 260 929 | 4,129,303 1,803 7,058,563 
TOUS ore kererereteree lacetetotetorenersiererare 915 2,639,300 1,154] 4,892,731 2,069 7,532,031 
TOU Fey, cic ase aids ese toner eect sate 857 2,740,254 1,167 4,176,367 2,024 6,916,621 
ODO S . ccavertvece snie cite Cieoreroie asters 1,180 | 4,092,516 1,298 5,281, 983 2,478 9,374,499 
VOD: Bvecres, welare arsrele sate serie 1,471 5,892,078 1,421 5,707,136 2,892 11,599,214 
DODD. + cisteeieaxdlersisissclelerseeerisiates 1,509 5,495,934 1,227 5,388,976 2,736 10,884,910 
WO DB ae rvare chstare ctavereierotetelotersrersiete 2,125 7,086,259 1,842 | 12,481,616 3,967 19,567,875 
HOQA ..chictiorsrale atare ete ee 2,740 7,860,100 2,490 | 19,134,610 5,230 26,994,710 


1 From Annual Report of the Governor of the Panama Canal, 1924. 


IX.—SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION. 


Canadian shipping may be divided into two classes, ocean and inland ship- 
ping. Whereas, in the case of most countries of such an extensive coast line, the 
former is much the more important, in Canada shipping on inland waters, while 
finally dependent to a large extent on ocean traffic to foreign ports, shares almost 
equally with that of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans the attention devoted to water 
traffic. The Great Lakes are among the leading highways of the international 
trade of the world, consequently the statistics of inland international shipping are 
included with those of sea-going shipping in Table 50, while those of sea-going 
shipping alone will be found in Table 51. In both tables the figures for 1925 are 
the highest on record. 


50.—Sea-going and Inland Vessels (exclusive of Coasting Vessels) arrived at and 
Sega Canadian Ports, fiscal years ended June 30, 1901-1906, and Mar. 
9 1 = 2 'e 


Norse.—For the years 1868-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 380. 


British. Canadian. Foreign. 
Fiscal Years. |] |__| _ Total 
Tons Tons Tons Tonnage, 
No. Register. No. Register. No. Register. 
VOOM cis catawticrmauionie ce tens 4,319 6,694,133} 30,211 8,540,089] 38,302} 10,795,586} 26,029,808 — 
LUST ER ede An Api tesa orn 4,363 6,865,924] 383,202 9,654,528] 40,148] 13,504,952] 30,025,404 
LOOSE ss isin teietieaee sete eters 4,647 7,753,788) 31,534] 10,482,940] 53,545] 15,418,315) 33,655,043 — 
LOO Sciacca te Siarets hoe sures 4,997 8,045,817] 30,984 9,955,290} 35,739] 13,201,098) 31,202,205 
WOOD sa acs citcni wis vic sioteterecveeo 4,614 8,034,652} 29,729] 11,047,447) 35,647) 13,195,721) 32,277,820 — 
DOOG Sane cotrer eerie eelealeis ete sick 5,104 9,059,453] 32,239] 11,241,915) 37,644) 14,480,804) 34,732,172 
LOOT (Gimiost) erect. os cmenet 4,488 7,576,721| 30,654) 11,582,409] 25,263) 11,436,761 30,595,891 — 
DOS se eiare gerlitits, biavsrafounmistnr aces 6,356] 10,329,515] 28,795} 11,717,846] 40,461) 17,527,670 39,575,031 
WOOO wre ayes nrticlaleteteincererce nie 5,795| 10,405,370} 29,247] 13,805,790) 38,677] 16,490,443} 40,701,603 
VOLO vertersterattteyassseisietexerstersisevere = 5,780} 11,038,709} 28,635} 15,680,534) 41,650) 17,848,748] 44,567,991 
DO SG eetecs ar cvstaaeten ols io 6,870} 12,712,337] 29,670]) 16,380,146] 40,892} 18,337,062] 47,429,545 
LOUD ec eestosters Actemtheieeieee ste 6,766] 13,342,929] 27,949] 18,069,983] 45,399] 21,560,215 52,973,127 
LOLS err ticennite came 7,307| 18,896,353] 42,624] 20,677,938] 47,303] 28,275,492) 57,849,783 | 
LOD Fem des crtoonalel hei eiereveien ee 7,418] 15,711,849] 30,234] 17,026,121] 55,835} 29,181,513) 61,919,483 


6,949] 13,931,091] 29,359] 17,504,751) 48,635} 22,168,311) 53,604, 153 


6,817| 12,417,944] 37,900] 17,372,836) 75,411] 27,930,318) 57,721,098 
7,387| 16,144,873] 39,978] 20,290,252) 74,850] 29,277,419] 65,712,544 
7,337| 16,959,790] 34,786] 19,890,461] 70,781} 29,952,237) 66,802,488 
6,099] 14,054,166] 37,023) 17,567,061] 52,273] 21,607,821] 53,229,048 
5,511] 12,320,994] 37,388] 16,869,619] 52,827] 20,302,920] 49,493,533 
4,526] 10,545,619] 39,877} 22,236,962) 50,370) 21,866,049] 54.648,630 
4,239] 10,471,403) 36,679] 20,029,572] 61,114] 26,164,278] 56,665,253 
4,869] 13,868,905) 59,364] 26,423,287] 87,199] 32,110,991] 72,403,183 
5,187| 15,158,994] 53,945] 28,216,588] 80,700] 31,571,791) 74,947,373 


5,763] 16,463,204| 44,4321 26,620,9791 84,0841 34,854,868! 77,939,051 
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1.—Ocean Shipping. 


Canadian ocean shipping dates back to the days of early European fishermen 
who frequented the shores of Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces. Ocean- 
going vessels of that time were crude, wooden sailing craft of but 20 or 30 tons 
burden, to be entrusted only to skilful and hardy mariners for navigation 
through nearly unknown seas. Later exploration and settlement produced a larger 
volume of traffic, but it was not until the building of ships in Canada by the French 
assumed some dimensions that traffic became important. The first ocean-going 
vessels in Canada were probably built by Pont-Gravé, one of the first settlers in 
New France, and soon afterwards Talon and Hocquart, intendants of the colony, 
realizing the advantages offered to the industry by the timber resources available, 
gave it every encouragement. Shipyards were established at Quebec and other 
points along the St. Lawrence, and these, together with later establishments on 
the western coast, have formed the principal bases of Canadian shipping on the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Canadian shipping attained some prominence in the days of fast, wooden sailing 
vessels, and also at a later date when steam power first came into use. In 1833 the 
Royal William, a Canadian ship built to ply between Quebec and Halifax, crossed the 
Atlantic from Pictou to London, the first vessel to navigate the Atlantic under steam 
power. A few years later Samuel Cunard established the well known steamship 
line of that name. His company pursued a conservative course; wooden ships were 
used long after iron hulls were a proven success, and paddle wheels after the intro- 
duction of the screw propeller. By 1867 the company’s business had shifted to 
New York, and its terminal was moved thither from Halifax. The Allan line had a 
somewhat similar early history, but remained a purely Canadian company. In 
addition to other lines of less importance, both the C.P.R. and the Dominion Govern- 
ment, the latter in connection with the Canadian National Railway system, operate 
fleets on the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans. 

In the following tables, statistics are given of sea-going vessels entered and 
cleared at Canadian ports during the fiscal years from 1901 to 1925 (Table 51), of 
the nationalities, tonnage of freight carried and number of crew of vessels entered 
and cleared at Canadian ports in the fiscal years ended 1923 and 1924 (Table 52), 
of entrances and clearings at principal ports during the latter year (Table 53) and 
of the countries whence arrived and to which departed (Table 54). The number 
and particularly the tonnage of vessels entered and cleared from Canadian ports in 
both ocean and coasting trade, indicates clearly the predominance of British ship- 
ping in Canadian waters over that of all other nations. This is particularly the 
case on the Atlantic coast, where the bulk of our European and South American 
trade ishandled. Figures for 1925 show continued revival in the shipping industry. 


51.—Sea-going Vessels Entered and Cleared at Canadian Ports with Cargo and in 
Ballast, fiscal years ended June 39, 1991-1996, and Mar. 31, 1907-1925. 


Norr.—For 1868-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 379. 


British. Canadian, Foreign. 
Fiscal Years. Total 
Tons Tons Tons Tonnage. 
No. Register. No. Register. No. Register. 
ee a 4,319 6,694, 133 9,910 1,677,188] 12,476 6,171,791} 14,543,062 
ok A ee, Seen 4,363 6,865,924} 11,413 1,937,227] 14,530 5,928,337) 14,731,488 
LOE SO eo ee 4,647 7,753,788] 11,282 2,085,568} 12,403 6,001,819} 15,841,175 
OE re ane Sean eee 4,997 8,045,817] 11,045 1,979,803) 14,002 5,801,085} 15,826,705 
ee ee ee 4,614 8,034,652] 11,279 2,269,834! 11,904 5,283,969 5,588,455 
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51.—Sea-going Vessels Entered and Cleared at Canadian Ports with Cargo and in 
Ballast, fiscal years ended June 3), 1991-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-1925—concluded. 


SS —————————————— nn ae 


British. Canadian. Foreign. 
Fiscal Years. - Total 
Tons | Tons N Tons Tonnage. 
No. Register. No. Register. o- Register. 

Jaa a ee eee 

VOOG sce as saiceme relere sais 5,104 9,059,453} 12,201 2,304,942) 12,511 5,479,034} 16,843,429 
FOOT*(OiamM08. owe. ore eae = 4,488 7,576,721 7,880 1,899,141 8,107 4,429,012) 13,904,874 
LSS racine Relves eleva ers 6,356] 10,329,515) 10,562 2,606,660} 12,886 6,555,096] 19,491,271 
POND erate crals vipleriereiststarar wretenes 5,795| 10,405,370] 10,946 2,806,278} 13,441 6,554,228} 19,765,876 
TOTO ES dc Roe cee re ee 5,780| 11,038,709] 10,875 3,498,361] 18,147 6,267,243] 20,804,313 
GUE Shs ee tae eee 6,870| 12,712,337} 10,607 3,341,998] 12,467 6,242,851} 22,297,186 
TOI 8. 3s eee see Soe ae 6,766| 13,342,929] 10,966 4,618,163} 15,134 6,628,513] 24,589,605 
(EU Oi pS ee Sinnre Ogu bOA os 7,307} 13,896,353] 11,810 4,530,835] 16,549 7,803,910} 26,231,098 
gS FS Pe SAR Aria cru Soc > 7,418| 15,711,849] 12,786 5,160,799} 15,811 8,695,838] 29,568,486 
BOTS eas roteta icine epee 6,949] 13,931,091) 11,903 4,005,011) 15,060 7,466,484] 25,402,586 
TOW a ee ocne ae eee 6,817| 12,417,944 12,386 3,894,731| 18,559 8,514,975| 24,827,650 
POs ee 8 See nee cierto tarte 7,387] 16,144,873] 12,241 4,343 ,44€| 18,500 8,778,753] 29,267,074 
DOS sort... 4. Apes ciety eee 7,337| 16,959,790} 10,998 4,343,853) 16,597) 11,483,484 32,787,127 
OR ee ORR I A ce 6,099] 14,054,166) 11,115 3,758,528) 15,132 7,448,699] 25,261,393 
LU | ASR a RE Sen hs 283. ee 5,511] 12,320,994) 11,994 4,434,634| 17,353 8,489,126) 25,244,754 
1A te eo, 2 one ee 4,526] 10,545,619} 12,490 5,510,484} 17,624 8,860,626} 24,916,729 
TODD ee SOR odin ole eee 4,239] 10,471,403] 14,929 6,861,202] 17,170} 10,261,865} 27,594,470 
RPS Berne tate 2 RI ce Be a cn 4,869] 13,868,905! 16,693 7,463,809} 17,493] 12,945,623) 34,278,337 
VOOR Se osc ie es oe eee 5,187| 15,158,994} 16,778 7,698,045} 16,795} 14,161,363] 37,018,402 
1905.2 2-ee sk eet eee 5,763! 16,463,204) 17,779 7,966,193) 17,3141 16,551,629 40, 981, 026 


52.—Sea-going Vessels (exclusive of Coasting Vessels) Entered and Cleared at Cana- 
dian Ports during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1923 and 1924. 


— Freight. 
Natonalii : vol % Reser. Tons aha Sty 
Nationalities. Vessels. Weight. aah Crew. 
1923. 
ENTERED. 
ETERS ee wicks easlcla clots ate Mere Set rorare ahaha sores 2,473 | 7,237,733 | 1,394,317 209,002 188,517 
Canadians. .<.22c00 ae/aoe eee ee 8,199 3,576,451 1,140,474 41,223 147,357 
PORCIOT cho coin ee Sos See ee eee oes 8,790 | 6,281,699 | 1,945,409 33,884 163,361 
Wotaby ess... oopepeies tae ees 19,462 | 17,095,883 | 4,480,200 284,109 499 , 235 
CLEARED, 
Faience ER emP doe a ae ancn ate aise 2,396 | 6,631,172 | 4,356,260 471,494 165,583 
Canadian 2: bocso08'. a63s SES ee eee 8,494 | 3,887,358 | 2,156,653 430,604 152,683 
POrei 20 cs fewecs <a ere eee ee 8.703 | 6,663,924 | 4,511,669 424,129 170,970 
Wotalsacs. oc cere thee oaele 19,593 | 17,182,454 | 11,024,582 | 1,326,227 489, 236 
_ ,_ Toran ENTERED AND CLEARED. 
Bavhish. 5c cislckowlectacnas cone operas 4,869 | 13,868,905 | 5,750,577 680,496 354,100 
Canadian, |. yics sce sccieosseeecesaewnn ss > 16,693 | 7,463,809 | 3,297,127 471,827 | _ 300,040 
bey, 2s REAR A abate ere Lette ar one 17,493 | 12,945,623 | 6,457,078 458,013 334,331 
Total..... TO ed 39,055 | 34,278,337 | 15,504,782 | 1,610,336 988, 471 
2 | 
i ENTERED 
USFuInSab LOS aaaee dae CCS Ie. Wer EL aos coe: 2,617 | 7,806,809 | 1,346,185 361,472 213, 925 
Canadian.... ROT ee rere ee oe 8,208 3,754, 801 1,038,512 22,940 152,066 
[Dosis | RE ee an ne Rein AA RP tS ee 8,436 | 6,935,415 | 2,283,459 42,860 173,027 
GGA ence hee eee ene ste 19,261 | 18,497,025 | 4,668,156 427,272 539,018 
‘e CLEARED. : rag 
UR h eee oar Been eet oe b Oger one Somat 2,570 | 7,352,185 |. 4,291,271 545,669 186,616 
GEST GTINDB, G7 Se oS aca onshaaosenesascaae 8,570 | 3,943,244 | 1,760,081 314,892 156,717 
BIOLEIL DS oe oh eels c aoe Ss sie eie aw eicieees 8,359 7,225,948 4,434,878 478,595 175,492 
otal. eet ce scckaw oor ate 19,499 | 18,521,377 | 10,486,230 | 1,339,156 518, 325 
_ Toran ENTERED AND CLEARED 
ASST bor. cbcccr ac. inagaseg2onouer 5,187 | 15,158,994 | 5,637,456 907,141 400,541 
Canadian Lie ee ees aos «Oe we cee es 16,778 7,698, 045 2,798,593 337,832 308,783 
Horeipa 24. ee eed ss hae ath neuer ders 16,795 | 14,161,363 6,718,337 521,455 348,519 
POCA AS Set dnc ec ee hee re 38,760 | 37,018,402 | 15,154,386 | 1,766,428 1,057,843 
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53.—Sea-going Vessels Entered and Cleared at the Principal Ports of Canada, fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1924. 


SS —“_—“[—“_“—<“—“—“wa9wqToSpSTwa_=—_——e—=emna=*s=aooooooeoeoeeeeee 


British. 


Ports. 
No. 
AM eA Sr Bo CU | eee See re aera 12 
PRTG OX HERO, Sey sk a. een Aes eae, 27 
Seewiciecio gw Nsn) PoEAGs |. 20d te veer ae 96 
PP SU UES PINGS hac ot nec cece coete 34 
Bonne Espérance, Que................... 51 
rice pwaserdiN Ste. Jobe Fe, 308 Ae 34 
Britannia Beach, BiG... osc ss. ccc seesane- 206 
CanippelltonaN wt. ou. 46. oo ee. 11 
MampopellogN Boas. apee ee. x 400 
SEOUHO. Ne Seer oda 8 On eis Oe. 223 
Charlottetown, P.E.I . 2 66 
Chatham N. fe. ee eo Re 10 
@homamnus; BC. tae0.4 ees bs dee SS 51 
BOLO DY ANS ee Pee a ca cite born 61 
ashe, Que, Seo. ver. eee eae 41 
ERs laf sie FAN Sere 0s ayes x acca dn La a. 1,948 
EAM ESD ORIMING Sn EM cso cv B octane scihoctorns. 16 
EHS DOVORINGBS. btn. i ee eden 55 
Tec eaantit BCs tes ee 2 562 
Pia evo Nd, 8 Aaa eee ee ee fs 168 


Foreign. 


No. 


No. 


8,014 
46,594 
13,586 
35,096 

9, 856 
10,341 


134, 624 


55,012 
61,548 
60,458 
72,995 
76.985 


116,782 


21,602 


110,442 
4,852,833 


44,480 
75, 856 


192,197 


25,475 
13,045 
42,524 

4,437 
11,839 


160,358 


3,216 
83,494 
4,975 


6,168,775 
761,542 


49,149 


355, 762 


55,447 


416,683 


97,576 
66,611 


136,815 
306,616 


72,759 
23,807 
23,913 


439,547 


52,243 


2,253, 767 


42,598 
65,529 
16,535 


2,105,540 


27,215 

9,214 
27,846 
22,842 


477,632 


56,371 


1,186,711 
185,174 
485,733 

7,854, 934 

5,826, 204 


40,796 


349,412 
337,635 


5854—414 
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54.—Sea-going Vessels Entered Inwards and Outwards, by Principal Countries, 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924. 


VESSELS ENTERED INWARDS. 


British. Canadian. Foreign. 
Countries whence No. No. No. 
arrived. of Tons Crew of Tons Crew of Tons Crew 
Ves- | Register.| No. Ves- | Register.| No. Ves- | Register.| No. 
sels sels sels. 
Greig Britallln sence meme 886] 4,273,776) 120,427 153 194,305 2,818 147 300, 104 4,831 
PAREN Oe Skiacanas ow oS 41 204,891 5,242 84 146,286, 2,195 1 3,699 37 
Gubralitaiics antes sen eres 1 2,977 380 - - - 5 18,529 195 
British West Indies....... 89 199,330 5,900 175 163,026 3,680) 25 24,353 568 
Newfoundland.........--. 592 971,257) 10,994 321 122,360 4,564 125 241,036 3,657 
Other British possessions. 525 101,298 1,666 - - - 6 16,859 193 
18XS Pathan se coonreb scot 3¢ 270,367| 10,284 30 97,497 1,224 14 51,303 699 
aM aa. cre rare encore id tetes Di 225,824 7,602 32 216,759} 11,548 41 231,761 4,562 
Denmark <jccmee vere 1 1,302 20 - = - 20 55,463 1,844 
trance... 2 suche ceri 20 98,165} 2,355 3 5,643 88 50) 156) 543" 225905 
GROTIMANYs..\s1e sites olere cere! 19 125,038 4,027 3 11,510 131 49 162, 922 2,468 
Boland’, .sasiterye stone 15 69, 892 831 3 2,899 56 51 200,327 2,901 
tally... ccc othe fochseeroes 7 21,590 259 - - - 16 53,633 728 
Vaipan sa. ..8 cetanete  cwelebe mes 47 971,378 6,823 i9) 87,070 3,570) 157 751,234) 14,460 
(MGxqd CO). aieiaceteyetarena ofan teen 21 78,658 875 20 20,323 318 15 66,331 570 
IN ey nig Re A GRE G Slee onc - - - - - - 31 110,480 1,917 
POPE ce. conse teat esos 3 10,310 127 10 47,294 370 12 36,564 450 
St. Pierne.....c ace eee 44 11,019 445 157 16,780 1,260 103 26,778 3, 204 
Philippines saeeriilsetrenee a 49,207 786 - - - 1 3,204 29 
Santo Domingo........... 1 1,003 25 1 1,315 30 23 24,577 548 
Spailiesg. cnc ces cere 8 13,022 159 1 121 6 5 5,498 93 
United States........- se. 400} 1,246,326] 27,457|| 5,010} 1,546,253) 106, 126) 5,624 4,124,766] 105,868 
Sea fisheries...........s06 250 25,230 4,077)| 2,058 54,417| 13,000) 1,806 79,127} 16,346 
Other countries........... 41 203 , 922 1,799 16 10,621 204 86 169, 764 3,085 
E\FOT: OCA... cereets oe eres 33 31,032 1,706 116 10,322 878 23 20,560 864 
Total. c.coeccs cect 2,617| 7,806,809] 213,925] 8,208] 3,754,801| 152,066] 8,436] 6,935,415) 173,027 
VESSELS CLEARED OUTWARDS. 
No. No. No. 
Countries to which of Tons Crew of Tons Crew of Tons Crew 
departed. Ves- | Register.| No. Ves- | Register.| No. Ves- | Register.| No. 
sels sels. sels 
GreatiBritam. 2... seer 707| 3,247,680] 76,613 140 275, 992 3,788 221 503 , 602 6,584 
Auistralidus sce ostec ec 60 261,693 5,699 30 105,764 1,259) 18 47,168 447 
British Oceania..........- 6 18,721 207 12 40,454 482 9 28,173 301 
British South Africa...... 19 71,545 962 - - - 2 3,604 40 
British West Indies....... 38 66, 709 1,168 190 82,277 2,386 51 34, 061 883 
Newfoundland........:... 619 311,468) 11,538 392 164,383 5,648 160 301, 260 4,390 
British Guiana, . ses. ace- 28 68,836 2,433 16 18,835 379 - = = 
(Gilor hehe en oodaqbun sae 45) 16,955 175 - - - 6 20,382 196 
Other British possessions. 48 202,735 5,438) 10 17,736 481 7 7,203 128 
INAS, iosocoa9 2000650 i 18,625 274 - - =i 9 13,729 173 
Belgium Barc dete Aisraerscoterteteueteus 31 134,798 2,842 25 85,199 1,071 15 48,347 549 
Hil aonte, 8: Soe CRae as 29] 220,290) 7,236 16 113,681] 6,801 49| 230,862} 4,141 
MOUS ae oc deere rane 16 29,729 692 44 9,586 388 63 74,586| 1,468 
DISA Wales sons oo sonar oon - - - - - - 26 50,591 768 
SIS TAUES oat eerenoys fais] che pete ») 5,065 83 - - - 1 Ieato 20 
SEP AMECE W.apnicte eeracaistee eae 45 235,733 8,145 2 5,546 8? 68 162,445 2,768 
(Sern alya mary ascaccae il 142,770 5,040 3 6,001 82 34 98,856 1,136 
Gea sae cere eee 14 41,916 486 - ~ - 12 42,004 422 
Holland Wie sees ciate 5) 32,625 449? 2 3,445 57 23 74,218 846 
GANG oe cic cere ton tic eeeran 37 114,522) 1,529) - - - 97| 308,833} 3,329 
EVER s isogamaesoonsanussnt 76a 345,801 6,782 56| 253,355] 7,759] 263) 1,156,724) 18,931 
IM OxICO. sei. ettets sieeroreitace 18 52,931 645 28 45,597 546) 16 64,110 559 
IN OLE Vecate ole ca mtercrersrspsicteress 1 2,062 25 - -- = 33 98,298! 1,108 
Peru. gig aevetet Veredaars kel sv erviexetal« - - = 10 46,142 361 ¥( 21,109 954 
fehl A rakeoe pose oboonctée 4 58 7,631 443|) 206 22,136) 1,690 61 13,488] 1,253 
United States............. 386] 1,597,167] 40,021|| 5,142] 2,578,579] 109,469] 5,505] 3,648,552! 103,141 
Sea fisheries. Pe dentin Coie: 266 27,285 4,388]| 2,188 62,017} 14,283] 1,565 95,268! 20,161 
Other countries........... 10 47,850 1,387; 46 5,996 104 28 68,448 831 
ori Weaiensccaactiieceeriers 23 29,093 1,923 28 523 106 10 8,517 665 
Total Hers aia ceca 2,570| 7,352,185! 186, 616] 8,570! 3,943,244! 156, 717! 8,359! 7,225,948! 175,492 
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2.—Inland Shipping. 


Inland shipping is associated in its beginnings with the birch-bark canoe of the 
American Indian. The advantages of this light and easily navigable boat were 
realized by explorers and fur traders, and for many years it was in general use, 
giving way to more substantial eri only with the demands of heavier traffic. 
The bateau and Durham boat came into common use after the migration of the 
U.E. Loyalists, and, on the St. Lawrence and the other main highways of the time, 
they also soon gave place to larger vessels. Original plans of the Lachine canal, 
which called for a width of 12 feet and a depth of 18 inches, afford an eierisuion 
of the size of these primitive craft. 


In the absence of any roads making land travel possible, the St. Lawrence 
river and the Great Lakes formed the main highway to the interior. 


The route from Montreal to the Upper Lakes was broken at three places— 
from Montreal to Kingston transportation was by bateaw or Durham boat, from 
Kingston to Queenston schooners were used, then there was the portage road from 
Queenston to Chippawa and, finally, schooner again to the destination. The charge 
for transporting a barrel of rum from Montreal to Kingston was from $3.00 to $3. 50, 
and freight charges on other goods were proportions of the rate on this au lidand 
article. 


In 1809, the “Accommodation,” the first Canadian steamship, was built for 
the Hon. John Molson, to run between Montreal and Quebec. By 1818 Molson 
formed a company, the St. Lawrence Steamship Company or the Molson Line. 
On lake Ontario, the “Frontenac,” beginning with 1817, was used on a weekly 
service between York and Prescott, and following this beginning came a period of 
great activity in lake and river shipping. In 1845, the “Gore” reached lake Huron 
by way of the Welland canal to carry on transport trade on the Upper Lakes, where 
previously there had not been enough traffic to support a large ship. Shipping on 
the Upper Lakes became brisker now, for there were settlers to be carried from 
Buffalo to the western United States and grain to be brought back. In this period 
Canadian shipping made its profit by carrying American goods, for there was little 
traffic originating in the Canadian near-West. 


The period from 1850 to the present has witnessed a proportional decline in 
inland shipping, owing to the competition of railways. Considerable traffic is still 
carried over water routes, however, and the transport of grain, coal and iron ore 
now forms the raison d’étre of considerable fleets of cargo boats on the Great 
Lakes. 


Inland International Shipping.—Statistics of the inland international 
shipping between Canadian and United States ports for the fiscal years ended 
1920-1924, exclusive of ferriage, are given in Table 55. The total tonnage of inland 
international shipping entered and cleared in the fiscal years 1920-1925, was as 
follows:—1920, 24,248,779; 1921, 29,731,901; 1922, 29,070,783; 1923, 38,124,846; 
1924, 37,928,971; 1925, 36,958,025. 
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55.—Canadian and American Vessels 
and United States, exclusive of ferriage, 


Items. 


VESSELS ARRIVED— 
Canadian— 


Steam)! and motors. .e.-. <.2 seer No. 


"TONS TOPISLEL 4.5 ain tees 
Number of crew......-.--..- 


ONS POLIStCE-. ice ae eerie 
Number of crew........-.-.. 
American— 


Steam. And MOvOr ..ee es -te eee a No. 


Tons registers... - Sasseseeriee 
Number of crew 


TONS LEPISUOL woe wage eee 
Number of crew.........- Set 
Description of vessels— 


Steam and motor, screw......... No. 


Steam and motor, paddle........ 
Steam and motor, sternwheel.... 
Sail, schooners...0..c--4e-es eee 
Sail sloops.....- seceantee sine cere 
Sails barces, 1.4... aire eres 


VESSELS DEPARTED— 
Canadian— 


+. 


Steam and motors se.e ene. eariee No. 


‘Pons TELISbEL « Aq atts sivie cl- teste 
Number of crew.........-... 


Sail .20 4 con. tt een No. 


TONS TO CIStEN . 5 cee telsietets ss 
Number of créwieee-:-+-.-ce 
American— 


Steam! and motor: -ccaeeeseacte No. 


Ons TOPISUCL ., ne sents 
Number of crew.........--.- 


Tons resisters. .cecseeeme eae 
Number Of crew s.< eee ser os 
Description of vessels— 


Steam and motor, screw......... No. 


Steam and motor, paddle........ 
Steam and motor, sternwheel.... 
Sails schooners.2.55acc.cehias oe 
Sails SlOOMS sa a «waa earners crea 
Sail bargeshes Sacs co eee eat 
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1920. 1921. 
11,587 12,420 
5,883,911] 7,884,184 
235,405 288,117 
967 1,298 
269, 908 404,180 
3,653 4,917 
16,499 14,089 
5,611,030) 6,059,357 
191,569 169, 904 
1,147 1,550 
319,415 480,733 
3,912 6,366 
26, 664 25,118 
1,384 1,359 
38 32 
642 809 
11 13 
1,461 2,026 
11,847 12,384 
5,976,120] 8,046,127 
236, 263 261,338 
993 1,285 
305, 046 391, 987 
3, 963 5,186 
16,249 15, 140 
5,532,881) 5,947,482 
184,109 169,675 
1,579 1,967 
350,468 517,851 
5,150 6,398 
26,672 26, 384 
1,386 1,097 
38 43 
677 536 
10 16 
1,885 2,700 


1922. 


1923. 


trading on Rivers and Lakes between Canada 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1920-1924. 


3.—Coasting Trade. 


Statistics of the arrivals and departures of the vessels engaged in the coasting 
trade of Canada, whether on the sea or on the Great Lakes, are given in Table 56. 


56.—British and Foreign Vessels employed in the Coasting Trade of Canada, fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1920-1924. E 


Items. 1920. 
V 2SSELS ARRIVED— 
British— 
POA acai kee mucronate No. 61,859 
TOnsSTeSistel or. sepresaatenh ee 27,711,784 
: Number of crew............. 1,209,243 
SEV ae ate ee ene ret eene« e No 13,143 
TOUS NORISUORN. ve Se ribo seein = 2,785,198 
i: Number of crew............. 48,798 
foreign— 
SlCAin Meee cee aa eee cee No. 594 
Tonge cistern 4.1 dae dere 521, 774 
BeNumber of crewe.coe se 12,381 
CL See ae Cae ae. een No. 204 
PONS PeOPISters. oa.scer seoe ees 50,099 
Number of crew............. 15227 


1921. 


61,187 
25,294,751 
1,207,878 
12,505 
2,790,484 
51,958 


680 
428,017 
11,092 
160 
54,293 
1,054 


62,646 
27,513, 247 
1,249,902 
12,492 
3,165,990 
49,517 


485 
382, 632 


1,025 


68,413 
31,396,583 
1,344,423 
12,632 


74,489 
34,254,485 
1,448,416 
12, 183 
3,861,098 
46,591 


1,189 
1,063,299 
20,989 
174 
89,830 
1,150 
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56.—British and Foreign Vessels employed in the Coasting Trade of Canada, fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1920-1924—concluded. 


Items. 


Vessets ARRIVED—concluded. 
Description of vessels— 


PIpERIN™ GOre Wea, erm ae No. 
Bieam. palidie.+.. ess. .ceen a . 
Steam, sternwheel............... ee 
SARE COTS see gee geese tae eae A < 
SEAN ee ae ee ee ee 2a < 


Sail, barkentmess: -85....50.2.o0s 
Sail, brigantines................. 
Sil, SCHOONETS.225, i soos nae one 
Sail,sloops,barges,canal boats,etc. 
VESSELS DrepARTED— 
British— 


SIGE SATE Pe ok eats tence eek Stes No. 


ous repisters.-. 2.5.4” tases 

Number of crew............. 

Sail 

DOBSIEEPASSCR. ., Me ona See cae 

Number of crew............. 
Foreign— 


Sicamieereens cee aki nese § No. 


MGHS POP ISEOT Heo asta ee 6 
Number of crew............. 


Soy SR ee Oe se eee ee No. 


PLORS TOSISGOE As. c.cs,0y 2.aesiele-e 
Number of erew............. 
Description of vessels— 


PSPCAIN. BETO Wee so Setes ods teste No. 


Steam, paddles. jt o. o2s sess eee 
Steam, sternwheel............... 
SAISHIpS ee . oases oles RRS 2 
SEALE gh 57 cae oe ee ee ee 
Sail, barkentines................. 
Sail: briguntines 2.2 o4j.5 2.055. 
Sat) BCHOONETS...,..040.57 Geince ss ve 
Sail,sloops,barges,canal boats,etc. 


1920. 


9,625 
3,714 


59,004 
26,414,821 
1,153,433 
12,859 


1921. 


NR wo 


WOOWPH MH TWO Wor 


59,794 
24,793,946 
1,191,554 
11,944 
2,578,804 
49,892 


S160 Orr Orb 


He OD 
He OO 


1922. 1923, 1924. 
57,753 64, 074 70,589 
3,809 4,017 3,747 
1,569 1,559 1,342 
= 3 634 
3 1 4 
1 = 4 
2 = Ee 
8,329 7,983 6, 652 
4,303 4,923 5,067 
59,002 66,116 71,713 
27,418,694) 29,994,010} 33,280,684 
1,227,953} 1,315,230} 1,439,664 
12,152 12,403 11,615 
3,029,708) 3,526,821] 3,660,252 
49,683 46,143 44,345 
443 1,311 1,251 
240,034; 1,116,373; 1,063,184 
7,158 23,445 22,216 
128 203 183 
38,497 92,833 92,296 
728 1,195 1,051 
54,096 61,790 67,718 
3,778 4,051 3,901 
1,571 1,586 1,345 
- 2 479 
2 3 4 
3 2 = 
3 = = 
8,207 7,847 6,492 
4,065 4,752 4,823 


4.—Grand Total Shipping Trade. 


A statement showing, by provinces, the total number and tonnage of all vessels 
entered and cleared at Canadian ports during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924, 
is given in Table 57. The total tonnage of vessels arrived was 76,692,713, as com- 
pared with 72,200,372 in 1923 and 59,079,561 in 1922, and the total tonnage of 
vessels departed was 75,619,788, as compared with 71,172,889 in 1923 and 59,412,781 
in 1922. Thus total shipping entered and cleared has increased by more than 25 


p.c. in 2 years. 


57._Statement showing by Provinces the total number and tonnage of all Vessels 
entered and cleared at Canadian Ports during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 


1924. 
Sea-going. Coastwise. 
Provinces. Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 
Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 
sels. | register. | sels. | register. | sels. | register. | sels. | register. 
1 OE Sl a ee ne er 4,579] 3,799,673] 5,023} 4,078,197/21,420 3,373, 026 21,144] 3,086, 264 
Prince Edward Island........ 54 24,615 92 52,301) 1,402 206,296) 1,367 177,464 
BOT STUNS WICK. ..5.< 53 cccocals veces 3,766] 1,366,862] 3,285] 1,332,684] 3,825 594,220} 3,904 704,977 
REE nse, Ge eb aids ene cain 1,232] 4,794,049] 1,151] 4,153,304/11,519| 7,834, 861/10, 332 8,897,986 
pe AER ame A ne RI acl ADS Me 1,497 1 1,497|15, 581/13, 401, 862) 13, 692/11, 818,884 
PHOS ne ck Ae cate oreo 1,498 1 1,498 ~ - = = 
Beiush Columbis.,."...¢c.r-cccs+s 9,628] 8,508,831] 9,946] 8, 901,896/34,028)13, 734, 234/34, 072 13, 288,201 
le baG es tec epg apie. - - - - 260 124,213 251 122,640 
LUTE) DS. Agi Sa Id eae 4a 19, 261/18, 497, 025/19, 499/18, 521, 377/88, 035/39, 268, 712/84, 762/38, 096, 416 
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57.—Statement showing by Provinces the total number and tonnage of all Vessels 
entered and cleared at Canadian Ports during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924 
—concluded. 


i 


Rivers and Lakes. Total. 
Provinces. Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 
Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 
sels. | ‘register. | sels. | register. | sels. | register. | sels. | register. 
INOW SCOtLae ee cei caerne - - - — | 25,999] 7,172,699] 26,167] 7,164,461 
Prince Edward Island......... - - - - 1,456 230,911 1,459 229,765 
New Brunswick os... een - - - - 7,591) 1,961,082 7,189] 2,037,661 
QuUeKEC.. «0 sleds oars een 3,870] 2,163,437] 4,429) 2,487,864] 16,621/14,792,347| 15,912/15,539,154 
@ntariots..o.kesess Cees 46, 387|16, 750, 350/46, 271;16, 502,249} 61,969]30,153,709| 59,964)/28,322,630 
IMamitob den ectr aac - - - - 1 1,498 1 1,498 
British Columbia........ : 26 277 25 269| 43,682/22,243,342! 44,043}22, 190,366 
Vorkoncek 1c Wide geecscoine steerer 31 12,912 33 11,613 291 137,125 284 134, 253 
Wotalicy tecnicos 50,314 18, $26, 976/50, 758/19, 001.995] 157, 616176, 692,713! 155, 019175, 619, 788 


5.—Shipping Constructed and on the Registry. 


The shipbuilding industry in Canada dates from the earliest settlement of the 
country, and up till the 1870’s was one of the leading industries of Quebec and of the 
Maritime Provinces, 490 vessels with a total tonnage of 183,010 being constructed 
in the calendar year 1874. At this time, however, the advent of the steel ship 
rendered the wooden vessels, the material for which was so abundant in Canada, 
obsolete, with the result that the tonnage built has never again reached the above 
figure, though in the fiscal years 1919 and 1920 the construction of the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine, built as an extraordinary measure arising out of 
the war, raised the total constructed to 104,444 and 164,074 tons respectively. 
Statistics of ships built and registered in Canada or sold to other countries are given 
in Table 58. For further information on the shipbuilding industry, see table on 
pages 424 and 425 of the present volume. 


58.—Vessels built and registered in Canada and Vessels sold to other Countries, 
fiscal years ended June 30, 1901-1906, and Mar. 31, 1997-1924. 


Nore.—For 1874-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 383. 


Built. Registered. Sold to other Countries. 
Fiscal Years. 
No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. Value. 
; $ 

VOOM reste ice cts chor Were, 240 PACES Ae eee 35,156 5S 4,490 - 66,468 
1902: nq AER. hac Nenad bead 260 28,288 316 34, 286 27 11,360 235,865 
RO08 score A dite «Sess ey 3.aey ete arate 295 30,856 312 41,405 21 11,172 220,602 
1904 dgeistaudhe sCacenets wauneleretehivesne orca notes 214 28,397 243 33,192 11 7,208 87,115 
OOD scceaen beara iiy ig Meme n e 248 21,865 880 27,583 21 3,696 100,363 
LY iis, onicdiy ty Merete ee nS ar ae i 323 18,724 | 420 37,639 45 9,487 187,725 
L907 (Qimonths) Semeenee Leanne. 229 33)20Dniee2o” 31,635 17 3,855 68,190 
1908 is 28s i Seo eR 361 49,928 357 78,144 28 4,515 132,900 
TOO Seine, |. ck ic, a OES 303 29,023 277 32,899 16 3,644 98, 643 
LOO vataacore eaeates oer nai te 264 24,059 | 220 33,383 14 5,047 133,800 
IDO hoe, SRO aes Si Ol IER 247 22,812 | 234 50,006 7 5,885 201,526 
LO ee ete tee eee ee tee 326 31,065 302 30,021 18 4,265 140,350 
MOUS cme cot ic ee 324 PH ey ay | Byes 30, 225 20 7,976 610, 650 
aan, See, a ise SIRE 289 46,887 | 230 46,909 27 8,258 169,618 
1915 ar eee aero hee eee 1 224 45,721 237 55,384 21 17,044 1,150,950 
167 13,497 325 102, 239 21 4,529 192,575 

184 28,638 | 334 105,826 47 24,954 4,398,570 

g 216 53,912 | 336 70,350 63 25,252 5,330,850 
LOO) seen asthe eta ey eee ices 277 104,444 | 327 102,883 85 48,965 | 14,612,338 
ee RAR AO SRR RAL ORT. | 352 164,074 | 459 287,022 68 53,407 | 17,819,477 
Jape a0: AgeRE SOROS. ce 220 95,888 | 323 188,915 69 34,623 8,456,573 
92 Zein isn as ote Puce Ma tana TOR cae ein 143 78,409 228 131,732 35 25,462 3,399,450 
L023 Sey a teat. nae ents eee 3 154] ~ 14,868 | 274 57,446 18 26,394 1,009,327 


ei ivoc: SeN nae nag a ee 160 20,336 | 194 74,311 21 17,076 605,211 
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The number and net tonnage of the vessels on the registry of Canada, as at the 
end of each of the calendar years from 1914 to 1923, are given by provinces in 
Table 59. 

59.— Number and net Tonnage of Vessels on the Registry of Shipping of Canada, 
by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1914-1923. 


Nore.—The census of registered vessels made by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics recorded, on 
Jan. 1, 1919, only 5,849 vessels of 893,865 tons, in comparison with the 8,568 vessels of 1,016,778 tons shown 
below. Further details may be found in the Census of Registered Vessels in Canada, 1918. 


1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 
Provinces. 
No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage. 

P. E. Island... ... 149 10,029] 158 11,518} 155 10,652} 157 10,955) 158 10,805 
Nova Scotia:....| 2,098} 135,053] 2,087| 125,567} 2,064] 123,058) 2,010} 119,805) 1,948} 124,517 
New Brunswick..| 1,052 55,522| 1,068 56,219) 1,074 49,817) 1,074 49,883} 1,043 49,483 
Buches... 222 2 1,663} 259,143] 1,590) 267,897] 1,452] 278,770] 1,391) 283,942) 1,318) 275,235 
Ontario. 5.0... 2,100} 314,660} 2,111] 312,971] 2,116] 328,531] 2,079} 311,283] 2,064) 312,865 
Manitoba........ 103) = 9889 84 7,480 95 8,953} 90 9,834 96 9,791 
Saskatchewan.... 5 529 5 530 5 530 5 530 5 529 
British Columbia] 1,591] 147,192] 1,643} 144,835] 1,687! 145,525] 1,734) 183,002] 1,928} 231,518 
Yukon Territory 11 2,295 11 2,295 11! 2,295 10 2,204) 8 2,040 

"RGtal. 2 os. 5 8,772] 932,422) 8,757) $29,312) 8,659) 943,131) 8,559) 971,438) 8,568) 1,016,778 

1919. | 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
Provinces. : = 
No. | Tonnage. No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage. 

2 
P. E. Island... ..: 158} 10,726} 143 9,993) 137] 9,560} 138} 9,615] 133 9,600 
Nova Scotia..... 1,965} 158, 100) 1,709 152,130, 1,550) 153,461] 1,523} 146,329) 1,505} 140,641 
New Brunswick..| 1,018 42,050} 917! 38, 634| 852 40,456| 866 39,107| 873 38,798 
Quebees 4145. x 1,340] | 342,424] 1,321| 409,442) 1,252] 449,817] 1,314) 459,207) 1,298) 443,177 
Ontario asso. 1,986| 320,065) 1,793} 313,875] 1,681] 306,944) 1,693) 316,524| 1,677} 317,850 
Manitoba........ 89 9,160 83 | 9,119 86 9,599 91 10,340 93 10,207 
Saskatchewan.... 5 529 4 393 5 447 = 813 6 486 
British Columbia} 2,006} 207,708] 1,930] 217,481| 1,908] 252,876} 2,006] 259,103}-2,101) 268,489 
Yukon Territory. 6} 1,133 4 813 4| 813) 6| 486 8 1,632 

etal 5.5... 8,573) 1,091,895, 7,904, 1,151,889! 7,482 1,223,973 gehee| 1,241,524) 7,694) 1,230,580 


6.—The Department of Marine and Fisheries. 


Administration of the general shipping interests of Canada is in the hands of 
the Department of Marine and Fisheries. Its more important functions include:— 
(1) administration of the Canada Shipping Act and other Acts of the Dominion 
Government relating to marine transportation; (2) pilotage; (8) the construction 
and maintenance of lighthouses, lightships, fog alarms, buoys and beacons; (4) 
ports, harbours, piers, wharves and breakwaters; (5) the Meteorological Service of 
Canada; (6) sick and distressed seamen, and the establishment, regulation and 
management of marine and seamen’s hospitals; (7) river and harbour police; (8) 
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inquiries into the causes of shipwrecks and casualties and the collection of wreck 
statistics; (9) the inspection of steamboats; (10) the construction and maintenance 
of the St. Lawrence River ship canal and (11) the maintenance of winter com- 
munication between Prince Edward Island and the mainland. The net revenue 
of the Department for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1925, was $416,864 and the 
expenditure for the same period was $13,636,145. 

A summary statement of the revenue and expenditure of the Department of 
Marine and Fisheries for each fiscal year since Confederation is given in Table 60, 
while details for the six years from 1919 to 1924 are presented in Tables 61 and 62. 


69.—Total Revenue and Expenditure of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1868-1906, and Mar. 31, 1997-1925. 


Expend- Expend- Expend- 
Years. Revenue.| iture. Years. Revenue.| iture. Years. Revenue.|  iture. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

SOS rer arene 71,811 SUL OTIS Serene 102, 238 OR 5D TPL 90G...2 0 ee 139,475 | 5,066, 253 
SG 0) aeae ne 75,351 | 360,900 || 1888....... 99,920 | 888,251 || 19071.......| 106,260 | 3,637,600 
TS70 ae eee 71,490 367,189 || 1889....... 99,940 |1,023,801 
Sinan pete 70,254 | 389,537 190 Seas £55k 177,591 | 5,374,774 

SOOM yacee 115,507 807, 40741909" 5.2.2 169,502 | 5,498,531 
UVES oa momercace 79,324 | 518,958 |] 1891....... 104,248 | 885,410 |} 1910....... 156,957 | 4,692,771 
LOTS Hienurehene 114,756 706,818 |} 1892....... 106, 582 SOL 42 7a Nek OL er ae 154,492 | 4,197,420 
LSA Io ceree 108,350 | 845,151 || 1893....... 107,390 | 898,720 || 1912....... 185,579 | 4,911,141 
MCs Apa apne 91,235 Saas S60 SSS ees 165,870 905, 654 
UGE dae iesosne 107,984 | 970,146 POLS ce wee 185 7255|) O.zloseco 

Lee cin velo 99,557 895,828 || 1914....... 217,034 | 5,828,027 
VALS a sr 105, 907 820,054 |} 1896....... 103, 012 7OS%634ei| Lolo eee 795,5502} 6,202,908 
TSSieeeee serine 100,850 786;156 | L897 ~ ees 111,009 8674 03: |] LOLGs.,. «22 461,457 | 5,621,611 
CYA Borers ae anos 84,144 LOO, ODO Th Lea seieeieie.: 120,602 8562192) O17. ee 574,498 | 4,768,784 
ISS Oveecoie 91,942 T2870 ell LOO Dera aces 126,528 |1,102,602 
LSS Creer ne 108, 304 761,731 IGUS Set 228,812 | 4,361,498 

L900 ee are «| 180;229 O82 FO 2th OL pais 396,779 | 4,459,165 
ete einn dO oaec 109 MOS cas eoe | OOlerp sane 144,919 |1,029,925 || 1920....... 303,002 |38,301,080 
I eh S tosis cca cipkesca 104 883a Me Seon Olle G02 ee 148,607 |1,501,619 || 1921....... 396,617 |26,038, 902 
USS 4 cc stole oi 118,080 927,242 |) 1903). cae. 139,876 |1,671,495 |) 1922....... | 701,497 |20,419,883 
TSShee aeeenee 101,268 |1,129,901 |) 1904....... 128,507 {2,150,940 || 1928....... 574,567 |13, 156,182 
USS Geert tee 91,885 | 980,121 || 1905....... 121,815 4,747,723 || 1924....... 593,722 |13, 160,680 
Ss LOD REE ee 416,864 113,636,145 

1 Nine months. 2 Includes $493,000, sale of steamer ‘‘Earl Grey,’ sold to Russian Government. 


61.— Revenue of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1919-1924. 


Heads of Revenue. 1919, 1920. 1921, 1922. 1923. 1924. 
d $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Harbours, piers and wharves............ 76,760 71,210 106, 047 79,492 O38 5300 | 110.302 
Earnings of Dominion steamers.......... 13,621 13,181 4,051 269 854 4,841 
Decayed pilots’ LONG Wee selene eee er 5,605 5,304 7,281 8,417 10,619 9,836 
Steamboat inspection fund.............. 1,486 8,049 73,306 117,819 125,731 127,897 

Steamboat engineers’ fees............... 1,288 1,545 = = = = 

Sickunariners: func). ee-5.ckn kee 69,244 46,314 - - = <; 
3,274 3,863 4,232 3,269 3,998 4,246 
2245547 |) F1T29965 |" 1285805 Silay 120 78,432 56,071 
- - 25,892 43,197 55,485 48,000 
= = 6,841 6.658 6,009 


-| 47,447 | 60,486 | 62,205 72,734 


- 4,261 - - - 
- 4,664 1,527 - = = 
= = = 4,113 3,110 3,637 
= = - = 44,965 41,906 
- - = = 6,745 6,723 
= - - = 38, 925 52,227 
= - = = 2,247 1,185 
- - - - 16, 217 35,959 
= 34,521 - - - - 
954 2,125 2,939 3, 867 2,225 3,304 
= = = = 22,766 8,595 


396,779 | 303,002 | 396,617 | 701,497 | 574,567 593, 72% 


et ee ee ee 
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62.—Expenditure of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1919-1924. 


Heads of Expenditure. 


Ocean and River Service— 
Boilers for SS. ‘‘Montcalm”’ 
Life-saving service.................005 
Wotorpatroliin B.C.5 tiie. fsenttins 
Repairing the ‘‘Aranmore’’............ 
Dominion steamers and icebreakers.. . 
Two steamers for Maritime Proy- 

Suposhess ths Teas See aeL. Wh MEK 
Wrecking plants (subsidy)............. 
Allowance to relatives of crew of the 

Scie ON Aiea cere cis eine caer 
Boat to replace ‘‘Lambton’’........... 
Examination, masters and mates...... 
FAVE OS TV ON SACE «erica. tsuneo 
Radio Melestapliee-. acne. tee ee 
Gladalsurveynee. fi. Me en Mie. Aerts 
Other items of expenditure............ 


SROUAL that faces ete ne 
Lighthouse and Coast Service— 

Agencies and contingencies...........- 
Administration of pilotage............. 
Salaries and allowances to light- 
ECO GTS. reo Pypcaysnirs Pt itera in 
Maintenance and repairs to light- 
PRONSCSe CLC Me con ats ae tet te tosiar ions: 
Construction of lighthouses, etc........ 
PSPCAEIN GO OF ICR ct Ga sce title ws oaths 
Motor patrol iniBiC... cca. seems 
RST ONA BET VICC yeh on a. oraa) oars aiete nine e iaedere 
Other items of expenditure............ 


Publie Works, chargeable to Capital— 
Ship Channel, river St. Lawrence...... 
Dredging plant, river St. Lawrence,.. 

Montreal to Father Point............ 
Miipbancimne: wae eee... coos apaeeera 
Award, estate D. J. McCarthy........ 
Suxsalt—-waber. tugs... tos... cele. carn geen 
IO ACODTOAKOI c5 syns, co eae ooo. eck 
HOTEL ship yale ass «<5 Sete epee ace 
Pea POMS Gredge.. 8s) 2.6 cass nee cee 
Self-propelling barge................... 


Scientific Institutions— 
Meteorological Service— 
Motaleeative “tare es Be 
Compassionate allowance to depend- 
SUES SS. pEOUMCOC s -\: tates. ant pet 


Marine hospitals, etc.............5. --- 

Steamboat inspection..............--..: 

YU EURACDS.. Rot tv de ctreslelsaut tens 
Departmental salaries........./.......--. 
ODT IMOCROIER jraninreaine aioe ere rete mercies 
i SECT ae tes Meee er arian erect oor here 
RECA LISUICS: cee tote hes patente cee 
ROPE CHASD 508 acest lesa ce cre orete eens 
CABSRINCHHION OITEBTIB, 625, c0.000 220% one ce ee 
MeSrreMONWALh cc. scecen doesn es cee 

Superannuation No. 4.............------ 

Exchequer Court Awards............-. 

Governor-General’s warrants........... 

Montreal Harbour Commission.......... 
Quebec Harbour Commission..........- 
Vancouver Harbour Commission........ 
Imperial Government............-..--+- 
Victoria, B.C., shipowners............-. 
PUBTROUTNZARIOI NG sou so garcia neces eccsnes 
COMPO ARTEd TOVENNEs: bec ag ee cecdee. 
Miscellaneous and unforeseen............ 


Total expenditure.............. 


1928. 


1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1924, 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
= 37,750 - = = A 
= = 59,685 66, 325 60,620 84,525 
A = 69,121 1 1 1 
= = 76,217 - = = 
1,193, 371}1,447,842 |1,799,421 |1,510,159 |1,367,420 | 1,468,633 
102,656 = - = z gs 
35, 000 35, 000 35,000 35,000 35,000 35,000 
= 4 = = 30,500 = 
= a = = £0,000 = 
= = = = 18,308 18, 666 
=z = a = = 351,479 
= = = = = 417,771 
= = = = = 33,538 
33, 822 37,910 42,171 72,905 35,689 29,665 
1,364,849 |1,558,502 |2,081,615 |1,684,389 |1,627,607 | 2,439,279 
171,270} 177,146 | 188,475 | 190,953 | 190,419 203,543 
91,077 | 103,913 | 120,040 92,128 | 109,004 84, 986 
519,103 | 599,979 | 644,768 | 649,299 | 649,856 627, 164 
668,050 | 751,953 | 786,389 | 794,954 | 790,894 749,426 
349,291 | 357,853 | 398,146 | 399,982 | 397,433 450,782 
39,515 40,000 40,000 56, 000 40,000 34,167 
= = = 5,879 = = 
54, 236 59,840 68,735 74,848 86,068 98,184 
18,705 29,321 16,565 16,723 42,811 44,805 
1,911,247 |2,120,005 |2,263,118 |2,280, 766| 2,306,485) 2,293, 059 
425,333 | 484,186 | 507,212 | 567,371 | 658,934 626,372 
70,913 65,964 = - = - 
— [33,014,390 |19,994,514 {5,592,703 - = 
= 3, 228 = = = = 
46,528 = = - - - 
= = 972 | 457,657 = = 
= —| 100,414 47, 248 89,322 124,360 
= = = = 89,855 = 
= = = — | 226,469 54,800 
542,774 |33,567,768 |20,603,112 6,664,979 |1, 064,580 805,532 
188,188} 200,734) 208,592] 251,890] 251,583] 228,876 
61,500 — = = = = 
350 = = = a S 
74,291 48,562 = a = = 
72,874 82,633 97,704 103,670] 110,458) 111,500 
= x = = 699,325 = 
212,390] 222,399} 231,810} 268,380) 385,249) 349,532 
30,702 36, 140 58,671 48,713 66, 917 70,190 
Es 461,512} 234,448) 270,221 177,355} 177,509 
2,825 3, 264 2,507 4,906 2,735 
= = 189,920 = = = 
= = 65, 998 35,783 1,200 a 
= = 850 - - 7,200 
- - - 11,050 8,354 = 
= - _ 83,143 = = 
= - - 70,838 - = 
= = — | 2,303,000} 1,802,000) 3,285,000 
= 3 = 14,600} 284,200) 449,000 
= - — | 1,581,000] 2,289,000} 2,778,000 
= = - 13,008} 430,043 3,139 
= - - 39,746 5,157 26, 952 
- - — | 4,609,321 = = 
ey + = 83,143] 1,501,273 873 
ox — ~ - 140,489 72,305 
4, 459, 165/38, 301, 080.26, 038, 902\20, 419, 883 13,156, 182/13, 160, 680 


1 Now under Lighthouse and Coast Service. 
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Steamboat Inspection.—The Steamboat Inspection Service of Canada, 
maintained under the authority of the Marine and Fisheries Department, comprises 
the Board of Steamboat Inspection, together with staffs of inspectors at the prin- 
cipal ocean and inland ports. The Board decides on the standards to be required 
of all vessels coming under its jurisdiction, which must be attained by all ships given 
official warrant as to their seaworthiness and mechanical condition. Besides, the 
Board grants certificates of competency to engineers of steamboats. 


A table showing the number and tonnage of steamboats inspected during the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924, follows. 


63.—Steamboat Inspection during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924. 


Number of Vessels Inspected. 
Number of 
Vessels regis- Vessels regis- Vessels not 
tered or owned | tered or owned Inspected. 
Divisions. in the Dominion. elsewhere. 
Gross Gross Gross 
No, | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage. 
TL aia, | aicBice alsa cic ee ake Ree ee Ree 170| 142,484 13 32,035 25 11,508 
St. .JOBM: 53 Sp satan coe ee eee ee ee eee 91 62,269 iy 4,108 79 119,595 
Quebec. cee gee cca i Se ee ee ee 60 33,196 1 348 25 1,450 
Sorel... sae cohen sano ane eae ee eee ee 102 72,863 1 150 28 12,190 
Montreal. :.400)knc on (eee eee eee 183| 311, 162 3 2,990] 118} 57,212 
Kingston’, 20-229. 0 0 eee ee een ee ene ree 45 48,719 6 8,849 43 25,154 
Toronto STIR ee Fe eho an is Neh -aeate A FRc a 28 180,511 44 38,480 30 4,257 
Collingwood sat aac ee ee ey. 104 66,472 2 4,157 20 3,527 
Port FRG INU Pe crsicts renee Me EE es ee 66 22, co" Z 2,740 85 5,583 
V AI COWV OR feces Bien eyoretnte oie sera Siete ea nae eiete cial peer eee eter 253 162,696 13 116,679 39 22,032 
VACTOTI a 63 scot cane 5 ary cine seer eee Ae ee eee ee 107 69, 604 25 115,797 22 534 
M6tal 0522 Aas eee ee eee eee 1,463) 1,172,677; 112) 326,333) 514) 263,042 
Number of Ves-|Number of Ves- 
Divisions. sels subject to | sels added to oe ee 
inspection when| the Dominion [yy or destroyed 
in commission. register. 
Balifaxsn di dconiob ed ike ee eee 208 
Sih. JOM Si raaie, «it ao yates reat ne ne ee ae ts % : 
Quebec: test 8. eice Ree bac eee 86 7 = 
Borel leery. cates eld 1 SHEN ANS. lewat tee co ee 131 2 8 
Montreal ier ae hies.gccmch on cecieeccn cae eee 304 6 a 
EGinestonse WROt eee ot, See caten de ee eee 94 2 2 
FLOPONUO Sos Miyano SOPs. ork, «2s bk ye a ee 354 5 9 
G@ollinswoodise chs. <2 rec: tts ooke ees ee 126 2 <1 
Port vist lutea te est Aner oe ee 155 2 4 
WANCOUV OT. ey, Matsa sioiy dinars eee 305 18 8 
ViClOrie te echt Neh. cy. 5, Sue mek oe ee 154 5 3 
dE eae One os ae ee eee, 2,089 50 49 


Fees collected during the year on account of inspections totalled $119,800, and 
those on account of examinations of engineers amounted to $1,836, giving a com- 
bined total revenue collected by inspectors of $121,636. 


Seamen Shipped and Discharged.—Table 64 shows, for each year from 
1908 to 1923, the number of seamen shipped and discharged at Canadian ports 
under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act (R.S. 1906, c. 118, ss. 141-148). 
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64.—Number of Seamen Shipped and Discharged at Canadian Ports, calendar years 


1908-1923. 
Wears. Seamen Seamen Seamen Seamen 

Shipped. |Discharged. See Shipped. |Discharged. 
POOR RA, eng hse estat aed 18,013 Dies SAD A LOLG: ce o.te ockcnee. ok cee ees 20, 902 16,689 
LMI et a See hep Sole tae cree eee na 20,502 i heats it Eh bye ee ee ee ee 16,998 14,145 
RO RUA EGR AS. A ety Crk. oe 16,735 LTR OGONSNOMS. Sheree etc cae ee 16,516 12,930 
LOVE OS S20 od Saco erie. 13,748 IRC OIE POLO A seer. oee eee 18,208 13,649 
dis oor eae le a ee 13,708 TEZ SOA OZOH. s « detec cage detects 22,569 19,719 
POLS te arch bd ois OS TG ie 16,975 LS 7404 | SLOOT ed inet ke Pe aeeteeee 18,444 17,103 
QU EAM Tas cA Soe is ace 18, 987 VASO SGT GIO rach etts wwcavencactan eleaee 25,689 24,558 
TOTS, ees cate eh nor eee sae 22,797 LAE SO iP ROQO + oc Sein aotee ee ae oo 31,407 30,195 


_ Wrecks and Casualties.—The statement in Table 65, supplied by the De- 
partment of Marine, applies to vessels of every nationality in respect of wrecks 
and casualties in Canadian waters and to Canadian vessels in respect of wrecks 
and casualties in other waters. The returns in some years cover wrecks and casual- 
ties of previous years. Statistics of marine danger signals appear in Table 66. 


65.— Canadian Wrecks and Casualties for 1870-1900, for the years ended June 30, 
1901-1917, and for the calendar years 1918-1924. 


Norsz.—For details for the years 1870-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 381. 


Cas- Net | Lives| Stated Cas- Net | Lives} Stated 
Years. ual- | tonnage. | lost. | damages. Years. ual- | tonnage. | lost. | damages. 

ties. ties. 

No. Tons. No. $ No. Tons. No. $ 
1870-1900....... 9,670| 3,577,367| 5,096} 61,525,760 |} 1913......... 275 270,905 160 1,963,870 
M901 Hy. aes 136 47,181 126 DEB Oe. WALLA SS. 2 een 255 210,368] 1,0831 4,983,775 
i Ce ee 222 105,814 132 $35,916 |i) LOL. cick, eae 280 214,036 70 1,459,012 
TOS Iie Se eee 237 162,297 32 409,991 |} 1916......... 308 242,996 67 1,377,442 
TOO4 eee |. Zi 192 81,143 9 489.699 |) 1917... 005... 239 715,384 152) 4,850,145 2 
it pee ae 178 79,588 15 Ge Oe hO LG: ran ctecer 226 312,928] | 4023 1,818,895 
TOOG TRa fue Wi cor 220 139,586 149 DUS ADOT EGLO ime c.ttets 240 205,720 100 1,808,690 
NOD ckh oie Ad , Oi 131,441 55 672,466: 1), 1.920... a... 227 222,928 28 1,648, 825 
EGOS Mra eae. .c 307 120,269 SAV Te SOO SOI WOOT ate... 260 588,508 38 1,809,328 
[980m trasvao..... 343 189, 906 TAN ei hol OO Cin}| gL ODD ce veche ahers 277 604,423 27 451,312 
DICT i re ea eae 321 211,565 TOU - 569-500 d L928). coterie 376 480,713 50 3,184,749 
AQUA ee 271) 122,619 48 942,093 || 1924......... £24| 215,470 54] 4,355, 217 
SOU ioe pesca hb wree 293 269, 569 59} 1,053,768 

Total....... 15,894) 9,522,719] 8,111] 101,208,859 


1 Includes 1,042 lives lost in the ‘‘Empress of Ireland”’ disaster. * Excluding damage to cargo estimated 
at $4,310,350. 3% Includes 328 lives lost in the ‘‘Princess Sophia’”’ disaster. 


66.—Comparative Statement of Marine Danger Signals, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1914-1924. 
Nore.—Besides the following, there were in 1924 49 lighted spar-buoys, floats and dolphins, 5,193 
unlighted buoys, 436 unlighted tripods, floats, dolphins, spindles and beacons and 2,541 stakes, bushes and 
balises. 


Description. 1914. | 1915.] 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1928. | 1924. 

No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
MTT ot % 5 Nile hits stsctton ets ae 1,461] 1,521) 1,555} 1,560] 1,575) 1,577} 1,578) 1,598) 1,602 1,596) 1,627 
WIIAE ISG: SSENERIS 9 % rare. on's Givraistew oveiaiecaiens 12 12 12 12 9 9 10 9 9 9 10 
LIPOLS  6f 6:4cs anges ne 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 - - - - 
RBG KOODOTE 5 650 cr0e Beacon 1,040} 1,066] 1,099] 1,126) 1,128) 1,122) 1,120 1,130] 1,118] 1,105} 1,119 
Be SeNIOUOSS vhs «Poe ss 13 11 11 11 11 10 9 8 8 8 9 
PROMI aaa pehoetes ete ASS Agi so eal 2 ie 2 Zz 2 2 1 1 1 1 1 
ETA CLs ee One a ee ae 98 105 110 113 124 128 131 134 135 138 140 
etedr DOUG 0) Seeks se tae 26 29 31 32 30 29 32 33 33 36 35 
Binncliidg ROWS... .. 200-00 150] 148] 151 156 154 156 149 148 148 148 147 
Head tog bough eh Sie 3 “3 3 3 5 5 4 4 4 4 4 
Gas and whistling buoys....... 319 336 327 330 334 339 336 343 845 349 359 
Whistling buoys............... 30 31 31 32 32 31 31 30 29 30 30 
WIG BOW Abts. vin. dreg abi asa 82 86 89 87 87 86 89 90 90 92 95 
Submarine bells............... 3 21 22 22 18 15 12 11 7 7 7 
Fog guns and bomibs........... 9 9 8 8 8 6 7 7 Ff 7 7 
RE ROGUE fonts DAs 25 Sma RK a a ee 12 10 7 5 3 3 1 1 1 ~ ~ 
Fog alarm stations............. 11 12 13 13 13 12 13 13 13 2 12 
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7.—Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 


During the closing years of the war, the Dominion Government, realizing the 
need for a mercantile fleet, not only as a means of developing Canada’s export 
trade but also as a means of assisting the national railways and of providing employ- 
ment, placed orders with Canadian shipbuilding firms for the construction of 63 
steel cargo vessels of 6 different types. These vessels were intended primarily 
to co-operate with British shipping in supplying the necessities of war, as well as 
to provide in times of peace the means of carrying abroad the products of Canada’s 
farms, forests, mines and factories, without which Canada could not hope to take 
full advantage of the opportunity of expanding her export trade. Prior to Dec. 31, 
1919, 19 vessels had been delivered by the builders. Additions were made to the 
fleet in following years until the total fleet, as at Dec. 31, 1924, numbered 
57 vessels of a total deadweight tonnage of 353,450. In regard to ownership and 
operation, a separate company was organized for each vessel, and the capital 
stock of each is owned by the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Limited. 
Under an operating agreement with each of these companies, the Canadian Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine, Limited, operates all the steamers and keeps a separate 
account for each company. Promissory notes have been given to the Minister of 
Finance and Receiver-General for the total capital stock of each vessel, with interest. 
payable at 5} p.c. per annum. 

Early operations proved profitable, and a surplus of $1,004,233 (without 
provision for interest charges) was shown for the year ended Dec. 31, 1920. 
The four subsequent years, however, have shown the effects of the depression in the 
shipping industry, and annual deficits of $8,047,635, $9,649,479, $9,368,670 and 
$8,836,609 are shown for 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924 respectively. As a result, the 
Board of Directors has proposed further reductions in the number of vessels (only the 
larger, speedier and specialized ships to be retained), the reduction of capital cost 
(about $72,000,000) to what may be considered present replacement value (about $18,- 
000,000), and that interest due the Government be payable for each year only if 
earned after allowing for depreciation, such remission of interest to be applicable for 
a period of five years. While the financial showing of the ventureis an unsatisfactory 
one, the directors, in their last annual report, point out in explanation the falling off 
in cargo tonnage available, particularly on homeward voyages, and the lower 
earnings from the carriage of lower-priced commodities. It is also noted that much 
traffic which would otherwise have undoubtedly been handled through private 
channels was passed on to the government-owned railways. 

During 1924 a total of 349 voyages were made, the majority being to the United 
Kingdom and the European Continent, the West Indies, Newfoundland, Aus- 
tralia, California and the Orient. On Dec. 31, 1924, 34 vessels were employed 
on the more important trade routes, 6 in coastwise trade, 8 on the Great Lakes as 
grain carriers, while 6 were laid up in Halifax and 3 were fitting out for service. 

Officers of the company outside of Canada are located in London, in the West 
Indies, in Australia, in New Zealand and in Newfoundland, while agencies give 
the company representation in all the principal shipping centres of the world. 


X.—TELEGRAPHS. 


Canada’s first telegraph line was erected in 1847 between Toronto, Hamilton, 
St. Catharines and Niagara. In the same year the Montreal Telegraph Co. was 
organized, and a line built from Quebec to Montreal and Toronto. At the close of 
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the year, the Montreal Telegraph Co., having absorbed the original one, had 540 
miles of wire in use, 9 offices, 85 employees, and had sent out 33,000 messages. 
Equipment of very high quality was used by the early companies. 


Development of new companies was rapid, new lines radiating from Montreal 
in all directions. The Grand Trunk Telegraph Co., with a line from Quebec to 
Buffalo, offered considerable opposition to the Montreal Co., and soon a combination 
of the two with the Great North Western Telegraph Co. wasformed. This company 
controlled telegraph service in Canada until the building of the C.P.R. While 
private companies extended their service to meet the requirements of the more 
densely populated areas of the country, the Canadian Government, through its 
Public Works Department, built and is still operating lines in many other districts, 
principally outlying communities. 


Telegraph Systems.—The Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines 
owned by the Dominion Government and by chartered railway and telegraph 
companies. The Government system includes, besides the lines originally con- 
structed by the Government, those previously owned by the Great North Western 
Telegraph Co., the Grand Trunk Pacific Telegraph Co., the Canadian Northern 
Railway Co., and the National Transcontinental Railway. The system is now 
operated by the Canadian National Telegraph Co. (formerly Great North Western 
Telegraph Co.). 

The Canadian system, in proportion to population, is one of the most extensive 
in the world, and is operated under considerable climatic and geographic disadvant- 
ages. In the operation of railways and in the receipt and despatch of market and 
press reports its services to the nation are invaluable. 


Telegraph Statistics.—A brief summary table giving the more important 
figures of the operation of Canadian telegraphs from 1920 to 1924 follows. 


67.—Summary Statistics of all Canadian Telegraphs for calendar years 1920-1924. 


Items. 1920. 1921, 1922% 1923. 1924, 
Gross Revenuesss.7 3S ate. sean kes $ 11,337,428 | 11,310,989 | 11,018,762 | 11,417,284 | 10,930,020 
Operating Expenses................ $ 9,589,982 | 9,734,299 | 9,846,425 | 9,931,845 | 9,603,620 
Net Operating Revenue............ $ 1,747,446 1,576,690 spl Paes ey 1,485,439 1,326,400 
Pole Line Mileage..............000+ Miles 52,393 52,828 53,096 53,383 53,484 
itp Mae 3 er 2 ee RE Se Od OO = 238,866 250, 802 262,343 270, 782 316,113? 
Banvinyees ewes ees ag. are snes No. 7,508 7,818 8,500 8,275 8,909 
Namber of Ofices. J Waad svar’ - 4,825 4,901 4,762 4,961 4,945 
Messages, Land.............. ot se + 15,589,711 | 15,013,993 | 15,271,410 | 16,150,106 15,460,811 
RUMOR T MIR sont vas ea seninesssess 5 re 1, 162, 204 1,154,787 1,182,053 1,302, 224 5,790, 5821 
Amount of Money transferred...... $ 7,045, 661 5,150,916 4,404,407 5,326,352 6,428, 080 
1 Including messages relayed by Western Union Telegraph Co. ? Su bject to revision. 


Table 68 gives figures of telegraph operation and line and wire mileage of 
various companies for the years 1921 to 1924. Statistics of the Halifax and Ber- 
mudas Cable Co., the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. and the Pacific Cable Board 
are not included. 
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68.—Telegraph Statistics of Chartered Companies for the calendar years 1921-1924. 


Years| Miles of | Miles of | Number | Number 
Companies, line. wire. of of 

messages.! | offices.4 
1921 20,361 81,266 | 8,059,150 1,618 
Canadian National Telegraph*'Co.............0s...+- 1922 20,389 89,539 | 8,394,724 1,566 
(formerly Great North Western Telegraph Co.) | 19238 20,389 92,545 | 9,290,916 1,709 
1924 20,715 95,574 | 8,060,032 1,765 
1921 14,419 122,414 5, 823, 3032 1,559 
Canadian Pacific Railway ©ons.c..25 50s setae 1922 14,472 125,331 5, 169, 2652 1,456 
1923 14,675 128, 008 5,138, 8502 1,457 
1924 15,125.) 171,3446| 4,975,1712 1,527 
1921 3,639 16,694 831,096 225 
Western Union... ..6% .aeesivees detente ee ace eae 1922 3,631 16, 666 696,375 196 
0. 1923 3,638 18,593 693, 108 220 
1924 3,562 18,738 729,730 225 
1921 341 1,694 171.313 30 
Timiskaming and Northern Ontario Commission....}]| 1922 332 1,683 153,540 29 
1923 332 1,683 166, 874 31 
1924 413 1,817 173,118 34 
Algoma Central -Rallwayee.. cee eee ae ee 1921 335 768 - 8 
A leoma. astern: Euatlimarycc seit anes cer nei re eres 1921 86 344 - 4 
) 1921 2,817 14,186 223,539 150 
Grand Trunk Pacifie Telegraph Co.5................ 1922 2,817 14,185 157,739 150 
1§23 ys We 14,185 190,46 136 
1924 2,459 13,963 316,339 136 
1921 44 547 89,981 22 
The North American Telegraph Co., Lid........... 1922 - 547 83,077 21 
1923 - 515 75,140 sa 
1924 - 615 71,429 21 
1921 11,207 14,001 - 1,248 
Dominion Government Telegraph Service........... 1922 11,455 14,392 548,181 1,298 
1923 11,532 159253) 519,561 1,342 
1924 11,210 14, 162 526,681 1,192 


1Cablegrams not included. The total in Table 67 includes messages handled by the Marconi Wire- 
less Telegraph Co. 

2 Not including press messages. 

3 These are telephone lines and are used for both despatching and commercial business. 

4 Includes, in the total in Table 67, offices of wireless and cable companies. 

5 Operated by Canadian National Telegraph Co. 

6 Subject to revision. 

Submarine Cables.—Six transoceanic cables have a terminus in Canada— 
five of them on the Atlantic and one on the Pacific coast. ‘The date on which the 
cable was first shown to be of commercial value was in 1866, and up to the present 
their use has greatly increased. The Atlantic cables are controlled by English 
and American interests. The Pacific cable, from Canada to Australia and New 
Zealand, has been in operation since 1902, and is owned by a partnership of the 


Governments of Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia and Canada. 


Marconi Wireless.—Since the transmission of the first transatlantic wireless 
messages in 1901 and the organization in Canada of the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Co. in 1903, communication has been established between many stations throughout 
the country and with the outside world. Plans are at present under way for a 
wireless route which will encircle the world by means of stations in Canada and 
other parts of the Empire. 


Radiotelegraph Stations.—Table 69 shows the name, situation and range 


in nautical miles of the radiotelegraph stations in Canada and Newfoundland. 
The stations are divided broadly into government-owned and licensed commercial 
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stations. As for the government-owned, a distinction is made in Table 69 between 
those operated by the Government and those operated under contract by the 
Marconi Company. Commercial stations are subdivided into private and public. 

Table 70 gives the names of Canadian Government steamers that are equipped 
with radiotelegraph apparatus, with the range in miles for each steamer. A trans- 
atlantic commercial wireless service is carried on by the Glace Bay, N.S., station, 
which communicates with Ongar, Essex, England, wireless rates per word being 
slightly less than those by cable. 

Table 71 gives the number of messages and words handled and the cost of 
maintenance for the government stations of the east and west coasts and of the 
Great Lakes. For the year 1924-25, the total number of messages was 388,305, 
as compared with 372,464 in 1923-24, and of words handled 7 ,020,685, as compared 
with 6,684,550 in 1923-24. 


69.—Radio Stations Licensed in Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1925. 


‘ Range 
. . = 1n 
Names of Stations. Situation. naitiont 
miles. 
GOVERNMENT-OWNED STATIONS.! 
EAST COAST. 

BISUOSlesINGdhes tors ete ls | Lh ie 2 ee tere Belletisle Stratisec. tate... 7c. eee 250 
omit Amour, NAG eee. eee te IBellesisictStraitsenpn.c... ee eee 150 
Peesonn NEB Ao een nee eae shane! Syringe 1 Red Hea GND cerca ts et keer en 250 
eApe acer Nde eee siete ere g ey INKoptl mighcisl etal hl Geen ape te lee Rate topes n 400 
Grmdstonelisiand, Que.*.) on Gulf of St. Lawrence (Magdalen Island) 200 
AMO ONES He Art caer Rees toc dw Guilfiot St-tuawrenceys.. ne Cr eee 250 
Oba eG QUOT Tos sh eee cecereees eck Gulf oj Stalawrence,.,00. 5. cater chee. ene 250 
SEALNOY POnt KQueltsc tee Mise eee ee i UaWwLeNCe RAVOL. + ono. Aare a state nnn nen 250 
Gree slo NOM ar ee nee tee St Lawmenco Rivers. 5. c1 tnd. ss cacee eee 100 
RHOUSCRO inet ren cere re te a ey Sty lawrence River... 22) tanec toes ate 150 
Miominenl ue. tment emer the enim et ee Sb. Wawrence: Rivers... o.c6saccccelenee 200 
OSES 715) Les Mele Be qr caine a ei a INOrth Atlantic... oct scccccc sn cet 250 
Note ovduey (COC. so. ea ee ee North Sydney, C:B.......0.60.0- 100 
Caniperlown;N.Soir tin ree ee ee on Entrance to Halifax Harbour.. 250 
DADO IE ANG) NGS eie ces en ee oe North Atlantic...... 300 
LEEDS Saki ( As Deedee 6 ae ine d.Sal heigl eniald Eiaiax Dockyard... .crcnes nets seen en eee 100 

EOUADUPBA Noe afte ce tn ae. INGAMaCHACO EY. INeOcoter sc ce cee ee | - 

Direction Finding Stations, 
LOTUS BLED Get Aalie lel Aed Aeteae at Prk eS ee ia NOVAS COL bracers ecto anions seein 150 
COULTER VUE 2 0 | et oa ag es ta Pap aN IN GUmtOlNCAN ssa ne tar Sonn nek een eae 250 
APUG LOSI) (liye 2 thee PN etal? St TASES a ge IN OVE COURCRY rein ta eae Me 150 
ESE LG Od 1 pap Fala el ea iene eaceaadaeaabedetne ae Now Ib ripswiCk a hie dsr oe ee 150 
ST ASLEEATTIE LES Yo Sy Bh O oiaparam een a ies a atealele ededed ENO eeCOtl aes res cesta ee 150 
pETIMOULEO I) Wake teria tm tn a aren pees INO VALS COU stents | cca. ae ae ee a eee 150 
GREAT LAKES, 

Pere Arie MONE sry or ett pei e eco, OLE MECHEN, ONUR on canine nacre aan 350 
Rabie. Maris ONES 2. fo ieee Mie ees nse er Patt com ariey Ont. con eee eae aioe. 350 
DOL MORY, ONG. ctierc: feee ee ee Entrance Georgian Bay, Ont..............000. 350 
MMR ONG Ns eae re ance Ae ee Gecrvianebay Onteca cna enric ns ear 350 
Pome tidward, Ons. "2. .yo.cc MREAC ALS tC « ee RA Ne a 8 ea ER et RE i 350 
ae eres Cnitcerrss ne oe en es ane LLNS oie ENS TGA, aos oi ie oct a aid et clei iil ea ta 350 
ETE AON se cece, een wt rt ee TE Sa ONOUDO LAD ODEs, Sas 0 tons Soweto bes 350 
EP TE Ug G0 ey aS alicia ints Sipe ALTO Me OOLILCON, \ctacc. nie chte orion ceneinene 350 

WEST COAST, : 
Gonzales Hill, B.C. (Victoria)..............0. MUSE rats (Cast sc thats ec os tase dea scale wale. teats 250 
Point Grey, Vancouver, B.C................... Entrance Vancouver Harbour.................. 150 
Rape LAZO BIO a ssecetks sss ce RENE E> Vee aaES Strait of Georgia, near Comox, B.C 350 


1 Of the government-owned stations some only are operated by the Government. The rest are operated 
by the Marconi Co. and are indicated by an *. : ba Te 

? This is the‘same ‘station as St. John D/F below, but is included under two headings to indicate its 
two functions, It is counted only asa D/F station in the summary table (72). 

+ Limited coast station, owned and operated by the Marconi W/T Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
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69.—Radio Stations Licensed in Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1925—continued. 


oe 


Names of Stations. Situation. in 
nautical 
miles. 
2 7 aaa EE 
GOVERNMENT-OWNED STaTions—concluded. 
weEst coast—concluded. 
Estevan Point, B.C.....2c.ecc ence cesecesecerne West Coast, Vancouver Island, B.C............ 500 
Dead Tree Point, B.C.........0.- secre eecceee South of Graham Island, Q.C.1...........---- 200 
Digby Island, Prince Rupert, BiGi ee esas Digby Island,Entrance Prince Rupert Harbour 250 
Miert, Bay; BiCe iors. tote terete Cormorant Island, B.C............sseeeeseeees 350 
Bull Harbour, .B.Cicnas dooce de seen eo Hope Island, Vancouver Island, B.C........... 350 
Pachena D/F Direction Finding Station........ Pachena Polit; BeCrece ccs cine <0 esse cacss'¢ one 200 
HUDSON BAY. . 
Port INelson!: sete ceccsscie oo <teve te eletelate sietorateiaatcratoyeze Ffudson Bays. 2. cc: = cons os oa eceleens'e sore salvia 750 
Pag cian 30... hive core xiaotersin vstessleleraereee ere iano For communication with Port Nelson only..... 750 
LICENSED COMMERCIAL STATIONS. 

Public Commercial. 
Glace Bay ic. ..oc coctee anes ee rep eee tar Glacet Baty GBs. ses raeice olcieiete aietate eva lelalelole thas 3,000 
TOWISDUE Mase eee Glace Bay? ©. By. gases oo ccsiciecine seater anes 1,000 
Wancouver.e:. ..< ace 2s <> Wancouver, B.C... . nciesis «-olettisttena steteteaialele © acer 7,000 
WanlCouNver: Eeanene eee near Vancouver, B.C........ TiO Se raketeta tater serma 7,000 
Vancouver ioc cee MEaT Vancouver, BiG csc <n «cs cisieisie ce slate nets cle 7,000 
VaAnCOUVEr: fac .0ccotise setae ele er near Vancouver, B.C........22.sccccccccecese: 7,000 
Wancouver tess science Bee nee renee cc. ee g{near Vancouver, B.C... nceie meinnicjelaiciseesie 7,000 
Markchanns: Secs. so eo ieerssleitemiiatencclaste:s Sinear Roronto, Onte.c. crete rcgeteies ie onmeee gee 1,000 
Bird’s Hill mear Winnipeg, Man.............seeeeesse--ee: 670 
Montreal 5) sceresiccs:steate terete ers tolelere esinke ekeldaiges Montreal s\Q0e... 0 cs eis sie ene e visieeni siete ctnley 3,000 
Montreal, 524 <2 5.c.<.cic ate peaketorele sts siete ars inion ansaysker mear Montrea), Ques... «+ .cssei1s eiere eof clelPaeirieis wi 7,000 
Montbreal:.52 hcccxccconn totter eros oats arate aes mear Montreal, Que.....<:.--ssscocceenssssonss 7,000 
Montreal’ c.dac osha aviaceceiclotetsletereevsisenien tselsiaees near Montreal, Que............seeecseeececoees 7,000 
Via Prairie, 3. on 62 o. seco miele inelelsisisate tara srellaieial< near Montreal, Que........--.sseseee Sutsak 1,000 

Private Commercial. 
"Photiord) Maneses.sacceeeiies cee eerie Thetford Mines, Que.........-..08- 200 
ShawinivaniWallsso.s. see memeseeh eect cet ai Shawinigan Falls, Que 200 
WaitsonneUves.. lc ccc taacis coteeeols oe ons cieieieereral= Montreal \QUC sn eree asec see secesens 200 
Swanson Bayehsccc jonce saleadaeaios setenierter isis Swansonubiays OC resscieeite eiioan eens Leas 150 
Qcean Palists2s 235 2o eco gceiesoe achat anes Consing inlet: Oseme seme cece ctteaieiceiee meatier 150 
Buckley Bay io hicacne sew. selec «ators sseicteine “ans IMassettiiniot, B.Crccccnts «cejomne i ciealeeres-iints 100 
TRurston lar bOur. mec saiesculeemiast eeteteciea ste Thurston Harbour; BiCii. <<. cece ete css merce 100 
Port Alees scree terrae or tears ei eicretnieen Menges Quatsino Sound, B.C.........+ecececeeeeeeeces 100 
Marearct Bay... cscs cece snctdas acclaleete etele Sakeretarass Sraithelnte bis cect feaistenreciisa teeieei mero ision ls 100 
[roquois Pallsiecces sos gee lost se ieislein teeters Troquois Falls, Ont........c+sseeecesececeeeres 20 
Twin Halls eo socce ce ect ctcarrmees aclats orlotornieiptere = Twain Ballast Ontrecc. cess vec acis cies cis ese sills 20 
Victoria yalle so cccecectaiewieiel iatrsie a ioriotara cieterareneats Victoriaville, Que....... BEI RORAG CEA ROAGO IOC 200 
QaieboGi sete vals. cicis Serene csinte sieve a tetaseteletelereretataer Quebec Citar sc ccectetes sietstesisieie's ais ieinsietsienarsisiare 200 
AIG OX, 12 SER cents ona ermetaleter sole acstolmne otolole sete AnvOxe beCesccwi aecieaas ne PNT a Meniaiiee Simei 100 
TGTONTO, ewe Ace eee ae receaeerer PROLONtONONtse cen et cenes sat ceitiercterneceleie retin 50 
Gouin Damihe eae Pacer nee ee tees) Gouin Dam, @Quecieers 2 is. seen ateasleeciae cer 200 
Wieiticouyer.g2o tse cocoate torte acre cn niece Vancouver, Bi@iiet die cccsceceseaceciisentes sis 300 
Nisivara Hallsesescciiccureieta niewterresicte saceciseie Niagara Falls, Ont..:..... 0. ccccccdeececscsees 100 
Twenty Mile Creek............. _...|/Twenty Mile Creek, Ont..........c+eeeceeeees 50 
Port: Crediteroascutass coven ae oe. (Port Credit, Omtire ccc antelaisieiecinnietelecs eiateie/<le'sni= 50 
AROLONGOs Sects catewesic cro tte Rie euie aieleia ei ere eterkeenels Toronto, Ontisrs aesuieaise «tee vlererente se lee ucienis 65 
1B {ind Gbil grolihe oe CREE a RNS Ore DOD UE COL Emon: Burlington, Ontsic fe. ccescss. sae cs eines “ene + 65 
PATIRICOSUL ASIAN ae cette cata orerayorarasea sy eget rr ioral MANTICOSHICISIANG vedcc cece celscce elt estes emierstnel 75 
OLOMO tore sta ctereielalevalclnielletctesalofa/eieinieralciela\wiajarstsl lata Toronto, Ont..... ECSU SEINE ODOC EOE D> 65 
Cooksville SO MEE Oo RINB EE eICEHOR SHES CooksvilleOntorc ceccccerecs cers evince sho a0 25 
WiOric ed cee ec ocde oe one wissen ee Or VOnb tacos eieridsmieeines sulecceieesastesieigilers 25 
COTA Fae OSI Ob An ie | ie, ORR SERIE oo Oe Guelph Ontae rae oac asec cee caineciine': Un 25 
PrestOM.... 0.2.06 s2eeecece cesses ee ecreerenceees Preston: Onbie. eet nse dae ce vets cate aie se nfae 25 
tGHener eater oe ee eed a sioleins shacsisieracers Kitchener Onlteiccae sos. cn. io eee 25 
Stratford cts: casei aaare sere ois vias ayalciere totes Stratford) Ontieecdes ac ete ene eas eae: se 25 
Sh Marys ton satiate etaecscloeecuis stereos St. Maryis e@n tome: cade: «cictercioeesie < waiaieie taesehe ole 25 
SPAN Go a eee ROR AL ont ae aii aareaence Brant, Ollbiccensce cs of SARE aaMeaene 5 25 
Woodstoclein a sacn ts dee cece catensnte sc sriae Woodstock: Ontssees steatosis sleleys clelele = crete 2 
SES EROMAS eee ete eer aenaiie vic etaisvaielnielet ee save Sta Thomas Ontee ee case case cece sieinels 25 
Chatham... ......ssescecessceccceesscccssncee Ghatharn, Ont. cones «oe sie tnalaes weirs teic/niets 25 
Walkerwilles.s acts cata oa d5e ttianties es ao eevee Walkerville; Ontes anc acs wiatie bictefore s vice enone’): 50 
Sydnevicscctsceh ccc cee Sas rice cele eieesistele Sydney, N.S........ 5b Son wae lees cis clei eiiestaeee 500 
Montreal ini a3 needled geod ote sine oe oa enna oe Montreal, Que.......- baie ase alate l@isie's (esle Saleleialsreiovet> Heow ving 

only. 


1 Temporarily closed. The station at Pas is a land station. 
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69.—Radio Stations Licensed in Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. $1, 1925—concluded. 


Range 
. . . in 
Names of Stations. Situation. Rohs PE 
miles. 
Private Commercial—concluded. 
ioe. Mureareie DAY. a. at ieee et St. Marvarets Bay, N.Sicatte seat ee eee 600 
De MAREATOREMDAYy suteek eee pt. Margaret's Bay, N.8c....-s00221 0)... toe 3,500 
PSOne Se UONTE Saas Le Me bi fn es Loon Harbour, Ont.<. 29-5. Ae 80 
DONA ee oe ee te hohe n. Buitedale iC, mesmo oe eet eee as 100 
Beene RE ee es ees de ccf oeca Hillis(Bay,iQuentee Ve abba ue Jae. one 75 
FROTORIOADOTLADIC) ec co fee creates bans Moronto,: Ont. istrict: ce een oat metre 25 
PAgoon Bly © woe ee ee ee Lagoon Bay, Queen Charlotte Islands......... 100 
AGO dosia ATIncmacy Ne eER eet aie Loe at aheodosiay Arins BiG. 3a ae een enn 100 
LOSES TAB A oul ee Ol ap pee Gene ee DuncaniBay. B.C See ee, Sel 50 
PANCONVeEe aeeter y e e te omic ee Vancouver, 8:G..-. arc erence tr aera teem 75 
Spiaen ALO RE MO eR 5 Sb. Margarets Bays INL Ote. er, © een ome 1,000 
asrre Walser oc ukpe ch en aceite oles Niagara Halls; Gntiec, =e te ee ee ee 65 
PROT ORTON A Pee cera = oe cs ence e: Horontol Ont css oi).'5. 08sec eae 65 
VB UHG EGS Cee) os Ree ens Se nes See Dundas;'@nt:. oo. el ee ne 30 
EDRUIO Eee eee Ee Er eek Bondon {Ont7"..),c\r- tee ee 25 
POGKSNTI GAR sie) eee, ee ts et ait Co ens Cooksville Station, Ont... -9) ee) eee 30 
1 TITERS a a ehS RG ie) oh Sen ae Kingcome River, B.C». 0-1. * sen 75 
WOME Or. ee Ah eo hae A old rt 6 * BowellcRrver, Bb: Cir.-. 61) =e an en 100 
Pe BNGh Maen so Ne ot oats ec Sot a Logan Inlet, Queen Charlotte Iislands.......... 100 
PRUE g Dao ee ee Rt ee. hurston Bay, B.C lye ee ee see 75 
i Biga AISS Zot pede Sern Ach aa I a pe Powell: River, BiGis2.. oe eee 75 
RANCORERCE: Acer, he Sane et eee os Nm fs Court House, Vancouver, B.C................. 75 


oS eee on ee eee ee a eae 


76.— Canadian Government Steamers Equipped with the Radiotelegraph, fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1925. 


Names. Range. Names. Range. 

Miles. Miles 
URBAN cata Macnee ae ek oe es 200 || Anticosti (lightship).................-- 150 
ELON X Saree rh ce ene it ea : TOOT ALAMULOTC eto 8% ccton. <reate ene Cee 150 
BATE coreg th ies wall arg teeter : HOON Bellechasse.. fo... vont pee eee 150 
Bollard. Lee Are 200} loauirentians,,. 22%: 4 sic. See eee ee 150 
DE sata ley rages oe Mame HOM Malaspina. s<5 4. < onic. ther eee 200 
Estevan 200n eMlarcarct crue 6 a).c. 9 ee eee ee 200 
Givenchy. DOOD MOnt ee lrin, fc cas. wocseerceereneenen 150 
REMIDATO ee ee te ee ee ee TOU MiINewalletons. occ s cei nt tase eee eee 100 
Lady Grey LOOM adiyebaarier nice se ake eee eee 150 
Je Ta Age an Ae Oram Pcie ae ea De OOO Bhi Levanta eon tence. aeet cee ee : 150 
Lurcher (lightship) SOO Gribte oy. eee. ee to ne eee 125 
LATE TLE SY a ee ee ee eee ee ee 250 


71.—_Business and Cost of Maintenance of Radiotelegraph Stations for the fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1924 and 1925. 


SS SS SH 


1924. 1925. 
Riations, Messages} Words wa Messages} Words pee 
handled. | handled. | tenance, | handled. handled. | tenance. 
$ $ 
MARAE ROONEY Sa eee eee, ee, PM. 142,251) 2,523,369 134,441 181,119] 3,084,751 145,558 © 

LES WA eee ee 50, 746 797,045 44,133 34,127 501,133 44,635 
BE COOSE TG Dir d oa ae ieee teen: 179,467] 3,364, 136 84,083 173,059} 3,434,801 86,795 
SER ee elas ce oe ti tt 372,464] 6,684,550 262,657 388,305) 7,020, 685 276,988 


EE eee ae ae ee, ee Oe ie ee es ee et nn ee 

Radio telephony.—Radiotelephony—the wireless transmission of the human 
voice—is a later development of radio telegraphy. During the Great War, radio- 
telephony was perfected for the use of warships and airplanes. In 1920 and 1921 
its peace-time possibilities, were, for the first time, widely appreciated, and musical 
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programmes were broadcasted by electrical companies as part of their campaign to 
sell private radio equipment. Radiotelephony has become a very practicable 
means of relaying telephone messages to places where the population is too sparse 
to support a telephone system and to ships at sea. But radiotelephony is not 
applicable to the regular business of telephone companies in urban districts, because 
only a limited number of messages can be transmitted simultaneously without 
interference. 


72.—Wireless and Radio Stations in Operation in Canada, Mar. 31, 1923-1925. 


a 


Kind of Stations. 1923. 1924. 1925. 

Coast Stations (government-owned ).........+202 eer sees eet eneees : 32 oF 34 
Trand. Stationss., co co.ec sarc cos sie mnie oem ot ete cet ai tar ual opener eedcic ices Pisicisi- 1 1 
Direction Finding Stations (government-owned)...........--+.+++++ 4 7 vf 
Ship Stations (government-owned)........-++++++++++- Me ot eines 29 3 20 
Ship Stations (commercial)........ Bigot Bonbcoonlessotsan deaunoste 226 232 239 
Limited Coast Stations.........--0cecscenceeeeer sence essere ceccces 1 2 2 
Public Commercial Stations.............:.e eee reece et etter ees 6 7 14 
Private Commercial Stations...........-.+++ +e seen eee eect eres 44 55 57 
Private Commercial Broadeasting Stations.........-.++++++++++ee- §1 46 63 
Experimental Stations...............sseeeeet eect eee e ress ner et tees 57 46 44 
Amateur Experimental Stations............++2.5: see seeeee reste eeee 1,449 1,345 533 
‘Amateur Broadcasting Stations.............seeee reese reece ee ceees 8 22 iy 
Private Receiving Stations. ..........eceece cece rene esse ence eeeeres 9,956 31,609 91,996 
Radio Training Schools.........-..2:0cececececn cess ce seeeereeceees 18 14 11 
Radio Beacon Stations.........cseccece esses cee nereeeeecesecenes - 4 5 
Life Saving Stations,............cccccceeeeseer cee eeeeseeetetennees - 5 5 
Tiicensed aircraltis.\s.« «s.c apiece ov ies or coioie.ocaralovanaiaetnmeelokris ted raaerensas session - - 2 

UU) ee ae EO RMn Saoorocnnobbacode coe: doccead 11,882 33,456 93,048 


XI.—TELEPHONES. 


Telephone development in Canada dates from the year 1880, when the Bell 
Telephone Co. was incorporated by Act of Parliament. Although at this time all 
patents and lines were owned by the Canadian Telephone Co., they were dependent 
on the Bell Co., to which they sold out in 1882. By 1883 the first submarine 
telephone cable had been laid between Windsor and Detroit, and during the year 
the Bell Co. operated in Canada 4,400 rental-earning telephones, 44 exchanges and 
40 agencies, with 600 miles of long distance wire. It controlled development in all 
the provinces except British Columbia, where the greater part of the system has 
always been in the hands of the British Columbia Telephone Co., Ltd. 


With rapid growth of private companies in the Maritime Provinces, the lines 
of the Bell Co. were disposed of in 1888 to the Maritime Telegraph and Telephone 
Co. in Nova Scotia and to the New Brunswick Telephone Co. in New Brunswick, 
an interest in these corporations being retained under the terms of sale. A develop- 
ment of a different kind is seen in the three Prairie Provinces, where well organized 
systems were sold to the governments of Manitoba and Alberta in 1908 and to 
Saskatchewan in 1909. The lines in Ontario and Quebec are still largely owned by 
the Bell Telephone Co. 


Telephone Systems.—In all the provinces, besides the large telephone com- 
panies, are many smaller systems, both urban and rural, usually owned privately 
or co-operatively. The number of independent lines is particularly large in Sas- 
katchewan. The steady growth in the use of telephones is shown in Table 73, 
earticularly by the increase of 63,251 telephones in 1924, as compared with 1923. 
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For each 100 of population, there were 11-6 telephones in use during 1924, over 44 p.c. 
of the total being in Ontario. In this respect Canada ranks second among the 
countries for which such data are available. 


Government ownership of telephone lines has now had a 15 years’ trial in the 
three Prairie Provinces. Financial statistics of their various departments show a 
deficit in Manitoba of $967,819 for the year ending Nov. 30, 1923, reserves amount- 
ing to $2,051,157 in Saskatchewan for the year ending April 30, 1924, and a deficit 
in Alberta of $123,712 for the calendar year 1924. 


Telephone Statistics.—The following tables give figures illustrative of the 
use of telephones and the operations of telephone companies for 1924, the latest 
year available, and previous years. Certain statistics of radiotelephony are 
given on page 660. 


73.—Progress of Telephones in Canada, years ended June 30, 1911-1918 and Dec. 31, 


1919-1924. 

Oo. No. No. Tele- 

Capital- Cost of Revenue Operating] Salaries of Wire of of phones 

Yrs.} ization. property. nue: Jixpenses. and Com-| mileage.| Tele- Em- | per 100 

Wages. |panies phones. |ployees.} popula- 
tion 
$ $ $ $ $ No. | Miles. No. No. No. 
1911 | 40,043,982) 34,737,530]10,068, 220] 6,979,045} 915,636] 537] 687,728] 302,759 10,425} 4-2 
1912 | 46,276,852) 56,887, 799]12,273, 627] 9,094, 689 2,659, 642 683} 889,572] 370,884] 12,783 5-0 
1913 | 59,847,005) 69,214,971/14,879,278]11, 175,689] 6,839,399] 1,075/1,092,586 463,671] 12,867] 6-2 
1914 | 70,291,884] 80, 258,356]17,297, 269/12, 882,402] 8,250,253] 1,136/1,343, 090 521,144] 16,799} 6-8 
1915 | 74,284,991) 83,792, 583/17, 601, 673/12, 836,715] 8,357,029] 1,396]1, 452, 360 533,090} 15,072} 6-8 
1916 | 76,920,314] 88,520, 020]18,594, 268111, 147,201 7,852,719] 1,592]1,600,564| 548,421] 15,247 6:8 
1917 | 79,121,702} 94,469, 534/20, 122, 282112, 095, 426 8,882,593] 1,695]1, 708,202} 604,136) 16,490 7-4 
1918 | 85,274, 691/104, 368, 628/22, 753, 280]13, 644,518 10,410,807) 2,007]1, 848,467] 662,330] 17,336 8-0 
1919 100,587, 833/125, 017, 222}29, 401, 006]20, 081, 436 15,774,586) 2,219/2,105,240| 778,758] 20,491 9-2 
1920 |116, 689, 705}144, 560, 969/33, 473, 712128, 044, 401 17,294,405} 2,327/2,105,101] 856,266] 21,187 9-9 
1921 |132,537,771|158, 678, 229|36, 986, 913/30, 080, 035 19,000,422} 2,365/2,268,271) 902,090} 19,943] 10-3 
1922 |143, 802, 023]167, 332, 932/39, 559, 149/29, 966, 181 17,305,759] 2,387/2,396,805| 944,029] 19,321] 10-6 
1923 |152,673,022]179, 002, 152}42, 132, 959/32, 390,370 18, 182,429] 2,459/2,574,083/1,009,203) 21,002} 11-1 
1924 |160,015, 020/193, 884,378]44, 322, 598133, 615, 686 18, 293,284] 2,466/2,765,722/1,072,454| 21,685] 11-6 


Statistics of the number of telephone companies reporting to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics are given in Tables 74 and 75. Special attention may be 
drawn to the growth of co-operative companies. 


74.—Number of Telephone Companies in Canada, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1924. 


Provinces Govern-| Muni- | gtock. | Co-op-| Part- | Pri- | Total. 
y ment cipal. erative.|nership.} vate. 

Prince Edward Island................s000+- - 3 12 30 - ai 52 
RLM Cae coma yh tes cen. ok act = 5 22 204 0) 9 249 
ee PST OOS WMI. inp sab agSre smo volc goes - - 21 i) 1 4 35 
EE ee OE eae ae eee - 4 84 60 iat 37 196 
LEE Ty I Bek hia eas iil 6 le a a a a 2 127 317 67 40 65 618 
MMM Bins cat beak one inter va aa 1 9 4 13 1 9 37 
SECO Jah yond. Fw oka visit van'cin'e $x dle agers 3 1 3 23 1,184 - 2 1,213 
ese. add Feat (OE lt, vache Loo Actuate 1 1 9 37 1 q 53 
RSE COUTOAD AS 3 boss svieta ace vieinv'e hde ents ~ 1 i) 2 & 12 
ER ae. te Gee Roe eRe - - 1 - = 1 
2S he ee 5 153 502 | 1,606 63 137 2,466 
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”5.—Number of Telephone Companies in Canada, 1911-1924.1 


SSS ee 


Years Govern-| Muni- | gtock. | Co-op-| Part- | Pri- | Total 

; ment. | cipal. erative.|nership.| vate. 

WONT cred ogc overs o atotepneherersisiees lore Mebane leestolens = Bate 3 25 308 101 18 82 537 
5 kth Cpe Ae PR a hee ASO Ul a.coUL 3 25 368 133 31 113 683 
LO) Cie ee hres hor ES Seber CO osm fms 00 4 52 543 262 63 151 1,075 
1OU4. a. vas cokes Src cs aoe aa ee ere 4 58 611 297 48 118 1,136 
Ch ean Ar er onamicncacrmo Bono ac IaoSucT a 4 62 584 601 28 117 1,396 
NOU Gs. iss ies ccorcteere ote erat adie ees sarees oe oer erate 4 67 622 765 23 iii 1,592 
bE iby Ginn ae ee, Be IAE ES eM isa wide bo 5 73 645 841 17 114 1,695 
1918 2 iascin  evkas ewev tice ates Se ro Ceedelictetele otereuetev at een 5 74 735 1,085 12 96 2,007 
ik: kt ene Aer eee: SOR ctr Aino oicion acetals toc 5 89 666 1,346 18 95 2,219 
I'D RRS R RBG aEMD noe CODrsoracc aucH nomad ad. 5 88 647 1,495 9 83 2,327 
1 PA ee risers eC ON A DOONNS 5 103 614 1,544 if 92 2,365 
1022) od5 sccases < chee otatels nueva eateee et meteinie tae 5 117 693 1,474 - 98 2,387 
; CP en Re a AP Gh eorroooeoL 5 127 450 1,752 1 124 2,459 
O24. RSPR aires octets Ie AES fae 5 153 502 1,606 63 137 2,466 


1 The years 1911-1918 are from July 1 to June 30. Figures for 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924 are 
for the calendar years. 
In the two following tables, figures are shown giving the number of telephones 
in use, the mileage of wire and the number of employees of telephone companies, 
by provinces, for the year 1924, also for the Dominion, from 1911 to 1924. 


76.—Telephones in use, Mileage of Wire and Number of Employees, by Provinces, 
Dec. 31, 1924. 


Telephones in use. 

Provinces. Mileage Number of 
ae Riaencio! Total. of wire. | employees. 
| nm —————e 

No. No. No. Miles. No 
Prince Edward Island...............+-+- 1,936 3,501 5,437 5, 666 93 
Nowa Scotia en.< och een ete etn ote 24,403 14,095 38,498 70,781 865 
New Brunswick .¢2.. adacnn< celeste silos 16, 202 11,926 28,128 42,146 634 
Quebec see. see seers 157, 507 44,885 202,392 550,306 6,126 
Ontario 315,063 158,184 473,247 | 1,068,335 9, 603 
Manitoba 47,999 19,023 67,022 250,426 1,045 
Saskatchewan ; 12,202 86, 833 99,035 322,046 6331 
Alberta see: . cattoanene cee eee 35,063 32,267 67,330 248, 422 776 
British Columbia 79,978 11,199 91,177 207 , 034 1,907 
Viikoniin con cress etic setae otter - 188 188 560 3 
otal acca soaesceece cate 690,353 382,101 | 1,072,454 | 2,765,722 21,685 


Deen ee EE eee 


1 Exclusive of rural co-operative companies. 


77.—Telephones in use, Mileage of Wire and Number of Employees, 1911-1924." 


Telephones in use. 


Years. —_—___________—_—_——| Mileage Number of 
ee Ma guoka. Total. of wire. employees. 
No. No. No. Miles. No. 

TIC 0 US are aie 37 Rn 5 airuheiers eels GeO 174,994 127,765 302, 759 687, 782 10,425 
TOU REE coptc crs ccna ereietee tis one ohare ales ere ators 212,732 158, 152 370, 884 889 572 12,783 
WGN Bee ere pxcie eualagsrcyesecauss sleuth c (Asus. osbtetene el eienntalexeke 269, 843 193, 828 463, 671 1,092, 587 12,867 
NOTA Rian ioate te ctiat ot ois Nottie ociaieterscncmm: 310,166 210,978 521,144 | 1,343,090 16,799 
TOPS Ae crlccistehieawine satshorntanela cota eee 313, 225 219, 865 533,090 | 1,452,360 15,072 
UG ee patetteheco te stascteralssenl oiaiekeree aise Omiereecs iors 323,109 225,312 548, 421 1,600,564 15, 247 
LOR Titemetcen crate tote tata taee Mictereoe eesseik 8 ssereises, 352,770 251,366 604,136 | 1,708,203 16,490 
OE sae sed nce tte cn OB RIGS 6 ETN OOO one 384, 687 277,643 |- 662,330 | 1,848,466 17,336 
LOLG ceiten tere yelts achotaeis tee teselatotarsteissarei oie ake 474, 541 304,217 778,758 2,105,240 20,491 
OPT a 79 Pus dy die ce Seis SREY OARS 524,593 331,673 856,266 | 2,105,101 21,187 
b ODD ae seine eames | Sco C OS OREO D rae 567,831 334, 259 902,090 | 2,268,271 19,943 
DOD oe cata tracer sie cteveisialahsts;srsimheuscevera\stsssteLshe Sie 7s 601, 801 342,228 944,029 2,396, 805 19,321 
LG 23sec tee stole ccs Saas onesies 2 2 1,009,203 | 2,574,083 21,002 
LQ QA oe Plesacerern Me meetveiean atteloatetavece ecreialoeee 690, 353 382,101 }| 1,072,454 | 2,765,722 21,685 


1 See note to Table 75. 2 Not available. 
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Financial statistics of Canadian telephone companies are given in Tables 78 
and 79 below. 


78.—Financial Statistics of Telephone Companies, by Provinces, for the calendar 


year 1924, 
Cost of : 
4 propert Salaries ; Net 
Provinces. Capital | Funded and . and Gross | Operating operating 
stock. debt. equip- wages. | revenue. | expenses. | revenue. 
ment. 

; $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 431, 753 611, 885 790,281 43,748 151,738 101, 816 49,922 
Nowa scobiae : Mes: Soe: 3, 609,889} 2,548,738] 6,790,811 621,924| 1,544,696) 1,047, 632 497,064 
New Brunswick.............. 3,046, 904 39,478] 3,398, 128 455,926] 1,136,545 891, 600 244,945 
REN IODE een nw oe aides cette ai 48,457, 925/17, 990, 500/93, 737,984! 4,908, 804/25, 693, 109]18, 168,723] 7,524,386 
Oniarie te MORES. GRSt ke). 2,129,120) 2,305,853] 8,138,277) 7,728,654] 2,069,631] 1,785, 685 283 , 946 
MA RUEOD Ager 05 ais «2 ate 6 <0 6ya 27, 645/18, 669, 119]18, 782, 664) 1,463,788] 3,189,409) 3,115,539 73,870 
DASKALCHCWAN eee scs sts ae fees 801, 599/26, 405, 683/27,327,951] 709,0562) 3,766,843] 3,093,707 673,136 
PSS ee ee, eee 85, 476/25, 331, 770/21, 803,000] 1,135,952) 3,012,084] 3,015,546 - 3,462 
Brivsh Columbia... c.cces so. 5,142,822) 2,313, 861/13, 059, 202] 1,219,603] 3,739,043] 2,386,550] 1,352,493 
BTL 81 bs ae tee a he ee 2 65,000 - 56, 080 5,779 19,500 8,888 10,612 

otal. >. shee. 63,798, 133/96, 216, 887|193,884,378]18, 293, 234/44, 322, 598133, 615, 686/10, 706, 912 


1 As the head office of the Bell Telephone Company is situated in Montreal, its very large business 
is necessarily credited to Quebec, though largely transacted outside of that province. 
2 Exclusive of rural co-operative companies. 


79. Financial Statistics of Canadian Telephone Companies for the years 1912-1924,1 


Cost of 
Capital Funded property Salaries Gross Operating Net. 
Years. stock. debt. and equip- and revenue. expenses. operating 
ment. wages. revenue. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
21,533,605] 24,743,247] 56,887,799] 2,659,642} 12,273,627) 9,094,689} 3,178,938 
26,590,501] 33,256,503} 69,214,971] 6,839,309] 14,897,278) 11,175,689) 3,721,589 
28,644,340) 41,647,554) 80,258,356] 8,250,253] 17,297,269] 12,882,402} 4,414,867 
28,947,122} 45,337,869] 83,792,583} 8,357,029] 17,601,673) 12,836,715} 6,764,958 
29,416,956] 47,503,358] 88,520,021) 7,852,719) 18,594,268) 11,147,201) 7,447,067 
29,476,367] 49,645,335) 94,469,534) 8,882,593] 20,122,282) 12,095,426) 8,026,856 
29,803,090} 55,471,601] 104,368,627} 10,410,807) 22,753,280) 138,644,524) 9,108,756 
35,227,233} 65,360,600) 125,017,222) 15,774,586) 29,401,006) 20,081,436) 9,319,570 
36,149,838] 80,539,367} 144,560,969) 17,294,405} 33,473,712) 28,044,401) 5,429,311 
42,194,426] 90,343,345) 158,678,229) 19,000,422) 36,986,913] 30,080,035) 6,906,878 
48,968,198} 94,833,825) 167,332,932) 17,305,759) 39,559,149] 29,966,181) 9,592,968 
57,366,675} 95,306,347] 179,002,152) 18,182,429) 42,132,959] 32,390,370) 10,266, 285 
63,798,133] 96,216,887] 193,881,378] 18,293,234] 44,322,598! 33,615,686]. 10,706,912 


1 Figures for the years 1912-1918 are from July 1 to June 30; those for 1919-1924 are for the years Jan. 1 
to Dec. 31. 


XII.—THE POST OFFICE 


Historical.—A postal service was established between Montreal and Quebec 
as early as 1721, official messengers and other travellers making a practice of carrying 
letters for private persons. When Canada came under British rule, the Post Office 
was placed on a settled footing by Benjamin Franklin, then Deputy Postmaster- 
General for the American colonies, who visited Canada in 1763, opened post offices 
at Quebec, Montreal and Three Rivers, and also established courier communication 
between Montreal and New York. Since 1755 Halifax had had a post office and 
direct postal communication with Great Britain. 

As a consequence of the American Revolution and the resulting isolation of 
Canada from Nova Scotia, the first exclusively Canadian postal service, a monthly 
courier route from Halifax to Quebec, was established in 1788, involving a seven 
weeks’ trip and expenses of about £200, of which only one-third was met by postal 
charges. Up to 1804 the postal facilities of Upper Canada consisted of one regular 
trip by courier each winter with whatever mail might reach Montreal during the 
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Season of navigation. Charges were necessarily high, $1.12 being paid on ordinary 
letters from London to Toronto via Halifax. 

The first post office in Toronto was opened about 1800. By 1816 there were 
19 offices in the two Canadas, and in 1827 this number had increased to 114. At this 
time the system consisted primarily of a trunk line of communication between Hali- 
fax, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto and Amherstburg, over which couriers travelled at 
varying intervals. Branching off this line were routes to Sorel, Sherbrooke, St. 
Johns, Hull, Hawkesbury, Perth and Richmond, with most deliveries made once or 
twice a week. 

Hitherto the Post Office had been under the control of the Imperial Depart- 
ment, but considerable agitation resulted in the service being transferred on April 
6, 1851, to the several provinces. Only enough mutual control was maintained to 
insure the continuance of Imperial and intercolonial relations. The provinces had 
complete jurisdiction over the establishment and maintenance of systems and rates. 

At Confederation the provincial systems were transferred to the Dominion. 
The Post Office Act of 1867 established a service throughout Canada. The domestic 
rate on letters was reduced from 5 to 8 cents per half-ounce, and in 1870 the rates to 
the United States and Great Britain were reduced from 10 to 6 cents and from 123 
to 6 cents respectively per half-ounce. In 1875 a convention between Canada and 
the United States reduced postal rates between the countries to the domestic level. 
In 1878, on the admission of Canada to the Postal Union, letter postage to the 
countries of the Postal Union was reduced to 5 cents per half-ounce. After a con- 
ference in 1897, Imperial penny postage (2 cents per half-ounce) was established 
on Dec. 25, 1898, while the domestic rate was reduced from 3 to 2 cents per ounce. 
These rates were maintained until 1915, when a 1-cent war tax, still in force, was 
imposed on all 2-cent letters, on post cards and postal notes. Recently the rate to 
Great Britain has been increased to 4 cents an ounce (3 cents on succeeding 
ounces) while that to Postal Union countries, previously raised to 10 cents and 5 
cents on first and succeeding ounces, is now 8 and 4 cents respectively. 

The Post Office Department is administered by the Postmaster-General. 
Besides the several administrative branches within the Department, the Dominion 
is divided into 15 districts, each in charge of a Post Office Inspector. The Canadian 
system embraces a territory more extensive than that served by any other systems 
except those of the United States and Russia, the sparsity of population and the 
comparative lack of development making inevitable a peculiarly difficult and expen- 
sive service. 

Rural Mail Delivery.—A system of rural mail delivery was inaugurated in 
Canada on Oct. 10, 1908, limited at that time to existing stage routes, persons 
residing on such routes being entitled to have mail boxes put up in which the mail 
carrier was to deposit mail matter and from which he was to collect mail matter 
and carry it to the post office. As a consequence of the public approval of this 
scheme, new regulations, taking effect on April 1, 1912, made all persons residing 
in rural districts along and contiguous to well-defined main thoroughfares of one 
mile and upwards eligible to receive their mail in this manner, while couriers of 
rural mail routes were also required to sell postage stamps and take applications 
for and accept money, money orders and postal notes. The result has been an 
increase in the number of rural routes from approximately 900 in 1912 to 3,772 in 
1924, having 201,392 mail boxes as against approximately 25,000 in 1912. The 
establishment of these routes has been an important factor in the recent amelioration 
of the conditions of Canadian rural life. 
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Statistics.—Tables 80 to 82 show the number of post offices in operation in 
Canada in 1924, gross revenue in all offices collecting $10,000 and upwards, and 
the revenue and expenditure of the department since 1890. 


80.—Number of Post Offices in Operation in the several Provinces of Canada, 
Mar. 31, 1924. 


In Estab- In 
Provinces. Operation lished Closed | Operation 
Mar. 31, during during Mar. 31, 
1923. Year. Year. 1924, 

ba Ta GRC TS ESAs ee Rn i ope ee 133 - ze 131 
NeymiScotia eet 28 oo: Scncacs ac deu Ne Sige eee os ities 1,836 15 ae 1,819 
1,139 15 23 1,131 
2,325 66 25 2,366 
2 5D08 58 38 2,597 
803 24 11 816 
1,403 38 33 1,408 
1,194 39 18 1215 
849 36 30 855 
MO OTAGO Ye rt wha ans icliviSe o/s calor oh lng xs 2 oo Mec 20 - 1 19 
INGEEWweSsh DeErilOries..... 55.00 ekee eee =. RE es A 9 4 - 13 
PG AU See ce tas cases st een cs cee 12,288 295 213 12,370 


81.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting $10,000 and upwards, 
for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1923 and 1924. 


Name of Post Office. 1923. 1924, Name of Post Office. 1923. 1924, 

P. E. Island. $ $ Quebec. $ $ 
Charlottetown........... 62,245 64,040 NIC biCOutimt. sesc ce sconce 23,424 18,584 
SSMIMMOTSICO. oe on cox os bs 19,704 PST SOG A MGOsdICOOle | oat ask occas 11,458 12,799 

——————_—_—_—]—_—_—| Drummondville East..... 10,591 11,189 
Total for Province...... 152, 464 156,360 | Warnnany. © tou. ss... ses: 10,494 10, 266 
———_—_—__—_ |————__ Granby.................. 16,479 17,174 

Nova Scotia. Te hod SO ae eee Se 28,181 26, 633 
SUI MORAiss ator ves caus 42,632 Ae S20 I ad OUEEEO... hens Senias «csi 19,641 19,662 
ATS OUIS © arg Sins 65s s 3 13, 923 These 2G BEG Bivens) a ee mega oe 11,677 11,148 
Bridgewater.............. 16, 144 POROUS i MeO g ye eee ners + oes 11,608 10,495 
TPA MOU, ane are < se f= 13, 668 ES Glo MON ETeaIL Ae got ck. al sjataeie 3,680,397 3,683,861 
ELC RE Sg ope 17,659 BESO EQUEDCO oe 35 Ue on pias. ae vine 523,026 549,772 
PSRs eee ae ey ream 426,506 AD 200 RIGHIMONG ©. ean ceas «aes 11,449 i132 
ACCULSING 92 cae artes ot: 20,764 202285 Mt RAMOUSKT. 2. sor, oone- a crocs 14,357 14,292 
Pamenbure.. ees sees 11,836 11,777 || Ste. Agathe des Monts.... 10,412 9,345. 
New Glasgow............ 35,607 BLO8e NW Ses ELV BCINENO.. 064s 0. + oie - 34,414 33,755 
North Sydney........... 19,973 20200) Sie JOUNS 4+ coeee ean ve ao 3 21,9305 22,814 
aGieHe J os sedate aces bs 13, 662 15,133 || Shawinigan Falls......... 21,313 23,180 
Springhill 10,598 12,304 || Sherbrooke. .....5..-6.s. 111,969 112,379 
Stellarton 10, 203 TUM GarllssOrehe.. fet ce caictar oeeiac ecole > 11,252 12,481 
LECT ee a ae ee a 69,835 75,157 || Thetford Mines........... 13,849 14,132 
Sydney Mines............ 10,547 10,805 || Three Rivers.....¢....56: 59,238 60,602 
BECHEO Pcs 2.1. ect: 51,908 53,916 |] Valleyfield............... 13,791 14,257 
sts Foy al es a ae ae 18,478 18,215 ||) Vaetoriaville .cirs onc. cones 15,755 16,029 
NENG So cc sack chins os 13,817 13,035 
CELIBOMIELY a dae saci eos 26, 862 25,254 || Total for Province...... 6,114,013 | 6,165,190 

Total for Province...... 1,343,000 | 1,357,515 Ontario. 

—_—__—__—_—_—_|——__—_——_ Almonte................- 10,069 9,830 
New Brunswick. RMIPCIOr ssc cee gesscses 15,901 16,126 
cto 5 eee ee 12,527 13,644 | Aureraccs: 5. cancer ada 17,773 17,691 
Campbeliton............. 21,169 21,673 || Aylmer West..........-.- 16, 234 14,779 
Chatham 13,690 12450" ||| Bartie & wenctan ta 2 sae. 27,790 28, 226 
Edmundston.. 14,031 Tonced Ul SIOUCTILG, J. arr. osces ce = 56,332 58,123 
Fredericton 64,301 67,331 || Bowmanville............. 14,524 14,192 
ES AE ae ee 375,551 390,747 || Bracebridge.............- 13,557 13,168 
DIPWRBBULOS | casio wore ses0.6s 13,296 12 687 Wi Bxammptones cose ces sacs: 25,100 25,547 
Us oh ea eee 295,789 293,467 || Brantford.............-+- 152,271 154,528 
St. Stephen, 0.0.0. 00-+- 20, 289 20,499 || Bridgeburg.............-- 20,499 23,759 
RAGE VNC, oop. cn ncescens 16,210 10,944 fl Brogtrvillec ccc. xe. .eseee 52,509 ern 

oe eee Ts 16,500 15,824 |] Burlington..............- 10,172 9,58 
WUGANGLOGE 5.0.0 505 e050 0s 20,259 20,258 || Campbellford..........-- 11,124 11,653 
—__—__— Carleton Place..........+ See ge 

C a Tk ou Sede es kee e ’ 3] ’ 

toe eget Ge Rca snedl Eiaaailaad 9 2 ee ae 26,087 | 28,615 
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81.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting $10,000 and upwards, for 
the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1923 and 1924—continued. 


Name of Post Office. 


Ontario—con. 


Cobourg; easa.se arenes 


Dundas he hayavaurenabeette sien 


PORLUS 22 shales naieinarsisietele He 


Galt .02 o 7 Rscee eee 
Gananoque-wn niece see 
Georgetown esse tee 
Goderich. 29) see 
GTIMSDY..2 dere aes eee 
Guelp hives cae ae see 
(elanley burysee senescent 
lain tio) Woncanegnoacdtas 
eTanovientsfeer. cee ener 


IETespeleny ttt toeteease 
Ingersoll. ce eee 


IKCnOr an. meet eee eee 


Lindsay... 
Listowel. . 


Napanee 


New Toronto... ce. ore cs. 
Niagara Falls............ 
ING@reaH MISE AV naasemheacoouc 
Oakville Ris. es Sree mee Ye 


APIS) Ma te ee 
era ONC ano agen a 
Membroke parece oe 
IPorthnrera seas at 


Picton, eee eee tee oe 


Por HOP seat escisieate 
rescott: wacces sas okt 


St. Mary’s. 
St. Thomas. 
Samia 


Se igen 


Sudbury 


1923. 


49,932 


SUPATIO TING fete aye eiosovete se tans rales 


Wallaceburg.<ssvseitn% 
Waterlooss inc ioryawii-cbias 
Wellandteyare iteycratcereetne 


Nish tao iceweaneecs ceenerae 
WOOGStOGL Bae -cersrarfertesratel: 


Total for Province...... 


Manitoba. 
iBrandone noche see 
Dauphine <haceineit cesine 
IMisimed Og aint teeadentaneras 
INCODA Wai ince eines eerie 


Valitse ne SES eres 


Total for Province...... 
Saskatchewan. 
PACMAN EN 46 Saw Oe ONE EOIN 
Battletord cc ces veces 
HIStO VAN Is « vaviaieisebepere ores 
Diloydiminster: J.) css <0 


Maple: Creek. c-csasasccan™ 
IGT) 4 sa oocbe ab ceaen sae 


RS oN Det se rwjerare ercioversincstat 


Weyburn ae nares sisters yates 
MOrKton x. veut ime cite 


Total for Province...... 


Alberta. 


Macleodt.:4 fu eotneptareaters 


British Columbia. 
Chilliwack # eee ea. cae 
Cranbrook... SEO OTTO ac 6 


1923. 1924, 
$ $ 

14,853 15,691 
15,469 15,000 
29,230 34, 226 
5,798,015 | 6,104,784 
20,483 19,840 
12,178 11,761 
13,981 13,704 
30,490 34,977 
44,848 46,772 
18,249 19,026 
13,184 13,608 
298,296 327,918 
12,630 12,194 
58,446 57,804 
12,947,126 | 13,341,218 
114,300 111,692 
24,301 23, 667 
10,276 9,470 
12,575 11,948 
38,430 35,336 
10,183 10,090 
9,177 10,938 
2,996,650 | 2,985,057 
3,767,130 | 3,709,143 
10,007 10,126 
10,076 9,737 
19,449 19,497 
13,050 12,819 
10,501 10,807 
10, 907 10,611 
13,489 13,031 
13,596 14,019 
138,765 138,839 
10,922 10,172 
26,351 26,442 
49,252 47,907 
707,091 712,012 
262,719 267,250 
13,155 12,454 
34,400 33,616 
31,691 31,461 
37,500 36,651 
2,634,202 | 2,604,136 
16,242 16,529 
547,751 547,800 
16,071 14,789 
19,831 18,190 
460, 150 455,256 
13,186 11,623 
72,945 71,977 
10,365 9,370 
51,457 47,146 
19,310 18,018 
10,526 10,250 
10,412 9,894 
15,009 12,988 
2,042,463 | 2,005,500 
16,542 15,745 
19,823 21,008 
16,906 18,178 
18,810 18,572 
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81.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting $10,000 and upwards, for 
«the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1923 and 1924—concluded. 


Name of Post Office. 1923. 1924, Name of Post Office. 1923. 1924. 
British Columbia— $ $ Yukon. $ $ 
concluded. 
GRTIOODS or she sls doe 32,207 31,795 || Total for Yukon....... 14,076 14,044 
Selo s: nator es be a 22,003 19,970 ee 
INA AIMO cy cat adt cee na.e2.0 29,614 29, 837 SUMMARY, 
BVelsonoN,/F 2 edie. 55th 43, 236 42,691 
New Westminster........ 69,032 Ws 6940 Pee sland se csce ae abe 152,461 156,769 
North Vancouver......... 15,918 15,996 || Nova Scotia............. 1,348,000 | 1,357,515 
PRSTROTOD tye toedy Sydnee 20,500 18,448 || New Brunswick.......... 1,213,039 1,237,831 
Prince George............ 9,032 LO Viel Quebec. wes cesiyate ke On Le lo 6,165,190 
Princes Mupertocse)se. fie 33,107 COM 2a lit ORtATIO +8) cae eres 12,947,126 | 13,341,218 
FROVEISEOKC 4. oe a .cis 0 stave 13,505 13,971 Manito baaicn oh, ys a0 deter 3,767,130 | 3,709,143 
Recah eee oerte 13,281 13,517 |i Saskatchewan............ 2,634, 202 2,604,136 
WADCOWVER by... 35 ee eke 1,085,421 baliO7- 2048 fAdb erta ass. rey. ence eee 2,042,463 2,005,500 
(MROLTIOT Se cre ber Eanes 82,295 30,417 || British Columbia........ 2,300, 811 2,327,985 
Wablenig [Aer sate es s 269, 222 CROSS TASES | EN GTH <0) 7 ees ee Ir 14,076 14,044 
Total for Province......| 2,300,811 | 2,327,985 Mota eres t cee. 32,528,321 | 32,919,331 


82.—Revenue and Expenditure of the Post Office Department for the quinquennia 
years 1890-1910, and for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-1925. 


Nore.—For all other years since 1868, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 288. 


Fiscal Years. se | co Deficit. Surplus. 
$ $ $ $ 
LEN sey gh eNOS IRS CE TAS PESOS EIT SOTO 2,357,389| 3,074,470] 717,081 - 
SG ae ers ye eee ree SPORE SCOR NTS Tre Ee sie ate 2,792,790) 3,593,647) 800,857 - 
TOT Te, a Siang Asc ESC ce ACES Rio eae eS 3,183,984] 3,645,646] 461,662 - 
PON eae St Sea OT TR Shes SF Len a 5,125,373| 4,634,528 - 490,845 
LULU Me Stn ae Ree Aone ee, PRS 7,958,547| 7,215,337 - 743,210 
OLIN. «ci Wie sec: pcs bs OE Os Brea op eee 9,146,952! 7,954,228 -| 1,192,729 
OLIN, ls Aoki dati Rete ste b Se ee Rex eae o> 10,482,255] 9,172,035 - | 1,310,220 
LANGE UP 2) SEE ER ot ee 12,060,476} 10,882,805 ee neire caval! 
DOLL pete oie. os Csi knee eta ce en 12,956,216} 12,822,058 - 134,158 
CUS Rae Se, Io Soe a RO a 13,046,650] 15,961,191] 2,914,541 - 
BOER IM 5.4, So ts sate Maat hes ae ecu ee.. 18,858,410} 16,009,139 -| 2,849,271 
EME Bt Ge ER Be oe Me RR ie ca a AR Ry i 20,902,384] 16,300,579 -| 4,601,805 
SR EOe Ae SEEN, OR MT. Sobers Me ea Rea, ch reantinee es: 21,345,394] 18,046,558 -]| 3,298,836 
ELS SA Bi aes ee ne a oa, ae 21,602,713] 19,273,584 -| 2,329,129 
TT Cane ore TEST Sr ROE EOE ECR soca 24,449,917| 20,774,385 -| 38,675,532 
RR 5 ah peereindiig weenie ae eR ot ae 26,331,119] 24,661, 262 -| 1,669,857 
NN a oe IEE chan) on artes colar Pe aaa Sen OE eke 26,554,538} 28,121,425] 1,566,887 - 
ERE AR ree ae Se Rse ati niet. dod SLs eee 29,262,233] 27,794,502 - 1,467,781 
EE os Gye Ge EE a Oy See ere 29,100,492] 28,305,937 - 794,555 


Pe eee rere rs ot naw pie Rcviae nee eraet 28,581,993] 29,873,802) 1,291,809 a 
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Auxiliary Services.—The auxiliary postal services—the issuing of money 
orders (including postal notes) and the facilities offered by the Post Office savings 
banks—have expanded enormously since Confederation. In 1868, for example, 
there were 515 money order offices in operation, issuing orders to an amount of 
$3,342,574, In 1924 the number of offices had increased to 5,471, while the value 
of orders issued was more than 40 times as large as in the earlier year. In the 
following tables, illustrating the use of money orders and postal notes, it will also 
be noticed that the large number of 12,561,490 money orders, representing a value 
of $159,855,115, were issued during the year. The number of postal notes received 
and paid was 5,806,129, with a value of $12,657,725. It may be added that postal 
notes are issued payable to bearer and are in general use for the transfer of small 
sums, while money orders,.on the other hand, are payable to order at a designated 
post office. Statistical tables showing the operation of the Post Office savings 
banks and the Dominion Government savings banks are included in the section 
on Finance. 


83.— Operation of the Money Order System in Canada, fiscal years ended June 30° 
1901-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-1925. 


Norz.—For 1868 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 289. 
SSS ee 


Payabl fer 
“ ayable in of orders 
Fiscal Years. - issued in eaeutad re in other 
Canada. C Sia Other countries, 
Canada countries. bare hee 3 a 
No $ $ $ $ 

LOOQUAE cine crenidncce «eine ee eee 1,151,024 17,956, 258 14,324, 289 3,631,969 2,592,845 
1902.2 .dteis aan. ho Non Oe 1,446,129 23,549, 402 18,423,035 5,126,367 3,575, 803 
UU E Sei ete EN ae eee vai 1,668,705 26, 868, 202 20,761,078 6,107,124 4,604,528 
1904 pie eabe (cine laos ‘eve aiinyeis 31 Ca 1,869, 233 29,652,811 21,706,474 7,946,837 §,197,122 
TODOS ceteris ate <<. 1,924,130 32,349,476 23,410,485 8,938,991 5,602,257 
1906. ATO a CORDS ARE Hes 2,178,549 37,355,673 26,133,565 11,222,108 6,533,201 
ASO 7 (Ola OSs) eee eee 1,845,278 32,160,098 21,958,855 10,201, 243 5,393, 042 
1908 eleteyslabeYo. a Soeuepecnersiete ee Ee 2,990,691 49,974, 007 31,836,629 18,147,378 7,933,361 
T9009 eatin cede ete ee 3,596,299 52,627,770 36,577,552 16,050,218 7,794,751 
SU ae SAO cen ee oe 4,178,752 60, 967, 162 41,595,205 19,371,957 8,048,467 
xh Paes ma res, eee eae 5 Se OP Nt 4,840,896 70,614, 862 45,451,425 25,163,437 8,664,557 
LOL ZU, Secsiseiicicance ee eae 5,777, 757 84,065,891 52,568,433 31,497,458 8,712,667 
LOIS Senet ia cote ee 6,866,563 101,153, 272 61,324,030 39,829, 242 9,081,627 
LAS See Nee en 7,227,964 109,500,670 66,113,221 43,387,449 9,807,313 
LOLS eee eam oncteee 6,990,813 89,957, 906 64,723,941 25,233,965 9,707,383 
LONG TE Sacha cs see oe vO biG) 94,469,871 75,781,582 18,688, 289 9,868,137 
LOM Peet ecco tee aae ee eee 8,698,502 119,695,535 97, 263,961 22,431,574 9,704,610 
LONG Sete chats, Rossi oars cue ee 9,919,665 142,959, 167 116,764,491 26,194,676 9,385,627 
LOO Sees eta en te eek ee 9,100, 707 142,375,809 116,646,096 25,729,713 10,351,021 
DODO NI arene ocr ok, se 9,947,018 159, 224, 937 135,201,816 24,023,121 10,050,361 
LOA Oa ee ie tee ies 11,013, 167 173,523,322 155, 916, 232 17,607,090 6,680,971 
MPP ie ee Sea IaRS By eee 10,031,198 139,914, 186 124,316,726 15,597,460 5,515,069 
FS i ee ae ae ie 11,098, 222 143,055,120 126,617,350 16,437,770 8,986, 041 
DE, aie ae oO EES op eres 12,561,490 159,855,115 141,620,372 18, 234, 743 13,508,396 
LORD Serene nots hes daee Sis ee 13,435,448 163,519,320 145,769,761 17,749, 559 13,957, 613 
ee ae a eg ee ee 


Attention may be drawn to the discrepancy between the value of orders issued 
in Canada and payable in other countries and those issued elsewhere payable in 
Canada. The difference (about $4,726,000 in 1924 and almost $34,000,000 in 1914) 
represents to a large extent remittances made by immigrants and to travellers in 
foreign countries. It is an indication, at least, of the large amounts sent out from 
Canada, and is an essential figure in the computation of our balance of trade. 
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84.—Money Orders, by Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1920-1924. 


Provinces. 1920. 1921, 1922, 1923. 1924, 
No No No. N N 
Money order offices in— : a 
WADARS lt Ls Re upto Rees: 5,106 5,197 5,266 5,337 5,472 
Prince Edward Island................. 53 62 63 64 64 
VGA COUIS ce we od cisis,e strate tina oes 342 344 360 366 366 
Nee URIS WIC Kernce o otra erat, te eae sous 232 238 247 251 256 
QNEDOC. Sie eee eS aoe kere Sat ncee bend 1,093 1,111 1,126 1,134 1,178 
OREO ace teos 2 aj awiarevere wa areeein’'s 1,507 1,520 1,513 1,521 15555 
MARLO DA caer tants aa detracts & aie ewes 340 344 353 358 367 
PHASE AGCHOW SUR fete. srerctanciarocasee.cre marcinrors ats 636 650 656 676 696 
PAI DOBUA; Aeccte catins oi + GATE GIS < « Cee ee = 476 490 508 520 529 
racist: COME NA 5 auras cee eters s 422 433 436 442 456 
SV ADCOMY DOrrytOny. cata srausyeraeisronns copra ems « 5 5 4 5 5 
Money orders issued in— No. No. No. No. No. 
CERIUADR Petre age aia Sore fo Cees 9,947,018 | 11,013,167 | 10,031,198 | 11,098,222 12,561, 490 
Prince Pdward Island 322) 20.02.0322. 2 52,195 59,098 56,780 68, 255 84,639 
GOV a SCOGIE A tLe te ee et tare 2 652,649 756,168 706,161 787,787 865, 954 
BS 724 eal BSH Sip 1 8). SCRE ae Re 342,868 428,648 390,186 433,345 495, 285 
Quebees Fale B25. 3th. SO RE? 1,247,392 1,374,724 1,193,490 1,334,448 1,618,558 
POCA oe eee ee 3,086,535 3,658,178 3,073,193 3,354, 982 3,809, 106 
WEAN TLOD Het olcrad 5s lans conceals ase here sat 779,379 815,550 763,640 831,315 883,641 
RISE EG EES Oy AN Seen tons oncepererionatanes ae otstae onset one 1,762,494 1,804,563 1,804,767 2,056, 272 2,274,027 
I DOTEA SS 5st ao SOG « sae's 23 eee - 1,176,999 1,245,872 1,210,397 1,315,094 1,511,045 
EBS wants) iq O70) (N10) 8). eee pemere spy PCIe ere 840,874 865, 054 826,819 909, 953 1,011,514 
PNA Mie OFTIVOEY acietessg dared pce varerke 2 5,633 5,312 5,765 6,771 Pie i pal 
Receipts for money orders issued in— $ $ $ $ $ 
ANIA R Ls 2, SESE Bee Saeed 159, 224,937 |173,523,322 | 139,914,186 | 143,055,120 | 159,855,115 
Prince Edward Island..............6.- 837,384 890,038 770,936 886,337 1,054,771 
IVEY COLE che tetera ss cae Seine eects 10,326,440 | 11,241,946 8,996,905 9,366,417 10, 200,072 


5,679,866 | 6,725,201 | 5,385,442 | 5,389,834 6,065, 231 
19,135,849 | 20,982,946 | 16,106,847 | 16,654,927 | 19,798,941 
47,127,150 | 54,348,199 | 42,125,653 | 41,392,830 | 46,398,064 
13,151,959 | 13,727,900 | 10,495,309 | 10,798,013 | 10,665,567 
28,592,371 | 29,144,606 | 25,991,164 | 28,728,569 | 31,253,787 
18,532,956 | 20,173,523 | 17,416,395 | 16,956,761 | 20,110,713 
15,696,988 | 16,146,385 | 12,489,834 | 12,716,153 | 14,126,848 


143,974 142,578 135,701 165,279 181,121 
No. No. No. No. No. 
9,104,136 | 9,864,184 | 9,080,463 | 10,111,820 | 11,578,276 
Prince Edward Island................. 33, 787 36,599 32,566 33,449 41,908 


NOR DCOUIR Te Os Seb ins aegia've Berle adlleie 288,529 419,594 391,347 458,093 528,579 
ick.... 704,072 645,812 740,939 842,453 

1,057,289 918,941 968,650 1,134,829 
3,551,679 | 3,209,381 | 3,605,808 4,168,751 
1,790,933 | 2,055,452 | 2,290,874 2,564,358 
929,641 | 1,018,055 | 1,118,384) 1,236,488 


971,594 405,821 440,270 566,479 
401,910 407,276 454,459 493,349 
873 812 894 1,087 
$ $ $ $ 
CRMMER orn ish coe Pele ee oo aa see ets +0 146,405,784 | 162,992,196 | 130,593,935 | 135,274,776) 155,336,773 
713 , 292 800,594 661,531 657,391 858,547 


5,616,039 | 6,764,328 | 5,647,534 | 6,214,219 | 7,418,506 
3'955,777 | 10,415,372 | 8,268,419 | 8,826,768 | 10,342,846 
17/208,557 | 22/998,684 | 15,293,200 | 13,893,894 | 16,882,151 
53,250,399 | 52,562,211 | 42,445,288 | 44,452,751 | 51,335,317 
32° 092,104 | 31,633,328 | 27,765,545 | 29,520,452 | 32,463,883 
16,668,206 | 18,303,344 | 14457,674 | 15,130,063 | 16,680,225 
8,328,840 | 10,368,069 | 8,143,525 | 8,271,784 | 10,236,994 
British Columbia..............+0s000-- 8.548.570 | 9.128.855 | 7,894,752 | 8,285,618 | 9,093,304 
Yukon Territory...........cccecceeseee 26,000 17,411 16,457 | 21/828 25,000 
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85.—Numbers and Values of Postal Notes, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1919-1924. 


Values. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 
$ No No No. No No 
0.20 166,078} 144,084] 158,108} 178,210) 165,622 
0.25 275,214] 227,789] 281,679) 340,718) 242,477 
Ons0e 204,429) 175,564] 190,364] 208,251) 215,742 
0.40 229,954] . 240,085} 225,044] 210,129) 219,406 
0.50 409,967| 389,935] 425,943] 465,787) 394,578 
0.60 220,006} 226,510} 213,320) 201,455) 203,687 
0.70 131,031} 146,247} 124,558} 108,925} 109,292 
0.75 188,561] 173,389 190,413} 206,883] 190,787 
0.80 189,654] 196,695} 175,443) 171,749] 172,928 
0.90 191,881} 208,922] 186,400) 179,231 184,015 
1.00 851,118) 864,275} 887,437] 1,006,036] 891,216 
1.50 433,896] 467,034] 393,725] 386,663] 360,476 
2.00 603,156} 619,726] 578,353) 607,115} 609,269 
2.50 277,871] 277,796] 240,269) 239,930) 250,261 
3.00 421,983] 452,632} 419,969} 425,173] 448,917 
4.00 278,762; 317,232} 293,936} 290,896) 311,002 
5.00 479,251] 499,089] 477,460] 492,080] 539,877 
10.00 277,806] 300,787} 266,953) 270,063] 296,577 
Total notes received é 5,830,118] 5,927,791] 5,679,374] 5,984,239] 5,806,129 
Total value, including postage stamps 
Eybib <cle Ean WRENS lela, ancusnnonace $ |12,368,069]12, 122, 720}12, 792, 855}11,827, 896/12, 179, 920)12, 657, 724 
Commission received.............++- $ 131,913] 127,964) 132,393] 124,957} 130,545} 135,353 
Postal notes issued to postmasters...No.] 6,094,255] 5,901,171] 5,902,035] 5,580,475] 6,143,040) 5,747,410 
Value of notes issued...........-+-- $ 112,548, 384112, 304, 949/13, 026, 166111, 598, 881112, 696, 889/12,570,690 
86.—Issue of Postage Stamps, etc., fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1923 and 1924. 
Issue 1923. Issue 1924, 
Denominations. eee 
Number. Value. Number. Value. 
$ $ 

| RR en nent. SH. A Rene AAG eiie 245,663,900 2,456,639 | 241,276,499 2,412,765 
Delis wosalince.d alahe’oceratanacaeh Srek@Ca eet aati ie ate ea ee 282,461,300 5,649,226 | 266,044,300 5,320,886 
Baik: « caine ierey ete .0 1 GRASS Stes Men oe See ena 391,811,500 11,754,345 | 404,228,000 12,126,840 
AN e tareiaccl ts ener ESN ye ie Seen Brakes ce 12,170,850 486,834 10,445,150 417,806 
Dad athie ic ale We ocee an DORE cies tee eR eee gle eerie 35,022,050 1,751,103 36,190,500 1,809,525 

i WER REE te sic sack « Melo ttenats fener Rete oars hee ae 3,078,750 215,512 2,212,800 154,896 
LOG see Sins kot oe aids: RR ES Shs oe Batait 36,176,750 3,617,675 37,801,250 3,780, 125 
QOS fod eo. iaye do hate omels he CER Rn ace 6,498, 625 1,299,725 * 8,532,925 1,706,585 
5058. Sas Od as Rcdeee eon re oe eee ROR EE Geceeeoe 1,300, 685 650,343 1,056,965 528,483 
LOG SRG as sos shacks aqcinte Adee eee seat: - ~ 286,875 286,875 

10 Special Delivery 159,595 15,959 - - 
20 é Romer 163, 975 32,795 266,450 53,250 
lkcent eS Due snc.ce ae 1,054,000 10,540 1,196,250 11,962 
2 ony 1 oes. ce eee 2,428,950 48,579 2,825, 200 56,504 
5 Se Sore Peer at one coct cos 602,500 30,125 710 ,850 35,542 
1 cent stamp books, 305,685 76,421 213,368 53,342 
S 280,069 70,017 234,676 58, 669 
3 os 856,750 214,188 1,048,078 262,020 
Combination stamp books, 25c. each......... 333,461 83,365 523,573 130,893 
Ueentxrolis/(sidewise)vssoncetetes ss sates 24,539 124,167 26,259 132,871 
2 CS ica tenes a ee 30,607 307,907 31,866 320,572 
3 MN NL SR Acree ac Aas 47,255 711,660 46,927 706,720: 
1 cent rolls precancelled..:.........:..c06++ee - - 6,133 31,156 
‘icentsrolls (endwise).; «. shee cn secrete 2 10 152 775 
2 COTS DT 52 og 8, MRE nae OI 101 1,020 146 1,475 
3 bit DAs nich ee et aes gee - - 12 181 
1 cent post bands at $1.20 per 100............. 1,942,600 23,311 973,300 11,679 
ducent: post: Cardsivtee..s cee ose ee 14,981,400 149,814 14,438, 900 144,389: 
ZICENU POS CATAS«. kerk sit eee eee eee 11,779,500 235,590 11,456,300 229,126 
1 cent advertising cards, 16 on sheet.......... 332,000 3,320 428,000 4,280 
2 cs Le ereae 700,000 14,000 650,000 43,000: 
1 cent advertising cards, 8 on sheet........... 818,000 8,180 1,725,000 17,250: 
2 es tics SOW) pl see 2,608,000 52,160 2,703,000 54,060 
1 cent advertising cards, single............... 489,500 4,895 242,700 2,427 
2 “ a ki Te Oe Dorey ire hae 124,700 2,494 96,300 1,926 
6 cent post cards for Postal Union countries. . 2,850 171 2,050 123. 
2 cent reply POSCATASs, reenter ackccp ae 259,000 5,180 318,050 6,361 
1 cent special wrappers............csccceccees 799,400 7,994 855, 100 8,551 
Gicent reply. Coupons... s.encceas esc tienes 24,515 1,471 15,010 901 
1 cent No. 8 stamped envelopes, $1.24 per 100 1,431,250 18,606 1,667,050 21,345. 
2 cent No. 8 stamped envelopes, $2.24 per 100 1,329,700 30,583 1,481,100 33,801 
3 cent No. 8 stamped envelopes, $3.24 per 100 2,432,800 80,283 2,841,700 93.316. 
1 cent No. 10 stamped envelopes, $1.30 per 100 130,400 1,826 581,200 7,631 
2 cent No. 10stamped envelopes, $2.30 per 100 114,300 2,743 145,700 3,378 
3 cent No. 10 stamped envelopes, $3.30 per 100 242,750 8, 254 266, 850 8,859: 


Dota er ee ee eee 1,061, 014,564 30,259,030 |1, 055,799, 506 31, 063, 163. 
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Subsidies, etc.—The conveyance of mail by land and water entailed a total 
expenditure during 1924 of $14,095,669. Land transportation (largely that by 
rural delivery) cost $6,178,610; railway carriage cost $7,350,715; while that by 
steamship cost $566,344. These amounts were paid solely for services rendered 
as carriers. In addition, however, considerable mail is carried, on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, by steamships and steamship lines which are espec- 
ially subsidized by the government. Table 87, showing amounts so paid in 1922, 
1923 and 1924, is appended. 


87.—Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922-1924. 


_ Nore.—The figures in the following table are taken from the ‘‘Public Accounts,’’ issued by the 
Finance Department; they represent the amounts paid in connection with contracts made under statutory 
authority by the Department of Tradeand Commerce for trade services, including the conveyance of mails. 


Services. 1922. 1923. 1924, 
$ $ $ 

Canada and the West Indies or South America or both.............. 340, 667 340,667 321,705 
Canada and South Africa........ fc: SA SA ee Oks eee ee 133, 833 121,667 146, 000 
Cane Uae GwiLealandswans mene cael wee co was dallas esien « 127,162 119,633 130,509 
Aaa ele CLI CATED AAI ror ra eri era arsue Nebel viet ouaks cakes exes ocisia Sts jaiaes 88, 229 - = 
CangdaancN OWIOUNGIGNG eh hoe ke here Rac ee cei freee peewee 30,513 26, 928 27,821 
Ferry service between Campment, |’Ours island and mainland of 

(Ceara eile Pi wet eh eles SR x ce SO ee 2,000 1,000 - 
ues Cole Pinal IB ced onic oo 5 ee lad oI Pao ee Ce Rs ne in sen ae nae 9,648 14,520 14,904 
St. John, Digby, Annapolis and Granville. .................. et pate 2,000 2,000 2,000 
St. John, N.B., Minas Basin and Margaretsville, N.S............... 5, 724 7,786 7,621 
Sion westporviang- Yarmouthwten sg ok sc. Ueeisleasedvcic celles’ 3 10,000 10,000 10,000 
SS Lea ar ARE ENS LTO OLO UM, eric crete a s.v lass icvsieiiuas< 0.0005 5-0 ars ices 1,500 1,500 1,500 
Halifax, La Have, and La Have river ports........... eee ee 5 4,961 5, 827 5,596 
Halifax and Newlound andi § icns oic:cieislew cseciaisi aisles Sete hos a8 5,000 5,000 5,000 
FEAiAe Me ag Ne CY SDOLOR: becca oe ee eee kc wciscenececeecese 6,798 9,000 9,000 
Halifax and Spry bay and ports in Cape Breton..............0-0505- 5,885 6,000 6,000 
Rasa ey WES b OOAS UCD cate aiucds onesie aeeisois cscs oivie siacw chee ab sid 6,000 6,000 6,000 
Halifax, south Cape Breton and Bras d’Or lake ports. ..........2+0 6,000 6,000 6,000 
Pictou, Souris and the Magdalen islands...............c0cceeseeees 24,000 24,000 24,000 
Metal MAE ATU PETE ATIGE EIVERI MATIC noe Rete oti cc eins b cchdia eee cc cease 15,000 15,000 15,000 
Miscou and Shippegan islands and mainland............. Re ce - 3,300 2,981 
Guacheo- Montreal and. Paspobiae cine cts sess dow bois Slapse.cieie condie'ae'es 29,000 30,000 30,000 
Quebec, Natashquan and’ Harrmetonir. on. 8. ccs eccccccocceees 50,000 85,000 85, 000 
Stes Catherine s Bay-and- La dOussac. fo: 2 h.c oc eck Std sce dele sarees - 1,500 2,000 
Pictou and Montague, Murray Haibour, etc., and Georgetown...... 6,000 3,360 - 
Pictou and New Glasgow and Antigonish County ports and Mul- 

CTS a CSIR OR Oe eR Ee oS SOO Ore 1,397 1,500 1,500 
PE Malerayeand GuysbOrd.s4 ss. ess. le bus seedeeessdasieeees 6,918 9,395 9,470 
EN BAN Cia GbOr 5, iLO. We sa micre mers vs shea aoe Kaela ole op ws 6,500 8,000 8,269 


Pt. Mulgrave and Canso......... SARE A AOS Se err 13,370 13,500 | © 13,500 
Pictou, Mulgrave and Cheticamp..................000- by 7,500 11,000 11,000 


Petit de Grat and Mulgrave I.C.R. terminus...............+6- ne 9,916 9,968 9,904 
Base AN ODA SINE? Cae PERN Ee ool 5 Bee arose eicle aie dale lees 8,000 9,000 10,500 
Berioy and WhyCOCOMmagi.. 66. acc. cs trace wade manes Crsccee us 4,000 4,825 13,000 
Sydney to Bras d’Or lake ports and ports on east and west coasts 

Ht So ile eo ae) 2 eee ae ee ee eee 14,000 14,000 14,000 
Sydney aud bay St. bawretice ports..0 1... ce ces cece css caseeess 9,000 9,000 9,000 
Charlottetown, Pictou and New Glasgow............cceeeeereeeees 2,000 7,939 7,769 
Victoria, Vancouver and Sere ae! Fy eS EE OE See te NO En 24,219 25,000 25,000 
Charlottetown, Victoria and Holliday’s Wharf...............--000+ 3,500 4,000 4,000 
Victoria and Vancouver island (west Coast).........ceeeccceeeeeeee 15,000 15,000 15,000 
MACbOTIA ANG DAR PTANCIBCO!. 1: Jo0.fenco es eet. ecco prec e ee slc ee es 2,135 2,827 2,740 
Newcastle, Neguac and Escuminac, Miramichi river and bay...... 3,939 5,000 5,000 
opine INET ANCL SiN Roos tlc mok tes ee cae eid Gere eD 8,000 11,000 11,000 
Prince Rupert, B.C., and Queen Charlotte islands.................- 21,000 21,000 21,000 
Vancouver and ports on Howe sound............ccccceeeceeeeeceees 3,066 3,358 1,405 
EK PORICAUG, Seb ATITOW ES, IN Eros. 0 nc SOS ay riots ees oe erie hes 4,000 4,000 4,000 
Bi AODe. DeCAr IVEY ANG WAY POTtB ys ceciaisdeod dade rida momenieenior - 2,000 2,000 
ere D AM WV SULEIOUL, Decors eo oe £6.50 d os. toe vee penn elh oaie een - 5,000 5,000 
Pes Diiil MVOvIONb NS. Sossr oe fos. eee Akane. Dias Beare weap ss - - 15,000 
Atanas, 24.15. .80C CATLOtOn ONG. .icaer whic cin naaaaee caidnn we hae - - 101 
Halifax, Louisbourg and bay St. Lawrence............eceeeeeneees - - 5,000 
Port Hawkesbury and Eastern Harbour, N.S............0c0eeeeees - - 2,000 
Rimouski and Pointe aux Outardes...........cccecececccccscececes - - 5,000 
Vancouver and northern peste OE Ce on was este aps eee 24,800 24,800 24,800 

in connection wi 6 supervision of subsidized steamshi 

~ : m oager a ee <del aerets e r nn erecta: . 3,716 3,890 3,991 


Total subsidies and subventions........................ 1,105,896 | 1,070,684 1,105, 087 


VIIIL.—LABOUR, WAGES AND PRICES. 
I.—LABOUR. 
1.—Occupations of the People. 


An article on the occupations of the people, by age and sex, as at the census 
of 1911 and preceding censuses, appeared at pp. 659-663 of the 1924 edition of the 
Year Book. Owing to lack of space, this article is not reprinted in the present 
edition. . 


2.—Dominion Department of Labour. 


The Department of Labour of the Dominion Government was established in 
1900 under the authority of the Conciliation Act, 1900 (63-64 Vict., c. 24). Its 
chief duties originally comprised the administration of certain provisions of this 
statute designed to aid in the prevention and settlement of labour disputes, the 
administration of the Government’s fair wage policy for the protection of workmen 
employed on Dominion Government contracts and on works aided by grant of 
public funds, the collection and classification of statistical and other information 
relative to conditions of labour and the publication of a monthly periodical known 
as the “Labour Gazette.” From 1900 to 1909 the Department was administered 
by the Postmaster-General, who was also Minister of Labour. It was constituted 
a separate Department under the Labour Department Act, 1909 (8-9 Edw. VII, 
c. 22). 

The work of the Department was greatly increased in 1907 by the passage of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 20). At present 
the Department is also charged with the administration of an Act passed in 1918 
known as the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (8-9 Geo. V, c. 21), the Gov- 
ernment Annuities Act, 1908 (7-8 Edw. VII, c. 5), the Technical Education Act, 
enacted in 1919 (9-10 Geo. V, c. 73), and the Combines Investigation Act, 1923. 
The scope of the Department has increased in other directions, especially in the 
investigation of questions relating to the cost of living and in connection with the 
International Labour Conference of the League of Nations. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.!'—The Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 20) has attracted considerable favourable atten- 
tion from legislators and publicists throughout the world. As adopted in 1907, it 
forbids strikes or lockouts in industrial disputes affecting mines and public utilities 
until the matters in dispute have been dealt with by a board of conciliation and 
investigation consisting of three members, two appointed by the Minister of Labour, 
on the recommendation of the respective parties to the dispute, the third on the 
recommendation of the first two, or if they fail to agree, by the Minister himself. 
After their report has been made, either of the parties to the dispute may reject it 
and declare a strike or lockout, a course adopted, however, only in a small percentage 
of cases. The machinery of the Act may be extended to other industries with the 
consent of the parties concerned. In January, 1925, a judgment was rendered by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council declaring that the Act as it stood 


1See page 241 of Labour Gazette for Feb., 1925, for text of judgment of the Judicial Committee of 
the Imperial Privy Council in regard to the validity of this statute. 
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was not within the competence of the Dominion Parliament. At the ensuing 
session of Parliament, amendments (15-16 Geo. V, c. 14) were accordingly made 
to the statute, with the object of limiting its operation to matters that are not within 
exclusive provincial jurisdiction. It was also provided by these amendments. that 
the statute should apply in the case of “any dispute which is within the 
provincial jurisdiction of any province and which by the legislation of the province 
is made subject to the provisions of this Act.” 

A review of the proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
from its enactment in March, 1907, to Mar. 31, 1925, shows that in the 18 years, 
638 applications were received for the establishment of boards of conciliation and 
investigation, as a result of which 450 boards were established. In all but 38 cases 
strikes (or lockouts) were averted or ended. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1925, 22 applications for the establishment of boards of conciliation and investiga- 
tion were dealt with and 9 boards were established. Strikes (or lockouts) were 
averted in all but one case. 

Fair Wages Branch.—The Fair Wages Branch of the Department of Labour 
is charged with the preparation of schedules of minimum wage rates, which are 
inserted in Dominion Government contracts and must be adhered to by contrac- 
tors in the execution of such works. The number of fair wage schedules prepared, 
from the adoption of the Fair Wages Resolution in 1900 up to the end of the fiscal 
year 1924-25, was 4,158. The number of fair wage schedules and clauses furnished 
during the fiscal year 1924-25 was 85. 

Fair wage conditions are also inserted in contracts for the manufacture of 
certain classes of government supplies and in contracts for all railway construction 
to which the Dominion Government has granted financial aid, either by way of 
subsidy or guarantee. 

The Department of Labour is also frequently consulted by other Departments 
of the Government regarding the wage rates to be observed in connection with work 
undertaken on the day labour plan. 

An Order in Council of June 7, 1922, amended by an Order in Council of 
April 9, 1924, provided more effective measures to secure the observance of the 
fair wages policy of the Government of Canada. ; 

Labour Gazette.—A monthly publication, known as the Labour Gazette, 
has been issued by the Dominion Department of Labour since its establishment in 
1900. It contains a monthly review of the industrial situation in Canada and of 
the state of employment, including reports of the operations of the Employment 
Service of Canada in the various provinces, also information relative to labour 
legislation, wages, rates and hours of labour, wholesale and retail prices of staple 
commodities in Canada and other countries, labour disputes (including the pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act), industrial accidents, 
legal decisions affecting labour, industrial training and technical education and 
other matters of general or current industrial interest. The Labour Gazette is 
widely distributed throughout Canada, and the statistical and other information 
contained therein is constantly used in connection with wages and other issues 
between employers and workers. A subscription charge of 20c. per annum is made 
for this publication. 


Labour Le¢gislation.—Much attention is devoted to labour legislation. In- 
formation as to new laws enacted by the Dominion and the provinces is kept up to 
date, while notes or articles regarding their provisions are published in the Labour 
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Gazette. Since 1917, the Department has published annual reports containing 
the text of Canadian labour laws enacted during the year, together with an intro- 
duction summarizing this legislation under subject headings. These reports are 
based on a consolidation of Dominion and provincial labour legislation as existing 
at the end of 1915, which was made from the most recent revised statutes and the 
subsequent annual volumes of statutes up to 1915, and which formed the Depart- 
ment’s report on labour legislation for 1915. Reports on the labour laws enacted in 
the four succeeding years were published in regular order. The report for 1920 is 
similar to that for 1915, being a consolidation of Canadian labour legislation as 
existing at the end of 1920. Reports supplementary to the 1920 volume were 
published for the calendar years 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924. 


The advantage of uniformity in the laws relating to the welfare of persons 
engaged in industrial work in the several provinces was pointed out in 1919 by 
the Royal Commission on Industrial Relations. This view was supported by a 
resolution of the National Industrial Conference, held in September, 1919. A com- 
mission was established in 1920, composed of representatives of the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments, of employers and of workers, to consider the subject. 
This commission met in Ottawa between April 26 and May 1, 1920, and formulated 
recommendations looking to greater uniformity in the provincial laws relative to 
workmen’s compensation, factory control, mining, and minimum wages for women 
and girls. 


Joint Industrial Councils.—One section of the report of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1919 on Industrial Relations, dealt with shop committees and industrial 
councils. The Commissioners strongly urged the adoption in Canada of the prin- 
ciples underlying Whitley councils and kindred systems. The subject was also 
discussed at the National Industrial Conference of 1919. The committee to 
which the matter was referred made a unanimous report, urging the necessity for 
greater co-operation between employer and employee and stating their belief that 
this end could be furthered by the establishment of joint industrial councils. The 
committee did not consider it wise to recommend any set plan for such councils, 
but recommended the establishment by the Dominion Department of Labour of 
a bureau to gather and furnish data for employers and employees, in order to render 
fullest assistance wherever it is desired to establish such councils. It was not 
deemed necessary to found a special bureau for this purpose, but the Department, 
entering heartily into the spirit of the resolution, has continued and extended its 
study of joint industrial councils and kindred systems. Information respecting 
such organizations, furnished by employers throughout Canada, has been assembled 
and published in the form of.a special bulletin, which also contains facts regarding 
similar systems in other countries. 


3.—Provincial Labour Departments and Bureaus. 


The rapid industrial development of the last few decades of the nineteenth 
century brought with it recognition in Quebec and Ontario of the need of special 
provincial offices to safeguard the interests of labour, with the result that the 
Ontario Bureau of Labour was established in 1900 and the Quebec Department of 
Public Works and Labour in 1905. In 1904 an Act was passed in New Brunswick 
providing for a Bureau of Labour, but this never became operative. Some years 
later, to cope with conditions created by the growth of industry in the West, 
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Acts were passed providing for the creation of provincial Bureaus of Labour in 
Manitoba (1915), in British Columbia (1917), in Saskatchewan (1920), and in 
Alberta (1922). 

The Quebec Department of Public Works and Labour.—This Depart- 
ment is in charge of a Minister, assisted by a Deputy Minister of Public Works 
and a Deputy Minister of Labour. Its duties include the institution and con- 
trol of inquiries into important industrial questions and those relating to manufac- 
tures, and it may collect useful facts and statistics relating thereto, to be trans- 
mitted to the Quebec Bureau of Statistics. The Department is charged with the 
administration of provincial Acts respecting trade disputes, factory inspection, 
maintenance of fair wage clauses in provincial government contracts, the super- 
intendence of licensed registry offices for domestic workers, the inspection of boilers 
and foundries, the prevention of fires, the establishment and maintenance of pro- 
vincial employment offices and the issue of educational certificates to wage earners 
under sixteen years of age. The Department publishes annual reports outlining 
the work performed. 


Ontario Department of Labour.—Under the Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture, a Bureau of Industries was established in 1882, to take charge of 
factory inspection and publish statistics relating to industries in the province. 
In 1900 a Bureau of Labour was created under the Ministry of Public Works, and 
was authorized to collect and release general information respecting labour con- 
ditions and industry. In 1916 this Bureau was superseded by the Trades and 
Labour Branch, still connected with the Department of Public Works, but admin- 
istered by a superintendent. Three years later, the duties vested in this Branch 
were transferred in their entirety to a newly-formed Department of Labour, in 
charge of a Minister and Deputy Minister. 

The Department of Labour in Ontario administers the Bureau of Labour Act, 
the Stationary and Hoisting Engineers Act, the Building Trades Protection Act, 
the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act, the Steam Boiler Act, the Employment 
Agencies Act, the Minimum Wage Act and such other Acts relating to the pro- 
tection of workers and their interests as may be designated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. The Department is required to maintain employment offices, 
to collect information respecting employment, sanitary and other conditions in 
work-places, wages, hours of work, and to study labour legislation in other parts 
of the British Empire and in foreign countries, as well as any suggested changes 
in Ontario labour laws. The representatives of the Labour Department have 
right of access to offices, factories and other work-places at any reasonable hour, 
and may be authorized to hold inquiries under the Public Inquiries Act. The 
Department prepares annual reports which cover the workings of the various Acts 
administered by it and contain much statistical and other information pertaining 
to labour. 

Manitoba Bureau of Labour.—The Act of 1915, establishing the Manitoba 
Bureau of Labour, provided that it be attached to the Department of Public Works; 
an amendment of 1922, however, stated that it may be attached to that or any other 
Department, as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may determine. 

Among other laws, the Bureau is charged with the administration of the 
Manitoba Factories Act, the Minimum Wage Act, the Fair Wage Act, the Shops 
Regulation Act, the Bake Shops Act, the Public Buildings Act, the Building Trades 
Protection Act and the Steam Boiler Act. It is required to collect and publish 
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information relating to employment, wages, hours of labour, industrial disputes, 
labour organization, the relations between capital and labour, and other matters 
pertaining to working conditions. The Secretary of the Bureau of Labour is, 
ex officio, a member of the advisory board of the Manitoba Employment Bureaus, 
which are administered by the Department of Agriculture. 


Saskatchewan Bureau of Labour and Industries.—This Bureau was 
established by an Act passed in 1920, which placed it in charge of a member of the 
Executive Council, assisted by a permanent Commissioner. Administration of the 
Factories Act, the Building Trades Protection Act, the Electrical Workers Protection 
Act, the Employment Agencies Act, the Mines Act and the Minimum Wage Act 
was entrusted to the Bureau of Labour and Industries. It was also charged with 
the collection and publication of data relating to employment, wages, hours, indus- 
trial disputes, labour organization, general conditions of employment, the natural 
resources of Saskatchewan and their industrial possibilities. Annual reports are 
published by the Bureau. 


Alberta Bureau of Labour.—The Act creating the Alberta Bureau of Labour, 
passed in 1922, provided that the Bureau be in charge of a Minister having under 
him a Commissioner of Labour. The latter is empowered to collect and publish 
information and statistics affecting labour, and to administer such Acts as may be 
assigned to the Bureau by Order in Council. Important among these Acts are the 
Alberta Government Employment Bureau Act, the Minimum Wage Act, the 
Boilers Act, the Factories Act, and the Theatres Act. The Bureau issues annual 
reports. 

The British Columbia Department of Labour.—This Department was 
instituted by an Act of 1917, under a Minister and Deputy Minister of Labour. 
It administers the laws of British Columbia affecting labour, and is empowered to 
collect very complete information respecting industries, wages, employment, prices, 
labour organization and other data pertaining to labour problems. Prominent 
among the Acts under the jurisdiction of the Department are the Minimum Wage 
Act, the Labour Conciliation and Arbitration Act, the Factories Act and the Hours 
of Work Act; it also operates the provincial employment bureaus. The Deputy 
Minister of Labour is, ex officio, chairman of the Board of Adjustment under the 
Hours of Work Act of 1923, which, with exceptions, provides for the eight-hour 
working day in industry. Annual reports are published by the Department, con- 
taining much information respecting labour matters. 


4.—Canada and the International Labour Organization.! 


The International Labour Organization of the League of Nations was set up in 
accordance with Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace, its objects being, briefly, to 
promote the improvement of industrial conditions by legislative action and inter- 
national agreement. 

The Organization comprises the permanent International Labour Office in 
Geneva, Switzerland, and the International Labour Conference, which meets 
annually and is composed of four representatives of each Member State, two of 
whom are government delegates, while two represent the employers and the employed 


it Prat ee subject see also 1921 Year Book, pp. 607-609; 1922-23 Year Book, pp. 704-707; 1924 Year Book, 
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respectively. Fifty-seven countries are members of the International Labour 
Organization, including all of the important industrial countries of the world, 
excepting the United States. 

The International Labour Office functions as a secretariat of the annual con- 
ference, and also collects and publishes information on subjects relating to industrial 
life and labour. The Office is under the control of a Governing Body consisting of 
24 persons appointed by the International Labour Conference, of whom 12 repre- 
sent governments, 6 represent employers, and 6 represent workers. In addition 
to its control of the Labour Office, the Governing Body is charged with the prepara- 
tion of the agenda of the annual conference. 

Under the terms of the Peace Treaties, eight of the government seats on the 
Governing Body are held by the countries of “chief industrial importance.” Canada 
was designated by the Council of the League of Nations as one of the eight states 
of “chief industrial importance.’ The Minister of Labour is the government 
representative on this body. Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, is one of the 6 workers’ representatives on the Governing 
Body. 

The conclusions of the International Labour Conference from year to year are 
cast in the form of draft conventions or recommendations, addressed to the national 
governments which comprise the membership of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. A two-thirds majority in the Conference is required for the adoption of 
either a draft convention or recommendation. Under the Treaties of Peace, the 
Member States are bound to bring the draft conventions or recommendations 
before the authority or authorities within whose competence the subject matter lies, 
for the enactment of legislation or other action. Thus the findings of the Conference 
only become binding in the various countries concerned if and when they have been 
adopted by the national authorities. 


Most of the proposals which have been dealt with in the successive labour 
conferences since its establishment in 1919 have been adjudged by the law officers 
of the Crown in Canada to fall within provincial jurisdiction. The draft conventions 
and recommendations of the Conference have in all cases been brought to the attention 
of the Dominion Parliament and those which dealt with subjects within provincial 
control were also referred to the Provincial Governments. 

The Dominion Department of Labour is entrusted with the duties arising out 
of the relations of Canada with the International Labour Organization. These have 
entailed much correspondence, not only with the International Labour Organization, 

but also with the different Departments of the Dominion Government, with the 
provinces, and with employers’ and workers’ organizations. Replies have also 
been prepared in the Department of Labour to various questionnaires which were 
issued by the International Labour Office. Performance of these duties has neces- 
sitated a close study by officers of the Department of the different technical questions 
which have figured on the agenda of the various conferences and at the meetings 
of the Governing Body. A bulletin entitled “(Canada and the International Labour 
Conference’”’ was issued by the Department of Labour in February, 1922, furnishing 
information respecting the International Labour Organization and the subjects 
which have received attention at the hands of that body. 

Seven annual sessions of the International Labour Conference have been held. 
Twenty draft conventions and twenty-five recommendations have been adopted 
‘at these annual gatherings. 
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The draft conventions and recommendations of the Conference have, among 
other subjects, related to the following:—hours of labour, measures for the avoidance 
of unemployment, employment conditions of women and children, employment 
conditions of seamen, employment in agriculture, weekly rest, statistics of 
immigration and emigration, and workmen’s compensation for accidents and 
occupational diseases. 

Dominion Legislation on Draft Conventions and Recommendations.— 
An Act was passed by the Dominion Parliament in 1924, amending the Canada 
Shipping Act, to give effect to the proposals contained in four draft conventions 
relating to the employment of seamen; this Act came into force by proclamation 
on Jan. 1, 1926. Ratification was authorized by Parliament of four draft 
conventions, whose objects are as follows:—(1) prohibition of the employment of 
children under 14 years of age on vessels engaged in maritime navigation; (2) pro- 
hibition of the employment of young persons under J8 years of age as trimmers or 
stokers on vessels engaged in maritime navigation; (3) the compulsory medical 
examination of children and young persons under 18 years of age before their engage- 
ment in maritime navigation; (4) payment of wages to seamen engaged in maritime 
navigation in case of loss or foundering of their vessel during any period of unemploy- 
ment which may result therefrom, not exceeding two months. 

The Government of Canada accepted in 1923 the recommendation which had 
been passed by the International Labour Conference during the preceding year, 
regarding communication to the International Labour Office of statistical or other 
information on immigration, emigration, and the transit of immigrants and 
emigrants. 

The Supreme Court of Canada, on application of the Dominion Government, 
delivered an advisory judgment in June, 1925, with reference to the jurisdiction of 
the Dominion Parliament and of the Provincial Legislatures to deal with the pro- 
posals contained in a draft convention of the International Labour Conference 
limiting hours of work in industrial undertakings to 8 in the day and 48 in 
the week. The court found that the subject matter of the draft convention was 
generally within the competence of the Provincial Legislatures, but that the authority 
vested in the latter did not enable them to give the force of law to provisions which 
would apply to servants of the Dominion Government, nor to legislation for those 
parts of Canada which are not within the boundaries of any province. 


Provincial Legislation on Draft Conventions and Recommendations.— 
The Provincial Legislature of British Columbia enacted during the session of 1923 
a measure, effective Jan. 1, 1925, providing for the application of the eight-hour 
day in industrial undertakings and authorizing the establishment of a board of 
adjustment to administer the Act and to grant exemptions therefrom. 

The legislatures of Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan in 1924 adopted identical 
resolutions, approving the principles of certain of the draft conventions of the 
International Labour Conference. Among others approved were those respecting 
the minimum age for admission of children to industrial employment, the night work 
of women, the minimum age for admission of children to agricultural employment, 
and the right of association and combination for agricultural workers. 


5.—Organized Labour in Canada. 


The Dominion Department of Labour publishes an annual report on labour 
organization in Canada which sets out the various branches of unionism in exist- 
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ence, the principles on which they are founded, their chief activities, and statistics of 
the different groups comprised in the trade unions of the Dominion. Reference is 
also made in this annual report to the principal international labour organizations 
with which the organized workers of Canada are affiliated. 

Trade unionism in Canada occupies a unique position, by reason of the fact 
that most organized workers in the Dominion are members of organizations whose 
headquarters are located in a foreign country, viz., the United States. This condi- 
tion is explained when it is understood that workers move freely from one country 
to the other in order to find employment. In years gone by, Canadian workmen 
who sought a livelihood in the United States greatly outnumbered those who 
came from that country to Canada. As industry was further developed in the 
United States, there arose a number of unions of various crafts, and with these 
the Canadian workers soon became affiliated. With the development of industry 
in the Dominion, many of these Canadians returned to their native land, bringing 
with them the gospel of trade unionism and collective bargaining as a means of 
protecting their rights. In many instances, these trade unionists became the 
nuclei of strong bodies of organized workers formed in Canadian cities. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century, a number of independent trade 
associations were formed in Canada, the earliest of which there is record being a 
printers’ organization in Quebec city in 1827. The first union known to have been 
organized in the province of Ontario was also composed of printers, and operated 
in York (now Toronto) as early as 1834; both of these bodies were later superseded 
by branches of the International Typographical Union, which in 1869 changed its 
name from National Typographical Union of the United States, on account of the 
inclusion of Canadian branches. 

In 1851 a branch of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, a British organ- 
ization composed of metal mechanics, was established in Toronto. In the years 
immediately following, other branches were organized in other Canadian cities, the 
society having the whole Dominion for its operations. In 1888 the United Machinists 
and Mechanical Engineers of America was formed, and, in competition with the 
Amalgamated Society, entered the field for the membership of eligible craftsmen. 
The first Canadian lodge (No. 103) of the new body was formed in Stratford, Ont., 
in 1890, while lodges in Montreal (No. 111) and in Winnipeg (No. 122) were organ- 
ized before the close of the same year. After the extension of its jurisdiction into 
Canada, the name of the organization was changed in 1891 to the International 
Association of Machinists. Since that time, the organization has added greatly to 
its Canadian following, having, at the close of 1924, 80 local lodges with a combined 
membership of 8,793. On the other hand, the Amalgamated Society never added 
very greatly to its Canadian following; the largest number of local branches and 
members on record was in 1919, when they stood at 24 and 3,000, respectively. 
Negotiations were opened in 1919 by the general officers of the Amalgamated 


' Society of Engineers and the International Association of Machinists, with a view 


to effecting an amalgamation. As a result, the Amalgamated Society, on Sept. 30, 
1920, withdrew its operations from Canada and the United States, where branches 
were also in existence, leaving the whole North American continent to the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. 

Another British labour organization to found branches in Canada was the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, now the Amalgamated Society 
of Woodworkers, which in 1860 chartered a branch in London, 21 years 
before the establishment of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
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oe 
now the chief organization of the craft in North America. In this case also, 
arrangements were finally made whereby members of the Amalgamated Society 
became also members of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, but 
retained their connection with the former body for its beneficial features. By a 
decision passed by the United Brotherhood in 1922, members of local branches of 
the Amalgamated Society were prevented from holding certain official positions in 
the district councils; the United Brotherhood also refused to grant charters to the 


local branches of the Amalgamated Society formed after the plan of unification - 


became effective. ‘These decisions led to a division, in an effort to overcome which 
the Amalgamated Society sent a delegation to Canada and the United States, which 
proposed that the members of the Amalgamated Society should join the United 
Brotherhood. In 1923, the latter organization gave the branches of the Amalgam- 
ated Society until March, 1924, to unite with it, with the same standing they 
held in the Amalgamated. All branches in the United States and a number in 
Canada accepted this proposition. The Canadian branches which refused these 
terms are still classed as affiliates of the British organization, although they are 
not controlled by the parent body, but possess complete self-government. 

The only other branch of a British labour organization in Canada is a lodge 
in Canso, N.S., of the Association of Wireless and Cable Telegraphers. With the 
practical elimination of the British organizations, the North American field has 
been left entirely to the labour organizations originating on this continent. These 
labour bodies are for the most part in affiliation with the American Federation of 
Labour, which, in addition to dealing with trade matters, speaks for the organized 
workers in the United States on the subject of legislation. In Canada, the legis- 
lative mouthpiece of organized labour is the Trades and Labour Congress, which 
body is strongly representative of the international labour movement, as its affili- 
ated membership is largely drawn from international organizations which have in 
the first place been affiliated with the American Federation of Labour. Under the 
travelling card system now in vogue, members of the various unions move as they 
desire between the two countries and are entitled to all rights and privileges estab- 
lished in localities where local branches are in existence. Canadian members of 
international organizations are eligible for the highest offices in the gift of their 
organizations, and in some instances have been elected to these posts. 

In addition to the international trade unions in Canada, there are labour 
bodies which are termed non-international. Some of these organizations were 
founded by former members of international unions, who, for various reasons, 
severed their connection with the parent bodies. There are also a number of inde- 
pendent labour unions in the Dominion whose establishment in a few instances 
was due to unsatisfied grievances on the part of local unions against their central 
organizations. 

A statement of the development of organized labour in Canada would not be 
complete without a reference to the Knights of Labour, an organization formed in 
the United States in 1869, to which all classes of workers were admitted. The 
Knights of Labour, which in 1885 reached its greatest numerical strength, with 
about 1,000,000 members, extended its jurisdiction into Canada, establishing dis- 
trict and local assemblies in many localities in the Dominion. Seventeen of these 
were operating in 1891 in the province of Quebec. Soon after that, however, 
dissension took place in the ranks of the organization, owing to the difficulty of 
uniting workers of different crafts in one body. The international craft organiza- 
tions, which had in the meantime become united under the banner of the American 
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Federation of Labour, formed in 1881, offered strong opposition to the Knights of 
Labour, which in a few years ceased to be an important factor in the labour move- 
ment of the continent. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.—Through the initiative of the 
Toronto Trades Assembly (now the Toronto District Trades and Labour Council), 
the first national labour organization, the Canadian Labour Union, was formed in 
Toronto in September, 1873. The organization held its second and third annual 
meetings in 1874 and 1875, but disappeared as a result of the serious depression 
of the later 70’s. In 1883 the Trades and Labour Council of Toronto, feeling the 
necessity of the wage earners of Canada having a medium through which to express 
their opinions, assumed the responsibility of calling another trades and labour 
congress, which met in Toronto on Dec. 26, with 45 delegates. On the summons 
of the Toronto council, a second meeting, with 109 delegates, assembled on Sept. 14, 
1886, the first occasion on which any labour body outside of the province of Ontario 
was represented. A permanent organization was effected at this meeting under the 
name of “Trades and Labour Congress of the Dominion of Canada.’ This was 
the title of the organization until 1895, when the title ““Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada” was adopted in preference to ‘‘Canadian Federation of Labour.” Since 
1886 conventions have been held annually, the 1925 meeting in Ottawa being counted 
as the 41st. The Trades and Labour Congress is representative of international 
trade unionism in the Dominion, the bulk of its membership being drawn from the 
international organizations which have local branches in Canada. According to 
reports for 1924, the congress received payment of per capita tax from 58 inter- 
national bodies and four national organizations which had their entire membership 
in the Dominion, with a total membership of 109,884 in 1,458 local branches. 
With other affiliations and unions directly under charter, the congress had in all 
at the close of 1924 a membership of 117,110 in 1,596 branches. 

Membership of International Organizations in Canada.—At the close 
of 1924 there were 89 international organizations having one or more local branch 
unions in Canada, five less than in 1923. These bodies between them had 2,034 
local branches in the Dominion with 201,981 members, a decline of 45 branches 
and 1,862 members as compared with the preceding year. The international organ- 
izations represent approximately 78 p.c. of the total of all classes of workers in the 
Dominion organized under trade union auspices. 

Canadian Federation of Labour.—The Canadian Federation of Labour 
was organized in 1902, under the name of National Trades and Labour Congress, ° 
as a result of the expulsion from the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada of 
the Knights of Labour assemblies and all other unions which were composed of 
members of crafts over which existing international organizations claimed juris- 
diction. The delegates of the expelled unions forthwith formed a new central body 
of a distinctively national character which in 1908 adopted its present name. For 
a number of years labour bodies in the province of Quebec were the main support 
of the new organization. Gradually the Quebec affiliations dropped off and the 
centre of activity was a few years ago shifted to Toronto. The membership of the 
Federation at the close of 1924 stood at 3,990, comprised in 16 directly chartered 
local branches. Two central bodies are also affiliated with the Federation; their 
membership, as well as that of the directly chartered locals, is included in the 
non-international trade union membership. (Table 3). 

Non-international Trade Union Membership.—There are in Canada 
18 organizations of wage earners, termed “non-international” unions, 7 of which 
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are in direct opposition to the international organizations. In some instances 
these non-international bodies have be2n formed by secessionists from international 
unions. The combined membership of the non-international organizations on 
Dec. 31, 1924, was 21,761, comprised in 268 local branches. 


Membership of Independent Units.—There are 33 independent local labour 
bodies in the Dominion, 29 of which had a membership of 11,901 at the end of 1924. 
The remaining 4 have not reported as to their standing. 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada.—During the period when the 
Knights of Labour operated in Quebec, there existed also four independent unions, 
one of labourers and three of leather and shoe workers. Up to 1902 these several 
bodies were represented at, the annual conventions of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. In that year, in an effort to eliminate a duplication of unions and 
bring the independent bodies under the banner of the international organizations, 
the Trades Congress denied them further representation. The Knights of Labour 
assemblies gradually disappeared, but the independent unions continued to exist. 
With the advent in 1912 of the Mutual Labour Federation of the North, the first 
organization to confine membership to adherents of the Roman Catholic church, a 
stimulus was given to this movement, and several of the existing independent unions, 
the number of which had increased during the decade 1902 to 1912, became 
identified with what are termed National and Catholic unions. In 1918 a conference 
of these bodies was held in Quebec city, followed by other meetings in Three Rivers 
in 1919 and Chicoutimi in 1920; the delegates at the latter conference, numbering 
225 from 120 unions, decided to establish a permanent central body to co-ordinate 
the work of the scattered units. Accordingly, at the 1921 conference held in Hull, 
at which approximately 200 delegates, representing 89 unions, were present, a 
constitution to govern the new body was approved. The name selected was Federa- 
tion of Catholic Workers of Canada, and permanent officers were elected, the con- 
stitution and by-laws becoming effective on Jan. 1, 1922. From information 
at hand, there are 94 National and Catholic unions with a combined membership 
of 25,000. 

One Big Union.—A number of delegates from Western Canada to the Quebec 
convention of 1918, dissatisfied with the alleged reactionary policy of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, held a caucus, at which it was decided to concentrate 
their energies towards having the Trades Congress legislate in accordance with their 
views. Some months later a meeting of delegates was called by the British Columbia 
Federation of Labour, to assemble immediately following the annual convention 
of that body, which, for the first time in its history, met outside of the province under 
its jurisdiction, in Calgary. The conference assembled on Mar. 13, 1919, with 
239 delegates present; the outcome of the meeting was the formation of an indus- 
trial organization, the “One Big Union.’”’ On June 11, 1919, a conference of the 
advocates of the new body was held in Calgary to further the plans of organization. 
The next meeting, termed the first semi-annual convention, was held in Winnipeg 
in January, 1920. The O.B.U. had made much progress during its short existence, 
having a membership of 41,150 at the close of 1919. From the outset, the O.B.U. 
met with much opposition from the old-established labour unions, represented by 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, which was opposed to the substitution 
of industrial unionism for the existing system of craft unions. Since 1920, however, 
the O.B.U. has been on the decline; many of the original members have given up 
their membership and re-affiliated with their respective parent bodies. 
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Total Reported Membership of Organized Labour in Canada.—At the 
close of 1924, the numerical strength of organized labour in Canada is given by the 
Department of Labour as follows:—international organizations, 2,034 local branches, 
with an aggregate membership of 201,981; non-international organizations, 268 
branches and 21,761 members; independent units, 33, with 11,901 members; and 
National and Catholic unions, 94, with 25,000 members; grand total, 2,429 
local branches and 260,643 members. As compared with 1923, this represents a 
decrease of 58 branches and of 17,449 members. 

Table 1 shows by years the membership of trade unions in Canada since 1911. 
(See also diagram on p. 712 of the 1922-23 Year Book). 


1.—_Membership of Trade Unions in Canada, 1911-1924. 


Years. Members. Years. Members. 
TC Eileen SS cone ate eee 1385132. | WOMB: o1.2.58 cS certains pitts st ence see 248, 887 
PME er 5 voted rayas cause spesscareyy orcas 508 1605120) - ||19107. cee ccuecaaptent teers 378,047 
Ore ee ie See AED © OSCE are nrc 175,799 O20 3.5 sass yer eyciele RSA etal ok ene ere 373, 842 
OE EE See 9 eRe ROO moron Sacre 166, 163 NOD x sclera: seats «:atetohe nin iewwee eee tictolel afte ae 313,320 
vie TM os A eS Se ORS p eS SOC OC Errore 143, 343 LOD score orofenereceeet harcore Oe wteke Opava 276, 621 
PONG ce slenee haetcsinla «os RR Eos 160,407 QDS: Nacayceoveve editor S¥eips eqsusvalace avers sha terepckateinee 278,092 
TOY ON ee Fg 8 SO Rn Re Tee ere 204, 630 GDA eserestts tars! ot areis lars cveveveys exe's cisiele eveptee 260, 643 


International Trade Unions Operating in Canada.—Table 2 gives the 
names of the 89 international labour organizations which now carry on operations 
in Canada, and contains:—(1) the number of branches which were in existence in the 
Dominion at the close of 1924, and (2) the reported membership. The reported 
membership in Tables 2 and 3 is given in italics where the information has been 
obtained from sources other than the headquarters of the indicated organization. 


2.—_International Trade Unions Operating in Canada. 


NumsBer or BRANCHES AND NumsBer oF MemBers IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1924. 


: se No. of Reported 
International Organizations. branches .| members 
in Canada. | in Canada. 
0 ke De EEE ee Sa 


American Federation of Labour...........2.0cecccrecesstecceerscernrercceeeres 9 1,049 
Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and... 2 100 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America............+ 6 300 
Barbers’ International Union of America, Journeymen............6 eee e eens 33 1,218 
Bill Posters and Billers of America, International Alliance of....  .....-...-000+ 2 3. 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, International Brotherhood of.......... 20 1,500 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers, International Brotherhood of..... 35 2,270 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood Of..........:.ceceee eee cece eee eeeees 12 300 
Bipot ald su0e WOrKere UWRIOU.o. ai: fe b.e ook e A oslelele dois ela/oye ox avoreltyeleiele.wis( si eveiacbin, ti 15 1,734 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, International Union of the 

MRE ack ree Be tae ae ae Shee pwig od We Sis se arm wren gre Ree alee teint okale alenelaie’  Moceials 11 500 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of IRTOV ICA sds ax isiole 0 (die 48 3,068 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International Association of... 8 618 
Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union, International.............0.2cseeseeeeee ences 3 gz 
Carpenters and Joiners, Amalgamated Society of...... 2.0... scene e seen eee e eens 20 1,700 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of.............+++005+5 96 7,650 
Carvers’ Association of America, International Wood... ........--.0+eee eee eenes 1 0 
Cigarmakers’ International Union of America.............20+-eeeeeeeereeeeeees 10 646 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of America, United.............:0+seeeeeeeeeeeeees 4 340 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated.............:2:eceeeeseeeeereeeees 15 8,000 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America.........-..0ceeeee cence cere eeeeees 8 2,000 
Conductors, Order of Sleeping Car...........sseecccceceeecssccenercnecereeseees 1 13 
Coopers’ International Union of North America.......-...+.eeeeeeer rece eeeees 1 22 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of.........---.++e+eeeeeeeeeeeeee 31 4,325 
Federal Employees, National Federation of.............-ecee cece en eeeereeeeees 1 170 
Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of.............+eeeeeeeereeer reese 8 111 


evn 
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2.—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada—concluded. 


No. of Reported. 


International Organizations. branches | members 
in Canada. | in Canada. 


Fire Fighters, International Association of 21 2,450: 
Fur Workers’ Union, International...............2.0+- 6 48t 
Garment Workersiof America, United). 15 ermine alfeesteiete caicteteteiee via ciomicteeitere tetas 10 700 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies 7 1,400 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada............. 4 164 
Glass Workers” Union, American) Blint-f cin ante ae bre torteeitunial ciate oievelay~ efetereiorels oe 3 122 
Glove Workers’ Union of America, International...............csccccccevcccnces - 12, 
Granite Cutters’ International Association of America.............2.-.0eee scene 4 112 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common Labourers’ Union of America, International 3 254 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter- 

national League ot-America.ccas.aes occ ct se dee tome te claret mente tence 11 743 
Tron, Steel and Tin Workers, Amalgamated Association of.................0200 4 110 
Jew ellery Workers’ Union, International BE eC eh SET RSS Aas ms Oe neS 4 200 
Lathers, International Union of Wood, -Wireand Metaline aires. acme 220 Oaeae 5 70 

Laundry Workers’ International Union a EM GPR, RENO AARP PRES SSR, =e 2 90 
Leather Workers’ International Union, United.....0.....-.-5...2s-+ceseccceress yD 30 
Lithographers of America, Amalgamated as sagen cieisies cee eit eketerdateiietereiele 7 365. 
Longshoremen’s Association, International nies seasecatte sce cin eee raa Td iio oe 12 2,200 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of 3.: x54 cath eee ae eae as 102 6,554 
Locomotive Firemen and Hnginemen, Brotherhood ofee vee. .- cee vrei 104 7, 25¢ 
Machinists; International Association Of... o-sceauew acne tee ee vie tieetee entree 80 8,793 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees and Railway Shop Labourers, United Brother- 

HOO Of nade a eee aha ae EO ee Oh aie TERETE ce aia faless eeneais abr Ron teta hers 186 6,639 
Metal Polishers’ International Union................-- Moe ab ansTDOmAbS Eos Goobe Te 5 67 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance, Amalgamated Sheet....................- 16 600 
Mine Workers‘ of Americas Uniteds sores: caciiat silica eet tie re ciate oigheetereicl: nies 65 20,500 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, International Union of...................00085 3 825 
Moulders? Union of North smenic ay aer rast erect te ereleler eter tale oie epee atedate talons aks 37 1,973 
Musicians; Americam Pederationiot. sector rien tector omic iste tales takelsretevatersior= ote 46 7,000 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of............. 30 1079 
Papermakers, Internationalubrovherhoodtohaa. sci) or misc sacle seek ee iaeisieeere 19 4,000 
Pattern Makers’ Leaguerof NorthAmericas.cass aonce ce ation. setacies aterernre crt 13 278 

. Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States and Canada...............-.-0000e- ty 110 
Photo Engravers’ Union of North America, International....................05- iy 306 
Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers’ International Union............. 1 20. 
Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ International Association, Operative.......... 16 773 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, United Association of..................0008- Bu 1,876 
Potters, National Brotherhood of Operative DA Te SET ate ee MS et OA SAS ah: 1 17 
Printers and Die Stampers’ Union, International Plate..............sseseceeeee il 44 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ "Union, Internationally.a.cect aa ase eee 17 750 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper-Mill Workers of the United States and Canada, Inter- 

national Brotherhood oinees vs ar sees creed le aieie rele cere cetelsten teeter 14 2,015. 
Quarry Workers’ International Union of North America 1 300: 
Railroad Employees, Canadian Brotherhood of............cceeeceeeeeceeeeeees 155 13,300 
Railroad Signalmen of America, Brotherhood of..............+ ii 218 
Railroad Pelegraphers,;Orderionsecctemitsc nr aaelste aeisreter tele tarettctereet ie token el tohettetayer 13 7,000 
Railroad: Trainmen: Brotherhood ofan oneal hie anole eosin 95 14,409 
Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood Of. ..............0-20cseccccecescees 114 12,070 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employ- 

ees, Brotherhood Of... cucdencsssrree sete veloc eiteee ace iomeieta et neato Gar .consnas 51 3,000 
Railway: Conductorss Orderioti cies senvaerreterexeteve oval vareiaetar telermeeitele el otayaeee ele atee ints (GE 4,266. 
Railway Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of Street and 

10) eye, 4 0 A ener Peer ny Seer rin duincic Doomn Gano otone udbaao A 28 7,500 
Retail Clerks’ International Protective Association..............ceeceeeeeeeeees 3 208 
Seamen’s Union of America, International. « cc eccjc «cise « on sat ciierieiieciciae: 2 220 
Siderographers, International Association Of....cseess see sedccsecros seasine cieceier 1 12 
Stage Employees, International Alliance of Theatrical................c00eeeeeee 36 600: 
Steam and Operating Engineers, International Union of................0.eee000: 7H 916 
Steam Shovel and Dredgemen, International Brotherhood of................... 6 495. 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union, International..................000ee000- 10 277 
Stonecutters’ Association of North America, Journeymen...................-:. 16 426 
Switehmen’s Unioniol North Americas.o.c2..-aceee ee ee eee eee 9 185 
Tatlors’ Untonrof America, J OUrneyIMen!...000 aoe chiara eitne nein 13 388 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, International Brotherhood of... 7 647 
Mextile WorkersiotsAmerica, United: .ac.csccncscieco tiene ee eee ee ac Cone 3 688 
Ty porraphicaluUnion, internationallssass. nace cchelocche teeta ameter teins 50 4,240 
Upholsterers’ International Union of America............ecccecccccccncevccrces 6 830° 
Wireless and Cable Telegraphers, Association Of............cccceceecceseeeceecs 1 46 

syelbist ese’ at eyaatelorsicr onatevanaxesera:diss<pbte eyes sherak over atobslen speterate ear mene tats ome Eee or 2,028 190,481 
Industrial Workers Of Che Worlds oc0iau ab uc.cate tevos ol oar OE ee: 11,500: 
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Table 3 gives the number of branches and of members of non-international 
trade unions operating in Canada at the close of 1924. 


3.—Non-International Trade Unions Operating in Canada. 


NuMBER OF BRANCHES AND NuMBER or Mempers, Decemper, 1924. 


No. of 
branches Members 
Organizations. or reported. 
affiliations. 

Trades and Dabour'Coneress of Canada... ..c.c..0ce.cccccceccsasctcccaccvcecs 32 3,630 
Canuban Podors trom Of Pa pOuren te Met. cen o soho ads Sb a cide ccin cd meee aeiciecs 16 3,990 
Araalgaminted Civili Servants,of Canadas... doe0.b esau veces cnsasiasvevars 13 1,144 
Brotherhood of Dominion Express Employees.............-.2:eceeeeceeueucucee 25 1,570 
‘Canadian Association of Railway Enginemen..................0.eceeeeeececeese 19 206 
‘Canadian Association of Stationary Engineers.............-.-.0.ececucecceseces 13 313 
‘Canadian Carpet Weavers’ Beneficial Association................00seeeeeeeeeees 4 174 
Conadian Bleétrical Trades Unione. jeecnaes caths. Mialsawsicaweor spree reouede en she 8 1,583 

Canadian Federation of Bricklayers, Masons, Plasterers and Other Building 
PAC ee oe NS EC MOE Rh. 6 Oa ay sl oSi Slain sf PRB acs awleteaieinal« Seals 6 1,323 
‘Canadian Great Lakes Fishermen’s Protective Association..................... 1 40 
Dominion Postal Clerks’ Association 47 Sa ain Ane, COOGEE anc ae eee ae oe 36 2,602 
Dominion Postal Porters’ and Transfer Agents’ Association..................... 7 400 
Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation..............0.0.0cctceeececeeeuces 14 1,215 
Federated Association of Letter Carriers... 54. .0.6.cecesecnenecnsnvie cecveates 41 1,934 
National Association of Marine Engineers..................ececececuecececueuees 14 975 
National Sailors and Firemen’s Union of Canada.................0.00ee0eeeeees 1 250 
Provincial Federation of Ontario Fire Fighters.............0.00.0ccueeeeeeseecs 15 367 
Saskatchewan Brotherhood of Steam and Operating Engineers.................- 3 45 
EW GAN ior srs teateore Pose Aine tee Recreate Serie vans Y amarotins’n stata oe aS 268 21, 761 


6.—Fatal Industrial Accidents. 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since 1903, the data being obtained from provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada 
and various other governmental authorities. Table 4 shows the number of fatal 
industrial accidents reported to the Department during 1924 and to the end of 
September, 1925, with comparative figures for 1923 and the first nine months of 
1924. The number of fatalities in each of the different industrial divisions is also 


shown as a percentage of the total number. 
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4.—Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, 1923-1925. 


Twelve Months. Nine Months. 
Industries. Number of Number of 

accidents. P.c. of total. accidents. P.c. of total. 

1924. 1923. 1924. 1923. 1925. 1924, 1925. 1924, 

Agriculture: sicccte eee aera 93 129 7:3 9-1 64 71 8-6 7-6 

LOgeing.o mw. coe eo eon seemeer: 215 195 16-9 13-8 112 143 15-3 15-3 

Fishing and trapping............... 33 29 2:6 2-1 il 25 1-5 2-7 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and 

Quarrying ses ese re. 170 187 13-2 13-3 117 129 16-0 13-8 

Manufacturing), y..cs20: see 164 198 1207 14-0 114 130 15-5 14-0 

Construction. ; 6: 3.02.6 cee 198 177 15-5 12-5 90 146 12-3 15-6 

Transportation and public utilities. 312 372 24-3 26-4 179 217 24-4 23-1 

Trade dc.en te ah cee eee 13 24 1-0 1-7 6 8 0-8 0-9 

Ber vices coniledomereoutn oh ee a ettee 27 61 2-1 4-3 12 21 1-7 2-2 

Miscellaneous ssa. ceo feet 56 40 4-4 2°8 28 45 39 4-8 

Allindustries............. 1,281 | 1,412 | 100-0 | 100-0 733 935 | 100-0 | 100-0 


A decrease from 935 to 733 is shown in the number of fatalities during the 
first nine months of 1925 as compared with the same period in 1924; the decrease 
was general throughout the industries, but the greatest falling-off was in the logging 
and transportation and public utilities groups. The only major fatality (¢.e., an 
accident causing the death of over five persons) reported during the period, involved 
the loss of nine lives by drowning when a tug was struck by a steamer while going 
to assist a larger vessel to her moorings. In 1924, major accidents were respon- 
sible for fourteen deaths. 

In 1924, 1,281 fatalities due to industrial accidents were reported, as com- 
pared with 1,412 in 1923. The number of persons employed during the year was, 
however, somewhat smaller than during 1923. In both years, logging had a higher 
fatality record in proportion to the number of workers employed than any other 
industry; during 1924, falling trees, branches, etc., were responsible for 90 deaths, 
drownings for 39, and the handling of materials in rolling, piling and loading oper- 
ations for 25 deaths. Non-metallic mineral mining and quarrying was second in 
its rate of fatalities, a principal cause being the fall of loose rocks from the sides of 
open pits. In the mining, smelting and quarrying group as a whole, the three 
main causes of fatalities were falls of rock, explosives and mine and quarry cars; 
these agents accounted for 65, 25 and 24 deaths respectively. In the steam rail- 
way service, 139 deaths were reported, in water transportation, 76, in storage and 
local transportation, 39, and in public utilities, including the telegraph and tele- 
phone services, 45. In the manufacturing industries, 164 fatalities were reported, 
the greatest number being in saw and planing-mills and in the iron and steel products 
groups. A total of 93 deaths was registered in the agricultural group, 21 of which 
were caused by horses and 12 by farm machinery. 

The greatest loss of life in all groups was caused by falling objects; this 
classification included the 90 deaths already mentioned as owing to falling trees, 
branches, etc., in the logging industry, 65 deaths owing to falling rocks, etc., in 
the mines and quarries, 25 owing to material falling from elevations, loads, piles, 
etc., and 21 owing to the collapse of structures. Moving trains, vehicles, etc., 
caused the deaths of 236 persons. Of these fatalities, 22 were a result of derail- 
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ments and collisions, 106 of persons being struck by, run over, or crushed by or 
between cars and engines, 24 were caused by mine and quarry cars, 34 by automobiles 
and other power vehicles, and 12 by animal-drawn vehicles. There were 135 
deaths from drowning; 83 from falls from elevations such as scaffolds, bridges, 
ete., of which 44 were in the construction industries; 10 from falls from ladders; 52 
from explosive substances; 13 from steam escapes, boiler explosions, compressed air, 
etc.; 52 from electricity; 5 from hot substances and 5 from gas fumes. Working 
machinery was responsible for 46 deaths, while some 30 persons died from infection 
following injuries. 


7.—Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation 
in Canada. 


Throughout the greater part of the 19th century it was generally held, in 
Canada as in England, that workers in hazardous trades received higher wages 
than the average as compensation for the ordinary risks incidental to their occu- 
pation, and they were, therefore, considered to have assumed these ordinary 
risks. It was also held that the injured workman or his dependants could not 
recover damages if the worker had been injured or killed through the negligence 
of a fellow servant or if his own negligence had been a contributary cause. Under 
the British Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 and the Ontario Act of 1886, fellow 
servants in the position of foremen or superintendents were for the first time re- 
garded as standing to the ordinary worker in the place of the employer, who was. 
held liable for injuries due to their negligence. British Columbia passed an 
Employers’ Liability Act in 1891, which was amended in 1892 and remodelled 
10 years later. The Manitoba Act of 1893 was amended in 1895 and 1898 and 
consolidated in 1902, while a new Act was passed in 1910. Similarly, the Nova 
Scotia Act of 1900 was replaced by a new measure in 1909. New Brunswick passed 
an Employers’ Liability Act in 1903 and amended it in 1907 and 1908. Alberta 
passed an Act in 1908, Quebec in 1909 and Saskatchewan in 1911. Most of these 
Acts followed generally along the lines of British legislation, while the 1909 Act 
of Quebec is an outgrowth of the Civil Code of that province. All these Acts 
involved resort to the courts. 

A new epoch in legislation of this kind was begun by the Ontario Act of 1914, 
based upon the report of a Royal Commission, and introducing the new principle 
of making compensation for accidents a charge upon the industry concerned, instead 
of a liability of the individual employer. The working-out of this principle involved 
the creation of a state board administering an accident fund made up exclusively 
of compulsory contributions from employers grouped in classes and assessed according 
to the hazard of the industry. The example of Ontario in passing an Act of this 
kind was followed by Nova Scotia in 1915, British Columbia in 1916, Alberta and 
New Brunswick in 1918 and Manitoba in 1920. Quebec and Saskatchewan retain 
systems instituted in 1909 and 1911 respectively, which enable workmen to obtain 
compensation from their employers individually through private insurance com- 
panies or by means of action in the courts. The Quebec Legislature, under an Act 
passed in 1922, appointed a special commission in the following year to consider 
and report upon the subject of workmen’s compensation. The commissioners 
presented their report to the Legislature early in 1925, recommending various 
changes in the existing Act, but making no proposals for the establishment of an 
accident fund controlled by a provincial board. No action was taken by the 
Legislature to give effect to these proposals, but it was announced that the Govern- 
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ment intended to defer further action in regard to existing legislation until after 
the seventh International Labour Conference, since workmen’s compensation was 
the first subject on its agenda. 

In Manitoba also, a joint committee, composed of equal numbers of members 
of the Legislature and of representatives of the workmen and their employers, was 
provided for at the session of 1924, to study every phase of compensation, with a 
view to eliminating the need for yearly amendments to the Act and to placing it 
upon a permanent basis. The report of this committee, which was presented at 
the legislative session of 1925, recommended a reduction in the minimum weekly 
allowance for temporary total disability from $15 to $12.50, with an increase in 
the allowances to the children of a victim of an industrial accident. The com- 
mittee, however, was unable to agree on certain contentious issues such as the general 
rates of compensation, and recommended that these matters be left for future con- 
sideration. 

Workmen’s Compensation Acts in Canada cover practically the whole industrial 
field, including manufacturing, construction, lumbering, mining, quarrying, trans- 
portation and public utilities. In Ontario certain industries (including municipal 
undertakings, railways, car shops, telegraphs, telephones, etc.) are made individually 
liable to pay compensation, and are, therefore, not called upon to contribute to 
the general compensation or accident funds. Other industries, with the exception 
of those which are specifically excluded, may be brought under the terms of the Act 
on application from the employer, with the Board’s approval. In Alberta the 
consent of the employees is also required. In most provinces the excluded classes 
include travellers, casual labourers, out-workers, domestic servants and farm 
labourers. In Nova Scotia, however, an amendment was passed in 1922, providing 
for the admission of farm labourers and domestics on application of their employers. 
British Columbia, in the same year, admitted farm labourers and repealed a former 
rule excluding offices workers. 

The Dominion Parliament in 1918 passed an Act (8 Geo. V, c. 15) providing 
that the compensation to be paid where employees of the Dominion Government 
were killed or injured in the course of their employment should be the same as 
they or their dependants would receive in private employment in the province 
where the accident occurred, the amount to be determined by the Provincial Board 
or other constituted authority and paid by the Dominion Government. 

The principal features of the Workmen’s Compensation and Employers’ 
Liability Acts in force in the various provinces during 1923 were given on pages 
718-721 of the 1922-23 Year Book, and the amendments of 1924 were noted in 
the Year Book for that year. 

Amendments made in 1925 to Workmen’s Compensation Acts.— 
Important amendments were made in 1925 to the Dominion Act and to several of 
the provincial Acts. 

The Dominion Act of 1918, as amended in 1919, providing compensation for 
employees of the Dominion Government, was further amended so as to enable 
certain railway employees in Prince Edward Island to continue their existing com- 
pensation system along with that established under the Act. Medical and hospital 
expenses were added to the benefits provided for injured employees. 

The Manitoba Act was amended on the lines proposed by the special joint 
committee already mentioned, the scale of compensation for the dependants of 
a deceased workman being changed to conform with a sliding scale based on the 
number of children in the family. The section governing compensation for tempor- 
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ary total disability was redrafted; the rate remains at 663 p.c. of the workman’s 
average earnings, but it is further provided that there be a minimum weekly pay- 
ment of $12.50. Another amendment provided for the vocational re-training of 
injured workmen who are unable to follow their usual occupations. This provision 
is similar to the amendment made in the Ontario Act in 1924, 

Two amendments were made during the year in the Ontario Act ; the first 
enabled the Board to withold the payment of benefits to widows who are found to 
be leading an irregular life, and the other was designed to provide against the pay- 
ment of a double indemnity in case of accident happening outside the province. 
The latter provision was also added to the Quebec Act. 

In Alberta, the list of industrial diseases for which compensation might be 
granted was enlarged to include frostbite, while subsidiary operations carried on 
outside mines were brought under the general provisions in regard to mining. 

Operations of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board.—Under the 
system operated by the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board, 24 classes of 
industries pay various percentages of their payroll annually to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board and escape individual civil liability for accidents, the per- 
centage of payroll collected by the Board being graded according to the degree of 
hazard in the occupation, ranging in 1924 from 5 cents per $100 of payroll in clothing 
manufacturing to $5 per $100 in quarrying, and averaging for all classes 
$117 per $100 of payrolls which amounted to $387,085,000. Certain other 
industries (including municipal undertakings, railways, car shops, telegraphs, 
telephones, etc.) are made individually liable to pay the rates of compensation 
fixed under the Act. Employees of the Dominion or of the province, killed or 
injured in the discharge of their duty, are by special legislation placed on the same 
footing as those of private employers of the second class. 

Statistics of benefits paid and accidents for which compensation was awarded 
during the first ten years of the operation of the Act appear in Table5. The 51,911 
accidents paid for during the year 1924 included 353 cases of death, 31 of permanent 
total disability, 2,314 of permanent partial disability, 27,914 of temporary disability 
and 21,299 in which medical aid only was provided. These latter are all under 
schedule 1, as medical aid in schedule 2 cases and Crown cases is furnished directly 
by the employer. 


5.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1915-1924. 


Compensation Paid Accidents Compensated. 


J Schedule 1. Schedule 2 
et ee end Crown | Total  lISchedule1|Schedule2] Crown. | Total 
tion. Aid. tion. 

$ $ $ $ 0. 0. No. No. 
OITA... 692,389 1 200, 932 893,321 8, 3283 1,494 i 9,829 
PR d Pr licds 1,553, 653 1 451,710 2,005,363 15,3703 2,825 3 18, 208 
MOF 90... 2,286,955 83,5142 623, 556 2,994,025 25,2773 3,406 19 28,702 
SL ea 2,751,137 369, 346 763,511 3,883,995 36,565 4,335 30 40,930 
1919 2,808, 639 386, 299 997,923 4,192,860 34,400 4,517 153 39,070 
iit 5,113,150 703,706 1,963,390 7,780,245 42,693 4,444 714 47,851 
HOOT S355 2 3,858,017 662,794 1,668,452 6, 189, 264 34,271 5,161 834 40, 266 
: 3,417,102 692, 820 1,582,975 5, 692,897 37,172 4,572 765 42,509 
1923.. 4,036,170 788,906 1,348, 786 6,173,862 47,873 3,849 1,916 53,638 
i a 4,052,288 835,956 1,234,576 6, 122,820 46,616 2,820 2,475 51,911 
Total....| 30,569,500 4,523,341 | 10,835,811 | 45,928,652 328,565 37,423 6,916 372,914 


1 No provision for medical aid. : 
3 Cases involving medical aid only not covered till July 1, 1917. 


5851—44 


2 Half year only. 
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8.—Strikes and Lockouts. 


Statistics of strikes and lockouts in Canada have been collected and published 
by the Dominion Department of Labour since its inception in 1900. Table 6 
shows the number of disputes, the number of employees involved in disputes 
and the time loss in working days for each year from 1901 to 1925, and the totals 
for the period. The items in the column headed “time loss in working days’’ in 
the tables following, are calculated by multiplying the number of persons directly 
affected by strikes or lockouts by the number of working days they are so affected 
during the time the disputes are in existence. 


Statistics compiled for 1925 show that there were 83 disputes, involving 
25,796 employees. The time loss during the year was 1,743,996 working days. 
During 1924, the time loss was 1,770,825 working days. Most of the time loss from 
March to August, 1925, inclusive, was due to a strike of coal miners in Nova Scotia, 
involving ay proximately 11,500 employees, who lost nearly 1,500,0CO0 working days 
during this dispute. 

Industrial Disputes in 1924 and 1925.—Although the recorded number of 
disputes and employees involved was smaller in 1924 than in 1923, the number of 
working days lost was considerably greater. It was, in fact, only exceeded in three 
years from 1901 to 1925, viz., in 1911, 1919 and 1922. ‘This increase in lost 
working days in 1924 over the preceding year was mainly due to a strike of 
more than 7,000 coal miners in Alberta and British Columbia, which lasted from 
April to October, and caused a time loss of over a million working days. During 
1925, disputes in the mining group accounted for slightly over 90 p.c. of the total 
time lost. 

6.—Record of Industrial Disputes, 1901 to 1925. 


Disputes in existence in 
Number of Disputes. the year. 
Years. |__—____—_—__-— 

In existence] Beginning Time loss 
in the in the Employees | in working 
year. year. involved. days. 

104 104 28,086 632,302 
121 121 12,264 120,940 
146 146 50, 041 1,226,500 
99 99 16,482 265, 004 
89 88 16, 223 217, 244 
141 141 26,050 359, 797 
149 144 36, 224 621, 962 
68 65 25,293 708, 285 
69 69 17,332 87+, 845 
84 82 21,280 718,635 
99 96 30,094 2,046, 650 
150 148 40,511 1,099, 208 
113 106 39,536 1,287,678 
44 40 8,678 430, 054 
43 38 9,140 106, 149 
75 74 21,157 208,277 
148 141 48 329 1,134,970 
196 191 68, 489 763,341 
298 | 290 138, 988 3,942, 189 
285 272 52,150 886, 754 
145 138 22,930 956, 461 
85 70 41,050 1,975,296 
91 77 32, 868 768, 474 
73 63 32,494 1,770, 825 
83 81 25,796 1, 743, 996 
2,998 1 2,884 861,485 1| 24,862,845 


1 In these totals, figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are counted more than once. 
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Table 7 is a record of disputes by months since 1920, from which it appears 
that the greatest time losses usually occur in the spring and summer months. The 
long-drawn-out coal strikes in most cases caused the important losses during those 
months. The heavy loss of working time in May and June, 1921, was chiefly due 
to strikes in the building trades against reductions in wages, while in 1920 the loss 
during those two months and also in July was a result of strikes in the building 
and metal trades and in coal-mining. The greatest time loss in 1925 was during 
June and July, although it was also heavy in the preceding three months. The 
largest number of employees involved was in June. 


7.—Monthly Record of Strikes and Lockouts, 1920-1925. 


Disputes in existence. Number of employees involved. 


Months. 


1920. | 1921. ) 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. |] 1920. | 1921. | 1922. ) 1923.) 1924. 1925. 


35 23 22 18 13 12 || 2,800) 1,765) 3,435) 2,852) 14,294 731 
25 3) 24 20 17 14 || 2,345} 2,906] 3,200] 3,950} 12,933) 3,066 
28 32 20 19 13 15 || 4,116] 3,468} 2,569} 1,533 827] 11,891 
48 29 26 27 16 13 || 6,899] 4,453] 13,086] 2,561) 8,667] 12,149 
79 56 31 39 14 19 || 13,856} 9,323] 13,433] 4,767) 7,955] 13,240 
66 50 25 28 26 93 || 15,793] 10,239] 11,093) 6,268) 12,296) 14,761 
59 41 21 23 19 21 || 10,016] 9,413] 15,553] 18,095] 8,701} 18,458 
30 31 25 20 16 20 || 4,840] 3,442] 25,364] 3,651) 9,472] 13,430 
29 26 23 18 9 14 || 2,806] 3,948] 17,736] 1,729] 7,687} 1,297 
21 17 18 16 7 8 || 6,168] 1,897] 3,240) 2,322) 8,023 705 
14 18 14 15 3 11 || 2,295) 3,354] 2,036) 2,237 353] 3,925 
21 18 15 13 3 9 |} 1,822) 3,759] 2,950) 2,446 125) 1,532 


2851) 1451 851} 91 731| — 831|| 52,1501] 22,9301] 41,0591) 32,8681! 32,4941) 25,7961 


Time loss in working days. 


Months. 
1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 

IVAN ors aye: Ree cher, 500 Se eee 35,535 30, 646 68,474 53,966 209, 834 5,526 
lO OARS a PIRES 3c capcacerc 30,920 36,361 62,935 46,030 197, 083 27,013 
WET oo Gong oads ss cauasones 39,027 55,502 62,737 33, 229 11,087 249,400 
PA PYULIae, os sis cc RE eee 75,445 63,480 272,946 34,972 199, 968 297,949 
1 ED 25 SO 5.3, SPIELE Cicte 159,072 175, 889 279, 857 53,891 202,710 307, 229 
AIT: SRO oars 185,732 188, 020 263,402 42,406 214,790 320,594 
LL | GD, oe oss oes os 137, 841 92,891 255,734 307,433 210,736 331,976 
UNVEES  GREe TTS > edeeae wet 74,366 73,200 450, 692 30,721 206,118 112,524 
SOD tates crore nies steerer laters 28,330 59, 849 99,732 30,773 183, 723 20,553 
(OS eo Res 0. Spree 72,893 46,036 54,758 50,402 127,763 12,142 
IRON ns OREO bcs Sate oS - 27,269 73,149 48,023 55,978 5,148 38, 187 
DCC Biesteets eos ORE oe See 20,324 61,365 55,986 28, 693 1,865 20,208 

Wares 555.05 eee ee 886, 754 956,461 | 1,975,276 768,494 | 1,770,825 1,743,996 


eee 6 SS. ee eee 


1 These figures relate only to the actual number of disputes in existence and the employees involved 
during the year and are not a summation of the monthly figures. 


Table 8 is a record of industrial disputes, by provinces, during 1924. The 
greatest number of working days lost was in Alberta, Nova Scotia and British 
Columbia, owing to the protracted coal-miners’ disputes in those provinces. The 
number of workers involved was largest in Nova Scotia, Alberta and in Quebec, 
where disputes in clothing, shoe and match factories affected many employees. 
Quebec also recorded the greatest number of disputes, with a smaller time loss, 
however, than those in the Nova Scotia and Alberta coal-fields. 
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8.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Provinces, 1924. 


aa ss a 


Disputes. ~ Time loss. 
: Number of 

Provinces. . ; Pea he — 

.c. 0 involved. Working P.c. of 

Number total days. total. 

Se Se ee ee eee 

Nova Scotia. nebo Se alae tdan «22h sieexied. ode 9 12-3 12,747 322,574 182 
NeWp iran wiG Koss cs sac n ed cr seed 1 1:4 57 1,026 0-1 
Quebec Peon Mallets olatele bio%s' vieverc ate Meee css 23 31-5 5,430 80, 209 4-5 
Ont arIO rte Fo cin 18 24-7 775 53,506 3-0 
Manitoba.......... : 2 2-7 103 6,992 0-4 
Saskatchewan........ : 1 1-4 38 133 0-0 
Alberta... <.....5 Bade gi 12:3 7,146 1,002,179 56:6 
British ColimApIAO ME, AP ek eee, gl 12-3 4,152 291,195 16-5 
SRPOrPROMnCiMIs; ret 2 2-7 2,046 13,011 0-7 
LATE) Bea sae ee ee 2B 100-01 32,494 | 1,770,825 100-0 


1 One strike in both Alberta and British Columbia counted in each but only once in the total, In this 
case the number of employees and time loss in each province was allocated to it. 
2 Strike in Note ! excepted. 


An analysis of industrial disputes by industries is given in Table 9. A very 
large proportion (87-8 p.c.) of the time loss was in the mining industry. 
Only 7-9 p.c. of the total time was lost in manufactures; 4-6 p.c. of this was in 
the printing and publishing group and was caused by the continuation in six cities 
of the printing strike begun in 1921. Workers in the clothing industries also lost 
a large absolute number of working days, although the proportion to the total was 
only 1-8 p.c.; over 3,400 employees, or 10-5 p.c. of the total number, were affected. 
This was the second greatest number of workers involved, the striking coal-miners, 
numbering over 21,000, taking first place. 


9.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries, 1924. 


eee 


Disputes. Number Time loss. 
Industries. a ODS 
P.e. Ployees Working P.c. 
Number. of total, | volved. days. of total. 
(2 SS Ee ee eee eee caret 8! Mead aio) 
BT ek ey tin Shales, 1 1-4 1,567 44,770 2:6 
2 2-7 621 4,800 0-3 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying......... 15 20-5 21,214 {1,555,105 87-8 
Manufacturing— 
Clothing, including knitted goods.............. 8 11-0 3,424 30, 688 1-8 
Leather, fur and products...................... 5 6-8 888 11,697 0-7 
Pulp and paper products....................... 2 2-7 156 756 0-0 
Priuingand publishing. /......0.565......00k... 0) 12:3 586 79,695 4-6 
Saw and planing mill products................. 1 1:4 350 2,100 0-1 
DPOGMGrON nip Ue Gee ty ks 1 1-4 275 12,100 0-7 
Tron and steel products......................... 2 2-7 26 874 0-0 
Non-metallic mineral products................. ve 2-7 88 957 0-0 
Construction— 
Buildings and structures....................... 13 17-8 883 7,850 0-4 
PMD eine eA Okt. ya Lk Meked 1 1-4 150 5, 100 0-3 
aterworks, gas and sewer construction........ 1 1-4 16 150 0-0 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 
SLC pe ie Rene eri ea dae ir, 1 1-4 50 50 0-0 
BAlOCtri’ Patbways.) coe). 0... ck. ce oe, 1 1-4 4 661 0-0 
Telegraphs and telephones..................... 2 2-7 83 750 0-0 
rvice— 
Ppblic Administrations: cise sor necdnec eres. 1 1-4 1,969 12,279 0-7 
REBOTORTIONAL feet yt ee oe 4 5-5 60 418 0-0 
Berea ly GOnGMBION. «5.5 6 ses se kd dc esc cacon. 1 1-4 25 25 0-0 
1 EU AMAIA Ace ee ae 73 100-0 32,494 | 1,770,825 100-0 
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The causes and results of the industrial disputes recorded during 1924 are 
shown in Table 10. Of the 73 disputes registered, 39 were over wages, of which 
nine were against decreases. There were five disputes for shorter hours and one 
against longer hours. Questions of unionism caused 12 disputes, three of these 
being for recognition of unions. Eleven disputes were against the discharge of 
employees. An analysis by results shows that of the 20 disputes about increases 
in wages, three ended in favour of the workers, nine in favour of the employers, 
and eight were partially successful or ended in compromise. Of the nine disputes 
over decrease in wages, four ended in favour of employees, four in favour of employers 
and one was partially successful. Of the total number of disputes, 17 were settled 
in favour of employees, 29 in favour of employers, 23 were compromises or par- 
tially successful, and the remainder were indefinite or unterminated. 


10.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Causes and Results, 1924. 


In favour of employees. In favour of employers. 
Causes or objects. ; ; 
Dis- Fi eae eee ren Dis- as Spe een 
putes. | volved. la hae putes. | Volved. gee Meee 
Wages— 
Increase in wages.........--++- 3 19 576 | 4,900 9 20 | 2,376 19,304 
Decrease in wages......--+-++- 4 18 | 11,026 {318,051 4 4 147 1,003 
Increase in wages and shorter 
ThOURES; ia. oes severe cas - - - - 1 6 12 | 144 
Increase in wages and other 
CHANEeS arenes eee ete 2 81 | 1,553 | 18,570 2 7 | 1,657 | 45,760 
Hours of Labour— 
Shorter hours. -...5-te «nse <= - = = > = - - - 
Longer hours.....----++-+++++> - =I - = = - - - 
Other causes affecting wages and 
working conditions............+-- - - - = 2 2 170 OLD 
Unionism— 

"Recognition of union........--- 1 1 8 24 2 3 10 667 
Employment of non-unionists. . 1 1 107 535 1 1 48 216 
Discharge of employees for 

UNION ACULVILY. sels ores sls ste - - - - - - - = 

Union jurisdiction.............. 1 1 36 612 - = - = 
Other union questions.........-. 3 82 2,128 | 11,658 1 J 50 1,450 
Against discharge of employees}. . 2 2 420 8,000 4 4 1,322 1,858 
Sympathetic. ........202-.+eeseees = - - = 1 1 400 400 
Welassifiedssss.csercmace siete center - - - - 2 9 | 579 4,602 
otal .cnncsesintawewete 17 205 | 15,854 [362,350 29 58 | 6,771 | 75,719 


EE a 


1Other than in connection with union questions. 
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10.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Causes and Results, 1924—concluded. 


Compromise Indefinite 
r or or Total. 
partially successful. unterminated. 
Causes or objects. 
3| 2 2 <o| 2 2 | 2 » 
-| Slo acd : od n* E od a 
elasiae| oF [Bleel 23] SES Isles! 23) <ee 
5S ) 5 ) 
BES) BS | Bed (BES) S4] e638 |e Eales | ged 
Als ea) HH A le & sal Ala ea) x 
Wages— | 

Increase in wages........... 8} 25} 593 3,656) -} —- - — 20) 64] 3,545 27,860 

Decrease in wages...........] 1] 35 7,403 1,224,159 == - — || 9} 57/18,576} 1,543,213 

Increase in wages and shorter 

OUTS ee rede Pe? od | 41 65] 467 66, 695)| 1 1 38 133] 6] 72) 517 66,972 

Increase in wages and other 

GRANIES. bie rk tine wk -| - - -|}-) - - - || 4] 88] 3,210 64,330 
Hours of Labour— 

ShHorterihonrs: no..cec eer tn. 3 6 64 4,985)| -| - = ile, 6 64 4,985 

jaonger hours, vag.5 sss us: AT la 43 6,932) -| - - —fi} 11 43 6, 932 

Other causes affecting wages 

and working conditions...| 1 1 275 12,100|| -| - - - || 3] 31 445 12,415 
Unionism— ‘ 

Recognition of union........ St - =| = =| Sie oe 18 691 

Employment ofnon-unionists| -| — - -|/-| - - -||2| 2 155 751 

Discharge of employees for 

union activity............. 1 1 120 720!) -|  - - -||1 1 120 720 

Union jurisdiction..,........ “fl = =i} = - -|/1] 1) 36 612 

Other union questions....... 1 1 320 9,280] -| - ~ — || 5] 84) 2,498 22,388 
Against discharge of em- 

DOV Gas TELE Oe 2 2) 308 796)| 3} 3) 140 2,180/11) 11) 2,280 12,834 
PISINDATHOTIC. 5 ioe «ae ots ore ecsve.e 1 i! 8 1,120) -| - - -— |} 2) 2] 408 1,520 
UT OR St ee ee -| - ~ -|}-| - ~ -|} 2) 9) 8579 4,602 

Motalesee B55 0s 23| 148] 9,691 1,330,443) 4) 4) .178 2, 313/73) 415/32,494| 1,770,825 


| { 


‘Other than in connection with union questions. 


The methods of settlement of the disputes in existence in 1924 are shown in 
Table 11. Of the 73 strikes, 30 were settled by negotiations; the number of 
workers involved in these 30 disputes was 17,822, or 54-8 p.c. of the total of em- 
ployees. Conciliation or mediation effected a settlement in 11 cases, in which 
8,953, or 27-6 p.c. of the workers were involved. In nine disputes, affecting 3,098, 
or 9-5 p.c. of the workers who struck or were locked out during the year, the 
employees returned to work on the employers’ terms. 
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11.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries and Methods of Settlement, 1924. 


Negotiations — Conciliation 
between “Or Arbitration. 
Industries or occupations. parties. mediation. 
Em- Em- Em- 
Number ployses, Number ployees. Number ployees: 
LOgeing oes eee abies roa ieee - = = = = - 
Fishing and trapping... ...... 2. + eeeeicicel - - 1 48 - - 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarry- 
ANG omens oka fot erties caelaaee epislere oe eee 10 13,489 3} 7,655 - - 
Manufacturing— 
Clothing, including knitted goods...... 5 3,288 - - 1 40 
Leather, fur and products...........-- 2 58 i 380 - = 
Pulp and paper products..........-..-- 1 36 1 120 - - 
Printing and publishing..............: - - 1 38 ~ - 
Saw and planing mill products......... - - 1 350 - - 
Wood producteseentsc erence i i, - - 1 275 - - 
Iron and steel products...............-. 1 9 - - = « 
Non-metallic mineral products........ 1 28 - - - S 
Cons truction— 
Buildings and structures..............- 7 772 = — - - 
Shapbuildinoeer atreietrvlere sete rars 1 150 = = - - 
Waterworks, gas and sewer construc- 
POD DAs, bee ee ee ee - ~ 1 75 - - 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 
Bide aussi ways vaca mist heel teleosts - - - - - - 
itectric rail waysiases. ea tee esi ee eee - - - - - - 
Telegraphs and telephones............- - - ce = - - 
Service— 
Public administration...........3....- = = = = - - 
Recreational ’.:.ece semen ace ae 2 42 1 12 - - 
Personal, domestic........ ACO OaOUIC.S = = = = - 
Total. 2c. et em eet 30 17,822 i 8,953 1 40 
Reference Returned Otherwise 
to Board to work Replacement (including 
nade - ie indefinite Total. 
oa * ‘DEL. employers’ strikers. or 
Industries or occupations. rere tare. Wuterminated’. 
Num-} Em- |Num-]| Em- |Num-| Em- |Num-} Em- |Num-) Em- 
ber. |ployees.| ber. |ployees.| ber. |ployees.| ber. |ployees.] ber. |ployees. 
hogewne th... oe es cece - = = - - = i 1,567 1 1,567 
Fishing and trapping........ - - 1 573 - - - 2 621 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting 
ANCIGUALL VANS: Ase ieee - = - - 1 90 1 30 15 21,214 
Manutacturing— 
Clothing, including knit- 
ted soods_ 2.2 .3o-4 = - - 1 26 - - 1 70 8 3,424 
Leather, fur and products - - 1 400 i 50 - = 3 888 
Pulp and paper products. . - - - - - - - - 2 156 
Printing and publishing... - - - - - - 8 548 9 586 
Saw and planing mill 
productsae ee sane - - - - - - - - 1 350 
Wood products........... ~ - - - - - - - 1 275 
Iron and steel products... - - - 1 17 - - 2 26 
Non-metallic mineral pro- cS Ss 
Gucts \i.< os Stowe esate oe - - 1 60 - - - - 2 88 
Construction— 
Buildings and structures. - - 4 70 1 5 1 36 13 883 
Phippulldings anemic - - - - - - - - 1 150 
Waterworks, gas and 
sewer construction...... ~ - - - - - - - 1 75 
Transportation and public 
utilities— 
Steam railways.......... - - - - 1 50 - - 1 50 
Electric railways......... - - = - 1 4 - - 1 4 
Telegraphs and telephones 1 77 - = 1 6 - - 2 83 
Service— 
Public administration. ... - - 1 1,969 = = - - i! 1,969 
Recreationalis..jesceassier = = = = ls 6 - - 4 60 
Personal, domestic..:.... - - - - 1 25 - - 1 25 
Totalioyvcsuascesee i 77 9 | 3,098 9 253 12 | 2,251 73 | 32,494 
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9.—Employment and Unemployment. 


Employment Service of Canada.—Under sec. 3 of the Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act (8-9 Geo. V, c. 21), an Act passed by the Dominion Parliament 
in May, 1918, to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employ- 
ment offices, the Minister of Labour is empowered :— 


“(a) to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employment 
offices and to promote uniformity of methods among them; 


“(b) to establish one or more clearing houses for the interchange of information 
between employment offices concerning the transfer of labour and other 
matters; 


“(e) to compile and distribute information received from employment offices 
and from other sources regarding prevailing conditions of employment.” 


The Act further provides that certain sums of money are to be appropriated 
annually and paid to the provinces on a basis proportionate to the amount that 
each shall expend on the maintenance of employment offices. The amounts pro- 
vided for the various fiscal years were to be, for 1918-19, $50,000; for 1919-20, 
$100,000; for 1920-21, $150,000; for each succeeding year, $150,000. For some 
years these amounts were later increased by supplementary vote, but for the fiscal 
years 1924-25 and 1925-26 no supplementary appropriations were made, and the 
payments to the provinces are now on the basis originally provided in the Act. 


The desired uniformity and co-ordination of employment office activities 
throughout the various provinces are obtained by having the payments contingent 
upon an agreement. This agreement, required under the Act, ensures that the 
provinces, in the conduct of their employment offices, shall endeavour to fill situa- 
tions in all trades and occupations for both men and women and that no charge 
shall be made to employers or employees for this service. Each province agrees 
to maintain a provincial clearance system in co-operation with the interprovincial 
clearance system established by the Dominion Government, in order to secure the 
necessary mobility of labour as between localities in the same province or in differ- 
ent provinces. For the fiscal year 1925-26 agreements were concluded with all of 
the provinces except Prince Edward Island. Thus is formed the Employment 
Service of Canada—a chain of employment offices reaching from Halifax to 
Vancouver. At the time the Act came into force, only 12 provincial employ- 
ment offices operated in Canada. This number was steadily increased until, at 
the close of 1919, due to the impetus given by the Employment Offices Co-ordination 
Act, together with the requirements of the demobilization period, offices were 
functioning at 84 different centres. Subsequent contractions have reduced the 
Service to offices located at 65 centres (on Oct. 31, 1925), which are distributed 
among the various provinces as follows:— Nova Scotia, 3; New Brunswick, 3; 
Quebec, 5; Ontario, 25; Manitoba, 3; Saskatchewan, 9; Alberta, 5; and British 
Columbia, 12. 


Employment Service Council of Canada.—An Order in Council issued in 
1918 in pursuance of the Act provides for the formation of a body to be advisory 
to the Minister of Labour in the administration thereof. This body, known as 
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‘he Employment Service Council of Canada, is composed of representatives of the 
Dominion Departments of Labour and Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, the Pro- 
vincial Governments, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the Association of 
Canadian Building and Construction Industries, the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, the Railway Association of Canada, the Railway Brotherhoods, the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, the Canadian Council of Agriculture and the 
returned soldiers. At the seven annual meetings of the Council, the most recent 
of which was held on Sept. 9-10, 1925, various recommendations and suggestions 
relative to employment office administration have been brought forward and pre- 
sented to the Minister. 


Operations of Employment Offices.—Statistics covering the work of the 
local offices are collected and tabulated by the Employment Service Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Table 12 shows the positions available, applications for 
work and placements effected by the Service each year since March, 1919. During 
the first nine months of 1925 there were 433,363 applications for employment, 
355,805 vacancies and 327,127 placements, as compared with 391,128 oats 
325,087 vacancies and 285,901 placements in the same months of 1924. 


Gains in placements in the first nine months of 1925 over the corresponding 
months of 1924 were reported from British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and Quebec, but Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Ontario recorded 
decreases. The gains in the Prairie Provinces were due to the substantial increase 
in the demand for farm workers. It will be noticed that the placements in 
British Columbia exceeded the vacancies listed at the local offices; this is accounted 
for by the transfer of harvest workers to Saskatchewan and Alberta in order to fill 
vacancies listed in those provinces. 


The ratio of vacancies to applications was slightly lower from January to Septem- 
ber, 1925, than during the corresponding months of 1924, but the ratio of placements 
to applications was somewhat higher. For each 100 applicants registered during 
the first nine months of 1924 there were 83 vacancies and 73 placements, as compared 
with 82 vacancies and 75 placements for each 100 applications during the correspond- 
ing months of 1925. 


Reduced Railway Fares.—In order to facilitate the movement of labour in 
cases where there were not enough workers in any one locality to fill the available 
vacancies, the Employment Service, by special arrangement with nearly all the 
members of the Canadian Passenger Association, has been granted the privilege of 
issuing cer rtificates which entitle the bearers to purchase railway fares at the reduced 
rate of 2-7 cents per mile. This rate is for a second class ticket, and is applicable 
only to ea of not less than $4. During the calendar year 1923, certificates were 
issued to 47,310 persons, of whom 28,942 proceeded to points within the same prov- 
ince as the despatching office and 18,368 to points in other provinces. During 
1924, 32,357 certificates were issued, 17,698 provincial and 14,659 interprovincial. 
From January to September, 1925, 28,667 certificates for special rates were 
granted, 12,982 to workers travelling to employment within the same province as 
the despatching office and 15,685 to persons for whom employment had been secured 
in other provinces. 
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12.—Applications for Employment, Positions Offered an 
the Employment Service of Canada, 


Provinces. 


Nova Scotia......... 


New Brunswick..... 


Ontariogy mesh... 58 


Manitobae les). 


Saskatchewan........ 


ADOT bas gee 3484 | 


British Columbia... 


d Placements Effected by 
by Provinces, 1919-1925. 


Years. 


ote (10 months).. 
192 


A Se Ree ees 
1925 (9 months)... 


ted (10 months).. 


(Dy i ee 
1925 (9 months)... 


ee (10 months).. 
0 


A KODE ish «ea ea ae 
1925 (9 months)... 


oy (10 months).. 


yy Se ae nee 
1925 (9 months)... 


wai (10 months).. 
1920 


1925 (9 months)... 


tee (10 months).. 
1920 


1925 (9 months)... 
at (10 months).. 


1925 (9 months)... 


{1919 (10 months).. 
Lr a 


1925 (9 months)... 


1919 (10 months).. 
1920 (4 months)... 


4 (10 months).. 


1925 (9 months)... 


Applications 
registered. 
Men. Women. 

9,323 726 
6,241 525 
11,448 1,413 
12, 204 2,976 
12,180 3,138 
7,235 2,855 
4,208 1,737 
14,329 239 
9,495 473 
5,423 884 
7,905 2,019 
9,440 2,997 
6,685 3,408 
4,787 3,078 
39, 709 1,116 
33,959 2,111 
32,841 4,896 
31,071 7,098 
31,227 6, 741 
32,865 7,145 
23,748 (lds 
110,549 20,224 
162,018 30,943 
135, 666 41,621 
156,437 42,229 
164,492 51,588 
161,448 53,530 
110,033 38,621 
56,496 13,830 
67,770 27,960 
57,262 27,041 
53,611 23,200 
55,934 23,866 
40,200 22,495 
31,380 16,926 
37,453 3,183 
51,859 6,573 
66,301 6,933 
67,350 7,204 
78,355 7,829 
45,386 TAU 
69,055 5,943 
38,499 4,600 
66,737 16,942 
58,570 13, 435 
43,935 8,586 
55,346 8, 283 
45,117 9,356 
47,228 6,650 
47,512 4,936 
82,042 10,514 
71,325 9,370 
71,362 11,062 
66,509 11) 257 


63,657 10,776 


53,824 9,030 
1,721 8 
614 13 
355,591 | 48,862 
480,735 | 96,054 
438,836 | 105,593 
443,875 | 104/407 
473,483 | 115,692 


344263 


Vacancies Placements 
notified. effected. 

Men. Women. Men. Women. 
6,929 990 5,198 391 
2,665 692 2,269 174 
4,763 1,208 4,271 648 
7,707 2,647 6, 706 1,961 
9,767 2,897 9,267 2,407 
6,227 2,847 5,225 2,383 
3,959 Tyre 3,793 1,465 

12,643 334 9,957 131 
8,388 513 6,846 310 
3,902 870 8,611 601 
6,693 1,817 6,101 1,365 
9,270 3,159 8,142 2,576 
6,126 3,393 5,348 3,121 
3,147 3,022 3,062 2,939 

17,749 1,805 20,076 646 

16,221 2,982 20,800 1,327 
7,229 4,066 6,765 2,580 

12,731 5,806 11,962 4,547 

16,387 5,807 13,819 4,911 
9,601 5,825 10,697 5,050 
9, 236 6,084 8,876 5,530 

117,542 33, 205 78,295 20,027 

144,922 44,124 11, 115 24,745 

91,864 39,067 78,694 25,514 

139, 224 42,935 120,075 28,358 

162,907 47,007 132,069 34,371 

132,045 40,348 117,484 30,518 

88,593 30,308 81,484 21,925 

76,023 18,198 52,566 12,930 

88, 282 31,913 62,908 25,657 

56, 728 28,419 45,049 23,767 

48,880 24,043 41,217 20,752 

42,418 22,290 48,126 19,726 

27,871 19, 180 29,264 17,886 

25, 707 15,511 24,129 14, 123 

46,008 4,894 33,411 2,836 

62,043 8,867 46,509 5,750 

82,309 9,629 61,322 6,275 

80,714 9,038 63,707 5,536 

94,971 10,521 76, 300 « 6, 789 

58,802 8,059 43,464 6,057 

77,799 7,007 67,612 4,995 

30, 781 5,148 29,216 3,007 

63,393 18,046 53, 246 14,821 

48,777 14,358 43, 582 11, 338 

36,330 9,902 32,235 7,780 

53,352 8,781 46,056 6,984 

39, 153 9,063 36,521 7,869 

43,917 6,432 40,202 5,329 

37,193 3,685 32,756 2,825 

64, 338 8,985 61,351 7,730 

29,926 8,480 34,498 7,241 

33,250 8,171 34,383 6,837 

42,504 8, 942 43,022 7,987 

34, 433 9,095 37,356 7,889 

26,549 6,807 34, 745 6,918 
1,020 4 1,282 5 

274 20 248 6 

345,888 68, 263 262,757 43,148 

450,526 116, 142 365, 292 80,520 

325,498 106,097 277,792 77,964 

365,529 104,359 316,386 77,136 

431,576 109, 404 376,801 85, 751 

314, 258 97,810 285,359 80,773 

278,907 76,898 263,903 63,224 
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1.—Unemployment as Reported by Trade Unions. 


Monthly statistics on unemployment are compiled and published by the Employ- 
ment Service Branch of the Dominion Department of Labour, based on returns 
received from 1,500 local trade unions having an aggregate membership of 150,000 
workers. Unemployment as here used connotes involuntary idleness, due to econ- 
omic causes. Persons engaged in work other than their own trades, or idle because 
of illness or as a direct result of strikes or lockouts, are not considered as unemployed. 
As the number of unions making returns varies from month to month, with conse- 
quent variation in the membership upon which the percentages of unemployment 
are based, it should be understood that the figures for each month have reference 
only to the reporting organizations. Table 13 isa monthly record for the past eleven 
years of unemployment in trade unions, by provinces. The maximum of unemploy- 
ment for the first nine months of 1925 was in January, when the percentage stood 
at 10-2; for the corresponding months of 1924, the February figure, 7-8 p.c. was 
the maximum. For the first nine months of 1925 the minimum, reached in August, 
was 4-4 p.c., while the minimum for 1924 was 5-4 p.c.in July. Thus, although the 
situation in the early part of 1925 was less favourable than in the preceding year, 
there was more pronounced improvement in succeeding months, so that the minimum 
percentage of unemployment was 5-8 points less than the maximum, while in 1924 
there was a gain of only 2-4 points between the peak and the trough of unemploy- 
ment. The percentage out of work at the 1925 low point was, moreover, one p.c. 
less than the 1924 minimum. 


13.—Percentages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, 1315-1925. 


Norz.—For the percentages of unemployment for 12 months in 1921 and 1922, see page 732 of the 
1922-23 Year Book; for 12 months in 1923, see page 688 of the 1924 Year Book. 


TT 6 OOOO — — OOOO 


D> 99. G0. GU 60 C9 4 9 60 CHD A He C2 A ND as 9 > GUI ERD aw 


Nova | New : British 
Months. Years. | Scotia | Bruns- | Quebec.|Ontario.| Mani- | Saskat-| ajperta|Colum- j;Canada, 
and wick. toba. |chewan. Gen 
P.E.1 
December........ 1915 +2 “7 9-5 8-1 3-2 7-0 4:3 14-8 7: 
AN eras on sewn 1916 5 9 1:8 1:7 1-2 2-6 3-0 5-8 2° 
December........ 1916 3 2 3°7 1-6 1:0 1-6 1-7 2-4 2- 
JUNO 248 wcew ee tees 1917 3 +2 2°5 9 6 3 8 1-8 1: 
December........ 1917 2-6 4-1 3-2 2°5 1-1 2-4 1-6 32 2 
JUNO Ne ave aoerentanters 1918 2 +3 5 “4 °3 +2 4 “9 
December........ 1918 2-0 4 2-2 2-9 1:3 2-2 2-1 4-0 2 
JUNC ae saree eraaees 1919 2-7 2-4 4-0 1-8 1-2 2-5 1-7 3-4 2- 
December........ 1919 1-5 2-0 3-2 1-9 5-0 6-0 2-8 18-6 4- 
THRO caneewick tee 1920 “6 4 3-1 1:6 1-4 2°2 1-2 5-8 2 
December........ 1920 6-9 11-0 19-6 12-3 7:8 10-1 9-2 11-6 13 
JUNO aes eicieios 1921 14:3 11-7 20-7 6-7 8-0 6-8 9-4 24-4 13 
1921 5-9 6-9 26-8 9-7 15-5 10-4 6-8 24-7 15 
1922 7:2 3-5 5-4 3-9 6-7 5-0 7-1 71 5 
1922 3-2 6-1 7-8 4-7 7-8 4-1 5-1 13-3 6 
1923 2-2 1-0 5-7 1-6 5-6 1:3 4-5 4-0 3 
1923 7:3 3:6 9-7 6-4 6-5 4-2 6-0 7-1 7: 
1924 9-5 3-0 9-0 7-5 7:3 5-3 5-3 6-4 7: 
1924 3-1 2-7 79 9-1 8-0 4-8 7-6 8-1 v7: 
1924 3-6 3:6 8-7 7-0 7:4 6-5 5-3 3+2 6- 
1924 2-2 4-5 6-3 5-4 7-2 |> 5-2 4-1 2-2 5- 
1924 1-6 3:2 13-7 5-8 6-1 1-6 4-7 3-6 7: 
1924 6-4 5-2 9-4 4-9 4-9 2-3 3°7 2+2 5- 
1924 2-6 3-6 7:8 4-6 5-7 5-5 3-8 3-8 5 
1924 9-2 3-1 8-9 5-8 4-4 4-4 5-7 4-7 6- 
September.. 1924 9-3 2-9 7:6 5-1 7-2 4-0 4-7 4-3 5- 
October... 1924 2:5 4-3 10:5 4-5 6-1 3-2 8-1 8-9 6- 
November.. 1924 7:3 4-5 18-1 5-4 5-2 4-2 71 11-7 9- 
December.. 1924 4-7 6-9 22-4 8-1 8-9 4-2 5-0 10-2 1l- 
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13.—Percentages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, 1915-1925— 


concluded. 
SS Sc a a aaa el et ald 
a New : British 
Months. Years. | “and | Bruns- |Quebec.|Ontario.| Mani- | Saskat-| 4 1perta, Colum-|Canada. 
PEL wick. toba. |chewan. bia. 
SANUATY oso sce: 1925 9-2 5-4 14-1 9-2 12-8 4-5 8-1 7:0 10-2 
February......... 1925 8-8 4-2 11-4 9-2 9-0 5-3 9-7 9-4 9-5 
March A BORE 1925 3°7 2-4 11:6 7-2 8-2 6-6 11-2 7-8 8-5 
Api. ro ret 1925 2-0 4-5 13-6 6-2 6:5 4-1 15-6 6-6 8-7 
ag nee Se 1925 3-9 3-2 11-7 3°5 5:8 4-6 16-4 3-4 7:0 
AUNOSaae ccs eaer. | L995. 8:4 3°4 10-2 3°8 4-3 2-4 10-8 4-1 6-1 
SUT eR eS 1925 2-2 2-5 6-4 4-5 3°4 3:3 9-6 4°6 5-2 
CASHES oan et. 1925 |: 7-2 4-2 6-0 3-8 2-8 1:3 3-0 3°5 4-4 
September....... 1925 6-6 3-0 10-9 3-7 17 8 2:6 5-2 5°7 
October...... Bees |, 1925 3-9 2-1 10-6 3-1 1:8 1-0 3-7 4-4 5-1 
November....... 1925 4-4 4-7 9-8 4-4 2-0 2°5 3-5 6-1 5-7 
Decembet....... 1925 4-3 3:0 14-2 6-4 3-8 3-5 4-4 6-9 7:9 
ee ee eee ee 


2.—Employment as Reported by Employers. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulates payroll data on employment from 
employers of 15 persons and over; nearly 6,000 of these firms, representing practic- 
ally every industry except agriculture and the more specialized business and pro- 
fessional callings, made monthly returns covering, in 1925, an average working 
force of over 761,000 persons. The payrolls varied from approximately 691,000 
on Jan. 1 to 809,000 on Oct. 1. The trend of employment in the past three 
years is shown in the chart below. This depicts the steadily upward movement 
that characterized the greater part of 1925, employment having shown only one 
decline (on Aug. 1) between January and October. The curve did not attain 
as high a position in 1925 as in 1923 until Dec. 1, when the less extensive recessions 
caused the two curves to converge; employment in 1925 was, at its peak, less than 
two points lower than the 1923 high point. From June, 1925, the curve of employ- 
ment was above the 1924 level. 
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The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by the 
firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, taken as 100. 

An analysis of the returns shows that in 1925 British Columbia recorded a 
more favourable situation than any other of the economic areas, while Quebec took 
second place in this respect. The gains in employment between Jan. 1 and the 
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month in which the index numbers of employment in the various provinces reached 
their highest level for 1925, varied from 11-0 points in the Prairie Provinces to 21-9 
points in British Columbia. Table 14 is a record since 1923 of employment as 
reported by employers in the five economic areas. 


The manufacturing division showed pronounced expansion during 1925; con- 
struction and trade were more active than in any of the last five years, while services 
and communication also reported a favourable situation as compared with preceding 
years. Although employment in transportation attained a greater volume towards 
the end of 1925 than in 1924, it averaged rather lower during the greater part of the 
year. Logging and mining were also duller. Table 15 gives index numbers of 
employment by main industrial groups. 


14.—Index Numbers of Employment as reported by Employers, by Economic Areas, 
as at the first of each month, January, 1923 to December, 1925. 


Norr.—Number of employees of the reporting firms in January, 1920, is taken as 100 in every case. 


Years and Months. Maritime | Quebec. | Ontario. | Prairie | British | Canada. 
Provinces. Provinces.| Columbia 

1923. 
Pa Me ccc Ss, esis ae 90-8 83-5 85-6 90-0 88-3 86-3 
Pebryl Jask\...5 Ai ee OO eee ee 90-4 87-7 90-0 91-6 88-4 89:5 
Mary. ll... 230 ean eee ae ae 90-7 87-9 90-8 88-9 92-0 89-9 
ADE 1! An ee. SRO, Semen 90-5 85-5 88-4 83-5 92-8 87-6 
PLAY 1! 5 $:.0 ich. Se RO er ae ones 90-0 90-3 91°6 90-4 97-5 91-4 
UNS yes 3 seer te ee 93-9 99-1 96-8 95-5 100-4 97-3 
uly Wed ay. Ee Salen Sela ere 101-0 100-5 97-2 101-4 103+9 99-5 
Aug s,  L es ei csk en kee ee ae 97-8 101-9 97-1 104-3 107-2 100-2 
OCD Ge, Lee Fake oe: eee ee aT 101-4 100-1 98-1 101-1 106-6 100-0 
O Gta ays. Sos Be Rule See 97-0 104-0 96-0 100-7 104-2 99-5 
INOWiRILE nese ins aco e ce etn eae 95-2 103-2 96-0 99-2 102-8 98-8 
Deo se, vec cc ha oc ee eee 91-2 98-5 93-4 99-3 97-8 95-7 

1924, 
DAD Sram Has 1c he a po a 86-3 90-5 86-1 94-3 90-9 88-7 
HeDarlaee. CeCe eee eR Tt eee eae 83-2 92-8 90-0 92-1 92-7 90-6 
Mar. | Ciearee Retr errcrinies rteeecs ARIA Eloy ae. Baste 82-4 93-5 89-8 89-6 97-1 90-7 
BAD EALS 1) nacaxieatns eee wa a 84-6 91-5 87-6 87-0 99-6 89-3 
LL ES a AU ate 5 PONS Bm AN PUN 6 Pe it 88-1 94-1 89-8 89-4 102-9 91-8 
RU ad Gears reach in eee ia Rea Sie poe eT 90-0 99-9 92-1 94-1 103-4 95-2 
SUL Vicar cae i eter eter ree ee 90-6 100-6 91-4 99-1 105-8 95-9 
TAN Sha ere Page erence ae, ee 90-2 98-7 90-3 96-4 107-1 94-7 
Septal settee cee ee a cea 86-6 97-8 88-9 93-9 106-0 93-1 
Oe Calera coirc cried eevee Sao ee 88-3 97-6 91-6 91-4 104-0 93-9 
IN) 76nd eyecare peearene Memrapinia aly elem). oA 83-7 97-1 90-4 94-1 102-1 93-0: 
DOG Ie Lees ttre en ar ts i nen 79-3 95-3 88-4 91-8 100-0 90°8. 

1925 
LIC geile eg < aes Are pe cr mca 78-5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 83-9 
I EW>) SDA Deieezon teres Sie Se ee eee SO 79-1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 86-1 
Mar. 1 ESS 0c Ge EE OC a a La ei 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 87-0 
App Til A neve cts arse ete nie & eaoractres tonne 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 87-2 
Mayo Tai Sane eee a Se i ee 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 90-8 
JUN Bail Shon: oe aeerpeea es. oie @ Rei Oe oe 90°3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 94°5 
Tuy 4 Laveen eee ene ee eee 99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 96-8 
AY a aes eh PE ew «ee tel Se ea ha 92-2 101-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 96-3 
SK) 8) Mien pee san ete eat cog ON 88-4 101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 96-6 
Oct Th ety Se Sie6) Cea 88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 98-3 
NOVEL A eee ee ere Aes eae 85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 |. 111-5 97-1 
D6Cr Ac ane eet eer en ee 83-5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 95-3. 
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15.—Index Numbers of Employment as reported by Employers, by Industries, as 
at the first of each month, January, 1923 to December, 1925. 


Nore.—Number of employees of the reporting firms in January, 1920, is taken as 100 in every case. 


pa a Se 
Years | -Manu- Commu-| Trans- Constrac; All 
and i Logging. | Mining. | ,:.54; ; tion and | Services.| Trade. Indus- 
Winiies facturing. nication. |portation.| “yfain_ oe 
tenance. 
1923. 
Jane 1, 78-1 87-0 100-8 97-4 104-8 96-0 92-8 98-2 86°3 
Feb. 1. 85-0 95-1 101-3 96-5 101-5 86-0 92-4 93-7 89-5 
Mar. 1 87-5 88:8 |— 98-6 97-4 99-8 83-8 93-4 88-9 89-9 
April 1. 85-6 57-8 97-0 98-0 100-2 85-2 94-9 90-2 87-6 
May 1. 90-5 48-0 96-7 99-7 101-7 101-6 97-1 91-7 91-4 
June 1. 93-5 52-5 101-6 102-2 109-0 140-2 108-8 91-9 97-3 
July 1. 93-6 48-4 101-6 103-4 112-2 169-1 115-f 92-3 99-5 
Aug. 1. 93-5 42-2 101-0 105-2 113-4 183-7 118-7 91-7 100-2 
Sept. 1. 93-0 43-1 104-0 106-4 113-4 180-9 120-3 92-0 100-0 
Oct. 1 91-8 51-7 104-9 106-6 116-2 171-8 113-7 93-2 99-5 
Nov. 1. 91-2 62-6 105-4 105-3 116-8 159-3 108-5 93-1 98-8 
Dec. 1. 88-2 82-2 105-9 106-1 113-8 125-2 106-2 96-8 95-7 
1924. 
Jan. 1. 80-1 92-1 100-5 104-2 107-3 98-8 106-6 99-4 88-7 
Feb. 1. 84-9 97-0 104-0 104-0 103-7 94-2 106-3 91-2 90-6 
Mar. |. 86-0 90-8 99-7 105-4 103-1 93-1 106-2 91-2 90-7 
April 1. 86-5 54-2 99-5 106-0 103-7 91-4 107-9 91-0 89-3 
May 1. 87-7 54-5 103-3 108-2 105-3 111-2 108-0 91-9 91-8 
June 1. 88-4 53-6 103-7 109-8 110-1 147-3 113-8 92-5 95-2 
July 1. 87-7 43-1 99-9 111-7 110-0 175-8 122-5 92-1 95-9 
Aug. 1. 86-2 36-2 99-4 113-9 110-8 173-1 122-4 91-7 94-7 
Sept. 1. 84-5 43-7 99-1 113-1 107-8 165-3 121-7 92-1 93-1 
Oet.s 1. 85-7 53-4 99-0 111-2 109-0 157-5 115-0 93-1 93-9 
Nov. 1. 84-2 71-8 100:5 111-3 108-2 144-9 109-3 93-8 93-0 
ee 82-0 85-1 99-2 109-3 108 -2 116-6 107-2 99-1 90-8 
1925. 
Jans 1, 75°5 83-4 97-1 108-9 99-0 93-3 107-1 96-3 83-9 
Feb. 1. 79°3 86-8 93-1 107-6 98-4 98-3 106-8 94-2 86-1 
Mar. 1. 81-9 81-0 92-9 106-3 97-6 95-8 106-2 92-0 87-0 
April 1. 84-3 47-5 94-2 107-6 98-5 96-8 107-7 93-6 87-2 
May 1. 86-6 47-4 94-3 109-3 100-3 125-6 109-9 95-0 90-8 
June 1. 88-3 51-3 94-5 110-1 105-2 155-9 116-4 93-8 94-5 
July 1. 89-1 38-2 97-2 112-6 106-2 187-5 122-9 93-8 96-8 
Aug. 1. 88-5 33-5 97-6 116-1 108-5 180-3 126-3 95-1 96-3 
Sept. 1. 89-4 38-5 93-7 114-8 108-7 175-5 125-9 95-6 96-6 
Oct. 1. 91-3 49-5 96-2 114-2 111-3 169-7 120-5 96-7 98-3 
Nov. 1. 89-2 66-4 97-2 113-3 111-5 154-2 112-5 100-0 97-1 
Dec. 1. 88-1 77-1 96-9 112-7 109-8 128-3 108-5 103-9 95-3 


3.—Employment in Manufactures in 1923. 


Statistics of employment in manufacturing industries during 1923, derived 
from the census of manufactures, are shown in the general tables on pages 418 to 
430 in the section dealing with Manufactures. 

According to these statistics, the 22,642 establishments covered employed 
_ 78,273 salaried employees and 446,994 wage earners, a total of 525,267 persons. 
Out of every 1,000 persons employed in manufacturing, 149 were classed as salary 
earners and 851 as wage earners; the former earned 24-98 p.c. and the latter 75-02 
p.c. of the total amount paid out as remuneration for services. 

Distribution of workers by provinces.—An analysis of the returns by prov- 
inces shows that 43,610 or 55-7 p.c. of all employees on salaries were employed in 
Ontario; of this number 33,205 were males and 10,405 were females. The proportion 
that the male salary workers in Ontario bore to the total number of such workers 
was 53-8 p.c., while female office employees constituted 62-7 p.c. of the total. In 
Quebec, which, with 21,300 persons, recorded the second largest number of salary 
workers, were situated 28-3 p.c. of the male and 23-1 p.c. of the female salaried 
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employees. British Columbia also had a higher proportion of male than of female 
salaried employees, having 5:4 p.c. of male to 3-0 p.c. of female salary earners. Of 
the total in salaries, $78,990,006, or 55-4 p.c., was reported in Ontario, $40,557,364, 
or 28-4 p.c., in Quebec, and $7,165,713, or 5-0 p.c., in British Columbia. 

The male wage earners numbered 344,453 and the female 102,541; 50-0 p.c. 
of the former and 45-8 p.c. of the latter were employed in Ontario. Quebec manu- 
facturers reported 29-9 p.c. of the males as compared with 38-5 p.c. of the females, 
while British Columbia had 7-8 p.c. of the males and 4-2 p.c. of the females. As 
to earnings, Ontario firms paid out 53-4 p.c. of the total, Quebec, 28-9 p.c., and 
British Columbia, 7-2 p.c. 


Distribution by industries.—The wood and paper industries, with 17,959 
persons, reported a larger number of salaried employees than any other group, 
having 22-9 p.c. of the total and paying 24-2 p.c. of the aggregate salaries; 
24-7 p.c. of the total wage earners belonged in this group, which paid out 26-2 p.c. 
of the wages. Only 8-6 p.c. of the total females working for wages were in the wood 
and paper industries, as compared with 29-5 p.c. of the total number of men on 
wages. ‘The textile industries came next in order in respect of workers, having 
18-9 p.c. of the wage earners, who earned 15-2 p.c. of the wages; the number of 
female workers in these industries formed 49-3 p.c. of the total females and the males 
only 9-8 p.c. of the aggregate of male wage earners. In the iron and steel group, 
17-1 p.c. of the total workers were paid 21-5 p.c. of the total wages. The number 
of men employed in these industries constituted 21-3 p.c. of the total male wage 
earners in 1923, while only 2-7 p.c. of the total female employees were engaged 
in this industry. 


10.—Child Labour Laws. 


In the 1924 edition of the Year Book, at pages 690 to 701, appears a short 
discussion of child labour in Canada, followed by a comparative statement of the 
laws regulating child labour in the various provinces, including compulsory attend- 
ance laws, educational requirements for children entering employment, physical 
examination of children entering employment, minimum age for work in factories, 
shops, office buildings and mines, hours of labour per day and week, prohibited 
hours of nightwork, and prohibited employments and regulations regarding child 
labour in street trades. 


11.—The Co-operative Movement in Canada!, 


The commencement of the co-operative movement is usually dated from the 
formation in England of the ‘Equitable Pioneers of Rochdale,” a society formed 
by 28 weavers of that town in 1844 for the purpose of carrying on a grocery store. 
Somewhat similar ventures made before this date had failed to hold their own, and 
the success of the Rochdale experiment was largely due to the adoption of the plan 
of selling goods at current prices and dividing the savings among the members in 
proportion to their purchases. The principles which the Rochdale weavers ap- 
plied, and which came to be the principles underlying co-operation as we know it 
to-day, had been worked out by Robert Owen, an English employer who devoted 
the greater part of his life to developing his ideas along these lines through practical 


1 Contributed by Miss M. Mackintosh, of the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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experiment, as well as advocating them in his writings. Owen was by no means 
the only one who, at the beginning of the 19th century, dreamed and wrote of 
co-operative action; others in France and Germany were thinking along similar 
lines, and the time was ripe for the spread of Owen’s propaganda. 


Fundamental Principles of Co-operation.—The co-operative societies in 
which the movement is organized have been defined as associations “for joint 
trading, originating among the weak and conducted always in an unselfish spirit 
on such terms that all who are prepared to assume the duties of membership may 
share in its rewards in proportion to the degree to which they make use of their 
associations.””' It is obvious that in a society formed under the rules laid down 
for co-operative organization, the “co-operative spirit’? may be lacking. On the 
other hand, a society may be organized as a joint-stock company and may be 
thoroughly co-operative in the spirit in which it is carried on. “Correctness of 
form, if the spirit be wanting, will not in itself ensure real co-operation.’’? There 
are, however, certain fundamental requisites in the organization of a co-operative 
society which may be varied in detail to suit local conditions and laws, but which 
in general remain the same in all countries. The essential points may be stated 
as follows :— 

1. The capital of a co-operative society is unlimited, membership being 
unrestricted, and, therefore, the shares cannot rise in value and attract specu- 
lators. 

2. Each member has one vote, irrespective of the number of shares he 
may hold, and there is no voting by proxy. 

3. The number of shares permitted to be held by one member is limited 
by law or by the constitution of the society. 

4. Interest on share capital is limited to an amount not exceeding the 
reasonable rate of interest prevailing in the country. 

5. Goods are bought and sold at current market rates. ' 

6. The profits of the business, after allowing for depreciation and allocating 
not less than a fixed percentage to a reserve fund, are distributed among the 
members in direct proportion to the amount of patronage they have given to 
the society. In most of the older societies of Europe, a borus is paid to the 
employees at a rate proportionate to their wages. 


The application of these principles in the organization of an association whose 
members are actuated by the spirit of the motto “Each for all and all for each” 
renders the organization a co-operative one in the economic sense of the term. 

These fundamental principles of co-operation, as enunciated by the preachers 
of its gospel, are clear and definite, but the varied circumstances in which they have 
been applied have led frequently to some modification. Often, too, they have been 
adopted by those who understood them only imperfectly, and to this fact may be 
traced many of the failures of co-operative societies in this country. The co-oper- 
ative movement which develops in any country takes the form of a producers’ or 
consumers’ movement, or appears in both forms according to the occupational 
distribution of the population. The industrial worker is concerned with the most 
advantageous buying of commodities, but the agricultural producer is primarily 
interested in placing his product on the market to the best advantage. Thus we 
have consumers’ co-operation in urban communities and producers’ co-operation in 
agricultural districts. But as farmers have to purchase many commodities, they 
also have an interest in co-operative organization from the consumers’ point of 


Fay, C. R.: Co-operation at Home and Abroad. King, London, 1916. ; aa, 
* Smith-Gordon, L., and C. O’Brien: Co-operation in Many Lands. Co-operative Union, Manchester, 
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view, and when the rural district organizes a supply society and the consumers’ 
society purchases land for the production of grain and live stock, there arises a 
conflict of interests which can be solved only by the establishment of mutual 
relations. ; 

The Co-operative Movement in Europe.—In England and Scotland, the 
co-operative movement is almost entirely a consumers’ movement, finding expression 
in retail stores organized by some 1,300 co-operative societies having an annual 
turnover of about £200,000,000 and supported by two wholesale societies, employing 
40,000 persons and carrying on trade amounting to £82,000,000, manufacturing a 
hundred different commodities “from cotton cloth to cocca, from boats to buckets,” 
producing tea in India, oil in West Africa, wheat in Canada, and conducting banking 
and insurance departments, as well as furnishing general assistance in auditing, 
stock-taking and building. In Denmark, there is a highly organized producers’ 
co-operative movement, and the present export trade of Denmark in butter, bacon 
and eggs is largely due to the application of co-operative methods. In Germany, 
co-operative societies of both types are found, but the special form of co-operation 
which originated and has had its greatest development in that country has been the 
co-operative credit societies. 

The Commencement of Co-operation in Canada.—In Canada, the 
co-operative system was adopted first by Nova Scotia miners who had come to 
Canada after having been members of co-operative societies in Britain. The 
subsequent history of the consumers’ co-operative stores in Canada is one of varying 
success and failure. Producers’ co-operation developed gradually in the marketing 
of fruit, poultry and eggs in the Eastern Provinces, and somewhat later came 
agricultural co-operation among the western grain growers on a far greater scale. 
In the People’s Banks (les Caisses Populaires) of the province of Quebec is found 
a striking development of the co-operative credit society. 

Legislation.—Legislation respecting co-operation falls into three classes :— 
laws enabling the formation of co-operative credit associations, laws governing 
agricultural co-operative associations and laws providing for co-operative societies 
for the production and distribution of commodities. Legislation of the first class 
will be considered in connection with co-operative credit. All the provinces have 
statutes regarding agricultural co-operation in one form or another. 

In the Maritime Provinces, consumers’ co-operative societies are formed under 
the provincial Companies Acts or by private Acts. In Ontario, the Companies 
Act contains a section providing for co-operative associations. Quebec, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia have special statutes concerning 
30-operative organizations. In each of these provinces a declaration stating the 
name and objects of the association is required to be filed with a provincial or 
municipal officer, and provision is made for protecting the funds of the society. 

Efforts have been made at different times to have a Dominion law enacted to 
provide for the incorporation of co-operative trading and credit associations under 
the supervision of the Dominion authorities. In 1906 such a bill was introduced 
in the House of Commons and received support from members of the government. 
After consideration by a special committee!, it was passed by the House but was 
defeated in the Senate during the next session by a vote of 19 to 18. Similar bills | 
were introduced on two subsequent occasions, but the private members responsible | 
for them were unable to make any progress. | 

Canada: Special Committee of the House of Commons respecting Industrial and Ceccanian 
Societies, 1907. 
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ee 
1.—Consumers’ Co-operation. 


Co-operative Stores.—The first co-operative store in Canada was opened at 
Stellarton, N.S., in 1861, and, largely owing to the previous experience of the 
secretary of the society, who remained with it in active service as secretary and 
manager for 53 years, the association steadily increased its membership to 202 
in 1914, when the manager retired. In that year a dividend of 5 p.c. on purchases 
was paid, but in 1916 the society failed. Ten other stores were opened by co- 
operative societies in Nova Scotia prior to 1900, but only one of these survived 
beyond that date. When the Dominion Coal Company was organized in 1893 
and closed certain of its mines, these early co-operative ventures failed and_ their 
failure is to be attributed largely to this cause. ; 

The society at Sydney Mines, organized in 1863, had considerable success for 
several years but made the mistake of not providing for a reserve fund. This fact, 
together with the withdrawal of capital from the society, led to difficulties and 
when fire destroyed the store in 1905 there was no attempt to rebuild. The history 
of this organization was sufficiently encouraging, however, to lead to the formation 
_ of another society in 1906. The British Canadian Co-operative Society, Ltd., of 
| Sydney Mines, was organized more closely in accordance with co-operative prin- 
_ ciples, a reserve fund being provided for and business conducted on a cash basis. 
With a membership of 32 in 1906 and an average share capital of $16 each, this 
_ co-operative society has been “probably the most successful consumers’ society on 
_ this continent.’’! The society’s report for the year ended Aug. 6, 1924, shows 
a membership of 2,659, capital of $255,375 and cash sales of $1,359,800. Dividends 
on members’ purchases are paid at the rate of 12 p.c. and on the purchases of non- 
members at 6 p.c. Four branch stores are operated at Florence, Cranberry, North 
Sydney and Glace Bay. There are also co-operative stores at Sydney and Halifax. 


Of the existing consumers’ co-operative societies in Ontario, the oldest is that 
in Guelph, which has carried on a successful business since 1904, more than $100,000 
having been returned te members in dividends. The Guelph society was formed 
for the purpose of running a bakery, but in 1906 a grocery and meat business was 
added, in 1907 a boot and shoe department, in 1908 a coal yard, while in 1925 
a cash-and-carry groceteria was installed to meet competition from chain stores. 
In the early years of the United Farmers of Ontario, 47 stores were opened on the 
multiple or chain-store plan, but were not a success and were gradually closed or 
turned over to local co-operative societies. The high cost of living of the later 
war period led to the formation of numerous co-operative stores, but the business 
difficulties of the subsequent years brought failure to most of them. 

The miners of British Columbia have organized co-operative stores, in some 
eases with considerable success. The co-operative association at N atal, B.C., paid 
a 5 p.c. dividend in 1924 on a turnover of $126,000, in spite of the fact that the 
miners were on strike for several months. The miners at Fernie have organized a 
store and at Revelstoke a store is operated by a society composed chiefly of rail- 
road workers. 

In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta the members of societies conducting 
€o-operative stores are usually farmers, and to the stock of general merchandise 
are added binder twine and other farm supplies. 


1 Keen, George: The Co-operative Movement in Canada. The Co-operative Official, Manchester, 
Peb., 1924. 
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The annual report of the Co-operation and Markets Branch of the Saskatche- 


wan Department of Agriculture for 1924-25 lists 304 co-operative associations in 
Saskatchewan, doing an aggregate distributive business in that year of $2,759,564. 
Of this number, 49 operate stores and 38 conduct a car-lot business. Most of these 
organizations are engaged also in the marketing of farm produce. Saskatchewan is 
the only province which requires returns regarding co-operative activity to be made 
to the Government. 


Attached to many agricultural co-operative associations in other provinces are 
departments for the purchase of supplies. ‘The United Farmers’ Co-operative 
Company in Ontario sold to farmers’ clubs in 1924-25, 3,000,000 lb. of binder twine, 
175,000 rods of wire féncing, 500 tons of coal, besides large quantities of shingles, 
posts, roofing, rope and cement. 


Scattered as they are over a vast territory, the consumers’ co-operative societies 
of Canada have laboured under the disadvantage of lack of communication and 
absence of opportunity for the discussion of common problems. The desire to 
effect a saving in buying commodities has been the only motive of most of the 
members and there has been little knowledge of the principles of co-operation, with 
consequent failure to observe one or other of the fundamental requisites for the 
successful operation of co-operative stores. Managers have been drawn from the 
retail trade and have not always had any real interest in or understanding of the 
co-operative system. To these reasons may be ascribed many of the failures of 
co-operative stores in Canada. To remedy this situation, the Co-operative Union 
of Canada was organized at Hamilton in March, 1909, along the lines of the Co- 
Operative Union of Great Britain, which is an educational body “designed to dis- 
cover and stimulate, to focus and execute what may be called the spiritual side of 
the movement.’”! 


Co-operative Union of Canada.—Five co-operative societies in Nova Scotia 
and Ontario sent representatives to the meeting in Hamilton and some associations 
in British Columbia signified their intention of affiliating with the new body. A 
constitution was adopted in which the objects of the union were declared to be as 
follows :— 


_ (a) The recognition, by affiliation with the Union, of all bona-fide co-oper- 
ative associations in the Dominion of Canada, in order that the public may be 


able to distinguish the same from institutions which are now, or may hereafter | 


be organized with a co-operative title for purposes of personal or private — 
advantage or profit, and so avoid the injury which would otherwise be occa-_ 


sioned to the co-operative movement. 


(b) The propagation in the Dominion of Canada of co-operative prin- | 


ciples as above mentioned, to the end that the practice of truthfulness, justice | 


and economy in production and exchange may be promoted and the conflicting 


interests of capitalist, worker and purchaser conciliated by an equitable division | 


among them of the fund commonly called “‘profit’’ and preventing the waste 
of labour now caused by unregulated competition. 


(c) To cultivate a spirit of mutual service by self-abnegation expressed in 
the co-operative motto “Each for all and all for each,” and to promote by the 
same means moral, educative and refining enterprises designed for the improve- 
ment of the people generally. 


1 Webb, Sidney and Beatrice: The Consumers’ Co-operative Movement. Longmans, 1921. 
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Each applicant for admission is deemed by such application to accept, as the principle 
by which all the business transactions of the society shall be guided, the desire to 
promote the practice of truthfulness, justice and economy in production and 
exchange :— 
1. By the abolition of false dealing, either 
(a) Direct, by representing any article produced or sold to be other than 
what it is known to the producer or vendor to be; or 
(b) Indirect, by concealing from the purchaser any fact known to the 
vendor, material to be known by the purchaser to enable him to judge of the 
value of the article purchased. 
2. By conciliating the conflicting interests of the capitalist, the worker 
and the purchaser, through the equitable division among them of the fund 


commonly known as Profit. 
3. By preventing the waste of labour now caused by unregulated com- 


petition.’ 


The Union is governed by a congress made up of delegates from the affiliated 
organizations. Provision was made for a united board elected by thé congress 
to administer the general affairs of the Union and for sectional boards to look after 
matters connected only with certain districts. Mr. Sam Carter of Guelph became 
the first president of the Union and Mr. George Keen of Brantford the first secretary. 
Mr. Carter remained president of the organization until 1921, when Mr. W. C. Good 
was elected president. Mr. Keen, the honorary secretary, became also editor of 
the Canadian Co-operator in October, 1909, devoting as much time as possible to 
the work of advancing the purposes of the Union. In May, 1918, it was decided 
to have Mr. Keen give his full time to the task and a committee was formed to 
assist in organizing new societies and advising associations in difficulty. 

Congresses of the Co-operative Union were held in 1911, 1915, 1921, 1922 and 
1924. Delegates were preseat at different times from societies at Guelph, Ottawa, 
Brantford, Preston, Hamilton, Woodstock, Stratford, Georgetown, Palmerston, 
Toronto, Port Rowan, Newmarket and Englehart in Ontario, Magog, Valleyfield and 
Lachine in Quebee and Glace Bay in Nova Scotia. The Co-operative Union, 
through its secretary’s activities, through its organ “The Canadian Co-Operator”, 
and at its congress has endeavoured to spread knowledge regarding the proper 
organization and conduct of co-operative stores. The basis of the Union is sufficient- 
ly broad to embrace producers’ societies as well as consumers’ organizations and 
_ Stress has been laid by the Union on the necessity of having as organizers and man- 
agers of either form of association men who are not only capable administrators, 
but who are also well informed concerning the principles of co-operation and zealous 
in promoting them. 


Canadian Federation of Women’s Co-operative Guilds.—The interest of 
housewives in the quality and economical purchase of household supplies gives 
women a special importance in the co-operative movement, leading to the organiza- 
tion of women’s guilds in connection with co-operative associations. Following the 

example of British co-operative societies, several women’s guilds have been formed 
|in Canada and at a conference of these bodies at Woodstock, in 1922, it was decided 
to organize a federation of guilds. In May, 1923, the organization was completed, 
officers were elected and a constitution adopted, modelled on that of the English 
“Women’s Co-operative Guild. 


Other Federal Organizations.—Co-operative societies in Alberta organized 
a co-operative league in 1923 and the annual conferences since that year have been 
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attended by representatives from associations at Bentley, Calgary, Crossfield, 
Eckville, Edgerton, High River, Killam, Mannville, Nanton, Penhold, Red Deer 
and Wetaskiwin. Conferences of about 30 co-operative societies in Saskatchewan 
have met each year since 1923, representatives also being present from the large 
co-operative undertakings, the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries, the Saskat- 
chewan Grain Growers’ Association, the United Grain Growers, the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Elevator Co. and the Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion. In response to a resolution of this conference, the University of Saskatchewan 
has undertaken to give a course in co-operative marketing. 

In Ontario, the Co-operative Union of Canada and the United Farmers of 
Ontario met in Nov., 1924, for the purpose of working out a scheme for the co-ordina- 
tion of the various co-operative activities in the province. As in the western prov- 
inces, the problem is to co-ordinate the work of the marketing societies of agricultural 
producers and that of consumers’ purchasing societies. The task of securing 
fuller information and making recommendations for the linking-up of the associations 
and the prevention or reduction of failures of societies has been referred to a special 
committee. 

In these three provinces, the question of organizing a wholesale society has 
been discussed. In Saskatchewan a collective buying committee for the purchase 
of the products of the English Co-operative Wholesale Society was formed in 1924, 
and at the present time the United Farmers’ Co-operative Co. of Ontario is plan- 
ning to act as agent for the distribution of these products. The Saskatchewan 
Conference of 1925, however, appointed a committee to draw up a scheme for the 
organization of a wholesale society. 


2.—Co-operative Credit. 


Co-operative banks, or credit unions, as they are frequently called, had their 
origin in Germany about 1850. Two systems were developed at the same time, 
each being worked out independently from a different point of view by two men, 
Schulze-Delitzsch and Raiffeisen, each of whom had become interested in the 
problem of credit for the poor man, through contact with the distressing conditions 
among the people in their own communities. Each came to the conclusion that 
the solution lay in co-operative effort by the people themselves. Differences in 
the two systems arose through the application of co-operative principles to the 
different circumstances of the small farmer and the urban wage-earner. 

About 1885 “the deplorable revelations brought about by law suits in Montreal 
and elsewhere, where poor borrowers had been obliged to pay to infamous 
usurers rates of interest amounting to several hundred p.c. for most insignifi- 
cant loans’! induced Alphonse Desjardins, a journalist of Lévis, to apply himself 
to the problem of providing credit for the poor man, and he turned to the work of 
Schulze-Delitzsch and Raiffeisen. ‘After fifteen long years of constant study, at 
last believing that he had acquired the necessary theoretical knowledge and being 
induced to do so by many of the leaders of the movement in Europe,’’? Mr. Des- 
jardins succeeded in founding the Co-operative People’s Bank at Lévis (la Caisse 
Populaire de Lévis) in December, 1900. This first co-operative credit society in 
North America, at Lévis, has operated successfully without interruption since its 
organization and has never had to charge off a bad loan. Beginning with a capital 


ane a Alphonse: The Co-operative People’s Bank. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1914. 
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of $26, the society reported, in 1924, current loans amounting to $653,124 and 
gross profits of $74,0)0. Interest at the rate of 7 p.c. was paid on $5 shares. 
In view of the purpose for which the society was founded, it is of interest to examine 
the loans made during a particular year. In 1924, the greatest number of loans, 
242, was for amounts between $100 and $300. Ten dollars was borrowed by 179 
persons, from $10 to $25 by 188 persons and from $25 to $50 by 170 persons. Of 
the total 1,205 loans, 989 were for less than $300. Until his death in 1921, Mr. 
Desjardins was manager of the society at Lévis, but he found time to travel up 
and down through the province, organizing banks in rural districts among farmers, 
in fishing villages and among miners at Thetford Mines and Black Lake. In 1923, 
the Quebec Statistical Year Book reported the existence of 113 co-operative banks 
in the province—an increase of 13 over the returns for 1920. The annual business 
exceeded $11,000,000, on which profits realized amounted to $354,804. 


In 1906 a provincial law was enacted to govern the operation of the co-oper- 
ative banks and in 1915 an amendment required annual reports to be submitted 
to the Provincial Secretary. Loans are made only to members holding shares of 
$5 and must be repaid at fixed periods. A board of management has the general 
direction of each bank, but a committee on credit of at least three members passes 
on the loans requested by the members. A board of supervision of three members 
checks loans and audits accounts. All these services are given free of charge and 
aid in keeping the costs of operation at a low level. In 1914 operating expenses 
of the bank at Lévis were one-seventh of 1 p.c. of the business carried on during 
the year. Each bank is required to deposit at least 10 p.c. of its net profit in a 
reserve fund. Dividends on investments vary from 4} to 8 p.c. and interest on 
deposits from 3 to 4 p.e. 

Co-operative banks of the Desjardins model have spread from Quebec to 
some of the neighbouring villages in Ontario, but Abey have been largely confined 
to the French-Canadian population. 

In Alberta, Manitoba and Ontario, the legislatures have made efforts to estab- 
lish co-operative systems for the extension of short-term loans to farmers, the two 
western provinces enacting laws governing the formation and operation of rural 
credit societies in 1917 and Ontario taking similar action in 1921. 


The system in each of these provinces is a co-operative one, but unlike that in 
Quebec, it is directed and supported by the provincial government. Local credit 
societies are organized within limited districts and are required to have stock sub- 
scribed by a fixed number of farmers and a certain percentage paid up before 
business is commenced. Provision is made for government guarantee of loans and 
for municipal co-operation. Loans may only be made to members of the society for 
the purposes defined in the statute and the amount is limited. In each province 
provision is made for a reserve fund. The management of each society is vested 
in a board of 7 or 9 directors, of whom the members of the society, the municipality 
and the provincial government each nominate a fixed number. 

The success of the co-operative banks in Quebec and the increasing need in 
the agricultural districts of other provinces for better -credit facilities led to efforts 
to have the Dominion Parliament enact legislation giving legal status to co-operative 
credit societies. In 1907 a bill making special provision for the establishment of 
co-operative credit societies, as well as trading societies, was defeated by the Senate, 
after passing the House of Commons in 1906. Two tiling bills failed to pass the 
House of Commons in later sessions. During the sessions of 1909-10 and 1910-11, 
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bills providing for co-operative credit societies were introduced by a private member 
but failed to pass the House of Commons. In 1913 and 1914 similar bills were 
brought in by the Solicitor-General, but received only a first reading. 

During the session of the Dominion Parliament in 1923, the special committee 
of the House of Commons appointed to inquire into agricultural conditions recom- 
mended that investigation be made into the provincial systems of agricultural 
credit, and Dr. H. M. Tory, President of the University of Alberta, was authorized 
by the Minister of Finance to make such a study. In his report of April 4, 1924, 
he states:— 

“There can be no doubt that the establishment in Canada of a short term 
credit system based on the formation of local associations for co-operative 
purposes would be. much more difficult than in most European countries or 
even in the United States. The uniformity of the population and the per- 
manency of family relations create in those countries the exact conditions 
under which co-operative methods flourish. Yet I think that experience has 
already shown that a sound plan along these lines could be worked out under 
proper supervision and control. It would be a definite step toward the rea- 


lization ultimately of financial control and, therefore, independence by the 
farmers themselves.”’ = 


In a supplementary report, Mar. 30, 1925, Dr. Tory adds:— 


_ _“T am of the opinion that the development of co-operative organizations 
is the proper. way to proceed and for the following reasons:— 


1. It will give the farmer himself the experience which will teach him how 
to use money advantageously and in a business way. 


_ 2. It will, if successful, lead ultimately to financial independence by putting 
him in relation to a self-supporting institution through which capital can be 
commanded. 


“T am further of the opinion that the organization, supervision and control 
of this type of credit should be left to the provinces. Dominion supervision 
would be difficult and expensive.” 


3.—Producers’ Co-operation. 


Agricultural Co-operation.—In no other branch of co-operative activity in 
Canada kas tle busicess transacted reached such a volume as in the co-operative 
sale of agricultural produce. In the eastern provinces, co-operative associations 
for the marketing of fruit, poultry and eggs were gradually organized on a small 
scale, but withthe development of grain-growing in the Prairie Provinces and the 
co-operative organizations formed to market it, agricultural co-operation became the 
outstanding form in Canada and of vast importance in the country’s business. 


Grain.—The isolated condition of the western farmer, his remoteness from his 
markets and the necessity of selling his grain at the proper time, occasioned many 
abuses, the only remedy for which the grain growers believed to be co-operation 
among themselves. Farmers’ organizations in Manitoba and in the territory 
later included in Saskatchewan were formed in 1901-1903 for the express purpose 
of solving the difficulties of the handling and storage of grain and of obtaining 
effective legislation regulating the grain trade. When the provinces of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan were formed in 1905, the Territorial Grain Growers’ Association 
became the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association and the Farmers’ Association 
of Alberta was organized, to become in 1910, with another farmers’ association, the 
United Farmers of Alberta. 

In 1906, the Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association organized the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Co. to carry on a commission business in grain and in 1911 a Dominion 
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charter was obtained. The Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association formed in 
the same year the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Co. at Regina, with power 
to build and operate grain elevators and to buy and sell grain. Following this 
example, the United Farmers of Alberta organized the Alberta Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Co. In 1917, this concern amalgamated with the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Co. to form the United Grain Growers, Ltd., with headquarters at Winnipeg. 


There are, then, at the present time, two co-operative associations engaged 
in the grain trade, the annual meeting of each consisting of delegates elected by 
shareholders organized in local associations. The number of shares that may be 
held by one person is limited; the amount that may be paid out in dividends is a 
fixed percentage of the capital; shareholders have one vote, irrespective of the 
number of shares owned, and voting by proxy is not allowed. These features of 
co-operative organization are part of the organization of the western grain com- 
panies, but in neither company are dividends paid to members according to the 
amount of business furnished by them. The paymeat of dividends according to 
patronage is usually one of the essential features of co-operative business, but 
the combination of a country elevator business with a commission business, ter- 
minal elevators and an export trade in which American grain has a part, makes it 
difficult, if not impossible, to work out an equitable system of patronage dividends. 
The anxiety of the western farmer to secure more equitable prices and to obtain 
better service was sufficient to cause him to join a co-operative organization, without 
the added inducement of dividends on patronage, and the second object of. this 
factor in-co-operative organization, the disposal of profits, has not been of practical 
importance, since all available surplus has been absorbed in developing the various 
enterprises of the two companies. In 1923-24, the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Elevator Co. handled 48 million bushels of wheat through its 385 country elevators; 
the United Grain Growers handled 41 million bushels and operated 373 elevators. 
The Saskatchewan Co. has limited its activity to the grain trade, but the United 
Grain Growers has a live stock department and a supplies and machinery depart- 
ment, from which members may make purchases. A subsidiary company has a 
department for appraisal and sale of land and an insurance department for all kinds 
of insurance except life insurance. Another subsidiary controls a timber limit and 
sawmill in British Columbia. The Grain Growers’ Guid2, published in Winnipeg, 
is also owned by the United Grain Growers. 


A more recent development in the co-operative marketing of grain has arisen 
as a result of the control of the wheat market by the Government, by one means or 
another, from 1917 to 1919. The Canadian Council of Agriculture appointed a 
committee to inquire into the possibility of a national marketing scheme and a 
pool was recommended, the machinery of which was to be furnished by the two 
co-operative grain companies, the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Co. and the 
United Grain Growers. After much discussion and failure to create a compulsory 
wheat pool, it was agreed to form a voluntary contract wheat pool in each of the 
three grain-growing provinces. The legislatures passed Acts incorporating the 
co-operative wheat producers in their respective provinces and the Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., was organized as a joint selling agency under 
a Dominion charter, with a capital of $150,000, the stock being divided equally 
among the three pools. Wheat growers joining a pool agreed to deliver all their 
marketable wheat for a period of five years. Provision was made for a deduction 
from the selling price to build up a reserve fund and to acquire elevators. 
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The Alberta pool was formed in time to handle part of the 1923 crop; in Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan organization was completed in July, 1924. As the plan 
was initiated in 1922, contracts expire in 1927. In Saskatchewan, a subsidiary 
company, the Saskatchewan Pool Elevators, Ltd., was organized for the purpose 
of acquiring elevators by construction, purchase or lease. The report of the secretary 
of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Wheat Producers, published in the Eleventh 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of Co-operation and Markets for Saskatchewan, 
states that “it is proposed to acquire some 150 elevators this year (1925), refraining 
as much as possible from competing with the farmer-owned elevators.” In Sept., 
1925, it was decided by the Saskatchewan organization to extend its activities to 
cover the coarse grains, oats, barley, rye and flax. The United Farmers of Alberta 
have appointed a committee to investigate the proposal to market by pool farm 
products other than wheat and in Manitoba a coarse grains pool is being organized. 


Co-operative marketing of grain is largely confined to the three Prairie Provinces. 
In Ontario, however, the United Farmers’ Co-operative Co. shipped 200 cars of 
wheat, 1,000 cars of feed and feed grains and 3,500,000 lb. of flour in the eleven- 
month period Nov. 1, 1924, to Sept. 30, 1925. 


Live Siock.—The live stock industry is an important one in Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan, Ontario and Quebec; in these provinces, as well as in the Maritime Prov- 
inces to a more limited extent, co-operation has been applied in the shipping, grading 
and selling of live stock. 

When the Albarta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Co. was organized in 1913, 
a live stock department was formed and, in the first year of operation, handled 114 
cars of stock. The Grain Growers’ Grain Co. added a live stock division in 1916, 
and when the two companies amalgamated in 1917, this branch of co-operative 
marketing was continued by the United Grain Growers through local shipping 
associations or by shipping agents. In 1923, a cattle pool was organized and in 
its first year 100,800 head of cattle were handled on which a patronage dividend 
of lp.c. was paid. In 1924, the United Grain Growers formed a subsidiary company, 
the United Livestock Growers, Ltd., to take over the operation of the live stock 
pool. 

In Saskatchewan, co-operative stockyards were organized in 1920 at Moose 
Jaw and Prince Albert, on the recommendation of a provincial commission. In the 
year 1923-24, these two organizations handled 154,000 head of live stock. A com- 
mittee appointed in March 1925, recommended the encouragement of local co-oper- 
ative shipping associations and the formation of a central association and also a 
conference with the United Livestock Growers. The Saskatchewan Department 
of Agriculture reports that in 1924 42 co-operative associations marketed live stock 
valued at $764,000. In addition there were shipments of car lots on a co-operative 
basis. 

In Ontario, the United Farmers’ Co-operative Co., organized by the United 
Farmers of Ontario in 1914, began to take consignments of live stock from the local 
associations and sell them through a commission firm, but in 1919 it created its 
own commission department and took shipments direct. By Dec. 1 of that year, 
3,682 cars of stock had been handled by the company at the Toronto stock-yards 
and in the eleven months from November 1924 to September 1925, 6,212 cars of 
stock were handled. 

In Quebec, the co-operative sale of sheep was first organized in 1918, when 
the Quebee Farmers’ Central Co-operative Association, which was called prior to 
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1920 the Quebec Cheesemakers’ Co-operative Association, began to grade and sell 
live stock in car lots. By a statute of 1922, the Quebec Farmers’ Central Co-oper- 
ative, le Comptoir Agricole de Montreal and the Quebec Seed Growers’ Agricultural 
Co-operative Society were amalgamated to form the Quebec Federated Co-oper- 
ative Association. This organization handled 23,850 head of stock in 1923. 

In 1919, the Dominion Department of Agriculture encouraged the co-operative 
sale of live stock in the Maritime Provinces by arranging for the co-operative sale 
of sheep. In 1920, this work was extended to include the handling of cattle and 
hogs. 


Dairying.—Co-operation in the manufacture of butter and cheese is among the 
earliest forms of co-operation in Canada, but it is only within comparatively recent 
years that it has become important. In 1920, there were 509 co-operative butter 
and cheese factories in Canada, the total number of factories being 3; 1838" Of the 
co-operative factories, 223 were in Quebec, 189 in Ontario, 23 in Prince Edward 
Island, 22 in Saskatchewan, 13 in Alberta, 12 in British Columbia, 11 in New Bruns- 
wick, 9 in Manitoba and 7 in Nova Scotia. 

In 1910, the Quebec Cheesemakers’ Agricultural Co-operative Association was 
organized with a membership of 30, and in 1924 the butter and cheese department 
of the Quebec Federated Co-operative, the successor of the Cheesemakers’ Associa- 
tion, was reported to be the most important division of the Association. In 1923, 
138,420 boxes of butter and 206,741 boxes of cheese were received by the Association, 
which has made arrangements for the purchase and sale to its members of supplies 
for butter and cheese factories. 

In Ontario, the United Dairymens’ Co-operative, Ltd., organized in 1920, acts 
as a central selling agency for individuals or for butter and cheese factories, whether 
co-operatively or privately owned. At its first sale in Montreal in June, 1920, 691 
boxes of cheese were sold, and in June, 1925, 5,806 boxes were sold in one week. 
The United Farmers’ Co-operative Co. took over the Toronto creamery in 1920; 
from the first, this venture met with considerable success, its yearly output being 
about 2,500,000 Ib. of butter. 


Co-operative creameries in Saskatchewan date from 1896. In 1917, when 
19 creameries were producing over 2,000,000 lb. of butter, the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Creameries, Ltd., was formed. This company is the second largest 
co-operative enterprise in Saskatchewan, having over 20,000 cream producers as 
its patrons and operating in 1923 28 creameries, with a production for that year of 
4,850,000 lb. of butter. Ice cream is manufactured at six different points in the 
province, the milk plant at Regina supplying a large part of the city’s needs, while 
7 public cold storage plants are operated in different parts of the province by this 
co-operative organization. As in the case of other products, a pooling scheme for 
dairy products has been launched recently through the Saskatchewan Dairy Pool, 
Ltd. 

Co-operative creameries in Alberta have availed themselves of a butter-marketing 
service, carried on by the provincial Department of Agriculture, as a central selling 
agency. In 1922, a limited pooling of milk and other dairy products was arranged 
through the Calgary Milk Producers’ Association; with this experience, the United 
Farmers of Alberta organized the Alberta Co-operative Dairy Producers, Ltd., to 
operate a provincial pool. In August, 1925, it was announced that sufficient contracts 
had been signed to enable the company to go forward. 


1 International Review of Agricultural Economics, July-Aug., 1922. 
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Local co-operative dairy associations exist in British Columbia as in the other 
provinces. The Cowichan Creamery Association does a co-operative business in 
eggs, poultry, flour and mill feeds and fruit and vegetables, in addition to the manu- 
facture and sale of butter. The Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Association, organ- 
ized in 1913, had 1,500 shareholders in 1922, representing a large percentage of the: 
producers of the district. More than half the milk business of Vancouver is handled 
by the Association, and a creamery and ice cream plant are operated. A similar: 
organization, formed on Vancouver island in 1919, operates a creamery in Victoria. 
The dependence of the cities of New Westminster and Vancouver on the farmers 
of the Fraser valley, and of Victoria on the milk producers near that city, has created 
conditions favourable to such associations, and Vancouver milk prices are among. 
the lowest in Canada. ij 

In 1921, the United Farmers of Manitoba organized the Manitoba Co-operative 
Dairies, Ltd. The creamery taken over by the company was making about 300,000 
lb. of butter a yea*. In the first year of operation by the co-operative company, 
the production was 865,000 lb. and in 1924, 1,048,009 lb. 


In each of the Maritime Provinces, there are co-operative creameries, but the 
report of the Nova Scotia Secretary for Agriculture for 1924 states that “the tendency 
at the present time appears to be a gradual diverting from the farmer-owned co- 
operative creamery to the privately owned creamery.” 


Poultry and Eggs.—Co-operative egg marketing is fairly general throughout 
all the provinces, and has achieved particular success in the Maritime Provinces. 
The P.E.I. Co-operative Egg and Poultry Association, originally organized 
through the affiliation of 40 local co-operative units, or ‘‘egg circles,’ has operated 
successfully since 1914, well over 750,000 eggs being handled in 1923. The larger 
part of the business is with Montreal and other cities in Eastern Canada, but a 
considerable trade is carried on with the New England States. The Association 
has a central candling and grading station, a poultry-killing station and a hatchery 
at Charlottetown. 

The P.E.I. scheme has served as a model for organizations in other provinces, 
but in Nova Scotia the “egg circle’ system was found unsuited to local conditions, 
and the poultry department of the Nova Scotia Agricultural College is a marketing 
agency for local associations. The New Brunswick Poultry Exchange was organized 
in 1924 for the same purpose. 


In Quebec, the Federated Co-operative handled 396,000 eggs in 1923, and co- 
operative societies for the sale of eggs are annually increasing in number. In 
Ontario, an egg and poultry department, or produce department as it is now 
called, was established by the United Farmers’ Co-operative Co. in 1920, and this 
organization is being used by an increasing number of egg circles and individual 
shippers. Over 1,500,000 dozen eggs were handled for farmers by this company 
last year, nearly half of which were handled on behalf of an egg pool. 


In Saskatchewan, the Co-operative Creameries conduct poultry departments 
at Regira and Guekeatian and provide markets for large quantities of poultry and 
eggs. In 1924, a turkey pool was organized by the Saskatchewan Grain Growers 
and reported a success, the facilities of the Co-operative Creameries for cold 
storage and marketing being utilized. In Alberta, the poultry pool formed in 1925 
is to market its produce, for a time at least, through the provincial government 
egg-marketing service, organized in 1917 by the farmers’ organizations with the 
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aid of the government. In British Columbia there are “ege circles’ for the co- 
operative shipment of eggs, and the Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Association, 
like the Cowichan Creamery Association, handles poultry produce for its members. 


Wool.—Co-operative marketing of wool began in Canada in 1913, when the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture undertook to grade wool. Local and pro- 
vincial wool-marketing associations were formed, and the provincial Departments 
of Agriculture offered their services as central marketing agencies. In 1918, the 
local associations formed their own central organization, the Canadian Co- -operative 
Wool Growers, Ltd. The charter provides for a limited return on capital, an annual 
addition to the reserve fund, and the distribution of the surplus as a patronage 
dividend. In 1924, this organization handled 2,506,326 lb. of wool, of which 
Alberta furnished about 68,000 lb. and Ontario 655,500. As the estimated wool 
clip of Canada in 1924 was 15,511,719 lb., about 16 p.c. was marketed co-operative- 
ly by this company. In addition, the Quebec Federated Co-operative sold 18,600 
lb. The surplus on the 1925 business of the Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers 
was $28,550. At Regina, Weston and Lennoxville, stocks of manufactured woollens 
are carried for retail sale, and this growing department had sales aggregating about 
$50,000 in the year 1924-25. 


Fruits and Vegetables—Many local co-operative organizations for the market- 
ing of fruit in Canada have been formed from time to time, and although there 
has been a considerable number of failures, the faith of the fruit farmer in the 
value of the co-operative method in enabling him to reduce transportation charges, 
secure uniformity in packing and sell to the best advantage, has persisted, and new 
associations are formed to replace the old. 


Co-operative shipping of apples began in the 90’s, but it was not until the next 
decade that co-operative associations among fruit growers developed to any extent. 
In 1907, a co-operative company was formed at Berwick, N.S., to market apples 
for its members, handling 7,000 brls. in its first year. Its success was such that 
other societies were soon organized and competing with each other in a manner 
quite at variance with the spirit of co-operation. Accordingly, the legislature was 
asked to provide for the incorporation of a central company, and in 1912 the United 
Fruit Cos. of Nova Scotia, Ltd., was organized, with 22 local co-operative companies 
affiliated with it. In 1924 there were about 50 affiliated locals, each having a director 
on the governing board of the central company. During 1924, nearly 400,000 brls. 
of apples, representing about 40 p.c. of the Nova Scotia apple crop, and over 
28,600 brls. of potatoes were handled by the United Fruit Cos. Orchard supplies 
are sold to members and a canning factory is operated at Aylesford. In addition 
to the co-operative companies, linked through the United Fruit Cos., there are a 
few independent co-operative associations for the marketing of fruit in Nova 
Scotia. 


In Ontario there is no central co-operative fruit-selling organization at the 
present time, attempts to maintain such an agency having failed owing to the 
growers withdrawing their patronage for one reason or another. The Niagara 
Peninsula Growers, Ltd., was formed in 1920 and in 1922 had a turnover of about 
‘$2,500,000, handling 49 varieties of fruit and vegetables for about 600 farmers; in 
1925, however, it ceased operations and the local associations and individual fruit 
growers were thrown back on their own resources. Several societies have met with 
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considerable success. In the Leamington district, the Erie Co-operative Co. has 
steadily incred$ed its membership and business since its organization in 1913. The 
Norfolk Co-operative Co. is one of the oldest and most successful of the co-operative 
fruit associations in Ontario. The United Farmers’ Co-operative Co. markets each 
year a large number of carloads of potatoes and turnips. ,As in Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia, certain societies are engaged in shipping apples mainly to distant 
markets, others in shipping mixed fruits and vegetables to both home and distant 
markets, while still others are concerned with the marketing of small fruits largely 
in home markets. 


The New Brunswick Fruit Growers’ Association is primarily an association 
for furnishing supplies to its members, but in 1917 it began the co-operative ship- 
ment of apples. 

In Alberta, an association for the marketing of potatoes, formed in the Edmon- 
ton district in 1921, has steadily increased its business. 


In British Columbia, the co-operative shipping of fruit was first tried in 19138 


by the Okanagan United Growers, now operating as the Associated Growers of 


British Columbia, with over 30 local associations. During the first year, about 
65 p.c. of the fruit and vegetable crop of the Okanagan Valley passed through the 
Association, and in 1924 the percentage was about 80, the sales amounting to more 
than $3,000,000. Up to 1925, the Associated Growers dealt with independent 
brokerage houses, but after the charges made in connection with an investigation 
into an alleged combine in the handling of fruits and vegetables in British Columbia, 
it was decided to establish a brokerage business controlled by the growers. The 
Canadian Fruit Distributors, Ltd., with headquarters at Vernon, B.C., was accord- 
ingly formed and has entered into agreements with jobbers in Western Canada for 
the full support of the latter in handling the products of the Associated Growers 
and other shippers signing the agreement. Selling connections have been estab- 
lished in Great Britain and the United States. 


Co-operation in the marketing of small fruits in British Columbia, as in other 
kinds of agricultural produce, brought about improved methods of grading and 
packing, and it was only after these had been established that co-operative associa- 
tions were able to hold their ground in marketing small fruits. After a warehouse 
with freezing plant was built in 1919, several associations were formed, and in 1920 
these were brought together through the Berry Growers’ Co-operative Union of 
British Columbia. Early in 1925, this central association went out of business, 


but in November plans for its re-organization on a more satisfactory basis were 


under way. 


Other Commodiiies—The co-operative sale of seed has been carried on for 
some years in Quebec and Ontario. In the latter province, an Act was passed in 
1919 to enable loans to be made to co-operative associations to facilitate the cleaning, 
storing and marketing of grain, clover seed and potatoes. In British Columbia 
there is the United Seed Growers’ Co-operative Association, and in New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island, there are potato growers’ associations for the co-operative 
purchase of supplies and sale of seed. 


In 1911, the Yamaska Valley Agricultural Co-operative Association was organ- 
ized by the tobacco growers of Rouville Co., Quebec. The financial statement for 
1923 shows a profit on the crop of that year of $18,000. There is another society 
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for the co-operative marketing of tobacco in Missisquoi Co., Quebec; in Ontario, 
the Canadian Tobacco Growers’ Co-operative Co. has about 1,800 members in the 
district along lake Erie. . 


The Ontario Honey Producers’ Co-operative, Ltd., was incorporated in 1923, 
individual producers holding shares in proportion to the number of colonies owned. 
The brand “Beekist” has been adopted and in the first year of operation, 6,500,000 
lb. of honey were sold for the 515 shareholders. 


Fishing.—In another field the principles of co-operation have been applied 
to a limited extent over a long period of years with considerable success. The 
famous Lunenburg fishing fleet of some 50 schooners is owned by the crews and 
townspeople. Hach boat is divided into 64 shares, a large proportion of the shares 
being controlled by the fishermen. After paying certain expenses and allotting 

3 p.c. to the captain, the remainder of the proceeds are divided equally between 
the two parties, owners and crew. From these amounts further deductions are 
made for outfitting the schooner and operating expenses, including a second payment 
to the captain. The surplus in each case is then divided among the shareholders 
and crew respectively. 


Following an Act passed by the Quebec Legislature in 1922, two co-operative 
societies of fishermen were organized in that province, to purchase equipment, 
establish canneries and market the products. The business of these associations 
is on a small scale but the co-operating fishermen are apparently enabled to achieve 
what they were unable to do individually. 


Conclusion.—From the foregoing survey, it appears that co-operation in 
Canada is largely a producers’ movement, and that fruit farmers, dairy farmers, 
sheep raisers, live stock breeders and grain growers have turned to co-operative 
methods to enable them to keep in closer touch with their markets and to secure 
for the producers a larger proportion of the price paid by the consumer. Where 
markets were most remote and the producers most isolated from each other, as in 
the case of the western wheat farmer, agricultural co-operation has been most 
highly developed. 


Co-operative marketing has been closely related to efforts to improve the 
quality of the commodities concerned, and improved grading and preparation for 
the market of fruit, wool, poultry, live stock and dairy products have frequently 
resulted from the activities of co-operative associations. On the other hand, 
government assistance in grading, as in butter and cheese, has aided co-operative 
associations to improve their products and so command a higher price. 


The record of producers’ co-operation in Canada has been, on the whole, one of 
steady growth, co-operative associations among fruit growers probably having the 
highest mortality rate, but the history of consumers’ co-operation shows no such 
development. The first co-operative stores were opened by groups of workers 
who were applying the principles of co-operation they had learned and practised in 
England. In the late 90’s and in the following decade, when the increasing cost of 
living put greater pressure on the wage-earners, co-operative stores were opened 
in many towns. Another wave of co-operative activity followed the rising prices 
during and after the war. But the more individualistic character of the population 
and the higher standard of living made possible by higher wages appear to have 
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rendered consumers in Canada less inclined to co-operative effort than in the older 
countries of Europe, so that many co-operative societies have languished for lack 
of funds, suffered from poor or indifferent management and lacked the enthusiasm 
of a membership of genuine co-operators. The success achieved by a comparatively 
small number of societies is all the more striking by contrast. 


II.—WAGES. 
1.—Wage Rates 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected for recent 
years by the Dominion Department of Labour and published in a series of bulletins 
supplementary to the Labour Gazette. Report No. 1 of this series was issued in 
March 1921. The records upon which the statistics are based begin in most cases 
with the year 1901. Index numbers have been calculated to show the general 
movement of wage rates; 21 classes of labour are covered in this series back to 1901, 
4 classes of coal miners back to 1900, and common factory labour, miscellaneous 
factory trades and lumbering back to 1911. These index numbers are based upon 
wage rates in 1918. 

The accompanying table of index numbers (Table 16) shows the relative changes 
from year to year. A downward movement appeared in most of the groups in 
1921 and 1922, after the peak had been reached in 1920. The index numbers for 1923 
and 1924 showed on the whole a slightly upward trend, but while there were slight 
increases during 1925 in some groups, a substantial decline in coal miners’ wages 
reduced the average. san iat in Le 7 ae ae 

In the building trades there were many instances of decreases of 10 cents 
per hour in 1921 and 5 cents per hour in 1922, but during 1923-1924, and again in 1925, 
there were some advances. In the metal trades there had been considerable reduc- 
tions during 1921 and further decreases were made in 1922, while in 1923 and 1924 
wages in these trades showed a slight increase, and practically no change in 1925. 
For electric railways the index number averaged lower in both 1921 and 1922, but 
the wage rates were almost stationary in 1923, 1924 and 1925. On steam railways, 
a general cut in wage rates in 1921 was followed in 1922 by decreases for shop em- 
ployees, maintenance-of-way workers, freight handlers, clerks and miscellaneous 
classes, but there were no changes for train crews and few changes for telegraphers. 
At the end of 1922 and early in 1923 there were partial restorations in some cases 
in the rates for maintenance-of-way employees, freight handlers and clerical em- 
ployees. In ccal-mining there were decreases in the Vancouver Island mines each 
year, although there were slight increases in the summer of 1922 over the preceding 
three-month period, in accordance with the agreement by which quarterly adjust- 
ments are made, corresponding to changes in the cost of living. In south-eastern 
British Columbia and southern Alberta there were no changes in wage rates down 
to 1924, although the average earnings of contract miners declined in 1922, to 
recover partly in 1923. In Nova Scotia rates were reduced substantially early in 
1922, but were increased later in the year. In 1924 there was an increase in Nova 
Scotia in January, while in October decreases occurred in Alberta and Vancouver 
island. In 1925 further decreases occurred in all three areas. In factory labour, 
there were considerable decreases in wages in 1921 and again in 1922, but there were 
slight increases in 1923 and 1924, while in 1925 some factory labour was slightly 
higher and some slightly lower. 
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Rg 
16.—Index Numbers of Rates of Wages for Various Classes of Labour in Canada, 
1901-1925. 


BE isis wine wos +050 
VA ee 


? Simple average of 6 preceding columns. 


5851—<6 


1913100. 


6 


SM : Com- | Miscel- 
Hsia, | lg PHS Sane |Get | apr | Sn | ee 
Labour.| Trades. 
68-6 60-0 64-0 70-8 82-8 67-8 - - 
70-2 61-6 68-0 73-6 83-8 70-2 = - 
73-3 62-6 71-1 76-7 85-3 72-7 - - 
75-9 66+1 73°1 78-6 85-1 74:8 - - 
78-6 68-5 73-5 78-9 86-3 76-5 - - 
79-8 72-2 75-7 80-2 87-4 78-7 - - 
82-4 78-4 81-4 85-5 93-6 83-6 - - 
84-7 80-5 81-8 86-7 94-8 85-0 - - 
86-2 83-4 81-1 86-7 95-1 85-9 - - 
88-8 87-8 85-7 91-2 94-2 89-1 - - 
91-0 91-6 88-1 96-4 97-5 92-5 94-9 95-4 
95-3 96-0 92-3 98-3 98-3 96-0 98-1 97-1 
100-0 | 100-0} 100-0} 100-0] 100-0 “100-04 100-0 | 100-0 
100-5 | 102-4} 101-0} 101-7/| 101-9] 101-4 | 101-0 | 103-2 
101-5 | 103-6 97-8 | 101-7 | 102-3] 101-4] 101-0] 106-2 
106-9 | 105-8} 102-2] 104-9} 111-7] 105-7} 110-4] 115-1 
128-0 | 111-3 | 114-6] 110-1] 130-8 | 117-5 | 129-2] 128-0 
155-2] 123-7] 142-9] 133-2 | 157-8] 139-8] 152-3 146-8 
180-1 | 145-9} 163-3] 154-2 | 170-5] 160-4] 180-2] 180-2 
209-4 | 184-0 | 194-2 186-6 | 197-7] 192-1] 215-3] 216-8 
i 
186-8 | 193-3 | 192-1] 165-3 | 208-3} 186:1%| 190-6] 209-0 
173-7 | 192-3 | 184-4} 155-1 | i97-8] 17678] 183-0| 189-1 
174-0 | 188-9 | 186-2] 157-4} 197-8] 178.4] 181-7] 196-1 
175-4 | 192-0} 187-8] 157-4} 192-4 179-2 | 183-4 197-6 
175-4 | 192-8 | 187-8 | 157-4] 165-1] 174-8] 186-3] 195-5 
= [f 


Lum- 
Factory] bering. 
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17.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour of Employees of Steam Railways in 
Canada, 1920-1925. 


Nors.—The unit for the running trades is 100 miles, except for telegraphers and despatchers, who are 


ieee the month. Maintenance-of-way employees are paid by the day, and car and shop employees by 
the hour. 


September, 1920. September, 1921. September, 1922. 
Occupations. Hours Hours Hours 
Wages. per Wages. per Wages. per 
week. week. week. 
$ $ $ 
Running trades— ; 
Conductors, passenger.. Be 4:67 2 4-27 2 4-27 z 
Conductors, freight (Irreg. 2 eee 6-44 3 5-80 3 5-80 3 
Brakemen, passenger............ 3-33 2 2-93 2 2-93 2 
Brakemen, freight (Irreg.)...... §-12 3 4-48 3 4-48 3 
Baggagemen, passenger.......... 3°44 2 3-04 2 3-04 a 
Engineers, passenger... 6:48 2 6-00 2 6-00 2 
Engineers, freight (Irreg. ie 7-28 3 6-64 3 6-64 ss 
Firemen, DASSENL Er. .scve eee 4:96 2 4-48 2 4-48 2 
Firemen, eet eee aon: 5:52 3 4-88 3 4-88 8 
Despatchers!.. 2 ...--.| 247-00-255-00} 48 230-00-238-00} 48 230-00-238-00) .48 
Telegrapherst.:. 4. ceeee 130-00-141-00} 48 117-00-128-00| 48 117-00-128-00} 48 
Maintenance-of-Way— 
Foremen (on line)..............- 5-30 48 4-50 48 4-26 48 
Sectionmen (on line)............ 3°88 48 3°20 48 2-80 48 
Car and Shop Trades— 
Blacksmiths: 375.) Geer teehee: “85 44 “77 44 -70 44 
‘Boilermakerson. 9. cee ease “85 44 i 44 70 44 
Machinists cc. nwe0 eee eee: +85 44 Hi 44 70 44 
Moulderss. sacar aoe -85 44 77 44 70 44 
Carpenters, freight +80 44 +72 44 63 44 
Painters, freight...”.. -80 44 +72 44 63 44 
Repairers, frei#ht....-o.....---- «80 44 -72 44 +63 44 
Cleaners. hn 5iaean ee eae -50 44 +42 44 +37 44 
September, 1923. September, 1924. September, 1925. 
Occupations. Hours Hours - Hours 
Wages. per Wages. per Wages. per 
week. week. week. 
$ $ $ 
Running trades— 
Conductors, passenger. . 4.27 2 4-27 2 4-27 2 
Conductors, freight (Irreg. ). 5-80 3 5-80 3 5-80 # 
Brakemen, passenger. . Ree 2-98 2 2-98 2 2-93 b 
Brakemen, freight (rr eg. eee 4-48 3 4-48 3 4-48 e 
Baggagemen, passenger...:...... 3-04 2 3-04 2 3-04 2 
Engineers, passenger... 6-00 2 6-00 2 6-00 3 
Engineers, freight (Irreg. ds. 6-64 8 6-64 e 6-64 : 
Firemen, passenger... es 4-48 2 4-48 2 4-48 2 
Firemen, freight (Irreg.).. Be ari 4-88 3 4-88 3 4-88 S 
Despatchers!. Seuciicheavtee ae ere 230 .00-238-00) 48 230.00-238.00; 48 230-00-238-00} 48 
Melesraphorsy:c5.c: emacs eee 117-00-128-00] 48 117-00-128-00| 48 117:00-128-00) »48 
Maintenance-of-Way— 
Horemen (On line) ners see 4-20 48 4-40 48 4-40 48 
Sectionmen (on line)............ 3-0.4 48 3-044 48 3-044 48 
Car and Shop Trades— 
Blacksnaiths pacer est cceee -70 44 -70 44 -70 44 
Boilermakers aatercncse see -70 44 -70 44 -70 44 
Machinists .cteamenn. coocecnee +70 44 70 44 -70 44 
MOulders! A08. ote ein cece ee -70 44 -70 44 70 44 
Carpenters, freight.............. 63 44 63 44 63 44 
Painterstirer hts cess-pee ie. 63 44 “63 44 oP eiG8: 44 
Repairers, freteht. jo... ese can 63 44 63 44 63 44 
@leanersuack:. sis: cae eee +38 44 +38 44 +38 44 


1 Rates for running trades and despatchers and telegraphers in British Columbia are slightly higher 
than above. Where ranges are shown for despatchers and tel 


OV egraphers, the lower rate is that paid east oi 
Fort William, and the higher rate is that paid west of Fort William to British Columbia. 


2 Basis of 20 milesper hour. 3Basisof12} milesperhour. 4 First year, $2.88. 
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18.— Representative Daily Wages and Hours of Labour of Employees in and about 
Coal Mines in Canada, 1920-1925. 


Norr.—The hours per day are 8 for all trades, except for 4 classes in Nova Scotia—surface 
labourers, machinists, carpenters and blacksmiths, who work 83 hoursa day. Some engineers, pumpmen, 
firemen, ete., work 7 days per week. 


: Sept., Sept., April, Sept., Sept., Noy..,’ Sept., 
Sucupations: 1920. | 1921. 1922. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scorru— 
Contract miners!........... 6-55 7-22 - 5-94 6-84 ~ ~ 
Hand miners?.............. 4-50 5-05 4-00 3-60 4-30 4-60 4-30 
Hoisting engineers.......... 4-60 5-15 3-68 4-35 4-35 4-60 4-35 
IOETVGUSr Se. 28... akan nas 3-60 4-15 3-05 3-60 3-60 3-90 3-60 
Bratticemenss.s:;@s2.4-.56 3-60 4-30 3-10 3°75 3-75 4-05 3°75 
LE a ae Se ne 4-00 4-55 3-20 4-00 4-00 4-30 4-00 
Labourers, underground 3-35 3-90 2-84 3-35 3-35 3-65 3°35 
bourers, surface.......... 3-25 3-80 2-84 3-25 3-25 3-50 3-25 
Macbinsis.cas.. ses... 4: 4-60 5-15 3-68 4-35 4-35 4-60 4-35 
Warmpenters:tec..... ces o6..oe 4-05 4-60 8-24 4-00 4-00 4-25 4-00 
Blaekemithses -.\.6.0sc.0: 4-30 4-85 3-44 4-10 4-10 4-35 4-10 
ALBERT At— 
Contract miners............ 10-63 9-57 5 9-17 10-00 8-336 7-068 
Machine miners?............ 7-01 8-02 5 8-02 8-02 7-02 5-65-7-00 
Hand miners?.............. 6-35 7:05 5 7-50 7-50 6-56 5-00-5-40 
Hoisting engineers.......... 7-05 7-39 5 7-39 7°39 6-47 | 5-50-6-00 
Driverses; das.) eetne ou: 5-98 7°21 5 7-21 7-21 6-31 4-70-4-90 
Brathicamenss. ; 6 sane 52: 6-35 7:50 5 7-50 7-50 6-56 | 5-20-5-40 
POON oes oon ae 4 ae 5-58 6-89 5 6-89 6-89 6-03 4-25-4-75 
Labourers, underground 5-58 6-89 5 6-89 6-89 6-03 4.25-4-45 
Labourers, surface...... 5-18 6-58 5 6-58 6-58 5:76 | 4-00-4-20 
MASHINISIS Sees), aye tte 7-16 8-14 5 8-14 8-14 7-12 4-70-5-50 
BEDCRGORS hace. . cle tidels octet 7-16 8-14 5 8-14 8-14 7-12 5:30-5:50 
Blacksmiths: s, .. oie... 7-16 &-14 5 8-14 8-14 7-32 5-30-5-50 
VANCOUVER IsLAND3— 
Contract miners..........., 8-70 8-10 7-20 7-23 7-14 7-098 6-4°6 
Machine miners?............ 6-57 5-69 5-52 5-48 5-46 5-34 4-81 
ANC Maners’s. | Lee 6-30 5-42 5-22 5-16 5-13 5-05 4-52 
Hoisting engineers.......... 7-03 6-23 6-12 6-06 6-04 5-92 5-39 
DIV ORS. «dra. 5 Gece cle 5-78 4-89 4-69 4-65 4-64 4-58 4-13 
Brathcemen:s.... snd... 6-11 5-23 5-02 4-97 4-95 4-87 4-35 
Bad paien,. 8s.) see... a: 5-60 4-65 4-52 4°47 4-47 4-38 3°96 
Labourers, underground 5-59 4-71 4-49 4-44 4-43 4-36 3-97 
Labourers, surface.......... 5-39 4-54 4-30 4-2 4-23 4-11 3-76 
Minehinists..<<°-. pes... 8 7-16 6-2 6-09 6-03 6-01 5-95 5:40 
PAEDONTOIS. 225... bide. cite 6-59 5-69 5-50 5-45 5°43 5-37 4-83 
ielackanatthss: - . . vac 4... 6-86 6-05 5:79 5-75 5-72 5-64 5-11 
1 Average earnings, per day worked on contract. * Minimum rate per day when not working on 
contract, per ton, yard, etc. 3 No figures for Chinese employees included, ‘Including also three 
Crow’s Nest Pass field mines in Southeastern British Colum bia. 5 Strike. 6 Hstimated. 7 Rates 


for Nov., 1924, are used, as there were disputes in Alberta and British Columbia in Sept. The April, 
1922, figures are given, as they represent special wages in force from Jan. to Aug. 


19.—Sample Rates of ‘Wages and Hours of Labour for Miscellaneous Factory Trades 
in Canada, 1920-1925. 


1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 


: 
Wages Wages Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Industries or occupations per |Hrs| per |Hrs| per |Hrs per /|Hrs) per _ |Hrs per |Hrs 
unit of | per| unit of | per] unit of | per! unit of per | unit of | per unit of | per 
time. |wk.| time. |wk.| time..|wk.| time. |wk.| time. |wk. time. |wk. 
$c. $ o: $ c. $c. $c. $c. 
1. Corron Manuracrvur- 
wn 
ders— ; 
i 1 Reet ate “oy & s,x > hr 0 322) 50 0 34 50 0 34 50 0 34 50 0 34 50 0 34 50 
_ Ee aie wk.| 16 09 55 ~ - 12.75 55| 14 35 55| 14 35 55] 14 35 55 
AD Se sce... ek,| 14 50 5u| 13 66 50} 13 50 50; 13 85 50 14 50 50} 14 00 50 
TN aaa ata wk.| 14 25 50} 14 20 50} 13 15 50} 13 60 50} 13 50 50 13 50 He 
Ge Dist icns one. hr. 0 283} 50 0 284) 50 0 27 50 0 27 50 0 28 50 0 25 m4 
1 ey ee hr. 0493! 50; 042! 50! 034! 50l 034! 501 034! SO] 0 36 0 


585 !—46} 
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19._Sample Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour for Miscellaneous Factory Trades 
in Canada, 1920-1925—con. 


1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 
Wages Wages Wages Wages Wages Wages | 
Industries or occupations} per |Hrs| per |Hrs| per |Hrs} per |Hrs/ per Hrs| per |Hrs 
unit of | per| unit of | per| unit of | per! unit of | per | unit of | per] unit of | per 
time. |\wk.| time. |wk.] time. |wk.| time. |wk.| time. |wk.| time. |wk. 
1. Corron MANUFACTUR- $ ec. $c. $c. $ c. $c. tate 
InG—concluded. 
Spinners— 

Ove Be ce igehoae hr 041 | 50| -042] 50] 0441 50] 0 483) 50} 0 433] 50) 0 433) 50 
ANOS Ceo eps ae are hr 0 26 50 0 253} 50 0 2534} 50 0.253} 50 0 254] 50 0 253) 50 
INOS ane. ee eae wk.| 25 35 | 55} 1985 | 55! 2000] 55) 2250] 55) 2250] 55) 2250) 55 
‘Noway. ctemn ons wk.| 1552] 55| 1197] 55| 1200] 55) 1350] 55) 1350] 55) 1350] 55 
NOMaNic ee seers wk.| 11,00 | 50) 1100] 50} 1005] 50) 1250) 50) 1100) 50) 1150). 50 
INOH6 fants wk 14 00 HO 120387 50} 11 95 50} 12 00 50} 12 00 50} 12 00 50 

Warpers— 
MO. 12S 5.) tae hr. 0 24| 50] © 213] 50} 0 212] 50} 0 212) 50} 0 213) 50| 0 213) 50 
Noi oem wk 18 86 55) 14 75 55| 14 80 55} 16 65 55| 16 65 55| 1665 | 55 
INORG ae GeO nec wk 13 68 50} 13 00 50) 12 75 50| 14 00 50| 14 00 50} 13 50 50 
INOv4itic.. Gomes hr 0 30 50 0 27 50 0 253] 50 0 28 50 028 50 0 28 50 
NOSDi ee oe wk.| 1375 | 50| 1275 | 50! 1115] 50) 1130) 50; 12.75) 50) 1250/ 50 
No: 6:24 hr 0 44%) 50 0 283] 50 0 39 50 0 39 50 0 39 50 0 44 50 
Weavers— 
IN OR UTC Bee restteies tas hr 0 423} 50 0 29 50 0 303) 50 0 2931 50 0 293) 50 0 294+ +50 
INGA 2h Ae. see eae wk.| 17521 55| 1372 | 55) 1875] 55) 15 45 | 55) 1545) 55) 15°45) 55 
INGHS Se eee wk.| 1622] 50| 1275] 50| 1585] 50] 1610] 50) 1600] 50) 1600| 50 
Noivticesh creer wk.| 16 70 50| 12 50 50} 14 20 50} 15 05 50| 14 70 50} 17 05 50 
INOJDL einen bay 0 384| 50| 022) 50} 032) 50} ©0381] 50} 0 32); 50) 030) 50 
2. WooLLEN MAanouracr- 
URING— 
Cardeis— 
INOS LAS eee ce d. 390| 50/ 350] 50| 365] 50) 365) 50) 340} 50) 340] 50 
INOF 2.6 wk.| 33 00 48} 30 00 48| 25 00 | 473| 25 00 } 473| 22 00 | 473] 22 00 | 473 
INO: Bisa a renee wk.| 3000] 55] 1800) 55) 1800] 55} 1800] 55) 1800 | 55} 2000] 55 
INOS4 toca ae d. 3 50 54 3 00 54 2 75 54 2 75 54 7d FAS 54 2 75 54 
NORD iia neon a 365 | 55) 300] 55) 8.00) 55) 315 )-55) 3 15°55) 3515) "50 
INGTOac oer hr.| 038] 50) 0441 50! 038] 50! 088] 50} 0388] 50} 038 | 50 
Spinners— 

(evga Sie cae d. 300 | S5Ie 3 CON bo) 25a) Sb) t2025 Webb 2) 25 ebb lee eouiecoo) 
INOS2/ Saco wk.| 21 45 50| 20 35 50} 20 00 50) 20 00 50} 20 00 50} 19 50 50 
No. 3.. d 3 00 50 2 50 50 2 50 50 2 50 50 2 50 50 2 50 50 
NOs 7 2 Renee wk 20 00 48| 24 00 48] 20 00 | 473) 18 00 | 474) 20 00 50] 20 00 50 
NOHO Sieh d. 4-00 | 5d!) 3°00) 85] 98 15° +55] (8 15 | 55) 3 1d eed) 83 15 ebb 
INOwGrks San ee eee hr.| 0 323| 50} 0303) 50] 032] 50] 034] 50] 034] 50} 034] 50 

Weavers!— 
IN Ko de cans d. 300. Sdle 2a75ae-55| 2 -75-\P 55) e775 | bon (257d) eo |e=eeo od 
ING Dic Anon wk.| 18 00 55} 18 00 55| 18 00 55| 18 00 55| 18 00 55| 18 00 55 
INO S38 ne wk 18 00 55} 15 00 55) 15 00 55) 15 00 55) 15 00 55| 15 00 55 
INOS Se eee wk 18 50 55| 14 26 55) 14 00 55| 14 00 55) 14 00 55| 13 00 55 
INO} Signer ees wk 19 00 50} 17 50 50} 14 00 50} 14 00 50} 15 00 50} 15 00 50 
NOS 622s eee wk.| 18 00 48) 12 00 48) 12 00 55| 24 00 | 473; 22 00 | 473] 20 00 | 473 
3. Boor anp SHor MAnu- 
FACTURING— 
Cutters— 
IN, tlhe wk 23 50 54| 21 50 54} 21 60 54} 21 60 54} 21 60 54) 21 60 54 
IN OR 2a eee ne wk = 49) 26 00 49} 26 00 49} 26 00 49} 23 00 49} 30 00 49 
INO uS tees << oe hr Ox50mleas 045) 50) 050) 50| 050] 50) 050| 50) 050 | 59 
It eee et eae wk. - - 22 50 50} 30 00 50} 30 00 50} 30 00 50} 30 00 50 
INO SD athens aes acne 0 723} 48] 065] 48] 0583] 48] 0583) 48} 0583] 48) 0 583) 48 
Lasters— 
No. 23 50 54| 21 50 54] 21 50 54| 21 00 54} 21 00 54| 21 00 54 
No. 23 38 49} 25 00 49} 25 00 49} 28 00 49} 27 00 49} 25 00 49 
No. 30 00 | 50! 3000] 50| 3000! 50) 3500] 5)} 3500] 50) 3000) 50 
No. - - 20 00 50} 20 00 50| 20 00 50} 20 00 50} 20 00 50 
No. —| —| 2250] 50| 2950] 50} 3590] 50) 3000] 50) 2560] 50 
Stitchers— 

(OP Baia Sie ea wk 1250 | 541 1250} 54] 1250] 54) 1250] 54] 1250] 54) 1250] 54 
INO S20 ert oe wk -| 55! 4000] 49! 4000] 49} 3000]! 49} 5000; 49} 4300)! 49 
NOgoiaiar cee hr - - 0 30 50 0 38 50 0 40 50 0 40 50 0 40 50 
No. 4 oe Receqer aes wk - - 57 50 50} 50 00 50} 40 00 50} 40 00 50} 385 00 50 

Machine operators— 
ING Sian ease ae wk. -| 49] 2500] 49] 2250] 49) 2000] 49} 2200) 49) 2000; 49 
INGE 2 eae wk - - 18 60 45! 22 50 50| 23 00 50} 25 00 50| 28 50 50 
INOS cH eerie wk -| —| 3910} 50| 3000} 50| 2750} 50| 2900} 50} 2500] 50 
INO} Aaa eos hr 0501 481 0 40| 48! 035! 48! 0385 481 0351 48! 035° 48 


IMostly piece workers. 
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19.—Sample Rates of Wages and Hours of L 


abour for 


in Canada, 1920-1925—con. 


1920. 1921 
Wages Wages 
per /|Hrs}| per 
unit of | per| unit of 
time. |wk.| time. 
$c $c. 
3 10 55 2 40 
22 00 52} 22 00 
27 50 52] 27 50 
0 50 54 0 50 
0 53 | 523 0 50 
27 50 60} 21 00 
- - 22 65 
4 10 55 3 34 
0 55 54 0 554 
- - 22 50 
0 42 50 0 40 
0 40 50 0 40 
0 58 50 0 49 
0 50 55 0 50 
0 55 55 0 55 
0 744] 50 0 50 
0 63 48 0 62 
0 76 48 0 67 
0 60 50 0 60 
- - 0 50 
0 46 50 0 44 
= - 0 63 
Ear eae 0 60 50 0 60 
aniesteca Ue, ook 0 573] 48 0 443 
LES 0 55 | 473|- 0 454 
(ee ae 0 563) 48 - 
Origine Se ene 0 50 55 0 50 
a ee ee 0 42 55 0 40 
as ae ee ay ae, 0 483 
Let Pa eee 0.32 60 0 35 
- - 0 50 
Curers— 
Sere SS 0 42 
‘Ys a6)t Naya Sanaa : 0 53 55 0 52 
a ee or: 0 54 50 0 42 
TUE ES Se ree ~ - 0 61 
NN trois o Serotec 0 60 48 0 542 
a ies - - 0 473 
Lard makers— 
BNO; od. Mrs i ots « -—}| = 0 50 
ns ia Wee at, 0 50 55 0 50 
RE ES aie a 0 374) 60 0 35 
OE a ea kei o 6 - ~ 0 45 
er. SO - - 0 43 
SE te? hr 0 50 55 0 50 
ee ei Sa a hr 048] 50 0 50 
Os PR eee oe br 040) 48) 0 323 
Cer eae ee hr 0 51 48 0 453 
A cess. hr 052] 50 0 46 
ey ok Ree hr -| - 0 42 
“ee il br ~ ~ 0 40 
6. Avromosine Manv- 
FACTURING!— 
Assemblers— 
EE Eee ee hr. -| - 0 50 
| fo ieee hr -|}| - 0 75 
a ae hr -| - 0 60 
eT eee ee hr -{ - - 
a ae aad hr -! = 


1Working hours are given as per day. 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 


1922, 
Wages 
per |Hrs 
unit of | per 
time. |wk. 
$c. 

400; 40 
2200 | 52 
25 00 | 52 

045} 54 

0 40 | 493 
2100 | 55 
2510] 55 

250] 48 

050} 54 
20 50} 50 

045] 50 

040! 50 

041] 50 

045] 55 

055] 50 

050] 50 

0 503) 48 

0 62 48 

060} 50 

050] 48 

050} 50 

063} 50 

060} 50 

0 413] 48 

0 48 | 473 

045] 48 

050} 50 

043] 55 

0 474) 48 

0 35 48 

042] 50 

0 42 54 

048] 55 

042; 60 

0 61 48 

0 473] 48 

0 623) 60 

040] 54 

045 | 55 

040} 51 

0 373) 55 

040] 48 

050] 50 

0 45 50 

0 334] 48 

0 42 48 

043} 50 

0 42 | 473 
035 | 50 
0 45 9 
0 75 8 
0 55 9 
0 65 8 
0 50 9 


1923. 
Wages 
per rs 
unit of | per 
time. |wk. 
$c. 

460) 49 
22 00 52 
25 00 52 

045] 54 

0 40 | 523 
21 00 55 
24 85 | 55 

2 50 48 

0 50 54 
23 00 50 

0 45 50 
0 40 50 

043] 50 

045] 55 

0 55 50 

0 50 50 

054] 48 

0 62 48 

0 60 50 

050} 48 

0 53 50 

063} 50 

0 60 50 

0 42 48 

0 52 | 472 

045} 48 

050] 50 

043] 55 

0 473} 48 

0 40 48 

0 44 50 

0 42 48 

0 50 55 

0 50 60 

0 60 48 

0 513] 48 

0 662] 60 

0 40 48 

0 45 55 

0 341| 48 

0 373} 60 

0 40 48 

0 50 50 

0 45 50 

0 373] 48 

0 44 48 

0 43 50 

0 46 | 473 
040} 50 
0 50 9 
0 80 83 
0 60 9 
0 75 83 

0 50 9 


1924, 
Wages 
per |Hrs 
unit of | per 
time. |wk. 
$c. 

460} 49 
22 00 52 
25 00 52 

0 45 54 

0 40 | 523 
22 50 55 
25 10! 55 

250] 48 

0 50 54 
23 00 | 50 

0 53 50 

045] 50 

0 40 50 

0 45 55 

0 55 50 

0 50 50 

0 55 48 

0 62 44 

060} 50 

0 50 48 

050] 50 

063 | 50 

0 60 | 50 

0 413] 44 

0 49 | 4723 

0 45 48 

0 50 50 

0 43 55 

0 473] 48 

0 40 48 

044] 48 

0 45 48 

0 50 55 

0 50 60 

0 60 48 

0 514] 48 

0 663) 60 

0 40 48 

045°) 55 

0 40 48 

0 373} 60 

0 40 48 

0 50 50 

0 45 50 

0 34 48 

0 44 48 

0 43 50 

0 46 | 473 

0 40 50 

0 50 9 

0 80 8 

0 60 9 

0 75 8 

0 60 9 
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Miscellaneous Factory Trades 


1925. 
———— 
Wages 
per /Hrs 
unit of per 
time. |wk. 
$c. 

440] 49 
22 00 53 
25 00 a2 

045} 54 

0 40 | 522 
27 50 55 
25 10 55 

250] 60 

050] 54 
25 00 | 50 

053 | 50 

0 45 50 

0 42 50 

0 45 55 

0 55 50 

0 50 40 

057] 48 

0 62 44 

060] 50 

0 50 48 

0 50 50 

063) 50 

0 60 50 

0 413] 44 

0 49 | 473 

0 45 48 

0 50 50 

0 45 55 

0 48 48 

0 40 48 

046] 50 

045] 48 

0 50 55 

0 50 60 

0 60 48 

0 513] 48 

0 75 60 

0 45 48 

045] 55 

0 40 48 

0 374! 60 

0 40 48 

0 50 50 

0 45 50 

0 35 50 

0 44 48 

0 38 50 

0 46 | 474 

040| 50 

0 45 fy 

080] 83 

0 60 9 

0 75 83 

0 60 9 
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19.—_Sample Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour for Miscellaneous Factory Trades 
in Canada, 1920-1925—concluded. 


1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
Wages Wages Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Industries or occupations} per Hrs} per |Hrs| per |Hrs|_ per Hrs| per |Hrs} per |Hrs 
unit of | per| unit of | per} unit of | per unit of | per | unit of | per | unit of | per 
time. |day| time. |day| time. |day| time. day| time. |day| time. jday 
6. AuTOMOBILEM ANUFAC- 
purina'—concluded.| $ c. Sc. $: 2c. Siac: be Ke, A oak 
Painters— 
INV Ol kas oe i hr. -{| - 0 75 080 | 83} 0 80 8| 080] 8% 
INO teal. Relegs Ose ele hr = 0 60 8 0 63 9 0 60 9 0 60 9 0 60 9 
INGE ae eee ance hr - -| - 0 80 8| 085) S82) 0°85 Sl Or sbele Se 
Toolmakers— , 
Noss eee hr. -| - 0 70 9| 0 70 Ql) 0 -75°1"9 0 75 9. "0275 i) 
Ne), Pac hr -| - -| - 0 80 g| 080] 8§ 0 80 Rio 0 80°! 8 
ENIOMD ote cities hr -|.- 0 65 8| 0 55 9} 060) 9 0 55 9}. 0-55 ) 
INO 84 fac seer Me hr = - 0 75 9 0 70 g 0 60 9 0 573 9 0 573 9 
ING Ono eee orecee hr -| - -| - 0 85 eg} 085 {| 83 0 85 | 085 | 8% 
Millwrights— 
Noa ga: wate nen hr = - 0 65 9 0 55 g 0 65 9 0 65 i) 0 65 9 
INGUZeaers eee ee hr - - = - 0 75 8 0 75 gs 0 75 8 0 75 8} 
INIO Bois awison te hr - - 0 55 9 0 57% 9 0 65 9 0 65 9 0 65 9 
Noss cakeooee hr -| - -| - 0 80 s| 080} 83) 0 80 §| 080] 83% 
INGOs 5h soe eens hr -| - -| = 0 60 9} 060] 9 ORSD 9} 0 55 9 
1 Working hours are given as per day. 


20.—Samples of Wages and Hours of Labour for Unskilled Factory Labour in Canada, 


1920-1925. 
1920. 1921. 1922. 
Localities. Units. Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per unit per per unit per per unit per 
of time. week. of time. week. of time. week. 
$ $ $ 
Nova Scor1a— 
Efsilivax, INOv lire cect see ourse.se 40 50 40 50 824 50 
Elalitarx., INOwe sec cemes sree Hour..... A424 50 BYE 50 274 50 
Sydney, No. 1..........+--- EROUL Sra 35 54 30 54 33 54 
New Brunswick— 
St. Stephen, No. Ie. :...-2 =. Week..... 20.50 50 18.00 50 16.00 50 
EP OLD NO ne neetcters eae Week..... 20.00 54 20.00 54 17.00 54 
QuEBEC— 
Quebec, No. 1..........---- fourseune 39 54 30 48 30 48 
Quebec, NOP ais reccsuome Week..... 18.75 493 18.85 495 18.85 493 
Montreal, INO: Levassece te Hour, ..... 323-.48 494 323-.50 497 36-.40 -e aR 
Montreal, No. 2............ HOUuny ae 434 54 434 54 35-.425 54 
Montreal, No. 3......-..-.- Hour....- 433 48 30 48 30 48 
Montreal, No. 4.........+-- Week..... 22.00 55 20.00 55 18.00 55 
Sherbrooke, No. 1.......-..- Hours, ..5 40 50 30-.32 50 30-32 50 
Three Rivers, No. 1........ Hour:>..2 42 54 .30 54 30 54 
OntTARIO— 
Brantiord)] NOmleece nese Hour... =. .45-.50 49 44 48 Roo) 48 
lamotltons NOs Were mies reresia Hours... ATE 55 = Al 55 40 55 
Ottaway NOs ie ascsete: LOUtsE .30-.38 50 .30—.36 50 .30-.36 50 
MorontOn NOs eecene = Hoare. -; .45-.50 50 .30-.40 50 .80-.35 50 
Morontoy NO casper lt a: FiGurceane .50 50 .50 50 45 50 
ILorontO NOecehien nine Week. ....}20.25-28 .75 44 |15.35-23.75 48 |16.80-23.75 48 
Maniropa— 
Winnipeg NO. Lisette warceier Hour®. ..- .50-.553 50 444-55 50 .85-.49 50 
Winnipeg, No. 2........--.. HOurewee .50 54 .40-.45 50 .36-.40 50 
Winnipeg, No.3...........- Na Kolb wane 45 55 30 55 25 50 
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20.—Samples of Wages and Mours of Labour for Unskilled Factory Labour in Canada, 


1929-1925—concluded. 
1920. 1921. 1922. 
Localities. Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per unit per per unit per per unit per 
of time. | week. | of time. week. | of time. | week, 
$ $ $ 
SASKATCHEWAN— 
LOS SINGS TD x cde ius ce's 37k 50 45 50 373 50 
Saskatoon, No. 1........... 40 60 .40 60 35 59 
ALBERTA— 
Caltary, No. f.2S. 506k... 32.40 48 24.00 48 24.00 48 
Edmonton, No. 1........... 45-.50 44 40-.45 44 40-.45 44 
British Cotums1a— 
Vancouver, No. 1........... 4.75 44 4.20 44 3.78 44 
Vancouver, No. 2........... 4.50 50 3.50 55 3.50 55 
Victoria NGS Later e oo € 45 44 40 44-54 35-.40 50 
1923 1924 1925. 
Nova Scorra— 
Halifax No; 1.0 ae. 28 50 afi) 50 35 50 
alifor, -INO..2).45...5 000). 20, 50 .380 50 3 50 
pydney. NOM. hse... : .34 54 .338-.43 | 44-48 .83-.43 48 
New Brounswick— 
St. Stephen, No. 1......... 16.00 50 16.00 50 15.00 50 
St-Vobne No: 1s.32e 2 eee 17.00 54 17.00 54 17.00 54 
QuEBEC— 
Quebec, No, 12: 33......2:08.4. 30 54 30 54 30 54 
Qwebes, INO, 2haa. 31.8. 18.00 492 19.00 493 17.50 492 
Montreal, No.1............ 36-.40 493 36-.40 492 36-.40 492 
Montreal, No. 2............ 36-.45 54 36-.45 54 36-.45 54 
Montreal, No. 3............ 35 48 85 48 3 48 
Montreal: Noi 41h. 2k. ocho. 16.00 55 16.00 Na} 18.00 55 
Sherbrooke, No. 1.......... 25-.30 50 30 50 30 50 
Three Rivers, No. 1........ 30 54 .30 54 30 54 
OnTARIO— 
Brentford, Noes. 6 2..s. sc 35 48 36 48 36 48 
Hamilton Not 1s6 62.005. 40 55 40 55 40 55 
Ottawa ING. 1. eb.c35 0.6, 33-.36 50 33-.36 50 33-.36 50 
EE GLONtO/NOLAL. des Se ee 30-.35 50 35-.40 50 35-.40 50 
Moronto,Nos2 9... >< S4.s. 45 50 45 50 45 50 
PLOLOUbOg INO. Bic. cus ekas. 17.75-24 .00 48 |16.80-25.00 48 |17.30-25.00 48 


Manirosa— 
Winnipes, Wo. 10,10. hn, .85-.49 50 .85-.45 50 .85-.40 50 
Winnipeg, INO. 2. 0:.02..., .85-.40 50 .35-.40 50 .35-.40 50 
Winnipeg, No. 3............ 273 50 -273-.35 55 .274-.35 55 
SaskatcHewan— 
UA ING. do 5 hed of Pcs .3t4 50 .B74 50 ott 50 
Saskatoon, No.1........... .35 59 85 59 85 59 
ALBERTA— 
DOE a (a ore 21.60 48 21.60 48 21.60 48 
Edmonton, Mowtoe . 45 44 45 44 45 44 
Brrrisu Corumpsa— 
Vancouver, No. 1........... 4.00 44 4.00 44 4.00 44 
Vancouver, No. 2........... 3.00 2.50 5 2.34 48 


55 
Wactoria; No. 1iisks cess. 35-.40 | .44-.54 -385-.40 | 44-54 .380-.40 44 
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21.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in Various Trades in Certain Cities of 
Canada, 1920-1925. 


Halifax. Montreal. Toronto. Winnipeg. Vancouver. 
Industries and 
occupations. Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours|] Wages Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per er per per per 
hour. |week.| hour. week.| hour. |week.| hour. |week.} hour. week. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1. Electric Rail- 
ways— 
Conductors and 
motormen1920 52 59 55 60 .60 48 60 50 .60 48 
1921 52 | 63 48 60 .60 48 .60 50 65 48 
1922 47 63 48 60 60 48 56 50 583 48 
1923 45 63 48 60 60 48 56 50 62 48 
1924 45 63 BE 60 60 48 56 50 62 48 
1925 45 63 51 60 .60 48 56 50 62 48 
2. Building 
Trades— 
Bricklayers1920 10 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.25 44 1.123] 44 
1921 ih) 44 | .90-1.00 |44-50 1.00 44 1.15 44 1.06% 44 
1922) .70 -.75 44 - 90 |44-50 1.00 44 TENS 44 1.064| 44 
1923 90 44 1.00 |44-50 1.00 44 1.10 44 1.064 44 
1924 90 44 1.00 |44-50 1,25 44 110 44 1.133 44 
1925 .90 44 1.00 |44-50 1.123 44 1.25 44 1.123 44 
Carpenters 1920] .66 —.75 |44-54 674 48 90 44 1.00 44 | .874-.903) 44 
1921 .66 144-54 | .60 —.70 |44-55 .90 44 90 44 814 44 
1922| .55 -.57 144-54 | .50 -.65 |44-60 70 -.90 44 85 44 814 44 
1923 OT 44 | .60 —.723)44-60 85 -.90 44 85 44 814 44 
1924 OT 44 | .65 -.75 |44-60 80 -.90 44 85 44 811-.874 44 
1925 1b7 44 65 -.75 |44-60 80 -.90 44 85 44 873 44 
Plumbers. .1920 .70 44 72 -.75 44 .90 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 
' 1921 70 44 624-.75 |44-60 .90 44 1.00 44 90 44 
1922 60 44 70 -.75 |44-50 .90 44 .90 44 | .90-1.00 44 
1923 .60 44 70 —.85 |44-50 .90 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 
1924 60 44 70 —.80 |44-50 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 
1925 60 44 | .70 -.75 |44-493 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 [40-44 
Labourers..1920| .423-.55 |48-54 45 50 | .55 -.65 |44-60 | .55 -.60 |50-60 | .60 -.65 44 
1921] .40 -.45 54 30 —.40 |44-60 50 ~.60 |44-60 | .50 -.55 |50-60 | .59 -.623 44 
1922} .30 -.40 |44-60 | .25 -.40 [50-60 | .45 -.60 |44-60 | .40 —.50 50-60 | .40 —.564|44-50 
1923} .30 -.35 44-60 | .30 -.50 |50-60 | .40 -.65 [44-60 | .40 -.50 150-60 .45 -.564| 44 
1924] .30 -.35 |44-60 | .35 -.40 |50-60 40 -.65 |44-60 40 -.50 |50-60 | .45 —.56% 44 
1925] .30 -.35 |44-60 | .80 -.40 |50-60 35 -.65 |44-60 35 -—.50 150-60 | .45 —.563 44 
3. Metal Trades- 
Black- 
smiths...1920| .724-.80 |44-54 | .55 —.80 |45-60 | .60 -.81 |48-50 .70 -.80 56 | .75.-.873) 44 
1921| .624-.723|44-50 | .55 -.70 |44-60 | .50 -.70 |44-50 .65 —.82 |44-50 | .75 —.85 44 
1922) .50 —.65 |44-50 50 -.70 |44-60 50 -.65 |44-50 | .60 -.80 50 624-.75 44 
1923) .55 -.65 |44-50 50 —.70 |44-60 50 -.65 |44-50 | .60 —.80 50 684-872 44 
1924| .55 -.65 |44-50 | .524-.70 144-58 | .50 -.65 |44-50 60 —.80 50 683-873 44 
1925} .55 —.65 144-50 | .524-.70 |44-58 | .50 -.65 |44-50 | .60 -.80 44-50 | .714-.874] 44 
Machinists.1920] .724-.843|44-54 55 —.85 145-60 | .50 -.77 |44-50 | .60 --82 |48-50 75 -.95 44 
1921) .623-.78 |44-50 55 -.90 |45-60 50 -.75 |44-50 | .65 -.85 |44-50 75 -.85 44 
1922) .50 —.724/44-50 | .50 —.723|44-60 50 -.70 |44-54 | .60 —.80 |48-50 | .622-.80 44 
1923] .55 -.75 |44-50 | .50 -.773|44-60 50 —.70 |44-54 | .65 —.80 |48-50 | .673-.80 44 
1924] .45 -.65 [44-50 | .50 -.774|44-58 | .50 -.70 |44-54 | .60 —.80 |48-50 -684—. 80 44 
: 1925| .55 —.65 |44-50 | .50 -.75 |44-58 | .50 -.70 |44-54 | .60 —.80 [44-50 -714-.813| 44 
ron 
Moulders.1920 .763|. 48 | .75 -.873|45-60 | .70 -.80 |48-50 | .573-.80 45 | .75 —.90 44 
1921] .62 -.70 48 65 -.75 |40-50 60 -.75 |48-50 61 -—.75 |44-50 75 -.85 44 
1922] .62 -.70 48 | .60 —.75 |48-50 | .55 -.75 |48-50 | .55 -.70 50 | .673-.783} 44 
1923] .62 -.70 48 | .60 —.75 |48-60 | .50 -.75 |44-50 | .55 —.70 50 | .674-.814|] 44 
1924] .62 -.70 48 | .60 —.75 |40-50 | .50 -.75 |44-50 | .55 —.70 50 | .714-.814| 44 
1925] .62 -.70 48 | .60 -.75 |40-50 | .50 -.70 |45-50 | .55 -.70 50} .714-.814) 44 
Sheet metal 
workers..1920] .70 —.75 |44-50 65 48 90 44 | .70 -.90 |44-50 1.00 44 
1921} .70 -.75 44 60 -.70 44 60 —.90 |44-493| .65 —.823|44-48 .90 44 
1922} .60 -.65 44 60 -.65 44 55 -.75 |44-50 65 -.80 |44-50 .90 44 
1923] .60 -.65 44 | .60 -.70 44 | .50 -.80 |44-50 | .55 —.85 |44-50 1.00 44 
1924) .60 —.65 44 | .60 -.70 44 | .50 —.80 |44-50 | .60 —.85 |44-50 1.00 44, 
1925! .60 -.65 44 | .50 -.70 44 | .50 —.80 '44-50 | .60 -.80 '44-50 1.00 44 
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-—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in Various Trades in Certain Cities of 
Canada, 1920-1925—concluded. 


Halifax. Montreal. Toronto. Winnipeg. Vancouver. 
Industries and 
occupations. Wages |Hours} Wages ;Hours| Wages jHours| Wages |Hours Wages |Hours 
- per per per per per per per per per per 
week. | week.| week. |week.| week. |week.}| week. | week. week. | week. 
Pes $ $ $ $ $ 
4, Printing 
Trades— 
Compositors, 
hand, news1920 32.00 48 36.00 48 38.00 48 46.00 46 40.50 45 
1921 32.00 48 36.00 48 38.00 48 48.00 46 40.50 45 
1922 32.00 48 36.00 48 38.00 48 43.70 46 40.50 45 
1928 32.00 48 38.00 48 41.00 463 42.32 46 45.00 45 
1924 32.00 48 38.00 48 41.00 463 42.32 46 45 .00 45 
1925 32.00 48 38.00 48 41.00 463 42.32 46 45.00 45 
Pressmen, 
cylinder, 
TOD sees 1920 30.00 48 36.00 48 32.00 48 44.00 48 40.50 48 
1921 30.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 44.00 44 40.50 |44-48 
1922 30.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 39.60 44 40.50 |44-48 
1923 30.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 39.60 44 40.50 |44-48 
1924 30.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 39.60 44 42.00 |44-48 
x 1925 30.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 39.60 44 42.00 |44-48 
ook- 
binders. .1920 35.00 48 |33.75-36.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 39.00 48 
1921 35.00 48 |33.75-36.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 39.60 |44-48 
1922)}35.00-37.50 48 |33.75-36.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 39.60 |44-48 
1923}/35.00-37.50 48 |33.75-36.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 39.60 |44-48 
1924|35.00-37.50 48 |33.75-36.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 42.00 |44-48 
1925|35.00-37.50 48 |33.75-36.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 42.00 |44-48 
Bindery 
Girls.... .1920/}10.00-10.50 48 14.50 48 16.80 48 15.00 48 19.50 48 
’ 1921/10.00-10.50 48 14.50 48 16.80 48 15.00 48 19.80 |44-48 
1922|10.00-10.50 48 14.50 48 16.80 48 15.00 48 19.80 |44-48 
1923}10.00-10.50 48 14.50 48 16.80 48 15.00 48 19.80 |44-48 
1924|10.00-10.50 48 14.50 48 16.80 48 15.00 48 21.00 |44-48 
1925)10.00-10.35 48 14.50 48 16.80 48 15.00 48 21.00 |44-48 


2.—Wages in Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1923. 


Statistics of wages paid in manufacturing establishments have for some years 
been collected by the census of industry; the general data available for 1923 are 
given in Table 12 on pages 418 to 425 in the section on manufactures, while 
Table 23 in this section shows for the forty leading industries the number of salary 
and wage earners reported by sex, the average yearly remuneration per person and 
the average number of days the factories reporting were in operation during the 
year. This last column includes both full and part time operations. 

The aggregate salary and wage bills in 1923 of the 22,642 establishments whose 
statistics were received were $142,738,681 and $428,731,347, respectively. The 
average salary was $1,813.18 and the average wage $959.14 in 1923, as compared 
with $1,791.28 and $939.31, respectively, in the preceding year. The total of 
salaries showed an increase of 4-8 p.c. and the total of wages a gain of 14-5 p.c. 
over 1922, while there were increases of 1-2 p.c. and 2-1 p.c. in average salaries and 
average wages, respectively. The number of salary workers increased by 2-9 p.c. 
and the wage earners by 12-2 p.c. The improvement in both aggregate and 
average earnings was probably due to greater regularity of employment rather 
than to increased rates of pay. 

Average Earnings, by Provinces, of Persons employed in Manufactures.— 
The following table (22) shows the number of salary and wage earners reported in 
1923 by manufacturers in the different provinces, as well as their average earn- 
ings. 
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22.—_Male and Female Employees on Salaries and Wages in Manufacturing Industries 
and Average Salary and Wage, by Provinces, 1923. 


Poo Employees on salaries. | Average Employees on wages. Recents 
F Male. |Female.| Total. | salaries. Male. Female. Total. wages. 

Prince Edward Island. . . 179 31 210 |$ 828-55 1,495 1,040 2530 |S wl Tecb8 
INGVaLSCOtiatee Witten 1,210 348 | 1,558 | 1,572-72 12,230 3,391 15,621 689-85 
New Brunswick......... 1,263 370 1,633 | 1,631-07 10,997 3,591 14,588 699 -52 
Quebec. he. wees 17,464 3,836 | 21,300 | 1,¢04-10 102,812 39,510 142 ,322 869-85 
Ontanioreer ene rete 33,205 | 10,405 | 48,610 | 1,811-28 172,244 46,916 219,160 1,014-33 
Manitoba eaenncte 2,640 649 3,289 | 1,787-20 8,997 2,530 11,527 1,085-83 
Saskatchewan........... 867 157 1,024 | 1,676-75 2,788 293 3,031 1,190-51 
Alberts eee po Saeets ater 1,545 310 1,855 | 1,694-17 5,938 974 6,912 1,083-77 
British Columbia and 

WoikKOue Ameena eerie 3,301 490 3,794 | 1,888-70 26 ,952 4,296 31,248 990-38 
@Ganadan isc ie. he 61,677 | 16,596 | 78,273 | 1,813-18 | 344,453 | 192,541 | 446,994 959-14 


Especially noteworthy in this table is the steady rise in average wages from 
east to west to Saskatchewan; that province, with a small and almost entirely male 
manufacturing population, chiefly engaged in the more highly paid iron and steel 
industries, reported the highest average wage in the Dominion. Alberta reported 
practically the same average as Manitoba, while in British Columbia the average 
wage was lower. This is due to the seasonal nature of many of the industries in that 
province, notably fish-curing and packing, in which wages are paid only for a short 
active season and therefore tend to reduce average yearly wages. The same is 
true also of the saw-milling industry, which, however, has a longer active season in 
British Columbia than elsewhere. This seasonal factor is also reflected in the average 
wages paid in the Maritime Provinces, where the lumber and fish groups are especially 
important. In Prince Edward Island, in fact, fish-preserving establishments 
(numbering 199) reported 75-87 p.c. of the total number of employees covered by 
. the census of industry in 1923; of these 199 factories, 87 worked less than 60 days 
and 111 worked from 60 to 119 days during the year. 

In Quebec, a large proportion of female labour is employed; 38-5 p.c. of the 
aggregate of female wage earners are reported there, as compared with 29-9 p.c. of 
the total of male factory operatives. Further, many of the industries in which the 
yearly average wages are below the general average are strongly represented in 
Quebec. Ontario manufacturers gave employment to 49-0 p.c. of the wage earners, 
50-0 p.c. of the total male and 45-8 p.c. of the total female workers, and paid out 
53-4 p.c. of the aggregate wages. In that province the average wage was $1,044.33, ~ 
as compared with the Dominion average of $959.14. 

As to salaries, an analysis shows that the highest averages in 1923 were paid in 
Quebec and British Columbia, both of which employ a lower proportion of female 
salary earners than of males. In Ontario, on the other hand, the proportion was 
62-7 p.c. of the total female and 53-8 p.c. of the male workers on salary, while the 
average salary was $1,811.28. The average for Canada was $1,813.18. 

Average Earnings in Forty Leading Industries.—In the forty industries for 
which average earnings are calculated, the highest salaries were paid in the pig iron 
and ferro-alloy, the leather tanning and the pulp and paper groups, in all of which 
the proportion of female office help was below the average. Fifteen industries paid 
average yearly salaries exceeding $2,000, while in only -four were average salaries 
below $1,500. Of these four industries, two—the butter and cheese and fish-curing 
and packing groups—employed a low percentage of females, but are highly seasonal. 
The other two industries paying salaries averaging less than $1,500, were the gas 
lighting and heating and electric light and power groups, in both of which the pro- 
portion of women workers was above the average. In these groups the regularity of 
the work is also an important factor. 
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Twenty-one industries recorded average yearly wages of over $1,000, while in 
eleven the average exceeded $1,200. No women operatives were employed in two 
of the three types of factory paying the highest wages—the stéel and rolled products 
and pig iron and ferro-alloys, while in the third (automobile industry) the pro- 
portion of women was very low. Of these twenty-one better-paid groups, the 
printing and bookbinding industry alone registered a proportion of female wage 
earners above the general average. 

Fish-curing and packing establishments paid an average yearly wage of $207 iso; 
but as has already been pointed out, their active season is very short; the 938 plants 
reporting operated only 81,916 days, oran average of 87-3 days, in 1923. The wages 
paid in the textile and furnishing groups were generally below the average, although 
factories making both men’s and women’s clothing paid higher wages than was 
the case in cotton, knitting and furnishing plants. These trades, as well as the 
cigar and cigarette and biscuit and confectionery groups, in which remuneration was 
also low, reported large proportions of female wage earners, varying from 75-4 p.c. 
in women’s clothing factories to 43-0 p.c. in cotton yarn and cloth mills. Sawmills, 
employing only male workers and paying an average wage of $887.87, worked on 
the average 88-6 days in 1923. 
23.—_Employees by Sex and Average Salaries and Wages Paid in Forty Leading 


Canadian Manufacturing Industries during 1923, with Average Number of Days 
Operated by Plants in each Industry. 


SALARIES. 
Employees on salaries. x 
Industries. bs na 
Male. Female. Total. ee 
(eee ita: Aird Map enitee hts AONE. Wee hist ois Abe a aloe lors iazars 2,430 390 2,820 | $ 2,506-81 
DMPA OUIS AM CLOT IS ELAN A. difethhdcc:<iasers oievese, oib.0) 05082406. a'r 1,036 250 1,286 1,805-40 
POORER ETAL Er Ro AI, ATL is ose alarete i aie so)alorsio 1,998 204 2,202 1,956-34 
4. Slaughtering and meat packing..................4- 2,275 387 2,662 1,770-57 
DMSULLOT: BNC CHOOSO sib as ols isteacees tsen cielaeiels os ere eho aleps 3,427 456 3,883 968-52 
BEPASIG OAD ELON 4s, SI Re cirss, Sue kceieye,# aso areca, shevetets 1,169 311 1,480 2,203 -02 
Te PleCtLiG Meh Gian. POW OLA. bres vies +c alb\s sie’ sieeve erase 3,760 1,139 4,899 1,372-52 
Sm@obton ClOCM ANG VOU sey ae. cade <h acolo’ oases oesiele ails 412 94 506 2,358-66 
QO OaE TOMNIDOEN 32-2 Za ING jotersters hts oi wi siaie ov le a lo orbs 300 48 348 2 388-24 
HOM@ARTINGD ANG FOrSIMe Stes, vies oc ona Gk aus « fdecosie ee 1,939 506 2,445 2,051-34 
tl umaiway EOuUme StOCK Hans .. octec spake Bee er ece nl wer 799 117 916 2,179°77 
12. Rubber goods (including footwear).............55. 1,370 379 1,749 1,680-24 
IGeePNOCLIICSL ADDET ALS Glare i nce eres al oe ate eta 2,139 717 2,856 1,758-90 
ia Prints ADCSOUDLISHING in, foe sk cdr eae’ sate spear 3,784 1,420 5,204 1,553-63 
15. Bread and other bakery products................. 1,079 320 1,399 1,631-82 
16. Biscuits and confectionery................e2eeeeees 1,592 496 2,088 1,792-58 
17. Hosiery, knit goods and gloves...............0000- 781 372 1,153 1,908-58 
I8.)Boot-andishoes, leather. rr. sio ict ctee oe Heine om 1,252 352 1,604 2,157-18 
Brera CENT EeN CNTR 1. Sein. eos, oo oss, 2 olavde pee wie cle e.eiepels 325 64 389 2,099-62 
20. Steel and zolled products. o... 60.4 cece cs ae cece e sie 283 24 307 2,423-21 
21. Woodworking, sash and door factories............. 1,064 193 1257 1,872-14 
92. Clothing—women’s factory..........0.0e.eeeceeees 1,147 569 1,716 1,969-75 
28) Cigars ANG CYCArOules. |. cia fo siosels wa adele cineleaucee 899 207 1,106 1,888-97 
Oo. Clothine—ceen’s factorya.nih.: + +s .-<2 paw cee wisps 1,089 283 Lois 2,030-97 
Ob, Frinline aud DOOKOINGINE: ..05.. 02022 eee e esas 1,602 482 2,084 1,981-31 
26> Sheet matal-products. ys. c sas eect cewew oa eee wes 83 202 1,00 1,802-36 
Pee ES EETTIOMR NED Pete SS ale cared e nite ¥ ol iat escalate 479 58 537 2,489-16 
Ci bet! SOL a Oi a gen See TE 1,401 426 1,827 1,713-69 
290. Furniture and. opholstering sets: - ce teo0 sige = «aye acs » 904 250 1,154 1,937-61 
a0. Agricoliural implements: Soo. oc. eels. ee oe tonto « 1,079 274 1,353 1,770-41 
Bi; PP irMmishaie POOdsS—WEN'S. .. Ps os ee eee eae oo be 650 236 886 1,956-78 
82. Fish-curing and packing.......... ee Te Wey ee 543 42 585 1,164-28 
Hat ACME, BAKAIION BNC SALUG. 5s anc cee ce sce ape anes. 437 83 5°0 1,852-54 
es RincinL pate OTIC”? £3 os. 'n, NuiRW eis a sidy ewe > Tisemeaate 280 58 338 2,669-98 
eRe ETA OIC AOCORMOLICN: 4 dias. o0 5k <.ni6\¢.00g 0.64509 90 19's 300 88 388 2,166-43 
36. Paints, pigments and varnishes...............+006- 698 230 928 2, 209-46 
Bie WOU LECT O-AU OVE ois vesis 5 Scho ole Bs vice eo divine 35 1 36 3060-33 
Bree SIN UMP COO A, ovecsce tur ake. dan niviee nena is 602 207 809 1,926-18 
BO; Wire ANG WETS BOOGG. of ois un cleiv siels Wales oaivled 3405 >> 285 102 887 1,959-28 
aif. Saag lighting and heating... ..ssesesesscacscvoa» 554 306 860 1,272-37 
Total for 40 leading industries............ 47,036 12,343 59,379 1,800-18 


Total for allindustries ................. 61,677 16,596 78,273 1,813-18 
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23._Employees by Sex and Average Salaries and Wages Paid in Forty Leading Can-~ 
adian Manufacturing Industries during 1923, with Average Number of Days 


Operated by Plants in each Industry—concluded. 


WAGES. 
Average 
Employees on wages. number of 
days in 
Industries. Average operation 
wages. in 1923, both 
full time 
Male. Female. Total. and part 
time. 
$ 
1) Pulp and paper ® somerset re a 25,506 908 26,414 1,185.49 274-57 
9. Flour and sristmills.qa-.u). 20s «caer See 5,402 98 5,500 932-49 201-20 
3\"Sawimills: 758.8 ce eee ne cee eee 32,868 aS 32,868 887-87 88-58 
4. Slaughtering and meat packing....... 6,764 487 7,251 1,102-60 286-93 
5: Butterandeheese.. canst cssute nets vee 5,316 167 5,483 953-89 215-79 
65 Automobiles! =ccc.c one cee eee 7,596 229 7,825 1,500-04 289-40 
7. Electric light and power............. 6,196 - 6,196 1,300-83 -365-00 
8. Cotton cloth and! yarnz.. cass eee 10,675 8,061 18,736 688-89 279-44 
Os Sugarrehnines se eetce em tee 1,961 84 2,045 1,221-79 242-00 
10, Castings and forgings-.e. ne veces 16,354 347 16,701 1,114-84 288-71 
11. Railway rolling stock............¥... 12,391 9 12,400 1, 243-65 287-14 
12. Rubber goods (including footwear)... 7,464 2,433 9 ,897 948-81 278-20 
135 Electrical apparatusesqmecse ee aces 7,978 2,434 10,412 957-37 289-48 
14, Printing and publishing.............. 7,162 1,310 8,472 1,227-71 298-40 
15. Bread and other bakery products.... 8,493 1,014 9,507 1,048.29 295-35 
16. Biscuits and confectionery........... 4,658 5,978 10,636 694-08 260-93 
17. Hosiery, knit goods and gloves....... 3,855 9,747 13 ,602 666-17 278-63 
18. Boots and shoes, leather............. 7,785 4,654 12,439 843-42 278-38 
19. Petroleum refinine:es. eee 3,783 DO) 3,805 1,238-79 275+79 
20. Steel and rolled products............. 4,928 - 4,928 1,771-58 - 
21. Woodworking, sash and door factories 8,714 36 8,750 976-05 246-97 
22. Clothing—women’s factory........... 2,820 8,622 11,442 &31-64 278-94 
23. Cigars and cigarettes................. 2,004 38,298 5,302 639-73 267-61 
24. Clothing—men’s factory............. 3,960 4,657 8,617 958-84 276-42 
25. Printing and bookbinding............ 5 ,825 2,396 8,221 1,181-60 296-10 
26. Sheet metal products eyes] sss eee 4,724 631 55305 1,009 -63 289-12 
2 ADT W CLI CS cers okie tc ee Dea ee 2,530 33 2,563 1,159-53 288-92 
28), Machinery... <ch.e ee eee eee 6,423 172 6,595 1,134.64 296-45 
29. Furniture and upholstering........... 7,631 343 7,974 944.99 287-86 
30. Agricultural implements.............. 6,329 110 6,439 1,043-15 282-28 
81. Furnishing goods—men’s............. 983 5,714 6,697 634-71 282-27 
382, Fish-curing and packing.............. 8,475 6,387 14,862 207-83 87-33 
33, Acids, alkalies and salts.............. Dean 41 2,268 1,242-12 »280°+77 
34 Leather tanneries) «ee guesen eee 3,329 120 3,449 985-68 268-62 
35. Automobile accessories..............- 3,112 205 races if 1,400-16 293-50 
36. Paints, pigments and varnishes....... 1,467 196 1,663 971-40 296-84 
37. Pig-iron and ferro-alloys..............- 778 - 778 1,583.21 = 
SS larawaresnd tOols-.e enti tee 4,497 754 By251 951-16 290-80 
39. Wire and wire goods...............-. 2,684 242 2,926 1,033 -62 289 -06 
40. Gas lighting and heating............. 2,161 - 2,161 1,252.93 365-00 
Total for 40 leading industries...... 267,808 71,940 339,748 968-66 = 
Total for all industries.......... 344, 453 102,541 416,994 959.14 - 


and Alberta. 


3.—-Minimum Wages for Female Employees. 


Minimum Wage Acts for the protection of female employees are on the statute 
books of Manitoba, British Columbia, Quebec, Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia, Ontario 


The Quebec Act, which applies only to female employees in factories, 


became operative in 1925 with the appointment of a Minimum Wage Board, which 
has begun its work with a preliminary survey of conditions in the province. A 
Minimum Wage Act was enacted in Nova Scotia in 1920, but no Board was appointed 
under its provisions and in 1924 a new and more comprehensive Act became law. 
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The new Act applies to “every female person in any trade or occupation in Nova 
Scotia who works for wages,”’ but farm workers and domestic servants are expressly 
excepted. No Minimum Wage Board, however, has yet been named. A new Act 
was passed in Alberta in 1925 to take the place of the Act of 1922, the earlier Act 
having been found defective in its construction. It contains a few new provisions, 
the most imiportant of which enables the Board to authorize wages below the mini- 
mum standard when the hours of work are short or when meals or lodgings are prc- 
vided, and to provide for the instruction of learners, who need in no case be required 
to pay premiums. Provision is also made for a temporary increase in working 
hours on the occasion of a break-down of machinery, etc. In Manitoba, at the 
legislative session of 1925, it was announced that an investigation would be held 
during the recess into the working of the Act, in order to ascertain whether it was 
true, as alleged by labour representatives, that it resulted in the substitution of 
boys for girls in employment. The Act was amended in regard to the recovery by 
employees of arrears of wages and in some other minor particulars. 


Table 24 shows comparatively the weekly wages for experienced adults fixed by 
the Boards of Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario and Saskatchewan. 
In Manitoba orders were issued separately for each type of factory; these are 
grouped in the table under the heading ‘‘Manufacturing.” 


Minimum wage orders in all provinces fix special rates for learners, apprentices 
or minors, that is, workers under 18 years of age, and some make provision for the 
physically defective. The learning period ranges from 3 to 18 months, according 
to the nature of the occupation affected by the order, and the rates of wages 
advance by stages of proficiency until the full minimum wage for experienced adults 
is reached. 


The Boards have power to limit the number of learners and minors employed 
ataplant. The proportion of these classes to experienced workers varies widely. 
In British Columbia the proportion for factory workers is 14-3 p.c. and in Manitoba 
25 p.c. In Ontario the proportion allowed is 50 p.c. of adult learners and minors 
combined; neither of these classes, however, can exceed 33 p.c. of the experienced 
adults employed. In Alberta, the proportion of learners allowed to the total female 
employees is 25 p.c. in factories. 


The Boards of all provinces except Quebec have power to fix not only the 
minimum wages but also the maximum number of hours for which such wages shall 
be paid. There is, however, a wide divergence in the standards of working hours 
which have been fixed by the various orders. Many of these orders provide for a 
working week of 48 hours, but allow latitude in regard to the distribution of these 
hours throughout the week, to permit of a Saturday half-holiday, with consequent 
lengthening of working hours beyond 8 hours on the other days of the week. 


The Alberta Board has issued orders limiting the working week to 48 hours, 
(or 9 hours in any one day), except in the case of shops, stores and mail order houses, 
in which the limit is 52 hours in the week (103 hours on Saturday, and 9 on any 
other day). The Board may provide for longer working hours under pressure of 
seasonal work. 


In British Columbia a week of 48 hours is prescribed for workers in offices, 
in public housekeeping, in personal service, in theatres and in telephone and tele- 
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graph services; special rules to govern overtime work are laid down in that pro- 
vince for the fruit and vegetable industry. Working hours for women and girls in 
factories are subject to the provisions of the Provincial Factories Act, while no: 
provision is made regarding the hours of mercantile, laundry or fishery workers. 


In Manitoba the regulations of the Board governing most types of factories. 
provide for a 9-hour day and a 48-hour week, but longer hours are permitted in 
some employments. Thus, bag makers and jewelry workers have a 9-hour day 
and a 49-hour week; auto top, bedding, glove, dyeing and cleaning workers have 
a 9-hour day and a 50-hour week, and millinery, knitting, tailoring and dressmaking 
employees have an 83-hour day and a 50-hour week. Laundry workers in Winnipeg: 
and St. Boniface may be employed for 50 hours in the week, but not for more than 
9 hours in any day. The Saturday working hours in shops and stores are 113, with 
a weekly maximum of 49 hours, or 53 per week in 5c., 10c. and 15c. stores. Office 
workers in the same province have a maximum week of 44 hours with a maximum 
day of 8 hours. 


The Ontario Board has as yet fixed no definite limits for the working day or 
week, but the recent orders governing office workers provide that the minimum 
rates for part-time workers shall be based on a regular working week of 48 hours. 


In Saskatchewan the limit of working hours in shops and stores, including 
millinery and dressmaking establishments, florists, etc., is 51 hours weekly. A 
48-hour week is fixed as the maximum normal period of employment in laundries, 
factories and mail order houses, while in hotels and restaurants the limit is 50 hours 
for a 6-day week and 56 hours for a 7-day week. 


Trades Conferences.—The Boards of Alberta, British Columbia and Ontario, 
before fixing minimum wage rates for any occupation, summon conferences consist- 
ing of representatives of the workers, their employers, and the general public, 
and the order which follows generally represents a compromise between the views 
of the interested parties, though the Board is not bound by the recommendations 
of such conferences. The Manitoba Board has judicial powers in regard to the 
taking of evidence before deciding on minimum wage rates. The Nova Scotia 
Board, under the Act of 1924, will have similar powers in regard to wage conferences. 


Minimum Wage Boards.—The Minimum Wage Board of Alberta consists of 
three members appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, and represents 
respectively the employers, the employed and the province at large, one of the 
members being named chairman of the Board. In British Columbia also, the 
Board consists of three members; one of these, the Provincial Deputy Minister of 
Labour, acts as chairman. Similar rules are laid down for the appointment of the 
Minimum Wage Commission in Quebec, with the further provision that one of the 
three members be a woman. The Acts of Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan place administration in the hands of Boards of five members, including 
two women, all the members being appointed by the Provincial Government. 
Board members are allowed no remuneration in British Columbia or Quebec; in 
Ontario they receive a per dizm allowance for transaction of official business, while 
the Acts of Nova Scotia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan allow the members regular 
remuneration for their services and expenses. 
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24.—Minimum Weekly Wages for Experienced Female Adults. 
Occupations Alberta British Manitob Ontari saskatch 
C , Golumbias anitoba. ntario. Saskatchewan, 
Manufa¢turing............... $12.50 $14.00 $11.00 to | According to $13.00 
$12.00 population 
$12.50 
11.50 
11.00 
10.00 
Shops and stores............. $12.50 $12.75 $12 00 According to $14.00 
(26%6 cents per population |(Shops and 
hour.) $12.50 stores, also 
12.00 millinery 
11.00 and dress- 
10 00 making 
9 00 estublish- 
8.00 ments, 
florists,ete) . 
$13.00 
(Mail order 
houses.) 
Laundries, dyeing and clean- $12.50 $13.50 $11.00 to According to $13.00 
ing, etc. (2&4 cents per $12.00 population 
hour.) $12.00 
11.00 
Gi cant FESR ae) eo? $14.00 $15.00 $12.50 According to — 
($65 per month.) population 
$12.50 
12.00 
11 00 
10 00 
9.00 
8.00 
Hotels, restaurants, boarding $14.00 $14.00 $12.50 $12.50 $13.00 
houses, ete. for 6-day (includes wait- (in Toronto).| for 6-day 
week, resses, cham- week of 50 
$16.50 bermaids, ele- hours. Kit- 
for 7-day vator  opera- chen em- 
week. tors, etc.) plovyees, $11. 
$14.00 
for 7-day week 
of 56 hours. 
Ikitehen em- 
ployees, $12. 
Personal service............. $14.00 $14.25 $12 00 = = 
(ineludes (incluces 
ushers,  bar- beauty par 
bers, cloak leurs, ete.) 
room attend- 
ants, ete.) 
Telephone and telegraph em- - $15.00 - | According to = 
ployees. population 
$12.50 
12.00 
11 00 
10.00 
9.00 
8 00 
7.00 
Breer es 8) ea yd ~ $15.50 - a ¥ 
Fruit and vegetable industry - $14 00 - ~ 7 


for week of 4§ 
hours, Piece 
work rates on 


this basis. 
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IlI.—PRICES. 


Commodity prices naturally fall into two main divisions—wholesale prices and 
retail prices. Because the number of wholesale traders is smaller than that of 
retail traders, buying and selling by carefully defined grades more prevalent, and 
price ranges at any particular time and place much narrower, it would appear that 
wholesale prices and their fluctuations are more easily and accurately ascertainable 
than retail prices. But this advantage is largely offset by certain difficulties inherent 
in the nature of index numbers of wholesale prices. The making of an index number 
of wholesale prices for general purposes requires the inclusion of a much larger range 
of commodities than is necessary for a retail or cost of living index. Moreover, whole- 
sale commodities are in alt stages from raw material to finished product, while retail’ 
prices are concerned only with the latter. At each stage in the evolution of a com- 
modity we are frequently confronted with several grades, and this situation is 
complicated by the fact that grades undergo changes in the course of time. Hence, 
to secure from month to month and year to year quotations which give accurate 


continuity is a task in which eternal vigilance is the price of success. The maker 


of wholesale index numbers must be assiduous in acquiring and keeping up to date 
a knowledge of grades and qualities, and in dealing with a very large list of com- 
modities this is a difficult task. This knowledge has constantly to be applied to 
quotations taken from trade papers and other journals, in which many inaccuracies 
are found. With retail prices, the question of grades is not quite so involved, 
and in some cases it is sufficient to obtain quotations on the basis of “the kind 
principally sold’. 

Another pitfall to be avoided in dealing with wholesale quotations is that 
relating to the conditions of sale, whether the price is f.o.b., delivered, c.i. or 
otherwise. Continuity must be maintained, but trade journals are often inadequate 
in this respect. In the case of retail prices, some account may be taken of service 
rendered to the purchaser or its curtailment, as in a “groceteria” or a ‘‘cash and 
carry”’ store, but this is not imperative if predominant prices are used. 


Wholesale transactions are generally between expert buyers and sellers, dealing 
on purely business principles. Accordingly, wholesale prices conform approxi- 
mately to the operation of the principle of supply and demand, and are thus more 
valuable as an index to the current state of business. Retail prices, on the other 
hand, are largely governed by custom and do not respond to the fluctuations in 
wholesale prices. Further, small fluctuations in wholesale prices are not fairly re- 
flected in retail prices because of the limitations of the currency in representing 
small quantities of commodities. Again, retail prices vary considerably for the 
same commodity in different parts of the same city, owing to differences in the service 
rendered, to location of stores and to classes of customers. In the collection of 
retail price statistics it is necessary to take quotations from the most representative 
class of retailers, serving the masses of the people. 


Further, since wholesale prices are determined by the business situation of 
the moment, while retail prices are largely determined by custom and change com- 
paratively slowly, there exists what is technically called a ‘‘lag’’ between the two, 
retail prices not showing changes in fundamental business conditions until some 
time after wholesale prices. Thus, while wholesale prices in Canada reached the 
peak in May, 1920, and commenced to decline in June, retail prices reached the 
peak in July, 1920, and began to decline in August. 
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1.—Wholesale Prices of Commodities. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues monthly in a press letter, entitled 
“Prices and Price Indexes,” the official index number of wholesale prices in Canada. 
This index, while constructed with a view to giving continuity with that issued 
from 1910 to 1917 by the Department of Labour, has beén improved by the adoption 
of several ideas developed in the science of index number-making since the old index 
was first computed, and by the substitution of new commodities or price series 
for those which have ceased to be representative as a result of the passage of time. 
A description of the method used in making this index number will be found on 
pp. 712-714 of the 1924 edition of the Canada Year Book. 

The Price Movement, 1924.—The general level of prices continued to move 
upward in 1924, being 2-2 points above the index for 1923, which was 153-0. The 
rise was due to the upward movement in two out of eight main groups, the other 
six showing declines. Grains, fruits and other vegetable products and the textile 
group were the two which experienced the movement to higher levels, but it was 
in the main the influence of the former which caused the general index number to 
rise above that for 1923. 

During January and February the general index was 156-9 and 156-8 respect- 
ively, showing a rise from December 1923, when it was 153-5. Commencing with 
March there was a decided downward movement, which reached 150-6 in May. 
This decline was coincident with a general slowing up of business in most industrial 
nations. In June, however, the movement was upward and continued, except 
for a slight set-back in September, to rise steadily until 160-9 had been attained in 
December. The chief influences which account for the rise in the latter half of the 
year were higher grain prices and the acceptance and operation of the Dawes plan, 
bringing a more hopeful outlook in Europe, stabilization of currencies and of 
political conditions. 

Summary of Important Price Changes during 1924.—The rise in grain 
prices was the most important event in the prices field during 1924. Commencing 
the year with an average of 964c. per bushel, No. 1 Manitoba Northern cash wheat, 
Fort William-Port Arthur basis, rose to 99c. in February, fell to 98c. in March 
and then rose practically continuously to December, when it was $1. 722 per bushel. 
This phenomenal rise was due to smaller world crops, not only of grains, but also 
of other foodstuffs such as potatoes. The shortage was accompanied by an increased 
demand, which had been caused by good grain crops and low prices. The prices 
of other grains and of milled products followed those of wheat. Sugar prices 
declined considerably during the year, due to a record Cuban crop and an increased 
production of beet-sugar. Coffee and tea prices were higher because of strong 
demand and, in the case of coffee, short supplies. 

Most live stock prices were lower in 1924 than in 1923. Hog prices, however, 
owing to heavy demands from Great Britain for bacon and indirectly to high corn 
prices in the United States, improved considerably during the latter part of the year. 
Hogs, thick smooth, weighed off cars at Toronto, were $7.87 per cwt. in Apriland 
$10.86 in November. An exceptionally large salmon pack brought down the price 
of sockeye from $4.664 per dozen one pound tins to $3.88. Beef-hides improved 
in price in the last half of the year, due to brisker demand. City beef-hides at Tor- 
onto were 93 to 10c. per lb. in January and 13 to 133c. in December. Butter was 
cheaper in 1924, due to increased production; finest creamery at Montreal was 
38$c. in 1923 and 37}e. in 1924. 
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The price of raw cotton was lower because of an unexpectedly large crop, 
upland middling at New York being 29%c. in 1923 and 283c. in 1924. Wool prices 
rose considerably, owing to a strong upward movement at the end of the year, brought 
about by expectation of short supplies. Eastern wool, domestic, 4 blood, was 33c. 
per lb. in January and 44 to 46c. in December. Raw silk was cheaper, as a result 
of quiet business and large stocks. 

Lumber prices declined from 1923 because of quietness in the building industry, 
competition of foreign woods in Great Britain and abundant supplies. Newsprint 
paper was lower owing to increased production unaccompanied by corresponding 
increase in demand. 

Pig iron prices were lower than in 1923 but improved at the end of the year. 
No. 1 foundry at Montreal was $35.13 per ton in 1923 and $29. 26 in 1924. 

Non-ferrous metal prices tended upwards for the first three months of 1924, 
but then came a reaction due to the general slowing up of business and also, in the 
case of these metals, to the movements of French exchange. Speculators in several 
countries, especially Germany, used the metal market as a medium for speculation 
in francs. The unexpected rise in the value of that currency forced the liquidation 
of large quantities of metals, thus depressing prices. The market remained unsettled 
until August, after which conditions improved. The average price of American 
electrolytic copper at Montreal was $17.03 per cwt. in 1923 and $15.31 in 1924. 
Lead, because of relatively short supplies, moved from $7.15 per ewt. in 1923 
to $8.08 in 1924. Due chiefly to continental buying for currency purposes, silver 
rose from 654e. per fine ounce in 1923 to 66$c. in 1924. Tin, because of strong 
demand and inadequate supplies, rose from 47}c. per lb. at Toronto in 1923 to 538¢, 
in 1924. 

Price changes in the non-metallic minerals group were of a minor character for 
the most part. There were declines in pottery, glass and glassware, gasoline, 
lime, cement and salt, and increases in anthracite coal and coal oil. 

In the chemical group, sulphuric acid 66°, laundry soap, lump alum, calcium 
carbide, soda ash, caustic soda 76-78 p.c. solid and wood-alcohol all showed price 
declines, while white lead was higher. 

Statistical Tables.—In Table 25 are shown the index numbers of 
wholesale prices for the eight recognized chief groups of commodities, 
classified according to their chief component materials, for each year from 1890 
to 1925; these index numbers are unweighted prior to 1913 and weighted in years 
subsequent to 1913. The weighted general index number for all the 236 commodities 
included is shown by months for the seven years 1919 to 1925 in Table 26, while in 
Table 27 the monthly weighted index numbers of commodities are presented by 
groups for each month from January, 1920. Monthly weighted index numbers 
of commodities according to the purpose classification are given from January, 
1920 in Table 28, yearly index numbers of groups of commodities from 1915 on a 
classification according to origin in Table 29, and monthly index numbers by origin 
and degree of manufacture in Table 30. 

The fluctuations of prices shown in these tables are also illustrated by several 
diagrams, that on page 740 showing the course of wholesale prices in Canada from 
1913 to 1924, charted by months. Smaller diagrams on page 744 show the fluctua- 
tions in the prices of consumers’ and producers’ goods, of manufacturers’ materials 
and building and construction materials through the three years 1922, 1923 and 
1924, a notable feature being the drop in building and construction materials in 
the latter half of 1924. Again, the diagrams on page 748 show the course of the 
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prices of Canadian farm products and of all raw and all manufactured Commodities 
for the years 1922, 1923 and 1924. Attention may be directed to the remarkable 


advance in the price of Canadian farm products in 
to the rise in the prices of raw materials in the sa 


in farm products. 


the latter half of 1924, as well as 
me period, mainly due to the rise 
At the end of 1924, prices of raw and manufactured articles 


were more nearly at an equilibrium than they had been for several years. 


25.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


in Canada, (Chief Component Material 


Classification), 1890-1925. 
(1890-1913, Unweighted; 1913-1925, Weighted. 1913 = 100.) 

Groups. 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. 1897. | 1898. 
a oe eas WE Es oe 2 oe eae 2 Bt = oe eee 
Vezetable products (grains, fruits, etc.)......} 99-8 101-5] 89-6] 86-3] 80-2} 82-5] 74.6] 74-4 79°7 
Animals and their products................. 62-5} 61-3) 60-7} 64-4} 59-0] 57-6] 54-61 56-5 59°3 
Fibres, textiles and textile products......._ 93-1) 87-0} 84-9} 83-8] 78-6] 76-8] 77-6] 77-4 77-8 
Wood, wood products and TLE) Oo) a ea > 70-8} 70-8] 71-5] 71-3] 71-4) 70-1] 67-9 67-5) 65-8 
dronjaid ite products... 6.0... 08)... 124-9} 118-5] 114-0} 112-3] 106-6 100-0} 95-0} 91-2] 91-3 
Non-ferrous metals and their products.......| 112-0] 102-0] 92-1] 95-8 74-5) 72-0] 72-5] 72-3] 76-0 
Non-metallic minerals and their products....| 106-0] 103-5] 102-6] 101-4] 98-1] 96-9 95-6} 94-3] 95-2 
Chemicals and allied products.............. 99-4 100-5} 95-8) 94-7] 94-6] 93-0! 93-1] 90-7] 90-4 
41) 6 OS | ee Se ee Cae ana 93-0} 91-4) 86-2] 85-2} 80-6! 79-6] 76-0] 75-6 77-8 
|) 
Groups. 1899. | 1900. | 1901. | 1902. | 1903. | 1904. | 1905. | 1906. 1907. 
Se es Se eee eee LE eal Be ee 0 a 
Vegetable products (grains, fruits, tes). se 81-7) 84-9] 86-1) 90-1] 89-4] 91-2] 90-2] 97-3] 136-2 
Animals and their products.................. 62-0] 65-1] 66-1] 68-4] 69-0] 68-0] 71-9] 75-3 78-0 
Fibres, textiles and textile products.......... 81-1] 86-1] 81-5} 81-3} 83-1| 86-1] 88-9] 93-5] 96-9 
Wood, wood products and Sc a ee oe 67-0) 76-0) 75-4} 77-6] 80-1] 83-4] 84-2] 87-6 91-0 
irqnrind 1s products:4.c...).c2. 103-7} 115-9} 104-8] 103-1] 103-1] 99-5] 99-0 101-6] 105-9 
Non-ferrous metals and their products:.: 1... 93-1} 98-6] 94-3) 82-1] 82-8] 81-3] 91-0] 111-8] 115-1 
Non-metallic minerals and their products....] 97-4) 91-5] 91-8] 96-8] 100-3} 94-6] 99-1] 93.9 92-8 
Chemicals and allied products............... 88-2] 95-5] 93-3} 95-9) 96-4! 97-8! 96-4] 96-6] 97-7 
LUGS Ge ae er ee 81-4) 85-8] 84-5) 86-2} 86-9} 87-0] 87-8] 92-6] 96-2 

Groups 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. | 1912. | 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. 

a | 
Eo ge a a eee ae ee ee (nese! Bet (ee Se ees 

Vegetable products (grains, fruits, etc.)...... 97-2} 101-1] 105-7] 108-6] 111-9] 100-0] 111-6] 130-2] 149-8 
Animals and their products.................. 76-9] 82-6] 87-3} 84-8] 95-4] 100-0] 102-5] 104-4] 119-9 
Fibres, textiles and textile products.......... 86-7} 85-0} 87-8! 88-8] 90-0] 100-0] 97-8] 100-2} 133-3 
, wood products and paper............. 90-9] 89-0] 89-5) 91-0) 92-4] 100-0] 94-3] 88-5] 100-1 

Tron and itsproducts............0..00c0000. 101-8} 97-3) 96-9] 96-9} 97-3] 100-0] 97-7] 107-2] 151-8 
Non-ferrous metals and their products....... 85-4] 82-9] 83-5} 86-5} 98-6] 100-0} 96-2 108-6) 137°3 
Non-metallic minerals and their products....| 90-2] 87-1] 88-7] 36-1] 91-2 100-0} 94-5 96-4) 102-2 
Chemicals and allied products............... 95-1] 91-3] 93-7) 95-3) 97-1) 100-0} 103-0] 107-4! 123-1 
RD MARES oot ENT ce oeekioc aauhes cc 90-9} 91-4] 94-3) 95-0] 99:5] 100-0] 102-3] 109 9] 131-6 
SS eS ee a ee ae eee ee |e ee ee ee 
Groups. 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. 
os a ee ee Ee ee ee ees | eee ee Fe es a 
Vegetable products (grains, fruits, etc.)...... 214-4] 220-2] 234-4] 287-6]. 178-2] 148-4] 144-2] 153-8] 173-3 
Animals and their products.................. 155-8] 179-4] 198-7] 204-8] 154-6] 135-4] 134-1] 129-4] 141-4 
Fibres, textiles and textile products........:. 196-8] 269-9] 281-4] 303-3] 165-0] 174-7] 200-9] 202-5] 193-3 
, wood products and paper............. 122-4] 139-4] 171-6} 241-6} 202-5) 166-4] 176-8] 165-8] 159-0 

Tron and its ORCC eis C nos iS oes ioe. 220-2} 227-3) 201-8] 244-4] 185-7] 151-8] 168-0] 161-0] 151-6 
Non-ferrous metals and their products....... 146-2) 144-2) 135-6} 137-7] 98-6} 98-9] 96-8! 96-3] 105-6 
Non-metallic minerals and their products... .| 126-0] 144-9] 163-8] 197-5 205-4) 188-4] 183-8] 183-4] 176-6 
Chemicals and allied DLOUUCE Ls boa vv ede vee 154-8] 187-3] 185-4] 223-3] 184-7] 166-4] 164-8] 161-8] 157-1 
ee Oe eee eee 178-5) 199-0} 209-2) 243-5) 171-8) 152-0} 153-0] 155-2) 160-3 
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26.—Weighted General Price Index Numbers, by months, 1919-1925. 


(1913 = 100.) 


74) 


Months. 1919, 1920. 1921, 1922, 1928. 1924, bel 

PANU SOS KepeE RS A 206-1 233 +4 200-6 151-7 151-4 156-9 165-2 
Pebrilarye ccc cb ne oc 200-5 238-8 191-1 153-5 153-6 156-8 164-8 
rs ey ee ale gO ARR Seat bn Sa 200-3 241-3 186-0 153-6 155-9 154-4 161-6 
ADTs ons ae ee 198-1 251-0 179-5 153-7 156-9 151-1 156-5 
Maye Xue Ph a CME vc =) 201-4 256-7 170-5 153-9 155-2 150-6 159-1 
Ln Se an ng Sala 201-7 255-1 164-5 152-7 155-5 152-3 158-8. 
Sle eae ee ate 202-8 256-3 163-7 154-1 153-5 153-9 158-4 
AUEESL Fase Tee 207-0 250-2 165-5 151-7 153-5 156-8 159-5 
SS Oc) 16) 0) er re 213-7 245-5 161-7 147-5 154-6 153-9 156-5 
WOCIGDOR Pee. ac8 eR 214-0 236-3 155-6 148-1 153-1 157-0 156-6 
Wovembers/.; 57 he =" 217-5 224-5 153-6 151-9 153-3 157-7 161-1 
PIScemieri rts 9st eee 223-4 217-2 150-6 153-1 153-5 160-9 163-5 
Yearly Average..... 209-2 243-5 171-8 152-0 153-0 155-2 160-3 
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27.—Monthly Weighted Price Index Numbers of Commodities, by 
Component Material Classification), 1920-1924. 


Groups (Chief 


(1913=100). 
; ; 7, Non- Non- 
Vege- [Animals sea heaps TF TN Werrous | Meat pee All 
Years and table their BG] eroducks Te Metals | Minerals and Com- 
Months. and Prod- | Textile | and Prod- ok ae Allied mod: 
ucts. | Products.}| Paper. ucts. Papductaeercdnole. Produets. 
Number of 
Gommodities. 67 50 28 21 26 15 16 13 236 
1920. 
SADUATY s.6.cc5cs 280-5 209-6 315-6 203-8 212-0 153-4 171-3 201-7 233-4 
February....... 288-0 209-4 319-5 213-2 222-0 155-0 175°8 211-7 238-8 
Marele tence; 294-7 203-3 317-9 218-4 234-7 153-7 175-8 217-9 241-3 
Ghia? Cones, tk 309-3 206-9 341-8 243-1 232-2 147-5 184-8 219-4 251-0 
Masta AF i535 329-2 204+5 338-9 245-0 242-9 141-0 187-5 221-8 256-7 
En aes 332-8 198-8 331-4 233-9 246-6 129-6 195-8 226-4 255-1 
Oo ee ae 326-2 203-0 378-5 256-0 243-6 134-3 197-7 233-2 256-3 
D2 | 304-2 203-5 20-1 252-5 248-1 139-2 201-1 232-9 250-2 
September...... 281-7 210-6 302-7 258-8 254-1 133-9 211-1 239-3 245-5 
OLLODEr s Seen o's 256-7 207-0 282-9 266-7 254-4 129-0 219-8 238-4 236-3 
November...... 234-7 203-2 255-3 259-4 253-0 118-2 227-3 224-8 224-5 
December....... 216-3 199-2 261-8 247-1 248-3 112-3 230-6 215-7 217-2 
1921 
January... ..24.% 206-9 197-9 181-0 244-4 224-9 116-8 221-9 210-3 200-6 
February....... 195-5 181-7 177-9 239-8 215-4 112-1 212-2 206-3 191-1 
March: viiixtest 192-4 175-8 173-3 231-8 203-6 107-1 212-0 204-0 186-0 
co | en ae 185-6 169-9 168-6 224-7 192-8 109-2 208-8 185-5 179-5 
PAB 6 ys ccs oe ese 186-7 144-8 153-6 207-1 189-4 111-3 205-8 180-0 170-5 
a 181-4 134-2 148-6 199-1 183-5 96-2 206-1 180-0 164-5 
DRUG rot ens oe 178-0 142-0 148-4 190-6 178-8 96-2 203+9 179-8 163-7 
yr 186-5 147-3 148-8 189-9 169-0 94-9 200-+4 177-5 165-5 
. 144-3 164-3 180-9 164-8 96-9 198-5 176-7 161-7 
143-1 164-8 172-1 164-3 99-6 200-1 176-7 155-6 
139-5 173-5 173-0 158-6 98-8 198-0 174-0 153-6 
149-0 174-1 172-2 | 152-0 99-8 196-4 173-9 150-6 
136-8 173-0 166-4 150-3 99-3 191-3 169°5 151-7 
135-0 172-4 162-0 147-6 97-0 191-0 166-8 153-5 
133-3 167-2 162-4 146-5 96-2 190-3 166-8 153-6 
136-8 165-6 162-6 145-1 96-3 190-3 166-2 153-7 
131-2 173-4 165-1 147-3 97-5 185-8 166-2 153-9 
130-5 176-0 164-3 149-3 98-9 185-7 166-2 152-7 
133-7 175-9 166-0 149-6 100-2 187-0 166-1 154-1 
133-3 174-2 166-3 154-4 99-8 185-4 165-9 151-7 
131-3 174-7 166-4 159-6 100-7 190-4 165-4 147-5 
133 +3 176-6 171-0 157-9 100-9 189-2 165-6 148-1 
139-8 183-7 171-0 | 157-4 100-2 187-1 165-6 151-9 
143-7 184-8 174-1 156-4 99-5 187-1 165-+7 1531 
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27.—Monthly Weighted Price Index Numbers of Commodities, by Groups (Chief 
Component Material Classification), 192¢-1924—concluded. 


(1913 = 100) 
Animals| Fibres, Wood, Tron Non- Non- Chem- 
Vege- and | Textiles Wood and Ferrous | Metallic icals All 
Years and table | their and Products its Metals | Minerals and Com- 
Months. Pro- | Prod- |_ Textile and | Prod-| and and | Allied | mod- 
ducts. | ucts. |Products.| Paper. | ucts. their their | Products.| ities 
Products. |Products. 
Number of 
Garimodince 67 50 28 21 26 15 16 13 236 
1923, iy 
ARVANA 6-3 AR 136-8 141-5 189-0 175-7 158-9 95-5 185-7 166-4 151-4 
February....... 142-3 139-1 199-3 174-5 161-8 96-8 184-4 166-3 153-6 
Marcel = nioee. 144-5 139-9 205-9 175-3 164-8 102-5 186-1 164-4 | 155-9 
(Aprile aan rar 151-2 135°8 202-9 173-5 169-1 102-5 186-4 164-5 156-9 
EUV. is srsu teresa 152-5 126-5 199-2 175-1 172-5 99-2 182-6 164-2 155-2 
June! Nase es 150-4 126-9 201-2 179-8 174-4 98-2 182-3 163-9 155-5 
JulyaVeeesaeeee 146-8 126-1 198-6 178-6 171-8 95-4 182-8 165-4 153-5 
AUPISE ae eee eee eee 127-9 196-2 177-7 170:3 94-1 183-2 165-7 153-5 
September...... 148-0 133-0 196-7 177-9 168-2 94-6 182-8 165-7 154-6 
October’. 4.6... 141-6 135-1 197-8 178-2 167-4 93-8 184-1 164-5 153-1 
November...... 138-2 137-6 204-1 178-5 167-5 95-4 182-5 163-8 153 +3 
December...... 135-2 141-6 207-1 176-4 168-7 95-1 182-5 162-2 153-5 
1924, 

Januainys 5 eee 139-0 137-9 216-5 176-0 168-5 94-5 185-5 168-4 156-9 
February....... 141-3 136-2 213-6 174-3 167-3 96-2 187-8 168-4 156°8 
March’... i oi5. 142-1 127-4 206 +3 173-8 166-1 98-1 187-8 170-6 154-4 
April’. > Sane 138-7 120-3 204-9 170-6 165-8 94-9 185-9 170-3 151-1 
MLEIVOrS 2 Pheer ees 140-6 117-8 205-0 170-5 163-4 94.2 186-0 169-3 150-6 
JUNG; shee cee 147-4 119-1 205-4 170-4 161-0 93-4 184-6 167-4 152+3 
uly eee eee 158-6 119-9 204-7 162-5 159-2 93-1 184-9 154-5 153-9 
AUSUSt ce. e eee 167-5 125-2 199-7 161-4 157-4 96-5 184-2 154-1 156-8 
September...... 160-9 126-3 191-6 159-3 155-4 96-5 183-2 154-8 153-9 
October... 168+5 132-1 193-1 157-2 155-2 97-2 179-6 154-8 157-0 
November...... 169-5 134-6 193-2 156-9 154-8 99-8 177-8 154-8 157-7 
December...... 174-0 139-8 195-0 156-8 158-1 101-5 177-6 154-4 160-9 


28.—Weighted Price Index Numbers of Commodities (Purpose Classification), 


1914-1924. 
(1913 =100). 
Consumers’ Goods. Producers’ Goods. 
Producers’ Materials. 
Foods, Pro- : 
Years and Months. beverages ducers’ Building 
All. and Other. All, Equip- All and Manu- 
tobacco. ment. y construc- |facturers’, 
tion. 
98 74 24 148 16 132 32 100° 
101-3 105-6 96-0 103-4 94-4 104-4 93-8 106-8 
105-9 111-0 99-3 114-2 96-4 116-1 90-3 121-9 
120-6 132-3 105:8 130-7 101-1 133-9 103-8 140-8 
154-0 177-1 124-8 177-4 126-3 182-9 130-7 194-9 
172-8 193-3 146-9 195-0 146-0 200-3 150-5 211-7 
191-7 207-6 171-6 206-2 164-6 210-7 175-0 218-8 
226-1 244-4 203-1 241-9 197-1 246-8 214-9 254-0 
174-4 170-7 179-2 167-3 206-5 163-0 183-2 158-4 
153-6 146-0 163-1 146-8 189-0 142-2 162-2 137-7 
151-3 147-6 155-9 145-0 186-1 140-6 167-0 134-7 
150-5 146-3 155-7 147-6 186-4 143-4 159-1 140-2 
216-6 237-4 189-4 236-0 172-0 242-9 200-7 250-8 
221-1 241-5 194-3 240-3 176-5 247-1 209-6 253-9 
221-7 241-9 195-3 241-6 177-1 248-5 214-0 254-6 
230-1 254-0 198-9 257-2 186-5 264-8 229-4 | 271-1 
235-3 265-9 195-4 264-7 186-6 273-0 225-8 282-1 
238-1 264-3 203-9 262-9 195-5 270-1 214-0 | 281-3 
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29.—Weighted Price Index Numbers of Commodities (Purpose Classification), 1914- 
1$24’— concluded. 


(1913 = 100). 


Consumers’ Goods. Producers’ Goods. 
Producers’ Materials. 
A Wats Rebeaie ase ——_-—_. a = 
rears and Months. everages ucers’ Building 
All. pa) Other. All, Banip- a aad Manik 
tobacco. ment. & construc- |facturers’. 
tion. 
98 74 24 148 16 132 32 100 
1920. 
SOly eR eas eee 238-5 264-5 204-4 263-4 196-0 270-6 2131 282-1 
STOTT © Sheree 5 232-5 250-8 208-6 254-7 198-8 260-6 210-4 270-4 
September......... 230-7 240-9 217-4 250-4 209-4 254-8 219-4 261-1 
O10) 6): rr 223-9 233-8 211-0 235-0 218-4 236-7 218-8 236-9 
November........ 216-8 222-8 209-0 220-7 227-2 220-1 213-6 217-6 
December 209-2 211-5 206°3 207-4 230-8 204-9 210-1 199-7 
1921 
SONI Ban ait. 205-2 207-7 202-1 198-5 221-4 196-0 213-4 192-0 
PODIMATYS 65-0. 194-8 193-3 196-9 189-9 212-6 187-5 205-9 183-2 
MOrGy a ona ot 191-1 y 187-4 196-0 187-1 212-1 184-4 204-3 179-7 
AGTH ee es. 183-4 181-9 185-4 180-7 209-2 177-7 194-7 173-7 
LUE amet» EMeeeMalS Bs 170-2 163-5 178-9 176-3 205°5 173-2 185-6 170-2 
FANG: ke hoc hake 162-5 153-1 174-9 170-9 206-4 167-1 178-9 162°3 
DULGe TA nee ec. Bi 164-3 158-5 172-0 166-9 204-6 162-8 178-2 157-2 
AUGHSE OE eke chs 168-9 167-6 170-8 166-3 201-7 162-5 175-5 157°5 
September......... 165-1 163-8 166-8 156-3 200-5 151-5 167-7 145-8 
October’)... ss. 161-8 156-8 168-6 146-6 202-8 140-6 165-3 132-8 
November........ 158-8 151-5 168-5 145-1 200-5 139-1 165-4 131-0 
December......... 161-7 157-3 167-5 144-7 199-7 138-8 163-6 131-0 
1922. 
TARR ATY. 8, ie inc .43 156-2 147-5 166-9 143-4 193-6 138-0 163-2 132-2 
February... .....+.5. 156-1 149-0 164-9 147-5 191-6 14-8 159-9 138-9 
Mich ster ee 155-4 148-7 163-6 149-7 190-6 145-3 160-2 141-8 
og! We sah Abana 156-0 149-7 163-8 150-9 190-6 146-7 159-5 143-7 
Mat eerie ete 153-6 145-5 163-4 152-3 185-7 148-7 162-5 145-5 
CS ie choc, dee 152-5 143-9 163-2 150-6 185-7 146-8 161-8 143-4 
aU eee 155-0 146 +5 165-5 151-5 187-2 147-7 163-3 144-1 
AUG oe race 153-4 145-2 163 +4 146-8 185-7 142-6 163-6 137-8 
September......... 149-8 138-8 163-4 140-5 191-2 135-0 162-9 128-6 
October. <6... 149-3 139-4 161-6 140-8 190-1 135°5 162-6 129-3 
November......... 151-9 146-5 158-5 143-3 188-0 138-5 163-0 | 132-9 
December......... 151-1 150-2 159-0 143-8 188-0 139-0 164-0 133-3 
1923 
JOMATY Sen oe. 153-0 148-1 159-3 143-6 188-3 138-8 163-8 133-2 
February.......... 152-4 148-6 157°3 146-7 187-0 142+4 164-7 137-4 
WROEE raticactevatn es 154-7 150-6 159-9 149-0 188-8 144-8 166 +4 139-9 
PODER ewes a, ee 154-2 149-6 159-9 151-7 188-8 147-8 166-4 143-6 
Mayr. s.oe. d 148-7 144-3 154-2 151-7 184-5 148-2 167-4 143-9 
PNA heii os: A 148-6 144-1 154-3 150-2 184-3 146-5 168-4 141-1 
2h ee eee 148-2 143-4 154-3 147-4 184-4 143-5 169-4 137-6 
AVIPMISD. oaccd on sok: 148-9 144-9 153-9 145-6 184-7 141-5 167-9 135-5 
September......... 152-1 150-9 153-7 145-3 185-0 141-1 166-7 135-3 
October. cacx =>. 5; 152-5 150-1 155-6 143-5 186-4 139-0 167-0 132-7 
November........ 151-9 149-7 154°5 142-5 185-2 137-9 167+3 131-3 
December......... 153-0 152-1 154-2 141-0 185+3 136-2 166-3 129-5 
1924. 
PORN es aes ss Ds 154-3 151-1 158-3 143-3 187-6 138-6 167-+7 132-3 
February ne bewc-d, 155-5 150-2 162-2 144-7 190-1 139-8 167-2 134-0 
OE 152-6 145-0 162+3 143-6 189-9 138-6 167-1 132°6 
{ACS Ee 147-1 137-4 159°3 141-3 188-3 136-3 164-1 130-4 
WEI a 5's ace 145-7 135-2 158-9 142-6 188-4 137-7 163-8 132-1 
ae re 147-5 138-4 159-0 143-9 188-7 139-0 161-4 134-3 
pe ae ae 147-1 140-0 156-0 148-3 188-8 143-9 155-1 141-8 
Autistic... 5s. 150-6 147-8 154-1 151-2 188-0 147-3 154-4 146-1 
September......... 148-5 145-4 152-5 148-8 186-8 144-7 152-3 143-4 
Oetober: s.....5.:' 148-8 149-6 147-8 153 +7 183-1 150°5 152-7 150-6 
November........ 150-6 151-2 149-9 153-8 181-2 150-8 151-5 151-2 
December......... 152-2 154°9 148-9 156-8 181-3 154-2 151-3 155+3 


1See also diagrams on p. 744. 
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29.—Yearly Price Index Numbers of Groups of Commodities, Classified According 
to Origin, 1915-1924. 


(1913=100). 


No. of 
Items. Cone 1915, | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. 
ities. 
Total raw or partly manufac- 
i ince ee ae Me Seen Ree 107 | 113-9} 183-4] 178-4] 189-2) 206-0} 244-0} 168-4) 148-5) 142-8] 148-6 
Total fully or chiefly manu- 


NC Si ec a Ae a 129 | 110-9} 130-4} 175-5} 196-9} 204-4} 242-0} 180-0] 155-0} 159-1] 157-3 
Articles of farm origin (dom- 
estic and foreign)— 

Field, (grains. fruits, cotton, 


etc.)— 
(a) Raw or partly manu- 
TACHUTOG tec. | Saree... 46 | 183-8} 154-6} 224-0] 227-7| 248-8] 302-8] 174-3] 147-7] 143-2] 153-1 
(b) Fully or chiefly 
manufactured........ 41 | 122-8] 143-0} 200-1] 228-1] 234-7] 293-6] 184-8] 159-1] 168-9] 171-5 
NPS ROE Mie, 2s I sh 87 ; 125-5] 146-4] 209-9] 225-4] 239-2} 291-1] 177-5] 152-9} 153-4] 161-3 
Animal— 
(a) Raw or partly manu- 
TRCLULEUS er ee ei ieres 25 | 103-4] 119-8] 157-0] 184-2] 200-7] 201-4] 143-4] 130-6] 124-4) 125-3 
(b) Fully or chiefly 
manufactured........ 28 | 107-3} 126-4| 165-4] 185-7} 208-4} 215-6] 166-7) 142-1] 146-6} 133-3 
ROL OLAL Ca ea cian oa 53 | 105-6} 122-5] 159-9] 184-5} 203-0} 208-2] 155-7) 185-6] 185-7] 130-7 
Canadian farm products— 
(1) Field (grains, etc.).. 20 | 136-4] 156-9] 238-2] 234-1] 252-7| 295-3] 177-9] 144-3] 180-0} 146-6 
SANE GO TC bes & aan a ae 16 | 103-1] 120-2] 155-2} 174-9] 197-9] 194-6] 140-8] 128-6] 123-5] 126-2 
EB WSBT TE Mak ade I 36 | 124-1] 143-4] 207-7] 212-3] 232-5] 258-2] 164-2) 1388-5) 127-6] 139-1 
Articles of marine origin— 
(a) Raw or partly manu- 
PACGHEGUS Re Soci veg. 2| 92-4] 102-4] 126-5] 151-4] 162-4] 169-9) 116-4] 114-7] 126-5} 121-8 
(b) Fully or chiefly 
manufactured ....... 6 | 102-5] 108-4] 139-8] 178-5] 181-8] 174-6] 149-7| 150-7] 130-9} 150-0 
CO) LOLA ee atge einer 8 | 100-3} 107-1] 136-8] 172-5] 177-5] 173-5] 142-3] 142-7] 129-9] 148-7 
Articles of forest origin— 
(a) Raw or partly manu- 
RACEUTEM ch oe. Lk dates 16 | 85-2} 99-0} 119-5] 133-3] 166-3] 234-2} 184-3) 158-3] 168-8] 156-3 


(b) Fully or chiefly 


manufactured........ 5 | 101-6} 104-5) 134-1] 164-1] 193-1] 271-2] 275-4} 199-1] 208-6] 204-0 

WY otal eas sete ctor. 21 88-5} 100-1] 122-4] 139-4} 171-6] 241-6) 202-5] 166-4] 176-8] 165-8 
Articles of mineral origin— . 

(a) Raw or partly manu- 

PACHUEOO oes st ene 18 | 106-8} 130-1] 155-1] 162-1!) 164-4] 195-5] 174-1] 161-4} 164-7] 158-8 
(b) Fully or chiefly 

manufactured........ 49 | 101-3] 122-8] 160-3] 173-7] 171-6] 201-0] 173-8} 153-4] 151-5) 150-8 
C5 PLCS Es BE ee lie 67 | 101-9] 121-5} 153-2] 166-1] 167-8] 196-2] 175-6) 158-0} 157-9] 156-2 


30.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Origin and Degree of Manu- 
facture, by Months, 1920-1924. 


Origins and years. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.| June.| July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Noy.| Dec. 


I. Articles of Farm 
Origin (domestic 
and foreign)— 

A. Field (grain, fruit, 

cotton, etc.). 
Raw or partly manu- 
factured— 


ca sates kaos = 305-4] 314-1] 315-3] 344-2] 367-4] 364-5) 344-3] 309-8] 283-6 247-6] 231-0] 211-6 
ge anes 206-7} 193-4] 191-7] 181-7] 182-5] 175-3] 178-7} 183-4) 166-7 146-1] 143-9] 142-0 
Dee st beck % +00 Ute 141-5] 155-6} 160-0] 161-2| 164-4] 158-4] 160-1} 146-1] 128-3] 129-7 136-8 136-9 
i ee, 134-5] 141-5] 145-5] 152-9] 152-7] 150-4] 145-6} 145-0] 146-2 139-1] 137-3] 183-9 
Se ee 137-5] 140-3] 139-4] 136-0] 141-1] 148-2] 160-9) 167-0) 160-2 167-8] 170-2] 178-7 

eully or eueby manu-| 

wo 54), ) Weer 275-4| 277-0] 285-4| 304-4] 317-0] 324-2] 336-2} 325-6) 311-0 290-7 251-1 224-7 
NRE SER te-igle's oles 0 204-1} 201-9] 199-2] 195-7] 192-3] 188-7] 184-1] 184-9 178-5) 164-9} 160-4] 160-5 
LEE eS See 158-5} 162-7) 165-5} 162-0} 161-0) 159-2} 161-1 162-2) 152-2 150-6 156-3] 158-2 
Li fa ee 159-6] 168-0] 171-8} 175-2! 175-4] 171-6] 169-9} 165-8 168+2| 167-9] 164-8] 164-2 
OE Sag ge ee 168-2] 170-21 169-4] 163-7| 159-81 161-9] 168-5! 176-91 173-81 182-6 180-2] 188-7 
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Origins and Years. 


I. Articles of Farm 
Origin (domestic 
and foreign)—con. 

A. Field (grain, fruit, 
cotton, etc.)—con, 

Total— 


B. Animal. 
Raw or partly manu- 
factured— 


FLEE: «nin. 5,0 io alla. isita iniini akan 


Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured )— 


C. Canadian Farm 
Products. 

(1) Field (grains, ete.)— 

1920 oye eo ae 


Origin— 
Raw or partly manu- 
factured— 
1920 


MUGS Tnvel's'p a) 4 4.00 bisa lb» © 


Ee Le ae ey ee 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured— 

20 
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30.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Origin and Degree of Manu- 
facture, by Months, 1920-1924—con. 
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145-6] 145-5 
134-9! 144.9 
141-6] 147-4 
220-6] 212-1 
141-2] 145-1 
133-3} 133-0 
125-3] 127-0 
158-6} 165-1 
171-0; 171-0 
137-5} 187-5 
121-7}.114-0 
124-8} 122-9 
115-2] 115-2 
159-7| 167-5 
147-4} 149-7 
142-1} 138-4 
132-2] 132-2 
168-0| 168-5 
162-2) 168-2 
145-7] 147-0 
137-6} 133-0 
130-6] 130-1 
156-31 156-7 
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30.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Origin and Degree of Manu- 
facture, by Months, 1920-1924'—concluded. 
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Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.| June. | July. | Aug. | Siept.} Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 
211-3} 217-6] 248-3} 250-6] 236-7] 246-0] 241-6] 249-3] 247-1] 237-8] 299-7 
213-7) 216-0} 207-2} 185-1} 175-2) 173-9] 172-9] 161-7! 159-9] 161-1] 160-0 
153-5) 153-¢| 154-2) 157-3] 156-4] 158-5] 158-8] 159-0] 161-7] 161-7] 165-5 
166-0} 167-0] 164-8) 166-7] 172-6] 171-1] 170-0] 170-3] 170-6] 171-0! 168-4 
165-5) 164-] 160-9) 160-8] 160-6) 151-9} 151-7] 149-1] 148-3] 146-8] 147-0 
220-7] 221-7) 222-3] 222-3] 222-3] 296-3] 296-3] 296-4] 345-5] 345-5] 344-7 
344-3] 295-1] 295-1) 295-1] 24-6] 257-9] 257-9] 257-9] 220-7] 220-7] 220-7 
196-1) 196-1] 196-1] 196-0] 196-0] 196-2] 196-2] 196-2] 208-5] 208-5} 208-5 
208-5] 208-5] 208-5) 208-6] 208-6] 208-6] 208-6} 208-6] 208-6] 208-6] 208-6 
209-4] 209-4} 209-4] 209-4] 209-4] 204-9] 200-0) 200-0) 192-7) 197-2} 196-2 
213-2] 218-4] 243-1] 245-0] 233-9] 256-0) 252-5] 258-8] 266-7] 259-3] 247-1 
239-8] 231-8] 224-7] 207-1) 199-1} 190-6] 189-9] 180-9} 172-1] 173-0] 172-2 
162-0} 162-4} 162-6} 165-1) 164-3) 166-0} 166-3} 166-4] 171-0} 171-0} 174-1 
174-5} 175-3} 173-5] 175-1) 179-8| 178-6] 177-7) 177-9] 178-2] 178-5) 176-4 
174-3} 173-7} 170-6] 170-5) 170-4} 162-5) 161-4) 159-3} 157-2] 156-9] 156-9 
187-5} 191-1} 193-1] 191-8] 193-0} 194-2) 200-0] 204-8] 207-3} 208-4] 207-0 
188-9} 184-8} 180-7} 180-9] 173-0] 170-9} 167-7] 168-3] 169-0] 166-0} 165-0 
158-8| 159-2) 158-7} 156-6) 157-9] 158-4} 162-0} 168-8} 166-9} 165-3) 164-3 
164-8} 168-4] 169-1] 167-6} 167-2) 164-3} 163-1] 162-5} 162-8] 160-9} 161-7 
162-0} 162-6} 159-8] 158-1] 157-1] 156-4] 157-6) 157-5} 157-8] 157-8} 160-0 
186-3} 189-9} 192-9] 199-0] 203-2) 204-6} 208-2] 213-9] 213-5} 211-7] 208-0 
193-7] 188-1] 182-2} 177-5} 173-5] 169-1] 163-5} 159-9) 161-6] 159-5) 156-6 
153-9) 153-4] 152-3} 152-9} 153-3) 155-0} 153-4] 154-5) 153-9} 152-2] 151-8 
150-7] 153-0] 154-7} 151-7] 151-8] 151-9} 151-8} 151-0) 150-1]. 150-0) 150-0 
156-7] 156-9] 156-5} 156-0] 153-1) 150-8] 149-6) 147-6] 143-6] 143-1] 143-2 
184-5] 187-6] 190-4} 193-3] 196-2) 197-8] 201-6] 207-3} 209-5) 209-7] 208-0 
189-9} 185-7] 181-0} 178-3] 175-5] 173-0} 168-4] 166-6) 167-8} 165-2) 163-0 
158-2] 157-5] 157-0} 156-0} 156-6] 157-7| 157-4} 160-5) 159-7) 158-3] 157-9 
157-0} 159-6] 160-8] 158-6] 158-7] 158-0} 157-6] 157-1] 157-1) 156-4] 156-8 
160-7] 161-0] 159-5] 158-9] 157-1] 155-6] 155-3] 154-2] 152-0) 151-5) 152-1 
245-8) 246-0] 261-5| 268-9] 264-4| 260-0} 247-6] 242-7] 229-1] 221-2] 210-9 
188-8] 184-9} 177-5} 171-4] 163-2) 162-5] 166-4] 158-0) 151-2] 149-2) 151-6 
150-4] 151-9} 152-1] 152-9] 150-8] 152-6] 147-4] 141-6] 142-7) 146-9] 148-0 
144-9] 145-5] 148-2] 148-0] 147-3] 144-4] 144-2] 145-2) 143-1] 142-9] 142-7 
146-3] 143-6] 140-2] 141-2] 144-0] 147-9] 152-4] 149-5) 154-1] 155-5] 159-3 
228-6] 232-6] 242-0] 249-3] 252-7] 260-8] 258-3] 254-6] 247-2) 229-3) 216-4 
201-1] 196-8] 191-8] 181-0} 176-3] 174-8} 174-1] 169-6] 162-2] 158-8) 158-0 
156-1] 157-7) 157-0] 154-7| 154-1] 156-1] 156-3] 152-3} 151-8} 154-1] 155-5 
160-2} 164-4] 164-6] 159-7) 158-3] 157-6} 156-6] 158-8] 157-9) 156-4) 156-4 
160-9] 159-6| 154-9] 152-8] 153-1] 154-9] 158-3] 156-9] 159-0) 158-4] 159-9 


1See also diagrams on p. 748. 
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CANADIAN FARM PRODUCTS 
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Price Inpex Numpers or FARM Propucts, AND or Raw anp MaNuractuRED 
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RETAIL PRICES 749 


2.—Retail Prices of Commodities. 


Statistics of retail prices in Canada have been published by the Department 
of Labour since 1910, the retail prices of the principal staple foods, of coal, wood 
and coal oil and also the prevailing rates for the rent of six-roomed houses being 
published in the Labour Gazette each month for the cities having a population of 
10,000 or more, some sixty innumber. Figures for December, 1900, and December, 
1905, were also secured in a special investigation in 1914. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in addition to collecting and compiling 
wholesale prices, also collects the retail prices of over 80 commodities in some sixty 
cities in Canada. These are averaged by the Bureau with certain prices received 
through correspondents of the Labour Department, and are then handed over to 
the latter for insertion in the “Labour Gazette.” The Labour Department also 
compiles a family budget from this material, together with data on fuel, lighting 
and rents collected by its own correspondents. The Bureau has made use of this 
material to obtain the tables which follow; the index numbers which ee contain 
are the result of a special compilation Sees by the Bureau. 

Table 31 shows the prices of the items which were included in the family budget 
and the index numbers of groups from 1916 to 1924. The index numbers are 
weighted with the quantities used by the Department of Labour in computing their 
monthly family budget. Table 33 gives these group indexes by provinces. 

An examination of the tables reveals the course of the budget, consisting of 

food, fuel, lighting and rents, over the period shown. The Dominion index for 1915 
indicated a slight fall from 1914. From that year until 1920 the upward movement 
proceeded with only an occasional check. Early in 1919 there was a slight fall, but 
it was quickly succeeded by a steady rise to July, 1920, which was the peak month 
in retail prices (May, 1920, being the peak month in wholesale prices). The index 
then stood at 190-8, as compared with 100 in 1913. It fell to 152-8 in July, 1921, 
then rose slightly for some months, but afterwards began to decline again, reach- 
ing 152-4 in December, 1921. After dropping to 148-9 in 1922, the index rose 
slightly to 150-2 in 1923, but declined to 147-6 in 1924. 

In addition to the statistics of retail prices of food and fuel and of rates of 
rent, the Department, in 1920 and subsequent years, has secured figures of retail 
prices of staple lines of clothing, including footwear, from retail dealers through- 
out Canada, for each year back to 1913. From these quotations the percentages 
of changes in the cost of clothing have been calculated. Information was also 
secured as to the prices of household supplies, furniture, furnishings, etc., and an 
estimate has been made of the percentage changes in the cost of miscellaneous 
items, the information thus gathered showing that such changes are approxi- 
mately equal to the average changes in other items. The percentage changes in 
food, fuel and rent have been calculated from the weekly budgets published in the 
Labour Gazette from month to month, and Table 32 summarizes the yearly and 
quarterly changes by groups, the figures for each group and for all items being 
weighted according to the family budget method. 

From July, 1920, to June, 1921, food and clothing prices fell steeply, and fuel 
slightly, while rent advanced. Food recovered in August and September, 1921, 
but by December was back to June levels. The decline continued until June, 1922, 
since when the changes have been mostly seasonal, being high in March and 
low in July. Fuel declined slowly from the middle of 1921 to July, 1922, then it 
advanced until February, 1923. Since then the decline has been slight. 
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31.—Prices and Index Numbers of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and 
- 


(Dominion AVERAGE 


Quan- | Base, 
Commodities. “tity. | 1913. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1993. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1\Beef, sirloin steak....... ahlb: +222 +252 301 +364 +374 +389 +332 +292 +283 

2| Beef, chuck roast.......} 1 “ -148 “170 207 +260 °257| «251 -197 162 °152 

S)Vieal- voastens soe saree 1mce +157} =: 187 *227| +272 +270 +274 +226 188 +182 

4\Mutton, roast........... jes 191 +233 +281 B47 +348 354 +292 +273 277 

5|Pork, fresh, roast....... hess +195 +220 296 364 +384 397 -328| = +205 +264 

6|Pork, salt mess......... tress 176 194 2268 +340 359 +362 +309 +265 252 

7|Bacon, breakfast....... [rake +247 +288 +385 +494 +579 +559 *497 +412 +394 

8|Lard, pure leaf.......... 1a +192 +202 *297) = +359 392 +380 +239 +221 +231 

§|Bees: tres. essen eee 1 doz. 337 380 489 +565 621 -709 529 447 +442 
10| Eggs, storage........... LK 281 327 -424 489 544 608 479 890 370 
0 WY tel eee See ear se SoA 1 qt 086 088 104 123 138 151 139 121 117 
12| Butter, dairyes eee ce ey +292 +344 432 +485 +564 +631 -447 +378 +399 
13|Butter, creamery...... Ie 339 385 480 +538 630 +696 +519 440 451 
14\ Cheese) oldta..o- salle +205 +260 +330 +333 +383 -406 *369| 308 +326 
15|Cheese, new............ Less 191 +242 304 310 361 383 °335 +279 +326 
46| Bread, plain, white..... yoked -041 050 -070 078 -079 093 081 069 067 
£7) Plour, family........h +. ipa +032 -042 -064|' = -068 067 -079 062 047 *044 
18] Rolled oats............. ils +044 049 061 079 ‘077 +084 063 +056 055 
19] Rice, good, medium....} 1 “ 057 066 “081 114 130 164 108 “098 +104 
20|/ Beans, handpicked...... 1h +062 +098 +149 -168 122 “117 ‘091 087 +087 
21|Apples, evaporated..... i baths +120 +134 +156 223 +242 286 +221 +234 -200 
PPrimess me cdi Wiese eee elmer 119 +131 +154 -180 +219 +270 198 193 +185 
23|/Sugar, granulated....... tes 059 -090 100 113 123 +197 114 087 117 
24|Sugar, yellow........... Tass 055 “083 093 +105 115 +185 +109 082 “112 
Qi ea black: 0%. saeeenes Les 356 396 460 572 628 644 556 560 656 
AGM i OTOCN eta cue glen 372 408 -452 548 624 672 608 602 656 
D4 | Cotes tenses oe nee Hect +376 396 “404 436 +524 608 -560 535 +539 
QR Lovatoes! +. +,.m.s ate ete elas *150| = - 294 +446 +346 359 658 +283 +235 +252 
29| Vinegar, white wine.....] 1 pt. 064 064 064 072 072 080 080 -078 +075 
30| All Foods............ $ 7:337| 8-793) 11-42 | 18-01 | 13-88 | 15-99 | 12-10 | 10-394] 10-525 
$1)Index Number.......... - 100-0} 119-8) 155-6} 177-3} 189-2) 217-9] 164-9] 141-7] 143-5 
$2|Starch, laundry......... 1lb. 096 099 +120 141 144 +144 +138 +122 +122 
$3|Coal, anthracite........ 1 ton 8-80 | 7-86 | 10-72 | 11-98 | 12-86 | 17-04 | 18-18 | 17-713] 17-989 
$4/Coal, bituminous, ...... aaa 6:19 | 6-30 | 8-43 | 9-54 | 10-00 | 12-38 | 12-70 | 11-436) 11:555 
35|Wood, hard, best.......} lcord | 6-80] 6-86 | 8-46 | 11-30 | 12-34 | 13-09 | 13-79 | 12-564] 12-764 
36) WOO SOL A acnck «ss See ee 4-90 | 4-93 | 6-22) 8-35 | 9-12 | 10-14 | 10-26] 9-380] 9-512 
Sake OoOleweee res 5/5 ae 1 gal. 237 +230 -250 273 +287 365 +354 +313 :307 
$8|/Fuel and lighting, index 

NUCADSE See ee - {100-0 {100-9 {124-1 |149-6 {160-6 [192-1 /|199-0 |183-6 {185-7 

29|#vent. monthsce.ce ee $ 19-32 | 16-14 | 17-28 | 18-88 | 20-80 | 24-80 | 27-08 | 27-74 | 27-86 
40|Index Number.......... - {100-0 | 83-5 | 89-4 | 97-7 |107-7 1128-4 |140-2 |148-6 1146-6 
41| Grand Total......... $ 14-104) 14-784) 18-145) 20-637] 22-169] 25-908] 22-706] 20-877| 21-068 
42} Index Number........ - |100-0 {104-8 |128-7 |146-3 |157-3 |188-7 {161-0 |148-9 |150-2 
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Lighting and Rent, in Sixty Cities in Canada, 1915-1923, and by Months for 1924. 
FOR 1913=100.) 


1924. 
No. 
Jan. | Feb. ; Mar. | April. | May. | June. | July. Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Year 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
+270 +271 +272 +277 284 +293 297 295 +293 278 269 +262 280 1 
+147 *147 +145 +148 151 156 156 154 +150 146 142 138 +148 2 
186 +186 +183 -180 173 178 178 178 +178 178 177 172 +179 3 
+269 +270 +274 +278 283 291 285 282 +282 277 276 267 +278 4 
+241 +237 +231 +231 232 234 236 243 +257 251 246 238 +240 5 
+238 +240 +233 +228 224 °225 226 226 +234 233 231 229 +231 6 
+370 +361 +349 +336 321 +321 314 321 337 339 338 331 +337 q 
+230 +225 218 214 208 -206 206 210 +226 228 232 233 +220 8 
*613 +567 *477 +324 295 +300 318 348 +395 457 541 633 +439 9 
+469 +452 +403 +280 258 +267 276 310 +346 398 456 500 -368! 10 
+124 +125 +124 +122 119 +119 119 118 +119 119 121 122 *121) i 
+427 +435 *435 -412 361 +342 344 350 +368 387 393 391 +387| 12 
+489 -491 +491 461 400 +385 393 401 *419 428 435 437 +435) 13 
332 +330 +322 +314 300 291 284 286 +288 291 289 289 *301) 14 
+332 330 +322 -314 300 +291 284 286 +288 291 289 289 *301) 15 
*067 +067 067 -067 067 +067 067 069 ‘071 071 073 074 -069| 16 
+042 042 +042 -041 041 -041 043 046 049 049 051 052 *045] 17 
+055 +055 054 054 054 +054 054 055 -056 057 060 061 -056} 18 
+104 105 *105 +104 105 +104 104 106 +105 105 105 108 +105) 19 
087 087 +085 084 084 084 083 084 083 084 084 084 084] 20 
+186 +189 +189 +189 194 °195 195 201 +192 196 197 199 +194) 24 
*170 -167 +163 +159 160 +162 159 160 -159 156 156 154 -160} 22 
°121 *119 +121 -119 116 -106 102 101 -101 103 099 096 -109} 23 
-116 -114 +116 -114 111 +102 098 096 096 098 095 091 +104] 24 
+688 696 +696 696 696 +696 696 720 -700 696 704 700 +700} 25 
688 +696 +696 +696 696 696 696 720 700 696 704 700 *700) 26 
536 544 +544 +552 548 544 544 556 +552 556 556 572 +550} 27 
+239 +252 +269 +270 280 +280 320 373 +288 233 215 222 *270| 28 
-080 -080 +0380 -080 080 +080 080 080 +080 080 080 080 -080] 29 
10-78 | 10-75 | 10-58 | 10-16 9-89 | 9-86 9-91 | 10-19 | 10-28 | 10-31 | 10-46 | 10-58 | 10-313], 30 
146-9 | 146-5 | 144-2 | 188-5 | 134-8 | 134-4 | 135-1 | 138-9 | 140-1 | 140-5 | 142-6 | 144-9 140-6 31 
+123 +123 +120 -123 123 123 +123 +123 +123 +123 +123 123 122) $2 
17-840} 17-744] 17-712} 17-408] 1¢-928] 16-768] 16-736] 16-688] 16-784] 16-592] 17-620) 16-704| 17-052 3 
11-296] 11-200} 11-072} 10-880] 10-624] 10-544] 10-560] 10-544! 10-496) 10-496] 10-432] 10-336] 10-707 34 
12-640] 12-544] 12-512 12-480} 12-336] 12-448] 12-512} 12-496] 12-432] 12-416] 12-432] 12-576] 12-485 35 
9-248} 9-200} 9-200} 9-200} 9-152} 9-232] 9-200] 9-168] 9-168] 9-344] 9-216] 9-184 9-209) 36 
301 +303 +306 +309 307 -308 +308 +309 +309 +308 304 304 +306) 37 
182-7 {181-7 |181-2 |179-6 {177-0 |176-4 |176-4 |176-4 {175-9 |175-4 [175-4 1175-4 {177-8 38 
27-68) 27-68 | 27-68 | 27-80 | 27-72 | 27-80 | 27-92 | 27-88 | 27-88 | 27-88 | 27-84 | 27-72 | 27-79 39 
145-7 |145-7 |145-7 |146-3 |145-9 |146-3 |146-9 [146-7 |146-7 1146-7 [146-5 |145-9 1146-3 40 


21-23 | 21-18 | 21-00 | 20-58 | 20-20 | 20-22 | 20-30 | 20-57 | 20-65 | 20-67 | 20-81 | 20-90 | 20-693 


151-4 |151-0 |149-7 [146-7 [144-0 [144-2 {144-8 [146-7 [147-2 |147-4 |148-4 [149-0 {147-6 
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32._Index Numbers of the Cost of Living in Canada, based upon weighted Retail 
Prices, 1910-1925. 


(Average Prices, 1913=100.) 


Dates. Food. Fuel. Rent. Clothing.| Sundries.} Total. 
Decerbar, 1910,..c..24<s 02 eee 96 96 72 92 94 90 
Decsmber toil oh ee ie ae 101 92 70 93 95 91 
Decor ber. 1912) .. Hees es ee 105 102 82 97 97 on 
Peceih per $8ie.e a eee 106 98 101 100 100 102 . 
Warely 1914 -ctso.0t55z ee 105 100 100 105 100 102 , 
Tone. 191k! Segoe ba ee ee 102 99 102 105 100 102, 
September; 1914. .:ceecee escent 107 99 97 110 100 103 
December, 1914... 8.52 eee ee 108 98 92 110 100 102 
Maron, 19155... ..... tesaccsn eee Meare _ 107 98 89 117 103 108 
TuTier U1 eh eee eee eee 106 93 87 117 103 101 ~ 
Senteniber, 1915....cebas st cone eee 105 97 85 125 105 103 
Docombor; 1015.... eseshss ween Ais 111 97 84 125 105 1 = 
March, e061) 4a eee ee oe 114 97 83 134 108 107 + 
Tine, 1016... hee ee 116 98 85 134 108 108. 
September, 1916. ....giaseer » eau eee 122 101 86 143 110 113 
TDecamnber, 1916... 4s. ce enw eee 138 110 86 143 110 119 
Marchio4917:20s2.c2 2 5 eee eee 146 119 88 155 128 128 ye 
Fano).1017....... eee 162 125 92 155 128 135 
September; 1917,......4cccMeec uc awe 159 128 93 167 145 140 
Deceniher, 1917"..... os ae eee 167 133 94 167 145 143 
Marah. 1918: bee ee 172 143 96 182 153 150 
Tune, 1918.0 01... tice ae eee 174 144 100 182 153 152 
September, 1918. ..::...-..cheee eee 181 153 101 198 160 159 i 
December, 1018:..... eee eee 186 163 102 198 160 162 J 
Maron, 1910 <2... acca eee 178 159 103 216 170 163 C 
Fanewl919..¢ 6c ee 187 155 110 216 170 168 
September, 1919 195 162 114 234 180 176 
December, 1919 201 166 117 234 180 17 
March, 1020). (2 8. 9 eee 218 173 120 260 185 191, 
Jane ,1920........c eke oe 231 186 133 260 190 20% 
September, 1920......-.......s.sseevcees 217 205 136 260 190 199 
December, 1990... 2b eee ees 202 218 139 235 100 | 182 an 
Mareli,/1021.. 0... gee ee 130 208 139 195 138 i” 2 
Jane, 1971... ...-.<i. pee 152 197 143 173 181 143°" ¥ 
September, 1921.........mssdccerescerevs 161 189 145 167 170 162 — 
December, 1921............... a 150 186 145 158 166 “156 
Meireli; 1022 5 1s. 1. aie eae eR 144 181 145 155 164 1537 
Fine; 1992, 1... os «woes aoe ee ee 139 179 146 155 164 151 ; 
September, 1992... sss, 140 190 147 155 164 ie 2 
December, 1922............s..s se eee ee, 142 187 146 155 164 158 
Muaroh, 1023:.......dudeas. bees 147 190 147 155 164 155 <4 
June, 1993: 5.5. ccoteee  e 139 182 147 155 164 2 
September, 1993...........s.s.seessseeee 142 183 147 155 164 153 4 
December, £923), 3:2. 0/ssee ae oe 146 185 146 155 164 164 Z 
rerch, 1994.J.0-.. 02... 2 eee 144 181 146 155 164 1538 
Bre; POL. oo coca Shoe RR 133 76 146 155 164 149 * 
September, 1924..........sccccrecsevese 140 176 147 155 164 151 4 
December, 1924..,... .o-sc:t-ae see eee 144 175 146 155 164 152 

Poni 

Mareh, 199% js: docs acco ee 146 175 145 155 164 153" 
Juno, 19252... asec <boie: eee 142 172 145 155 164 1524 
September, 1995.............s.sscecsaeee 147 173 | - 145 155 164 153 
December, 3035... -. .. chan eee 157 178 145 155 164 157 
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33.—Index Numbers of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting and 
Rent, in Canada, by Provinces and Months, 1924. 


(Dominion AVERAGE ror 1913 =100). 
STAPLE FOODS. 


ee 


Provinces. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April. May.| June. | July. | Aug. Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Year. 


P. E. Island...... 151-6) 150-2) 144-2] 144-9] 142-2] 140-5] 138-1 140-9) 143-0] 143-8] 144-2] 145-4] 144-1 
Nova Scotia.....| 131-9} 133-6] 131-0] 127-2] 126-3] 195-8 125-3} 124-2} 128-4] 128-7] 133-3] 131-0] 128-9 
New Brunswick..} 151-7] 149-7] 148-3] 143-7 142-3) 139-0} 138-2] 141-5] 143-7] 143-7] 145-4| 149.8 144-7 
Quebeo... -. 254: <. 140-1} 139-4) 138-6] 132-2] 125-7] 125-0} 126-5} 129.3 129-6} 130-8) 133-3] 135-2} 132-2 
Ontario.. 3.0.0... 145-4) 145-8] 143-8} 137-0] 133-0] 133-3] 135-8] 139-6] 130-9 139-0} 140-8] 141-6} 139-5 
Manijoba......... 140-5} 140-5) 136-7} 130-7] 126-6] 128-5} 128-0] 132-3 129-5] 131-9} 135-6] 136-6} 133-1 
Saskatchewan.. 143-1) 145-6) 138-1} 134-1] 131-0] 129-5] 130-3} 134-4! 139.3 139-0] 142-7) 145-4] 137-7 
Atberta oF 2.55): 144-6} 143-2) 138-3] 134-9} 132-2] 132-1] 131-1] 138-2] 142-6 141-5] 144-7] 149-0} 139-4 
British Columbia} 160-8 157-1) 155-1] 151-4} 149-0] 147-6] 146-7] 152-4] 154-8 156-9} 158-2) 158-9} 154-1 
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FUEL AND LIGHTING. 


P. E. Island...... 162-8} 161-8) 161-8] 163-4) 163-4| 163-4] 162-8] 162-S| 162-8 156-0} 154-5! 156-0] 160-9 
Nova Scotia..... 183-2) 186-9] 186-9] 181-7] 181-7] 181-7] 174-3] 173-S} 175-9 174-3] 174-3] 174-3] 179-1 
New Brunswick..| 174-9] 174-9] 174-9] 173-8] 169-6] 167-5 167-0 166-0} 168-1] 167-0] 164-9] 164-9] 169-5 
Quebec. <cenc a. 181-2) 180-6) 181-2] 180-1] 173-3} 172-8] 172-8] 172-s| 179-3] 172-3 172-8] 172-8] 175-4 
Ontario: Be 189-5) 188-5) 186-9} 184-8] 181-2] 181-2] 181-2] 181-2] 180-6 180-6] 180-1] 180-6] 183-0 
Manitoba........ 201-0) 195-8} 195-3} 195-8] 195-8] 195-8] 195-8] 195-8] 195-8! 195- 192-1] 188-5] 195-3 
Saskatchewan.. bie 193-7] 194-8) 195-3] 195-8] 195-8) 195-8] 195-8] 195-8] 195-8] 199-7 190-1} 194-8 
Albertasnns 2k. { 121-5) 122-5) 120-4] 120-4] 120-4] 120-4] 120-4] 120-4] 118-8] 133-5 129-8} 122-5 
British Columbia 155. 0 155-0} 154-4) 154-4) 154-4) 149-7] 150-3] 150-8) 150-3] 151-3] 150-3 150-3} 152-3 


RENT. 
ieee. Das oe a). |. hh lL See 
P. Be Island: ....2.- 117-5) 117-5) 117-5} 117-5} 117-5] 119-2] 119-2] 119-2] 119-2] 119-2] 119-9 119-2} 118-5 
Nova Scotia..... 123-8) 123-8) 123-8] 123-8] 123-8] 123-8] 123-8] 123-8] 123-8] 123-8] 123-8 123-8] 123-8 
New Brunswick..) 142-1] 142-1] 142-1] 142-1] 142-1] 142-1] 142-1] 142-1 142-1] 142-1) 142-1] 142-1] 142-1 
Quebec... 7... 121-3) 121-3) 121-3} 121-3] 120-2] 120-8] 121-3] 121-3] 121-3] 121-3} 121-3 121-3] 121-1 
Ontario les ie.5 154-1) 154-1] 154-1) 155-2) 154-1] 154-5] 154-9] 154-5] 154-5} 154-5] 154-5 153-1] 154-4 
Manitoba........ 184-2} 184-2) 184-2} 184-2] 184-2] 184-2] 184-2] 184-2] 184-2] 184-2] 184.9 184-2} 184-2 
Saskatchewan... 187-6] 187-6) 187-6] 187-6] 187-6] 187-6] 187-6] 187-6] 187-6] 187-6] 187-6 187-6} 187-6 
Albertas! scx hs -2% 151-4) 151-4) 151-4) 151-4] 151-4] 151-4) 151-4] 151-4] 151-4] 151-4] 148-0] 148-0 150-8 
British Columbia] 134-3) 134-3] 134-3] 134-3] 134-3] 134-3] 134-3] 134-3 134-3} 134-3) 134-3] 134-3] 134-3 


GRAND TOTAL, 


a Se ee eee ee eee 


' 
a, Bs sland. 5, 141-3} 140-4) 137-3] 137-8] 136-4] 136-1] 134-8] 136-3] 137-3] 136-8] 136-8] 137-7] 137-4 
Nova Scotia..... 135-9) 137-3] 135-9] 133-2} 132-8] 132-5] 131-2] 130-8] 133-1] 133-0] 135-4] 134-2] 133-7 
New Brunswick..} 151-3) 150-2] 149-5] 147-0] 145-7| 143-7] 143-2] 144-8] 146-2 146-0} 146-7} 149-0] 146-9 
Quebec...........] 139-0] 138-6] 138-3] 134-8] 130-1] 129-8] 130-8] 132-3] 132-3] 133-0 134-3] 135-3) 134-1 
Ontario........ +--| 154-1] 154-2) 152-9) 149-4] 146-5] 146-7] 148-2] 150-0] 149-7] 149-7| 150-5] 150-5} 150-2 
Manitoba........ 163-3) 162-6) 160-5] 157-4] 155-3] 156-3] 156-0] 158-3] 156-8] 158-1] 159-5] 159-5] 158-6 
Saskatchewan.. 7 166-1} 162-3} 160-3) 158-7} 157-9] 158-4] 160-5] 163-1] 162-9] 164-4] 165-5] 162-1 
LN ar eS rr 3-8) 142-7) 140-3] 138-3] 136-8] 136-8} 136-3) 140-0] 142-2] 141-5] 144-0] 145-7] 140-7 
British Columbia 150. 7) 148-8) 147-7). 145-7| 144-5) 143-1] 142-7] 145-7] 147-0] 148-2] 148-7] 149-1] 146-8 


3.—Index Numbers of Security Prices. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics calculates and issues monthly weighted 
index numbers of common and preferred stocks and bonds. ‘The securities included, 
and the method of weighting are described in the following paragraphs. 

Securities Included.—As regards common stocks, 51 are included in three 
groups, viz., 10 bank, 10 public service and 31 industrial stocks. Separate index 
numbers are calculated for total common stocks, for the three main groups and also 
for sub-groups. The preferred stocks comprise 23 industrials, for which index 
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numbers are computed for the whole group and sub-groups. Eighteen industrial 
and public service bonds are included in the calculation of the index number for 
bonds. 


Weighting.—The same arguments can be advanced for weighting an index 
number of security prices as for weighting the wholesale prices index number. 
Some securities are inherently more important than others in arriving at an average 
market value, All individual securities should not therefore count as one only in 
striking the average to be used as an index of change in the general stock market. 
Each stock should be weighted so as to wield an influence on the final result commen- 
surate with its importance in the market. Among the methods of weighting apph- 
cable to index numbers of security prices, those of stock outstanding and shares 
sold furnished the greatest possibilities. The shares of each stock outstanding was 
finally selected as the most satisfactory system of weighting to apply to a general 
purpose index number. This method has the advantage that the weights have 
much more stability over a moderate period of years than does the number of shares 
sold. In many cases the number of shares sold is subject to very temporary 
influences, and obtaining a satisfactory average to be used as a weight for a series 
of years is difficult, if not impossible. The amount of stock outstanding does, of 
course, change, but if the period covered by the index is not too long, the change 
is not apt to affect the result seriously. The influence of the number of shares traded 
is not lost by using the stock-outstanding method of weighting, since the price of 
a great number of stocks at a particular point of time 1s in a large measure a function 
of the number of shares being traded in at that time. Even in the case of a stock 
which is closely held, the price of the few which are traded must be taken as an 
indication of the general value of the stock. Therefore, by using the amount of 
stock outstanding as a weight in the case of each individual stock, we can obtain an 
index of the movement of stock vahues in general. The use of the stock-outstanding 
system of weighting will tend to minimize the influence of temporary aberrations 
in the case of individual stocks, which, in the case of an unweighted stock index, 
would exaggerate the movement of the general average, but at the same time it 
gives a sound basis for an index of the movement of general stock values, because 
the market price and the shares sold are in the long run very intimately related. 
An index number based on stock values weighted by the number of shares sold, 
while valuable for some purposes such as measuring fluctuations in the value of 
shares actually traded on the exchanges, would not serve to measure changes in the 
general value of outstanding stocks whether traded in or not. The purpose 
which the Bureau’s index number is meant to serve is the measurement of changes 
in the general value of outstanding stocks. 


In calculating the weighted index numbers 1913 was taken as the base year. 
The amount of stock outstanding in that year for each individual security was taken 
as a weight. The average price of the security in 1913, multiplied by the weight, 
gives the basis upon which index numbers are calculated. These amounts are 
represented by 100. Prices in subsequent periods are multiplied by the same weights 
and the resulting amounts divided by the amount pertaining to the base year; this 
result multiplied by 100 gives the index number which expresses in percentage 
the relation to values in the base year. This method of computing index numbers 
is known as the aggregatic. 


In the case of common stocks, in order to combine the three main groups, 
“banks”, “service” and “industrial stocks” into a general index number, a second 
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system of weighting had to be applied. Each group was multiplied by an estimated 
figure intended to represent the approximate importance which each group had 
among all common stocks, whether included in the index or not. The value of 
outstanding stock was also used as a base for the group weights. 


Selection of Stocks.—In order that the index number may achieve its purpose, 
a careful selection from available stocks must be made. Those selected must have 
some activity so that market quotations may be obtained. Only stocks listed on the 
exchanges were utilized because of the availability of quotations. A further limita- 
tion was placed upon the selection by the decision to construct an index based on 
the year 1913, which implied that only securities could be taken for which a 1913 
base could be secured. In one or two instances an approximate figure had to be 
taken. These limitations naturally make the list of stocks included moderate in 
number, but it is believed that there are a sufficient number of representative 
securities to indicate the trend in a reliable fashion, particularly because each 
security is weighted according to its relative importance!, 


Advantages of the Bureau’s Index.—It cannot be claimed for this index 
number that it will meet all needs, but it has features which make it especially 
valuable for certain purposes. In the first place it is an index number and not 
an average of stock market prices. In the second place, since it has a fixed base— 
the year 1913—each index number not only shows a rise or fall as compared with a 
previous month, but also its relationship to pre-war conditions. In the third place, 
since it has been constructed on the same principle as the index number for 
wholesale prices, comparisons can be made between movements in the two index 
numbers; the index for industrial common stocks and that for wholesale prices 
furnish two useful barometers of business conditions. 


In making an index number of security prices many difficulties are encountered 
which do not appertain to wholesale prices. The main difficulty is to maintain a 
list of stocks which are essentially the same stocks over a series of years. Reorgan- 
izations, amalgamations, and so forth are continually altering the character of 
the stocks quoted on the exchanges. In many cases careful adjustments can be 
made which enable continuity to be maintained, but in other cases adjustments 
introduce a margin of error into the calculation. For a period, however, of 
from 5 to 10 years, depending upon circumstances, satisfactory measurements 
can be made. For longer periods the best results are obtained by dividing the long 
period into smaller ones and constructing an index for each period. 


Security Prices in 1924.—The index number for 31 industrial stocks com- 
menced the year at 125-2 and rose to 127-2 in February. By June it had fallen 
to 119-8, but from then until the end of the year the movement was upward, with 
the exception of one month, until 128-2 had been attained in December. The 
decline after the first of the year and the recovery in the last half was general, 
except in the case of pulp and paper stocks. In that group the index rose from 173-8 
in January to 177-7 in February, dropped to 161-0 in July, recovered to 165-2 
in August, then dropped to 150-7 in November. There was a belated recovery 
to 154-3 in December. Milling stocks were 161-1 in January, 157-7 in June, and 
182-7 in December, and textile and clothing 232-0 in January, 210-6 in May and 
230-8 in December. 

1 The names of the common and preferred stocks and of the bonds used in calculating the index number 


are given on p. 120 of the report ‘‘ Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-24,”’ published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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Ten public service stocks commenced the year at 74-8 and, after several fluc- 
tuations, reached 79-2. They fell to 76-3 in December. Power companies were 
150-6 in January, 184-1 in October and 160-3 in December. The fall at the end of the 
year was due to the influence of Montreal Light, Heat and Power Consolidated. 

Ten bank stocks were 91-4 in January, 89-8 in June and 96-8 in December. 

The general index number for the whole 51 common stocks was 97-3 in January 
and 98-8 in February, after which it declined to 95-4 in April; by November it 
reached 100-1, then fell to 99-9 in December. 

Twenty-three preferred stocks were 96-5 in January, rose to 98-6 by March, 
were 92-1 by August and by December 94:7. The lower level was due to the influence 
of the iron and steel and miscellaneous groups. The iron and steel group was 94-7 
in December, as compared with 96-5 in January. The miscellaneous group was 
101-5 in January, 96-0 in August and 100-2 in December. Pulp and paper stocks 
were 145-3 in January, 155-3 in February and 153-1 in December. Milling stocks 
were 98-7 in January, 105-1 in November and 103-6 in December. 

Eighteen industrial bonds were 104-5 in January and 105-0 in December. 


34.—Weighted Index Numbers of Security Prices, 1923 and 1924. 
(1913=100). 
COMMON STOCKS, 1923. 


| Num- | 
Items. ber | Jan. | ¥Feb.| Mar.] Apr.|May.|June.|July.| Aug.|Sept.| Oct.| Nov.|Dec. 
includec 
Banks: iii. seo aoeeie eee 10 | 95-2! 95-9} 96-4] 96-6] 97-0} 96-4] 94-4} 93-0} 92-0) 90-7) 90-8) 90-9 
Public Services—Railways, 
steamships, powers, etc. 10 68-2} 70-4| 71-7] 73-2] 73-5] 78-5) 71-6] 71-3) 70-9) 71-2] 71-8) 73-1 
Transportation (steam)... 2 62-0! 64:0] 64:8] 66-8] 66-8] 66-3] 64-4] 64-0] 62-7] 62-9] 63-7) 63-8 
Municipal Railways...... 2 33.6| 33-9] 34-4] 32-5} 32-2| 32-7] 32-0] 31-3] 31-1] 30-1] 31-2] 31-1 
Telephone} ...33:4a2e er aoe 1 78-4] 80-5| 82-6] 82-1) 82-6] 83-0] 82-6) 88-0) 84-4] 84-2} 84-1] 85-9 
Power Companies........ 5 1118-6}122-1/126-6]126-9)129-7|132-1/129-0}129-3)1384-7!136-9/136-2)144-7 
industrials. tees eee 31 |121-2|124-7/128-0]127-9]125-8]125-4]119-6|119-91119-2|118-2|117-8}120-3 
fron and Steel............ 2 | 36-2! 38-4| 41-6] 40-9] 40-3] 38-9] 36-41 36-1] 35-5) 34-0] 34-5) 36-1 
Iron and Steel Products 
and Construction....... 3 | 63-7] 63-9] 66-4] 66-3| 64-8! 61-8] 57-2) 56-7) 55-3) 54-4] 54-1) 59-4 
Pulp and: (Papert jaca dole 5 |180-2/181-7/182-1]/180-1,178-9|182-7|174-2|178-2|174-3|168-9}165-6}168-6 
Milling oneatenteebbyeters 4 |176-6}180-41183-7|179-4/174-5|168-3|156-9]151-8)153-2|153-8)156-5}157-1 
Textile and Clothing..... 5 |231-81244-5/254-1/257+8|249-3|247 -4|236-4/230-8]230-7|231-6|225-7/226-2 
Miscellaneous............- 12 1117-7}122-3/127-0}128-8]127-1|127- 1/123 -5/124-8}126-1]128-2])129-9)132-8 
(a) Food and allied pro- 
GUCTS cree ieee 6 | 84-0} 86-3] 88-1] 87-6] 85-1] 85-1} 81-0} 80-8} 81-0] 83-8) 82-9) 87-5 
(by) Alliother scene 6 1129-21133-9]140-2/142-81141-4/141-5|138-0)189-8)141-5)143-3)145-9)148-2 
General Index Numbers.... 51 93-21 95-7| 97-71 98-41 97-71 97-5! 94-0] 93-8] 93-21 92-8] 92-9] 94-5 
COMMON STOCKS, 1924. 
ES SE ESS SS ES 
J 
Banks-s cee: desea some 10° | 91-4] 91-6] 91-2] 90-3! 90-0] 89-8! 90-0) 90-3} 92-3) 95-0] 97-0] 96-8 — 
Public Services (Railway, 
steamship, power, etc.)... 10 | 74-8] 76-2| 74-8] 74-9] 76-1| 76-4) 77-1] 77-6] 76-8] 77-9] 79-2) 76-3 
Transportation (steam)... 2 65-1] 65-4| 63-9! 64-4| 64-6] 63-9| 64-5] 64-7| 63-4] 63-6} 65-6) 64-9 
Municipal Railways...... 2 | 31-3} 30-9] 30-0, 29-0] 30-3] 31-2] 32-6] 35-6) 34-1] 33-7) 33-8) 36-2 
Telephone "uc. secs eee 1 | 87-3] 87-1] 88-8] 86-8} 87-3] 88-7] 89-4| 90-5] 93-1] 93-5) 93-9) 94-1 
Power Companies........ 5 1150-61160-4/155-9\157 -3/165-2|171-7)173 -0|174-1]176-0)184-1)181-2/160-3 
Andustrials...ce sees 31 }125-2)127-21125-9)120-7]119-9]119-8]120-3]123-11125-3)123-5 125-2}128-2 
Iron and Steel...........- 2 | 37-0] 38-3] 38-9| 35-3) 34-0] 33-9] 33-5) 34-4] 35-8] 35-6] 37-11 38-4 
Iron and Steel Products 
and Construction....... 3 | 64-1] 67-7) 71-1] 65-4) 62-3] 62-6] 66-1] 65-7] 69-1] 68-4] 70-2) 72-9 
Pulp and Paper..... ‘sad 5 |173-8)177+7/172-1]165 +7] 165-5] 162-2}161-0]165 -2|162-9)153-4)150-7)154-3 
MAN ee hee settee 4 |161-1/163-5/160-1/159-5|157-7|157-7|160-7}164-6|167-7}172-6]176 -2|182-7 
Textile and Clothing..... 5 |232-0/228-5/224-2/211-0/210-6}212-4/208-3}212-0)217 -8/222-8)228-8/230-8 
Miscellaneous............- 12 |140-9]143-01143 -2|138-7|138-8|140-0]142-7|/146-5)151-5)150-3}154-0)157-1 
(a) Food and Allied 
Productsa. semen 6 | 91-9] 94-6] 92-9] 89-2] 88-4] 91-5) 96-4] 98-3)102-1)104-8)106-6)111-0 
(bi) EAlliothersiaeese ce 6 1157-6|159-4|160-3/155-5|156-0/156-5|158-4/162-9]168-0)165-9|170- 1172-8 


General Index Number..... 51 | 97-3] 98-8] 97-6] 95-4] 95-61 95-71 96-2] 97-61 98-4] 98-61100-1] 99-9 
a ee a LS CEES 
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34.—Weighted Index Numbers of Security Prices, 1923 and 1924—concluded. 
(1913= 100). 
PREFERRED STOCKS, 1924. 


Num- 
Items. ber | Jan.| Feb.|Mar. Apr.|May./une.|July | Aug.!Sent.! Oct.) Nov.| Dec. 
included | 

Industriais,, 220/00 Dn 23 96-5} 97-6} 98-6] 94-1] 92-3] 92-5] 91-9] 92-1 93-2] 93-1] 94-4] 94.7 
Iron and Steel............ 3 79-0] 78-6] 79-9] 68-4] 66-9] 67-2] 64-8 63-9] 64-8] 63-2] 64-2] 64-0 
Tron and Steel Products : 
and Construction....... 3 80-1) 82-7] 87-1] 82-1] 81-1] 82-0] 80-4) 79-4 80-2) 81-0] 85-5] 86-6 
Pulp and BPD Rss pen Pas oss 1 /145+3)155-3}154-21147-4]137-1]147-71150-4 155-9}159-6!152-41150-1]153-1 
PUM aOR S93 2),2 3 98-7|100-9}100-7}100-6/100-3} 99-3] 99-8|102-4 104-1/104-5}105-1]103-6 
Textile and Clothing... .. 4 |109-7:109-9|109-7/108-7|109-3/108-8/109-4 110-7|109-2/110-7}110-9]111-3 
iscellaneous............. 9 |101-5}i01-6]102-2|100-2! 97-8] 96-8] 96-4 96-0} 97-8] 98-6} 99-9}100-2 

(a) Food and Allied 
FPRGQUCES 0a, , 7c. 3 94-7) 95-6] 95-9] 93-9] 94-6] 96-0] 96-5] 96-7] 96-8] 97-8|100-2 100-3 
fb PAL otherinc2on 6 ‘a 103+1/103-7 a 98-5] 97-0} 96-4] 95-8] 98-1] 98-8] 99-9/100-2 
ee ee ee ee ee 


BONDS, 1924. 


Sate SSS a ee ee ee eee ee ee eee 


Bonds 52 each ob enlaces | 18 o-s|o2-708- 1037 103-708-1042} 10-7]04-f 02 105-1]105-0 


a eee 


4.—Prices of Services. 


The Bureau has under investigation changes in the prices of certain services, 
such as water, gas, electricity, hospital, etc. Information regarding changes in 
ordinary street car fares during the period 1913 to 1924 has already been compiled 
and is given in Table 35. 


The investigation into rates charged for street car fares during the period 1913- 
1924 shows that ordinary fares in 35 centres throughout the Dominion have increased 
43-9 p.c. since 1913. For the last three years they have remained stationary. The 
percentage of increase by sections since 1913 was as follows:—Ontario 38-7 p.c., 
British Columbia 39-6 p.c., Prairie Provinces 45-2 p.c., Maritime Provinces 46-6 
p.c. and Quebec 50-2 p.c. Fares in 9 centres have remained unchanged during the 
period, while in the other 26 the increases have ranged from 20 p.c. to 100 p.c. 


35.—Index Numbers of Ordinary Street Car Fares in 35 Cities in Canada, 1913-1924. 
(Fares in 1913=100). 


Num- | 
Sections. | ber of | 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. 
Cities. 
Maritime Prov- 
oa Ee od | 100 100 [tuo | 10g xem «yao tee at a aetal-tadiel lave] dag. 146-6 
Quebec... 4 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 103-2] 120-3] 140-0] 146-2] 150-2} 150-2] 150-2 
Ostario..... 16 | 100 | 100-3| 100-3] 100-3| 100-5] 101-0] 104-6} 104-6] 107-7 138-7] 138-7] 138-7 
Prairie Prov- 5 
Rete 7 | 100 | 103-1] 103-1) 103-1] 103-1} 105-3] 122-6] 137-0] 145-2] 145-2] 145-2) 145-2 
Pet abis 4 | 100 | 115-2] 115-2} 100 | 100 | 134-6] 134-6! 134-6| 139-6 139-6] 139-6] 139-6 
35 Cities...... 35 | 100 | 101-8| 101-8, 109-6, 100-7/ 105-0 115-8, 125-31 130-2) 143-9] 143-91 143-9 


IX.—FINANCE. 


The Finance section of the present edition of the Year Book is divided into 
four main parts. The first of these, Public Finance, includes an account of Domin- 
ion, Provincial and Municipal Finance, with the latest available statistics. The 
second part deals with Currency and Banking and Loan and Trust Companies. 
This is followed by a historical and statistical treatment of Insurance, including 
Government Annuities, while the section concludes with a treatment of Commercial 
Failures. 4 


I.—PUBLIC FINANCE. 


The following treatment of public finance includes a discussion of Dominion, 
provincial and municipal finance in Canada, with numerous tables, and closes with 
a brief discussion of the national wealth and national income of the Dominion as 
the basis of all public finance. 

In recent years the subject of public finance has been more elaborately treated 
than formerly, in response to an increasing public demand, resulting from the grow- 
ing pressure of taxation to meet the augmented expenditures of the national, pro- 
vincial and local administrations. In the consideration of these growing expend- 
itures two facts must be kept in mind:—(1) that our country is showing a relatively 
rapid growth of population—22 p.c. in the 10 years from 1911 to 1921, and (2) that 
$1.60 in 1925 had approximately the same purchasing power as $1 in 1913. Further, 
the effect of this latter fact in swelling the aggregated total income of the citizens 
of Canada so as to increase their tax-paying power should not be forgotten. 

The great increase in Dominion expenditure since 1913 has, of course, been 
mainly due to the war and the burden of interest, pension charges, soldiers’ civil 
re-establishment, etc., resulting from the war, as well as to the necessity of making 
good the deficits arising from the operation of the Canadian National Railways 
and the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. Similar increases have also 
taken place during the same period in provincial and municipal expenditure. In 
1924, the total ordinary expenditure of Provincial Governments was $135,159,185, 
as compared with $53,826,219 in 1916, only eight years before, an increase of 151-1 
p.c. (The aggregate interest payments of Provincial Governments increased from 
$7,817,844 in 1916 to $35,115,364 in 1924). Again, between 1913 and 1923, the 
aggregate taxes imposed by the municipalities of Ontario increased from $34,231,214 
to $91,572,992—an increase of 167-5 p.c. Similarly, in Quebec the aggregate ordin- 
ary expenditures of the municipalities increased from $19,139,465 in 1914 to $43,332,- 
362 in 1923, an increase of 126-4 p.c. In Manitoba the increase in municipal taxation 
has been from $9,922,537 in 1912 to $17,954,490 in 1924, an increase of 80-9 p.c. 
These statistics, covering nearly two-thirds of the population of the Dominion, are 
from provincial government reports, and the growth which they show has doubtless 
also occurred in most of the other provinces. 


1.—Dominion Public Finance. 


Historical Sketch.—Both under the French régime and in the earlier part 
of the British, the territorial or casual revenues of Canada, consisting of certain 
seigneurial dues and the proceeds of the sale of government timber and land, were 
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reserved to the Crown, while the right of levying taxes and of regulating the trade 
and commerce of the colony was, after 1763, deemed to be vested in the British 
Parliament. 


By the Quebec Act of 1774, certain duties on spirits and molasses were imposed, 
to be expended by the Crown in order to provide a revenue “towards defraying the 
expenses of the administration of justice and the support of the civil government of 
the province.” A little later, in 1778, the British Government, by the Declaratory 
Act (18 Geo. III, ce. 12), renounced forever the right of taxing the colonies to provide 
Imperial revenue, but maintained its claim to impose duties considered necessary 
for the regulation of trade, the proceeds to go towards defraying the expenditures 
of the colonial administration. After the Constitutional Act of 1791, the customs 
duties remained under the control of the Imperial Government, their revenue, as 
well as the territorial revenue above mentioned, coming in to the executive adminis- 
tration independently of the Legislative Assembly and thus making the executive 
power largely independent of the Legislature. In case these revenues proved -in- 
sufficient, recourse could generally be had to the grant made by the Imperial Govern- 
ment for the support of the army. As time went on, however, the Crown revenues 
became more and more inadequate to meet the increasing expenditure, while the 
wave of economy in Great Britain after 1815 made it impossible any longer to 
supplement these revenues from military sources. On the other hand, the purely 
provincial revenues collected under the authorization of the provincial legislature 
showed an increasing surplus. The power of the purse thus began to pass into the 
hands of the Legislatures; in 1831 the British Parliament passed an Act placing the 
customs duties at the disposal of the Legislatures. 

Under the Act of Union a consolidated revenue fund was established. All 
appropriation bills were required to originate in the Legislative Assembly, which 
was forbidden to pass any vote, resolution or bill involving the expenditure of 
public money unless the same had first been recommended by a written message of 
the Governor-General. The British Government surrendered all control of the 
hereditary or casual revenues, which were thenceforth paid into the treasury of 
the province, to be disposed of as its Legislature should direct. 


At the interprovincial conferences which took place prior to Confederation, it 
was decided that the new Dominion Government, which was to take over per- 
manently, as its chief source of revenue, the customs and excise duties that had 
yielded the greater part of the revenues of the separate provinces (direct taxation 
being as unpopular in British North America as in other new countries), was also 
to assume the provincial debts and to provide out of Dominion revenues definite 
cash subsidies for the support of the Provincial Governments. (See Tables 16 
and 17.) Until the Great War, which made other taxes necessary, the customs 
and excise revenue constituted the chief resource of the Dominion Government for 
general purposes—the post office revenue and railway receipts which, properly 
speaking, are not taxes at all, being mainly or entirely absorbed by the expense of 
administering these services. Indeed, for many years preceding the war, customs 
and excise duties, together with the revenue from the head tax on Chinese immi- 
grants, were the only items of receipts which were classified as taxes by the 
Department of Finance. In the last fiscal year of peace, these two items aggregated 
$126,143,275 out of total receipts on consolidated fund account amounting to 
$163,174,395, the post office and government railways furnishing between them 
$26,348,847 of the remainder, offset, however, by expenditure on these two services 
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amounting to $27,757,196. Miscellaneous revenue, largely fees, amounted in that 
year to $10,682,273— a comparatively small fraction of the total. As both customs 
and excise taxes were indirect, the average Canadian felt but little the pressure of 
taxation for Dominion purposes. 


The war enormously increased the expenditure, and this increase had in the 
main to be met by loans. It is, however, a cardinal maxim of public finance that, 
where loans are contracted, sufficient new taxation should be imposed to meet the 
interest charge upon the loans and to provide a sinking fund for their ultimate 
extinction. This war taxation was begun in Canada within the first weeks of the 
war, when in the short war session of August, 1914, increases were made in the 
customs and excise duties on various commodities, including coffee, sugar, spirituous 
liquors and tobacco. In 1915, special additional duties of 5 p.c. ad valorem were 
imposed on commodities imported under the British Preferential Tariff and 73 p.c. 
ad valorem on commodities imported under the Intermediate and General Tariffs, 
certain commodities being exempted. New internal taxes were also imposed on 
bank circulation, on the income of trust and loan companies, on insurance in other 
than life and marine companies, on telegrams and cablegrams, railway tickets, 
sleeping-car berths, etc., also on cheques, postal notes, money orders, letters and 
post cards. In the following year, the business profits war tax (dropped in 1921) 
was introduced, and in 1917 an’ income tax was imposed. In 1918 both of these 
taxes were increased and their application widened, and in 1919 the income tax 
was again increased, and still further augmented in 1920, by a surtax of 5 p.c. of 
the tax on incomes of $5,000 and over; the sales tax was also introduced in that year. 
This sales tax was increased in 1921 and again in 1922, while another addition 
became effective on Jan. 1, 1924. The cumulative result of these war taxes was that, 
in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, ‘1921, customs duties were for the first time dis- 
placed from their position as the chief factor in Canadian revenue, the war taxes 
yielding $168,385,327, as against the customs yield of $163,266,804. In 1922 war 
taxes yielded $177,484,161, while the yield of the customs fell to $105,686,645. 
Again, in 1923 the war taxes yielded $181,634,875 and customs duties $118,056,469, 
in 1924 $182,036,261 and $121,500,798 and in 1925 $147,164,158 and $108,146,871. 


A more detailed sketch of the new taxation imposed during and following the 
war is appended for reference. ui 


War Taxation in Canada.—War taxation began in Canada almost simul- 
taneously with the outbreak of the war. In the short war session of August, 1914, 
the Customs Tariff Amendment Act (c. 5) and an Act to amend the Inland Revenue 
Act (¢. 6) provided for increases in the customs and excise duties on various com- 
modities, including coffee, sugar, spirituous liquors and tobacco. In the 1915 session, 
the Customs Tariff War Revenue Act, 1915, imposed duties or additional duties of 
5 p.c. ad valorem under the British Preferential Tariff, and of 73 p.c. ad valorem 
under the Intermediate and General Tariffs on all goods in Schedule A of the Cus- 
toms Tariff, whether dutiable or free of duty, subject to exemptions of which the 
chief were:—fish caught by Canadian and. Newfoundland fishermen, goods used in 
the manufacture of agricultural machinery and of binder twine, certain goods used 
for medical and surgical purposes, anthracite coal, steel for the manufacture of 
rifles, silk, chemical fertilizers, cotton seed cake and cotton seed cake meal. By the 
Special War Revenue Act (c. 8), new taxes were imposed as follows:—on every bank, 
; of 1 p.c. on the average amount of its notes in circulation during each three-month 
period; on every trust and loan company, 1 p.c. on its Canadian income; on every 
insurance company other than life and marine insurance companies, 1 p.c. of its net 
premiums received in Canada. Further, taxes were imposed of 1 cent on every 
cablegram or telegram for which a charge of 15 cents or more was made; 5 cents on 
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the first $5 and 5 cents on every additional $5 on railway and steamboat tickets to 
places in North America and the British West Indies, and on tickets to places outside 
of these $1 if the price exceeded $10, $3 if it exceeded $40, and $5 if it exceeded $65 ‘ 
10 cents on every sleeping-car berth and 5 cents on every parlour-car seat; all the 
foregoing taxes to be collected by the companies concerned and transmitted to the 
Government. The same Act imposed the following stamp duties:—2 cents on every 
bank cheque and on every express and post office money order and 1 cent on every 
postal note; 2 cents on every bill of lading; 1 cent extra on every letter and post card; 
1 cent for every 25 cents of the retail price of proprietary medicines and perfumery; 
3 cents for a pint or less and 5 cents for every quart of non-sparkling wine andila 
cents for 3 pint or less and 25 cents for every pint of sparkling wine. 


By 1916 it was seen that still further taxation was required to maintain the 
finances of the Dominion in a satisfactory condition. As a result, the Business 
Profits War Tax Act of that year (c. 11) was passed, imposing a tax of 25 p.c. of 
the amount by which the profits earned in a business owned by an incorporated 
company exceeded 7 p.c. per annum, or, in a business owned by any other person 
or association, exceeded 10 p.c. per annum upon the capital employed in the business. 
Businesses employing less than $50,000 capital, life insurance companies, businesses 
engaged in farming and live stock raising, and businesses of which 90 p.c. or more 
of the capital was owned by a province or a municipality, were exempted, these 
exemptions not to apply to businesses engaged to the extent of 20 p.c. or over in 
manufacturing or dealing in munitions or war materials or supplies. 


In the 1917 session the Business Profits War Tax Act was amended (c. 6), 
to provide for a tax of 50 p.c. on profits in excess of 15 p.c. per annum, but not 
exceeding 20 p.c. per annum, and a tax of 75 p.c. on profits in excess of 20 p.c. per 
annum. In the same session the Income War Tax Act (c. 28) imposed a tax of 4 
p.c. on incomes exceeding $2,000 in the case of unmarried men and widows and 
widowers without children, and on incomes exceeding $3,000 in the case of other 
persons. A super-tax was also imposed, progressing from 2 p.c. on the amount by 
which an income exceeded $6,000 but did not exceed $10,000, up to 25 p.c. on the 
amount by which an income exceeded $100,000. 

In the session of 1918 the Business Profits War Tax Act was amended by 
c10, extending the operation of the Act to businesses having a capitalization of from 
$25,000 to $50,000. The Income War Tax Act, as amended by c. 25, lowered the 
limit of exemption to $1,000 for unmarried persons and childless widows and widow- 
ers and to $2,000 for other persons, the former paying 2 p.c. on incomes between 
$1,000 and $1,500, the latter 2 p.c. on incomes between $2,000 and $3,000; an 
additional $200 exemption was granted for each child under 16 dependent on the 
taxpayer for support. The normal tax remained at 4 p.c., but the super-tax was 
increased on incomes exceeding $200,000, being graduated up to 50 p.c. on incomes 
exceeding $1,000,000. A, surtax was also introduced, ranging from an additional 
5 p.c. of the combined normal tax and super-tax on incomes between $6,000 and 
$10,000, to an additional 25 p.c. of the normal and super-tax on incomes exceeding 
$200,000, corporations to pay a tax of 6 p.c. on incomes exceeding $3,000, but no 
super-tax or surtax. By the Customs Tariff Amendment Act (c. 17), increased 
duties were imposed on tea, coffee and tobacco, and by the Act to amend the Special 
War Revenue Act, 1915 (c. 46), increased or new taxes were imposed as follows:— 
for each seat or berth in a parlour or sleeping car, 10 cents and 10 p.c. of the price 
of the seat or berth; 1 cent on every hundred matches and 8 cents on every package 
of 54 or fewer playing cards, with customs duties of the same amount on these 
articles when imported; 10 p.c. of the selling price on passenger automobiles, gramo- 
phones, ete., and records therefor, mechanical piano players and records therefor, 
and jewelry. 

In the 1919 session, the Business Profits War Tax was renewed (c. 39) for 
the calendar year 1919; in the case of businesses having a capital between $25,000 
and $50,000, profits in excess of 10 p.c. were now to be taxed 25 p.c.; businesses 
having a capital of $50,000 or more to be taxed at the same rate as in previous 
years. The Income War Tax Act was amended by c. 55, which increased the 
general rate of taxation. All corporations paid 10 p.c. of their net income in excess 
of $2,000, as against 6 p.c. under the former Act. In respect of individuals, the 
normal rate of 4 p.c. was to be levied on all incomes exceeding $1,000, but not exceed- 
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ing $6,000, in the case of unmarried persons and widows or widowers without depend- 
ent children, and upon all incomes exceeding $2,000 but not exceeding $6,000 in the 
case of all other persons, the respective minima of $1,000 and $2,000 being exempt 
from taxation; an additional exemption of $200 was allowed for each child under 18 
years dependent upon the taxpayer for support. A normal tax of 8 p.c. was levied 
on the excess of all incomes over $6,000. The surtax was imposed on a progressive 
scale on all incomes of over $5,000, applying first at the rate of 1 p.c. on the amount 
by which the income exceeded $5,000 and did not exceed $6,000; then at the rate of 
2 p.c. on the amount by which the income exceeded $6,000 and did not exceed 
$8,000; then at a rate increasing by 1 p.c. for each $2,000 increase of income up to 
$100,000, so that 48 p.c. was levied on the amount by which the income exceeded 
$98,000 and did not exceed $100,000; then at 52 p.c. on the amount by which the 
income exceeded $100,000 and did not exceed $150,000; 56 p.c. on the excess between 
$150,000 and $200,000; 60 p.c. on the excess between $200,000 and $300,000; 63 p.c. 
on the excess between $300,000 and $500,000; 64 p.c. on the excess between $500,000 
and $1,000,000; 65 p.c. on the excess income over $1,000,000. C. 47 provided for 
the entire repeal of the extra duty of 5 p.c. ad valorem added to the British Pre- 
ferential Tariff under the Customs Tariff War Revenue Act, 1915, and for the 
partial repeal in respect of the intermediate and general tariff rates of the excess of 
73% p.c. Imposed under the same Act; also for the free importation into Canada of 
wheat, wheat flour and potatoes from countries not imposing a customs duty on 
such articles when grown or produced in Canada. Five cents per lb. was deducted 
from the duty on roasted or ground coffee under the preferential, intermediate 
and general tariff schedules and 3 cents per lb. was deducted from the duty on 
British-grown teas under the preferential tariff. Under the general tariff, the Act 
provided for a total reduction (including the 73 p.c. war duty) from 273 p.c. to — 
15 p.c. on cultivators, harrows, horse-rakes, seed-drills, manure spreaders and 
weeders and complete parts thereof; from 273 p.c. to 173 p.c. on ploughs and com- 
plete parts thereof, windmills and complete parts thereof, portable engines and 
traction engines for farm purposes, horse-powers and threshing-machine separators 
and apphances therefor. On hay-loaders, potato-diggers, fodder or feed cutters, 
grain crushers, fanning mills, hay-tedders, farm, road or field rollers, post-hole 
diggers and other agricultural implements, provision was made for a reduction 
of duty to 20 p.c., with a similar reduction on farm wagons. Respecting cement, 
the war customs duty was repealed and the general tariff rate reduced to 8 cents 
per 100 lb. Specific instead of ad valorem rates of duty were enacted for pig 
lead, zine spelter and copper ingots. 


In the session of 1920, c. 36 amended the Business Profits War Tax Act by 
exempting from tax profits which, during the year 1920, did not exceed 10 p.c. 
of the capital employed; upon profits exceeding 10 p.c. up to 14 p.c. there was a 
tax of 20 p.c. of the profits; from 15 to 20 p.c., a tax of 30 p.c.; from 20 to 30, a 
tax of 50 p.c.; exceeding 30, a tax of 60 p.c. In any business with a capital of $25,000 
to $50,000, 20 p.c. tax was charged on the amount by which profits exceeded 10 
p.c. of capital; this was also to apply in respect of the profits earned in 1917, 1918 
and 1919 on businesses having capital less than $50,000, if 20 p.c. or more of such 
profits had been derived from business carried on for war purposes. C. 49 
amended the Income War Tax Act of 1917 in the following particulars:—(1) empow- 
ering the Minister to determine deficits and losses; (2) taxing dividends or share- 
holders’ bonuses; (3) taxing income from an estate or accumulating in trust; (4) 
increasing by 5 p.c. tax and surtax on incomes of $5,000 or more; (5) requiring that 
one-quarter tax be forwarded with return, the balance being payable, if desired, 
in 3 bi-monthly instalments with interest at 6 p.c.; (6) imposing severe penalties 
for default. C. 71 amended the Special War Revenue Act of 1915 by imposing 
a stamp tax on bills and notes, bank statements, overdrafts, bank cheques, sale or 
transfer of stock, etc.; also by imposing new excise taxes on certain classes of goods, 
ranging from 3 p.c. to 50 p.c. according to use or value of the goods, and specific 
duties on certain fluids. In addition, a tax of 1 p.c. was imposed upon wholesale 
and manufacturers’ sales. 


In the session of 1921, the excise duties on spirits were increased from a basic 
rate of $2.40 per proof gallon to a basic rate of $9.00 per proof gallon, the old rates 
being continued, however, where the spirits were used by licensed manufacturers 
of patent and proprietary medicines, extracts, essences and pharmaceutical prepara- 
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tions. Under ec. 50 the tax on sales and deliveries by manufacturers and wholesalers 
and jobbers was raised from 1 p.c. to 14 p.c. and in the ease of sales by manufacturers 
directly to retailers and consumers, from 2 p.c. to3 p.c. Where goods were imported, 
ae rates under similar circumstances were raised from 2 p.c. to 24 and 4 p.c. respect- 
ively. 


Recent Modifications in the System of Taxation.—In the session of 1922, 
the Special War Tax Revenue Act, 1915, was amended by c. 47. Taxes on cheques, 
bills of exchange, promissory notes and express money orders were increased to a 
rate of 2c. on every $50 or fraction thereof, with a maximum of $2 on $5,000 or 
more. A receipt for $10 or over must bear a 2c. stamp. The normal rate of sales 
tax was also increased from 4 p.c. to 6 p.c. The Income War Tax Act, 1917, was 
amended by c. 25. The normal rate was to be 4 p.c. on incomes of from $2,000 
to $6,000 in the case of a married person or one having dependent upon him any 
of the following—a parent or grandparent, daughter or sister, or a son or brother 
under 21 years of age and physically or mentally incapable of self-support; the 
additional exemption for each child under 18 years of age dependent upon the tax- 
payer for support was increased from $200 to $300. For all other persons the 
normal tax was 4 p.c. on incomes of from $1,000 to $6,000. By c. 19 various 
reductions were made in the customs tariff, notably on sugar, agricultural im- 
plements, textiles, and boots and shoes. Further, by c. 27 the excise duties on cigars 
were diminished and those on cigarettes increased. 


In 1923, c. 42 authorized a discount of 10 p.c. of the customs duties on articles 
other than alcoholic liquors, tobacco and sugar imported under the British Prefer- 
ential Tariff, where such articles are directly imported through Canadian ports, 
and where the regular rate of duty exceeds 15 p.c.; negotiations for a commercial 
agreement with the United States were also authorized, while the rates of duty on 
sugar and certain other articles were reduced. By c. 53 the Income War Tax Act 
of 1917 was amended to provide that a taxpayer’s income should be deemed to be 
not less than his income from his chief occupation, that a reasonable rate of interest 
on borrowed capital might be deducted from his income, that the incomes of consuls, 
consuls-general and officials of other countries whose duties require them to reside 
in Canada should be exempted from taxation if such countries grant ‘reciprocal 
privileges to resident Canadian officials; other amendments deal with notices of 
appeals and the recovery of moneys due in taxation. By ce. 53, the excise duty on 
cigarettes was reduced. The Special War Revenue Act of 1915 was amended so 
as to make the maximum stamp tax on cheques $1 instead of $2; the rate of the 
sales tax was adjusted to a uniform 6 p.c., while manuscript, raw furs, wool not 
further prepared than washed, and drain tiles for agricultural purposes were added 
to the list of exempted articles. 

In 1924 it was provided by ec. 10 that the operation of the Business Profits War 
Tax Act should not extend beyond Dec. 31, 1920. By ec. 37 the administration of the 
Business Profits War Tax Act of 1916 and the Income War Tax Act of 1917 was 
transferred from the Department of Finance to the Department of Customs and 
Excise. The Customs Tariff of 1907 was amended by c. 38 in the general direction 
of reducing the rates of customs duty levied upon instruments of production used 
in agriculture, mining, forestry and fisheries and on materials used in the manu- 
facture of such instruments of production; provision was also made for the extension 
of the British Preferential Tariff to territory administered under mandate of the 
League of Nations by any British country, or for the withdrawal of the preference 
in such circumstances; in computing the ad valorem rate of duty on tea purchased 
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in bond in the United Kingdom, the value for duty is not to include the United 
Kingdom customs duty payable on tea consumed in that country. By c. 46, the 
Income War Tax Act of 1917 was amended by increasing the additional exemption 
allowed for each child from $300 to $500; another amendment aims at the preven- 
tion of evasion of the tax by inter-company purchases or sales at more or less than 
fair prices where the companies concerned are associated in business; provisions 
are also made with regard to incomes of non-residents carrying on business in 
Canada, to incomes of partnerships and liens for income tax. By c. 68, the Special 
War Revenue Act of 1915 is amended so as to reduce the general rate of the sales 
tax from 6 p.c. to 5 p.c.; in addition, a considerable number of articles, including 
text-books and instruments of production in the primary industries of the country, 
are entirely exempted from the tax, while boots and shoes, including rubber footwear, 
biscuits of all kinds, creosoted railway ties and various other articles are to pay only 
half the ordinary rate, or 23 p.c. 

In 1925, c. 8 increased the duty on slack coal under the general tariff from 14c. 
to 50c. per ton, and slightly reduced the duty on other bituminous coal. Grape- 
fruit, imported by direct route from a country to which the preferential tariff applies, 
were admitted free instead of paying 50c. per 100 lbs. Reductions were also made 
in the rate on well-drilling machinery for deep wells and on engines for the propulsion 
of boats owned by individual fishermen. By c. 26, various evasions of the stamp tax 
on cheques were guarded against, while the tax was remitted on cheques not exceed- 
ing $5. Vegetable plants, lasts, patterns and dies for boots and shoes and certain 
materials used exclusively in the manufacture of engines used in fishing boats and of 
well-digging machinery were exempted from the sales tax. By c. 46, the lien for 
income tax enacted in 1924 was repealed, while c. 26 repealed the priority lien for 
excise taxes. t 


1.—The Current Balance Sheet of the Dominion. 


A summary review of the current financial situation of the Dominion as on 
Maur. 31, 1925, is given in the balance sheet shown on this page (Table 1). This 
-ucws the gross debt on the above date to have been $2,818,066,523, partly offset by 
available assets aggregating $400,628,837, leaving a net debt of $2,417,437,686!. 
Non-available assets, including such public works as canals and railways, also 
loans to railways, amounted in the aggregate to $1,498,677,760, leaving a debit 
balance on Consolidated Fund Account on Mar. 31, 1925, of $918,759,926. The 
details of the various assets and liabilities are contained in the schedules accompany- 
ing the balance sheet and printed in the Public Accounts. 


1.—Balance Sheet of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1925. 


(From the Public Accounts). 
Active Asspets— 


ash. on handland in Banke a eee eee ae ae eee $ 27,068,121 
Specie Reserve.....0.1 0. ee eee, ET AP, ete eee 123, 976, 668 
Advyancésto.Provinces, «Banka wete ener. spe eeee eine cee ee 88,922,335 
Advances to Imperial and Foreign Governments...............-- 36, 633, 691 
Soldier Land Settlementioans gos.seeenceae see. eek eee _ 87,749,947 
Miscellaneous Current Accountss....0.5scsetseec cscs coe 36, 278,075 
Total Active Assets i 2%. bey. sek hei ce ee ee teas 400, 628, 837 
Balance, being Net Debt, March 31, 1925 (exclusive of interest 

accrued and outstanding,) carried forward................--- 2,417, 437, 686 


$ 2,818, 066, 523 


1 The net debt on March 31, 1923, was $2,453,776,869, and on March 31, 1924, $2,417,783,275. See Table 
18, page 781. 
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1.—Balance Sheet of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1925—concluded. 


Non-Active Assers— 


Public Works, Canals 161, 814, 970 
Public Works, Railways............. _  423,524' 191 
Public Works, Miscellaneous 189, 444, 102 
Military Property and Stores 12,083, 675 
Territoria] Accounts 9,895, 948 
Railway Accounts (old) 88,397,418 
Railway Accounts (Loans non-active) 591, 747,240 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Limited 8,379, 856 
Miscellaneous Investments (non-active) 13, 440, 430 
Balance Consolidated Fund as at Mar. 31, 1924 
Excess of Revenue over Expenditure, year ende 
(Mite mail OID. eae ee aoe, BSS. Sore checks 
918,759, 926 
$ 2,417,437, 686 
LIABILITIES— 
PaBINOn IN Oven CALCUIAbIONS. 00. oes shop cates cd ekncdaeecs $ 206,712,088 
Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund....................... 6,338, 346 
Post Office Account, Money Orders, Postal Notes, ete., out- 
SNUG STDS semanas: 2 rie Fac ea oy ge 5, 930,101 
Syd ficte: TACT Dalasi ae Sd Rn 33, 611,133 
Insurance and Superannuation Funds.............-.00cccceceeeece 80, 219, 384 
eset (ho) einepw Oe i) aha dee 5 i rrr eT fi ar a rn 19,307, 853 
POMP CHT PINS 2. tte ee hee os Noa a nes oboe Obs < 3,031,099 
EROVINGEPACCOUNTA... 27h: eats. ote biieas Mine «he RE een 9,623,817 
Mascellancous Current Accounts:..63 0.00 030 boss cc acdvacee csv 435,215 
AMR ery Ayyesiy 7p] lefties ta 2 4A ere gs i A et i 28,196, 769 
PGE gL TE ei ARS St OR Bee ie a 2,470, 433,576 
REPO H Ey MONG CL UN DAL ies 5c Rew Ae «EArt hes oes. cus se tele w oie 4,227,142 


$ 2,818,066, 523 


Norsr.—The Dominion of Canada is also responsible for principal 
and interest on loans negotiated by railways under various 
Acts of Parliament amounting to $365,915,761. Of this 
a a $58,157,952 was held by the Minister of Finance 
in 1925. 


2.—Receipts and Disbursements. 


The receipts of the Dominion Government on Consolidated Fund Account 
for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1925, were $346,834,480, a decrease of $50,003,202 
as compared with the preceding year; besides this, special receipts amounted to 
$4,680,913—a total of $351,515,392 (Table 2). The regular expenditure on con- 
solidated fund account was $318,891,901, but net special expenditure amounting to 
$4,460,364 was also charged to this account. There was also a net expenditure on 
capital account of $16,550,511, while advances to railways aggregated $9,934,453 
and advances to the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, $900,000. Thus 
the total disbursements, inclusive of these and other advances, amounted to $351,- 
169,803. There was a decrease of $345,589 in the net debt (gross debt less available 
assets) during the year. (See Table 22.) 


Detailed statistics of receipts and disbursements are contained in Tables 2 and 
3. Tables 4 and 5 are historical tables giving the figures of the main items of 
Dominion receipts and expenditure since Confederation, while Table 6 shows the 
per capita receipts and expenditure for these years according to census and estimated 
populations. 
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2.— Details of Revenue Receipts, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1921-1925. 


Items. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
Consolidated Fund Receipts— $ $ $ $ $ 
Taxation— 
CGustOms: sc. er oe eae eras 163, 266,804! 105,686,645) 118,056,469) 121,500,798) 108,146,871 
TSS CISC | Nancies ets oe RO ee ee ee 37,118,367| 36,755,207) 35,761,997) 38,181,747] 38,603,489 
War tax revenue.— 
Banks. Wiis one. eee eee 1, 257, 534 1, 293, 697 1, 244, 437 1, 236, 958 1,217, 754 
Trust and Loan Companies......... 293, 802 283, 994 312,392 308, 632 315,315 
Insurance Companies..............% 807, 667 749, 959 852, 328 857, 587 867, 902 
Business Profits... .+ Sale, Moises Sapte 40,841,401} 22,815,667| 13,031,462 4,752, 681 2,704,427 
‘Incomie Pax... cnsnc see rears 46,381,824) 78,684,355| 59,711,538) 54,204,028! 56,248,043 
Sales Tax, Tax on Cheques, Trans- 
portation Lax, ;t@ users essere 78,803,099] 73,656,489} 106,482,718) 120,676,376) 85,810,717 
Total from Taxation........ 368,770,498) 319,926,013) 335,453,341) 341,718,807) 293,914,518 
Non-Tax Revenue— 
Canada Gazettes... ere 61,468 77,830 82, 847 72, 168 77,424 
Canals. 50 tee een eer ee eo 365, 941 804, 516 742,404 897,412 907, 650 
Casual sc. J:.: Gc Soeee en ee eee 4,005,183} 4,212,862; 3,393,429) 3,502,707) 2,986,385 
Chinesé: Revenues eta cece 240,107 394, 932 201,458 325,762 304, 837 
Domintonwands:..cs. eae eae eee 3,955, 326 2,799, 450 2,347,715 2,281,704 2,390,374 
Electric Light Inspection............. 140, 474 139, 831 134,770 148,590 142,706 
Fines and Forfeitures................ 501, 448 265, 153 152,085 321,127 265, 210 
Risheries..W:..4kepaereoee oes Sass 297,797 224,157 290, 623 163, 492 136, 540 
Gas Inspection. ate. eebeee sss ae 70,987 81,720 69,578 71,6387 73,708 
Imspectionof, Staplestnee ¢.san teen en 1, 483, 278 1, 937, 323 2,364, 037 2,319,971 2,322,710 
Insurance Inspection................- 89,505 95,735 112, 833 109,677 111,150 
Interest on Investments.............. 24,815,246} 21,961,513) 16,465,303} 11,916,479} 11,332,329 
Law Stamps) sae een eee 9,423 5,199 13,893 Lay Lidte x 
Mariners’ Fund 3e-eneeee oe ae 87,601 T3127 161,010 172,319 184, 188 
Military @olléce me eeree en te aaa 70,107 67,315 61,999 66, 105 63,975 
Militia Pension Revenue............. 139, 385 132, 188 121,244 124, 654 127,095 
Ondnance andss-e. eee mom 8,878 8,488 5, 922 57,502 15,551 
Patent Fees j...c2saeter eee eee 407, 887 454, 886 484,479 459,780 550,531 
Penitentiaries.. sa. seaaaerreerrrs er: A 162,710 143,070 134,515 132,907 158,917 
PostiOmice 478.0.) Ree eee oar 26,706,198) 26,402,299) 29,016,771] 28,865,374) 28,782,536 
Premium, Discount and Exchange... . 1,116,581 781 , 224 1,899, 234 2,159,517 1,074, 863 
Public Works’... 50m paneer 503,053 490,056 486, 454 502,755 483,718 
Royal N.W.M.P. Officers’ Pensions. 6, 469 6,175 5,926 5, 695 4,418 
Steamboat Inspection................ 72,704 117,548 126, 004 127,897 122,917 
Superannuation Fund................. 22,086 18,511 4,572 8, 722 4,767 
Weights and Measures............... 264, 587 269, 806 278, 086 290,175 293, 765 
Other ‘Reveniess.cs meee ene 11,610 = - 7,568 1,697 
Total Consolidated Fund Receipts.....| 434,386,537| 381,952,387) 394,614,900) 396,837,682) 346,834,479 
Special Receipts— 
Miscellaneous Revenue................. 1,905, 648 319, 184 8,479,310 9,745,158] 4,680,913 
Total Receipts.................. 436, 292,185| 382,271,571) 403,094,210) 406,582,840) 351,515, 392 


1 Included with casual revenue. 


3.— Details of Disbursements, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1921-1925. 


Norr.—Adulteration of Food, Marine Hospitals and Quarantine, have been classified in the public 
accounts of 1921-1925 under the heading ‘‘Health,’’ but are here deducted, so as not to break the continuity 


of the table. 


Items. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
» $ $ $ $ $ 
Consolidated Fund Expenditure— 

Air Board REN ert ee no can nena 2,351,212 1, 624, 843 1, 004, 983 1,249,178] 1,377,328 
Administration Of Sustices. een ie 2,009, 240 2,151,956 2,173, 404 2,196, 492 2,194, 569 
Arts andeA nich tutes ant nee trer 5,489,384! 5,805,900 6,271,816 6, 805, 058 5,787, 601 
PLOUNGICR |.) ORR. 1 Pie 2, eae ae ieee a 149, 202 100, 140 95, 750 79,810 72,044 

Charges on debt— 
Charges of Management.............. 992, 374 806, 926 880, 672 992, 611 830, 991 
Interest on’ debited: py ee eee 139,551,520) 135,247,849) 137,892,735] 136, 237,872| 134, 789, 604 
Premium, discount and exchange..... 109,713] 3,302,674 122,396 1,296 18,703 
Total charges on debt........} 140,653,607! 139,357,449] 138,895,803] 137,231,779] 135. 639, 298 
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3.— Details of Disbursements, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1921-1925—concluded. 


Items. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
Consolidated Fund Expenditure—con. $ $ $ $ $ 
AVI Government... tty cas bene c he 8,784,178) 9,968,932} 10,114,860} 10,514,983] 10,407,963 
Collection of revenue! 

Adulteration of food................. 59, 860 79,999 111,565 90, 800 93,121 

Customs and Excise................. 6,615,202} 6,657,572) 6,535,822) 6,773,633] 7,654,132 

Honiton ands... 5... es) leek. 3,956,027) 4,226,070] 4,278,836} 3,694,768} 3,403,327 

Posie eee es ee ee 22,696,561) 28,121,425) 27,794,502] 28,305,941| 29,873,802 

memiie WOPKS, 525 aor ee kot 1,113,876} 1,073,304) 1,068,336) 1,061,840 997, 241 

Railways and Canals................ 8,886,458} 8,624,094) 7,691,261 2,126,803) 1,996,152 

Weights and Measures, ete........... 406, 380 431,754 436,557 463 , 388 448,114 

Gihcrre eee ee ee 5, 676 2,862 2, 686 2,145 1272 

Total collection of revenue...) 43,740,040} 49,217,080 47,919,565} 42,519,318] 44,467,161 
Department of Mines.................. 595, 261 608, 028 614, 087 495, 732 538, 731 
PASRehGHe eat Sere GS Te 1,385,102) 1,343,136; 1,215,793} 1,480,065} 1,390,043 
Government of N.W. Territories....... 29,146 156, 195 221, 329 301,591 341, 404 

(STN TR ie er orl Se 238, 774 255, 450 244,104 251, 793 211, 669 
urelicw\acysh (0) aaa), Ide aan Se 1, 688, 961 1,636,597; 1,987,745) 2,417,374) 2,823,920 
CEDAR RA nee dae an ani 2,410,073) 2,944,037; 3,075,064; 3,594,798] 3,658,284 
AOL ar Sete, cee tere ee, 1,421,969} 1,645,540} 1,969,877 1, 220, 006 1, 166, 065 
URERETS FAUT ate en A 2,343,201} 3,870,450} 2,600,958) 2,318,643} 2,439,773 
Lighthouse and Coast Service.......... 2,263, 118 2,280, 766 2,306, 485 2,293,059 2,137,601 
Mail Subsidies and Steamship Sub- 

WOUUOMS sees he koe ek Ree ra kicn 1,094,509) 1,105,896; 1,070,684) 1,105,087) 1,055,643 
Barn asEOSpitals 4 ows koe wove dle, cc 77,546 91,177 114, 727 109, 429 144,988 
BREN Seems a eee 9,893,863) 11,017,533) 9,883,986] 9,761,956} 8,885,573 
IS COUAN COUR. oe ta rset ils gfe a ate cis 19,938,768} 13,577,625} 10,561,668} 10,583,850) 6,345,897 
INAMERE SOrVIGE (1.1). : eee wr, oe 3, 284,911 3,183,753} 2,286,857) 1,360,807} 1,400,132 
Ocean and River Service............... 2,021,930} 1,684,389 1,627,607; 2,489,279} 2,252,634 
Routtpngiariogc ers che ON, as ec. . 1, 296, 352 1,527,451 1,598,831 1, 628, 227 1,582, 290 
PONSIONA ce eer ee en ea OS oe 37,420,751! 36,153,031} 32,985,998) 33,411,081) 34,888,665 
Public Works, Income. cs.5.00000 00 - 10,846,875) 10,574,364) 9,978,440} 11,900,847] 12,029,578 
CARE LIne Ter ey okt eh oo tc i ee 262,498 261, 355 225, 002 210, 168 197,006 
Railways and Canals, Income.......... 2,984,424) 5,311,715 7,179,480} 5,349,001 4,062,943 
ovale 4M: Police. eras E,.. cde 3,927,799 2,962,442 2,443, 286 2,446, 143 2,002, 232 
Scientific Institutions.................. 587 , 892 624, 380 664, 326 1,116,744 1,047,232 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment.......| 35,174,788] 17,147,351] 12,974,858} 9,970,993! 8.765.880 
Soldiers’ Land Settlement............. 3,454,210) 2,125,874 1,726,413 1,532,978 1,371, 829 
Steamboat Inspection.................. 97,704 103, 670 110, 458 111,500 113,771 
Subsidies to Provinces................. 11,490,860) 12,211,924) 12,207,313) 12,386,136] 12,281,391 
DUMALANMUAIMONL os vs euiius su ck-naacp 554, 510 603,116 733, 399 748, 788 733, 734 
Superannuation No.3................. 80,520 69, 246 58, 457 53, 004 44,440 
Superannuation No. 4.................. 54, 541 435, 838 480, 609 565, 178 1,085, 039 
Trade and Commerce.................. 1,880, 943 3,679, 146 2,471,831 2,817,707 3,773, 676 
PV RCOn AD eLPIbOMy sa nak saris. a ceae steincks 189, 483 142,916 197, 930 284, 608} - 173,874 

Total Ordinary Expenditure....... 361,118,145) 347,560,691) 332,293,732) 324,813,190) 318,891,901 

Special Disbursements— 
War and Demobilization...............| 16,997,544 1,544,250; 4,464, 760 446, 0832 506, 9315 
Cost of Loan Flotations............... 140, 020 82, 636 8, 065, 095 7,705, 544 3,416,115 
OCHOR GOAT ES 65 oc bp ecissase.csie ne otesesess 352, 028 218, 882 977, 836 197,215 537,318 
ROMANE COIR Goon ody eo aso tae 17,489,592) 1,845,768) 8,507,691)  8,348,8423) 4,460,364 
Other Disbursements— 
Capital Expenditure’................... 40,012,807] 16,295,332) 9,807,124) 10,861,277] 16,550,511 
Advances to Railways (Non-active)....| 109,662,655) 97,950,645! 77,863,938] 23,710,617 9, 934, 453 
Advances to Canadian Government 

Merchant Marine, Ltd.............. ~ = 5,979, 856 1,500, 000 900, 000 
Advances to Quebec Harbour Com- a 

missioners (Non-active).............. 335, 000 14, 600 284, 200 449, 000 702, 000 
Miscellaneous debits and credits re ’ 

sundry non-active assets accounts..... —315, 686 —138, 647 —1, 264 906, 321° —269, 425 

Grand Total Disbursements....... 528,302,513) 463,528,389 434,735,277) 370,589,247) 351,169,803 


1 The items included under ‘‘Collection of revenue”’ are those given under this heading on pages 79 and 


80 of the Public Accounts for 1919. 


2Expenditure on adjustment of war claims, $766,432, less receipts on war and demobilization account 


$320,349, in 1924 and $523,812 and $16,880 respectively in 1925. 
3Or $8,669,191 less $320,349, received on war and demobilization account. 


4Net figure. 


*’This includes $621,987, balance of loan made to Victoria Shipowners, Ltd., in 1920-21, now transferred 


to non-active assets account. 
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4.—Principal Items of Dominion Expenditure, 1868-1925. 


Nore.—From 1868 to 1906, inclusive, the fiscal years ended on June 30, and from that date to 1925, 


on March 31. 


Consolidated Fund. 

cana Txpenditure 
Fiseal Interest ment, ; Public Railways | Subsidies chargeable 
oa Debt. ‘escola ee Works. canta Pinioss te ak Lae 

and solidated 
exchange. Fund.2 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1868...} 4,501,568} 359,190 56,422 126, 270 581,503) 2,753,966 616,802} 13,486,093 
1869...| 4,907,014) 465,657 50, 564 65,013 641,814) 2,604, 050 787,886} 14,038,084 
1870...} 5,047,054) 339,999 53,586 120,031 743,070) 2,588,605 808,623) 14,345,510 
ey le 5,165,304) 426,655 52,611 597,275 752,772 2,624,940 815,471] 15,623,082 
1872...| 5,257,231) 346,418 62,251 849, 786 913,236] 2,930,113 929,609) 17,589,469 
US 7B. 5, 209, 206 178, 644 49, 204 1,297,999 1,378, 164 2,921,400 1,067,866} 19,174,648 
1874...| 5,724,436) 264,685 56,454) 1,778,916) 2,260,820) 3,752,757) 1,387,270) 23,316,317 
1875...| 6,590,790) 227,201 63,657; 1,756,010} 1,981,893) 3,750,962) 1,520,861} 23,713,071 
1876...| 6,400,902} 208,149} 110,201) 1,948,242} 1,897,283} 3,690,355) 1,622,827) 24,488,372 
1877...| 6,797,227} 207,875) 112,531} 1,262,823) 2,239,346) 3,655,851) 1,705,312) 23,519,302 
1878...| 7,048,884) 192,087) 105,842 997,470) 2,374,314] 3,472,808} 1,724,939) 23,503,158 
1879...) 7,194,734] 277,923) 107,795) 1,013,023} 2,570,361) 3,442,764) 1,784,424) 24,455,382 
1880...) 7,773,869} 289,085} - 192,889} 1,046,342) 2,226,456) 3,430,846) 1,818,271) 24,850,634 
1881...) 7,594,145) 225,444 96,389} 1,108,815} 2,603,717} 3,455,518) 1,876,658} 25,502,454 
1882...} 7,740,804) 195,044; 101,197) 1,342,000} 2,755,833} 3,530,999} 1,980,567) 27,067,104 
1883... 7,668,552] 234,170 98,446} 1,765,256} 3,117,465) 3,606,673] 2,176,089] 28,730,157 
1884...| 7,700,181] 229,906 95,548] 2,908,852] 3,122,103} 3,603,714) 2,312,965) 31,107,706 
1885...| 9,419,482} 387,495 89,879] 2,302,863] 3,268,222} 3,959,327) 2,488,315 35,037,060 
1886... 10,137,009} 346,921 88,319} 2,046,552} 3,339,670) 4,182,526) 2,763,186] 39,011,612 
1887...} 9,682,929} 287,742) 102,109) 2,133,316] 3,673,894) 4,169,341) 2,818,907} 35,657, 680 
1888...| 9,823,313] 343,592) 120,334] 2,162,116) 4,160,332} 4,188,514) 2,889,729} 36,718,495 
1889...) 10,148,932) 278,590) 116,030) 2,299,231) 4,095,301} 4,051,428) 2,982,321) 36,917,835 
1890...} 9,656,841) 280,409] 107,391) 1,972,501) 4,362,200) 3,904,922) 3,074,470) 35,994,031 
1891...} 9,584,137) 262,068) 103,850) 1,937,546) 4,505,516} 3,903,757} 3,161,676) 36,343,568 
1892...) 9,763,978} 183,938 92,457| 1,627,851) 4,337,877) - 3,935,914) 3,316,120) 36,765,894 
1893...| 9,806,888] 213,794 90,309} 1,927,832) 3,848,404) 3,935,765] 3,421,203] 36,814,053 
1894...) 10,212,596] 180,975 86,927} 2,033,955} 3,760,550) 4,206,655) 3,517,261] 37,585,025 
1895...! 10,466,294! 278,950 84,349' 1,742,317! 3,704,126! 4,250,675! 3,593,647! 38,132,005 


1 Expenditure (Collection of Revenue). 


2 This total includes various non-enumerated items. 
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4.—Principal Items of Dominion Expenditure, 1868=1925—continued. 


years. Kes x baat Pensions. 
and 
exchange. 
hens $ § 
1896...| 10,502,430) 248,575 86, 080 
1897. 10, 645,663) 315,314 90, 882 
1898. 10,516,758] 199,887 96, 187 
1899. 10,855,112] 173,257 96,129 
1900. 10,699,645] 227,194 93,453 
1901. 10,807,955) 201,861 93,551 
1902. 10,975,935] 263,250 83,305 
1903. 11,068,139] 294,968 87,925 
1904. 11,128,637] 288,984 113,495 
1905. 10,630,115] 276,072] 140,424 
1906. 10,814,697] 346, 902 179,023 
1907! 6,712,771] 244,548) 125,832 
1908. 10,973,597] 383,820] 187,557 
1909. 11,604,584) 356,707] 191,533 
1910. 13,098,160} 358,973} 216,69 
1911. 12,535,851) 376,777| 240,586 
1912. 12,259,397) 455,011] 245,045 
1913. 12,605,882} 502,988} 283,188 
1914. 12,893,505; 487,184] 311,900 
1915. 15,736,743] 554,729] 358,558 
1916. 21,421,585} 731,836] 671,133 
1917. 35,802,567} 496,387] 2,814,546 
1918. 47,845,585] 488,712] 8,155,691 
1919. 77,431,432] 1,305, 676]18, 282,440 
1920., .| 107,527,089] 1,462, 658/26, 004,461 
1921. 139,551,520] 1,102,088/37, 420, 751 
1922...| 135,247,849] 4,109, 601/36, 153,031 
1923...| 137,892,735] 1,003, 068/32, 985,998 
1924...| 136,237,872] 993,907/33,411,081 
1925...) 134,789,604; 849, 694134, 888, 665 
1 Nine months. 
enumerated items. 


5854—19 


Consolidated Fund. 


Public 
Works, 


$ 
1,299, 769 
1,463,719 
1,701,313 
1,902, 664 
2,289, 889 


3,386, 632 
4,221,294 
4,065, 553 
4,607,330 
6,765, 446 


7,484,716 
5,520,571 
8,721,327 
12,300, 184 
7,261,218 


8,621,431 
10,344, 487 
13,468,505 
19,007,513 
19, 343, 532 


12,039, 252 
8, 633,096 
7,432,901 
6, 295,060 
9,016, 246 


10, 846, 875 
10,574,364 
9,978,440 
11,900, 847 
12,029,578 


Railways 


an, 
Canals.2 


$ 
3,826, 226 
3,725, 690 
4,049,275 
4,246, 404 
5,244,301 


6,377,961 
6,508,477 
7,221,705 
8,397,434 
9,803,912 


8,779, 678 
7,011,858 
10,586, 114 
10,780, 126 
10, 215, 038 


11, 123,251 
12,330,463 
13,766, 180 
14,935, 138 


13, 876, 060], 


20,777,830 
27,124, 004 
34, 849, 608 
45,494,584 

8,418, 624 


8,886,458 
8,624,094 
7,691,261 
2,126, 803 
1,996, 152 


2 Expenditure (Collection of Revenue). 


Subsidies 


Provinces. 


to 


4,250, 607 
4,402,098 
4,402,503 
4,402,292 
4,516,038 


6, 726,373 
6,745,134 
9,032,775 
9,117,143 
9,361,388 


9,092,472 
10,281,045 
13,211,800 
11,280, 469 
11,451, 673 


11,451,678 
11,469, 148 
11,369, 148 


11,490, 860 
12,211,924 
12, 207,318 
12,386,136 
12,281,391 


Total 
Expenditure 
chargeable 


solidated 
Fund.s 
$ 
36,949, 142 
38,349,760 
38, 832,526 
41,903,500 
42,975,279 


46,866,368 
50,759,392 
51,691,903 
55, 612, 833 
63,319, 683 


67,240, 641 
51,542,161 
76, 641,452 
84,064,232 
79,411,747 


87,774, 198 
98,161,441 
112, 059, 537 
127,384,473 
135, 523, 207 


9,172,036 
10, 882, 804 
12,822,058 
15,961,191 


130,350,727 
148,599,343 
178, 284,313 
232,731,283 
303, 843,930 


16,009,139 
16,300,579 
18,046, 558 
19,273,758 
20,774,312 


361,118, 145 
347,560,691 
332, 293, 732 
324, 813,190 
318,891,901 


22,696,561 
28,121,425 
27,794, 502 
28,305,941 
29, 873, 802 


% This total includes various non- 
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4,.—Principal Items of Dominion 


Capital Expenditure. 


Inter- National 
Debts colonial Transcon- Pri 
Canadian | allowed | Dominion and Public Hudson | tinental | 5 ana 
Yrs.| Canals. | Pacific to connected | Worcs Bay . | Railway,| “7 and 
Railway.| Prov- Lands. | Railways, Railway. | including | 7p. re 
inces. miscel- Quebec SUE EU 
laneous. Bridge. 
$ $ - $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1868 51,498 - - - 455,250 41,690 - - - 
1869 130, 142 - - - 282,615 8,548 - - = 
1870 = - - - 1,693,229 - - ae = 
1871 - 30,148 - - 2,866,376 - - 4 = 
1872 255, 646 489,428) 1,666, 200 - 5,131,141 68,746 - ~ - 
1873 256, 547 561, 818]13, 859, 080 - 5,019, 240 99,517 = - - 
1874 | 1,189,592 310,225} 4,927,061 - 3,614, 899 135,963 - - 
1875 | 1,714,830) 1,546, 242 - - 3,426, 100 189,484 - - 46,087 
1876 | 2,388,733] 3,346,567 - - 1,108, 322 267,840 - - 42,546 
1877 | 4,131,375} 1,691,150 - - 1,318,352 258, 833 - - 200,000 
1878 | 3,843,339] 2,228,373 - - 408,817 170,120 - - 6,551 
1879 | 3,064,099] 2,240,286 - - 226, 639 77,179 - - 40,129 
1880 | 2,123,366) 4,044, 523 - 2,048,015 8,730 - - 16,540 
1881 | 2,077,029] 4,968,504 - 334, 681 608, 733 187,370 - - - 
1882 | 1,647,759) 4,589,076 - 511,882 585, 569 70,949 = - 402 
1883 | 1,763,002|10, 033,800 - 556, 870 1, 616, 633 119, 869 - — 57,186 
1884 | 1,577, 295}11, 192,722] 7,172,298 723,658 2,689, 690 491,376 - - 130, 663 
1885 | 1,504,621] 9,900, 282 5,420 303,593 1, 247,006 182,306 - = 76,957 
1886 | 1,333,325] 3,672,585} 3,113,334 130, 653 765,967 569, 202 - - 4,668 
1887 | 1,783,698 915, 057 - 162,392 926, 030 353,044 - - 5,800 
1888 | 1,033,118 52,099 - 135,048 1,713,487 963,778 - - - 
1889 972,918 86,716 - 130, 684 2,623,137 575,408 - - - 
1890 | 1,026,364 40,981 - 133, 832 2,351,787| 3,220,926 - - - 
1891 | 1,280,725 37,367 - 94,847 1,184,318 515,702 - - - 
1892 | 1,463,279 66,212 - 86,735 316, 784 224,390 - = 8,300 
1893 | 2,069,573 413, 837 - 115,038 299, 081 181,878 - - - 
1894 | 3,027, 164 146,540 - 149, 147 439 , 209 102,059 - - - 
1895 | 2,452,274 49, 209 - 99, 842 327,605 102,393 - - 
1896 | 2,258,779 65, 669 = 82,184 260,396 114, 826 - - - 
1897 | 2,348, 637 14,054 - 91,412 190,570 129, 238 - - - 
1898 | 3,207,250 692 - 127,505 252,756 364,018 - - 17,542 
1899 | 3,899,877 8,419 267, 026 151,218 1,081,930 385,094 - = 22,000 
1900 | 2,639,565 236 - 199.470 3,255,348] 1,089,827 - - 53,546 
1901 | 2,360,570 8,979 - 269, 061 3,633,837! 1,006,983 - - 280,174 
1902 | 2,114,690 449 - 370, 838 4,626,841] 2,190,125 - - 475,998 
1903 | 1,823,274 = - 449,542 2,254,267| 1,268,004 - - 829,414 
1904 | 1,880,787 33,076 - 748, 855 1,879,566} 1,334,397 - 6, 249 698, 878 
1905 | 2,071,594 - - 794,410] 4,755,578] 1,642,042 - 778,491 591,413 
1906 | 1,552,121 - - 599, 780 3,765,171] 2,359,528 - | 1,841,270 496,125 
19076 887, 839 - - 526,583} 1,512,4913} 1,797,871 - 537, 867 91,210 
1908 | 1,723,156 600 - 768, 244 4,369,738] 2,969,049 18,910, 253 390,962 
1909 | 1,873,868 938 - 797, 747 3,874,480] 2,832,295 92, 498 31,317, 132 561,207 
1910 | 1,650,707 - - 785, 157 1,278,409] 4,514,606 53, 043}19, 868, 064 206,397 
1911 |} 2,349,475 2,918 - —5,508 763,833] 3,742,717 184/150 23,715,549 94,321 
1912 | 2,560,938 - - - 1,710,449] 4,116,385 159, 632/22, 264, 130 128,042 
1913 | 2,259, 642 - - - 2,406,9884] 6,057,515) 1,099,063/15,279, 837 103,001 
1914 | 2,829,661 - - - 4,348,000} 10,100,017 4,498, 717/15, 274, 206 129,575 
1915 | 5,490,796 ~ - - 6,914,977] 11,049,030} 4,773, 744112, 648, 242 570,531 
1916 | 6,170,953 - - = 7,861,899] 8,471,229] 4,887,131) 9,825,265) 1,350,473 
1917 | 4,304, 589 - - - 4,873,032] 7,838,116] 2,604,280] 6,650,263 609, 752 
1918 | 1,781,957 - - - - 6,347,201] 1,879,699 103, 167 - 
1919 | 2,211,964 - - - - 5,705,348 562,558} 1,723,638 - 
1920 | 4,550,761 - - - 3,285,736] 38,869, 683 235,608 527,480 3, 5408 
1921 | 5,450,006 - - - 731,018] 27,559, 809 30,036 20, 164 - 
1922 | 4,482,610 - - - 9,649} 10,431,699 34,770 - 97,000 
1923 | 4,995, 184 - - - 59,950} 3,411,510 27,803 - - 
1924 | 6,747,395 - - ‘ - - 3, 804, 427 207,872 - 196,418 
1925 |10, 619,903 - - - - 6,030,320) —124, 154 - - 


_——————— ee ee eee ae ee 

1 Including $2,725,504, for the improvement of the St. Lawrence, spent during the previous years by 
Montreal Harbour Commission. 

2 Including $17,956, cost of new car for the Governor-General. 

3 Including $38,583, cost of new car for the Governor-General. 

4 Including $15, 000; cost of new car for the Governor-General. 

& Includes New Brunswick Railway. 

Nine months. 
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Expenditure, 1868-1925—concluded. 


Canadian 
North- Govern- 
west Militia. ment 
Terri- Railways. 
tories. 

—— 
$ $ $ 
19,113 - = 

1, 821, 887 - = 
773, 872 - = 
241, 889 - - 

63, 239 - - 
293,918 = zi 
539,930 a & 
31,448 = - 
4,773 = = 
2,901 - = 
—1,243 = = 
8,911 = = 
—1,149 - = 
—833 - = 
—543} 1,000,000 - 
3,284 745,965 - 
—1,272 173,740 - 
—1, 853 387,810 - 
—1,473 230, 851 ~ 
—1, 632 135, 885 - 
—1,543 299, 697 - 
—3,040 428, 223 ~ 
—2,616} 1,299,910 - 
—2,478| 1,299,964 - 
—1,767| 1,299,876 - 
—1,352 975, 283 - 
— 911 1,297,905 - 
—1,045} 1,243,072 - 
—650} 1,299,970 - 
—33, 688 - - 

- - | 32,999,880 

- - | 14,827,758 

- - | 22,307,366 

- - 6,221,774 

- - 1,239, 605 

- - 1,313,022 

= - —94, 835 

- ~ 24,442 


7 Includes Advances to Railways (non-active), 
$97,950,645 in 1922, $77,863,938 in 1923, $23,710,617 


Total 
Capital 
TExpend- 

iture. 


27,206, 046 
41,447,320 


40,012, 807 
16, 295, 333 


16,550,511 


$5,979,856 in 1923, $1,600,000 in 1924 and $900,000 in 


585i—49} 


Other Disbursements. 
enn Es a 


Railway 
Subsidies. 


208, 000 

403, 245 
2,701,249 
1,406, 533 
1,027,042 

846,722 
1,678,196 
1,265,706 
1,248,216 

811,394 
1,229, 885 
1,310,549 
3, 228,746 

416,955 
1,414,935 
3,201,220 

725,720 
2,512,329 
2,093,939 
1,463,222 
2,046, 878 
1,275, 630 
1,637,574 
1,324, 889 
2,037, 629 
1,785, 887 
2,048,097 
1, 284, 892 

859, 400 
4,935,507 
19,036, 237 
5,191,507 


1,400,171] 166,197,755 
959,584) 306,488,815 
720,405) 343,836, 802 

43,805} 446,519, 440 
334,845) 346,612,955 


—1,523 


rie 


War 
and 
Demob- 
ilization. 


14,071, 689/1868 
14,908, 166/1869 
18,016, 614/1870 
19, 293,478]1871 
25, 665, 975}1872 
39,039, 808/1873 
33, 498, 076)1874 
32,888, 9111875 
31,958, 144|1876 
32,507, 996|1877 
30,545, 772|1878 
30,779, 939]1879 
34, 041, 756/1880 
33,796, 643/1881 
34, 674, 625|1882 
42,898, 886)1883 
57, 860, 862]1884 
49,163, 078/1885 
61,837, 569]1886 
41,504, 152|1887 
45, 064, 1241888 
43,518, 198/1889 
41,770, 333/1890 
40,793, 208]1891 
42, 272, 1361892 
40, 853, 728]1893 
43,008, 2341894 
42, 872,338]1805 
44,096, 384/1896 
42,972, 756|1897 
45,334, 281]/1898 
51,542, 635/1899 
52,717, 467|1900 
57,982, 866/1901 
63,970, 800]1902 
61,746, 5721903 
72, 255, 048|1904 
78,804, 139/1905 
83,277, 642]1906 
65,778, 139]1907 
112, 578, 680] 1908 
133, 441,524]1909 
115,395, 774|1910 
122, 861, 250]1911 
137, 142, 082}1912 
144, 456, 878/1913 
186, 241,048)1914 
248,098, 526/1915, 
339,702, 502/1916 
498, 203, 118]1917 
576, 660, 210/1918 
697,042, 212/1919 
786,030,6117/1920 
528,302,5137/1921 
463,528,3897/ 1922 
434,735 2777/1923 
370,589 ,2477/1924 
351,169,8037|1925 


relied US UaoldeaL a SL teal lial) SUM ce Del Tal at al Wu i eal aT Eo Tac Duel ba TTR lied afl at Tonto lft alone, PM ( lat 
> 
Ae 
fi) 
a 
~ 


60,750,476 
3,186, 898 
15,275,345 
10, 706, 787 
—7, 283, 582 
19,995,313 
16,997,544 
1,544, 250 
4,464,760 
446,083 
506,931 


amounting to $45,780, 690 in 1920, $100,662,655 in 1921, 
in 1924, $9,934,453 in 1925, together with advances of 
1925 to the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 
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5.—Principal Items of Receipts of Canada on Consolidated Fund Account, 1868-1925, 


Fiscal years. 


Total Interest Post 7, 
Customs Excise War Tax Revenue on Office R otal 
Taxes. Taxes, Revenue.t from Invest- | and Money R of letras 
Taxation. ments. Orders. eceipts. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
8,578,380} 3,002,588 - 11,700, 681 174,073 525,692) 138,687,928 
8,272/880|  2/710,028 -| 1151125573] 24,4241 535,315] 14°379" 178 
9,334, 213 3,619, 623 - 13, 087,882 383, 956 573,566) 15,512,226 
11,841,105 4,295,945 - 16,320,369 554, 384 612,631] 19,335,561 
12,787,982|  4/735,652 -| 17,715,552  488,042| 6925375] 207714’ 814 
12,954, 164 4,460, 682 - 17,616,555 396, 404 833,657) 20,813,469 
14,325,193 5,594, 904 - 20,129,185 610, 863 1,139,973] 24,205,093 
15,351,012 5,069, 687 - 20, 664, 879 840,887 1,155,332] 24,648,715 
12,823,838 5,563,487 - 18,614,415 798, 906 1,102,540) 22,587,587 
12,546, 988 4,941,898 - 17, 697,925 717, 684 1,114,946} 22,059,274 
12,782,824 4,858, 672 - 17,841, 938 791, 758 1,207,790} 22,375,011 
12,900,659/ 5,390,763 ~| 181476,613| 592500| 1,172,418] 99'517'389 
14,071,348 4, 232,428 - 18,479,577 834, 793 1,252,498} 23,307,407 
18,406,09 | 5,343,022 ~| 23/949, 139 751,513]  1,352,110| 29” 635" 298 
21,581,570 5,884, 860 - 27,549, 047 914,009 1,587,888} 33,383,456 
23,009, 582 6, 260,117 - 29, 269, 699 1,001,193 1,8°0,391|} 35,794,650 
20,023,890 5,459, 309 - 25,483,199 986, 698 1,755,674) 31,861,962 
18,935,428 6,449,101 - 25, 384, 529 1,997,035 1,841,372} 32,797,001 
19, 362,308 5,852,905 - 25,215, 213 2,299,079 1,901,690} 33,177,040 
22,370,951 6,308, 201 - 28,682,152 990, 887 2,020,624) «35,754,993 
22,091, 682 6,071, 487 - 28,163,169 932,025 2,379,242) 35,908,464 
23, 699,413 6, 886, 739 - 30,586, 152 1,305, 392 2,220,504) 38,782,870 
23,913,546 7,618,118 - 31,531, 664 1,082,271 2,357,389] 39,879,925 
23,305, 218 6,914, 850 ~ 80, 220, 068 1,077,228 2,515,823] 88,579,311 
20,361, 382 7,945,098 - 28, 306, 480 1,086, 420 2,652,746) 36,921,872 
20,910, 662 8,367,364 - 29,278,026 1,150, 167 2,773,508) 38,168, 609 
19,119,030 8,381, 089 - 27,500, 119 1,217,809 2,809,341) 36,374,693 
17,585, 741 7,805, 733 - 25,391,474 1,336, 047 2,792,790| 33,978,129 
19,766, 741 7,926,006 - 27,692,747 1,370,001 2,964,014) 36,618,591 
19, 386, 278 9,170,379 -—| 28,556,657 1, 448,004 3,202,988] 37,829,778 
21,622,789 7,871,563 - 29,494, 352 1,513, 455 3,527,810) 40,555,238 
25,150,745 9, 641, 227 - 34,791,972 1,590, 448 3,193,778) 46,741,249 
28,219,458 9,868,075 - 38, 087,533 1, 683,051 3,205,535] 51,029,994 
28,293,930} 10,318,266 - 38,612,196 1,784, 834 3,441,505) 52,514,701 
31,916,394] 11,197,134 - 43,113,528 1,892,224 3,918,416) 58,050,790 
36, 738,033} 12,013,779 - 48,751,812 2,020,953 4,397,833] 66,037,069 
40,461,591} 12,958,708 - | 53,420,299 2,236, 256 4,652,325) 70,669,817 
41,437,569] 12,586,475 - 54,020,124 2,105,031 5,125,373] 71,182,773 
46,053,377| 14,010,220 - 60, 063,597 2,140,312 5,933,343] 89,139,360 
89,717,079] 11,805,413 - 51,522,492 1, 235,746 5,061,728] 67,969,328 
57,200,276} 15,782,152 - 72,982,428 1,925,569 7,107,887| 96,054,506 
47,088,444; 14,937,768 - 62,026, 212 2,256, 643 7,401,624) 85,093, 404 
59,767,681] 15,253,353 - 75,021, 034 2,807,465 7,958,548] 101,503,711 
71,83°,089|} 16,869,837 - 88,707,926 1, 668,773 9,146,952} 117,780,409 
85,051,872} 19,261,662 - | 104,313,534 1,281,317) 10,492,394] 136, 108,217 
111,764,699} 21,447,445 - | 133,212,144 1,430,511} 12,051,729] 168,689,903 
104,691,238) 21,452,037 — | 126,148,275 1,964,541) 12,954,530) 163,174,395 
75,941,220) 21,479,731 98,057) 97,519,008 2,980,247| 13,046,665) 133,073, 482 
98,649,409] 22,428,492 8,620,782] 124, 666,969 3,358,210} 18,858,690} 172, 147,838 
134,043,842) 24,412,348) 16,302,238] 174,758,428 8,094,012) 20,902,384) 232,701,294 
144,172,630} 27,168,445) 25,379,901) 196,720,976 4,466,724| 21,345,394/260,778,953 
147,169,188) 30,342,034] 56,177,508) 233,688,730 7,421,002] 21,603, 542/312, 946, 747 
168,796,823] 42,698,083] 82,079,801) 293,574,707} 17,086,981] 24,471, 709/349, 746,335 
163,266,804) 37,118,367) 168,385,327) 368,770,498] 24,815,246] 26,706, 198/434, 386,537 4 
105, 686,645) 36,755,207) 177,484,161) 319,926,013} — 21,961,513} 26,402, 299/381, 952, 3874 
118,056,469} 35,761,997] 181,634,875] 335,453,341] 16,465,303) 29,016, 771/394, 614,9004 
121,500,799} 38,181,747) 182,036,261) 341,718,807} 11,916,479] 28,865,374/396,837,682¢ 
108,146,871' 38,603,489! 147,164,158! 293,914,518' 11,332,328! 28,782,535'346, 834, 4794 


1For detailed statement see Table 7. 
2TIncludes various small items of revenue receipts. 
3Nine months. 
4Exclusive of special receipts of $1,905,648 in 1921, $319,184 in 1922, $8,479,310 in 1928, $9,745,158 in 
1924, and $4, 680,913 in 1925. See note 2, to Table 2 of this section. 
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6.—Population, per capita Taxation, Total Revenue Receipts, Expenditure on 
Consolidated Fund Account and Total Disbursements, 1868-1925. 


Nore.—The years marked with an asterisk (*) are those of the Census, April 2, 1871, April 4, 1881, 
April 6, 1891, April 1, 1901, June 1, 1911 and 1921. In all cases down to 1910 the population is estimated 
at the close of each fiscal year; June 30 from 1868 to 1906, and Mar. 31 from 1907 to 1910. For the inter- 
censal years 1912 to 1920, and also for 1922 to 1925, the population is estimated as at June 1. The fiscal 
period of 1907 is for the nine months ended Mar. 31. 


Per Per 
Capita Capita 
Per Per Ex- Per Per Ex- 
Capita | Capita | pend- Per Capita | Capita | pend- Per 
Rey- | Total | iture | Capita Rev- | Total | iture | Capita 
Years.| Popula- | enue Rev- on Total || Yrs. | Popula- | enue Rev- on Total 
tion. from enue Con- Dis- tion, from enue Con- Dis- 
Tax- Re- soli- | burse- Tax- Re- soli- | burse- 
ation. | ceipts. | dated | ments. ation. | ceipts. | dated | ments. 
Fund Fund 
Account. Account. 
No. $ $ $ $ No. $ $ $ $ 
1868...| 3,372,000 3.47 4.05 4.00 4.17|| 1896.| 5,086,000 5.45 7.20 7.26 8.67 
1869...| 3,413,000 3.26 4.21 4.11 4.37|| 1897.| 5,142,000 5.55 7.36 7.46 8.36 
1870...| 3,454,000 3.79 4.29 4.15 5.22)) 1898.) 5,199,000 5.55 7.80 7.47 8.72 
1871*..| 3,485,761 4.68 5.55 4.48 5.53]) 1899.| 5,259,000 6.62 8.89 7.97 9.80 
1871...] 3,518,000 4.64 5.50 4.44 5.48|| 1900.} 5,322,000 7.16 9.59 8.07 9.90 
1872...| 3,611,000 5.04 5.74 4.87 7.11) 1901*| 5,371,315 7.19 9.78 8.72 10.79 
1873...| 3,668,000 4.80 5.67 5.28 10.64|| 1901.} 5,403,000 7.15 9.72 8.67 10.7. 
1874...| 3,825,000 5.26 6.33 6.10 8.76) 1902.| 5,532,000 7.79 10.49 9.18 11.56 
1875...| 3,887,000 5.32 6.34 6.10 8.46] 1903.| 5,673,000 8.59 11.64 9.11 10.88 
1876...| 3,949,000 4.71 5.70 6.20 8.09] 1904.} 5,825,000 9.17 12.13 9.55 12.40 
1877...| 4,013,000 4.41 5.50 5.86 8.10)| 1905.} 5,992,000 9.02 11.88 10.57 13.15 
1878...| 4,079,000 4.37 5.49 5.76 7.49] 1906.) 6,171,000 9.73 12.99 10.90 13.49 
1879...| 4,146,000 4.46 5.43 5.90 7.42) 1907.| 6,302,000 8.18 10.71 8.18 10.44 
1880...| 4,215,000 4.38 5.53 5.90 8.08) 1908.| 6,491,000 11.24 14.80 11.81 17.34 
1881*..| 4,324,810 5.54 6.85 5.90 7.82)| 1909.| 6,695,000 9.26 12.71 12.56 19.93 
1881...| 4,337,000 5.52 6.83 5.88 7.79|| 1910.} 6,917,000 10.85 14.67 11.48 16.68 
1882 4,384,000 6.28 7.62 6.18 7.91)| 1911*} 7,206, 643 12.31 16.34 12.18 17.04 
1883 4,433,000 6.60 8.08 6.48 9.68)| 1912.| 7,365, 205 14.16 18.48 13.33 18.62 
1884...) 4,485,000 5.68 ek 6.94 12.90)| 1913.} 7,527,208 17.70 22.41 14.89 19.19 
1885...) 4,539,000 5.59 7.23 Tele 10.80) 1914.| 7,692,832 16.40 2121 16.56 24.21 
1886...) 4,589,000 5.49 (hes 8.50 13.48] 1915.| 7,862,078 12.40 16.93 17.24 31.56 
1887...) 4,638,000 6.18 7.71 7.69 8.95) 1916.| 8,035,584 15.51 21.42 16.22 42.27 
1888...| 4,688,000 6.01 7.66 7.84 9.61|| 1917.| 8,180,160 21.36 28.45 18.17 60.93 
1889...| 4,740,000 6.45 8.19 7.79 9.18) 1918.} 8,328,382 23.62 31.31 21.41 69.24 
1890...| 4,793,000 6.58 8.33 7.52 8.71}| 1919.| 8,478,546 27.56 36.91 27.45 82.21 
1891*..| 4,833,239 6.25 7.98 7.52 8.44) 1920.] 8,631,475 34.01 40.52 35.20 91.07 
1891...| 4,844,000 6.24 7.96 7.50 8.42) 1921*| 8,788,483 41.96 49.43 41.09 60.11 
1892...| 4,889,000 5.79 7.55 7.52 8.65) 1922.) 8,940,150 35.78 42.72 38.88 51.85 
1893...| 4,936,000 5.93 1.73 7.46 8.28] 1923.) 9,082,840 36.93 43.45 36.58 47.86 
1894...| 4,984,000 5.52 7.29 7.54 8.79] 1924.| 9,226,740 37.04 43.01 35.20 40.16 
1895...| 5,034,000 5.04 6.75 7.58 8.52)| 1925.| 9,364, 200 31.42 37.04 34.05 37.53 


3.—War Tax Revenue. 


{n Tables 7, 8, 9 and 10 are given statistics of revenue collected by war taxes 
for the fiseal year 1925 and previous years; in Table 7, by sources for the years 
1915 to 1925, in Table 8, by items for the last six fiscal years, in Table 9, by collections 
of the Customs and Excise Dept. by provinces for the last fiscal year, and in Table 
10, by Income and Business Profits War Taxes for the fiscal vears 1924 and 1925. 
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7.—War Tax Revenue during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1915-1925. 


a Insurance 
Years. Banks. neg Se Com- 
panies panies. 
$3 $ $ 
1,300,447} 324,250) 459,247 
1,114,023 202,415 419, 699 
1,115, 758 269, 129 496, 540 
1,099,764) 323,340) 546,114 
1,170,223} 274,216) 638,731 
1,257,534} 293,802] 807,667 
1,293,697]. 283,994] 749,959 
1,244,437} 312,392] 852,328 
1,236,957} 308,632] 857,587 
1,217,754} 315,315) 867,902 
Total jeacssen 12,050,594| 2,907,485) 6,695,774 


Business 
Profits. 


12,506,517 
21, 271,084 
32,970,062 
44,145, 184 
40,841,401 
22,815, 667 
13,031,462 
4,752, 681 
2,704,427 


195, 038, 485 


Income 
Tax. 


9,349,720 
20, 263,740 
46,381,824 
78, 684, 355 
59,711,538 
54, 204, 028 
56, 248,043 


324, 843, 248 


Customs 
and Excise 
Depart- 
ment.! 


$ 


98,057 
1,536,838 
2,059, 584 
2,227,390 

11,888,508 
15,587,707 
78, 803,099 
73, 656, 489 
106, 482,718 
120, 676,376 
85,810,717 


498,827, 483 


Total 
War 
Tax 

Revenue. 


$ 


98, 057 

3, 620, 782 
16,302, 238 
25,379,901 
56,177,508 
82,079, 80% 
168, 385,327 
177, 484, 161 
181, 634, 875 
182,036, 261 
147, 164, 158 


1,040,363,069 


1A mounts paid in to Receiver-General. 


8.—Summary of War Tax Revenue collected by the Department of Customs and 
Excise during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1920-1925. 


(Accrued Revenue.) 


Items. 


Stamps. Succ oe eee 


Confectionery 
Playing cards 


aur HRD as taticioce ac 


ieransporta tion... 4s seen 

Embossed cheques.. 

Embossed ghedies Depart. 
mental).. 

Sales, domestic........... 

Other domestic war tax 
TOVONUG, Sasagichi eee 


BIOS. eae eee eee 


Gross Total Excise Taxes 


1920. 1921. 
§ $ 

- 179, 080 

1,169,709] 5,877,503 

2'781,112| 2'788" 950 

6,537,810] 6,492°313 

=| 1,319) 055 

182,016] 250/240 

= 72, 696 

-|  4,942'382 

~ | 3°687'599 

748,329] 1,044,176 

287,074 4/329 

1,276,036] 807,227 

2'170,702| 2,633” 306 

438,507| 1,145;446 

- | 27,909, 902 

= 133, 442 

15,591,295| 59,289,046 

-| 10,218,161 

~| 9/839; 608 

15,591,295 79,346, 8151 


1922. 


$ 


119, 118 
2,143,105 
2,694,114 

59, 964 

350,524 

231,071 


122,974 


1, 246, 523 
708, 544 


108, 147 


12,975 
2,534, 170 
840, 279 


44,820, 162 


55,991,670 


16, 698, 589 
1,212,355 


1923. 


$ 


68, 420 
5,018,449 
2,676, 847 
1,362,597 

442,271 
206, 627 
289,524 
159,370 
2,612,463 


372, 235 
2,234, 091 
161,601 


355, 141 
62, 685, 520 


78,645,156 


28,576, 7385 
768, 002 


1924, 


$ 


58,020 
8,175,301 
2,602,109 
2,689, 400 

176,564 

176,760 

357,495 

151,580 

4,234,539 


162, 282 
2,400, 431 
305, 445 


352, 120 
71,834, 937 


93, 676, 983 


29,155, 141 
836, 723 


73, 902, 6141) 107, 989, 8931) 123, 668, 8471 


1925. 


$ 


36,211 
8, 691, 332 
2,403,924 
2,410,879 


203 , 282 
323,557 
66,840 
4,669, 337 


38, 938 


. 


2, 420,930 
3097 345 


311,357 
51,253, 498 


18,853 


73,158, 281 


15, 453,872 
723, 685 


89,330, 8381 


a Ee ee Be ee 
MIncludes refunds, ete., $514,906 in 1921, $246,125 in 1922, $1,507,175 in 1923, $2,992,471 in 192! and 


$3,520,120 in 1925, 


WAR TAX REVENUE 775 


9.—War Tax Revenue collected by the Customs and Excise Department, by 
Provinces, during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1925. 


(Accrued Revenue.) 


Provinces. Licenses. Stamps. Matches. Brie Sales. 
iles. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince. Edward Island................++- 336 29,241 - - 28,336 
BNR OCOMAM EE ccktyac a ctneo nice Stectec'e nee 1,319 243,511 = - 865,065 
1,274 216,331 - 281 555,764 
8,621 2,342,876 1,398,291 7,413] 17,723,512 


18,972} 3,478,114) 1,005,633] 2,391,853} 27,465,358 
169) 1,593, 223 

- 4,872 142,103 

- 633 631,356 

2,997 642,378 = 5,658) 2,247,339 


36,211) 8,691,332} 2,403,924) 2,410,879) 51,253,498 


, Playi : Ale, Beverages 
Provinces. C rg Cigars. Wines. Beer and |andcarbonic| !ranspor- 
SE Porter. acid gas. tation. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... - - - - - = 
DONS OOGIS <b nie. s:c.s ateisie Sioa = 103 - 8,571 289 18,552 
- 423 - 41,801 = 1,462 
66,917 181,274 584 3,259, 781 31,256 1,919,745 
136, 365 132,919 65, 294 452,514 2,247 412,740 
< 168 410 298,130 = 15, 623 
- - - 22,767 2,210 82 
- 598 22 380, 736 1,101 6,227 
= 8,073 530 205, 037 1,833 46,485 
VACNUSS Teper, Seas Aiea ate ge - - - ~ - 14 
LTS 51 A a 203, 282 323,557 66,840} 4,669,337 38,936) 2,420,930 
‘ Importations. 
Provinces. tm eek Receipts. eee SS Se Total. 
Sales. Excise. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... - 104 58,017 25,594 484 84,095 
Nova Scotia 1,071 318 1,138,799 320,414 17,960 1,477,173 
New Brunswick Sorare 12,559 571 830,466 444,983 13, 665 1,289,114 
Mushec..vses.6..: Ss 101,569 347} 27,042,185 4,081,715 139,369] 31,263,269 
Ontario. ....:... , 116,151 9,670] 35,687,830 6,330, 809 420,436] 42,439,075 
Manitoba....... \ 54,487 934 2,772,208 1,435,947 25,321 4,233,476 
Saskatchewan sa 3, 882 766 630,991 277,050 12,797 920, 838 
iia ge: Speen Sn 3,697 = 1,499, 787 478, 107 15, 689 1,993,583 
British Columbia........... 15,929 1,148 3,177,402 2,037,330 77,601 5, 292,333 
OS SR eer ad - 4,239 20,019 363 24,621 
Dy) Eo eee 309,345 13,853) 72,841,924) 15,451,968 723,685) 89,017,577 
British Post Office Parcels. . - - - 1,904 - 1,904 
Embossed Cheques (Depart- 
ts SS a ey eee 311,357 - 311,357 - - 311,357 
Grand Total....... 620, 702 13,853) 73,153,281) 15,453,872 723,685] 89,330,838! 


ae 2 I OS a. ee ee ee ee ee ee 
1 Includes refunds, etc., amounting to $3,520,120. 
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10.—Statement showing Amounts collected under the Income War Tax Act and the 


Business Profits War Tax Act, by Provinces 


1924 and 1925. 


, for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1924. 1925. 
Provinces. Income Business Income Business 
War Profits Total. War Profits Total. 
“Das. War Tax. Tax? War Tax. 
$ 3 $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... 52,544 - 52,544 38, 696 - 38, 696 
Nova Scotian..--sc tener nee 1,074,705 72,672 1,147,377 847, 447 28, 335 875, 782 
New Brunswick.......2....- 679, 185 133,027 812,212 766,597 24,517 791,114 
Quebees.\ .bo he coe 19,566,412 1,464, 644] 21,031,056] 20,147,700 695,062) 20,842,762 
Ontario... 2:4. See cece eee 24, 666,094 2,122,819] 26,788,913|| 26,059,427 1,526,345) 27,585,772 
ManiGObe. 3p sieeraccicc ns eee 3,878, 239 380, 087 4,258, 326 3,526,473 137, 020 3, 663,493 
Saskatchewan..............- 1,125,926 89, 068 1,214,994 891,366 51,813 943,179 
Milbertaw. Re esse eee 1,395, 847 144, 830 1,540,677 1,189,579 48,366 1,237,945 
British Columbia........... 3, 646,964 195,108] 3,842,072!) 3,930,498 192,969] 4,123,467 
prenkcons 25. eerenaeas a 52,848 = 52,848 68, 900 = 68, 900 
Interest... iceeigee sarc - 150,426 150, 426) - - - 

Gross Total.......... 56,138,764, 4,752,681) 60,891,445) 57,466,683] 2,704,427] 60,171,110 
Tess Relunds in). icecs cee 1,934, 736 = 1,934,736 1,218, 640 - 1,218, 640 
Net Totali.s.......22 54,204,028! 4,752,681! 58,956,709! 56,248,0431 2,704,427! 58,952,470 


4.—Inland Revenue. 


Under the Inland Revenue Act (R.S. 1906, c. 5), the Department of Inland 
Revenue until 1918 had the control and management of standard w2ights and 
measures and of the collection of excise duties, of stamp duties, internal taxes, 
bridge and ferry tolls and rents. It administered the statutes which dealt with 
the adulteration of food and other articles, electricity and gas inspection, 
patent medicines, petroleum, naphtha and the analysis of fertilizers and feeding 
stuffs. The Department also established the food standards, which were put into 
force by Orders in Council under the authority of section 26 of the Adulteration Act. 
By Order in Council dated May 18, 1918, the Department of Customs and the 
Department of Inland Revenue were amalgamated and combined under the name 
of the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue, under one Minister of the 
Crown. By Order in Council dated June 3, 1918, the administration of the Gas, 
Electric Light and Weights and Measures Inspection Acts, the Adulteration of 
Food, Commercial Feeding Stuffs, Fertilizers, Proprietary and Patent Medicine and 
Inspection of Water Meters Acts was transferred to the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, as from Sept. 1, 1918. On June 4, 1921, the Department of 
Customs and Inland Revenue was consolidated, under one Minister, as the Depart- 
ment of Customs and Excise (11-12 George V, c. 26). For the year ended Mar. 
31, 1925, the total inland revenue of the Dominion amounted to $128,336,181, 
as compared with $162,284,885 in 1924. 

Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian excise 
tariff, as existing on July 1, 1925:— 


Spirits— Tobacco, perdDiwe sc aec crease rete eam $ 0.20 
When made from raw grain, per proof gal.. $9.00 Cigarettes, weighing not more than 3 lb. per 
When made from malted barley........... 9.02 LHOUSaNG Srna. heroes eae 6.00 
When made from imported molasses or Cigarettes, weighing more than 3 lb. per 

other sweetened matter free of customs thousand kee kare cee 11.00 
duty) per proof.gal ase) i eee 9.03 Foreign raw leaf tobacco, unstemmed, per 

Malt; per Ibs: :cen see cee ee 0.03 standard. ee rss eh es poet ona aoe 0.40 

Malt, imported, crushed or ground, per lb... 0.05 Foreign raw leaf tobacco, stemmed, per stan- 

Malt liquor, when made in whole or part Gard peewee ese tc: tant die eee ee ene 0.60 
from any other substance than malt, per Canada twist tobacco, per lb................ 0.20 
Pal ccasens bere eruiensconessi a eae a tea ee 0.15 ASNT OIL Dies voperars eins storeranararerer erodes reeperate nea 0.20 

Cigars) por Ms <5 an acest. cee nn eee 3.00 


Cigars, when put up in packages of less than 
10\each) per MAL 2k ak a een eee nae 
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When, however, any person is licensed by the Minister of Customs and Excise 
to manufacture patent and proprietary medicines, extracts, essences and 
pharmaceutical preparations by the use of spirits in bond, subject to the Inland 
Revenue Act and regulations thereunder, the following duties of excise are 
collected:—when made from raw grain, $2.40 per proof gallon; when made from 
malted barley, $2.42 per proof gallon; when made from imported molasses or other 
sweetened matter free of customs duty, $2.43 per proof gallon. Druggists licensed 
by the Minister of Customs and Excise to prepare prescriptions for medicines 
and pharmaceutical preparations, are also allowed to use limited quantities of 
spirits testing not less than 50 p.c. over proof, on payment of the above lower manu- 
facturers’ rates of duty. A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when 
spirits testing not less than 50 p.c. over proof are delivered in limited quantities 
to universities, scientific or research laboratories or hospitals for medicinal purposes 
only. 

In Table 11 are set out the various sources of inland revenue for the years 
1920 to 1925, the last fiscal year showing a decrease from the previous year of 
$33,948,704, due to the decreased amount collected in 1925 as war taxes. The 
decrease in this item from 1924 was $34,338,009. Tables 12 and 13 show statistics 
of excise licenses issued in the fiscal years 1920 to 1925, and of distillation during 
the last five fiscal years. 


11.— Excise and other Inland Revenues for the fiscal years 1920-1925. 


Sources of Revenue. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
$ $ 
POCO MOI pt aaineit attic ts « 6, 007 1,955 100 100 100 100 
Piisargs.cetee n tiet ee. cid 1, 629, 254 1,293, 655 1,095,170 622,035 608, 685 516, 606 
Ma ee Gh te 2,101,939 2,468,476 2,628,995 2,549, 601 3, 280, 057 3,540, 621 
Malt tiqnor’..°...0.0-. ees 76,502 84,301 61,531 60,331 93,072 107,734 
Manufactures in bond....... 124,171 76,508 16,525 18,225 18,725 17,675 
Methylated spirits.......... 508,406 405,457 = = = = 
TIL 12 < ORe ONpe paa 213,167 174, 523 = a = = 
Spine ee See 8,950, 241 5, 757, 463 6,224,061 7,985,808} 9,371,063} 9,393,661 
DOUG te oe. oe 29,455,255| 27,132,933} 26,876,807} 25,013,128} 25,236,296] 25,421,602 
War tax, revenue stamps, etc} 15,744,040] 79,346,815) 73,902,614] 107,989,893] 123,668,847] 89,330,838 
Weights and measures, gas 
and law stamps........... 7,490! 9,4231 - - - - 
Other revenues.............. 112,064 165, 482 6, 700 10,426 8,040 7,344 
St Ne Sa oe 58,928,536) 116,916,991) 110,812,503) 144, 249,547| 162,284,885) 128,336,181 
1Law Stamps only. 
12.—Number of Excise Licenses issued during the fiscal years 1920-1925. 
Description. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1928. 1924. 1925. 
PRG egiuerret sy. Sores deat 2s: deepsre cerabl ose la 12 12 10 1l 14 16 
ST AWVONGS AMO MIAIISTETS s o.0 555 cores 0's: visetou ound -Goaeat-a> 75 73 79 74 75 79 
PROWAROO MIAMMACTUTOTS.......--..0-cece.ssstesccene 87 85 81 76 73 70 
itr TRABUIACENETS 2) o.ciseed ls-sccis serain,Gtado& vie HaWioresis 155 147 152 140 126 118 
BRE ONOHITY PORROPIOR Hic scc.e:5 5:0 ote cesewieisiein nie viviele a. ore she 13 12 14 16 16 18 
eencrirers i Bond— re - ; 

PPT RUINS ROS «ike REC Is 5005s Coo b ech es - - = 
alg pharmaceutical preparations, etc........ 178 233 334 354 371 348 
MORACMRTACSELE ERNE 6, Fh eae 2) ow ghia wisn ores ae Ree EE 129 140 149 163 166 164 
Wood alcohol manufacturers..............0ee0eeees 12 12 12 9 6 7 
ah —— DORMER nies oy Ara ah aria es ; 3 3 3 3 

So ee ee CO 5 ee a: - = = = 
Still manufacturers and importers...............+: 6 4 14 10 16 17 
Acetic acid manufacturers.............:20eceeeeees 2 2 2 2 2 2 
RP ONAOED MEMNONONTEOR. <0 55200 G5 oc vie bccn Culeivae oe 85 49 45 49 50 46 
SeOER Oe PS EOI. kG |S. i bleh een wie te Wie Abas 2 - - = = ro 
OS TE LASSE Se en ey rey ee 3 1 1 1 i J 
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a ee 8 SS ee 
13.—Statistics of Distillation for the fiscal years 1921-1925. 


Schedule. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 


Licenses issued 
License fees... +. se sees eee e reese es 
Grain, etc., for distillation — 


MAG occu cto olsen celeraictele sete nertres lb. 1, 671, 298 4,084,925 4,222,031 4, 847,035 8,549,177 
Maclin (COnMssarcrcereteieterales ties netstat “ 1 18,111,700 | 33,210,842 | 12,596,833 | 25,969,850 48,524,438 
RVs ic acs viau skate iecoverays wie teenies ce 4,254, 150 9,168,125 9,936,928 | 11,866,009 18, 730,531 
OBESE, sane c che ccs oc ereehree ciate tees $ 133, 980 185, 260 88,310 138,044 205,412 
Wihea tincsesurereterece hiwsasehseornn s 69, 740 220,755 - 1,104,540 222,160 
MOT AMET AI siete. cue ten net ene tere “ | 94,240,868 | 46,869,907 | 26,844,102 | 43,925,478 76,231,718 
Molasses siacs.colesp ane selectors eon “ | 54,848,675 | 44,996,266 | 45,009,401 | 38,894, 10) 56,277,470 
Proof spirits manufactured........ gal. | 4,194,691 | 5,050,188 | 3,828,879 | 4,411,896 7,287,691 


Duty collected ex-manufactory on 
deficiencies and assessments— 


Gallonseiaccaee Saiblersls-oste native gutereete em Bap! 6, 747 204 638 3,795 

(Amount ine sheers ote seiee ciate $ 8,536 16,192 1,840 5,746 34,163 
Total duty collected plus license fees. $ 15,681 18, 692 4,590 9,121 38, 288 
Vinerar sod ccs cet cn oe eee ee gal. 880, 982! - - - - 
AcebiG: AGIG2sNeeece oc neare eee Ke 46,375 ~ - - - 


1 For April, May and June only. Regulations changed July 20, and duty taken off from that date. 


Consumption of Alcohol and Tobacco.—In Tables 14 and 15 are shown 
the quantities of spirits, malt liquor and tobacco taken out of bond for con- 
sumption in the fiscal years 1920 to 1925, and the annual consumption per head of 
population of spirits, wine, beer and tobacco, together with the duties per head 
paid on these goods. Until recent years, spirits and tobacco were the most im- 
portant sources of inland revenue. Owing-to the imposition of war taxes, revenues 
derived from them have fallen from 65 p.c. of the total of inland revenue in 1920 
to 26 p.c. of the total in 1925. This is accounted for mainly by the increase in 
the volume of war taxes collected, but to some extent also by the decrease in the 
consumption of wine and spirits. The consumption of cigars also fell from 270,- 
089,761 in 1920 to 168,097,387 in 1925, a decrease of 38 p.c. 


14.— Quantities of Spirits, Malt Liquor, Malt and Tobacco taken out of Bond for 
Consumption in the fiscal years 1920-1925. 


Items. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 

Spirits igi. cee seas gal.| 3,816,124 | 2,816,071 730, 474 729, 678 899,291 910,316 
Maltihiquonsen-senrer “ | 36,863,867 | 35,509,757 | 38,404,346 | 36,789,195 | 43,717,823 | 48,106,177 
Matos ee cc itis nanos Ib. | 69,975,631 | 82,210,351 | 87,561,176 | 84,922,024 |105, 466, 169 118, 237,385 
Tobacco, snuff and cigar- 

GINS coomin aden sheac “ | 30,371,961 | 26,708,764 | 27,879,419 | 27,826,031 | 28,432,465 | 28,465,730 
Cigars. sxe nose eee No.|270, 089,761 |214, 262,197 |181,255,533 |183,965,151 |198,042,909 | 168,097,387 

1 Tobacco, 20,062,043 lb.; snuff, 798,608 lb.; cigarettes, 2,531,693,150 in 1925. 5 


15.—Consumption per head of Spirits, Wine, Beer and Tobacco, and amount of 
Excise and Customs Duties per head, in the fiscal years, 1920-1925. 


(From the Report of the Department of Customs and Excise.) 


Items. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 


or ae _———— | | | ——— | 


Consumption of— 


Duty paid on— 


BDIPLtS 7s oie ossjotericcers ate ne os oe I eee $ 1-586 | 2-256 | 1-859 | 2-006 | 2-229 2-109 
Ae Bouaanonnmm ed soactnveo ond stetdrasboaN no Bay $ 0-056 | 0-074 | 0-049 | 0-057 | 0-081 0-086 
Beer s.hndc nan sateen eee e a ae ee eee tee $ 0-243 | 0-292 | 0-308 | 0-287 | 0-372 0-380 
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5.—Provincial Subsidies. 


Tables 16 and 17 show the aggregate amounts of the subsidies and other pay- 
ments made by the Dominion to the Provincial Governments for each of the years 
1921 to 1925 (Table 16), and the totals paid from Confederation to date (Table 17). 
The provincial subsidies payable by the Dominion Government were originally 
settled by the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Vict.,.e: 3).6.118),. bat 
were revised by the British North America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11). Under 
the revised settlement each Provincial Government receives (a) a fixed grant 
according to population and (b) a grant at the rate of 80 cents per head of the 
population up to 2,500,000, and at the rate of 60 cents per head of so much of the 
population as exceeds that number. The Province of British Columbia received 
an additional grant of $100,000 per annum for a period of 10 years from 1907.1 
An additional grant of $100,000 per annum is payable to Prince Edward Island 
under an Act of 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 42), and the payments to Manitoba were revised 
by the Extension of Boundaries (Manitoba) Act (2 Geo. V,c. 32). Other payments 
to the Provincial Governments by the Dominion Government consist of special 
grants, as compensation for lands, allowances for buildings, allowances in lieu 
of debt, ete. 


16.—Subsidies and other Payments of Dominion to Provincial Governments, 1921-1925. 


Provinces. 1921. 1922. 1923. » 1924, 1925. 
$ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island................... 381,932 381, 932 381, 932 881, 932 381, 932 
PUMA SC OMS: 1 Lehn PARIS A esc ie 2een he 636, 667 661, 866 661, 866 661, 866 661, 854 
New Brunswick............. yee 637,976 666, 766 666, 766 666, 766 666, 766 
MOREDECC MES Meera etree Nt), ace Ed 1 1,969, 630 2,256,420 2,256, 420 2,256,420 2,256,420 
DREATIO Rey Ly Rn Sh oe, 2,396,379 2,642,612 2,642,612 2,642,612 2,642,612 
MIPANLODAT Stas POR cu Oh tree oe 1,470,991 1,470,991 1,466,380 1,485,118 1,501,551 
Daskatshevranne. pyishcuyeig Cry <r)vanecins ac 1,753,075 1,763, 883 1,763, 883 1,901,069 1,757,005 
FM SCS Stee Sade Pete teat slam aaa ae 1,621,075 1, 628, 638 1, 628, 638 1,651,537 1, 674,435 
British Columbia........ Aare EE Me ce es 623,135 738,816 738, 816 738,816 |. 738,816 

DOSAN rare eect Ree sconce 11,490,860 | 12,211,924 | 12,207,313 | 12,386,136 12, 281,391 


17.—Total of Subsidy Allowances from July 1, 1867, to Mar. 31, 1925. 


| Allowance 


Allowance : Interest 
Provinces. for per head Special on Debt Total. 
Govern- of Grants.2 | Allowance? 
ment. Population. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince lndward Island. ...........2..+:.«. 2,820, 00 4,440,080 3,261,385 2,214,950 12,736,415 
Nova Scotia......... ee eee, 5, 820,0 19,566,762 826,980 2,707,767 28,921,509 
Bie ROTIINGRE «fess f 0754.5 se bid See necele 5,240,000 | 14,936,546 8,430,000 1,159,450 29,765,996 
RN eh cn agencies Del cnme ashe 7,120,000 | 64,424,118 - 4,049, 646 75,593,764 
ELT a neg Sp ae le ie ile Se aie 7,520,000 | 80,840,775 = 3,604,374 91,965,149 
MIEUEODAY IE IG s eileetatss uislaiiue 6 wsiebieeee 5,025,000 | 11,988,035 | 10,782, 662 9,916,342 37, 662,039 
Peranai tienen Sos BN o . siesssaa lores ie 3,516, 667 9,049,564 | 10,593,750 8,107,500 31,267,481 
URES Se i ins Bed cy» Sincsercr ein grwens 3,446, 666 7,162,505 | 10,125,000 8,107,500 28,841,671 
BPRS ALOUD DIAS » «oe ae do ve ee nye vee en's 4,420,000 7,993,142 6, 400, 000 1,583,941 20,397,083 
iy OE. a er 44,928,333 |220,351,527 | 50,419,777 | 41,451,470 | 357,151,107 


1See Canada Year Book, 1907, pp. xxxiii-iv. Bee. 
2Compensation for lands and allowances for buildings, 3Allowance in lieu of debt. 
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6.—National Debt. 


The gross national debt of Canadaon Mar. 31, 1914, was $544,391,369, as 
against assets of $208,394,519, leaving a net debt of $335,996,850. Comparatively 
small as was this debt, it was a debt incurred almost altogether either for public 
works of general utility which, like the Intercolonial and Transcontinental railways 
and the canal system, remained assets, though perhaps not realizable assets of the 
nation, or was expended as subsidies to enterprises, which, like the Canadian Pacific 
railway, though not government-owned, assisted greatly in extending the area of 
settlement as well as the productive and, therefore, the taxable capacity of the 
country. Broadly speaking, it was a debt incurred for productive purposes. Also, 
it was mainly held outside the country, the principal of the Dominion funded 
debt payable in London being $302,842,485 on Mar. 3], 1914, as against only 
$717,453 payable in Canada. 

The great changes brought about during the eleven years from 1914 to 1925 in our 
national debt have been:—(1) the enormous increase in net debt from $335,996,850 
to $2,417,437,686; (2) as having been largely incurred for war purposes, the gross 
debt is not represented by corresponding assets; (3) the debt is now mainly held in 
Canada, $1,895,112,087 being payable in Canada on Mar. 31, 1925; (4) the average 
rate of interest paid on interest-bearing debt has been considerably increased, the 
interest-bearing debt on Mar. 31, 1914, being $416,892,576, with an annual interest 
charge of $14,687,797, the average interest rate being thus only 3-52 p.c., while on 
Mar. 31, 1925, the interest-bearing debt was $2,617,706,451, with an interest charge 
of $130,686,851, the average rate of interest paid thus being 4-992 p.c. Had it been 
possible to keep down the rate of interest to its pre-war level, the interest charge 
would be $39,500,000 less than it is. Post-war conversions of debt to lower rates of 
interest are likely to reduce substantially our annual interest payments within the 
next few years. 

Already the refunding in the autumn of 1923 resulted in some saving upon the 
interest charge of our debt; further, as a result of the refunding operations in the 
autumns of 1924 and 1925 there will be a probable saving of interest of approxim- 
ately $2,500,000 in the fiscal year 1925-26. The interest-bearing debt, the annual 
interest charge upon that debt and the average rate of interest, as at the end of the 
last six fiscal years, are as follows:— 

Interest-Bearing Interest Average Rate 


Debt. Charge. of Interest. 
: $ $ p.c. 
Mar. 31, 1920 :.c..crsfalsperananegcvarsystancameeeatey Rear 2,703,855, 138 138, 834, 782 5-134 
i LOZ1 ss seen senvastenn tte eer , $28, 342,369 134, 845, 309 5-130 
1922... o dewdne chs ORs , 669,967,110 137,881,774 5-164 


9 
2 
rf 1928: | wis! stevaraseietonthe =o ean mere 2, 653,869, 212 136, 007, 667 5-125 
1924 tars aiaeetnnerse ar desretp aeons 2,614, 147,586 133, 198,052 5-092 
1925 os, sec apctonens eae te ee 2,617,706, 451 130, 686, 851 4-992 


A summary account of the loans effected since 1914 is appended. 


War Loans.—The first Dominion domestic war loan was raised in November, 
1915, under authority of c. 23 of the Statutes of that year (5 Geo. V, c. 23). It 
originally consisted of $50,000,000 5 p.c. tax-exerapt 10-year gold bonds, issued at 973 
and maturing Dec. 1, 1925. As the issue was heavily over-subscribed (public 
subscriptions by 24,862 subscribers $78,729,500, bank subscriptions $25,000,000) 
and the extra money was needed, the Government increased the amount of the loan 
to $100,000,000. In July, 1915, $25,000,000 of 1-year and $20,000,000 of 2-year 
5 p.c. notes had been floated in the United States, with the object of stabilizing 
exchange and of relieving the pressure on London. 

In September 1916, the second Canadian domestic war loan of $100,000,000 
5 p.c. tax-exempt 15-year gold bonds was issued and again over-subscribed (public 
subscriptions by 34,526 subscribers $151,444,800, bank subscriptions $50,000,000). 
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In March of that year, a loan of $75,000,000 in 5, 10 and 15-year 5 p.c. bonds had 
been floated in New York. 

® The third Canadian domestic war loan, composed of $150,000,000 5 p.c. tax- 
exempt 20-year gold bonds, issued at 96, was issued in March, 1917, and was again 
over-subscribed, 40,800 public subscribers applying for $200,768,000, while the 
banks subscribed $60,000,000. In Aug., 1917, $100,000,000 of 5 p.c. 2-year notes 
were issued in New York at 98. : 

The fourth domestic war loan (First Victory Loan), issued in Nov., 1917, illustrates 
the foregoing remarks. For the first time subscriptions as low as $50 were received 
towards an issue of $150,000,000 53 p.c. 5, 10 and 20-year gold bonds, the Minister of 
Finance reserving the right to allot the whole or any part of the amount subscribed 
in excess of $150,000,000. The subscribers numbered 820,035, and the subscrip- 
tions totalled $398,000,000, or about $50 per head of the population of Canada. 

The fifth domestic war loan (Second Victory Loan), of $300,000,000 53 p.c. 5 and 
15-year tax-exempt gold bonds, was issued at 100 and interest as of date Nov. 
1, 1918, and the end of the war, then clearly in sight, stimulated subscriptions. 
The applications numbered 1,067,879 and totalled $660,000,000. 

The sixth domestic war loan (Third Victory Loan) was raised at 100 and interest 
in November, 1919. It consisted of $300,000,000 taxable 5-year and 15-year 5} p.c. 
gold bonds. The subscriptions amounted to $678,000,000. 

A 53 p.c. renewal loan, aggregating $114,464,150 and due in 1927 and 1932, 
was floated in Canada in the autumn of 1922 to pay off the maturing 5-year Victory 
Loan bonds of 1917. Largely for the same purpose, a $100,000,000 5 p.c. loan was 
issued in New York. 

In the autumn of 1923, a second renewal loan of $200,000,000 at 5 p.c. was 
issued in Canada to pay off the maturing 5-year Victory Loan bonds of 1918. 

Refunding operations in 1924, to retire $107,955,650 5-year Victory bonds, 
issued in 1919, and to redeem treasury bills held by banks, took the form of a domestic 
issue of $50,000,000 44 p.c. 20-year bonds and $35,000,000 4 p.c. 2-year notes, and 
a short term issue in the New York market of $90,000,000 4 p.c. l-year treasury 
notes. An issue of $24,000,000 in 4 p.c. 1, 2 and 3-year notes ($8,000,000 of each) 
was also made in November, 1924. 

A refunding loan of $75,000,000 at 44 p.c. due 1940 was issued in Canada in 
September, 1925, and 4 p.c. 1-year notes amounting to $70,000,000 in New York. 
Securities redeemed included £5,000,000 43 p.c. bonds due in London, $90,000,000 
4 p.c. notes due in New York, also $8,000,000 4 p.c. notes and $42,014,500 5 p.c. 
bonds of the 1915 war loan due in Canada. 

In 1926, refunding issues dated Feb. 1, were made as follows:—in Canada, 
$20,000,000 43 p.c. 4-year bonds and $45,000,000 43 p.c. 20-year bonds; in New 
York, $40,000,000 44 p.c. 10-year bonds. Maturing securities included $25,000,000 
5 p.c. bonds due in New York Apr. 1, and $70,000,000 4 p.c. notes, called for re- 
demption Apr. 1. : 

The general result of these loans has been that in 1926 the great bulk of the 
Canadian national debt is owing to the Canadian people. At the end of the fiscal 
year 1924-25, the net funded debt of Canada payable in London was officially stated 
as $298,780,823, in New York as $300,874,000, while the net funded debt payable in 
Canada amounted to no less than $1,895,112,087. The largest creditors of the 
Dominion Government are within the Dominion itself, and, as a consequence, the 
interest payments made on national debt account outside the country are a relatively 
small item. Detailed statistics of the national debt as on Mar. 31, 1925, are given 
in Table 21. 

18.—Summary of the Public Debt of Canada, Mar. 31, 1919-1925. 


Items. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Total debt..... 2,676,635,725|3,041,529,587|2,902,482,117|2,902,347,137/2,888,827,237|2,819,610,470/2,818,066,523 
Total assets....|1,102,104,692| 792,660,9631| 561,603,1331| 480,211,335!) 435,050,368!) 401,827,195"! 400, 628, 8371 


Net Debt. .|1,574,531,033|2,248,868,624|2,340,878,984|2,422,135,802|2,453,776,869|2,417,783,275|2,417,437,686 


Interest on debt| 77,431,432] 107,527,089] 139,551,520) 135,247,849] 137,892,735] 136,237,872) 134,789, 604 


Interest on in- 
vestments... . 7,421,002] 17,086,981] 24,815,246] 21,961,513 16,465,303] 11,916,479] 11,332,328 
2c Te eh ER kl ahh la Bal da A i sd Mn od lk El Dae 


1 Active assets only. 
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19.—Details of the Assets of the Public Debt of Canada, Mar. 31, 1921-1925. 


Items. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Cash on hand and in banks...............- 50,177,300] 23,899,777} 4,256,042] 43,612,756] 27,068,121 
Specie Reservet s..5 2). se cane eres 83,959,873) 85,710,325} 130,150,335] 103,427,038) 123,976, 668 
Advances to banks, provinces, ete........| 138,705,097] 103,591,694] 75,483,038] 92,418,747) 88,922,335 


Advances to Imperial and Foreign Govts.| 187,408,305] 162,766,689} 106,540,470} 40,071,243] 36,633,691 
Advances to Soldier Settlement Board...| 69,366,217] 78,293,234) 83,325,152] 86,728,789] 87,749,947 
Miscellaneous current aecounts........... 31,986,341] 25,949,616) 35,345,331] 35,568,622) 36;278,075 


Total; -2 bcicnmctigaege pacts 561,603,133) 480,211,335) 435,050,368) 401,827,195) 400,628,837 


20.—Deiails of the Gross Liabilities of Canada, Mar. 31, 1921-1925. 


Items. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Funded debt payable in 

Wondon- a. 505 sch eee aces 310,334,996] 307,641,659!) 304,770,796! 301,786,0461| 274,447,4901 

Canada. 5: se. o.8 shee eee 1, 988,494,357!) 2,002,215,601!) 1,937,031,9541} 1,895,088,8561/1,895,112,0871,2 

New Vonker jaan ae etree 135, 874,000 110, 934, 009 210, 933,000 210,932,000] 309,874,000 
Dominion-Notesh...c- se tee 277, 882, 885 241,461, 426 242,657,765 216,625,004} 206,712,088 
Savings Bankse \. 049 eeeete 39, 160, 808 34, 666, 834 31,791, 106 34, 211,540 33, 611, 133 
Temporary loans... eee ae 90,835,000} 144,535,000 95,482,000 91,520,000} 28,196,769 
Bank Note circulation redemp- 

tion finde nc tet eee 6,311,493 6,533,999 6,454, 150 6, 225, 878 6,338, 346 
“rust uns. asec chee 17, 642, 642 18, 647,974 19, 621,238 19,327, 244 19,307, 853 
Province Accounts............. 9, 624, 153 9, 624,153 9, 624, 153 9,624,153 9,623, 817 
Muiscellancouss $4. eee 26,321, 783 26,086, 491 30,511,075 34,269,749] 48,842,940 

Totaly ,.8iccal sneer 2,902, 482,117) 2,902,347,137] 2,888,827, 237) 2,819, 610, 470/2, 818, 066,523 


1 Less Sinking Funds. 2See note to Table 21. 


21.—_Funded Debt Payable in London, New York and Canada, together with Teme 
porary Loans, as at Mar. 31, 1925. 


Annual 
Description. Amount. SN Date of Maturity. 
thereon. 
$ $ 
PAYABLE IN LoNDON. 

a 1940-60) wane teeiecsoncistaeniserek: 93,926,667| 3,757,067| October 1, 1960 (on or after Oct. 
1, 1940, on giving 3 months’ 
notice). 

Be SO") (US84 Ae iealaeee tkevoe tetaerate 23, 467, 206 821,352} On giving 6 months’ notice, or 
June 1, 1934. 

ee ee “CP Ryalandverantecensec 15,056,007 526,960} July 1, 1938. 

oy #4 1930-50). ofa Saat eee 137,058,841} 4,797,059] July 1, 1950 (on or after July 1, 
1930, on giving 6 months’ no- 
tice). 

3 co of. 1888... erect eee oleae 8,071,230 242,137| July 1, 1938. 

3 6 s 1892 tae ned omnia eter 18, 250, 000 547,500] July 1, 1938. 

3 a Sw UB04 oe cae coer in ee ree ee 10,950,000 328,500] July 1, 1938. 

ry Pag ae SF” 897 cosas ee 4,888, 186 122,205} October 1, 1947. 

_ Gross’ Totaly cin ccasc spectre 311,668,136) 11,142,780 

Less:Sinking, Bundsisy ee snea see eeeneeee 37, 220, 646 - 


Neti Potalit. 30. c- snces ewan see 274, 447, 490 = 


DOMINION FUNDED DEBT 
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21.—Funded Debt Payable in London, New York and Canada, together with Tem- 


porary Loans, as at Mar. 31, 1925—concluded. 


Description. Amount. 
: $ 
PAYABLE IN NEw YORK. 
5 per cent Bond Loan, 1915-1935............... 874, 000 
5 “ Public Service Loan, IOUG FA ee wes 25,000, 000 
5 st LONGiae aeteetroe 25,000, 000 
Bee + ONG Aon OZ 2=Poe sk on caw seeks ¢ 100, 000, 000 
5} = s ADIOAQ20 rene. cadence 60, 000, 000 
a RmemeOING WN GAY NOLES. ore veecie coe nesabe ns 90, 000, 000 
PU OGAN err eet is merce sie Rakin e secrecace siete a 300,874, 000 
PAYABLE IN CANADA.! 
Province of New Brunswick, 6 per cent Loan 
HORGISOMENT OG: ner name arsia-cte loka sae cts Aa arses 600 
Province of Canada, 5 per cent Loan Deb..... 400 
Dominion Stock, issue A, 6 per | cent eee enc ea 8,000 
A. Sate tc eater 2,200 
ae & B, 34 Le es qcmcaeae 34,500 
€ LORE See ees Oe ais ae 48, 667 
“e Ope ME ee 745,700 
Debenture EOC O LO eee eeinrras erate cp ae re 1,000 
Pi 5 per cent, (School Lands)..| 25,951, oe 
BOSD OLA sks coe oe tee teenies 
War Savings Certificates Pees lnk wade ater 24, ou 
Dominion of Canada Savings Certificates... 642, 702 
War Savings and Thrift Stamps............... 168, 748 
Dominion of Canada War Loan, 1915-25, 5 p.c..| 42,014,500 
1916-31, 5 p.c..| 52,931, 600 
6 Gs 1917-87, 5 p.c..} 90,166,900 
Victory Loan, 1917, 53 per cent, ae 1922...... 286, 650 
due 1927...... 63,437,250 
‘ ss ps due 1937...... 236, 298, 850 
Victory Loan, 1918, 54 per cent, due 1923...... 579, 800 
< ce due 1933...... 446, 663, 800 
Victory Loan, 1919, 5} per cent, ao TOZ4S ocee 2,332,350 
due 1934...... 514,910, 650 
Renewal Loan, 1922, 5} per cent, aue'1927 7... a5: 29,068,400 
due 1932...... 85,395,750 
Refunding Loan, 1923, 5 per | cent, due 1928..... 53,000,000 
due 1943..... 147,000,000 
Refunding Loan, 1924, 44 per cent, due 1944....} 50,000,000 
“ ae (Bake ‘due 1926... 35,000, 000 
Treasury Notes, 1924, 4 per cent, due Nov. 15, 
ND Nene, Fale Rese eRe ee ere tree EE 8,000,000 
Treasury Notes, 1924, 4 per cent, due Nov. 15, 
ASLO terre LE. tice meee nee oe te Cae re ee aie ee 8,000 000 
Treasury Notes, 1924, 4 per cent, due Nov. 15, 
WOU aehie lees tee ose ine oie cao cios wine 8,000,000 
PSTOSS OUR eo, ces cos Ceo Ayewas 1,897,015,160! 
Pe PAS UME INE PANGS ays cock iodsa a neneds accor s hin , 955, 100 
INGDMIOGA Fs oh cack ecccks cece stele aes 1,895,060,0601 
TEMPORARY LOANS. 
Loan of 1917-19, New York, 5 per cent......... 4,000 
Treasury Bills, London, 4 per cent............- 24,333,333 
Debenture Stock, Heer MOE ct een kee ws ex 00, 000 
Temporary Loan, New York, 4 per cent....... 3,659,436 
MAN tent ty ened eo ate ie ste. 28,196,769 


1Excluding small amounts totalling $52,027, which are included in 


Tables 1 and 20. 


Annual 
Interest 
payable 
thereon. 


$ 


43,700 
1,250,000 
1, 250, 000 
5,000,000 
3,300, 000 
3,600, 000 


14, 443,700 


1, 297, 550 


35,349 


2,100,725 
2' 646, 580 
4’ 508,345 


3,489,049 
12,996,437 


24,566,509 


28,155,081 
1,598,762 
4,696,766 
2,650,000 
7,350,000 
2,250,000 
1,400,000 


320,000 
320,000 
320,000 


100,706,224 


Date of Maturity. 


August 1, 1935. 
April 1, 1926. 
April 1, 1931. 
May 1, 1952. 
August 1, 1929. 


September 15, 1925. 


Overdue. 


Various dates. 
“ “ 
“ “ 


July 1, 1925. 
Overdue. 


Overdue. 
Various dates. 
Overdue. 
Dec. 1, 1925. 
Oct. 1, 1931. 
Mar. 1, 1937. 
Overdue. 
Dec. 1, 1927. 
Dec. 1, 1937. 
Overdue. 
Nov. 1, 1933. 
Overdue. 
Nov. 1, 1934. 
Nov. 1, 1927. 
Nov. 1, 1982. 
Oct. 15, 1928. 
Oct. 15, 1943. 
Oct. 15, 1944. 
Oct. 15, 1926. 


Nov. 15, 1925. 
Nov. 15, 1926. 
Nov. 15, 1927. 


August 1, 1919. 
August 13, 1925, 


the figure of funded debt given in 
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FINANCE 


In addition to the direct liabilities of the Government of Canada, there are 
certain indirect liabilities arising out of the guaranteeing of securities for the rail- 


ways, both before and after their acquisition by the public. 


The outstanding 


securities guaranteed as to principal and interest amounted on Mar. 31, 1925, to 
$365,915,762, of which $58,157,951 was held by the Minister of Finance. The 
amount guaranteed as to interest only (Grand Trunk Railway Acquisition Guaran- 
tees) was at the same date $216,207,142. 


The list of securities guaranteed by the Dominion Government was, at Mar. 31, 
1925, as follows:— 


Securities. 


Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest— 


1, 


aoa Oo ~ w 


Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 3 per cent deb. stock 
due 19538, £15008,287-0 Omer ta as etme eee 


2. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 3} per cent deb. stock 


due 1958, .£1,622;586= 10205 Beem «ccc sides te oe 


. Canadian Northern Ont. Ry. Co., 33 per cent deb. 


stock due 1961, £7,350,000 -0 -0................... 


. Canadian Northern Alta. Ry. Co., 34 per cent deb. 


stock due 1960, £647,260- 5-6............-80.000e- 


. Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co., 3 per cent bonds due 


1962," 214; 000} 00010750 rite alert te clare etme eieiatet 


. Canadian Northern Alta. Ry. Co., 34 per cent deb. 


stock due 1962, £7388-501-12- 10..v. tua. cee se nes 


7. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 4 per cent bonds, due 


1934. 0-53. «-cnetays repaints co0 oie onniors soeetals atetars ois 


. Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co., 4 per cent bonds due 


1962; £3 2805000070) erm tastes re) ---latgicts viviisleieters a= 


. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 7 per cent bonds due 


L940. «ao etelewicalele saevarhete cictte tenes ctee hic romien tka cette 


. Grand Trunk Ry. Co., 7 per cent bonds due 1940..... 
. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 64 per cent bonds due 


. Grand Trunk Ry. Co., 6 per cent bonds due 1936..... 
. Canadian National Ry. Co., 5 per cent serial equip- 


ment bonds,:1928-3S see see eee ee 


. Canadian National Ry. Co. 5 per cent bonds due 1954 
. Canadian National Ry. Co. 4 per cent notes due 1927 
. Canadian National Ry. Co. 43 per cent bonds due 1954 
. Canadian National Ry. Co. 43 per cent bonds due 1930 
. Canadian Northern Ry. Co. 43 per cent bonds due 1935 


Guaranteed as to Interest only— 


19. 


Grand Trunk Ry. Acquisition Guarantees— 


Grand Trunk 4 per cent guar. stock, £12,500,000...... 
Grand Trunk 5 per cent perp. deb. stock, £4,270,375. . 
Great Western 5 per cent perp. deb. stock, £2,723,080. 
Grand Trunk 4 per cent perp. deb. stock, £24,624,455. 
faerie re of Can., 4 per cent perp. deb. stock 


Amount 


Authorized. 


9,859,997 
7,896,590 
35,770,000 
3,150,000 
68,040,000 
3,570,000 
45,000,000 
15,940,800 


25,000,000 
25,000,000 


25,000,000 
25,000,000 


22,500,000 
50,000 ,000 
20,000,000 
26,000,000 
18,000 ,000 
17,000,000 


442,227,387 


60 , 833 ,333 
20, 782,492 
13 ,252 ,323 
119,839,014 


1,499,980 


216,207,142 


Amount outstanding 
at March 31, 1925. 


Held by the 
Public. 


9,359 ,997 
7,896,588 
34,229,997 
3,149,999 
34,992,000 
17,060,333 
8,440,848 


24,793,000 
24,743 ,000 


25,000,000 
25,000,000 


20,250,000 
50,000 ,000 
20,000,000 
26,000,000 
18,000,000 
17,000,000 


365,915,762 


60,833 ,333 
20,782,492 
13 ,252 ,323 
119,839,014 


1,499,980 


216,207,142 


Held by the 
Minister of 
Finance. 


1,540,003 
33 048,000 
3,569,996 
12,500,000 
7,499,952 


(“tf 14 


58,157,951 


DOMINION PUBLIC DEBT 


eee 
22.—Public Debt of Canada, July 1, 1867, to Mar. 31, 1925. 


per 
capita. 


Increase or 
decrease of 
debt 
during the 
year.! 


Interest 
paid 


on 
debt. 


Interest 
received 
from 
active 
assets. 


785 


Interest 
paid 


Total Total Net 
debt. assets. debt 
$ $ $ 

93,046,052 17,317,410 75,728,642 

96,896,666 21,139,531 75,757,135 

* 112,361,998 36,502,679 75,859 ,319 
115,993,706 37,783 ,964 78,209,742 
115,492,683 37,786,165 77,706,518 
122,400,179 40,213,107 82,187,072 

129,743 ,432 29,894,970 99,848 462 
141,163,551 32,838,587 | 108,324,964 

151,663 ,402 35,655,024 | 116,008,378 
161,204,688 36,653,174 | 124,551,514 
174,675,835 41,440,526 | 133,235,309 
174,957,269 34,595,199 | 140,362,070 

179 ,483 ,871 36,493 ,684 | 142,990,187 
194,634,441 42,182,852 | 152,451,589 
199,861,537 44,465,757 | 155,395,780 

205 ,3865 , 252 51,703,601 | 153,661,651 
202,159,104 43,692,390 | 158,466,714 

242,482 ,416 60,320,566 | 182,161,850 
264,703,607 68,295,915 | 196,407,692 
273,164,341 50,005,234 | 223,159,107 
273,187,626 45,872,851 | 227,314,775 

284 ,513 ,842 49 ,982 484 | 234,531,358 

287 , 722 ,063 50,192,021 | 237,530,042 
286,112,295 48,579,083 | 237,533,212 

289 ,899 ,230 52,090,199 | 237,809,031 

295 ,333 ,274 54,201,840 | 241,131,434 
300,054,525 58,373,485 | 241,681,040 

808 , 348 , 023 62,164,994 | 246,183,029 
318,048,755 64,973 ,828 | 253,074,927 
325,717,537 67,220,104 | 258,497,433 
332,530,131 70,991,535 | 261,538,596 

338 ,375 ,984 74,419,585 | 263,956,399 
345,160,903 78,887,456 | 266,273,447 
346,206,980 80,713,173 | 265,493,807 

354, 732 ,433 86,252,429 | 268,480,004 
366,358,477 94,529,387 | 271,829,090 
361,344,098 99,737,109 | 261,606,989 
364,962,512 104,094,793 | 260,867,719 
377,678,580 111,454,413 | 266,224,167 
392,269,680 125,226,703 | 267,042,977 

379 ,966 , 826 116,294,966 | 263,671,860 
408,207,158 130,246,298 | 277,960,860 

478, 535,427 151,605,148 | 323,930,279 

470, 663,046 134,394,500 | 336,268,546 
474,941,487 134,899,435 | 340,042,052 

508 ,338 ,592 168,419,131 | 339,919,461 

483 232,555 168,930,930 | 314,301,625 
544,391,369 208,394,519 | 335,996,850 

700,473 ,814 251,097,731 | 449,376,083 

936 , 987,802 321,831,631 | 615,156,171 
1917.....}1,382,003 ,268 502,816,970 | 879,186,298 
1918.....]1,863 ,335,899 671,451,836 5}1,191,884,063 
1919 .|2,676,635,725 |1,102, 104,692 5/1 ,574,531,033 
1020... .. 3,041,529 587 792 ,660 , 963 5/2 ,248 868,624 
R24 4. 3 2,902 482,117 561,603 , 133 5|2 340,878,984 
1922.....}2,902,347,137 480,211,335 5/2422 135,802 
1923.....]2,888, 827,237 435,050,368 5/2,453,776,869 
1924..... 2,819,610,470 401,827,195 5)2,417,783,275 
a 2,818,066 ,523 400 ,628 ,837 5'2,417,437,686 


1The minus sign (—) denotes a decrease. 


2This amount includes $10,199,520, for which land was taken from the Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. 


$ 
22-73 
22-47 
22-23 
22-64 


22-09 
22-76 
27°22 
28-32 
29-84 


31-54 
33-20 
34-41 
34-49 
36-17 


35-82 


185-60 
260-54 


266-36 
270-93 
270-16 
262-04 
258-16 


$ 


28 ,493 
102,184 
2,350 ,423 


—508 , 225 
4,480,554 
17,661,390 
8,476,502 
7,683,414 


8,543 , 136 
8,683,795 
7,126,761 
2,628,117 
9,461,402 


2,944,191 
—1,734,129 
4,805,063 
23 695,136 
14,245,842 


26,751,415 2 
4,155,668 
7,216,583 
2,998 , 684 

3,170 


275,819 
3, 322/403 

549 , 606 
4,501,989 
6,891,898 


5,422,506 
3,041,163 
2,417,803 
2,317,048 
—779 ,640 


2,986,197 
3,349 ,086 
—10,222,1018 
—739 ,2704 
5,356,448 


818,810 
—3,371,117 
14,289 ,000 
45,969,419 
12,338,267 


3,773,506 
—122,591 
--25,617,836 
21,695 ,225 
113,379,233 


165,780,088 
264,030,127 
312,697,765 
382,646,970 
674,337,591 


92,010,360 
81,256,817 
31,641,067 
-35 993,594 

—345 ,589 


$ 


4,501,568 
4,907,014 
5,047,054 


5,165,304 
5,257,231 
5,209,206 
5,724,436 
6,590,790 


6,400,902 
6,797,227 
7,048 , 884 
7,194,734 
7,773,869 


7,594,145 
7,740,804 
7,668,552 
7,700,181 
9,419 ,482 


10,137,009 
9,682 ,929 
9 ,823 ,313 

10,148 ,932 
9,656,841 


9,584,137 
9,763,978 
9,806,888 
10,212,596 
10,466 ,294 


10,502,430 
10,645, 563 
10,516,758 
10,855,112 
10,699 ,645 


10,807,955 
10,975,935 
11,068,139 
11,128,637 
10,630,115 


10,814,697 

6,712,771 
10,973,597 
11,604,584 
13,098,161 


12,535,851 
12,259,397 
12,605 ,882 
12,893 ,505 
15,736,743 


21,421,585 
35,802 567 
47 ,845 585 
77,431,432 
107,527,089 


139,551,520 
135,247,849 
137,892,735 
136,237,872 
134,789,604 


$ 


126 ,420 
313,021 
383 ,956 


554,384 
488 ,042 
396,404 
610,863 
840,887 


798,906 
717,684 
605,774 
592,500 
834,793 


751,513 
914,009 
1,001,193 
986 , 698 
1,997,036 


2,299,079 
990,887 
932,025 

1,305 ,392 

1,082,271 


1,077,228 
1,086 ,420 
1,150,167 
1,217,809 
1,336,047 


1,370,001 
1,443 004 
1,513,455 
1,590,448 
1,683,051 


1,784 ,834 
1,892,224 
2,020,953 


2,236,256 


2,105,031 


2,140,312 
1,235,746 
1,925,569 
2,256,643 
2,807,465 


1,668,773 
1,281,317 
1,430,511 
1,964,541 
2,980,247 


3,358,210 
3,094,012 
4,466,724 
7,421,002 
17,086 ,981 


24,815 , 246 
21,961,513 
16,465,303 
11,916,479 
11,332 ,328 


Pee & 
Cw 
oo 


Ph ek et et 
> ° 
bo 


This amount included $3,305,450, caused by the settlement of accounts with Ontario and Quebec. 


4This amount takes into account $5,397,503, allowed to Ontario and Quebec, under 47 Vict., c. 6. 


5Active assets only. 
5854—50 


69 months. 
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2.—Provincial Public Finance. 


Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under section 118 of 
the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Vict., c. 3) and the British North 
America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, ec. 11), of having a considerable assured income 
in subsidies from the Dominion treasury. Details of these payments are given for 
recent years in Tables 16 and 17 of this section. In addition, through their reten- 
tion of ownership of their lands, minerals and other natural resources, the provinces 
which, by the voluntary action of their previously existing governments, entered 
Confederation, raise considerable revenues through land sales, sales of timber, 
mining royalties, leases of water-powers, etc., while the Prairie Provinces receive 
from the Dominion specia! grants in lieu of land revenues. Further, under section 
92 of the British North America Act, Provincial Legislatures are given authority 
to impose direct taxation within the province for provincial purposes and to borrow 
money on the sole credit of the province. 


While the laisser faire school of political thought was predominant throughout 
the country, provincial receipts and expenditures were generally very moderate, as 
may be seen both for individual provinces and for the provinces collectively, from 
Table 23. From the commencement of the twentieth century, however, the Canad- 
ian public, more especially in Ontario and the West, began to demand increased 
services from the government, particularly in respect of education, sanitation, 
and public ownership and operation of public utilities. The performance of these 
functions necessitated increased revenues, which had in the main to be raised by 
taxation. Among the chief methods of taxation to be employed has been the 
taxation of corporations and estates, succession duties showing a considerably 
increased yield even within the comparatively short period of nine years from 
1916 to 1924 covered by the statements compiled by the Finance Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics,! and published as Tables 25 and 27. Prominent among 
the objects of increased expenditure in this same period are education, public build- 
ings, public works and enterprises, and charities, hospitals and corrections. The 
fact that provincial government is cheaper per head in the laisser faire eastern 
provinces is evident from Table 24, which gives the per capita ordinary revenue 
and expenditure for various provincial fiscal years from 1881 to 1924. This, how- 
ever, is not to be taken as evidence that the larger services rendered to the public 
in the western provinces are not worth what is being paid for them. 


For the half-century subsequent to Confederation, the provincial accounts, 
published by each government according to its own system of accounting, were 


'The succession duties collected by the provinces in 1924 amounted in the aggregate to $9,365,515, as 
compared with $1,020,072 as recently as 1901, or a 9-fold increase in 20 years. The aggregate revenue 
raised by taxation of corporations, ete., increased from $7,217,548 in 1916 to $23,806,015 in 1924. For the 
details for the years 1916 to 1919, see pp. 680 and 684 of the 1921 Year Book. 
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quite incomparable as among the provinces, a fact much regretted by students 
of provincial public finance. Upon the creation of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in 1918, its Finance Branch undertook the work of placing the various provincial 
public accounts on a comparable basis, correlating, for example, the revenues 
derived from succession duties, taxation of corporations, sales of public lands, 
royalties on forest, mineral and fisheries products, as well as the expenditures on 
such services as agriculture, civil government, education and public works. As 
the result of the Bureau’s exhaustive analysis of the provincial public accounts, a 
summary statement of the ordinary receipts and expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments appeared for the first time in the 1919 Year Book. In the present 
issue an analysis is given of the provincial public accounts for the five fiscal years 
ended from 1920 to 1924. In it the various items of receipts and expenditures have 
been classified under appropriate headings, and a uniform terminology has been 
adopted. The result is given in Tables 25 and 26, which present summary state- 
ments of the ordinary receipts and expenditures of all the Provincial Governments 
for each of the five provincial fiscal years from 1920 to 1924. From these statements 
it is possible to ascertain the amounts received and expended in each year under 
the respective headings for each province, while Table 27 supplies the same informa- 
ion for the provinces collectively. Similar figures for years prior to 1920 will be 
found on pp. 680-685 of the 1921 Year Book. 


In the use of these tables it should be borne in mind that the fiscal years in 
the different provinces do not coincide. In Prince Edward Island and Alberta, the 
fiscal year ends Dec. 31, in Nova Scotia Sept. 30, in New Brunswick and Ontario 
Oct. 31, in Quebec June 30, in Manitoba Aug. 312, in Saskatchewan April 30 and in 
British Columbia Mar. 31. 


The total ordinary revenue of the nine provinces for their latest fiscal years 
for which final data are available, ended 1924, was $127,896,047, as compared with 
$117,738,244 in 1923, $116,156,699 in 1922, $102,030,458 in 1921, and $92,653,02% 
in 1920. The total ordinary expenditure in 1924 was $135,159,185, as compared 
with $132,671,095 in 1923, $112,874,954 in 1922, $102,569,515 in 1921 and $88,250,- 
675 in 1920. Thus the total ordinary revenue of the provinces shows an increase 
of 156 p.c. in the short space of 8 years, while the total ordinary expenditure 
shows an increase of 151 p.c. in the same period. The main cause of the increasing 
expenditure has been, of course, the rapid rise during the period in the prices of 
commodities and labour required for the public service, while the extension of the 
functions of government has also been a considerable factor.! 


1A report giving details of the finances of Provincial Governments for 1923 and 1924 will shortly be 
published. Copies may be obtained on application to the Dominion Bureau of Statisties, Ottawa. 


*Changed to Apr. 30 in 1925. 
5851—50} 
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Considering the individual provinces, the largest revenue for 1924 is that of 
Ontario, $41,721,961, Quebec being next with $23,170,733 and British Columbia 
third with $19,124,580. As regards total expenditure for the same year, that of 
Ontario was highest, $48,866,569, Quebec second with $21,567,293 and British 
Columbia third with $20,515,367. In 1924, British Columbia raised the largest 
revenue per head of population, $34.58, while Prince Edward Island had the lowest, 
$8.42. 


The Growth of Provincial Taxation.— Whereas in earlier years the Dominion 
subsidies, together with the revenues arising out of the natural resources of the 
provinces and from fees for specific services rendered to the citizens, nearly sufficed 
to cover the whole expense of government and rendered a resort to taxation for pro- 
vincial purposes practicaliy unnecessary in most of the provinces, the great increase 
in the functions of government since the commencement of the present century 
has put an end to this state of affairs. The aggregate amount of taxation for pro- 
vincia] purposes in the fiscal years prior to 1916 is unfortunately not available, but 
since that time provincial taxation has increased, according to the analyses made 
in the Bureau of Statistics, from $15,718,146 in 1916 to $61,077,354 in 1924. This 
figure of total taxation is obtained by adding the totals under the items “succession 
duties,” “taxation of corporations, etc.’”’ and “licenses and permits” in Table 27. 
See p. 684 of the 1921 Year Book for the years from 1916 to 1919. 


Provincial Assets and Liabilities.—The asset and liability statements of 
the provinces vary so greatly in their content that until recently no attempt has 
been made to publish any collective statement. In some instances natural resources, 
such as timber, mining, agricultural and school lands unsold, are shown as assets, 
while in others no account is taken of these. In other cases, provincial government 
buildings with lands connected therewith, also roads, bridges and public improve- 
ments are considered as assets, while other provinces do not include them in their 
published statements. With a view to presenting the principal items which make 
up provincial assets and liabilities, the following co-ordinated table (Table 28) has 
been compiled, in consultation with the various provincial Audit Departments. 
Other miscellaneous assets of the provinces are briefly enumerated. Indirect liabili- 
ties, which are separately given, consist mainly, as shown by the footnotes, of guar- 
antees of bonds and debentures. Generally speaking, both the assets and the 
liabilities of the provinces in which public ownership of public utilities exists, are 
proportionately larger than is the case in the other provinces. 
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23.—Statement showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1869-1924. 
880-905 
E 
a peed Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. Quebec. 
Years. 
; Expendi- Expendi- ] Expendi- Expendi 
Receipts.| ture.2 | Receipts. ture. Receipts. ture. Receipts. ture 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $. 

1869-72 (total 4 yr.)/1,372,064 |1,569,447 2,360,891 |2,295,304 |1,939,397 1,978,949 | 6,638,866] 6,072,289 
ARS cote ces oislt doers 484,9791) 401,6621] 600,196 608,919 568,550 | 540,486 | 1,795,749 1,707,356 
403 ,013 442,767 686 , 826 676,111 591,465 589,794 | 1,983,603] 1,908,283 

306,597 395 ,277 616,350 714,803 608 ,099 679,814 | 2,036,869] 2,060,779 

524,144 353 , 226 589 ,637 653 ,874 634,850 587,330 | 2,329,868] 2,283,025 

326 , 274 331,632 562,800 588 , 942 618,113 650,233 | 2,397,383] 2,471,553 

312,684 334,133 645 , 294 688 ,003 584,977 640,815 | 2,018,482) 2,577,171 

288 ,062 313,845 894,205 503,051 526,685 616,132 | 2,201,215] 2,715 ,54¢ 

269,603 257,309 541,318 506,253 675,285 609,671 | 2,342,412) 2,830,023 

275,380 261,276 476,445 494 582 607,445 598,844 | 3,191,779] 3,566,612 

233,465 257 ,228 537 ,667 569,119 643 ,710 614,236 | 3,419,371 3,628, 229 

228,169 270,477 563 ,864 541,099 822,889} 943,8243) 2,755,707] 3, 096, 943 
280,271 279,545 586,561 572,768 650,4664) 633,658 | 2,823 565 3,124,620 
248 ,222 266,318 613 ,026 620,700 617,570 584,473 | 2,926,148] 2,936,734 

233 ,978 304 ,467 633,145 656 ,348 634,574 623,593 | 2,949,562) 3,032,607 

241,736 288,052 656 ,639 664, 103 665,819 667,647 | 2,965,567 3,288,798 
254,209 279 ,939 712,951 668 ,400 664,880 640,806 | 2,738,768 3,365,032 

234,635 263 ,605 668 , 774 713,941 651,031 637,081 | 3,628,544! 3,543,619 

224 , 882 305,799 664 938 710,497 646,079 651,735 | 3,537,407] 3,894,413 
274,047 304,486 661,541 692,538 612,762 680,813 | 3,457,144] 4,095,520 
MEU Dee tec deca rnc,s 245,652 259,012 769 ,976 822 ,462 652,669 676,483 | 3,458,404] 4,446 640 
i Oe es ee ee ae 217,473 294,201 682,5675) 642,3855| 730,877 711,673 | 4,373,363] 3,907,445 
DBD oie canes < 282 ,468 280,596 888,213 862,842 619,2988) 661,521] 4,258,728) 4,267,946 
BRON crea eihae ton ci 277,314 310,177 835,455 831,230 687 ,437 684,635 | 4,221,687! 4,189,985 
SRO eacev aces tenes 273,496 287,631 841,160 853 , 893 698 ,437 701,452 | 4,327,910] 4,099,707 
TD Tiss dhe ate ors ca leet 272,550 310,752 832,240 853 ,699 745 ,203 727,187 | 3,877,466 4,892, 282 
ES oens Sic vetoes 276,183 501,700 855,960 849 330 708 , 809 727,050 | 4,176,140) 4,415,370 
TOUR vc sits ce pe 282 678 276,789 876 ,828 852,379 764,439 749,644 | 4,223,579] 4,201,023 
BOO Econ creeds tats 282,056 308,494 {1,014,123 937,261 758,989 794,477 | 4,451,578] 4,433,386 
TC beg A Re ie eae 309 ,445 315,326 {1,090,230 |1,088,927 |1,031,267 910,346 | 4,563, 432 4,516,554 
ut pee eae es ee 324,670 324,185 11,140,217 |1,087,403 826,066 845,637 | 4,515,170! 4,490 677 
PODS eee oo ante 318,766 327,662 {1,243,581 {1,177,331 801,410 816,295 | 4,699,773] 4,596,061 
MOUs: pace wconisidae ¢ 307,730 356,120 {1,194,756 |1,161,456 890,653 885,457 | 4,880,687] 4,795,469 
FEODE, Moise ds Veins 313,445 334,734 11,324,531 |1,303,708 865 , 637 874,420 | 5,039,001) 4,989,9u 
AGEN reget fee eacawn.o. 258,2357| 264,1357/1,391,629 {1,375,588 887 , 202 879,066 | 5,340,167| 5,179 817 
346,081 |1,438,167 |1,539,169 969 ,939 960,093 | 5,270,595] 4,767,070 

377,603 |1,783,467 |1,624,760 |1,086,738 |1,042,196 | 6,016,616} 4,980,919 

366,938 |1,632,979 |1,653,508 |1,259,827 |1,255,382 | 6,082,187 5,539 .8Re 

382,891 |1,592,363 |1,725,914 |1,324,440 |1,317,876 | 6,571,944] 5 627 758 

398,490 {1,625,653 |1,790,778 |1,347,077 |1,403,547 | 7,032,745] 6 424,900 

527 ,2208/1,870,056 |1,832,075 |1,417,722 |1,409,049 | 8,070,109 7,386, 68: 

450,112 |1,920,565 |1,949,784 |1,459,000 |1,446,963 | 8,382,737 7,953, 485 

445,396 |1,885,458 |2,098,893 |1,505,229 |1,493,774 | 9,000,377 8,624,368 

510,345 |1,953,302 |2,073,672 |1,634,079 |1,626,634 | 9,597,926 8,710,516 

453,151 |2,165,338 |2,152,773 |1,580,419 {1,568,340 | 9,647,984! 9,436,687 

487,113 |2,118,620 |2,344,009 |1,572,814 |2,166,904 |10,441,114] 9,907,672 

484,416 |2,332,634 |2,573,797 |2,357,909 |2,399,062 |13,806, 392/11, 671,830 

TL) eee RE a 501,915 655,409 |3,280,313 |3,280,282 |2,182,420 |2,595,937 |12,666,352/12,371.131 
Lp? as See 740,973 660,774 |3,801,016 |3,916,848 |3,100,892 |2,969,323 |14,472, 651/13,520, 740 
iso (a= ae 769,719 694,042 |4,586,840 |4,678,146 |2,892,905 |3,432,512 |15,914, 521/14, 624, 088 
pantie 748, 888 687,241 |4,791,208 |4,791,998 |3, 226,727 |2,985,877 |21,609,396 16,575,977 
ON 654,303 | 790,046 |5,317,335 |5,229,178 |3,479,733 |3, 648,273 |21,634.642119.930.276 
| pep eg 738,431 | 715,882 |5,461,383 {5,579,525 |3, 725,286 |3,835,522 |23,170.733|21 567 203 
1 ly. Includes expenditure on capital account, except for 1900-1904. %14 months. 4Con- 
tains eb Eoe tones of tenniotee Peadien floating debt. ‘For 9 months ended September 30. 10 months. 


7™Nine months only, owing to change of fiscal year. 


8}ifteen months, owing to change of fiscal year. 
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93,_Statement showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1869-1924—con. 


Ontario. Manitoba. Saskatchewan. 


Years. 


Receipts. | Expenditure. Receipts. | Expenditure. Receipts. Expenditure. 


——— 


z $ $ 3 $ $ $ 


1869-72 (total 4 
YTS) ae tenets ate 11,532,880 8,277,724 = = - - 
ISTS! oie eaters 3,141,298 3,099 , 634 - 138,658 - = 
US (45 =< to,0 eretterete 3,446,348 3,883,702 24,6117 61,1777 - te 
S78 cst racers 3,156,606 3,617,522 74,534 133 ,3°0 - = 
NSU Gccyeie eeheneean 2,589 ,035 3,152,365 150,0108 145, 2488 - © 
AST sete serge a 2,502,449 3,131,998 99,608 92,958 - = 
TS 7S striate 2,284,656 2,914,864 98 , 864 107,926 - = 
De ee. cprrety <catey stores 2,287,951 2,954,712 135,311 151,086 = = 
TS80 se teat. ctepsie ote 2,584,152 2,531,166 118,867 185,109 - = 
TSS cow vekitenin 2,788,747 2,592,800 121,867 226,808 = - 
2 2,931,825 255,208 232,189 = - 
2 2,900,035 376,863 386,071 = - 
3,207,890 302,962 501,710 = - 
3 3,0.0,139 150, 7287 229 2787 = - 
3 2,181,450 485 ,326 484,002 - = 
3 3,454,372 506,890 520,190 = - 
3 3,544,835 841,8948 758 , 1398 = - 
t 4,578,982 583,795 588 ,467 = - 
3,907,428 585,709 708,302 = - 
4,158,460 590,484 664 ,432 - = 
4,068,257 605,288 832,890 = - 
3,907,145 | 633,116 798 ,188 = - 
3,839 ,339 613 ,094 699,319 = - 
3 3,758,595 703,172 704,946 = - 
3 3,703,380 665 , 353 763,158 - - 
4 3,767,676 683 , 706 780,109 = = 
3 3,864,971 936 , 604 837 , 888 = - 
4 3,717,404 776 , 234 972,462 = ~ 
190G 6 cron, crexeraio as 4,192,940 4,003 ,729 905 ,331 1,085,405 - - 
TOONS steto:<aiajsr ye 4,466,044 4,038 ,834 1,008 ,653 988,251 = - 
TOO ore atere ersten oe 4,291,083 4,345,004 1,443,256 1,248,128 = - 
aK Bsa Se ORAS 5,466,653 4,888,983 1,352,218 1,262,292 = — 
1904. oca'sis:ctereymyeszre 6,128,358 5,267,453 1,486,667 1,271,733 = - 
6,016,176 5,396,017 1,860,900 1,398,431 §18 4321 118,602! 
7,149,478 6,720,179 2,089 ,652 1,572,691 1,441, 2582 1,364,3522 
8,320,419 7,714,246 2,118,784 1,824,381 - - 


8,602,903 8,557,065 2,891,582 2,534,794 1,844,3714 2,091,613 
7,477,921 7,545,040 3,376,893 2,752,774 2,199, 9844 2,654, 6904 


8,891,005 8,887,520 3,847,322 3,234,941 2,514,6984 2,220,866 4 
9,370,834 9,916,934 4,454,190 4,002,826 2,699,603 4 2,575,1454 


10,042,001 10 , 287,992 7,046,675 4,339,540 4,385,8314 4,255,8504 

11,183,302 10,868,026 5,788,070 5,314,849 4,668,754 4 4,656,8004 

11,121,382 11,819,311 5,512,163 5,638,659 6 ,372,5405 5,823 , 9805 
HEN sac sben eae 12,975,732 12,704,362 5,472,955 6,026,596 5,024 ,9366 5,368 , 649 6 
BOUG Soret aclaveseiotae 13,841,339 12,706,333 5,897,807 6,147,780 4,801,064° 5,258, 7565 
ADT Vewsrs otetetctetel sete 18,269,597 16,518,223 6,292,986 6,860,355 5,631,910 5,553,965 
DONS Oeirete ie eietet lols 19,270,122 17,460,404 6,723,013 7,307,727 7,797,153 6,828 5966 
LOO vets atejoioyarelei abs 20,692,166% | 21,464,575 8,613,364 8,497,942 8,333 , 7596 8,125,203 
1920 ak clejomventerets 25,981,517% | 25,880,843 9,870,710 10 ,602 ,955 9 ,903 ,885 6 8,707,833 
UDA ss AAG Hide 30,411,396% | 28,579,688 9 ,358 ,956 10,063 ,139 11,789,920 12,151,665 
i WE Be Se SEI 568 39,725,370% | 37,458,3959 7,940,457 8,381,667 11,801,894 13,322,120 
1928 Parelarieletsiale 9 34,818,7293 | 49,305,439 10,078,730 10,616 ,567 12,576,763 12,886 ,544 
LOA rates cielo reletoe eke 41,721,961% | 48,866,569 10,926,634 10,455, 187 12,520,411 12,449,150 


ee Cee oe ee, ee ee ee ee ee SS ee a ee 

1Four months only. Province created Sept. 1, 1905. 2Fourteen months ended Feb. 28, 1907. 
Includes capital revenue for lands, which cannot be separated. 4T'welve months ended Feb. 28. 5Four- 
teen months ended April 30. 8TI'welve months ended April 30. 7Six months. 8Highteea months. 
Includes capital expenditure which cannot be separated. 
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23.—Statement showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1869=1924—con. 


Alberta. British Columbia. Total for all Provinces. 
Years. ee 
Receipts. | Expenditure. Receipts. | Expenditure. Receipts. | Expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

ate " s = 519,0361 529,7751 | 24,363,134 | 20,723 488 
Ig TR ote eRe - - 370,150 372,169 6,960,922 6,868,884 
oe ee = ~ 372,418 583,360 7,508,284 8,145,194 
a oe = = 351,241 614,659 7,150,296 8,216,244 
Cy eee ae - - 381,120 728,310 7,198,714 7,903,378 
vce eee = - 408 ,348 685 ,046 6,914,975 7,952,362 
1SzS ae ce.) = - 430,786 514,879 6,375,743 7,777,791 
{sinas aes | 3 2 - 213, 0582 186,715? | 6,046,487 | 7,441,090 
ANGIE Goeenee = - 390,908 446,575 6,922,545 7,366,106 
Pale aeohenelen Oe = - 397,035 378,779 7,858,698 8,119,701 
ian hs = - 405,583 474,428 | 8,375,454 | 8,707,254 
Toh eee pees BO = - 425,808 594,102 7,613,241 8,732,551 
cE gate in A = - 503,174 590,629 7,967,554 8,910,820 
[SB em es <) = - 600,399 655,438 8,162,014 8,333,080 
4990 Gns.25 012: = - 514,720 772,211 8,599,965 8,054,678 
cy eeee) Sere e = ~ 537,335 731,307 9,101,564 9,614,469 
en ee 2 - 598 ,252 788 ,955 9,413,816 10,046, 106 
i | ae eer ~ 698,055 857,545 10,928,865 11,183,210 
ise. = - 835,463 954,021 9,928,737 11,132,195 
Fry pee aaa = - 959,248 1,032,104 10,693,815 11,628,353 
oo) ue pa = - 1,020,002 1,430,920 11,414,913 12,536, 664 
“re ennai a = = 1,019,206 1,431,488 11,748,516 11,692,475 
thea a x - 821,660 1,514,405 10,936,624 12,125,968 
oe Ei ~ 896,025 1,906,924 11,206,390 12,386,492 
| ae = - 989,765 1,614,723 11,286,792 12,023 944 
ae = - 1,383,048 1,569,071 11,934,061 12,900,776 
0B os i -| 1,489,623 2,001,032 12,104,247 12,997,341 
biapenae =. Jy. as ~ 1,531,639 2,156,474 12,558,875 12,926,175 


1Six months of 1871 and for the year 1872. *Six months. 
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23.—Statement showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1869-1924—concluded. 


i 
———_—— 


Years. 


Alberta. 
Receipts. Expenditure. 
$ $ 

635,976}, 2 162,723, 2 
1,425 ,0592 1,485 9142 
2,081 ,8282 2,450,375 2 
2,849 ,6502 2,823 8312 
3,185, 7272 2,650,441 
2,488,4062 4,002,394 
3,309, 1562 3,437,088 
4,100,1132 3,956,562 
5,399,905 5,225,584 
5,255,276 5,401,595 
5,148,590 5,714,032 
5,281,695 6,018,894 
6,260,106 6,752,504 
7,660,762 8,303,808 
9,642,739 9,525,749 
10,919,776 10,423,356 
11,086 ,937 13,109,304 
9,324,890 11,235,192 
10,419,146 10,990,830 
10,506,627 11,174,690 


British Columbia. 
Receipts. | Expenditure. 
$ $ 
1,544,108 1,831,205 
1,605,920 | 2,287,821 
1,807,925 2,537,373 
2,044,630 3,393, 182 
2,638,260 | 2,862,794 
2,920,462 2,302,418 
3,044,442 2,328,126 
4,444,594 2,849 ,480 
5,979,055 3,686,350 
4,664,5013 | 3,749,1718 
8,874,742 6,382,993 
10,492,892 8,194,803 
10,745,709 | 11,189,024 
12,510,215 | 15,412,322 
10,479,259 | 15,762,912 
7,974,496 | 11,942,667 
6,291,694 | 10,083,505 
6,906,784 9,531,740 
8,882,845 9,023,269 
10,931,279 9,887,745 
13,861,603 | 11,568,003 
15,219,264 | 15,236,931 
16,987,869 | 17,436,487 
18,758,864 | 19,273,9424 
19,124,580 | 20,515,3674 


Total for all Provinces. 


Receipts. 


$ 
13,149,125 
14,074,991 
14,348,387 
15,927,031 
17,527,111 


19,594,560 
23 027,122 
24,994,805 
31,420,983 
30,205,393 


36,480,071 
40,706,948 
48,163,781 
51,819,101 
51,657,239 


50,247,746 
50,015,795 
57,989,984 
69 ,345 305 
76,844,307 


92,653,023 
102,030,458 
116,156,699 
117,738,244 
127,896 ,047 


Expenditure. 


$ 
13 393 ,957 
14,146,059 
14,878,407 
16,461,806 
16,600,482 


16,880,959 
21,169,868 
22,450,895 
27,719,131 
28,167,824 


33,783,150 
38,144,511 
45,183,992 
53,278,425 
57,108,888 


54,677,473 
53,826,219 
60,122,485 
66,052,909 
76,403 1973 


88,250,675 
102,569,515 
112,874,954 
132,671,095 
135,159,185 


_.1Four months only. Province created Sept. 1, 1905. 


expenditure which cannot be separated. 
Sinking Funds taken from Capital Expenditure (Expenditure out of Income). 


3Nine months only, owing to change in fiscal year. 


2Includes small sums of capital revenue and 


‘Includes 
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Se 
24.—Ordinary Receipts and Expenditures of Provincial Governments per head of 


Population for their respective fiscal years ended in the census years, 1881-1911, 
and in each year from 1916 to 1924. 


Nore.—As this table is based upon Table 23, those using it should refer to that table for totals and 
for explanatory notes. 


(A) ORDINARY RECEIPTS. 


New 


Years. . ear Aedcad Jaecg Quebec. |Ontario. rae Spee Alberta = Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
BORT Rae he eso 2.53 1.08 1.90 2.35 1.45 1.96 - - 8.03 1.82 
18251) Ieee ge 2.50 1.47 1.91 2.32 1.96 3.88 - - 9.77 2.21 
100T SS aseyeress 2. 3.00 2.37 3.12 2.77 2.05 3.95 - - 8.99 2.62 
UW ISS eee 4.00 3.30 3.83 3.50 3.71 9.65 5.48 8.84 | 26.73 5.65 
1 eS A 5.59 4.27 4.28 4.43 5.08 | 10.65 7.41 | 10.64] 13.76 6.23 
D(a Oe 5.49 4.16 4.22 4.72 6:61 |) 11.14 8.42 | 12.17] 14.68 7.10 
ROIS eee cores 5.72 4.55 6.27 6.14 6.87 | 11.68] 11.28} 14.38] 18.36 8.34 
IBID reine tens: 5.61 6.35 5.74 5.54 7.27 | 14.67 | 11.69] 17.50] 21.99 9.08 
je SB es Bare 8.32 7.31 8.08 6.23 8.99 | 16.49 | 13.47] 19.17} 27.14 10.75 
BOD ie. wet sae fetta 8.69 8.76 7.46 6.74 | 10.387] 15.84] 15.56] 18.84] 29.01 11.63 
PO xis Saabs hme « 9.47 9.09 8.24 9.01 13.35 12.66 | 15.17] 15.41] 31.76 12.96 
DUR we totidn.< osteo 7.43 | 10.03 8.80 8.87 | 11.53 | 15.81] 15.78 | 16.78 | 34.48 12.98 
pho Sis | Ren aoe 8-42 | 10.23 9.33 9.34 | 13.63 | 16.89 | 15.36] 16.49] 34.58 13.88 
(B) ORDINARY EXPENDITURES. 

oS a 2.40/ 1.12| 1.87| 2.63] 1.35] 3.64 Ss -| 7.66] 1.88 
Tee a 2.7| 1.54] 2.12] 2.75] 1.97| 4.36 a -4 10.51 | 9.41 
ee 3.05| 2.37] 2.75| 2.74| 1.85| 3.87 > -| 12.80] 2.68 
dattts Pets, 4.25| 3.64| 3.99| 3.20] 3.92] 8.68] 5.23| 9.18] 20.87] 5.29 
Hey Een 4.98| 4.25| 4.25] 4.33] 4.67] 11.10] 8.12] 12.12] 22.05] 6.71 
ee eee 5.39 | 4.60; 5.82| 4.48] 5.97| 12.15] 8.30] 13.12] 20.26] 7.36 
Sea be 5.39| 5.02| 6.38| 5.19] 6.23] 12.69] 9.88| 15.59] 18.65] 7.94 
“a ae 733| 6.35] 6.83] 5.41| 7.54] 14.48| 11.30] 17.28] 19.89] 9.03 
eR ee 7.42| 7.53| 7.73] 5.82] 8.96] 17.72| 11.85] 18.30] 22.65] 10.24 
Re 88) 5s.. 7.83| 8.93] 8.85] 6.19] 9.74] 16.49| 16.04] 22.28] 29.05] 11.69 
oe Os 7.77} 9.08} 7.62) 6.91| 12.59] 13.37] 17.12] 18.57] 32.58] 12.60 
ae g.98| 9.87] 9.22] 8.17| 16.83] 16.65] 16.17] 17.70] 35.43] 14.63 
SS eS | 8.16] 10.46] 9.60] 8.69] 15.96] 16.16] 15.27] 17.54] 37.10] 14.67 
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25.—Classified Summary Statement of Ordinary Receipts of Provincial 


Piincedidwardaeuindl 


Sources of Receipts. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
| $ $ $ $ $ 
Subsidies and other Receipts from Dominion Gov- 

OENMIONG soso vasers 47 15.0 ce sve se ener Coc eae ae eee 372, 182 372, 182 372, 182 372, 182 372,182 
Azrieulture ) circa acs sree + De eevee cere ae nee ote §63 1,943 22,062 4,367 5,987 
TUG AS she ssssqsevstors asia. wo tevastere oi ere renee eR atbe ene Sees eee 1,014 190 206 255 744 
Minés and) Mining... «..:.2cc,st-rees seeeiede atea tore tay ey orclen emer - - = - - 
Woods Forests and, Dimbersn.asee ent ietoen = = = = os 
Gamerand. Misheries. +... dace ce cltor hee areata = - = - 15 
Fines, Penalties and Forfeitures...................- 95 23 326 53 127 
PGES :2)- sieved le dates beers Cars oe eee arate Rome ens aC Eee 13,103 13, 847 14,060 12,244 11,421 
Taxation— 

Suecession: Duties... h.cneue seen en aioe 7,936 10,568 20,592 9,166 6,088 

Taxation of Corporations, etc.............0...0.5- 245,573 285, 825 230,980 177, 760 226, 162 

Lieensesiand Permits )o-% os ncn aes cient asia 86, 024 74,290 76,718 67,426} 101,745 
Hducation. 3. 0oh0 ccd eater ae ee ee Oe eee eek = - - - - 
Charities, Hospitals and Corrections............... 10,178 7, (47 9,170 9,168 10,384 
Interest. fo. Gaiddimc cud acpnese tee ee eee na - - - - = 
Refunds'and Repayments....o.0.cs6s. 00. sel ss yelei- 28 2,544 141 68 92 
Miscellaneous, .kcpitsc/cisthavours eaten ee ney AM ieee 4,177 590 2,451 1,614 3,484 

Total Ordinary Receipts................... 740,973! 769,719! 748,888! 654,303! 738,431 
Quebec. 
Sources of Receipts. 
1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
: -) $ $ $ $ $ 
Subsidies and other Receipts from Dominion Gov- 

ernment 2,028,163} 2,028,241} 2,315,081] 2,316,086) 2,315,643 
Agriculture 24,875 28, 160 27,240 25,975 46 
Lands 425, 468 183,585 132,076 112,948 105, 964 
Mines and Mining 378,480] 642,285} 205,707| 254,655} 202,751 
Woods, Forests and Timber 2,610,324] 3,039,764] 2,693,717| 3,151,312] 3,786,292 
Game and Fisheries 291,719 299,397 336,965 392,124 339,484 
Fines, Penalties and Forfeitures 57,154 122,861 105,369 75,498 69, 168 
Fees........ etait 9f Groeten Hecate 1,062,503} 1,170,764] 1,157,636] 1,240,266] 1,585,670 
Taxation— ; 

Succession Duties...c pee eee bee were 1,786,931] 2,100,456] 3,005,293] 2,620,337] 2,977,851 

Taxation of Corporations, etc...............2+005: 1,854,528] 1,818,369) 2,180,755] 2,413,444] 2,594, 869 

Ricenses.and Permits <p eccm casein seen encn ee 2,694,242) 2,590,695] 6,275,337] 6,753,327] 6,415,535 
PCUCA TION « sj. 2if..c0k ahh ve ee ee ee Ne ee = - - - - 
Charities, Hospitals and Corrections............... 450,047| 509,506) 862,333] 769,597! 853,378 
Enberestier.. vey cee ee en eee 146,249) 221,470 199,164) 316,469} 429,506 
Refimdsiand Repaymentseaareasecees see eee 172,514] 222,766} 147,136 75,378] 142,642 
Miscellaneous). <aisen cee cke cece ean 489,454] 936,202] 965,587] 1,117,225) 1,381,934 

Total Ordinary Receipts................... 14, 472, 651115, 914, 521121, 669, 396121, 634, 642123170, 733 
Saskatchewan. 
Sources of Receipts - 
1920. 1921. 1922. 1928. 1924. 
$ $ $ $ 
Subsidies and other Receipts from Dominion Gov- 

OLNMeNt 2. aos ioiois die) eisai eines eis here aie teins 2,654,840} 3,088,646} 2,956,164) 2,767,836] 2,961,114 
Agriculture ticsos.ns cera cos ee ae 37, 203 29,029 49,989 18,581 15,048 
ands s.cdies ate cab eos heen ee ee eee = = - = - 
Mines and. Mining5..4.-e eee ene oe eee = - - - - 
Woods, Forests and ‘Timber.....-.. ss.208-+-eGse-- - - - - - 
Game and! Wisheries...n reassert meer 28,984 32,417 32,885 111, 067 137, 664 
Fines, Penalties and Forfeitures...................- 84,079 125, 224 115,975 130, 632 161,728 
TIES tras taeniaacciemetee eee MRE ner eee 1,071,411} 1,177,591] 1,020,808} 967,693] 896,751 
Taxation— 

UuCCEssIONUDUtiCS ne eecee eect ein 278,970} 331,370} 314,235} 280,985) 489,082 

Taxation of Corporations, etc.................++-- 3,439,915] 3,660,171} 3,793,509) 3,757,346) 3,740,069 

Jacensesiand Permits eee. eee eee 746,049} 1,027,235 808,904) 1,106,710! 1,468,156 
Education...... Pompe sot aoe ar, © Suis Gee Cota bee 28,990 30,584 37, 133 55,135 56,549 
Charities, Hospitals and Corrections................ 84,362 - 70,598 108, 258 118, 842 
Interest: 23. s8.,ad. hate eee ee ee ee: 674,693] 956,589} 1,145,584] 664,481 775, 825 
Refunds'and Repayments...c.....c0 ssc seonen nee 90, 238 334, 659 476,351 608, 569 464, 240 
Miscellancous:s.::2.5%, 85-0 he ween ee eee 684, 151 996,405} 979,759] 1,999,470} 1,235,343 

Total Ordinary Receipts................... 9,903, 885/11, 789, 920111, 801, 894112, 576, 763112, 520, 411 


‘These totals include capital revenue to the amount of $903,422 in 1920, $1,149,919 in 1921, $1,218,059 
in 1922, $708,517 in 1923 and $1,181,038 in 1924, received from the Department of Lands and Forests, and 
not separable into its items. 
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Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1920-19242. 
SSS EEE EES 


Nova Scotia. 


New Brunswick. 


1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. | 1920. | 1921, 1922. 1923. 1924. 
§ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $— 
636,667 636,667; 674,466} 661,866] 661,866] 637,976] 637,976] 681,161! 666,766 666,766 
21,907] 18,255] 16,751] 13,676] 12,685] 2399/2401 2/902 1,078 3,197 
52,878] 42,958] 41/341 —-20,481| 21806 561| 3,886 3, 680 2) 755 2" 069 
690,518] 635,577} 548,318) 729,469| 747,597 34,062) 34,932/ 45/069] 58/6831 40" 639 
- | : = = = |1,385,420] 973,067] 646,455} 891/512] 1, 121914 
4,843 8,466} 34,514) 26,575] 26,374] ' 82/135] 93,154] 95/187] 88,841] ” 97°913 
6.729 3,081 3,236 4,644/ 11,337| 75,753} 89,787] 57,1621 46.586| 51°612 
199,783] 162,182} » 228,553/ 226,696] 282/516] 78,496] 84,219] 76.549| 73/935] 73474 
195,600] 158,972} 120,740] 222,679] 135,846) 90,610 151,326] 241,753| 152,609/ 163,124 
349,210] 572,818] 623,440/ 614,619} 777,950] 266,536] 282/334] 497/744| 420'451| 980° 444 
449,076 627,254] 838,768] 1,124,592/ 1,035,705 290,517| 363,275] 664/243] 842'856| — 955°030 
105,754] 159,424} 117,861] 144,196) 143,374) 25,891] 57,374| 547082 76,8791 72’ 044 
505,124] 447,854) 494,283 496,452) 518,326] 81,656] 82/825) 1187335| 111'882| 1587436 
209,866] 160,522} 336,209} 296,465] 363,369} 23,564] 10,077| 22,775 15/3591 11540 
274 832 1,336 5, 650 6,503 770 735 520 160 = 
372,787| 951,978] 711,392) 729,275] 716,039 24,546) 25,537| 19,130} 30,0811 27,084 
“3,801,016! 4,586,840] 4,791,203] 5,317,335| 5,461,383 '3, 100,89212,892, 9051 3,226,727| 3,479, 7331 3,725,286 
i ee eee of “a. = = 4 4.05.5 Se te LLL 
Ontario. Manitoba. 
1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1920. | 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
2,470,160] 2,470,274] 2,839,467] 2,716,191] 2,716, 198/2,002, 169|1,821,379| 1,656,907] 1,776,166] 1,798,879 
65,771| | 87,934| | 89,836] |123'847| °184'926| 6,234 8.798 31347 5,296 3°141 
148,767} 198,409] 174,884] 194,735] 206,641) 125,305] 91,615} 41692| 50073] 43956 
1,113,545} 499,069] 569,211] 562,209] 593,162 = é e is a 
2'731.549| 3,784,203] 4,198,217| 2,402,091] 4,229'384 2 = s 7m a 
791,537| 836,156] 731,096] 592,739] 640,758} _53,377| _80,814| 52,619] 93,084] 99,803 
99,748] 125,054] 427,662} 423,853| 529,538] 139,658] 142,508] 167,043| 213/702] 1397563 
1,042,908} 934,857] 1,037,705| 1,087,088] 1,103,538} 584,685] 471,974] 341,328} 461,629 402'365 
4,014,468] 4,821,811] 6,523,245] 3,858,261] 4,175,198] 319,556| 457,563} 168,503} 290,850} 455, 808 
2/666, 198| 2,632,480] 3,319, 753| 2,799, 604| 3,495,525] 991,258|1,315,390| 1,454°761| 2,559,848] 2,910,712 
5,304,830] 6,318, 105| 9,709,566] 9, 137,043|10, 195,425] 770,410| '868,160| 791/062] 1/292" 018] 17756;059 
495,425] '652,683| 551,901] | 648,762| '766,133| 260,953) 286.317/ 190,860| 289.6571 "238311 
1,348, 456] 1,210,656] 1,010,459] 719,520] 1,032,631] 197,773] 2231735] 141,332! 185,385] 191/370 
58,624] 827,540} 886,036] 949,811] 1,294,346] 762, 681|1, 153,580] 890,774] 1,412/378] 1,444’ 809 
214,034] 91,930} 139,994] 229,185] 473,739] 3866] | 16,785] 24’ 648 43141 31349 
3,215,497] 4,920,235] 7,516,338] 8,373, 790|10, 084, 819|3, 652,785|2,420,338| 2,015,581] 1,4447533] 1,438/509 
25,981,517: |30,411,3961139,725,370" |34,818,7291/41,721,9611'9,870,71019,358, 956] 7,940, 457110, 078, 730/10, 926, 63 4 
Alberta. British Columbia. 
1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. | 1920. | 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
Wee sae The tg $ 3 3 $ $ 3 § $ 
261,601] 2,213,609] 2,148,667| 2,263,127] 623,135] 623,135] 709,896] 738,817] 738,817 
ater 700" 723 126,721 2481136] |152,594) 44/116] 45,970 30981] 30,750! 30,001 
ex 3 : a -_| $36,821) 587,835 587, 148 427,907] 358, 683 
| 472,644} 253,495! 200,207] 550,261] 553.37 26,200] 582/194] — 593'979 
2 jg i s i — |2,455,000/3, 280,035] 2,8281589| 3,230,869 3,430,940 
35,462]  68,957| 104,265] 97,475] 130,903] 156,816] '172,712} 212/067} 216/263} '213'280 
179°342| 242°399| 212,604} 201,199} 138,906] 41,870} 75,181 57,723] 55,162] 49°147 
1,094,027] 1,037,173} 952,174] 8091485] 777,638} 700,922} 752/931) 874/690] 6415179| 683/757 
: 123,745] 164,087} 189,808} 374,321] 342,259] 563,573/ 682,919] 772, 712 
2 es 2 107,461 2,541,684| 3,497,010] 3,387,516|6,479,499|5,395,272| 5,791,564| 6,117,469] 6,392,767 
1,404,037] 1.203.446] 1.888,578| 2;069,919| 2,331,822] 721,594/1, 199,023] 2'562/524) 3° 106.544) 31 646,345 
"41.578| | 139,625| 142,476} |103,272| '194,589| 4,993] | 35,561] ' 72/584] ” 50,7621  92°769 
10,255] 60,947 6.973} 43.699] 118,480] 94/350} 100/302) 303/727] 315/869|  340'008 
181/218} 244/143} 181,060] 3035514] 347,203} 738,896] 619,555] 967,151] 1,100,018) 1,164,208 
92/218} 184/634] 2825058| 238,309] 39,004] 19,769] 30,492) 395819] | 52/180] ° 537244 
1,987,058] 2,683.072| 76,299; 240,879} 2341830] 419,240]1,405,628] 859/633] 1,409,953} 563/993 
J0,919, 776111, 086,937! 9,324,890 10, 419, 146110, 506, 627'13,361,603/15,219,264|16, 987, 869/18, 758, 86419, 124, 580 


a ee 
2F or aggregate receipts for all provinces, see Table 27, p. 798. 
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26.—Classified Summary Statement of Ordinary Expenditures of 


i 
SS —————————————_—_ EEE 


Prince Edward Island. 
Items. 
1920. 1921 1922. 1923. 1924, 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Cindi Government ci cescse aetna eee eae 42,677 37,102 33,472 31,471 35,079 
Legislation 31,729 32,546 29,474 36,367 28, 246 
Agriculture 17,621 26, 659 38,181 25,600 29,450 
TD 8ht0 OS js n ss <foce ryarc lorie a tore loleinse Slsteiole: oeieheters etaprs oYere thi celeiavar= - - ~ - - 

* Mines and Mantig: .. asic cets 0.0 csslaetate sists - - - - - 
Forests, Timber and Woods. - - - - - 
Game and) Wisheriese- se -eenees - - - - - 
Legal Administration.................- 34,010 33, 662 36, 130 34,317 32,913 
Health:and) Santtation iy... tans aeclersis cloei sfebsieints 956 786 536 689 493 
Public Buildings, Public Works and Enterprises... 130,078 119, 834 98,813 147,626) 103,154 
Bducationnickistenieteenie hati Soke ora ee ee ae 209,478} 246,401] 273,978] 301,045) 281,795 
12 Wels) ihe: RRR en Pereeens SE Obed HRSG CORAM ORE Bes 121,866] 120,559) 104,364 130,181] 108,586 
Correctional Institwtionsca.sciieiies ceteris ete erelierte totes - - - - - 
Charities ).:2.0Fee ee eee eee eae 4,961 5,349 5,320 6,093 4,797 
Pensions, Gratuities and Reliefs...................- 992 1,408 700 700 350 
Recreations and Amusements.........-.seeeseeeees - - - - - 
Colonization, Immigration and Publicity........... - - - - - 
RRERIIAS shes oie Bans Se SIS oe ee rae eee - - 915 - - 
Interest Payments 4..-aameatete o: dreicte gait ys erro iene oft 56,498 58, 687 59,070 64, 052 69, 240 
Sinking Punds\ ... 5 octvicepie eee aera eke siefets lel sseiene - - - - 10,470 
Miscellaneous Payments. <... . c.c0cn0csiae- cece se - 9,908 11,049 6,288 11,905 11,309 

Total Ordinary Expenditures................ 660,774; 694,042) 687,241) 790,046) 715,882 


i ——T 


Quebec. 
Items. 
1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Civil Government 232ocen et oan cone eee eee 807,733| 878,775] 988,703] 1,149,767) 1,177,183 
Legislation. c\.:s crs cteetetorterela etoeiar rotiarete tere velar teretets 585,600} 591,107} 587,132} 765,124] 620,127 
Avricul tire 53... sea tones ace ciseacnras et 824,200] 971,000) 1,244,321] 1,162,500) 1,496,574 
Lin 3. 6. Se acres os ar srn Sts teerar erat hav everaPeranevams s ehaveMe co aPoiararete iN 326,707| 373,090} 311,109) 458,487] 423,728 
Minés:and) Mining) 2... sels tic'sctevenineieiec cas oteteets 16,500 16,500 16,500 16,500 32,000 
Forests, Cimber ands Woods ceuniieecnsictee tents 272,114 359,900} 501,520} 513,746) 1,119,072 
Game and! Fisheries jia.cgeweacet octane reaelerian 92,500} 120,000 125,000} 146,000} 163,170 
Legal’ Administrations. cscisece sere heen ele eee is 1,775,321] 2,068,457] 2,074,687] 2,086,139} 2,187,956 
Health‘and Sanitation#-7.sen.-ce en ees eee creat 87,185} 117,448] 183,171] 241,370) 249,580 
Public Buildings, Public Works and Enterprises. ...} 3,032,754} 3,047,031} 3,330,296] 5,190,336] 5,205,208 
Biducation. ns tes otacee s.r ee eR ors 1,760,262} 1,802,619] 1,877,021) 2,428,687} 2,814,516 
Hospitals. skein... «eee ade sw ce mera eee seem eee 1,022,446] 1,044,145) 1,036,059] 1,195,140] 1,108, 674 
Correctional Institutions isn... semis cmiere eis siete stones ats 226, 500 258, 271 305,000} — 368,053 386,371 
Charities: 305 BLS. wea lee eee 76,025 77,245 78,770 42,820 35, 635 
Pensions, Gratuities and Reliefs.................-- 95,084 86,946 106, 642 163, 885 138, 550 
Recreations and Amusements.........2..seesses0s 12,181 14,364 10,417 11,936 11,497 
Colonization, Immigration and Publicity........... 71,017 71,300 127,013 146, 800 166,000 
Refunds: ae. Oe ee ates ee es 7,220 16,010 21,677 29,388 34,723 
Interest: Payments i: saccectheiats ane calm eee 1,802,760] 2,170,380] 2,641,479] 2,894,883] 3,246,466 
Sinking Funds.20) fs Joe oe ee oan eee 186,036} 198,156} 505,156} 529,271] 557,480 
Miscellancous Paymentsacce. sarc eles ae atete atte) ols 440,595 341,394 559, 304 394,444 392, 783 


Total Ordinary Expenditures.............. 
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Provincial Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1920-1924. 
eoqonNwewsonm@weqleoooooonaoNTNS$=$mo 


Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. 
| 
1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


215,455 262,195] © 264,257] 268,669] 299,844) 145,720] 146,270] 153,095 161,334] ° 160,929 
142,865) 155,155) 123,399] 120,291] 132,938] 117,936] 96,292 98, 465 97,559 97,969 
46,116 72,733 46,745 46, 621 54,670} 92,912} 66,639 61, 625 69,324 80, 283 


146 71 96 253 329] 10,295} 17,107 9,539 5,318 5, 862 
33, 442 42,129 42,914 43,037 50,022 998 4,524 2,325 2,118 1,407 
3,050 3,050 3,112 2,987 3,050) 123,233] 215,941 85,772) 175,663} 141,003 
1,500 = 2,166 3,582 5,877) 49,654) 31,250 28,790 34, 446 41,541 
36,095 58, 243 71,027 97,016 44,360} 46,407) 53,448 48,313 54,930 47,828 
3,618 3,058 4,128 4,763 4,518 = 15, 085 9,122 11,039 15,244 


1,134,696) 1,123,933] 1,089,965] 1,082,899] 1,396,843} 908,962] 942.644 688,537] 1,058,371] 1,076, 649 
610,870) 776,044) 721,528] 780,823} 791,291] 362,067] 465,522] 450,913 485,180} 525,280 
751,215 847, 568 825,967] 823,541 780,119) 213,717) 210,305] 225,842] 227,425] 296,548 


29,601 30,813 34,277 28,725 30,809] 29,096} 30,583 29,904 21,799 24,558 
9,578 10, 659 10,464 16,427 19,183} 17,873) 11,343 11,085 10,425 44,161 
10,322 11,914 11,541 12,559 11,549 9,287] 15,466 10,373 11,961 11,055 
16,430 19, 651 19,271 20,081 22,121 8,507 7,695 6, 687 4,933 3,350 
15, 894 13, 645 8,359 12,193 3,701 1,060 = = = es 
616,643) 861,564) 1,030,239} 1,327,322] 1,383,616] 679,264] 814,019] 886,750] 954,018] 1,011,865 
103,490} 267,358} 359,489 405, 768} 437,820} 31,080) 78,441 81,965} 137,036} 141,086 
135,822} 118,363} 123,054 131,621 106,865] 121,255} 209,943 96,775} 125,399} 108,904 


3,916,848} 4,678,146} 4,791,998] 5,229,178] 5,579, 525|2,969,323/3,432,512| 2,985,877| 3,648,273 3,835,522 
A a el NI ae Ae a oes ert 


Ontario. Manitoba. 
1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


1,550,665] 1,858,171] 2,093,344] 2,192,565] 2,270,681 479,272] 529,115] 434,367] 509,543| 504,394 
412,798] 455,348] 518,300] 929,791] 470.497] 306.360] 212,646] 315,897] 215.084] 180,687 
741,115] 709,366] 883,902| 1,156,461] 1,287,993] 281,402] 206,017| 113,439] 105,059] 100,095 

80,830] 86,844] 97,850] |101,700} 1105157] 19,623 = = ~ - 
129,019] 79,356] 112,515] 172/367| 147,859 = = = - - 
972,978] 633,475] 740,360] 1,138,768] 934.564 = = = = = 
429,593] 371,346| 283,350] °336,482| 333.062} 18,319] 8, 821 5,664] 21,760 33,868 
908,664] 1,415,029} 1,082,402] 1,943,065] 1,116,663] 800,098] 793.876] 680,968} 781,010] 628, 151 
269,641! 199,238] 313,474 362,580| 372,174 30,000} 35,000] 30,000} 35,000] 25,000 

1,406,257] 1,925,238) 2,161,979] 6,305,038) 6,434, 893|3,031,763/1,246,323] 844,475] 1,014,815] 961,779 

5,469,679| 7,568,815] 9,469, 905|10,972,931/10.505,321|1,744,713]2, 131,678] 1,583,898] 2,150,027] 2,092,556 

3,216,009] 3,563,570] 3,421,939] 3,948,473] 3,597,549] 521,738] 553.4241 413.493] 717,825] 777,529 
604,671] 852,302] 1,083,742] 1,119,054| '879'013| 101,714] 108,330] 80,388] 88,927] 88,835 
323,660] 224,170} 318,321] 336.875] 397,886] 293.464! 342,679] 349,830] 165.724] 203.402 

48,635] 96,957] 1,466,525] 2,609/254| 2,311,965| 399,214] 505,846] 379,844] 498/823| 479,604 
178,470| 59.748] | 55,302] 117.641] |108,575| 25,759] 35,308] 15,063 9,343 2040 
106,019} 337,625] 517,728] 204,536] 167,513] 69,595| 76.875]  52,830| 56,743] 46,229 
187,525} 203.082} 195,110] 282/488] 314/918] 5,623] 297916}  36,220| 52,862] 54/564 

4,550,115) 6,838, 334/11, 638, 501]13, 821, 821| 16, 026, 730]2, 338, 949|3, 022,144] 2,807,417| 4,011,969] 4,152,841 

i 8.595 0,083 = . . » 12/500 


1 30, 
4,300,500) 1,101,674 973, 846| 1 208. 954] 1,048,473] 135,349] 225,051) 237,874) 182,053] 111,023 
25,880, 843/28, 579, 688/37, 458, 395/49, 305, 439] 48, 866, 569| 10,602,955) 10,063,139] 8,381, 667) 10, 616, 567/10, 455,187 


Chargeable to Capital Account. 
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26.—Classified Summary Statement of Ordinary Expenditures of 


Saskatchewan. 
Items. a 
1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 

‘ $ $ $ $ $ 
CiviliGovernmeént...-tcciaaa eee eee 789,171} 981,581] 1,075,286) 1,072,272) 1,031,405 
Tegislations. (co cs ones eerie ee eee 214,131] 218,697] 399,054] 248,253] 206,484 
MeTICUlbUTe! Miaceeetnctacr sates UE te pene 208,006} 576,101) 470,463} 251,321] 188,602 
Wand sics ta. paket tinea atti fe eC en eee a 51,094 40,959 59, 487 59, 464 50,504 
Minesiand) Mining: ~...cceeasacs ale ae meets eer ce - ~ - - = 
Forests, Dimber and Woods. .-s..ee tems eeeee ae - - = 1,000 1,000 
Game:and Fisheries: tse anna eee Cre eee ee 19, 482 19, 897 29,147 40,631 43,341 
Leval Administrations eee eee eee 1,107,208) 1,326,496] 1,279,402] 1,168,716] 1,167,384 
Health and Sanitationy.s06. 5 oom eee ee ee 27,184} 140,190} 109,936 97,334 428,392 
Public Buildings, Public Works and Enterprises....| 1,321,738] 1,821,014! 2,377,943] 1,936,193) 1,777,605 
Maducation:...: ae hee te hee tate 1,434,923] 2,443,002) 2,880,068] 3,065,650} 2,977,105 
FROspitals. 3 ds cca ive Ae te Fete eee eae 723,458| 771,577) 872,346) 1,014,181 885,121 
Correctional Institutions-.se... see eee eres 24, 831 42,011 35,412 33, 183 33,487 
Charities aiilois's. cc cesta ihe eee eG EE eee 65, 484 85, 668 117,100 124, 559 136, 616 
Pensions, Gratuities and Reliefs...................- 52,304 111,378] 165,480] 211,430) 227,197 
Recreations and Amusements......... eS debt cacy Oe 11,497 13,617 17,519 17,070 16, 209 
Colonization, Immigration and Publicity........... - - - - - 
RELUNGS ...c55 hc e eae eat CE Een 132,196) 159,307 25,935 30,022 16,793 
Interest Payments. aecaee ee ee ces 1,337,754! 1,620,454} 1,829,129] 2,185,885] 2,192,620 
Sinking Funds... =* oes coe ee eee 187, 660 186,960 63, 335 63,335 84,670 
Miscellaneous Paymentseny..0..se reseed 999,712] 1,592,756) 1,515,128) 1,271,095) 1,369,615 
Total Ordinary Expenditures................... 8, 707, 833}12, 151, 665/13, 322, 120)12, 886, 544/12, 449, 150 


27.—Combined Itemized Summary Statement of Ordinary Receipts and Expenditures 


RECEIPTS. 
Items. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
ae $ $ $ $ $ 
Subsidies and other Receipts from Dom- 
inion) Government pee sans ene ene 13,738,396] 13,940,101) 14,418,933} 14,164,575} 14,494,591 

Aoriciltunesccscn an entee ae ice ee ee Re 315, 828 332, 213 369, 829 471,707 407, 625 
Lands ST OI oer c tens 1,190,814 1,108,478 981,027 809, 154 ~ 739,953 
Minesiand!Mininedar ee eeate soe ar es 3,053,365] 2,646,394) 2,367,149) 2,440,704) 2,378,335 
Woods, Forests and Timber.............. 9,182,293] 11,077,069} 11,366,978] 9,675,783) 12,568,530 
Gametand iB isherios: seen eer eee 1,444,873} 1,592,073 1,599,598} 1,618,139 1,686,195 
Fines, Penalties and Forfeitures.......... 684, 428 926,118 1, 147,100 1,151,330 1,451,127 
Le ee ae NERS A ORG cuca neha a 2 5,847,888} 5,805,538} 5,703,503) 5,519,515) 5,817,180 
Taxation— 

Succession Duties:..2 sone 7,335, 728 8,546,923] 11,081,679 8,281,891 9,365,515 

Taxation of Corporations, etc.........| 19,207,699] 18,360,120} 21,966,378] 22,357,553) 23,806,015 

Licenses and Permits................ . 12,466,779} 14,271,483) 23,615,700) 25,500,436) 27,905,824 
Education ~ierae encase tear e ene eee 963, 584 1,361, 568 1,166,877 1,368, 663 1,563,768 
Charities, Hospitals and Corrections..... 2,782,201 2,643,542 3,017,210 2,759,828! 35341, 853 
Tateresit 255-210 dro Aue mo eee ee: 2,995,791 4,193,476 4,628,753 5,058,495 5,830,806 ~ 
Refunds and Repayments................ 593, 711 885,377 1,112,003 1,213, 649 1,152,815 
Miscellancous “.en.cedeona tree 10,849,695} 14,339,985} 11,613,982] 15,346,822) 15,685,965 
Total Ordinary Receipts............... 92,653,0231| 102,030,458!| 116,156,6991| 117,738,244!) 127,896,0471 


1 These totals include capital revenue in Ontario to the amount of $903,422 in 1920, $1,149,919 in 1921) 


$1,218, 059in 1922, $708,517 in 1923, and $1,181,038 in 1924, received from the Department of Lands and 
Forests and not separable into its items. 


on 
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Provincial Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1920-1924—concluded. 


eS. LL eee 


Alberta. British Columbia. 
1920, 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

822,660} 932,831 945, 794 865,325 811,406] 1,980,580] 2,302,857 2,396,717) 2,219,615] 2,124,994 
202,993} 464,022 250, 233 407, 707 250, 525 163, 532 432,526 190,549 194,103 204,021 
460,767] 598,439 731,359 470, 825 401,527 103,574 144, 983 182, 184 206, 283 205,515 
57,271 43,903 34,735 39,997 42,856 224, 855 416,273 372,254 191,183 188,154 
51, 258 - - - - 175, 655 217,071 123,704 181,319 162,092 
- - - _ - 149,723 218, 737 352,556 476,970 746,374 
30,530 37,995 37, 987 32,148 26,728 21,611 38,371 44,927 74,927 43,393 
1, 152, 552/1, 265,295) 1,213, 487 1,114,392] 1,090,054 728, 086 876, 100 902,170 993,055 988, 934 
110,538} 167,115 254, 631 214, 266 149, 252 46, 849 56,361 73,153 87,552 92,853 
2, 463, 959]2,999, 556 1,094, 892 922,932) 1,223,534! 2,247,809 3,161,538] 3,094,182 3,456,857] 3,394,341 
1, 768, 834]2, 299,961] 2,444,994 2,248,474! 2,007,193] 2,541,349 2,740,486] 3,097,922 3,283,702] 3,432,412 
, 515,975} 628,703 630, 293 723,399 715,145} 1,013,094] 1,125,011 1,378,671] 1,375,102] 1,464, 821 
92,176 94,788 97,205 82,020 80,414 132,964 146, 862 179,718 109,772 116,877 
37,947 57,364 38,592 43,116 39, 134 100, 962 114,038 135,556 99, 896 165, 865 
163,284} 208,144 310, 671 340, 954 343.910 54, 306 344, 748 707,721 660, 262 669, 526 
= = = 9,696 8,993 20, 263 50,485 28, 841 22,349 22,888 
2,695 7,958 5,968 2,638 10, 053 75, 847 79,011 79,940 121,599 606, 093 
11, 632 20, 253 12,807 14, 182 50,739 12, 627 13,176 21,364 3,967 22,426 
1,771, 8462, 306, 246 2,537,743) 2,921,827] 3,448, 100 1,437,629] 2,126,488] 3,066, 467 3,321,539] 3,583,886 
162,501} 212,501 177,494 210,932 274,747 - - — | 1,606,6121) 1,678,182: 
543,938] 764,230 416,307 326, 000 200, 380 336, 688 631,809} 1,007,891 587,278 601,720 
10,423,356) 13,109,304 11, 235, 192/10,990, 830/11, 174, 690 11,568, 003/15, 236, 931/17, 436, 487 19, 273, 942/20, 515,367 


——— 


1 Charged to Capital Account (Expenditure out of Income). 


of all Provincial Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1920-1924. 


EXPENDITURES. 
Items. 1920. 1921 | 1922. 1923. 1924, 

$ $ $ $ $ 
Civil Goverment. >... ...55..0.. 00.5 es 6, 833, 933 7,928, 897 8,380,035 8,470,561 8,415,915 
PR RISIAGNOR Oe te ES, ORS ce es 2,177,944 2, 658, 339 2,512, 503 8,009, 279 2,191,494 
FCCC) his 12 ia ie  aea 2,775, 713 3,371,937 3,772,219 3,493,994 3,844, 709 
LC eter inet oh na 770, 821 978, 247 885, 070 851, 402 821,590 
Mato AMCIEMA TENG Ce. ae oc eves ede dss 406, 872 359, 580 297, 958 415,336 393, 380 
Forests, Timber and Woods...... 1,521,098 1,431,103 1, 683,320 2,309, 134 2,945, 063 
(amie and Fisheries... 2)... 0.66. 6eec ccc. 663, 189 627, 680 557,031 689,976 690, 980 
Legal Administration.................... 6,588, 441 7,890,601 7,388, 586 8,272, 640 7,304, 243 
Health and Sanitation.................. 575,971 734, 281 928,151 1,054, 593 952,506 

Public Buildings, Public Works and Enter- - 
OLS tat eS ee ee 15,678,016} 16,387,111} 14,781,082] 21,115,066! 21,574,006 
UL TED ee ean lea ere 15,902,175} 20,474,528] 22,830,227) 25,716,519] 25,427,469 
MBAS i8cs Shi oo PERT Ty a Sel ooo De 8,099,518 8, 864, 862 8,908,974] 10,155,217 9,734,092 
Correctional Institutions................. 1,182,856 1,502,564 1,781,465 1,801,009 1,584,997 
LET Segre ar ge: eae 961, 200 967,909 1,107,670 869, 607 1,038,702 
Pensions, Gratuities and Reliefs.......... 841,270 1,377,429 3,159, 082 4,512,160 4, 234,536 
Recreations and Amusements.......,.... 267,779 200, 992 149, 056 212, 555 192,806 
Colonization, Immigration and Publicity. 344,110 600,115 809, 437 557,330} 1,021,359 
Ng ee Ge ee pn a 373,410 455,389 322,387 425,102 497, 864 
interest Paymoents....-..c0s+-....-s.0..- 10,041,343} 19,818,266} 26,496,795} 31,503,316] 35,115,364 
MAIO URIS; Sk. cok one aiec cane 670, 767 943,416 1,187,439) 3,001,5492} 3,227,0382 
Miscellaneous Payments................. 11,573, 882 4,996, 289 4,936,467 4,234,750] 3,951,072 
Total Ordinary Expenditures... 88, 250,675) 102,569,515) 112,874,954] 132,671,095) 135,159,185 


* These totals include 8. Funds of British Columbia, charged to Capital Account (Expenditure out 


of Income). 
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28.—Assets and Liabilities of the Provincial Governments 


Nore.—The following list of items shows the classification of accounts which are included in the 
following statement:— 


ASSETS. 


(1) Dominion Government, including (a) Provincial Debt Account, (b) Land Account, (c) Housing 
Act, (d) Common School Fund, (e) School Land Trust Fund, (f) Annual Subsidy, (g) Grant per capita, 
(h) Provincial Aid to Highways, (i) Provincial Aid Technical Education Maintenance, (j) Grant for Govern- 
ment, B.N.A. Act. 

(2) Investments, including (a) Sinking Funds, (b) Inscribed Stock, (c) Victory Bonds, (d) Railway, 
(e) Debentures, (f) Registered Stock, (g) War Loan—Dominion, (h) Farm Loans Board, (i) Land Titles 
Assurance Fund, (j) Rural Credits Loans, (k) Treasury Bills, (1) Miscellaneous. 

(3) Derosirs, including (a) Sinking Funds, (b) Bank Balances, (c) Special Deposits, Trust Accounts, 
(d) Special Deposits, Bank Liquidation, (e) Cash. 

(4) Casu Batancss, or in Banks. 

(5) Urwirms, Provincia, Owners, including (a) Telephones, (b) Grain Elevators, (ec) Hydro- 
Electric Power, (d) Machinery for Highway Construction (Inventory). 

(6) Lanps, including (a) Crown Lands, amounts outstanding and interest, (b) Former Indian Reserva- 
tions, (c) Other Lands, including Soldiers’ Land Act, Railway Subsidy Land repurchased and Fairview 
vo Fairview, B.C., (d) Timber Dues, Bonus, etc., amounts outstanding, (e) Farm Settlement Board 

and. 

(7) Loans AND Apvancns, including (a) Co-operative Creameries, (b) Co-operative Elevator Com- 
panies, (c) Railways, (d) Advances, Trust Accounts, etc., (e) Advances, ({) Education County Loan, 
(g) Public Utilities, (h) Due from Capital to Current, being amount advanced, (i) Loans to Banks, (j) Power 
Commission Temporary Loan, (k) Other Loans, (1) Seed Grain Advances, (m) Relief Aid to Municipali- 
ties, (n) Aids to Agriculture, Live Stock and Dairying, (0) Advances, Educational Purposes. , 

(8) Miscennangous, including (a) Deferred Charges, (b) Royalties (Mining), (c) Trust Funds—cash 
for railway bondholders, (d) Drainage, Irrigation and Judicial Districts, (e) Dyking Assessments Adjust- 
ment Act, (f) Secured Accounts, (g) Education School Book Inventory, (h) Taxes uncollected (Provincial 
Highway Board), (i) Accounts receivable and Inventories, (j) Hospitals, accounts receivable, etc., (k) 
Outstanding Revenue, (1) Patriotic Purposes (expenditure for), (m) Miscellaneous. 

(9) OrmeR Miscettannous Assnrs, including (a) Provincial Government Buildings and Sites, (b) Roads 
and Bridges, (c) Demonstration Farms, (d) Public Improvements, (e) Other Expenditures, (f) Public 
Institutions (Plant, Livestock, Stores and Equipment), (g) Other Assets including Trust Accounts. 


ASSETS. 
ee te re er irre ne ee 
ee 
Prince 
Items. Edward Nova Scotia. 
Island. 
. . $ $ 
Principal Assets— 
(@). Dominion! Governments. cece cee arse asain ee sic iete rs oiaiet tatelerestel et 943,390 14,774, 166 
(2). Thivestimentsnge ne be = oceeties htt iho shoe nice eraristee sPorclctst exatsie 349,053 4,447,000 
(S)hDeposits. em eee ie oa ote nae ea ere somo irn - 2,713,172 
(4) Cash Balances oram banker. een ae a eee inc ieee tactics = 391,229 
()eUtilitiess ProvincialOwnenshipn.e-ceee eee erent eect - 457, 586 
(6), Tuam sy So et eet Aes cree eet varies to ery arta rom oinieresnoreicis Slereiele sroteratere = = 
(7) oars anda Nd van ese tonpn c cca reece Maa ma mse bee eee - 3,531,790 
(8) Miscellaneous. «. seek ect un so ctcanie dans sonemarar: Se ciate emile vate cata! - 510,530 
Total Principal Assets... viet. cepts cisie.« steractorofeie ve ow 10/24 © o's whee 1,292, 443 26,825,293 
(9) Other Miscellanecous:Assets...sccace cae cas aia cee ceie seis = anced - 19,361,043 
(10) Naturall*Resources.ncstacun os cattle aon eee ere ere sige ates - | 1,078,946, 800 
oe se oe 2 ee ee ae? a et ee ee Ee eee eee 
LIABILITIES. ‘ 
we a a Su Eo I oe, Se REE) See ee eee 
Direct Liabilities— 
@)eDominion "Government titencanen ceeerae ail coe eels eeetiote etoliarees 50,000 1,555,895 
(2) Debontures ss + sincoceetrnertae cin oes Sets Con ote ace oiclerels eleetetobeitotetts 1, 683, C00 30,725, 640 
(8) Bonds ei PAeoite ai aoe il an eae cee ome ool tetir at ase = = 
(AY SOCKS 2855.25 scocaraca Ree are Na alse RS ease STEER ee Bes SRN aie tc later - 434,000 
(5) Treasuty Bills. ostaatee coc ee ee Ee eee eee is a i 
(6) oang 2... Reet ee ee rg terns ee bate nne ater ieeloteikerataiatet 541,409 - 
(7) Bank Overdraft and Debit Balances................+++eeeeeeer ences - 184,977 
(8) (Sinking eB and sinc. con oe eee tess ie alte the ate tonite renter = = 
(9) Miscellaneous 2 45. rcee coer re eee ee ec eee ret tolae athe = 24,529 - 
Total Direct) Liabilitiesscccnare ee. cee eee ot oe seinen 2,274,409 32,925,041 | 


(10) Indirect Liabilities 


a 


ae 
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at the close of their respective fiscal years ended in 1924. 


(10) Naruraz Resources, including (a) Pine Timber, (b) Pulpwood, Timber, Ties, Poles, Hardwood 
yee Bene Lande and Profits, (d) Water-powers, (e) Unsold School Lands, (f) F ish, Game aa Fur, 
wn Lands. 


LIABILITIES. 


(1) Domrnton Government, including (a) Agricultural Aid, unexpended Balance, (b) Housing Act 
Loan, (ce) Dominion Subsidy Paid in Advance, (d) Balance of Account, 1902, (e) Purchase of Property 
Q.M.O. Railway, (f) Public Health Aid, unexpended balance. 

(2) Desenturgs, including (a) Provincial, (b) Administration Farm Loans Act, 
Development Board. 

(3) Bonps, including (a) Provincial, (b) Court House, (c) Government Bonds and Stock. 

| (4) Srocks, including (a) Stock inscribed, (b) Registered. 

(5) Treasury Brxts. ¥ 

(6) Loans, including (a) Short Term Special, (b) Loan Account, (¢) Due Bank, (d) Temporary Loans, 
(e) Loans (Funded Debt), (f) Railways. 

(7) Bank OverprRarrs AND Desir BALANCES. 

‘8) Sryxine Funps, including (a) Replacement Reserves, (b) Municipal, (c) Invested, (d) Hydro- 
Electric Com., etc. 

(9) Miscetrannovus, including (a) Certificates (Railway and Annuity), (b) Trust Funds and Deposits, 
(c) Mortgages (B.C. Building, London, England), (d) Interest, (1) on securities, (2) acerued (not due), 
(e) School Grants, ({) Accounts Payable, (g) Licenses paid in advance, (h) Liabilities for Capital Expend- 
iture (including Railways, Bridges, Roads, etc.), (i) Outstanding Warrants, (j) Provincial Office Savings 
Deposits (not invested), (k) Miscellaneous. 

(10) Inprrecr Liasmirims, including (a) Guarantee of Bonds and Loans in Nova Scotia, (b) Bonds 
guaranteed by Province of New Brunswick, (c) Debentures and Loans for Railways, Institutions, Schools, 
etc., in Quebec, (d) Guarantees of Debentures for Toronto University, Niagara Falls Park, Toronto and 
Hamilton Highway Commission, Towns of Bruce Mines, Cochrane and Matheson, Township of Tisdale, 
Separate School Board, Town of Timmins and Hydro-Electric Power Commission in Ontario, (e) Prin- 
cipal and interest guaranteed for C.N.R. Securities, Municipal Debentures and Manitoba Farm Loan 
Association Securities (in addition interest only has been guaranteed on Municipal Debentures par value 
$99,500, also rentals payable to N.P. Ry. Co. for certain railways leased) in Manitoba, (f) Guarantees of 
Principal and Interest on Securities, Railways, Sewerage and Drainage Board, Dyking Districts, Ore 

Reduction Co. and Agricultural Credits Commission in British Columbia. 


(c) Agricultural 


ASSETS. 
atc Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. gale Alberta, econ 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

2,054, 299 8,544,385 61, 566, 442 16,961,324 34,791,797 44,627,314 14,776,333 
9,819,618 3, 649, 508 54,316,346 15,435, 543 13, 838, 856 225,356 11,608,041 
- 316,917 = = 1,544, 036 - 938,350 
- 2,435,045 | 22,553,601 937,363 - 1,617,284 1,642,072 

3,541,574 6,381,942 140,325, 216 21,673,351 9, 856, 426 23,132, 639 - 
150,000 - 3,350, 658 - - ~ 5,758, 604 
504,999 15, 287,437 - 635, 219 3, 226, 773 20,351,011 40,559, 605 
1, 109, 086 - 2,489,732 13, 145, 942 1,275,980 8,476,341 4,959,559 
17,179,576 36,615, 234 284,601,995 68,788, 742 64,533,868 98,429,945 80, 242,564 
19,195,829 7,342,183 105,385,891 29,649,075 28,365,720 35,425,172 30, 787, 206 

= = 587,750, 000 14, 866, 302 40,000, 000 34, 744,300 - 


i 


LIABILITIES. 
«fb Se ee ee eee ee ee 


1,633,716 8, 858, 199 9,350,000 ” - a 1,701,500 

18,592) 089 2 36, 000 - 45,818,273 | 76,911,945 38,125,000 
10,411,977 60, 000 279,048,600 | 69,637,095 = - - 

? 1,733, 843 = 4,446,657 z 6, 674, 683 s 17,196,936 
a - = 22,000, 000 = 4,294,546 - - 

~ 80, 605, 226 = 55, 636 = 750,000 16,307,141 
620, 288 » 2 " 282, 144 S - 
1,787,456 e 4,077, 694 5,517, 657 _ - - 

2, 183,895 3,209, 168 29,763,997 9,789,350 239,929 | 13,239,326 11,764, 083 

36,963,264 | 92,822,593 348,722,948 | 84,999,738 | 57,309,575 | 90,901,271 85,094, 660 

1, 167,000 3,331,500 49,992,658 | 34,153,459 | 30,414,498 | 27,954,935 64,677,857 


RA ee ol 
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3.—Municipal Public Finance. 


The existence of local self-governing units has always been characteristic -of 
democratic societies, and nowhere more so than in Canada. The struggle for 
responsible government was naturally accompanied by an agitation for local self- 
government in the cities and towns of Canada, and after responsible government 
had been conceded, a complete system of municipalities was established throughout 
the old province of Canada by the Municipal Act of 1849!. Under the division of 
powers made by the British North America Act between the Dominion and the 
Provincial Governments, legislation regarding municipal government, being a local 
matter, was naturally assigned to the provinces, which differ considerably with 
regard to their types of municipal organization. Thus in Prince Edward Island 
the only incorporated municipalities are the city of Charlottetown and 6 incorporated 
towns. In Nova Scotia there are no rural municipalities smaller than counties. 
In British Columbia, 8 of the 33 cities have fewer than 1,000 people, while there are 
no towns at all; again, in the same province the rural districts are mainly admin- 
istered from the provincial capital, there being only 30 rural municipalities. Finally, 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta there exist local improvement districts, areas which 
have not as yet been organized into rural municipalities, where the taxes are levied, 
collected and expended by the Provincial Government. Such districts, however, 
may be regarded as on the way to become self-governing rural municipalities and 
their statistics are therefore included in Table 29, which gives statistics of the 
numbers and types of municipalities in 1924, except that the Quebec figures are for 
1923 and the New Brunswick figures for 1921. 


29.—Number of Municipalities in Canada and in each Province, by classes, circa 1924. 


Local Total 
2 Township| Rural | Improve-| Number 
Provinces. Cities. Towns. | Villages. |Counties.| Munici- | Munici- ment jof Munici- 
palities. | palities. | Districts.| palities. 
Pasi lsland a. 1 6 - - - - - 7 
Nova Scotia....... 2 42 - - - 24 - 68 
New Brunswick... 3 23 4 15 - - = 45 
Quebec. . 23 86 277 74 - 9732 - 1,433 
©ntanioy .340 vets 2) 147 152 388 563 - - 925 
Manitoba.......... 4 30 21 - - 121 - 176 
Saskatchewan..... 7 80 364! - - 301 18 770 
Alberts: #5. ster 6 54 126 ~ - 169 249 604 
British Columbia... 33 - 5 - - 3808 ~ 68 
Canada..... 104 468 9491 127 563 1, 6184 267 4,096 
1 Includes 6 summer resort villages in Saskatchewan. 2 Includes 9 independent rural municipalities 
in Quebec. 3 Municipal districts. 4Includes 9 independent rural municipalities in Quebec and 30 


municipal districts in British Columbia. 


1.—All Municipalities. < 


Municipal Assessments.—Throughout the Dominion, the chief basis of muni- 
cipal tax revenue is the real estate within the limits of the municipalities, though in 
certain provinces personal property, income and business carried on are also taxed. 
General taxes are normally assessed at the rate of so many mills on the dollar of the 
assessed valuations, while in the Prairie Provinces the values of improvements made 
to real property are often rated at a very low figure, e.g., in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, where the taxable valuations of buildings are less than 10 p.c. of the taxable 
valuations of lands, as shown in Table 30. 

There are various reasons for fluctuations in assessment valuations, due to 
differences in laws and varying practices with regard to assessment as between 


1 For a brief outline of the rise of the municipal system in Ontario, see 1922-23 Year Book, p. 108. 
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provinces, as between classes of municipalities and as between municipalities 
of the same class from year to year. Such matters are more fully dealt with in 
the special report of the Bureau on “Assessment Valuations by Provinces’. 

Land valuations in the West, which in earlier years were somewhat inflated, 
have of late been assessed on a sounder basis, and in some provinces the Equalization 
Boards have placed a more equitable valuation on lands as between the various 
rural municipal districts. 


by Provinces, for the five-year period 1919-1923. 


Taxable Valuations. 


30.—Summary Statement showing total Assessment Valuations of Municipalities, 
: 


| Provinces. Real Property. 
Land. Buildings. Total. 
; $ $ $ 

mamee award Island). s.s0 0s ieee rtccce nescence 1919 - - 31,140, 194 
1920 - - 31,533, 331 
1921 - - 31,698, 331 
1922 a = 31,677,329 
19238 - - 32,041,113 
ENS SCOP i Whe 5 2.032 RE ch PAM Wh 1919 - - 100,069, 373 
| 1920 - -| 117,499,003 
4 1921 - — 136, 824, 878 
| 1922 = -| 139,982,616 
1923 - = 142,093,014 
SIGART 2 (0c DE nr a 1919 - - 81,078, 093 
1920 - - 91,730, 273 
1921 - - 57,008,514 
1922 - - 78, 285,461 
1923 - - 53,971,874 
RGIOCRt:, sare ite) ian ate meen TLS F4 e 1919 = - | 1,397,802, 504 
1920 - — | 1,526,540, 849 
1921 - - | 1,603,952, 784 
1922 = — | 1,640,556, 397 
1923 - — | 1,702,838, 237 
CIEE ears. ee a a ee eT 1919 | 1,086, 661,988 826,838,819) 1,913,500, 807 
: 1920 | 1,116, 706,376 865, 682,600) 1,982, 388,976 
1921 | 1,175,199, 067 962,370,566) 2,137,559, 633 
1922 | 1, 200,820,090) 1,024, 689,327] 2,225,509, 417 
1923 | 1,218,824, 699] 1,099,571,886] 2,318,396,585 
rd TORU RR ARR: Sie ad egal A | ta oa eg 1919 - — | .467,857, 405 
1920 - - 484, 802,829 
1921 - - 674, 574, 091 
1922 ~ - 660, 708, 101 
1923 - - 638, 136, 316 
, COSC COR et en 2 oe 1919 897,895, 057 - | 1,071, 035,320 
a 1920 | 1,011,911,919 32,038,550) 1,110,741, 107 
: 1921 990, 318, 807 72,181,708} 1,062,500, 515 
1922 980, 395, 574 77, 284,366) 1,057,679, 940 
1923 972,731, 109 81,769,081} 1,054,500, 190 
8G OEM ES. ee ee 1919 361,209,911 46,379, 814 407,589,725 
1920 397,531,998 51,070,811 448, 602, 809 
. 1921 738,590,504 56, 694,883 795, 285,387 
. 1922 723,513,878 63, 349, 263 786,863,141 
: 1923 708,043,969 66, 335, 632 774, 379, 601 
TL at TCA 17 aan i al oe el la Bi 1919 363,508,519 194, 430, 709 557, 939, 228 
1920 349, 146, 755 196, 641, 269 545,788,024 
1921 332,789,775 221,418, 811 554, 208, 586 
1922 326,384, 318 234, 612,866 560,997, 184 
1923 318,175,214 244, 251, 108 562, 426, 322 
OR Rae, eee ee oe nr 1919 | 2,709, 275,475) 1,067, 649,342) 6,028,012, 649 
= 1920 | 2,875,297,048) 1,145, 433,230! 6,339,627, 201 
: 1921 | 3,236,898, 153] 1,312,665,968| 7,053, 622,719 
1922 | 3,231,113,860} 1,399, 935,822) 7,182, 262,586 
4 1928 | 3,217,774,991' 1,491,927, 707! 7,278, 783,252 


Peet In 1919 and 1920 the statistics represent the returns from 3 cities, 18 towns, | village and 15 counties; 
in 1921, 3 cities, 16 towns, 1 village and 13 counties; in 1922, 2 cities, 9 towns and 10 counties, York Co. 
including the towns of Devon and Marysville not separable; and in 1923 1 city, 6 towns and 6 counties. 
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30.—_Summary Statement showing Total Assessment Valuations of Municipalities, by 
Provinces, for the five-year pzriod 1919-1523—concluded. 


Provinces. 


Princedidward Toland 2 seer ee eee 


Noval Scotiaanecsincceiaiee dentctenictaeryoeaet 


New Brunswick 


QuebeCeer . ccm eines ea nee ee ee 


Ontariote y..aeceer ee cece eects ee tance em reg 


Taxable Valuations. 


Personal 


Property. 


$ 


2,972, 485 
3,336, 280 
3,486, 673 
3,490, 667 
3,399, 090 


27,979,000 
25, 685, 198 
26, 139,569 
25, 634,714 
35,717,616 


20, 170, 004 
24, 605, 768 
15, 673,731 
17, 604,525 
11,275,064 


11,218, 080 
10,900,117 


1,900,000 
1,873, 000 
1,953,430 
2,030, 281 


1,811, 230 
2,421,364 

921, 004 
1,430,493 
1,320, 069 


52,932,719 
57,948, 610 
48,093,977 
61,331, 909 
64, 642, 237 


Income. 


1, 296, 396 
1,980, 430 
2,079,555 
2,003,305 
2,140,796 


20,774, 180 
25,747,209 
20,854, 000 
20,851, 675 
17, 288, 950 


77, 189, 865 
90, 655, 979 
100,589, 708 
136, 868, 474 
127, 632, 890 


1,626, 408 


3,173, 153 
2,569, 698 


4,000, 000 
6, 000, 000 


103, 260, 441 
126, 010, 026 
123, 523, 263 
162,896, 607 
149, 632,334 


Exempted 
Other Property. 
Taxable 
Valuations, 
$ $ 

318 e 

- 29, 601, 759 

= 31,055, 648 

- 37, 248,350 

- 36, 948,814 

- 36, 286, 290 

12,057, 325 - 

15, 627, 461 - 

614, 900 - 

- 277,445 

8,141,101 460, 249, 686 

20,319, 697 467, 924, 602 

16,851, 336 488,415,112 

22,955, 650 495, 536,142 

20, 682,418 541, 498, 987 

140,975, 628 285,012,422 

152,766, 954 313, 986,408 

172,563, 712 410, 247,153 

185, 180, 839 423, 494,895 

191,874, 326 455, 116, 644 


9,276,903 
8,963, 284 


7,924, 400 
37,770,360 
34,347,357 
30,804, 852 


6,324,097 
6,195, 909 
6, 647,373 
13, 655, 423 
10,016, 932 


Me th et pea) 


167,498,151 
202,834,421 
234, 447, 681 
265,416, 172 
262,342,130 


137, 298, 287 
136, 339, 289 


25, 147,080 
7’615. 661 


37,072,097 
50,204,747 
60, 547, 356 
54,141, 686 
61, 621, 156 


811, 935, 964 
888,418, 485 
1,004, 073, 632 
1,157, 697, 269 
1, 230, 862, 366 


Bonded Indebtedness.—Like other Canadian governing bodies, the munici- 
palities of the greater part of Canada borrowed rather freely during the boom period 


of 1900-12, and again during the period of inflation between 1917 and 1920. 


The 


bonded indebtedness of Ontario municipalities rose from $153,568,409 in 1913 
to $376,512,002 in 1923, while that of Quebec municipalities increased from 
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$132,078,584 in 1914 to $214,260,791 in 1923, and a similar increase naturally took 
place in other provinces. The more recent growth of bonded indebtedness of 
all classes of municipalities is shown by provinces in Table 31, but this increase 
is less than the actual because the number of New Brunswick municipalities reporting 
was lower in 1923 than in earlier years. Such as they are, the figures show that 
the municipal bonded indebtedness increased during the five-year period in every 
province but New Brunswick. 


31.—Total Bonded Indebtedness Peat one of Municipalities, by Provinces, 
919-1923. 


Provinces. 


Prince Edward Island!................... 
“TERE Sele Ts EE AR ta a Oe Sp 


1919. 


$ 

970,100 
17,863,881 
11,128, 467 
171, 168, 650 
243,226,877 
55, 562, 788 
39, 585, 388 
66,870,464 
94,741,615 


1920. 


$ 
1,086,500 
19, 192,462 
10, 841, 466 
190, 204,326 
269,727,271 
57,820, 588 
34,989, 751 
57,205,275 
96,107,911 


1921. 


$ 
1,202, 200 
22,451,743 
7,578,567 
194,877,251 
317, 613, 283 
65, 463, 239 
35,040,336 
53,429, 558 
97,495, 984 


701,118, 230 


737,175,559 


795,152,161 


1922. 


$ 

1,254,900 
23,541,759 
10,025, 633 
207, 883,993 
349, 276, 606 
68, 811,040 
52,787, 655 
60, 832, 650 
98,761,630 


873,175, 866 


1923. 


$ a4 
1,290, 800 
24, 248, 782 
7,974, 362 
214, 260, 791 
376, 512,002 
73, 908,963 
51,709,772 
70,999, 611 
96,273, 987 


917,179, 070 


1 The figures are for Charlottetown, Summerside and Montague only. There was no bonded debt in 
the towns of Kensington, Alberton and Georgetown in the years 1919 to 1923 inclusive, while figures are 
not available for the incorporated town of Souris. 

2 New Brunswick figures are for 3 cities, 18 towns, 1 village and 15 counties in 1919 and 1920; 3 cities, 
16 towns, 1 village and 13 counties in 1921; 2 cities, 9 towns and 10 counties in 1922; 1 city, 6 towns and 6 
counties in 1923. 


2.—Urban Municipalities. 


The statistics of the rural and urban population of Canada, appearing on 
pages 118 to 126 of this issue of the Year Book, show that between 1901 and 1921, 
the urban population of Canada more than doubled, increasing from 2,014,222 to 
4,352,442; further, this growth has been greater in the cities, more especially the 
larger cities, than in the towns and villages. The aggregation of great numbers of 
people into the cities within a comparatively short space of time has made it neces- 
sary for costly public services to be furnished to the newcomers. Problems of 
water supply, road and bridge building, police and fire protection, sanitation and 
sewage, transportation, education, public health and recreation have been faced 
_ and more or less satisfactorily solved, often at great expense. Some municipalities, 
indeed, in the period before the war, considered it expedient to provide public 
services for prospective, as well as for existing population, and later found that the 
prospects did not become actualities as rapidly as they had expected. The result 
of the great actual growth and the great expectations of growth was a rapid increase 
in municipal taxation which hag made municipal public finance a very important 
part of the public finance of Canada, attracting a very considerable amount of 
attention from theoretical students of public finance, from municipal officials, from 
bond houses and generally from the urban ratepayer. 

Investigators of municipal public finance have, however, found great difficulties 
_ in pursuing their studies on account of the incomparability of the statistics collected 
by Provincial Governments, or the entire absence of such statistics, for,as late as 
1919, only six provinces compiled and published their municipal statistics. Accord- 
ingly, in response to suggestions from the Union of Canadian Municipalities and 
the Municipal Improvement League of Canada, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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undertook to collect independently through its Finance Branch the statistics for 
a fixed group of municipalities, of 10,000 population or over, according to schedules 
and methods of compilation approved by the provinces. The results of the first 
investigation for the calendar year 1919 were published in summary form on pages 
570 to 580 of the 1920 Year Book, as well as in greater detail in a special report. 
Subsequently other reports appeared of the municipal statistics of urban munici- 
palities oft between 3,000 and 10,000 population and municipalities of between 
1,000 and 3,000 population. The statistics of these later reports were summarized 
on pp. 802-805 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 

Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 5,000 Population and over.—In the 
present edition of the Year Book, summary statistics are presented of 81 urban 
municipalities of 5,000 population and over reporting to the Bureau for the calendar 
year 1922 (Table 32). 

The total assessed value of taxable property in the 81 cities and towns reporting 
for 1922 was $2,993,675,627, being a per capita value of $1,010.84. The per 
capita assessed values of taxable property by provinces were as follows:—Prince 
Edward Island $521.58, Nova Scotia $572.06, New Brunswick $464.85, Quebec 
$1,067.24, Ontario $980.93, Manitoba $1,170.31, Saskatchewan $1,022.67, Alberta 
$1,009.71 and British Columbia $1,297.80. The 63 cities and towns reporting 
in the provinces east of Manitoba had an assessed value of taxable property of 
$968.03 per capita, as compared with $1,154.56 per capita for the 18 cities and 
towns in the provinces west of Ontario. ), 

In connection with receipts, ‘compulsory taxation,” consisting of taxation 
for general purposes, arrears, school taxes, poll tax, income tax and other special 
taxation, showed a total for all cities and towns dealt with in 1922 of $108,500,292, 
with a per capita revenue from taxation of $36.64. Taking the provinces separately, 
taxation receipts for the cities and towns amounted to $134,279 in Prince Edward 
Island; $3,064,307 in Nova Scotia; $1,803,411 in New Brunswick; $22,390,225 
in Quebec; $50,078,423 in Ontario; $9,530,903 in Manitoba; $4,691,941 in Saskat- 
chewan; $8,138,798 in Alberta and $8,668,005 in British Columbia, with per capita 
revenues respectively of $11.19 in Prince Edward Island; $23.57 in Nova Scotia; 
$21.68 in New Brunswick; $26.78 in Quebec; $41.02 in Ontario; $40.34 in Manitoba; 
$47.50 in Saskatchewan; $58.50 in Alberta and $42.18 in British Columbia. 

The total ordinary receipts for cities and towns in 1922 amounted to $185,- 
298,248, while the extraordinary revenue was $115,714,584, showing an ordinary 
per capita revenue of $62-57 and an extraordinary per capita revenue of $39.07. 

The expenditure statement shows that the total ordinary expenditure for the 


cities and towns making returns in 1922 amounted to $225,659,986, while the 


extraordinary expenditure was $82,073.521, an ordinary per capita expenditure of 
$76.19 and an extraordinary of $27.71. 

The total assets of the cities and towns reporting in 1922 amounted to $948,- 
496,583, or $320.27 per capita. Of this amount $241,595,101 represented available 
assets; $232,775,633 other revenue-producing assets and $474,125,849 non-revenue- 
producing and other assets, or a per capita figure of $81.58 for available, $78.60 for 
other revenue-producing and $160.09 for non-revenue-producing and other assets. 

The liabilities of the cities and towns in 1922 amounted to $774,034,572, show- 
ing a per capita indebtedness of $261.36. Of this amount $665,238,255 represented 
bonded debt, or a per capita bonded debt of $224.28. 

Copies of the detailed report on the finances of these municipalities may be 
obtained from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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32.— Ordinary and Grand Total Receipts and Expenditures, Total Assets and Total 


Liabilities of Cities and Towns of 5,000 


1922. 


807 


population and over for the calendar year 


Cities or Towns. 


Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown....... 
Nova Scotia— 
SAE, oes cence 2 « 
New Glasgow........ 
Amherst....... 


BMMLOs. «see. bos. bes 
North Sydney....... 
New Waterford....... 
Springhul s/s. leecac: 
DtebArton. 249.0. as, =. 


PEAGHN. cieninsdodcks 


Quebec— 


Riviére-du-Loup...... 
Thetford Mines....... 
Cap de la Madeleine... 
DE ig oy 7. een ee 
St. Jéréme....... ree 


MUOTONGO. .6.00 co secele 


Manrston is) e ik. 
Peterborough........ 
St. Catharines........ 
Fort William......... 
Singin Cc): enti 


PRODUTY 5.5 cy ooleds > 


ic ee 
Walkerville.......... 
Eo Ee 
ROMA EE Pars o's. crea nnivae 


Ore 


1} igures taken from 1920 report. 


Assessed 
Value 
of Taxable 
Property. 


$ 
6, 258, 968 


48 ,268, 650 
4,787, 680 
4,844,4301 
4,697, 450 
2,459, 398 
3,408, 950 
1,994, 200 
1,419, 100 

884, 455 
1, 607, 425 


29,339, 450 
5,372,700 
3, 946, 500 


709, 324, 469 
17,507,820 
92) 371,125 
25,742,715 
49,079. 100 
28, 026, 992 

6,829, 5882 
4,176, 615 
5, 023.000 
3,213,650 
3,601,085 
3,342, 780 
3,840,250 
_ 3,024’ 977 
3,028, 631 
2,545,007 
1,457, 665 


615, 290, 743 
113,589,090 
109,920, 751 
51,908, 673 
48,406, 950 
21,523,700 
14, 886, 692 
13,920,345 
13,476, 245 
16, 932,370 
16, 277,035 
29,056,997 
12,363, 650 
18,385, 205 
12,145,565 
13,025, 601 
11, 375, 260 
8, 285, 330 
6,320,115 
4,760,050 
3,694, 335 
2,549,060 
3,810,085 
8,274, 389 
4,049,339 
3,415, 595 
3,916,365 
3,151,660 
5,656,396 
2,875,450 
2,521,230 
1,715,600 


Receipts. Ixpenditure. 
Grand 
Total Grand Total | Total all 
Ordinary.| Total. |Ordinary.| Expend- 
itures. 

$ $ $ $ 
165, 824 218,942 165, 425 218,543 
2,645,711] 3,335,711] 1,913,443] 1,913,443 
300,896 323, 895 323,395 323, 895 
252,146 311, 662 260, 737 311, 847 
372,770 455, 690 578, 834 578, 834 
112,312 136, 297 141, 444 141,444 
285, 521 318,744 289,505 289,505 
119,173 181,986 163, 258 190, 294 
92,916 136, 833 113, 623 136, 833 
79,619 93, 871 93, 871 93,871 
93,461 126, 955 100, 750 118, 835 
2,303,662] 2,477,876] 2,486,662] 2,515,617 
375, 287 516, 786 395,705 513,396 
149, 645 337, 950 326, 884 328, 874 
27, 655, 805/58, 618, 256/31, 258, 665/57, 864, 653 
445,010) 1,141,771 561, 259| 1,050,759 
834,069) 2,483,763 793,369) 2,483,763 
1,162,726] 3,136,458] 2,816,613] 3,159,121 
1,079,549} 1,687,925] 1,156,098} 1,592,707 
594, 223] 1,062,411 757,600} 1,050, 426 
230, 536 251,893 208, 931 248,981 
189, 453 245,398 291,397 247,497 
176, 768 245,121 189,190 246,773 
138,929 201, 754 122,797 201,578 
79,450 109, 755 88,409 107,309 
155, 180 409, 905 236, 522 392,447 
98,097 192,547 80,610 191,598 
66,978 78,678 66, 764 118,451 
92,988 92,988 92,988 92,988 
164, 494 338, 094 101,919 232,773 
92,391 185,909 81,565 179,110 
56, 133, 840/84, 767, 817/79, 228, 631/96, 280, 703 
8,596, 618} 13, 147,527|10, 505, 415/13, 215, 691 
5,300,800) 8,051,382) 7,191,401] 7,813,899 
3,950, 420|10,447,480| 5,141, 739/10, 447,480 
2,342,079) 7,281,514) 2,423,750] 7,245,276 
1,839,063} 2,572,720} 2,250,119) 2,573,111 
1,153, 653} 5,626,811) 1,832,765) 5,475,486 
1,061,680} 1,808,498) 1,330,833) 1,805,875 
1,104,550} 1,379,582) 1,195,758] 1,358,197 
733, 184| 1,042,831 991,320} 1,042, 832 
1,278, 447| 2,185,288] 1,456,460} 2,224, 208 
2,240,000] 2,285,094} 2,246,123) 2,272,175 
676, 453] 1,822,129] 1,040,706) 1,821,881 
1,525,697] 1,948,659] 1,270,084] 1,948, 659 
963,777| 2,384,978) 1,276,770] 2,462,971 
968,424) 1,385,867] 1,106,631) 1,456,072 
521,017 805, 053 436,726 802,326 
805,552) 1,308,801] 1,258,557] 1,308,801 
348,833] 1,397,500 309, 286) 1,363,048 
452,241 739,388 500, 737 771, 203 
260,302 655, 597 423,984 656, 828 
191,316 321,311 274, 180 314, 259 
240, 285 480, 609 345,494 470,416 
467,909| 1,836,167! 1,162,583] 1,762,879 
184,578 278,114 160, 220 277,849 
191,761 235,054 178,403 234,990 
183,152 232, 693 168,578 237,087 
310,940 313, 509 290, 879 290, 879 
244,903) 1,731,671] 1,470,179] 1,731,576 
264, 623 566, 796 274, 660 550, 939 
249, 007 589,018 356, 031 594, 587 
107, 631 204, 610 116,560 198, 894 


Total 
Assets. 


$ 
1, 644, 588 


13,719, 875 
1,607, 449 
1,414; 268 
1,649,178 

571,043 
1,302 368 
498,984 
136,472 
323,998 
391, 696 


11, 167,343 
1,325,406 
961, 204 


151, 402, 676 
3,204,005 
5,731,767 
7, 852, 689 
7,939,959 
4,304,739 
1,749, 659 
1,120, 580 
1,127,901 

833,355 
477, 366 
1,427,115 
628,243 
510,275 
848, 830 
* 991,729 
525, 666 


209, 166, 964 
34,768,554 
29,371,053 
16,337,279 
13, 642,447 


12,455, 607 
4,512, 448 
12,401,434 
3,986, 199 
3,407,417 
1,708,520 
4, 454,059 
1,947, 190 
2,165,138 
1,342,970 
580, 654 
1,562, 500 
3,178,743 
812) 449 
942, 871 
433, 168 
1,471, 844 
1,786,579 
894) 452 
1, 462/030 
606,138 


Total 
Liabilities. 


$ 
1,496,219 


10,999,000 
1,033,620 
1,084, 868 
1, 237,179 

436, 127 
980, 489 
498,984 
109, 748 
236,210 
309, 681 


7,603,053 
1,006, 455 
727,796 


135,849, 256 
3,065,325 
5,731, 767 
6,069, 163 
7,939,959 
4,304, 739 
1, 626, 339 

846, 694 
1,106,445 
973, 679 
303 , 226 
1,476,550 
477,119 
473,758 
855, 348 
991,729 
415,797 


154, 783,159 
27,826,924 
26,904,099 
13, 952,473 

9, 104, 687 
5,498, 722 
3,831, 657 
4,392 002 
2,407,399 
3,996, 143 
7,434, 726 
12, 269, 784 
3,037,533 
12,401, 434 
3,022,487 
2,751, 687 
1,238,517 
3,409, 304 
1,454,349 
1,437, 616 
928, 426 
357,565 
997, 853 
2,712,647 
646, 739 
449,694 
411,735 
1,241, 889 
1,874, 467 
710,027 
842,767 
483,533 


? Including $1,528,900, church property paying special tax of 2 mills, 
and $41,860, farms paying 7} mills for general purposes taxation. * There is a specific assessment on land 
and buildings of $6,654,100, on which a tax of $12,500 is paid yearly. 
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32.—Ordinary and Grand Total Receipts and Expenditures, Total Assets and Total 
Liabilities of Cities and Towns of 5,099 population and over for the calendar year 
1922— concluded. 


Receipts. Expenditure. ~ 
Assessed Gad eS re 
Cities or Towns. of ee Total Grand Total | Total all Aer, Liabilities, 
Proparty. Ordinary.| Total. | Ordinary. Expend- 
: itures. 

Manitoba— $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
WANT pee aon ce see cer 240,451, 700}11, 287, 391/12, 661, 779/11, 187,301]11,187,301] 79,499,341} 60,849,286 
Brandon) fava 14, 101, 660 994,598} 1,666, 798 926,562) 1,518,198 5,380, 592 3,988, 264 
St. Boniface..:....-.. 14,964,2201) 650, 685} 2,953,317} 927,509] 3,037,792] 8,061,906] 6,640, 647 
Portage la Prairie.... 7,008,469; 409,923} 604,923} 369,400} 539,400 498,299] 1,059,776 

Saskatchewan— 

Regina. eee sateen. 38,122,770) 3,515,787) 4,065,936] 3,348,074] 4,131,096] 23,928,114] 13,277,722 
Saskatoon!..veccs aces 29,753,445| 2,684,336) 3,198,257] 2,878,994! 2,878,994] 14,560,534] 13,629,796 
Moos enaiwienneeen 20,563,410] 1,702,415) 1,952,576) 1,772,417) 1,949,785] 9,766,905] 7,397,007 
Prince Albert........ 7,954,475) 369,039} 369,039} 357,707 366,983] 5,111,105] 4,996,445 
ees 2 4S Serik 2 4,641,110] 307,378} 485,478] 314,661) 427,015] 1,508,703) 1,190,929 
erta— 
Calgary: emer te 65,679,312) 6,030,562} 6,030,562] 6,067,778) 6,067,778] 36,568,037) 28,983,391 
Eidmontoniees.. sae 63,369,090) 8,097, 827/12, 604,384] 8,813, 014|12,231,784| 43,543,651] 41,281,899 
Medicine Hat........ 11,439,067?) 1,015,582} 1,115,582) 1,036,210) 1,045,117) 7,659,325] 5,416,783 

British Columbia— 

Nancouverwem sate: 172,085,850} 7,577,382] 7,577,382) 7,733,013] 7,733,013] 50,536,827] 40,979,080 
Victoria..............| 65,842,167! 2,926,399] 3,220,159] 3,052,375) 3,231,219] 21,323,488] 18,985,682 
New Westminster....| 9,586,550} 970,274] 1,724,206) 1,205,076] 1,714,980] 8,124,968] 7,075,474 
INanainos ence 5,461,233) 324,498 489,929] 349,434)  489,831| 1,497,035] 1,049,860 
Prince Rupert........ 8,461,091 494, 662 517, 872 483,254 483 ; 254 3,552,363 2,461,517 
Kamloops............! 5,285,332! 441,186! 534,811! 453,382! 557,774! 1,881,953! 1,692,669 

1 In addition there is $1,601,890 taxable for school purposes only. 2 In addition, $622,270, land and 


$5,000, buildings, are assessed for school purposes only. 


Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 1,000 to 5,000 Population.—The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has secured in comparable form and published a 
report on the statistics of 257 urban municipalities of between 1,000 and 5,000 
population having an estimated aggregate population of 551,461 in 1922. The 
figures are for the calendar year 1922, and a summary of the financial statistics is 
given in Table 33. Copies of the report may be obtained from the Bureau. 

The total assessed value of taxable property in the 257 towns reporting for 
1922 was $339,121,647, and the general per capita figure $614.95. The per capita 
values of taxable property in the towns. of each province were as follows:—Prince 
Edward Island $756.74, Nova Scotia $364.17, New Brunswick $495.64, Quebec 
$669.30, Ontario $554.42, Manitoba $722.07, Saskatchewan $718.07, Alberta 
$792.78, British Columbia, $788.55 and the Yukon $689.69. The 191 towns in 
the provinces east of Manitoba had a per capita assessed value for taxable property of 
$572.20, as compared with a per capita value of $757.60 for 66 towns west of Ontario. 

As regards receipts, “compulsory taxation,” consisting of taxation for general 
purposes, arrears, school taxes, poll tax, income tax and other special taxation 
showed a total for the 257 towns in 1922 of $10,933,499, representing a per capita 
revenue of $19.83. , 

The per capita revenues from taxation averaged $9.68 in Prince Edward Island, 
$12.42 in Nova Scotia, $14.89 in New Brunswick, $9.73 in Quebec, $24.04 in Ontario, 
$26.05 in Manitoba, $36.60 in Saskatchewan, $25.80 in Alberta, $20.56 in British 
Columbia and $27.09 in the Yukon. The total ordinary receipts for the towns 
amounted in 1922 to $16,908,548, while the extraordinary revenue was $13,470,931, 
showing a per capita ordinary revenue of $30.66, besides $24.43 for extraordinary 
revenue. 

The expenditure statement of the 257 municipalities indicates that the total 
ordinary expenditure in 1922 amounted to $19,458,985, while the extraordinary 
expenditure was $10,441,249, showing per capita ordinary expenditure of $35.29 
and per capita extraordinary expenditure of $18.93. 
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FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
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The total assets of the towns for 1922 amounted to $84,545,833 or $153.31 

per capita. Of this amount $18,991,910 represents available assets, $25,191,780 

revenue-producing and $40,112,098 non-revenue-producing and other assets, 

showing $34.44 per capita for available assets, $45.68 for revenue-producing and 
$72.74 for non-revenue-producing and other assets. 

The liabilities of the towns for 1922 amounted to 


indebtedness of $111.10. 


33.—Ordinary and Grand 
Liabilities of Towns an 


1922. 


Nors.—In the following table, 


population, 


I the towns and villag 
as estimated by the municipal officials. 


Total Rec2ipts and Expenditures, Total As32 
d Villages of 1,009 to 5 


- 809 


$61,264,813, a per capita 


ts and Tota 
09) population for the calendar year 


2s in each province are arranged in order of their 


_ pia ee 


Towns or Villages. 


Prince Edward Island— 
Sumumerside................ 


MON DULL PJ 3h6562% cles - 
BRMEHLONI We oi. bets oF a: 


IGGCEDOOL Oss. coc. eect ow 


SC ae ee 
CE se ee an Pe 
LES ee eee oe 


BewAnNdrews......0-25055.6. 

SS ete ne 
Quebec— 

MAODEIDACNY 2000 6... ocd ssh 

er usambert..s....2.)253 >: 

RRMEADM etre ss ne ae, 


RMEROUSI eo es cick es eee 


USOHOGAINI. ..........0200.5, 
St. Jéréme de Matane...... 
Montreal North............ 
cSt OA re ore 
CSS en as ee 


RMPUADOLE sy does su n5s ya. 


Ste. Anne de Bellevue...... 
Laval des Rapides......... 
Besuharnois...........4.... 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
Assessed 
Value of Grand Total Total 
Taxable Total Grand Total | Totalall}] Assets. Liabil- 
Property.) Ordinary.| Total. | Ordinary. Expend- ities. 
itures. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
2,497,247 46,458 46,458 36,481 45,482) 267,657] 166,064 
1,531, 550 63,928] 145,144) 109,198} 165,365} 384,335 307,272 
1,923, 505 143, 332 160, 942 132,817 152, 427 358, 298 266,911 
404, 330 45,026 46, 380 32,734 46,380 87,780 71,853 
1,522,677 93,173 100, 655 77,409 93, 322 404,979 263, 067 
2,267,955 55, 728 76,801 53,071 76, 801 315,727 262,372 
551, 169 35, 092 71,824 65,197 70,551 153, 187 119,334 
941,175 80, 438 80, 488 70,772 79,053 316, 604 240, 868 
514, 244 46,780 77, 342 45,780 77,342 78,767 45,809 
965, 530 61, 749 61, 749 61,709 62,751 226,365 201, 231 
374, 000 24,920 30, 625 30, 872 35,771 112, 295 92,495 
92, 550 11, 811 14, 702 11,467 14, 753 17,184 3,900 
287,955 28,777 33,327 25,942 81,942 64, 767 42,904 
877,115 25,181 45,493 50, 450 50,950 74, 874 49,226 
829, 645 17,498 21,705 21,033 21,033 58, 805 58,708 
679, 400 31,866 52,086 50, 538 52,086 80,824|- 62,812 
347, 255 24,877 74, 665 62,992 73,778 138, 326 73,690 
447, 890 24,428 35, 672 31,275 33,540 124, 945 83, 200 
1,699,900 54,442] 117,082 59,519} 116,993) 319,967} 296,000 
1, 606, 000 71,197 172, 888 145,072 197,351 746, 235 699, 263 
1,381, 500 94,816 105,085 90, 968 108, 247 455, 691 209,075 
3,534, 860 94,742 110,588 101, 297 106, 297 562,611 270,095 
2,491, 400 109,581 160, 704 116,969 139, 194 548,078 443, 623 
994, 600 34, 881 34, 881 30, 756 33,281 19,460; 44,500 
1,172,000 58,118 113, 786 87,079 111,729 278,459 233,966 
820, 900 46,951 46,951 27,433 28, 661 81,323 54, 766 
1,047,700 50, 233 64,271 53, 404 62,451 212,071 179, 000 
626, 475 25, 984 30, 984 21,462 28,453 138, 476 108, 954 
270,000 32, 644 32, 644 30,122 30, 122 117,595 75,000 
942,175 35,045 85, 045 34,915 34,915 203,918 141,900 
469, 950 12,805 12,805 15,572 15,572 16,530 - 
1,291,510 43,451 103,451 74,985 74,985 502,336 443,500 
8,180,601 197, 423 305, 446 125, 515 224,592) 2,181,476! 2,027,007 
1,774, 800 43,811 120, 922 74,498 152, 187 352,009 334, 960 
3,374, 595 79, 167 159, 631 82, 684 161,313 734, 616 868,939 
2,410,870 38,590 135, 981 106, 646 134, 340 392,379 330, 233 
1, 750, 650 65,914 117,606 71,346 72,846 285, 676 197, 833 
1,543,575 70,957 70,957 51,313 51,313 647,032 351,110 
1,568, 232 11, 697 36, 739 18, 861 25, 602 173, 225 84, 000 
5,595,050 26,409 26,409 23,988 23,988 152,519 89,056 
1, 255,000 24, 269 280,615 275,969 280,615 311,550 281,347 
4,104, 685 100, 300 100, 300 108,015 116,151} 1,797,130] 1,684,873 
978,150 25, 342 103,019 38, 694 103,019 251, 722 242,122 
585, 450 23, 553 47,427 41,242 41,242 202,906 119, 404 
871,510 44,288 50,908 57,522 57,522 172,559 104, 868 
1,087,045 8,905 14, 005 9,631 9,631 8,445 8,337 
13, 897, 580 165,741 869,774 320, 243 878,463] 2,203,238] 2,715,728 
1,130, 130 36,366 103,022 34,312 93, 871 360, 665 225,278 
1,345, 605 41,043 62, 592 87,978 60, 755 2138, 849 150, 614 
1,921,210 76,280 87,170 69, 168 80, 058 597, 691 479, 802 
686, 984 29,499 38,439 30, 853 38, 880 369, 361 438,938 
1, 256, 901 24, 645 45, 803 26, 826 44,910 237,022 205, 560 
265, 825 6,310 6,310 6,053 6,053 33, 258 35,000 
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33.— Ordinary and Grand Total Receipts and Expenditures, Total Assets and Total 
Liabilities of Towns and Villages of 1,009 to 5,099 population for the calendar year 


1922—con. 
Receipts. Expenditure. 
Assessed —— 
° Value of Grand Total Total 
Towns or Villages. Taxable Total Grand Total | Totalall| Assets. Liabil- 
Property.| Ordinary.| Total. | Ordinary.) Expend- ities 
itures. 

Quebec—concluded. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Windsorts. Ac ferret 872,000 47,581 53, 620 37,042 53,792) 223,010) 145,791 
Plessisvilles seasons ear 666, 925 34, 006 34, 006 23,281 24,481 78,525 87,050 
Montreal! Wests: .chs.e-c0ee- 4,976,070} 122,553] 213,942) 136,308) 220,308] 1,055,628) 1,053,512 
Stexhose:.cauctee ee ae 1,176,760 50,950 55,950 45,136 56, 954 361, 342 295,435 
Pointe Gatineau...... Be 486,115 31,361 35,411 25,877 35, 827 157, 257 116,762 
iiovettevalle we secr. ae oner a 808, 795 17,590 21,700 17,590 21,700 82,774 55,000 
IcLd Son aay Pere eee 1,122, 650 14,034 16, 655 foveou 16,975 83, 689 86,818 
Saind ones neu ano eee 442,255 9,676 15, 716 16, 823 16, 823 81,586 56,219 
Mantovallle. noackiae eee 635, 963 30,000 39,569 36, 635 39, 164 204, 872 204, 872 
StiwRavMionGees. aes 462,475 15,925 55, 762 19, 187 54, 187 88, 455 68, 123 
Misi aie: 2. tameacin oe ora eae 546,190 16,251 16, 251 15,548 16,791 53,619 72,952 
(Whandlenyasars2t + sce ee el OOMat DO 45,339 46,016 41,316 46,016 312,177 250, 708 
St. Gabriel de Brandon.... 339, 880 28, 645 28, 645 28,645 28,645 144,121 79,300 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré....... 350, 000 22,750 46, 450 26, 600 50, 300, 195, 850 41,000 
Dorval ev eake ere eee 3,574, 452 87, 606 87, 606 (Aeovyi 71,327 461,905 461,905 
houisevilllen, Asn. ster cee ae 460, 700 18,519 21,434 16, 849 19, 249 507,060 130, 650 
Danville ence eeie eds 474, 750 18, 066 28, 882 30,101 30,101 55,098 75, 707 
St. Joseph (Beauce)........ 570,450 8, 637 17,309 9,563 17,309 102,359 65,500 
Belosili.ciet ition. sone eee 738,075 84, 859 76, 333 62,618 75, 683 224,571 114, 244 
Eintine donee ee sea 772,730 27,757 34,601 22,404 33, 684 155,950} - 57,641 
Pierrevilles sess. sen: 298,190 3,558 8,097 6, 224 9, 224 27,449 12,000 
Beaucevilles is... Ween ee 820, 000 13,413 27,811 32,706 42,731 8, 646 45,712 
St. Joseph (Richelieu)...... 466, 204 1,790 1,790 1, 640 1, 640 6,521 168 
StoPSlicien mee -eseee eh 552, 100 9, 259 15,050 7,880 15,050 12, 652 med 
Giffard! eet hes) ee eee: 737,280 8,977 93,977 86, 486 86,486 105, 629 885040 
De Térysee cae ee eee 987, 606 4,415 8,415 8, 840 8, 840 2,891 4,000 
Courville....... aooe Ritts ities 632,540 14, 426 23,226 D152] 18,935 107,093 103,581 
Pont Rousesea. «eaten 260, 685 12,058 20,039 14, 839 23,859} 104,584 75,700 
Rock Tslandasanceee tee 337,125 13,192 13, 192 10,113 12, 613 16,900 18, 000 
IBpediordesits.2.y.43 see ee. 848, 125 22,641 44,050 26,594 83, 350 171, 150 78, 155 
Bromptonvilles...csemeoeee 360, 212 14, 863 19,863] ° 14,855 19, 855 46, 658 42,481 
Bien ya Llosa cet» eee tee 427,075 16, 290 16, 290 15,311 15,311 93,024 89, 636 
OPAL eC eae vcteae meine 4,165,936 21,182 21,182 21,182 21,182 236, 275 191,552 
Baie Shawinigan........... 251, 600 12,974 39,038 32,934 37,4384 75,571 55, 715 
Wonnacova.war ss .cekun ie 370,000 8,144 10, 264 11, 167 11, 855 25,976 14, 600 
Wnaunentides: scat eee ee 494,700 19,023 31,436 29,991 29,991 69, 030 50,125 
DNikoahallitleneinc oecebaiesihe sf 315, 645 5,984 44,112 43,092 43,992 52,542 43,000 
Montreal South.......:..... 953, 894 30,021 31,029 14,976 23, 200 319,575 320,938 
St Remiver ness. sore enoe 486, 140 8,400 16,711 5,060 11,960 26,575 26, 423 
Abord-a-Plouffe..........0. 567,133 8,858 8,858 8,578 8,578 2,286 3,675 
iba Providence... ese neee 416, 350 15,074 15,074 13,075 15, 674 107,960 65, 000 
Sv.wustachew aes. cee ere 472,910 6,047 6,047 4, 683 5,933 16,008 6, 453 
Charlesbouro..as.0ee ene. 441,000 8,126 16, 252 8, 156 14, 292 4,151 4,150 

Ontario— 
entre wrth ance ae 3,850,426] 276,915) 514,821) 352,751) 506,510) 1,169,687] 1,020,438 
Bram ptonan.asnse nae eee 3,392,060 174,795 295,431 137,401 274,322 779,993 21,863 
Paris: sit ares.@ rey ceee 2,236,305 104,561 245,510 131,131 242,348 427, 648 243,531 
Mimico we maw 1, meee 2,985, 830 196,576 844, 449 383, 024 859,141) 1,777,086) 1,082,318 
WRT bys. cena eerie em 1, 847,745 184,901 523, 628 84, 281 523, 148 765,948 637, 674 
Carletou, Placed. 255: taiee 1,345, 189 77,067 117, 468 77,220 117,468 537,951 442,347 
Goderich #s sarek avce ones 2,035,945 124, 292 225,039 101,505 225, 424 482, 668 296, 092 
SiN coe: Ave aa ey ee es 2,316,295} 122,365} 265,013) 223,460) 269,407} 829,499) 688,147 
Sty Maryis9. econ ete 2,206,010) 153,375} 316,877| 273,777) 316,309} 596,246) 491,749 
Perth. g-6e cece eee ae 1,957,000 194, 564 221,046 196, 617 219, 403 786, 824 486, 106 
Penetanguishene............ 1,250,525 76,881 244,759 133,945 250,419 364, 530 227, 292 
heaminpton sees cee ete 2,360, 670 191, 707 606,015 378, 680 613,977} 1,284, 241 747,340 
Dunn vil les ease ae ee 1,997,425 85,442) 412,185 168,932} 426,067] 498,551] 436,868 
Parry Sound sa ene eee 1,829, 655 129,000 226, 554 115, 253 224, 480 600, 723 500, 159 
Fort Frances.. A ..| 2,886,880] 198,310} 571,092} 375,778) 535,471} 930,891} 674,023 
Bowmanvilleyca-at a wee 1,895, 530 118, 982 220, 237 79,611 192,514 486,593 419,905 
Newinlarketier.. 25 aoe, 576,510 115,057 325, 351 216, 256 325, 621 553, 277 346, 621 
Rockland ey yncre mens seer 641,475 25,579 39,954 -50, 003 50,003 97,428 30, 273 
Oakyillesse.5 4 eee. 2,591,480) 149,284) 603,324] 240,561 604,801} 876,799} 800,907 
PiCtGHee st cece: 1,816,580) 137,568! 137,568} 128,227} 185,106] 289,284 50,096 
Port:Colbornem aeeeeeasee 4,665,308} 128,119} 211,863} 107,255) 211,863] 453,897) 372,271 
Petrolia yeast: sce 1,404, 085 173, 263 245,038 185,030 245,038 410,520 282,289 
Riversidoss i.e Gaerne 2,703,480 73,494 415, 988 229,001 435,093 558,916 498, 233 
New: Dorontos. case: 4,730,390) 148,163} 401,736; 167,641) 409,151) 660,311) 656,624 
Hanoverscc. ei eee 1, 264, 959 178,475 225, 526 171,670 215,906 357,946 234, 059 
Amherstburg. canines 1,763,900 77,465} 349,585} 138,489) 313,726} 584,832) 101,577 
Prescott yee.ces. soa 1,399, 905 68,835! 179,858 74,219! 178,283! 250,045. 76, 123 
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33.— Ordinary and Grand Total Receipts and Expenditures, 
Liabilities of Towns and Villages of 1,009 to 5,000 populati 


1922—con. 
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Total Assets and Total 
on for the calendar year 


Towns or Villages. 


Ontario—concluded. 

LS) ALTACE 2 Ee a a 
PEM GOT. Sot sos dee 
MABEEIUbONet 2. obs. ae kendra 
LSCUCS aS See eee 
Bracebridge............... 

@rangeville..... 22.0080... 
AIT Ss, Ieee. 2 eee es 


MEGRIOEC! =teh th atte oo 


PRATT, Be Ua ach Neiotslais Begone 


Mirtasby ss hiccek vse) oe 8:2 


BSIsUOn S, Mey chiens SAN: 


MOTO LUTIOL Sata. Gales oly 
Southampton......... : 
Troquois Falls 
Mire ierpr st: ll PIs nee ab eae 


Mameisbure..,4 ccs testes: 
amy Rivers )5.00.0..05%s 
ilomberstone........000-05.. 


“ESRD Ry fe ee ce a 
Re nRIGbON: (19a. f tooo ce 


RSSICON. U6. sien.sc sve tes. 
BOVG BAG hs .3 Ube eons 3 
BSUS LON a totes dic RE ba Stoic 
Cardinal 


ecperaciirinst 25.2) i.e. 
EEL 
PABPOTSVING, 5. a's 6peivo.diatslee:c 
MEBMIDUVINC ote:ese on aease ete. 
Malcofiold ».-) 2 0....05.<000s. 


Rae ONS PE 55s: Be 


LE ie ee ee 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
Assessed —— -~— —— 
Value Grand Total Total 
of Total Grand Total | Total all | Assets. Liabil- 
Taxable |Ordinary.| Total. |Ordinary. EXxpend- ities, 
Property. itures, 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1, 294, 830 78,677 113,525 47, 608 111, 861 184, 633 131,927 
1,963,699 113,217 266, 746 131,782 311,891 641, 622 565, 307 
1,452,170 92,263 136, 275 132,706 132,706 284,519 67,449 
1,329,575 99,497 122,385 88, 849 135, 482 392,188 353, 949 
986, 400 68, 660 114, 886 86,811 119,751 352, 709 147,594 
1,105, 827 77, 832 135,729 86, 294 135,086 123, 657 80,972 
920, 445 79,476 226, 501 70, 020 227,939 345, 751 292,990 
1,016, 740 108,935 172,604 113,061 172, 604 508,170 295, 604 
1,268,969 74,474 199, 122 83,617 200, 272 314,805 235,571 
1,875,141 86,485 146,332 115,774 147,371 270, 905 259,399 
1, 267,930 78,597 101,160 73,324 105,622 364,608 104, 994 
3,886,800 85,666 85,666 78, 85§ 80,955 152,021 76, 123 
968, 825 63,732 114, 960 40, 936 120, 636 163,474 138,655 
1,210,235 63,949 137, 146 57,929 137, 146 202,650 182,885 
1,184,312 $0,041 186,971 69,462 168, 164 344,773 230, 922 
908,670 76,147 155,929 108, 223 151,920 817, 74 264,903 
1,489,590 87,134 460,043 237,871 448,442 503, 295 306,788 
774,445 38,914 57,549 41,012 57,568 238,768 132,477 
993,160 75,824 152,518 51,178 152,949 434,903 250,193 
830,000 53,160 104,975 46,477 104, 364 116,693 83,142 
656,490 61,274 262,051 54,069 257,331 255,292 107,081 
883,525 87,572 100, 467 71,502 96, 283 232,132 106,574 
878,905 79,636 110,401 77,782 110,850 231,729 85,332 
520,275 41,320 73,270 39,541 (esyeA ie 219,011 154,151 
37,602 102,996 30,737 104,158 134, 976 120,182 
49,732 71,941 39,357 69,640 222,434 178,706 
76,490 95,707 77,407 95,546 158,795 151,430 
75,442 92,942 57,230 91,796 228,047 59,407 
30,420 30,420 19,960 25,069 108,703 30,912 
41,053 179,076 142,295 176,933 185,332 8,956 
44,427 114,696 34,216 108,127 149, 239 48,956 
38,724 64,255 44,305 67,205 128,486 69,238 
81,239 134,857 114, 969 143,976 514,445 496, 623 
12,626 15,997 11,446 16,358 131,203 15,991 
21,876 31,376 215388 31,038 27,348 5,746 
581,305 36, 102 93,309 49,291 96,333 146,486 79,014 
563,820 47,122 138,342 99,902 136, 972 203,862 117,623 
508,700 40,877 81,712 47,863 83,483} 196,608 94,308 
662,506 66,811 89,185 65,796 89,003} 185,777) 159,454 
704,330 38,374 100,314 63,033 92,670 130, 141 59, 704 
1,096,420 55,363 149,615 73,094 130,463 246, 140 220,148 
671,570 38,152 129, 167 44,246 129,055 127,058 120,219 
574,535 35,194 57,609 34,281 54,605 121,750 16,849 
421,780 29,958 127,958 65,823 127,221 98,721 77,006 
769,714 40,680 134,159 115,178 138,193 185, 552 144,794 
650,805 32,658 57,754 29,894 57,859 126,367 86,082 
558,381 35,302 39,602 23,877 33,201 93,692 35,646 
579,562 59,709 161,837 59,536 161,837 203, 938 140, 134 
723,925 26,544 30,646 25,450 29,600 67,326 24,190 
600,000 22,990 27,990 20,929 28,646} 106,547 25,987 
551,265 36,218 58,105 31,262 58,105 72,701 11,060 
358,519 19,203 40,371 22,302 43,180 53,271 19,368 
507,825 50,389 56,318 55,611 57,928 96,680 25,380 
520,050 30,112 30,112 29,885 30,477 58,307 14,978 
499,525 26,776 45,741 27,161 44,817 116,776 84,611 
645,075 46,483 90,924 87,002 114,736] 238,450) 169,687 
534,172 36,054 109,961 78,384 95,364 114,001 83,458 
890,415 45,460 158,902 112,812 155,080 197,930 116,640 
501,400 30,466 30,466 24,133 29,359 93,957 53,810 
717,800 31,858 31,858 15,922 17,011 108,777 13,649 
381,075 44,881 130,136 67,951 123, 727 125,302 111,024 
446, 000 32,439 55,348 36,545 55,348 99,489 40,032 
489,920 51,671 57,632 43,619 50,751 57,021 13,387 
409,075 26,831 39,831 21,856 38,750 78,449 39,462 
494,010 37,963 48,363 36,288 47,875 54,865 47,872 
618,000 23,245 67,239 82,259 75,842] 157,608} 108,250 
475,425 38,171 46,261 36,786 46,110 65, 228 30,216 
519,575 44,331 51,231 46,457 50,764 66,025 35,669 
3,696,100) 168,690} 301,986} 221,625] 315,552) 1,602,742] 1,035,836 
2,929,925' 127,762 257,762 110,809 247,052 591,153 487,033 
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33.— Ordinary and Grand Total Receipts and Expenditures, Total Assets and Total 
Liabilities of Towns and Villages of 1,009 to 5,000 Population for the calendar year 


1922— concluded. 


Towns or Villages. 


Manitoba—concluded. 
PAGIN nc aeajamtch ets am aseaee 
Neepawa. trounce cee ae 
Canmansy saat raesteute. 


Wirden! 220 Mhccoecstes tee 


MELSON. se mttes so inte cetes 

Bequscjoursenwens a aeeenne 
Saskatchewan— 

North Battleford........... 

Weyburn iti faa usstassce a 


WUISUOVAN win asteletae stereo eke 
Kamsacl sea cdemtotasestcnaete 


BUG Deir Rearetetttete  veteyateteterere 


Cc 


ASSIDIDOIAY. conc. seamen 6 os 

Kindersley tscoace-stieeaee 

Maple Creek.......'.......5 

Wiolseleynel cmc ccmaee ates 
Alberta— 


(Coleman ey. Wass Gore 
CBRMNOKS reste sta onteraaeee 


Macleod ten wine ener ance: 
Vegreville a 
PaWOry.. dc dvdee eS 
Ray INONC eet cteetan aver re 
HCGULCr ee evils cee eetemtes 
BHideon sees ato eee es 
Eliph River inaaesaaeteee a 
Maoratihis se. cotaructaente aes 
Grand e/Praime?s. ose see 


HGrmiG: 25 daataa esa eurene + 


Prince Georges: .,. seers 
Port ' Coquitlam ...2.ees ss 
Merritt: ico oeeree cies eee 


(Port Moodiyenos.nene setae 
Port Albernimeas-cmenecten 
Cumberland 
JATIMBTLONE years coeeariee © 
Yukon Territory— 
DawsoniCityc.. cscs meee 


Assessed 
Value 
of 
Taxable 
Property. 


$ 
1,059, 250 
1,138,995 
806,640 
1,156,200 
957,860 
456,970 
2,630,700 
413,117 
399,400 


3,756,355 
3,687,805 
2,369,000 
2,059,947 
2,446,193 
1,113,904 
1,698, 678 
1,053,083 
1,498,079 
578, 668 
1,122,655 
1,017,980 
609,165 
806, 253 
700,315 
973,315 
538,495 


944,248 
1,649,120 
2,726,730 
1,599,716 

967,150 

904, 297 

996,580 
1,314,824 
1,074,983 

824,930 
3,082,906 
1,282,191 

784,725 

769,370 

601,517 
1,726,149 
1,101,155 

668,699 

582, 762 

921,870 

439,767 

345,479 
4,350,335 


2,246,467 
2,017,773 


Receipts. 
Total Grand 
Ordinary.| Total. 
$ $ 
126,600 126,600 
116,947 143,856 
106,353 106, 669 
71,803 106,697 
50,453 50,453 
32,802 40,802 
40,231 78,185 
28,720 50, 120 
11,448) 14,995 
356,749] 356,749 
279,909 285,589 
254,891] 254,891 
148, 054 148, 054 
173,937 186, 674 
128, 294 162,511 
118,909 118,909 
59,432 72,832 
143,021 172,837 
38,903 68, 268 
96,341 96,341 
56,305 56,305 
42,547 82,363 
60,213 67,713 
77,929 94,893 
51,826 69, 626 
40,917 56,917 
100, 247 214,275 
La LAG TYE 250, 727 
159,073 224,328 
12,402 12,402 
46,522 46,522 
104, 837 123,789 
52,737 57,452 
109,095 122,595 
101,409 171,669 
60,148 64, 143 
50,311 63 , 422 
90,555 165,798 
35,624 47,124 
77,138 77,1388 
29,537 43,837 
37,984 58,316 
53,703 99,175 
37,064 41,370 
18,647 87,187 
25,202 28,772 
27,856 40,040 
13, 241 13,241 
44,138 46,328 
192, 822 193,072 
131,888 197,095 
159,345 159,345 
215,241 323, 064 
104,563 209,725 
71,565] 113,565] _ 
72,860 97,136 
85,227 100,227 
85,545 90,697 
80,504 92,635 
54,196 88,057 
56,261 59,514 
45,420 55, 333 
60,699 81,390 
29,582 36, 582 


Expenditure. 
Grand 
Total | Total all 
Ordinary.| Expendi- 
itures. 

$ $ 
126,565 126,565 
109,016] 143,856 
57,882} 100,676 
80,716} 104,304 
21,420 47,319 
32,802 40,802 
2 oo 78,755 
37,672 48,047 
13,060 18,586 
308,749 310,978 
258,892] 292,279 
186,519} 186,519 
149,407 158,279 
121,970) 188,235 
115,097] 161,015 
118, 250 118, 250 
51,865 74,792 
137,204; 151,479 
33,925 62,637 
68, 234 74,363 
42,315 49,960 
39,291 80,723 
607208 66,089 
70,497 93,474 
43,135 67,322 
33,515 54,153 
115, 042 207,635 
120,976 251,481 
142,382 236,784 
9,952 9,952 
30,367 30,367 
86,660} 133,736 
56, 952 66,8138 
114,322) 127,822 
98,374 171,529 
43,650 60,952 
49,880 64,427 
131, 984 178,514 
33,324 47,124 
72,383 72,602 
29, 233 43,725 
45,870 60, 403 
46,085 96,009 
35,300 39,292 
23,987 34,716 
21,814 24,114 
28,906 40,040 
8,845 13,3800 
47, 264 52,019 
169,298} 169,298 
184,570 185,570 
158,252) 159,752 
811,087} ~- 324,934 
123,726] 220,245 
72,645 122,278 
71,990 97 , 236 
80,843 95,843 
77,552 92,534 
80,198 91,478 
55,925 90, 112 
52,407 59,514 
44,804 50, 945 
75,272 80,480 
36,942 36, 942 


Total 
Assets. 


$ 
510,905 
376,654 
171,671 
135,185 
122,636 
48,906 
209,374 
70,651 
46, 961 


1,915,070 
1,366,658 
2,598,016 
658, 222 
666, 287 
340,788 
725,427 
137, 148 
392,693 
260,131 
265,669 
392,309 
85, 226 
179,568 
301,494 
221,841 
102,353 


139,593 
665,797 
520,012 
27,234 
148,551 
425,075 
214,335 
1,541,798 
351, 209 
401,701 
185,151 
148, 983 
174,559 
284, 651 
79,609 
108, 217 


168, 265, 


136, 074 
94,118 
115,810 
48,373 
62,438 
1,331,171 


771,459 
404,348 
909, 868 
707, 629 
711,449 
744, 105 
189,349 
384,388 
202,867 
239,445 
398,215 
385, 931 

92,280 
286, 987 


51,638 


Total 
Liabil- 
ities. 


$ 
391,888 
296,891 
144,965 
117,229 
74,397 
48,906 
77,495 
49,569 
22,946 


1,613,794 
951,487 
1,819,204 
588, 783 
535,114 
234,579 
646, 637 
90,590 
301,816 
121,218 
185,650 
330,841 
64,620 
96,551 
212,588 
103,086 
35, 174 


85,546 
402,312 
489,859 

27, 007 

58,489 
266,795 
162,941 
895,745 
224,095 
189, 623 

76,561 
119,301 

8,388 
161,072 
40,862 


577,079 
378,894 
558,597 
566, 240 
503,680 
682,490 


Pe 
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4.—National Wealth and Income. 
1.—National Wealth. 


There are several methods of computing national wealth, 7.e., the aggregate 
value of property within the nation, apart from undeveloped natural resources. 
Perhaps the most familar of these methods is that of working back to capital values 
through income tax returns, but this can be applied only in countries where incomes 
are thoroughly appraised. A second method is that of estimation from probate 
returns, the value of the estates of deceased persons being regarded as representative. 
A third is that of a complete census, based upon a canvass of the individual. In 
the accompanying tables a fourth method, namely, the so-called “inventory” method, 
is employed; it consists in totalling the amounts known from various sources to be 
invested in agriculture, manufactures, dwellings, etc. 

It must be understood that statistics of this character are suggestive and 
indicative rather than strictly accurate. The concept of wealth is distinctly intang- 
ible, and ther are numerous elements of uncertainty in a calculation of this nature. 
It should be pointed out that Tables 34 to 36 cover the year 1921 (the latest year 
for which the statistics are available), and that in 1921 the money values of com- 
modities were still above normal. Estimates for subsequent years will doubtless, 
on this account, show considerable changes in several of the items. The present 
survey, which includes for the first time the provincial distribution of Canadian 
wealth, places the estimated aggregate of the tangible wealth of the Dominion in 
1921 at $22,195,000,000. 

Aggregate and per capita Wealth of the Provinces, 1921.—<As regards the 
provincial distribution of wealth, Ontario ranked first, with estimated aggregate 

wealth amounting to $7,353,000,000, or 33-1 p.c. of the total, and Quebec second, 

with estimated wealth of $5,542,000,000, or 25 p.c. of the whole. Saskatchewan 
was third, with estimated wealth of $2,846,000,000, or 12-8 p.c. of the total for 
the Dominion. 

While Ontario led in absolute wealth, the western provinces came first in 
per capita wealth; Saskatchewan held first rank with a per capita wealth of $3,757, 
Alberta second with $3,317, and Manitoba third with $2,705. These figures may 
be compared with $2,507 and $2,347, the per capita wealth of Ontario and Quebec 
respectively. Further details are furnished in Tables 34 to 36. 


34.—Provincial Distribution of the National Wealth of Canada, with percentage and 
per capita Analyses, 1921. 


Percentage | a Wealth 
ae Estimated | Distribu- ation istribu- er 
aaa Wealth. tion of Eee tion of Bren 
Wealth. Population. 
$ p.c. No. p.c. $ 
Pritice Edward Island................. 119,912,060 0-5 88,615 1-01 1,353 
MERE I cei awttare an ee ee es 752,697,986 3-4 523, 837 5-96 1,437 
BEE ETUNS WICK cain steerer es vee os 597,596,369 2-7 387,876 4-41 1,541 
ED, cx denne Ata era str 5, 541,819,967 25-0} 2,361,199 26-87 2,347 
EID es debs) has ae 7,353,397, 816 33-1] 2,933, 662 33-38 2,507 
BOO Chae er si cical.c toc te eke 1,650,495, 868 7:4 610,118 6-94 2,705 
BOPEALCHOW OM 56 ois oie len ne cane coco 2,845, 642,985 12-8 757,510 8-62 3,757 
MMII, 5 20.c'n ey 5 5, «ined Bye ola Coe eo 1,950, 973,479 8-8 588,454 6-70 3,317 
ritioh Columbia... . 16.5 - 20+ sree rnes 1,365, 896, 120 6-2 524,582 5-97 2, 604 
ES ge Oe ee ee eae 16, 869,792 0-1 4,157 0-14 4,058 
BARS, BWR sistas oe eek se vs 22,195,302, 443 100-6! 8,788,483) 100-0 2,525 


MIncludes 7,988 persons in the Northwest Territories and 485 persons engaged in the Royal Canadian 


Navy. 
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Wealth of Canada by Items, 1921.—The capital invested in the farms of 
the country, including implements and live stock, as determined by the last decennial 
census, was the largest item in our national wealth, aggregating $6,587,000,000, or 
29-68 p.c. of the whole. The value of agricultural production in 1921, $1,396,000,000, 
was also included to cover the average stocks of agricultural goods in the possession 
of farmers and traders and the amount invested in the preparation for the new crop. 
Thus the agricultural wealth of Canada totalled $7,983,000,000, nearly 36 p.c. of 
the wealth of Canada. 

The second largest element in the national wealth was urban real property. This. 
includes the assessed valuations of taxed and exempted property, to which was 
added one-third to provide for under-valuation by assessors and for roads, bridges. 
and sewers. The estimated value, as based on the returns for 1921, received from 
municipalities, was $5,752,000,000, or 25-91 p.c. of the total wealth of the Dominion. 

The wealth invested in steam railways, computed from the cost of road and 
equipment, and distributed by provinces on the basis of mileage, constituted the 
next largest item, amounting to $2,159,000,000, or 9-73 p.c. of the total. 

Other important items include stocks in process, raw material and finished 
products of manufacturing establishments, to which was added 100 p.c., as an 
estimate of the value of manufactured goods in the hands of dealers, the whole 
amounting to $1,363,000,000, or 6-14 p.c., the tangible value of the forests, amount- 
ing to $1,198,000,000, or 5:4 p.c., and household furnishings and other personal 
property, including automobiles, amounting to $1,144,000,000, or 5-15 p.c. | 

On the basis of the 1921 population of 8,788,483, the per capita wealth invested 
in farms and equipment was $749, in urban real property $654, in steam railways 
$246, in the forests $136 and in household furnishings, clothing and motors. $130. 
The per capita wealth of all kinds was $2,525. Further details of the items included 
are presented in Table 35. 


35.—An Estimate of the National Wealth of Canada, with percentage and per capita 
Distribution of Component Items, 1921. 


Average 
Tens Aggregate Eprcentes Amount 
Amount. moe per head of 
5 ? Population. 
Farm values (land, buildmgs, implements, machinery and live $ Dace $ 

stock: censusulODL) sce, moreno: he ee ee eee 6, 586, 648, 126 29-68 749: 

Agricultural products in the possession of farmers and traders,1921} 1,396,223, 000 6-29 159 

Totaliagnicultunalawesdkbhr Olle eee een ore 7, 982,871,126 35-97 ~~ 908 
Mines (capitalliemployed al 921) a tenee ance ea tee ek 559, 514, 154 2-52 64 
Forests (estimated value of accessible raw materials, pulpwood 

and capital invested in wood operations).................4- 1,197,660, 000 5:40 136 
Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear, etc., in primary oper- 

Bitions j)1 ODI) mye INES Ook ns, Lek Se ED ee emer: 25, 648, 650 0-12 3 
Central electric stations (capital invested, 1921)................ 239,675, 661 1-08 bane 7 / 
Manufactures (machinery and tools, 1921)...................- 610, 068, 624 2-75 70: 
Manufactures (materials on hand, stocks in process; estimate 

for amount in dealers hands, 1921),.......-...0%..cse+cees- 1,362,535, 764 6-14 155 
Steam railways (investment in road and equipment)............ 2,159,298, 000 9-723 246 
Electric railways (investment in road and equipment)........... 186,519,439 0-84 21 
Canals (amount expended on construction to March 31, 1922)... 141,425,373 0-64 16 
Telephones (cost of property and equipment).................. 158, 678, 229 0-71 18 
Urban real property (assessed valuations and exempted prop- 

erty and estimated for under-valuation by assessors, and 

_ for‘roads;sewers, etConaeeer eave eee eer seen ee ee: 5, 751,505, 257 25-91 654 
Shipping (estimated from 1918 census and distributed accord- 

Ing:to tonnage: Owned) as.eeee ad ee Meee er ee. 100, 000, 000 0-45 li 
Imported merchandise in store, being one-half imports during 

Year 1021 Fe Wer conic sete thoaeice sbi Bea tae oie Ae er eee 373,902,166 1-68 43, 
Household furnishings, clothing, carriages, motors, etc., distri- : 

buted according to wealth and population.................. 1,144,000, 000 5-15 130 
Specie held by Government and chartered banks and esti- 

mate diiompulolaGuiOldinsseny anys eae eee ene en 202,000,000 0-91 23 


Total Estimated Wealth, 1921........................ 22,195,302, 443 100-00 2,526 
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a 
36.—Estimated National Wealth of Canada, by Provinces and Chief Component 


Items, 1921. 


(Norr.—For a fuller description of the various items, see Table 35.) 
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Prince 4 
a Nova New my, 
Items. rend Anata. Bhanswioks Quebec. Ontario. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ATIONV ANNO Fos cise ex aaatoeks 58,977,962) 136,841,573] 131,825,675] 1,096,787,710| 1,691, 686, 034 
Agricultural products.......... 21,431,000 44, 234, 000 48,458,000 325, 291,000 441,418, 000 
, Total agricultural wealth. . 80, 408, 962 181,075,573 180, 283,675} 1,422,078,710] 2,133; 104,034 
RUCNR ts Sere: = 82, 283, 644 2,985,382 81,494, 918 188, 769,764 
5M a eens = 58,150,000] 100,840,000} 364,600,000] 194. 100,000 
MEGDOriog. «0.55... s ss nes 779,816 8,764, 864 3,316,479 1,795, 404 3,352,410 
Central electric stations. ...... 435, 294 3,987,037 2,523,413 69,673,905 109, 708, 766 
Manufactures— 
Machinery and tools......... 416, 367 23,466, 288 28,678, 211 178,830,648} 317,313,962 
Materials on hand, stocks in 
process; estimate for 
amount in dealers’ hands. . 862,658} 32,923,886] 52,840,474] 411,195,058! 736,152,436 
Steam railways..... ee, ee 15,197,000 79,320,000 106, 430,000 272,180,000 594, 820, 000 
Electric railways.............. - 10, 628,013 2,898, 584 55,710, 238 75,398,989 
“CUTS SRE @ aes Beas gees - 648 , 547 - 33,179,064 107,597,762 
Telephones............. patie a ae : 599, 220 6,371, 040 2,914,054 66, 689, 329 7,480, 225 
Urban real property........... 8,931,108 177, 891, 231 52,977, 267] 2,091,052,019] 2,232,795, 204 
SS eee a i ee 781, 100 12,538, 000 3,304, 600 36,751, 100 25,078, 100 
Imported merchandise in store. 500, 535 9,449, 863 13, 604, 230 107,189,579 183 , 926, 164 
Household furnishings, cloth- 
ing, carriages, motors, etc... 9,000, 000 53,100, 000 40, 100, 000 295, 100, 000 376,400, 000 
Specie held by Government, 
chartered banks and public!. 2,000,000 12,100, 000 8,900,000 54,300, 000 67,400, 000 
Total estimated wealth, 

LAs NE Se ee ae ae a 119,912,060) 752,697,986) 597,595,369] 5,541,819, 967] 7,353,397, 816 
Percentage by provinces....... 0-5 3-4 2-7 25-0 33-1 
Percentage distribution of Can- 

adian population by provinces 
and territories, 1921.......... 1-01 5:96 4-41 26-87 33°38. 
pegs Saskatch- British Sil 
Tee Manitoba. Sean. Alberta. Golninn Yukon. Canada. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MIATA WAINOS 000i. .b 2 2555.0 650, 638, 045/1,650,069,196} 968,437,018] 201,384,913 , — | 6,586, 648, 126 
Agricultural products....... 100,016,000) 253,712,000] 124,512,000] 37,151,000 — | 1,396, 223,000 
Total agricultural wealth..| 750,654, 045 1,903,781,196}1,092,949,018] 238,535,913 — | 7,982,871, 126 
ee G50 5,343, 706 4,761,177| 73,603,005} 109,030, 712/11, 241,846 559,514, 154 
RE ee re 20,560,000! 46,585,000] 70,475,000} 342,350,000 — | 1,197,660, 000 
So Ee eee 695,414 37,096 134, 528 6, 769, 327 Soke 25, 648, 650 
Central electric stations... .. 14, 873, 661 6, 720, 585 8,531,270] 22,775,600 446, 130 239, 675, 661 
Manufactures— ; 
Machinery and tools...... 14, 687, 848 4,099,873 7,363,086] 40,190,889 21,457 610, 068, 624 
Materials on hand, stocks 
in process; estimate for 
- amount in dealers’ hands| 35,108,300 9,873,336] 15,662,382] 67,841,758 75,476] 1,362,535, 764 
Steam railways ............ 250, 640,000} 342,590,000} 255,840,000} 239,110,000] 3,171,000] 2,159,298, 000 
Electric railways............ 13,307,741 3,579,386 6,279,366] 18,717,122 - 186,519,429 
0 ie - - ~ ~ - 141,425,373 
M@elephones.”..:-............ 17,520,122} 25,476,719] 20,026,415] 11,407,239 193, 866 158, 678, 229 
Urban real property.........| 410,820,516] 349,803,449] 290,247,235] 136,987,228 = |-5,,751, 505, 257 
BREN 850. 3 co wsaistee Od 784, 200 ~ 36,500 - 20, 660, 000 66, 400 100, 000, 000 
Imported merchandise in 
Se thnirewcnl idea 18,300,315 5,098, 668 5,962,179] 29,720,333 150,300 373,902, 166 
Household furnishings, cloth- 
ing, carriages, motors, etc.| 83,200,000 125,800,000} 90,400,000] 69,700,000] 1,200,000} 1,144,000, 000 
Specie held by Government, 
_ chartered banks and pub- 
cides amar wcct.e 14,000,000} 17,400,000! 13,500,000} 12,100,000 300, 000 202,000, 000 
Total estimated wealth, : 

os ee Maree ay 5 We 1,650,495,868/2,845,642.985 |1,950,973,479|1,365,896,121 | 16,869, 792/22, 195, 302, 443 

Percentage by provinces.... 7:4 12-8 8-8 6-2 0-1 100-0 
ercentage distribution of 
Canadian population by 
_ provinces and territories, 

EE en Seo. oR ive 6-94 | 8-62 6-70 5-97 0-05 100-0 


1The specie holdings are here distributed among the several provinces according to population. 
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2.—National Income. 


The national income of Canada is necessarily less than its national production, 
a total for which is suggested in the general survey of production on pages 187-192 
of this volume. If, as pointed out there, there is no reason to suppose that those 
whose activities are not connected with the production of “form-utilities” are less 
‘“‘productive”’ in the broad sense of the term than others, the total value of the 
production of 1923 must have been not less than $4,580,000,000. 

In order to arrive at the figure of national income, however, certain heavy 
deductions from the above amount must be made—deductions especially connected 
with the maintenance of the industrial equipment of the country—providing not 
only for depreciation but for obsolescence and replacement by new and improved 
apparatus of production. Altogether, the charges under this head may have been 
not less than $300,000,000 to $400,000,000. ‘This would leave the 1923 income of 
the Canadian people at somewhere in the neighbourhood of $4,200,000,000. 

Incomes assessed for Income War Tax in Canada.—In those countries of 
the world where an income tax has been established for a considerable period of 
time, the figures of the assessed income have been generally accepted as furnishing 
a guide both to the amount and to the distribution by classes of the total national 
income. Estimates of the national income, based upon income tax statistics, have 
been published, for example, in Great Britain and in the United States. 

In Canada, the income tax is a newer thing than in either of the above-mentioned 
countries; also, in a newer country than either, incomes are to a greater degree 
received in kind. Both of these considerations render it improbable that so large 
a percentage of the total national income of Canada is brought under the notice 
of the income tax authorities as in Great Britain or the United States. Nevertheless, 
the data collected by the Income Tax Branch of the Department of Customs and 
Excise, in the course of its administration of the income war tax, are significant 
both with regard to the total income assessed and with regard to the distribution of 
that income among various classes of the population, as well as by size of income groups. 

In Canada, in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1921, 3,696 corporations and 
190,561 individuals paid income tax on incomes aggregating $912,410,429; in the - 
following year 8,286 corporations and 290,584 individuals paid income tax on 
$1,462,529,170; in the fiscal year ended 1923, 6,010 corporations and 281,182 
individuals paid income tax on $1,092,407,925; in the fiscal year ended 1924, 5,569 
corporations and 239,036 individuals paid income tax on incomes aggregating 
$1,108,027,871; and in the fiscal year ended 1925, 6,236 corporations and 225,514 
individuals paid income tax on incomes aggregating $999,160,248. 


37.—Amount of Income Assessed for the Purposes of the Income War Tax, by Provinces 
for the fiscal years ended March 31, 1922-1925. 


Amount of Income Assessed. 


Provinces. 
1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 

; $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward sland (See eos ea nee ee ee 8,707,988 2,618,325 2,301,305 1,590,134 
Nova Scotia. OCS RR arate aces 51,057, 049 85, 671,544 33,785, 631 22,613,331 
NeweBrunswickecemanco sare eee acter nie. 30) 238. 694 28,450,436 22,809,357 19,500, 707 
Quebec SRN A POLST ere ate tore TEL SD athe aaa arinEnilTone eth eae Ces ET 362,078, 282 270,549,115 296,331,345 288,731,449 
Ontario Fee OR Se SOOO Cal COE CT eS 598,456,379 469, 654,705 473,015, 674 436,971.432 
Manitoba annem cent ot cerns tre nee ee 134, 039, 184 86, 665, 622 92, 286, 842 73,497,253 
Saskatich ewraunme cameo e erk sea eee 89, 942,132 56,568, 615 50,778, 824 40,415,300 | 
Alberta.ik, cthert tae oes eee Pee nae 66, 912,332 49,736, 832 53,310, 467 41,874,721 
Britisihe@olumilb ager pas sees aes eee ee 119,716,747 90, 871, 659 81,525,976 72,390,078 
Yuk Oh oie ik: pect anne haere ee 1,380,383 1,621,072 1,882,450 1,575, 843 


Total ct sreard niente wee teteery Soe. 1, 462,529,170! 1,092, 407,925] 1,108,027,871' 999,160, 248 
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38.—Number of Individual and Corporate Taxpayers, by Size of Income and Amount 
of Taxes Paid under the Income War Tax Act, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1923-1925. 


1.—INDIVIDUALS. 


ee 
1923. 1924. 1925. 


Income-Class. = 


Number, Amount. Number. Amount. Number.{ Amount. 
$ $ $ 

515000: 40S. 6,000.65 ...6 55 dees. 146,178 3,414,475 127,718 3,066, 580 126,481 2,993,574 
$ 2,000 to $ 6,000............ 113,359 4,616, 287 94,580 3,934, 537 80, 864 3,324, 746 
$ 6,000 to $10,000............ 13,030 3,603,536 10,140 3,187,012 11,129 2,904,996 
$10,000 to $20,000............ 6,069 5,212,937 4,700 4, 288, 847 5, 236 4,363,520 
an “ Lrg Nae welts heteys ie a 2, 310° 107 1,047 2,521,615 983 2,413,905 

4 Oo RODD rshepare Seats Se 0) , 810,107 
$50,000 and over............. 380 | 8212/1132) 851 | 8,835, 424 821) 9,145,761 

POCAIN So 281,182 | 31,867,368 239,036 | 25,834,015 225,514 | 25,146,502 
Unclassified amount........ - 490, 046 ~ _ 533,799 - 350,379 

SRORA cry hetne core, — | 32,357,414 — | 26,367,814 — | 25,496,881 
PEORIA... Lye ke ANeh & = 667,997 - 710,478 - 340,113 

Neo Total Fie! — | 31,689,417 — | 25,657,336 | — | 25,156,768 

2—CORPORATIONS. 

mnt 000 to '$°6,000............ = = = - - - 
$ 2,000 to $ 6,000............ 2,407 546, 081 2,381 598,939 2,604 509, 986 
$ 6,000 to $10,000............ 1,052 699, 621 868 725, 264 911 647, 634 
$10,000 to $20,000............ 959 1,478,950 817 1,361,531 964 1,326, 502 
$20,000 to $30,000............ 437 1,148,752 372 1,051, 806 445 1,054,573 
acc 742 | 22'9877540)| 11126 | 25,817,760} 1,304 | 98,288,797 
UAC e's Sic - - 5 10, 600 8 23,024 

“CUE te Ee eS 6,010 | 28,543,297 5,569 | 29,565,890 6,236 | 31,850,516 
Unclassified amount........ - 269,113 - 205, 060 - 119, 285 

OER ee eet) oe — | 28,812,410 — | 29,770,950 — | $1,969,801 
ALES SR ee aaa, - 790, 264 ~ 1,224, 258 - 878, 527 

CLE) 7 ner — | 28,022,146 — | 28,546,692 - 31,091,274 

38 (A).—Income Tax Paid, by Occupations of the Tax-payers, fiscal years 1923-25. 

1—INDIVIDUALS. 
| 1923. 1924. 1925. 
Classes. 
Number. Amount. Number. Amount. Number. | -Amount. 
$ $ $ 

ie 8, 220 473,049 4, 663 275, 627 3,061 162,945 
mrotessionals................ 19,023 2,663,901 20,550 | 2,327,554 19,395 2,230,080 
Employees.................. 208,360 | 15,529,950 176,089 | 13,726,066 168, 894 13,973,095 
mprehants. -..5...-......:.. 21,186 5,474, 256 17,031 2,816,352 14, 843 2,189,116 
Manufacturers............... 1,732 870,261 1, 293 742,944 1,427 467, 662 
MUDLROFS,.- 0. os ecco. 22,661 6,855,951 19,410 5,945,472 18,194 6,123, 604 
pinclassified.............0.. = 490, 046 - 533,799 - 350,379 

SUE A A 281,182 | 32,357,414 239,036 | 26,367,814 225,514 | 25,496,881 
eee = 667, 997 = 710,478 - 340, 113 


——_—___ 


iC — | 31,689,417 — | 25,657,336 — |! 25,156,768 
a NI 0 OTD i! 88, 156, 768 


2.—CORPORATIONS. 


ON re 10 7,304 13 6,302 7 3,193 
Merchants.................. 2,066 | 4,389,285 1,680 | 4,031,167 2,056 4,908,047 
Manufacturers............... 1,618 | 11,541,870 1,535 | 12,332,859 1,882 | 14,435,726 
POINTS... kc. sc cs dens c.. 2,316 | 12,604,838 2,341 | 13,195,562 2,291 | 12,503,550 
Wnelassified................ - 269,113 - 205, 060 - 119, 285 

URI ion eres oaths 6,010 | 28,812,410 5,569 | 29,770,950 6,236 | 31,969,801 
SS Ss ~ 790, 264 -| 1,224,258 - 878,527 

i Co) — | 28,022,146 — | 28,546,692 -| 31,091,274 
Grand Total, Individuals 


and Corporations........ ~ | 59,711,563 ~ | 54,204,028 —1 56,248,042 
A Ot 56, 2AS, O87 
5854—52 
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II.—CURRENCY AND BANKING, LOAN AND TRUST COM- 
PANIES. 


1.—Canada’s Monetary System. 


_ Historical.—Early trade in Canada was carried on by barter, which at times 
resulted (e.g., in transactions between Indians and fur traders) in the adoption of 
beads, blankets, etc., as recognized media of exchange. Later, during the French 
period in Canada, SH barter still formed perhaps the most important means of 
exchange between individuals and merchants, a more or less satisfactory currency 
system developed. Beaver and other furs, tobacco and wheat were at times used 
as substitutes for currency, the last-named being at one time a legal tender. A 
makeshift currency system was also developed during the French régime, 
when playing cards stamped with a value and redeemable yearly on the receipt 
of bills of exchange on Paris, came into circulation. Other paper money was also 
issued, and the total amount outstanding at the time of the cession was estimated 
at 80,000,000 livres, which was nearly all lost to its holders, 


The British Government next sought to establish a uniform standard of colonial 
currency, but since at this time French coinage again began to come into circulation 
and the Spanish dollar also rivalled the English shilling as the most common medium 
of exchange, this was not universally possible. English sovereigns were over- 
rated in terms of dollars in an endeavour to encourage their circulation. A rate of 
5s. to the dollar was set in Halifax and was in use in government accounting systems, 
while in Montreal, York currency (the rates prevalent in New York), giving the 
dollar an exchange value of 7s. 6d. or 8s., was in common use. 


- Canadians again became more or less familiar with the characteristics of paper 
money as a result of the experiences of the various neighbouring northern States 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. During the war of 1812 this familiar- 
ity was increased by the establishment of an army bill office, issuing bills of various 


denominations, redeemable on presentation. The growing volume of trade between — 


Canada and ie United States also resulted in a tendency toward a decimal comage, | 


and in 1853 a measure was passed providing for the adoption of a decimal currency, 
with a dollar equivalent to the American dollar; the British sovereign was made 
legal tender at $4.86%. An Act of 1857 requiring all government accounts to be 
kept in dollars and cents came into force on Jan. 1, 1858; the formal adoption of 
decimal currency in the province of Canada dates from that time. 


By the Uniform Currency Act of 1871 (34 Vict., c. 4), the decimal currency was 
extended throughout the Dominion, the British sovereign was made legal tender for 
$4.862 and the United States eagle legal tender for $10, while authority was taken 
to coin a Canadian $5 gold piece. No Canadian gold coinage was, however, issued 


prior to the establishment of the Canadian branch of the Royal Mint in 1908, the _ 


first coins then struck being sovereigns similar to those of Great Britain, but with 


a small “C” identifying them as having been coined in Canada. In May, 1912, 


the first Canadian $10 and $5 gold pieces were struck, but the Canadian gold coinage _ 


has.so far been limited in amount, since Canadians have generally preferred Deminion | 


notes to gold for use within the country, and when gold is needed for export, bulhey 


or, British and American gold coin serve the purpose equally well. 


GOLD COINAGE 849 
ee eee te 
Gold.—Gold is used only to an insignificant extent as a circulating medium 
in Canada, its monetary use being practically confined to reserves, but 5-dollar and 
10-dollar gold pieces weighing respectively 129 and 258 grains, 9-10 pure gold by 
weight, have been coined, the Canadian gold dollar thus containing 23-22 grains of 
pure gold. These coins were first issued in 1912, authority to issue them having 
been first conferred in 1910. By the Currency Act, 1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, c. 14), 
British sovereigns, which are legal tender for $4.863, and other gold coins, and the 
5-dollar, 10-dollar and 20-dollar gold coins of the United States, which contain the 
same weight of gold as Canadian gold coins of these denominations, are also legal 
tender. These, however, are almost entirely divided between the Dominion Govern- 
ment and the banks, as reserves, and the chief circulating medium of the country is 
provided by paper and token currency. The gold coinages of the Ottawa branch 
of the Royal Mint, which was opened on Jan. 2, 1908, are given in Tables 39 
and 40. Table 41, compiled by the Dominion Comptroller of Currency, gives the 
form in which the gold has been held by the Government in recent years. The 
American gold, it will be seen, greatly preponderates, and there is a considerable 
additional amount held by the banks, as it is legal tender in both countries. 


39.— Coinage at the Ottawa Branch of the Royal Mint in the calendar years 1923-25. 


————— ee 


* 


1923. 1924, 1925. 
Description of Coins. 
Struck. Issued. Struck. Issued. Struck. Issued. 
Gold Sovereigns............ - = ~ - - - 
Gold— $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian $5’s............. = - - - - = 
°° agi: SIE bee Alea Rall - - - ~ - - 
rr ie - 28,000.00 - - - ~ 
9 OPE ie Sealine 10,191.60 19,300.00 15,963.88 11,900.00 10,003.60 22,100.00 
Mieke (6C.).0...4+.0csous0. 123,760.05 127,000.00} 153,332.90 74,500.00 10,002.50} 126,000.00 


ee er ee ee 


49.—Gold Coinages of the Ottawa Branch of the Royal Mint, 1908-1925. 


2 


Gold. Gold. 

Years. Years. : 
F Canadian . Canadian 
Sovereigns. Currency. Sovereigns. Currency. 

£ $ $ £ $ $ 

636 3,095.20 ep hh Ly eee ee 58,845] 286,379.00 - 
16,273 79,195.27 | pAOUBe eramaains oo 106,516] 518,377.87 - 
—— 28,012) 136,325.07 anal PLOAOS cane Notte cs 135,889] 661,326.47 - 
a 256, 946/1, 250,470.53 all LODO cece ees 6 5 - - = 
Se - - DAC ALON LOOT § «oie emer ae - = = 
a 3,715] 18,079-67| 1,890,620] 1922........... - - = 
ae 14, 891 72,469.53 1,499,575|| 19238........... - - = 
eee - = me HL ODA resale elias - < Se 
. a 6,111} 29,740.20 ms HOODS wv iacare See ais - - - 


Authority to issue Canadian gold coins was first conferred in 1910. 
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41.—Composition of Canadian Gold Reserves, Dec. 31, 1905-1925. 


Years. British Coin. | American Coin. | Canadian Coin. Bullion. 
$ $ $ $ 
3,990, 717 29,494, 298 = - 
7,375, 857 31,040, 149 - - 
5,366,478 33,529, 889 = - 
6,261,715 54,909,076 - ~ 
6,537, 227 62,988,474 - = 
6,304,524 68, 261,279 - 222,934 
6,900,095 93,507, 764 - 222,934 
4,554,691 98, 648, 736 650, 185 222,934 
6,391,375 106, 642,969 2,118,210 222,934 
4,482,524 86,382,620 3,440,150 320,345 
29,606,990 86,516,595 3,436,095 775, 201 
29,333,111 86,034,920 3,426,760 803, 002 
27,476, 790 77,899,494 3,413,465 11,352, 856 
27,362, 255 75,785,665 3,411,465 14,701,439 
27,661, 192 60,988,110 3,408,310 27,154,222 
26,728,016 35, 896,485 3,387,125 35,090,344 
26,729,501 35, 896, 305 3,385,690 18,558,557 
26,730,576 67,941, 550 3,340,650 34,572,504 
27,212,790 41,090,395 3,336,490 46,026, 852 
26,342,019 77,173,105 3,020,120 34,905, 387 
29 894.943 67, 135,310 3,315,730 37,512,195 


Token Currency.—Canadian silver dollars weighing 360 grains, 37-40 fine, 
are provided for by the Currency Act of 1910, but no silver dollars have ever been 
struck by the Mint. Fifty, twenty-five, ten and five-cent pieces of weight pro- 
portionate to their respective fractions of the dollar, and of the same fineness, are 
in circulation, but, by c. 9 of the Statutes of 1920, the standard of fineness was 
reduced to 8-10ths. In 192] the coinage of a nickel five-cent piece weighing 70. 
grains was authorized, and a number of these coins have appeared.! Silver coins | 
are legal tender only up to ten dollars, nickel coins to five dollars, and bronze 
coins to twenty-five cents. 


42.— Circulation in Canada of Silver and Bronze Coin, Dec. 31, 1901-1925. ; 


i —————— 
—————eEoooooooaoaaaeEeaaamaS=aqmamaeeeeeaeaeaeaeeea aa aaa ST Tee O_O OD 


Net Amount of Silver Amount Net amount of Bronze Amount 
Coin Issued. per Head. Coin Issued. per Head. 
Yr 5 | | | 
Bears: A. B. oF D. 
During the Since Col. Col. During | - Since Sol. | Col. 
Year. 1858. A. B. |the Year. 1858. C D. 
$ $ cts. $ $ cts. cts. 
HOU) Isaasineeoeerno toad 420,000 8,279,924 7°8 1-53 41,000 676,429 0-8 11-0 
1902) Swaeitre sie sre ote 774,000 9,053,924 14-0 1-64 30,000 706,429 0-5— 12-8 
DONS sc. 5 cisisscvereinis'onetels 633, 850 9,687,774 11-1 1-70 40,000 746,429 0-7 13-1 
LO SBE AOOMATID OOO 350,000 | 10,037,774 5-9 1-71 25,000 771,429 0-4 13-1 
LGOD:.. Ssrciste tae sinerstore 450,000 | 10,487,774 7-4 1-72 20,000 791,429 0-3 13-0 
N9OG; eo rcts fava cere 807,461 | 11,295,235 12-8 1-79 41,000 832,429 0-6 13-2 
NOD Te cicern we tateree cieioine 1,194,000 | 12,489,235 17-9 1-88 32,000 864,429 0-5 13-( 
MOU RABAOD SAD OAAGOOND 38,541 | 12,527,776 0-6 1-80 21,604 886, 033 0-3 12+§ 
LOOO ES cisss on nace pistes 648,700 | 13,176,476 9-0 1-83 39,300 925,333 0:5 12-¢ 
DOIQSaeamoaeu cise 1,151,186 | 14,327,662 15-4 1-91 42,020 967, 353 0:6 12-4 
AOU Maletarees 6 o cralels 1,343,001 | 15,670,663 18-6 2-18 54,275 1,021,628 0:8 14°; 
AY 3 Aste ep aCned 1,303,237 | 16,973,900 17-7 2-30 49,977 1,071,605 0-7 14-1 
NOUS Sho cece eres eee 927,131 | 17,901,031 12:3 2-38 55,572 1,127,177 0-7 15-( 
LOLS ec astiestovor se 626,198 | 18,527,229 8-1 2-41 35,057 1,162,234 0-4 15: 
LQID Rinses ceeeumiee 61,344 | 18,588,573 0:8 2-36 50,354 1,212,588 0-6 lhe 
LOLG Seren wit iiececrn 1,179,516 | 19,768,089 14-7 2°46 110,646 1,323, 234 1-4 16°, 
DOV i iorere arniesstmrcsstate avers 1,790,941 | 21,559,030 21-9 2-64 116, 800 1,440, 034 1-4 17+ 
TOUS Sean cise pastors eietete 2,329,091 | 23,888,121 28-0 2°87 131,777 1,571, 811 1-6 18: 
1919 Te rarcnewnie Bintnicteo asi 3,196,027 | 27,084,148 37-7 3-19 115,011 1,686, 822 1-4 19- 
HY URS eri OOS Cn EeOS 1,300,702 | 28,384, 850 15-1 3-29 208, 961 1,895,783 2-4 22- 
LDQ sass cree scasteresnicts 40,191 | 28,344,659 0-5 3-22 60,543 1,956,326 0-7 22- 
L922 eccrine tela — | 28,151,4442 0-0 3-15 11,742 1,968,068 | O-1 21° 
92S etaavcreresvaetereaeare - | 28,052,3472 0-0 3-09 19,118 1,987,186 0-2 21- 
Md FRAO ORG GOS E DTI o - | 27,863,502? 0-0 3-02 11,430 1,998,616 0-1 21°) 
WQS sc secae cone: — |! 27,713,0192 0-0 2-97 21,854 2,020,470 0:2 21- 


am 


1 Nickel coinage issued in 1922-1925, was $69,000, $127,000, $74,488 and $125,983 respectively, a total ¢ 
$396,471 on Dec. 31, 1925 (4-2 cts. per capita). 

: we decrease shown in recent years is due to the withdrawal of worn and mutilated silver coins fror, 

circulation. } 
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Dominion Notes.—An important part of the Canadian monetary system is 
the paper currency of the Dominion Government. Under the Dominion Notes 
Act, 1914 (5 Geo. V, c. 4), the Dominion Government is authorized to issue notes 
up to and including $50,000,000 against a reserve in gold equal to one-quarter of 
that amount. By c. 4, Acts of 1915, “An Act respecting the Issue of Domin- 
ion Notes,” the Dominion Government is authorized to issue notes up to $26,000,000 
without any reserve of gold, $16,000,000 of the notes to be against certain specified 
Canadian railway securities guaranteed by the Dominion Government.! Notes 
may be issued to any additional amount in excess of $76,000,000, but (except as pro- 
vided by the Finance Act, 1914—see foot-note on this page) an amount of gold 
equal to the excess must be held. Thus Dominion notes normally approximate to 
gold certificates. Under the Act, the Government issues notes of the denominations 
of 25 cents, $1, $2, $4, $5, $50, $100, $500 and $1,000. In addition, “special” notes 
of the denominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $50,000 (first issue of the last- 
mentioned September, 1918), are issued for use between banks only, the purpose 
being to safeguard against theft. Table 43 gives the main statistics of Dominion 
note circulation and the reserve on which it has been built since 1890, Table 44 
statistics of gold held by the Minister of Finance from 1919 to 1923, while Table 45 
shows the use of notes of different denominations during the past six years. 

1 The following is an outline of Canadian legislation respecting the issue of notes. After Confederation, 
by an Act of 1868 (31 Vict., c. 46), authority was given for the issue of notes to the extent of eight million 
dollars. The reserve was fixed at 20 p.c. up to a circulation of five millions; beyond that, 25 p.c. to be 
held as reserve. The law of 1870 (33 Vict., c. 10), authorized a limit of nine million dollars. The reserve 
was fixed at 20 p.c., but the nine millions were only to be issued when the specie amounted to two millions. 


Dollar for dollar was to be held beyond nine millions. In 1872 (35 Vict., c. 7), the reserve for the excess 
This was amended in 1875 


Over nine millions was fixed at 35 p.c. in specie. 


dollar for dollar beyond twelve millions 
In 1878 the law respecti 
Columbia and Manitoba. 
established. A reserve of 25 p.c. in gold a 
was to bein gold. The limit was raised 
was raised to twenty-five millions but t 
y was given to issue notes to any amount over t 
In 1903 (3 Edw. VII, ¢. 43), the Minister 
of not less than 25 p.c. on Dominion note 
y millions he was required to hold gold equal t 


was to be held. 
Island, British 


ce. 16), and authorit 
dollar beyond that 
and guaranteed debentures 
beyond thirt. 


million doll. 


ars; 


sum. 


; for the reserve between nine and twe 
ng Dominion notes was extended to th 
In 1880 (43 Vict., c. 13), the pasis of the present standard was 
nd guaranteed debentures was required, of which 15 p.c. at least 
to twenty million dollars, In 1894 (57-58 Vict., c. 21), the limit 
nd was repealed in 1895 (58-59 Vict., 
wenty millions, on holding dollar for 
of Finance was required to hold gold 
and outstanding up to thirty 
In 1914 (5 Geo. 


his was found unworkable a 


s issued 


o the excess. 


(38 Vict., ¢. 5) by requiring 
Ive millions, 50 p.c. in specie 
e provinces of Prince Edward 


V, c. 4), this amount was raised to fifty millions and in 1915 to seventy-six millions, under the conditions 


stated in th 


e text. 


é The Finance 
the issue of Dominion notes agai 


Act, 1914 (5 Geo. V, ce. 3), makes provision, in case of war, panic, ete., for 
nst approved securities. 


43.—Dominion Note Circulation and Reserves at June 30, 1890-1925. 


Notes in circulation. 
—— Reserves | Cirsulation | = Feontzes 
se 8 

ended |; yee nue notes, bcs of iar tte Beene 

June 30. | ’~’ 50, 100, 500, Specie. mehr ie tor 
UReniiae 1000, 5000.2 | Amount. ae sg Specie. Circulation. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ p.e: 

6, 665, 942 8,691,950! 15,357,892 3-20 65-3 3,285,515) 10,125,711 21 
6,768, 666 9,407,650) 16,176,316 3-34 68:2 3,887,027] 10,452,623 24 
6,898,348} 10,384,350) 17,282,698 3-53 72-0 5,061,577) 10,414,455 29 
7,136,743) 11,311,750} 18,448,493 3-73 76-1 6,449,348) 10,052,479 35 
6,967,818} 13,093,900) 20,061,718 4-09 83-5 8, 292,405 9,822,647 41 
7,059,331) 12,460,900] 19,520,231 3°87 79-0 ?, 761, 084 9,812,481 40 
7,377,096} 12,995,100} 20,372,196 4-00 81-6 8, 758, 252 9, 667, 295 43 
7,519,345} 14,798,750 22,318,095 4-34 88-6 10,723,649 9,650, 780 48 
8,157,243) 14,020,950] 22,178,193 4-26 86-9 10, 813, 739 9,417,788 49 
8,770,165} 15,466,300] 24,236, 465 4-60 93-9 13,061,775 9, 228,024 54 
9,640,473) 16,454,450) 26,094,923 4-90 100-0 12,476,044] 11,672,213 48 
10,161,809} 17,736,700) 27,898,509 5-19 105-9 14,578,117} 11,394,769 52 
11,029,985} 21,750,400} 32,780,385 5-92 120-8 18,901,639} 11,932,080 58 
12,173,248] 26,832,950! 39,006,198 6-87 140-2 255930,594} 11,128,938 66 
12,581,833) 28,992,950; 41,574,783 7-13 145-5 23,422,625; 16,205,492 56 
13,045,820] 34,288,400! 47,334,220 7-89 161-0 28,890,837! 16,062,098 61 


Footnotes 1, 2, 3 and 4 p. 822. 
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43.—Dominion Note Circulation and Reserves at June 30, 1890-1923—concluded. 


Notes in circulation. 


: 5 Percentage 
: — irculation . 
Years | Not Total. Reserves | Gnayanot | of Specie 
since] 2s dana saree tes | — a Od peak 
une 30. 0 Per | Index pecie. ecie.4 F - 
ac ae 1| 1000, 5000.2 | Amount. capita No.3 Sp Circulation. 
1906S 14,633,576] 35,307,850) 49,941,426 8-09 165-1 29,013,931) 18,980,829 58 
1907....... 15,939,131} 42,377,400) 58,316,531 9-25 188-7 34,989,270} 21,380,595 60 
1908S Res 15,279,675] 47,778,450) 63,058,125 9-71 198-2 39,141,184! 21,950,275 62 
1909....... 15,860,149} 63,145,150) 79,005,299} 11-80 240°8 55,363,266} 21,695,367 70 
T9108 res. 17,871,477) 71,414,250) 89,285,727) 12-90 263 °3 66,409,121} 20,929,940 74 
nih G ens 19,840,695] 79,468,250) 99,308,945} 13-78 281-2 78,005,231) 21,303,714 78 
19122 e 22,982,588] 88,949,650) 111,932,238) 15-19 310-0 92,442,098) 19,490,140 82 
UB Rene cae 28,845,737] 87,517,800} 116,363,537) 15-45 315-3 94,943,499} 21,420,038 81 
TOT A aes 24,586,448] 89,595,650} 114,182,098) 14-84 302-8 92,663,575} 21,518,523 81 
5!) ES 25,183,685) 126,937,050} 152,120,735] 19-34 394-7 89,573,041} 62,547,693 59 
1916S. Se 27,283,425] 148,213,750} 175,497,175} 21-84 445-7 | 114,071,032] 61,426,143 66 
TOM isxerees 29,498,409] 149,069,600] 178,568,009) 21-82 445-3 | 119,110,118] 59,457,896 67 
LOLS Se ects: 32,623,514] 248,716,000} 281,339,514] 33-78 689-4 | 114,951,618} 166,387,896 41 
19193828 35,084,194] 265,665,650} 300,749,844] 35-47 723-9 | 118,268,407| 182,481,437 39 
10205 ner 37, 203,890] 254,812,400} 292,016,290} 33-83 690-4 95,538,190} 196,478,100 33 
1924 ret 34,403,934) 234,365,250) 268,769,184) 30-58 624-1 83,854,487) 184,914,697 31 
Oe ecreretere 31,404,161) 201,344,250} 232,748,411] 25-96 529-8 85,495,068} 147, 253,343 3 
1923 Saves 33,276,533} 200, 869,900} 234,146,433} 25-60 522-4 | 121,025,725) 113,120,708 §2 
1924....... 34, 816,442) 175,492,150) 210,308,592] 22-54 460-0 96,732,954] 113,575,638 46 
(Ope bs 8 32,294, 827} 176,096,650! 208,391,477} 22-25 454-1 | 116,263,994} 92,127,483 56 


1 Includes Provincial notes amounting to ay. 857 in 1890 and reduced gradually to $27,687 in 1925. 

2 Includes issue of $50,000 notes, 1919-1925 

3 Per capita circulation in 1900 is taken as 100. | 

4 The circulation uncovered by specie reserve was to a considerable extent covered between 1890 and | 
1910 by the holdings of guaranteed debentures, amounting to $1,946,666. Since 1914it has been covered in | 
the main by the holding against it of $16,000,000 of guaranteed Canadian railway securities and of other 
approved securities. On June 30, 1925, the Dominion notes outstanding against securities, approved under 
aD ene Act, 1914, and amendments, and c. 4 of the Statutes of 1915, amounted to no less than 

0,000 | 


44, Gold held by the Minister of Finance during the years 1919-1925.! 
Gold Reserve] Gold held ; Total Gold 
held on for redemp- held by 
Years. Savings Bank tion of Minister 
Deposits. Dominion of 

Notes. Finance. 
191 evecasaieswcorsistopatacai ore aks iais eres Srats stoma po mi nei actor eras ores eel oe $ 4,909,675 |$ 118,489,692 |$ 123,399,367 | 
1920)... ess Raab Ceilers Mele serie ds sheeretreeeneees LER eine eee 4,067,897 ,751,773 102,819,670 | 
LQDL:, . ciasaininaveptertabevesvno cio laeteeloks fainkec ne Caaf ote te irae corte 3,666, 009 84,568,064 88,234,073 | 
LQ 22) F evsssrn w-aceiais ss arerars isis a apey tien ee ieieye oe alee ote en Tetel etebtee sian te 8, 293, 287 89,939,108 93,282,395 _ 
PE es a OREO OC OR RSE TIC RIC OR ORRIOE a OPED OE DRED 6 Ar HeRTOREG 3,154,358 120, 651, 627 123, 805, 985 
LO Q4 ho. diste.eGiovercee a terscete oie: shone Die ete Nitets steve sveseres orate ered 3,308,575 107,257,428 | 110,566,003 — 
LODD scroBeimakioc sno cts e tots O eee ie Loree ice nore ene 3,241,490 119,744,819 122,986,309 | 
1 Yearly average. | 
: 


45.—Denominations of Dominion Notes in Circulation, Mar. 31, 1920-1925. 


Denominations. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

16,550,738} 16,456,102) 15,387,109} 15,921,295) 16,491,335} 16,294,009 

13,238,915] 12,819,010} 11,335,549) 11,854,372! 12,051,573). 11,617,597 
38, 299 , 567 735 35,791 34,915 34,259 | 

8,434,275] 3,699,880) 1,886,410) 2,154,470) 2,975,625) 1,959,850 
3,95! 3,800 3,750 3, 750 150 650 — 

2,596,000} 2,683,500} 2,728,500) 3,034,000} 2,022,000) 1,826,000 
4,773,000} 5,050,000} 4,999,000) 6,019,000} 4,209,000} 3,306,000. 

95,000 70,000 13,500 2,000 - = 

1,159,000 962,000 931,000 935,000 982,000 555, 000 
5,000 @ 50" Sessa a nome ae 234,105,000] 191,980,000} 142,505,000} 124,845,000} 96,840,000} 24,240,000 | 
50, 000) 6) See eee tee: 34,650,000} 42,800,000} 60,350,000] 76,550,000) 79,700,000) 145,550,000 | 

Fractional currency’........ 1,260,872} 1,293,283) 1,257,163 1,275,372 1,290,715} 1,301,036 
Provincial NOUCEB evoleee'ns sees 27,748 27,748 27,710 27,710 27,691 27, 687 | 

Total. sc 5.cemeccen 311, 932,792| 277,882,885! 241,461,426! 242,657,765! 216,625,004! 206,712, 088 
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Bank Notes.—Bank notes form the chief circulating medium in use in Canada’ 
Under the Canadian Bank Act, the banks are authorized to issue notes of the denom- 
inations of $5 and multiples thereof to the amount of their paid-up capital. These 
notes are not in normal times legal tender. 

In addition, during the period of the movement of the crops (Sept. 1 to Feb. 
28-29), the banks may issue “excess” circulation to the amount of 15 p.c. of their 
combined capital and “rest or reserve” funds. In the event of war or panic, the 
Government may permit the “excess” to run all the year. The banks pay interest 
on the excess at 5 p.c. If a bank desires to extend its circulation, it may also do so 
by depositing dollar for dollar in gold or Dominion notes in the central gold reserves. 

_ In case of insolvency, the notes of a bank are a first lien upon its assets. They 
are further secured, in case of insolvency, by the bank circulation redemption fund, 
to which all banks contribute on the basis of 5 p.c. of their average circulation, 
the sum thus secured being available for the redemption of the notes of failed banks. 

The figures of bank note circulation are given in Table 46. Table 47 brings 
together the statistics of the quantity of circulating media in the hands of the 
general public, yearly averages being used where possible. 


46.—Statistics of Bank Note Circulation, 1892-1925. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 


Bank 
= Fe meal oe 5 
: edemption otes in Circulation. 
Years. Ate r “Rest” Fund. Fund! 
eOMeN (Deposited with ee RURERE TS Mes Aaa 
; ndex No. 
Lee pe Amount. Per capita. per odpita? 
$ $ $ $ $ 
61,626,311 | 24,511,709 1,314,240 | 33,788, 679 6-91 79-0 
62,099,346 | 25, 837,753 1,790,619 | 33,811,925 6-85 78-3 
62,063,371 | 27,041, 235 1,817,511 | 31, 166,003 6-37 72+8 
61,800,700 | 27,273/500 1,814,089 | 30,807,041 6-12 69-9 
62,043,173 26, 526, 632 1,831,191 31,456, 297 6-18 70-6 
62,027,703 27,087, 782 1,864, 937 34,350,118 6-68 76°3 
62,571,920 27, 627,520 1,938, 660 37,873, 934 7°28 83-2 
63,726,399 28,958,989 2,033,865 41,513,139 7°89 90-2 
65,154,594 32,372,394 2,221,128 46,574, 780 8°75 100-0 
67,035, 615 36, 249, 145 2,487,541 50, 601, 205 9-36 107-0 
69, 869, 670 40,212,943 2,832,401 55,412,598 10-02 114-5 
76, 453, 125 47,761,536 2,971, 260 60, 244,072 10-62 121-4 
79,234,191 52,082,335 3,237,891 61,769, 888 10-60 121-1 
82, 655, 828 56, 474, 124 3,448, 463 64, 025, 643 10-68 122-1 
91,035, 604 64, 002, 266 3,923,531 70, 638,870 11-44 130°7 
MONTH e s 5 ath bod « 95, 953, 732 69, 806, 892 4,304,524 75,784, 482 12-02 137-4 
MS he 2 BN rhs 96, 147,526 72,041, 265 4,249, 367 71,401, 697 11-00 125-7 
Lae Pe ee 97,329,333 75, 887, 695 4,317,006 73,943,119 11-04 126-2 
Ue 98,787,929 79,970, 346 4,844,475 82,120,303 11-87 135°7 
BR wn alte « 103,009, 256 88,892, 256 5, 353, 838 89, 982, 223 12-57 143-7 
NI 5 ct othe aot » 112,730,943 102,090,476 6, 211, 881 100, 146, 541 13-60 155°4 
OS 5 o's clvvace es 116, 297,729 109,129,393 6,536, 341 105, 265,336 13-98 160-0 
_ SS ee 114, 759, 807 113, 130, 626 6, 693, 684 104, 600, 185 13-60 155-4 
"aie 113, 982,741 113,020,310 6,756, 648 105, 137,092 13-37 152-8 
me 113,175,353 112,989,541 6, 811, 213 126, 691,913 15-77 180-2 
Es ssc nds 111, 637,755 113,560, 997 6,324, 442 161,029, 606 19-69 225-0 
eo 110, 618, 504 114, 041, 500 5,817, 646 198, 645, 254 23°85 272°6 
| aa 115,004,960 121, 160,774 6,054, 419 218,919, 261 25-82 295-1 
ae 123,617,120 128,756, 690 6,122,715 228, 800,379 26-51 303-0 
i eee 129, 096, 339 134, 104,030 6,417, 287 194, 621,710 22°15 253-1 
ae 125, 456, 485 129, 627, 270 6,493,593 166, 466, 109 18-62 212-8 
oo 124, 373, 293 126, 441, 667 6, 662, 665 170, 420, 792 18-76 214-4 
LL aay 122, 409, 504 123,841, 666 6, 347,378 166, 136, 765 18-00 205-7 
Sa 118,831,327 123, 295,866 6,026,617 165, 235, 168 17-64 203 +3 


Ie Ne ee eee 


! This fund is in cash, i.e., gold or Dominion notes. 
*Circulation per capita in 1900 is taken as 100. 
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47.—Circulating Media in the Hands of the General Public, 1900-1925. 


Silver. Bronze. Bank Notes. 
Years. = Pres Ser = 
er er er 
Amount Capita Amount. Capita Amount.? Capita. 
$ $ $ 3 $ $ 
D900 sc oa a ottet neces s semi atarstaletersts 7,911, 998 1-49 635, 429 “11 46,574, 780 8-75 
AQT asta: Oe Tete see eee 8,279,924 1:53 676,429 +12 50, 601, 205 9°36 
CUP Reaeerrnnese seas taes 5 Ome ase 9,053,924 1-64 706, 429 +13 55, 412,598 10-02 
1903255. Se ses casera 9, 687,774 1-70 746, 429 “13 60, 244,072 10-62 
1904. Ws rwcutose tobe alae dice cree ete 10,037,774 1-71 771,429 “13 61, 769, 888 10-60 
0 REPRE DS ors ly Ut 8 Pe etal aa NN 10, 487,774 1:72 791,429 +13 64, 025, 643 10-68 
11, 295, 235 1-79 832, 429 “13 70, 638, 870 11-45 
12, 489, 235 1-88 864, 429 13 75,784, 482 12-03 
12,527,776 1-80 886,033 +13 71, 401, 697 11-00 
13,176,476 1:83 925, 333 13 73,943,119 11-04 
14,327, 662 1-91 967,353 “13 82,120,303 11-87 
15, 670, 663 2-18 1,021, 628 “14 89, 982, 223 12-49 
16,973,900 2-30 1,071, 605 +15 | 100,146,541 13-60 
17,901,031 2-38 1,127,177 -15 | 105,265,336 13-98 
18,527,229 2°41 1,162, 234 “15 | 104,600,185 13-60 
18,588,573 2-36 1,212,588 “15 | 105,137,092 13-37 
19,768,089 2-46 1,323, 234 “17 | 126,691,913 15-77 
21,559,030 2-64 1, 440, 034 “18 161,029, 606 19-69 
23,888,121 2-87 1,571,811 -19 | 198,645,254 23-12 
27,084,148 3-19 1, 686, 822 -20 | 218,919, 261 23-82 
28, 384, 850 3-29 1,895, 783 +22 | 228,800,379 26-51 
28 , 344,569 3.22 1,956,326 22 194, 621,710 22-15 
28,151,444 3°15 2,037,068 4 +234) 166,466, 109 18-62 
28,052,347 3-09 2,183, 1864 +244) 170,420,792 18-76 
27,863,502 3-02 2,269, 1044 +254] 166,136,765 18-00 
27,713,019 2-97 2,416, 9414 -264) 165,235,168 17-64 


Dominion Notes, 
$1, $2, $4, $5 Total. 
and fractionals.! 


Years. 
Index 
Amount.? eae Amount. bee pis ive 
Capita. 
$ $ $ $ 

TT Rr ee SeaE ae eee eaeee creak jovani OB IOS 9,997. 044 1-88 65,119,251 | 12-24 100-0 
TOOT Berit Ma eon ya ane ea elem tei ee 10,595, 169 1:97 70,152,727 | 13-06 106-7 
LT A ee es eee et ee tere ner cles 11, 442,188 2-07 75,615,089 | 13-67 111-7 
190 Secs cecnee eRe he core ose SEs Rieter erere est oe 12,321.02 2-17 82,999,447 | 14-63] 119-5 
19045 sos Sees cole oc De Ee ae > erase re 12,813,912 2-20 85,393,003 | 14-66 119-8 
T9OBS.. 5c). 's Arteta cislonised & plat deiotete Gis wa ole apemeeltts 13,499, 894 2-25 88,804,740 | 14-82 121-1 
POG ce od. <craccheaorsters rtereene otras tab teieree eee tere 14, 797,483 2-40 97,564,017 | 15-81 129-2 
| CTY APRS 5 he ne ART: Aan an oa ee oi O68 15,973,227 2-53 | 105,111,373 | 16-68 136-3 
BOOS S icusass eis De GPs OaaTe Aah Page era y ORE ic err ntale oi soa torae nok 15, 615, 082 2-41 100, 430, 588 15-47 126-4 
190955 e.c cn he RS ee ee ee Clin Gy eer 16, 235,774 2-43 | 104,280,702 | 15-58 127-3 
1) Uren as cers Meme eI HA te 4 as 0 Gitaieate 3 chores 18,098, 111 2-62 | 115,513,429 16-70 136<4 
VOU ses Sa cid to ae Seaton ee 21,497,429 2-98 | 128,171,943 | 17-79 145-3 
FOI se cle ia, Beier oar elas os eve SI ee ee ere 27,277,341 3-70 | 145,469,387 | 19-75 161-3 
29,067, 278 3-86 | 153,360,822 | 20-37 166-4 

26,964,063 3-51 | 151,208; 711 19-66 160-6 

25,881,570 3-29 | 150,819,823 | 19-18 156-7 

27,857,543 3-47 | 175,640,779 | 21-86 178-6 

31,221,311 3-82 215, 249, 981 26°31 214-9 

34, 146, 836 4-10 | 258,252,022 | 31-01 253-3 

35,492, 643 4-19 | 283,182,874 | 33-40 272-8 

37,272,725 | ~ 4-22 | 296,353,737 | 34-33 280-5 

33, 825, 582 3-85 | 258,748,277 | 29-44 240-5 

31,888, 024 3-57 | 228,542,645 | 25-56 208-8 

33, 387, 155 3-68 | 234,043,480 | 25-77 210-5 

34, 332,178 3°72 | 230,601,549 | 24-99 204-2 


32,175, 284 3-44 | 227,540,412 | 24-30 198-5 


1 Dominion notes of larger denominations in hands of banks are not included, but a small amount of 
provincial notes, amounting to $27,687 in 1925, is included. 


. = Teeth average. Per capita circulation in 1900=100. ‘Includes nickel coinage. See note to 
‘able 42. 
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2.—Banking in Canada. 


Historical.—In the early days of banking one of the chief functions of banks 
was to issue promissory notes payable to the bearer on demand ; where the bank’s 
credit was good these notes passed freely from hand to hand, creating an auxiliary 
uniform circulating medium, which in various cases was preferred to that issued 
by national governments. 

The lack of a uniform circulating medium in Canada was felt by the merchants 
of Montreal toward the end of the eighteenth century, and the prospectus of a 
proposed bank of issue to be known as the Canada Banking Company was issued 
in 1792. This scheme, however, was allowed to drop, while a second project in 
1808 for the incorporation of a Bank of Canada, failed to secure the assent of the 
Legislature of Lower Canada. 

At the close of the war of 1812, the army bill currency was withdrawn, and 
public attention once more turned to the expediency of securing a currency through 
the establishment of banks. The Bank of Montreal began business toward the 
end of 1817, with a charter based on that of the First Bank of the United States. 
In the following year the Quebec Bank was established, as well as the Bank of 
Canada at Montreal and the Bank of Upper Canada at Kingston. The three 
Lower Canadian institutions, commencing as private banks, obtained their charters 
in 1822, while the Bank of Upper Canada, also a private institution, was superseded 
by a second Bank of Upper Canada, established at York (Toronto) as a chartered 
bank in 1821. Meanwhile the Bank of New Brunswick had been incorporated in 
1820, while in Nova Scotia the Halifax Banking Co. (private) commenced 
business in 1825, and the Bank of Nova Scotia received a regular charter in 1832. 
All of these earlier banks made note issue their main business. 

The Bank of British North America, previously incorporated in Great Britain, 
commenced business in Canada in 1836, while Molsons Bank was established in 
‘ 1853, the Bank of Toronto in 1855, the Banque Nationale in 1860 and the Banque 
Jacques-Cartier (later the Banque Provinciale du Canada) in 1862. The Union 
Bank was established in 1866, the Canadian Bank of Commerce in 1867, the Merch- 
ants’ Bank of Halifax (now the Royal Bank) in 1869, the Dominion Bank in 1871, 
the Bank of Hamilton in 1872, the Banque d’Hochelaga in 1873, the Bank of Ottawa 
in 1874, the Imperial Bank in 1875 and the Standard Bank in 1876. 

The Canadian Banking System.1—A brief réswmé of the Canadian banking 
system must emphasize its growth, from the beginning as closely related to the 
Montreal produce and export trade, its development of the branch bank system 
in order to meet the demands of a rapidly moving frontier of settlement, its adapta- 
tion to the requirements of the grain and cattle trade of the west, and the consolida- 
tion during later years of the features which tended towards its early success. The 
development of a stable system has been accompanied by failures, particularly 
marked about the middle of the 19th century, but progress has nevertheless been 
steady, based on sound principles and adapted as closely as could be to the particular 
needs of the country. 

The branch bank forms perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Canadian 
System as it exists today, and for a country such as Canada, vast in area and with a 
small population, the plan has proved a good one. A result of the growth of branch 
banks has been the partially centralized system that now obtains—centralized as 
to banks, of which there are now 11,’ rather than as to districts, as in the partially 
centralized system of the United States. 
~~T For details regarding Canadian bank note issue, see page 823, 2 Dec. 31, 1925. 
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A second peculiarity of the system may be noted—the existence and operation 
of the Canadian Bankers’ Association. Through this body, which was incorporated 
in 1900 and acts under the authority of the Dominion Treasury Board, co-operation 
of individual banks is facilitated and encouraged. ‘The association supervises clear- 
ing house transactions, appoints curators to supervise the affairs of banks which 
have suspended business and oversees the printing and issue of notes to its members. 
Adherence to similar principles and a linking together of the credit of the system 
result from the co-operation secured through the association. 

The elimination of weaker banks and their amalgamation with more stable ones 
has been a progressive move towards greater efficiency. Co-operation between the 
banks and the Dominion Government has been made permanent through the medium 
of periodic returns and the regulation of note issues and reserves. 

Apart from the many detailed services rendered to its clients, the Canadian 
banking system may be said, in addition, to perform three main functions. In 
brief, they are as follows:— 

1. To put into circulation the paper currency which forms the circulating 
medium for small exchanges. . 

2. To provide a mechanism of exchange by the issue of bills of exchange, etc. 

3. To form a means by which the credit of the banks and unused deposits may 
be put to immediate productive use. 

Banking Legislation.—Note issue was formerly considered as the chief 
function of the banks, and banking legislation dealt mainly with such issue. In 
1830 the Banking Act was amended so that the total amount of notes of less than 
$5 in circulation might not at any one time exceed one-fifth of the paid-up capital, 
that no notes under $1 should be issued and that all issues of less than $5 might 
be limited or suppressed by the Legislature. In 1841, in the first session of the 
Canadian Legislature after the Union, the Banking Act imposed a tax of 1 p.c. 
upon the bank note circulation, together with provisions for the double liability 
of shareholders. In 1850 a new Act prohibited any bank other than those incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament or Royal Charter from issuing notes. The tax on 
circulation was abolished, and instead a deposit with the Government of $100,000 
in provincial debentures was required; for the first time monthly bank statements 
were required to be furnished to the Government. 

In 1871, the first Dominion Bank Act provided for a minimum capital of 
$500,000, the restriction of bank note issue to notes of $4 and upwards, the redempt- 
ion by banks of their own notes at any of their offices, the limitation of dividends 
until a reasonably large reserve fund had been accumulated, the holding of Dominion 
notes to the extent of at least one-third of the cash reserve, the prohibition of a 
bank lending money on its own stock and the forfeiture of the charter of any bank 
which left any of its liabilities unpaid for 90 days; also, in order that the double 
liability might be effectively enforced, banks were required to transmit certified 
lists of shareholders to the Minister of Finance. The charters were granted for ten 
years only, so as to facilitate the contemplated decennial revisions of the Act. 

The first revision of the Bank Act took place in 1881. The noteholder was now 
recognized as prior creditor and the banks were prohibited from issuing notes under 
$5, while notes of higher denominations were to be multiples of thissum. Dominion 
notes were to constitute not less than 40 p.c. of a bank’s cash reserve, and banks 
were upon request to pay in Dominion notes sums not exceeding $50. 

At the second revision of the Bank Act (1891), the chief change was the estab- 
lishment of the bank note circulation redemption fund, founded as a consequence of 
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the losses to which the noteholders of insolvent banks were still subjected through 
being unable to turn their notes into cash. It was provided that bank notes should 
bear interest from the day of suspension of the bank until the date when their 
redemption was undertaken by the liquidator. If this was not done within two 
months, the Minister of Finance was authorized to redeem them out of the bank 
note circulation redemption fund. Such expenditure, if not made good out of the 
assets of the failed bank, was to be financed by contributions from the other banks 
pro rata to circulation. 


At the third regular revision of the Bank Act, in 1901, the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association was given authority to appoint an inspector to supervise the bank note 
circulation and see that no bank issued circulation in excess of its paid-up capital. 
In 1908, after the financial crisis of 1907, provision was made for emergency circula- 
tion during the crop-moving season from October to January, during which banks 
were allowed to issue excess circulation up to 15 p.¢. of their combined paid-up capital 
and reserve or rest fund, this emergency circulation to be taxed at the rate of 5 p.c. 
perannum. In 1912 the period during which emergency circulation might be issued 
was extended to the six months from September to F ebruary inclusive. 


At the fourth revision, which took place in 1913, the Bank Act was amended 
by providing for the establishment of central gold reserves in which banks might 
deposit gold or Dominion notes, issuing additional notes of their own against such 
deposit. A shareholders’ audit was also provided for. As a consequence of the 
war, the provision for emergency circulation was extended to cover the whole year 
in 1914, while banks were authorized to make payments in their own notes instead 
of in gold or Dominion notes. 

The fifth revision of 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 82) resulted in numerous important 
changes. The qualifications of provisional directors were re-defined in sec. 11, 
while provision was made for keeping records of attendance at directors’ meetings 
and bringing them to the notice of shareholders. Annual] and special statements 
were given further attention and more complete returns were required from the 
banks, particularly in cases where operations other than banking were carried on 
(sec. 54). Detailed provisions were added regarding a shareholders’ audit of the 
affairs of the banks (sec. 56), while the personal liability of directors in case of 
distribution of profits in excess of legal limits was fixed by sec. 59. Regulations 
regarding loans were amended (sec. 76), and annual returns to the Minister regarding 
real and immovable property were required (sec. 79). Registration of security for 
loans was provided for (sec. 88a); monthly and special returns were to be made when 
called for by the Minister (sec. 112); certain loans were prohibited (sec. 146); and 
the punishment of directors and other bank officials making false statements of a 
bank’s position was stipulated in sec. 153. 


Banking Statistics.—In Table 48 is given a historical summary of Canadian 
banking business since Confederation. In order to afford a clear view of the nature 
of banking transactions in Canada, bank liabilities have been classified in two main 
groups, liabilities to shareholders and liabilities to the public, the latter group only 
being considered when determining the ordinary financial position of any such 
institution. Assets are divided into four groups, Other assets being included in 
the total. As of interest to students of banking practice, the relative rates of 
increase of capital and reserve funds may be noted, also the great increase in the 
proportion of liabilities to the public to total liabilities and the gradually increasing 
percentage of liabilities to the public to total assets. 
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48.—Historical Summary showing the Development of Canadian Banking Business, 
calendar years 1867-1925. 


Nore—T he statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Calendar Years. 


Liabilities to Shareholders. 


LIABILITIES. 


Liabilities to the Public. 


Rest 7 
Capital or vor 
Paid Up. ree Circulation. 
$ $ $ 
30,926,470 = 9,346,081 
30,507,447 = 9,350, 646 
30, 782,637 = 9,539,511 
33,031, 249 = 15,149,031 
37,095,340 - 20,914, 637 
45,190,085 = 25, 296, 454 
54,690, 561 = 27,165, 878 
60,388,340 = 27, 904, 963 
64,619,513 - |  23/035,039 
66, 804,398 = 21, 245,935 
65, 206, 009 = 20,704,338 
63, 682, 863 = 20,475, 586 
62,737,276 = 19,486, 103 
60,052, 117 = 22,529, 623 
59,534,977 28,516, 692 
59,799, 644 = 33,582,080 
61,390, 118 = 33, 283, 302 
61,579,021 18, 149, 193 30,449, 410 
61,711,566 17,879,716 30,720, 762 
61,662,093 17, 817, 693 31,030, 499 
60, 860, 561 17, 873, 582 32,478,118 
60,345,035 18,529,911 32,205, 259 
60,229'752 | 19,766,426 | 32,207,144 
59,974, 902 21,127, 838 32,834,511 
60, 700, 697 22,821,501 33, 061, 042 
61,626,311 24,511, 709 33,788,679 
62,009, 346 25, 837, 753 33, 811,925 
62,063,371 27,041, 235 31,166, 003 
61,800, 700 27,273,500 30, 807, 041 
62,043,173 26,526, 632 31,456, 297 
62,027,703 27,087,782 34,350, 118 
62,571,920 27,627,520 37, 873, 934 
63,726,399 28,958,989 41,513,139 
65, 154, 594 32,372,394 46,574,780 
67,035,615 36, 249, 145 50,601, 205 
69, 869, 670 40, 212,943 55,412,598 
76,453, 125 47,761,536 60, 244,072 
79,234,191 52,082,335 61, 769, 888 
82, 655, 828 56,474, 124 64,025, 643 
91,035, 604 64,002, 266 70,638, 870 
95, 953, 732 69, 806, 892 75,784,482 
96,147,526 | 72,041,265 | 71,401,697 
97,329,333 75, 887,695 73,943,119 
98,787,929 79,970, 346 82,120,303 
103, 009, 256 88, 892, 256 89,982, 223 
112,730,943 102,090,476 100, 146,541 
116, 297,729 109, 129,393 105, 265, 336 
114, 759, 807 113, 130, 626 104,600, 185 
113,982,741 113,020,310 105, 137,092 
113,175, 353 112,989,541 126,691,913 
111,637,755 113,560, 997 161,029, 606 
110, 618, 504 114,041,500 198, 645, 254 
115, 004, 960 121, 160,774 218,919, 261 
123,617, 120 128,756, 690 228, 800,379 
129, 096, 339 134, 104, 030 194,621,710 
125,456,485 129,627,270 166, 466, 109 
124,373, 293 126, 441, 667 170,420,792 
122, 409, 504 123, 841, 666 166, 136, 765 
118,831,327 123, 295,866 165, 235, 168 


1 Includes the deposits of Dominion and Provincial Governments. 
2 Includes amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada, not included in deposits prior to 1901. 


‘ Total 
Total Liabilities 
. O 
Deposit.' | the Public. 
$ $ 
31,375,316 | 43, 273,969 
33,653,504 | 45.144" 854 
40,028,090 | 50,940,226 
48,763,205 | 65,685,870 
56,287,391 | 80,250,974 
61.481.452 | 90,864,688 
65,426,042 |  98°982. 668 
77'113,754 |. 116,412/392 
74,642,446 |  1047609,356 
72,852,686 | 99,614,014 
74,166,287 | 99,810,731 
70,856,253 | 95,538,831 
73,151,425 | 96,760,113 
85,303,814 | 111/838,941 
94,346,481 | 127,176,249 
11071331124 | 149°777°214 
107,648,383 | 145,938,095 
1027398,228 | 1377493/917 
104,014,660 | 138,762,695 
111,449,365 | 146,954,260 
112'656.985 | 149°704'402 
125'136.473 | - 163,990,797 
134'650.732 | 173,029,602 
135/548. 704 | 173,207,587 
148,396,968 | 187,332,325 
166,668,471 | 208/062” 169 
174,776,722 | 217'195,975 
181/743,390 | 221/066,724 
190'916.939 | 22977947322 
193,616,049 | 232,338,086 
211'788.096 | 252" 660,708 
236,161,082 | 281,076,656 
266,504,528 | 318,624,033 
305,140,242 | 356,394,095 


349,573, 3272 
390,370, 4932 
424. 167, 1402 
470, 265, 7442 
531, 243,476? 


605, 968, 5132 
654, 839, 7112 
658, 367, 0152 
783, 298, 880? 
909, 964, 839? 


980, 433, 7882 
1,102,910, 3832 
1,126, 871,523? 
1144; 210.3632 
1,198,340, 3152 


1,418,035, 4292 
1,643, 203, 0202 
1,912,395, 7802 
2° 189,428) 8852 
2, 438,079,.7922 
2) 264, 586, 7362 
2/120, 997,0302 
2,107,606, 1112 
2.130, 621, 7602 
2, 221,160, 6112 


420,003,743 
465, 963, 829 
507,527,550 
554,014,076 
618, 678, 633 


713,790, 553 
769, 026, 924 
762,077,184 
882,598,547 
1,019,177, 601 


1,097, 661,393 
1, 240, 124, 354 
1, 287,372, 534 
1,309, 944, 006 
1,353, 629, 123 


1,596, 905,337 
1, 866, 228, 236 
2° 184,359, 820 
2’ 495,582, 568 
2,784, 068, 698 
2,556,454, 190 
2) 364, 822,657 
2° 374 308,376 
2,438,771, 001 
2,532,831, 231 
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48.—Historical Summary showing the Development of Canadian Banking Business, 
calendar years 1867-1925—concluded. 


ASSETS. 
a 
Specie and Percentage 
Dominion Municipal of 
Notes Dominion | Securities in Liabilities 
Calendar Years. (including and Canada and Total Total to the 
Deposits in | Provincial Public Loans, Assets. Public 
Central Gold} Government |Securitieselse- to Total 
Reserves Securities. where than Assets. 
1913-1925), in Canada. 
$ $ $ $ $ p.c. 
= = - 53, 889, 763 78,294,670 55-27 
- - - 52,299,050 79, 860, 976 56-53 
= = - 56, 433,953 86, 283, 693 59-04 
= = - 66, 276, 961 103,197,103 63-65 
= = - 84,799, 841 125, 273,631 64-06 
- = - 106, 744,665 148, 862,445 61-04 
- - - 119, 274,317 166,056,595 56-60 
os = = 131,680,111 187,921,031 61-95 
- - - 136, 029, 307 186, 255, 330 56-17 
- - - 127,621,577 183,499, 801 54-29 
- - - 125,681,658 181,019,194 55-14 
- = - 119,682,659 175,450, 274 54-45 
= = - 113,485,108 173,548,490 55-75 
- - - 102,166,115 184,276,190 60-69 
- - - 116, 953,497 200, 613, 879 63-39 
- - - 140,077, 194 227,426, 835 65-86 
- - - 143,944,957 228,084,650 63-98 
- - - 130,490, 053 219,998,642 62-50 
- = = 126, 827,792 219, 147,080 63-32 
- - - 132, 833,313 228,061, 872 64-44 
= = - 139,753,755 230,393,072 64-98 
- - - 141, 002,373 243,504, 164 67°35 
- - - 149,958,980 253,789, 803 68-18 
~ - - 153,301,335 | 254,546,329 68:05 
= 7 = 171,082,677 269, 307,032 69-56 
17, 794, 201 - - 193,455, 883 291,635, 251 71°34 
19,714,648 = = 206, 623, 042 302,696,715 71-75 
Deets Seis sb wc 22,371, 954 - - 204,124,939 307,520,020 71-87 
See ore ree 22,992, 872 - - | 203,730,800 | 316,536,510 72-50 
eS 22,318,627 - - 213,211,996 320,937,643 72°39 
<8) Seer 24,178,151 - - 212,014, 635 341, 163,505 74-06 
Boe lores dsieke ots 25,330,564 - - 223, 806,320 370,583,991 75-86 
AP Eee 26,682,970 - - 251,467,076 412,504, 768 77-24 
eter ci pid ete. Bs 29,047,382 - ~ 279,279, 761 459,715,065 77°52 
ita oi sess 32,088,501 11,331,385 13,031,176 388, 299, 888 531, 829,324 78:97 
Rg ee 35,478,598 9, 804,998 14, 487,632 430,662,670 585,761, 109 79-72 
PRIN, aso ‘ole.a 42,510,574 11,186,607 14, 896,472 472,019,689 641, 543, 226 79+11 
eae oe Ones 50,307, 871 10, 705, 202 15,560, 145 509, 011,993 695,417, 756 79-67 
“SO eae 56, 590, 323 8, 833,626 18, 820,985 559, 814,918 767,490,183 80-61 
a 61, 287,581 9,360,614 20,460,670 655, 869, 879 878,512,076 81-25 
LL a 70,550,520 9,546,927 21,198, 817 709,975,274 945, 685, 708 81-32 
UD Ea 80, 654, 276 9,522,743 19,788,937 670,170, 833 941, 290,619 80-96 
ee 95,558,461 11,653,798 21,707,363 762,195,546 |1,067,007, 534 82-72 
BE 5 Zins 0:5 104, 735, 626 14,741,621 21,696, 987 870,100, 890 |1, 211,452,351 84-13 
gos sais sao da 120, 146, 690 10, 637,580 22,848,170 | 926,909,616 1,303,131, 260 84-23 
le ae 132, 853,405 9,388,968 22,586,119 |1,061, 843,991 1,470,065, 478 84°36 
Se 141, 872, 884 9,995, 237 23,183,162 |1,111,993, 263 |1,530, 093,671 84-14 
Ee hn cae» 165, 845, 957 11,697,603 22,707,738 |1,101, 880,924 1,555, 676,395 84-20 
J 208, 438, 854 12,814, 898 31,553,091 |1,066, 252, 854 1,596,424, 643 84-75 
a, es 230,113, 831 29,717,007 117,902,686 |1, 135,866,531 |1, 839,286,709 86-82 
re 265,389, 567 131,078, 854 183,341,125 |1,219, 161, 252 2,111,559, 555 88-38 
uh, Se 351,762,841 162,821,026 252,936,568 |1,339, 660, 669 2,432, 331,418 89-81 
UD ee 370,775, 723 214,621,625 256,270,715 |1,552,971,202 |2, 754,568,118 90-60 
aS 367, 165,054 120,356, 255 210, 826,991 |1,935, 449,637 |3, 064, 133, 843 90-86 
SEEMED soo 3-é'si > 335,081,032 166,688,146 156,552,503 |1, 781,184,115 2,841,782,079 89-96 
ur ES 305,522,425 198, 826,031 90,131,491 |1,643,643,443 |2, 638,776,483 89-62 
See 291,999, 879 242,292,315 112,642,627 |1, 606,932,483 2,643,773,986 92-16 
| ee 266,961,330 | 314,099,097 135, 597, 860 |1,546,792,080 2,701,427,011 90-28 


259, 797,376 


etec sok... 358,344,887 | 147,563,292 |1,351, 268,710 !2,789,619.061 90-80 
ee ee LAY Oe FOU, Ole VOL F080 
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Bank Assets and Liabilities.—Tables 49 and 50 show in detail the assets and 
liabilities of Canadian chartered banks for the four years 1921 to 1924, the figures 
being yearly averages of the totals shown in the monthly statements to the Minister 
of Finance. Attention may be drawn to the reduction by almost $46,000,000 of 
quick assets in 1923, followed by a further decrease of almost $13,000,000 in 1924, 
the increase since J921 of almost $147,500,000 in the holdings of Canadian govern- 
ment and provincial government securities, and the holdings of Canadian municipal 
securities, which show an increase of almost $45,500,000 since 1922. The increase 
in the amount of “other liquid assets’’ of some $95,000,000 in 1924 served to balance 
the decreases in “‘quick assets” and “other assets” and to cause an increase in total 
assets over the previous year of $57,653,025. The table of liabilities shows some 
notable changes from 1923 figures. Demand deposits in Canada decreased by almost 
$12,000,000, deposits elsewhere than in Canada increased by over $30,000,000, 
acceptances under letters of credit show an increase of $29,500,000, and total liabili- 
ties show an increase of almost $60,000,000. 


49.—Assets of Chartered Banks for calendar years 1921-1924. 


Nove.—T he statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Total Other Assets, so. <cec ose eclesetn 
Grand Total Assets 


1,606,716, 889 
2,841, 782,079 


Assets. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 
Quick Assets— $ $ $ $ 
Current gold and subsidiary coin............ 80,671,931 80,776,592 68,920,115 85, 296, 966 
PIOMMNION NOLES Meth more. steerer ote sles 174, 802,401 170,393,300} 165,581,398} 150,446,280 
Deposit with Minister of Finance for security 
of note.circulation ahead. ieee eee 6,417,287 6,493,593 6,662,665 6,347,378 
Deposit in central gold reserves........,.... 79,606, 700 54,352,533 57,498, 366 57, 281, 700 
INotesiotiotheribarisis tas) niesa hie eremtaecies 51, 267, 964 40,571,207 37,441,300 14, 885, 399 
iChequesiof other bankss....) ose eee: 111,726,865} 104,878,651 111,387,509} 108,568,475 
Deposits made with, and balances due from 
other banks in Canada...............0..0 6,179,469 5, 243,496 5,008,577 4,679,352 
Due from banks and banking correspondents 
inthe United) Kingdom... ssueneee sees. 12, 857, 830 10,309, 844 8,090,470 7,819, 605 
Due from banks and banking correspondents 
elsewhere than in Canada and the United 
NGI GOUN Se Actcltsnca th teaiele oe aekte ete terete 60, 885, 266 87,972,048 54,358, 289 66, 701,920 
Total Qutek:Assetsy «acc ieeeriee 584,415, 713 560,991, 264 514,948, 689 502,027,025 
Other Liquid Assets— | —- | S| 
Dominion Government and Provincial Gov- 
ernment securities. Aves came ee cee ea 166, 688, 146 198, 826,031 242,292,315 314, 099, 097 
Canadian municipal securities, and British, 
foreign and colonial public securities other 
than Canadians Meas se eee 156, 552,503 90,131,491 112,642,627; 135,597,860 
Railway and other bonds, debentures and 
BLOCKSS. ..t: Sree pe IRs ere See 45,728, 878 43,208, 758 46, 857, 264 52, 864, 890 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) 
loans in Canada on stocks, debentures and 
bonds 2as.8 eee ne ee eee: 109,542,625) 101,320,268 98,874,726} 109,035,615 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) 
loans elsewhere than in Canada........... 172,137,325] 178,457,564} 198,047,516) 181,705,220 
Total Other Liquid Assets............ 650, 649,477 611,944,112 698,714,448 793,302,682 
Other Assets— | |! 
Other current loans and discounts in Canada.| 1,246,018, 266| 1,122,255,707| 1,052,132,479 979,153,750 
Other current loans and discounts elsewhere 
PhanwniC anadai. vee tess eee eee: 156,571,063] 149,586,461 161,594,278) 181,651,237 
Loans to the Government of Canada........ 158,750 - - - 
Loans to provincial governments............ 12,806,347 9,556,612 13,158,705 13,467,969 
Loans to cities, towns, municipalities and 
BEMOOGIStMICUS ene haere use ikn ce ice 77,140,465 74,627,370 73,681,116 68, 954, 363 
Overduerdobtsers:s. tant oes ce cee: 6, 809, 940 7,839,461 9,443, 664 12, 813,926 
Real estate other than bank premises....... 4,357, 257 4,977,208 6,191,758 7,579,417 
Mortgages on real estate sold by the bank.. 3,070, 228 3,682,344 3, 664, 563 3,745,652 
Bank premises at not more than cost, less 
amounts (if any) written off.............. 65, 808, 576 70,909, 881 70,073, 851 71, 871,773 
Liabilities of customers under letters of 
CTeQit as PericOntias seen. cee ies Meee ae 80,079,462 18,358, 731 26,146,908 55,659,929 
Other assets not included under the fore- 
going heads.45.,.e sae oe eee 3, 896, 535 4,047,332 14, 028, 537 11,199,288 


1,465, 841,107] 1,430,110, 849} 1,406, 097,304 


2,638, 776,483! 2, 643,773,986 2,701, 427,011 
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50.—Liabilities of Chartered Banks for calendar years 1921-1924. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each 


year. 


Liabilities. 


Liabilities to the Public— 
Note an crroulationte.# . ..-. sede fons; 
Balance due to Dominion Government after 


deducting advances for credits, pay lists, 
CLE TRS Se > ae an a 


Deposits by the public payable on demand 
HN GIT ee ne rs 


Deposits by the public payable after notice 
or on a fixed day in Canada............... 


194,621,710 


109, 405, 020 


28,794, 562 


551,914, 643 


1,289, 347, 063 


166, 466, 109 
83, 669,096 
28, 833, 208 

502, 781,234 


1,191,637, 004 


$ $ 
170,420,792] 166,136,765 
50,581, 598 53, 862, 784 
34,311,455 34,760,335 
523,170,930} 511,218, 736 


1,197, 277,065] 1,198, 246,414 


Deposits elsewhere than in Canada......... 285,125,448} 314,076,484] 302, 265,063} 332,533,491 
Deposits made by and balances due to other 
Danksiin Canada. os sciss cose cchecsmce, 11, 756, 766 9,931, 819 12, 832, 965 12, 887,711 
Due to banks and bankiag correspondents in 
the United Kingdom..........2.......... 8,078, 047 9,775,026 6,035, 201 5,758,400 
Due to banks and banking correspondents 
elsewhere than in Canada and the United 
RECS LORE oes ete net enna term 32,532,361 28,762,762 33,381, 652 31,631,012 
Pitepayabloncsuccctt pee 11,494, 432 7,484,191 7,779,149 8,971, 846 
Acceptances under letters of credit........ 30,079, 462 18,358,731 26,146,908 55,659,929 
Liabilities not included under foregoing 
UES SRR ee teenage Ia nats a 3,304,676 3,046,993 10, 105, 599 27,103,578 
Total Liabilities to the Public....... 2,556, 454,190] 2,364,822, 657 2,374,308, 376 2,438,771, 001 
Liabilities to Shareholders— 
Capital paid BED Sis aiareiet va arers/S rola ticles eraitsisioce 2 129,096, 339 125,456,485 124,373, 293 122,409, 504 
Amount of rest or reserve fund.............. 134,104,030) 129,627,270} 126,441,667 123, 841, 666 
Total Liabilities to Shareholders... . 263,200,369 255,083,755} 250,814,960 246,251,170 
Grand Total Liabilities..................... 2,819, 654,559| 2,619, 906,412) 2,625,123,336 2; 685,022,171 
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In Tables 51 and 52 bank assets and liabilities on Dec. 31, 1924, are given 
by individual banks, the assets being classified according to their nature and avail- 


ability in meeting liabilities. The tables illustrate, 


volume of business done by the 
carried on by the individual units 


in the system. 


in addition to the comparative 
various banks, particular types of transactions 
It is significant evidence of the 


tendency to consolidation that the 14 banks for which statistics are given in these 
tables have since the date of the return been reduced to 11, Molsons Bank, the 
Sterling Bank and the Union Bank having been absorbed by stronger institutions. 
For details see Table 62 of this section. 
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51.—Principal and Total Assets of each of the Chartered Banks of Canada, Dec. 


31, 1924. 
Current Deposit in Due 
Chartered Banks. Gold and Dominion Central from other Securities. 
Subsidiary Notes. Gold Banks. 
Coin. Reserves. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Bank sof, Montreale.c..c. «2 000 16,112,329 79,803,591 17,000, 000 63, 003,078 116, 278,949 
Bank of Nova Scotia.......... J1,779, 413 21,416,576 6, 250, 000 16,698,404 49,296,621 
Bank of Torontos.c...cse ones 1,077, 848 4,978, 280 2,500,000 11,771,403 27,079, 703 
Molsons Bank2. i. cu ceseces ee 673, 830 4,886,473 2,000, 000 8,983,791 8,625,879 
Banque Provinciale du Canada 203, 511 317, 271 350, 000 7,470, 179 8,105,575 
Union Bank of Canada?........ 1,208,994 6, 261,475 2,100,000 8,746, 767 26,377,046 


Canadian Bank of Commerce..| 12, 148,699 15, 848,349 8,300,000 44,065,891 94,118,920 
Royal Bank of Canada.........} 36,231,516 22,602, 566 11,000,000 56,591,970 118,079,131 


Dominion Bank............... 2,284,015 10,982,524 800,000 12, 886, 742 21,667,724 
Standard Bank of Canada...... 1,007,565 3,633,017 600,000 5,231,646 10,771,967 
Banque d’Hochelaga........... 1,119,905 3, 259, 243 6,000,000 9,044,388 25,904,925 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 2,330,117 7,124,070 3,502,533 10,036,527 18, 207,927 
Sterling Bank of Canada‘...... 86,583 1,022,523 - 1,213,993 10,699,944 
Weyburn Security Bank........ 20,387 52,211 300, 000 1,408,345 458,532 

Total Mere cccren ont 86,284,712 | 182,188,169 60,702,533 | 257,153,124 535, 672, 843 


Loans and Discounts. 


Chartered Banks. Call Current Call and Total 
Loans Loans Current Loans Assets.! 
eeres ansaxt rier 
$ $ $ $ 
BankcolsMontreal 7” cars\ccteiesn ete eietetein interest lesver 7,542,690 | 194,881,455 | 152,551,511 696, 677, 163 
Bank offNova Scotia: secrcisccels cisictetictlserements 13,309,795 74,484,221 24,927, 835 235,045,965 
Banks of Lorontorecsciaacrs tacit leis oreicier alert 8,776,938 44,645, 853 - 107,919,517 
Molsons Dank aaectcty aster iciecine sieirlare ise srt 3,414, 185 32,615,737 1,500,000 68,602,710 
Banque Provinciale du Canada............... 6,387,228 15,632,988 - 42,368,655 
Union Bank of Canada’..............2s0se008- 13,354,934 46,138,743 6,253,277 126, 663, 347 
Canadian Bank of Commerce..............-+- 29,527,890 | 191,003,850 47,317,345 491, 002,452 
Royal Bank of Canadaciwescns sis cosiesieies 23,448,470 | 137,050,692 | 132,128,445 592,588, 220 
Dominion Bank: praca astecietiee s dere ciersemicte = 5,159,718 54, 989, 837 3, 869, 812 122,539,333 
Standard Bank of Canada............cccc.cee 5,926,309 33,978,959 500,000 68, 144, 805 
Banque:d’*Hochelagazsi....csesesscce ones ose ne 6,354,912 54,510,318 637 121, 925, 898 
Imperial Bank of Canada.\.....:.0+.+s<ssee- 4,750,695 51,943, 923 2,750,000 114, 144, 258 
Sterling Bank of Canada‘..........2.sse0ces-- 44,420 a 962,796 - 20, 845, 201 
Weyburn: Security, Bankin.\cccecs cic see nicetels 200, 000 1,872,358 - 5, 008, 896 
Wotal.i. saclay Se ees 129,198,184 | 938,711,730 | 371,798,862 | 2,807,476,420 


1 Includes other assets. 2Incorporated with the Bank of Montreal, Jan. 20, 1925. *Incorporated with 
the Royal Bank, Aug. 31, 1925. 4Incorporated with the Standard Bank, Dec. 31, 1924. 
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52.—Principal and Total Liabilities of each of the Chartered Banks of Canada, 
Dec. 31, 1924. 


 —————EEEEEE——EEEE—— 


1Includes other liabilities. 


‘Now incorporated with the Royal Bank. 
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2Incorporated with the Bank of Montreal, Jan. 20, 1925. 


Due to 
Chartered Banks, re en ee ae 
Circulation. |_ Provincial 
* |Governments. 
$ $ $ $ 
ED SUESOL MONEFEAIiacs oar se caeee esos tee. a se 27,250,000 27, 250,000 38,316,090 19,522, 261 
Bank of Nova Scotia................ccsceees: 10,000, 000 19,500,000 14,143, 160 3,489,555 
Ban is Gia VOLONLO seas nicls sey, Loaais aciesceeews 5,000,000 6,000, 000 7,022,102 1,500,714 
Migisons) bank4s. 22 fet. Melos Fics adeowean. 4,000,000 3,000, 000 4,927,082 950, 802 
Banque ProvinciaJe du Canada............... 3,000, 000 1,500,000 3,552, 663 224,170 
Waion Banke of Canadat..) 2.06000. ..2 00... 8,000, 000 1,750,000 9,024,125 7,807,242 
Canadian Bank of Commerce.........,....... 20, 000, 000 20,000,000 26,107,719 17,124,336 
Royal Bank of Canada................s0005: 20,400, 000 20,400, 000 28,690,968 16,685,911 
BM UAANTON BAN roth nicts.c cco hioys vist Seicides cmrorers 6,000, 000 7,000,000 6,684, 596 6,045,729 
Standard Bank of Canada.................... 4,000,000 2,750,000 4,888,295 4,198,333 
Banque d’ Hochelaga....< +. ows cesseeneducsecs 5,500,000 5,500,000 11,361,344 1,564,126 
Imperial Bank of Canada.................6... 7,000,000 7,500, 000 9,036,114 3,415,030 
Sterling Bank of Canadat..................... 1, 235,000 500, 000 1,191,963 3,510,562 
Weyburn Security Bank................0..08. 524,560 225,000 725, 922 99, 084 
PLO GRE reer eer asae cco tian cit 121,909,560 ' 122,875,000 || 165,672,143 86,137,855 
Deposits. 
Chartered Banks. Demand Notice Outside Othe Total 
eae: Camas Gasndee mere fo ache 

piss Ml iieg se) che (| op WT Gos ee 
Bank of Montreal.............. 155,815,295 | 315,053,623 86,949, 238 9,272,907 688, 855,397 
Bank of Nova Scotia.......... 30,041,542 | 112,940, 846 33,471,517 5,522,391 234,422,879 
Bank of Toronto............... 30,312,476 49,723,728 - 5,238,313 106,278,776 
Molsons Bank?.......... 600000 13,241,122 40,190, 719 = 680, 955 68,388, 186 
Banque Provinciale du Canada 4,744,024 29, 215,326 - 173 42,305,565 
Union Bank of Canada’........ 32,362,976 51, 878, 226 5,995,437 5,709,627 126,372,513 
Canadian Bank of Commerce.. 130,613,694 | 204,482,310 46,436,038 9,821,937 488, 848, 132 
Royal Bank of Canada......... 103,174,947 | 200,019,294 | 154,528,210 12,355,554 591,063,143 
' Dominion LEE ie eee 29,547, 876 56,013,419 4,071,260 3,319,225 121,639, 208 
Standard Bank of Canada...... 15,400, 935 34, 602, 825 - 1,465, 150 67,495,640 
Banque d’Hochelaga........... 19,132,751 74,168,706 2,067,921 1,508, 038 121, 447,933 
Imperia] Bank of Canada...... 25,840,918 58, 132,134 - 1, 294, 550 112,554, 835 
Sterling Bank of Canadat...... 3,394,789 9,536,603 - 1,350, 853 20,740,575 
Weyburn Security Bank........ 1,701,780 1,653,508 - 15,451 5,008, 896 
EGR en oa 595,325,125 |1,237,611,267 | 333,519,621 57,555,124 | 2,795,421, 678 


4Incorporated with the Standard Bank, Dec. 31, 1924. 
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Deposits, Loans and Discounts.—As an index of the course of banking 
business, of the nature of many transactions undertaken and of the general security 
of bank assets, loans and discounts are of great value. They illustrate clearly the 
channels into which a large proportion of the potential earning power of the banks 
is directed, and, by providing a comparison between investments made in lending 
operations inside and outside of Canada, afford essential information regarding the 
conduct by a bank of one of its most important activities. 

Bank deposits, to a large extent the product of lending operations, by which 
credit is advanced on security, followed by the deposit of the proceeds of a loan, 
are also of considerable importance, and, on account of their derivation, are one of 
the most valuable records of the volume of business done at any time. Actual 
deposits of cash are, of course, included with the amounts deposited after the granting 
of loans. 

Tables 53 and 54, following, give the deposits and loans of Canadian chartered 
banks for the years 1920 to 1924. The increase of over $30,000,000 in deposits 
elsewhere than in Canada largely accounts for the increased deposits shown in 1924, 
while in Table 54 the most important change from the 1923 figures is the decrease of 
nearly $78,000,000 in the amount of current loans in Canada, indicating quieter 
business in 1924. 


53.— Deposits in Chartered Banks in Canada and elsewhere, for the calendar years 
1920-1924. - 


Norr.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 


Items. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
' ; $ $ $ $ $ 
Bevo by the public of Can- 
ada— 
Payable on demand.......... 653, 862, 869 551,914, 643 502,781, 234 523,170,930 511, 218, 736 


Payable after notice or on a 


ixediday rq eee 1, 239,308,076] 1, 289,347,063] 1, 191,637,004] 1,197,277,065| 1,198, 246,414 
Deposits elsewhere than in 
Canadore.: ca io. meses ciert 335, 164, 532 285, 125,448 314,076,484 302, 265, 063 332,533,491 
Balances due to Dominion and 
Provincial Governments..... 209, 744,315 138,199,582 112,502,308 84, 893,053 88,623,119 
Total Deposits........| 2,438,079,792| 2,264,586, 736) 2,120,997, 030) 2,107,606, 111 


2,130,621, 760 


54.—Loans of Canadian Chartered Banks, for the calendar years 1920-1924. 


Norre.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year., 


Items. 1920. 1921 1922 1923. 1924, 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Call and short loans on stocks 
and bonds in Canada........ 118,956,035 109, 542,625 101,320, 268 98, 874, 726 109, 035, 615 
Call and short loans elsewhere 
thandni@anadawe nse 200,098,050} 172,137,325 178,457,564 198, 047, 516 181,705, 220 
Current loans in Canada!.......| 1,410,602,684| 1,323,158,731] 1,196, 883,077) 1,125,813,594) 1,048,118, 113 
Current loans elsewhere than in 
Canada; ate fees ee 186,891,995 156,571,063 149,586,461 161,594, 278 181,651, 237 
Loans to governments.......... 13, 945, 219 12,965,097 9,556, 612 13, 158, 705 13, 467, 969 
Overdue debts........0......-- 4,952,320 6, 809, 274 7,839,461 9,443, 664 12,813,926 
Total Loans........... 1,935, 446,303) 1,781, 184,115) 1,643,643, 443) 1, 606,932,483] 1,546,792, 080 


1 Includes loans to cities, towns, municipalities and school districts. 
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Bank Reserves.—The Bank Act contains no specific provisions as to the 
amount of gold to be held against either note circulation or the general business of a 
bank. It requires, however, that 40 p.c. of whatever cash reserves a bank finds it 
expedient to carry shall be in Dominion notes. A second provision instructs the 
Minister of Finance to arrange for the delivery of Dominion notes to any bank in 
exchange for specie. Thus the gold reserve against Dominion notes, to the extent 
that the notes are held by the banks, is reserve against banking operations, the 
Dominion Government being the custodian of the gold for the banks. The other 
cash element in bank reserves is specie in hand. In addition to this cash on hand, 
Canadian banks carry three other kinds of assets which are regarded as reserves, 
being funds more or less immediately available for the liquidation of liabilities. 
_ These are:—(1) cash balances in banks outside of Canada ; (2) call and short loans 
in New York (the favourite call loan market); and (3) readily marketable securities. 
These are shown, together with net liabilities, in Table 55. In Table 56 the ratio 


to net liabilities of each element of the reserve is shown. 


55.—Bank Reserves, with Liabilities, 1892-1924. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returas in each year. 


Cash Due from 


1 Average of six months, July to Dec., 1900. 
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Call and | 
Specie Banks Short Loans 
Years. and Banks elsewhere elsewhere 
Dominion in than in than in 
Notes. the Canada and Total. Canada. 
United United 
Kingdom. Kingdom. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ere aun. une od. 17,794, 201 2,058,538 20,728, 669 22,787, 207 = 
ite 3 ie RS es ie 19,714,648 2,651,533 17,318,101 19, 969, 634 - 
OE ee eae aa 22,371,954 3,439,354 18,904,416 22,343,770 = 
DA eee ee 22,992, 872 4,915,458 23,183,161 28, 098, 619 s 
ener 2: te SAT, TRA 22,318,627 7,147,788 17, 207,798 24,355,586 < 
Os oe eae 25,178,151 11,149,437 22,060, 471 33, 209,908 = 
Oa a 25,330,564 11,078,459 21,849,137 32,927,596 = 
ee BS a 26,682,970 11, 872,548 24,136,270 36, 008, 818 = 
Ree ee etl, ee AAS ie 29,047,382 6,972,195 15,443,217 22,415,412 28, 228, 469! 
A re ee 32,088,501 5,598, 939 12,811,524 18,410,463 40, 020, 238 
Li ES Soe eee 35,478,598 6,598, 159 13,519,799 20,117,958 46, 162,659 
oe ree 42,510,574 5,638,954 14, 192, 232 19, 831, 186 38, 025, 662 
La a a ei 50,307, 871 7,523,615 16,817,357 24,340,972 41, 212,007 
REE andi oem ey 8 56, 590, 323 9,960,560 19,201,939 29,162,499 51,452,955 
2 a Se Re 61, 287,581 8,877,979 16, 801, 119 25,679,098 59,363, 639 
Reet BE re eke 4 | 70,550, 520 6,027, 157 15,363,728 21,390, 885 52,907,513 
a ee ee 80,654, 276 9,828, 186 30, 822, 761 40,650, 947 60, 764, 075 
TL aren 95,558,461 10,311, 864 31,779, 144 42,091,008 119, 728, 263 
ae, | 104,735, 696 18, 892, 833 28,301,602 47,194,435 112,777,530 
Se eee 120, 146, 690 21,122,092 29,695, 985 50,818,077 91,097, 704 
See Ste ies et" 132, 853, 405 21,338, 926 28, 894, 103 50, 233,029 105, 718,070 
Se a ee ee ae 135, 267,623 13,329, 642 28, 238, 329 41,567,971 98,602, 615 
a ill eae ater 159,775, 124 12, 230,533 36,932, 958 49,163,491 112, 438, 696 
Re EE is ace 200, 113,021 20, 824, 559 43,781,939 64, 606, 498 118, 896, 692 
os a 207,797, 164 24,025, 192 72,923, 228 96,948, 420 164,786, 760 
eee 210,475, 400 17, 885, 648 53,021,952 70, 907, 600 157,430,643 
ener earen 256, 656, 174 10,973, 606 47,419,961 58,393,567 162, 233, 308 
os fo 40 ss Nee. 257,429, 889 12,359, 426 50, 904, 693 63, 264, 119 163, 227, 204 
Nee 259, 462,332 17,669, 923 62,100, 182 79,770, 105 200, 098, 050 
a ee 255, 474, 332 12, 857, 830 60, 885, 266 73,745,346 172, 137,325 
Ne eevee cites caus. 251, 169, 892 10,309, 844 87,972,048 98, 279, 642 178, 457, 564 
RS: See 234,501,513 8,090,470 54, 358, 289 62,448, 759 198, 047, 516 
eee 235,743, 196 7,819, 605 66, 701, 920 74,521,525 181,705, 220 
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55.—Bank Reserves, with Liabilities, 1892-1924—concluded. 


Total. 


Total 
Reserves. 


Net 
Liabilities.! 


Dominion 
Years. al 

Provincial 

Govern- 

meat 
Securities. 
$ 

TROD ee ottereteete 3,173,714 
USOS Serine sederele 3, 221, 223 
1904 Gc cecanrs 8,152,962 
TROD ee ee 2,792,147 
2,802, 821 
3,049,525 
4,898,081 
4,952,525 
8,163,571 
WO Lk anciekeloarey 11,331,385 
LOO) Selomecentne 9,804,998 
OOR Facer raat 11,186,607 
LO04 s «:stcismeaeisies 10, 705, 202 
TOMO: steerer 8,833,627 
190 Sarcause sc cete ee 9,360,614 
LOOT ciesrins cioisivicies 9,546,760 
LOOSviacrreters cents 9,522,743 
TOO eierScncsre terete 11,653,798 
AGITO % ccocinc.svetie 14,741,621 
DQM De Seo vie Serajeyis 10,637,580 
QL 2S sieccaccacs 9,388,968 
TOUS Sa. nacoitne 9,995, 237 
1914 i aces oe 11,697, 603 
1OSGY SS eccoe te 12,814, 898 
LONG a aitatsorn te 29,717,007 
LOG taecraresteveresrs 131,078, 854 
ROS Sirtsaets s.ccwere 162, 821,026 
TOIO PAY, ass avears 214, 621, 625 
1920 ee cates see 120,356, 255 
166, 688, 146 
198,826,031 


242,292,015 
314,099,097 


Securities. 
Cee 
municipal, . 
British, Raley 
Foreign and ether 
Colonial, Bonds 
other than 
Canadian. 
$ $ 
7,709,634 7,060, 065 
9, 223,577 5,919,928 
10, 634,982 7,893,695 
9,423, 850 9,566,175 
9,310,414 11,505, 439 
12,559,340 13,728,645 
16,529,414 17,241,967 
16,622, 875 15,023,469 
14,364, 547 19,561,005 
13,031,176 30,440, 258 
14, 487, 633 34, 859, 390 
14, 896,472 37, 800, 893 
15,560, 146 38,779,477 
18, 820,985 39,974,520 
20,460, 625 41,125, 898 
21,198,817 41, 239,589 
19,788, 937 42,651,006 
21,707,363 50,783,614 
21,696, 987 56, 194, 734 
22,848,170 60,909, 240 
22,586,119 64,080, 763 
23,183,161 70,713,075 
22,707,738 68,636, 267 
31,553,091 74,020,538 
117,902,686 68,386, 482 
183,341,125 58,958,908 
252,936, 568 56,103,418 
256, 270,715 54,429,301 
210, 826,991 48,031, 228 
156, 552,503 45,728,878 
90,131,491 43,208, 758 
112,642,627 46, 857, 264 
135,597, 860 52, 864, 890 


17,943, 413 
18,364,728 
21,681, 639 
21,782,172 


23,618,674 
29,337,510 
38, 669, 462 
36,598, 869 
42,089,123 


54, 802, 819 
59, 152,021 
63, 883, 972 
65, 044, 825 
67,629, 132 


70,947,137 
71,985,166 
71,962, 686 
84,144,775 
92,633,342 


94,394,990 
96, 055, 850 
103, 891,473 
103,041,608 
118,388,527 


216,006,175 
373,378, 887 
471, 861, 012 
525,321, 641 
379,214,474 


368, 969,527 
332, 166, 280 
401,792, 206 
502,561, 847 


58,524, 821 
58,049,010 
66, 397,363 
72,873,663 


70, 292, 887 
87,725,569 
96,927,622 
99, 290, 657 
121,780,386 


145,322,021 
160,911, 236 
164, 251,394 
180, 905, 675 
204, 834,909 


217,277,455 
216, 834, 084 
254,031, 984 
341,522,507 
357,341,003 


356, 457,461 
384, 860, 354 
379,329,682 
424,418,919 
502,004,738 


685,538, 519 
812, 192,530 
949, 144/061 
1,009, 242, 853 
918,544,961 


870,324, 280 
860, 073, 353 
896, 789,994 
994,531,788 


200,590, 342 
209,917,600 
214, 163,371 
222,531,570 


225,090, 083 
244) 627,721 
271,451,376 
307,537,537 
344, 672, 898 


405,915,468 
451,052,607 
489, 439, 303 
534,147,781 
595, 027, 264 


684, 185, 650 
737,505,039 
726,443,676 
844,098,072 
974,731, 187 


1,044, 712,367 
1,178,577, 787 
1, 222, 752,292 
1,251,372, 615 
1,298,018, 989 


1,520, 438, 686 
1,771, 264, 882 
2;071, 307,749 
2, 363,044, 215 
2, 608, 151, 193 


N 


2,393,459, 361 
2,219,372, 799 
2,225, 229, 569 
2314, 701,740 


1 Net liabilities are obtained by deducting from total liabilities, as shown in Table 50, the items “notes 
of other banks,’’ “‘cheques on other banks,’ ‘* loans to other banks in Canada, secured, including bills 
rediscounted,’’ which represent indebtedness within the system and are counterbalanced by credits within | 


the system. 
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56.—Ratio of Bank Reserves to Net Liabilities, 1892-1924. 


Nors.—The statistics in this table are based upon the averages of the monthly returns in each year. 
See Table 55 for actual amounts. 


ee 


Cash due from|Call and short 


Years. Cash on hand./banks outside] oans else- Securities. Total 
; of Canada, | Where than Reserves. 
in Canada. 
SS ee eee eee 
p.c. p.c p.c p.c. p.c 

bs AR 3 oa eee a 8-8 11-3 = 8-9 29-0 
erate oo Salaam este oslo sins 9-4 9-5 = 8-7 27-6 
AUN RS ot Pe ete ees 10-4 10-4 = 10-1 30-9 
ARIE A a ee a a 10-4 12-6 = 9-8 32-8 
POU tetas aees us esac: 9-9 10-8 = 10-5 31-2 
ee Bro ercists sinh oe ado Seite 10-3 13-6 - 11-9 35-8 
BAGo emetic vereae cen foci: 9-3 12-1 - 14-2 35-6 
BOD ey erat retcteiclctore a diclers She cterd-eiane 8-7 Il? - 11-8 32-2 
BRI csiis fab eas sss Go4 ss 8-4 6-5 - 12-2 27-1 
BM IRI oo rtecmaickceeaicsiecena 8-0 4°5 10-0 13-5 36-0 
LEC ARS Sa ea 7-9 4-4 10-2 13-1 35-6 
EDL i a oe a 8-9 4-0 7:7 13-0 33-6 
BM ce aaa sss bias os Receidsiescac 9-4 4-5 77 12-1 33°7 
MOUSE Mes visdicts wor nee rinse tes 9-5 4-9 8-6 11-3 34-3 
Bares 20s coats ccs os nance oes 8-9 3-7 8-7 10-4 31-7 
IERIE E Race Se ee rae 9-5 2-9 7+2 9-7 29-3 
Le Fa Se ee eee 11-1 5-5 8-3 9-9 34-8 
“RDUSSEES BAe hc ER ee pe 11-3 5-0 14-2 9°9 40-4 
Be astartiarelg aeasSlare sete Se woe eccie's 10-7 4-8 11-5 9-5 36-5 
lle SA Sabet a a a Oa re 11-5 4-8 8-7 9-0 34-0 
ES A ee eee 11-3 4-3 8-9 8-1 32-5 
Ect te Aiea ae falar 11-1 3-4 8-1 8-5 31-1 
Batter he wil da teta a cicre ein fino eesie 12-8 3:9 9-0 8-2 33-9 
eer Ln aia dean cacrasist: 15-4 5-0 9-2 9-1 38:7 
NPR Se Gila asian che erate Os exare. 13-7 6:4 10-8 14-2 45-1 
DIDS LEE sae inline cnet 11-9 4-0 8-9 21-1 45-9 
| eg se ae ae 12-4 2°8 7-8 22-8 45-8 
| LL Seyi ap ge 10-9 2:7 6-9 22-2 42-7 
ED ae ee 9-9 3-1 77 14-5 35-2 
CL ee Sea a 10-7 3:1 7-2 15-4 36:4 
AN oe wecterses Acake ie. : 11:3 4-4 8-0 15-0 38-7 
ee ae seco Nn en wie 10-6 2-8 8-9 18-1 40-4 
ere eds ek 10-2 3°2 7-9 21-7 43-0 
ee 


Chartered Banks in Canada.—During the period from 1881 to 1901, the 
number of chartered banks doing business in Canada under the Bank Act remained 
almost the same, 36 in 1881 and 1891 and 34 in 1901, but during the present century 
there has been in banking, as in industry, an era of amalgamations, the number of 
banks having dropped to 25 in 1913 and to 11 in December, 1925. That this 
has been far from involving a curtailment of banking facilities is seen in Table 48, 
which shows the development of the banking business since 1867, and in Table 57, 
which compares the number of branch banks existing in Canada at different periods, 
showing a growth from 123 at Confederation to 4,040 at Dec. 31, 1924, besides 
189 branches in other countries. Table 58 gives the number of branches of the 
various banks, by provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1924, while Table 59 contains the 
Statistics of branches of Canadian banks doing business outside of Canada, an 
extension of Canadian banking (more especially to Newfoundland and the West 
Indies) which has proceeded very rapidly in recent years. 
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57.—_Number of Branches of Chartered Banks in Canada, by Provinces, 1868, 1902, 
: 1905, 1916 and 1924. / 
Provinces. 1868. 1902. 1905. | 19161. | 1924.1 

Prince Wid:ware Lola ccc stars tetsteleisivieies eleva cterstotetaneralatslaeteialot= 1 - 9 10 17 33 
Nova Scotia 5 89 101 111 141 
New Brunswic 4 35 49 82 124 
Quebec.......... 12 137 196 784 1,138 
On tBE TOR ee ade cline ee ON ate ie cane the aie Naren ee eee 100 349 549 | 1,154 1,401 
Manitoba - 52 95 200 249 
Saskatchewan = 30 87 413 452 
Alberta = - - 247 299 
British Columbia 2 46 55 187 200 
Vulkan Seite Sele eters sacri a etopaeteleye ay elena ersyanaaperonn ies falar - - 3 3 3 

123 747 | 1,145 | 3,198 4,040 


1 Includes sub-agencies for receiving deposits for the banks employing them, 


58.—Number and Location of Branches of Canadian Chartered Banks, as at Dec. 31, 


° 


New 
Chartered Banks. eee Pine Pe Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. 

Banko ot Montreal! acme nace evr em taints 1 14 15 81 181 38 
Banlaot Nova scoulabencrcmiscleewl--tieha ister: 9 38 38 19 127 8 
Bankciot Doronto., Soci mse slat amian sieve - - - 11 90 ll 
Molsons: Banksia. ee eeieme se sise selector - - - 45 64 2 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... 3 - 16 95 17 - 
Union Bank of Candda................-. - 1 2 10 85 56 
Canadian Bank of Commerce............ 7 20 7 65 174 50 
Royal Bank of Canada.............-.... 8 63 25 59 189 33 
Dominion Banks, wee eee eee de eel - - 1 5 84 11 
Standard Bank of Canada............... ~ ~ 1 1 106 6 
Banque d’Hochelaga.................++- - - 1 PA lve 20 10 
Imperial Bank of Canada................ - - ~ 2 103 Sa 
Sterling Bank of Canada................ - - ~ 1 63 a 
Weyburn Security Bank................. = = See = = | 

Totals eee oe oe eee eine 28 136 106 611 1,303 240 
Sub-agencies (Provincial)...............- 5 5 18 527 98 9 

Grand Total... 5 cers e264 33 141 124 1,188 1,401 249 

5 British Provin- 
Chartered Banks. oe Alberta. | Colum- | Yukon. PGF cial Sub-| Total. 
3 bia ‘| agencies. 

Bank of Montreal............. 59 62 45 1 15 26 538 | 
Bank of Nova Scotia......... 14 4 5 - 37} 23 322 
Bank ob Lorontor, sencoeeeee 31 9 5 - - 5 162 | 
Molsons!Bank. 225. 4. 25. - 3 3 - - 7 oy | 
Banque Provinciale du Canada = - - - - 210 341 
Union Bank of Canada....... 91 61 9 - 2 12 329 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 92 60 56 2 -16 22 571 | 
Royal Bank of Canada....... 75 36 51 - 1162 13 668 | 
Donmunton Bank.) oe h.-asere 5 5 3 = 2 2 118 
Standard Bank of Canada.... 15 21 1 - - 12 163 
Banque d’Hochelaga......... if 7 - - 1 345 608 
Imperial Bank of Canada..... 29 24 17 - - - 183 
Sterling Bank of Canada...... 4 - - - ~ 1 76 
Weyburn Security Bank...... 2 - - - - - 26 |} 

Totalay. «lees 448 292 195 3 189 678 4,229 
Sub-agencies (Provincial)..... 4 7 5 - - - - 

Grand Total........ 452 299 200 3 189 ~ 4,229 | 


1 Includes one sub-agency. . 
2 Includes one auxiliary company. 
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59.—Number of Branches of Canadian Chartered Banks in other Countries, with 
their Location, Dec. 31, 1924. 


Banks and Location. Branches. Banks and Location. Branches. 

Bank of Montreal— The Canadian Bank of Commerce—con. 
NMewroundand: ins seesaw ech cess 4 Newfoundland vi aie satee aaee 3 
RSTOAPESFICAII yo hs cio ceecinaee ac craaet 2 St. Pierre et Miquelon................ 1 
RAO Petes See Med BS, 1 Trinidad: etoan Pak cee; Ree ae ee 2 
MIRO LAGOS AR od nth. Hote acanee, os 3 United, States.c1..So0.8 ete yee 4 
WEGILO My avin coats Meter crits ok 5 

; The Royal Bank of Canada— 

The Bank of Nova Scotia— Newfoundland .,.saa0.2. enue 5 
INGWIRENC LENG ey otk Ae, 3 12 Cuba 2 ehttss. ae err ee 64 
TEN UA ae Fo ee i anes eee 111 Bortomiconetc oes... aes 15 
(1eT 2 eS ee Rees ating it il 5 British West Indies.................. 15 
OPUS MRICUSD as faa toSoe gid tan dsnieeete 2 Central and South America.......... 13 
Dominican Republic................. 3 United Statessy- tas eae ile 
Mprted States so ee Le 3 Spainin |. paneer ce ee ee 1 
Trondony Brie end 5.6.0 ocsveye: ocd erwieis o diehs 1 Great, Britains = hac 5. cae eee 1 

Union Bank of Canada— Auxiliary— 

DendondHmgland .) oc. 20s os ee ax we 1 The Royal Bank of Canada, Paris.. 1 
Waited States ays. oinceetiones caes 1 
The Dominion Bank— ; 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce— Greag Dritainer sees: See eee eee 1 
BAe DROS: Wier, eerie Stirs cet: oo 1 United Statesi, Jasbcne- achisaeee 1 
IRSET CD Te bad a este ee ain le Se aaa 1 
DAMN Tee et. AD Ma aoe 1 |/Banque d’ Hochelaga— 

ETO Sih ee oe a er 1 Rance retire i sor G ie 1 tet ee 1 
EPEAT (CDS | sr ORE elope tier nla satel irae 1 
“Dy Lowe i Sig Peat Oe Ad gee 1 Totalvn. cps ca eee 189 


1 Includes one sub-agency. 


Clearing House Transactions.—The appended table shows for the years 
1921 to 1925 the total volume of clearings in the clearing houses of Canada. These 
figures, it may be added, represent not only actual city clearings but exchanges 
between numerous rural branches of the banks in each district. 


60.—Amount of Exchanges of the Clearing Houses of Chartered Banks in Canada for 
the calendar years 1921-1925. 


Clearing Houses. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

STAN GION one sede c wise >» <cus-erciale-s 39, 282,713 33,077,338 30,970, 260 29,796, 999 31,805, 295 
SPAN MOGs oa: Baicsis «0 vv. = odiee-c 62,020,507 54,067,486 52,924,931 46,050, 667 50,714, 486 
TULLE a pane i eines ie adriana 335,465,202) 263,240,201] 272,438,886] 343,415,332] 355,320,700 
“DRE A a le a - - - 29,916,684) ~ 30,170,496 
Edmonton....... et Re 260,288,619} 234,211,250) 217,371,339] 220,329,390] 239,350,281 
SPA EET ee 43,619, 961 41,147,691 49,754,115 48,122,905 43,110,272 
Halifax...................+..6..| 181,802,598] 160,112,236]  152,328,563|  148.486.237| 153.908,814 
BPBTUICOM I cae ce Ne aciae coe. c «..| 297,932,727} 283,272,009} 301,554,611] 255,781,872] 250,224,656 
RESIMORUOMS 22 seh oro Petas casas 33, 872, 694 34,679, 436 34, 886, 561 35, 733, 539 36,429, 859 
IETS SEG DIR ial ea tl he oe 51, 159,583 32,490, 715 51, 889, 983 48, 875, 860 49,231,111 
IUD IAS Tots 27 ea iain amide 35,350, 739 31,069,140 31,976, 083 27,718,555 28,410,028 
LOTTA Fags pa See ae ie 161,956,960) 147,787,996] 151,868,946] 140,877,832] 136,640,609 
Medicine Fat... cc cscucs sesso. 21,927,687 17,707,369 17, 688, 504 16,463, 676 15,359, 364 
SLL OR enti Rees I ca 56, 262, 833 59,344,596 50, 243, 509 41,537, 923 41, 258,871 
PPRAPORE gtd tras eee oes he 5,720, 258,173] 5,093, 943,172] 5,493,105,775| 5,353,492,000) 5,143, 250,794 
DNEMNO DT o n ese acae ie 74, 739,761 64,035, 266 63,910, 782 58,471,697 61, 186, 405 
New Westminster.............. 30,735,069 27,367,207 29,251,758 30, 816,486 33,049,655 
MENS CEOS 5 Wars sion urs ess phe t 404,237,674) 370,775,449} 353,699,360) 332,140,501] 328,862, 264 
BELOLDOTOURD. «cuss + sven se oe 44,295,516 37,100,117 39,376, 920 40,621,725 40,564,340 
eatnce. Albert... .in.s sce. s. 00s, - - 18,010,599 16,572,708 17,347,717 
OE Sar ee ce 302,491,518} 284,684,618! 303,116,299] 291,476,519] 296,868,697 
De RE Blea da RE 203,659,640) 184,949,431) 190,195,987]  179,302,867| 225,429,503 
OSA PES ale eine 147,301,169] 142,488,125} 141,395,039] 133,734,811] 131,306,092 
PABSEBLOOD... 550s eecce-eseo.-2,-| 100,523,201 87, 892,572 89, 106, 604 83 355, 957 91,330,855 
MIBEEDYOOIEO, 5 os no oy0ccneee veers 53,641,710 43,259,747 43,320, 228 41,432,014 42,169,656 
ie Se 5,104, 893,766] 4,974,949, 873] 5,591,568, 205| 5,255,433,826] 4,914,651, 845 
SO a eee Sea 708,205,932}  682,964,537| 750,693,482] 803,051,359} 807,197,610 
BEET MID sits 93 oe kn 3 Resse 122,416,244) 105,775,654} 105,229,802] 108,146,581} 101,269,481 
oS ee ee ee 162,268,354] 170,789,802} 176,443,115} 164,187,469]  172;716,001 
oY CN A a ee 2,682,441, 103} 2,563,938, 704] 2,528,311,969] 2,682,695,199| 2;892,376, 615 

Total. .................|17, 443, 051, 743116, 247, 121, 737/17, 332, 632, 215/17, 008,039, 190/16, 761,512,372 
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Bank clearings, though generally regarded as a leading barometer of business 
conditions, are defective in that they record only inter-bank transactions—trans- 
actions through which one bank becomes either the debtor or the creditor of another. 
They do not record the numerous transactions in which the transfer of value is 
made within a single bank, as, for example, where the purchaser and the seller of 
values that are paid for by cheque carry their accounts in the same bank. As the 
number of separate banks has in recent years been steadily diminishing through 
amalgamations, there being only 11 in December, 1925 as compared with 18 in 
December, 1923, inter-bank transactions are bearing a steadily decreasing proportion 
to the total of business transacted, a fact which goes far to explain the decline in 
bank clearings shown in Table 60. 

Bank Debits.—Since bank clearings have ceased to be a satisfactory measure 
of general business, the Bureau of Statistics in 1923 took up with the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association the advisability of securing a record of bank debits, 7.e., of 
all cheques charged against accounts at any bank. The Bankers’ Association agreed 
to secure from January, 1924, the monthly aggregate figures of the amount of cheques 
charged to accounts at all banking offices situated in the clearing house centres of 
Canada, and the figures of cheques charged to accounts (bank debits) are given 
for the first two years for which the record was compiled in Table 61. The Weyburn 
Security Bank, operating in Southern Saskatchewan, has voluntarily added a record 
of all cheques charged to accounts at any of its branches. 

It will be noted, as establishing the need of the newer record, that bank debits 
for 1925 show a distinct advance over those of 1924, while bank clearings in the 
later year show a distinct falling off. ‘The bank debits are a comparable record for 
the two years; the bank clearings, owing to the reduction in the number of banks, 
are note 


61.—Bank Debits at the Clearing House Centres of Canada, by Individual Centres, 
calendar years 1924-1925. 


Increase(-++) or 
Clearing House Centres. 1924. 1925. decrease (—), 
1924-1925, 
$ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces— 
EV ali feiss: eens Ren siers, cre eae c ahetnle erate vasa tote oe es aaeaere atcioiees 249,104,107 291,519,137)4+ 42,415,030 
Moncton. 2 serie tetnrc aoe wale ence ta eras 3, sttisteteucls Glaoyeteme cies chs 73,359,527 72, 670,817|— 688,710 
SUMO eon ae ceri SUS ERO cree DOOIOE no oxtrice. coo CMP 262,397,740}  208,309,576|— 54,088, 164 
Total Seteycta ote oi Tata ore orators letateiavete co's terete ator fe aketerelaie eteds 584, 861,374 572,499,530|— 12,361,844 
Quebec— 
Montreal 22 soteys tascteictsteisic cach polectinier< a1e = ele: Bielate: Whale ie eins sie sists 7,502,004, 244| 7,765,597,874|+ 263, 593,630 
Quebec seach act ses oa Dee cabs lort oie LET ob iets lets alot 533,783,980}  606,288,225)/4- 72,504,245 
Sherbrookercesvsado sects oan soak ocataetite aie oheiaks stokeks ofeletee 97,202,878 103,338,392|4+ 6,135,514 
AGL GR oat oer h CUOC RE ECC TOP OPIOID 5 COCOCOLDS 8, 132,991,102] 8,475, 224,491)+ 342, 233,389 
Ontario— 
BES ATI LOT GS Wage atelesere cafe's sic & oete aot acohe a iths1 [aot avs: «Teo Sleze sielelerareters 85,522,249 97,420,194/-+ 11,897,945 
(Ghativanni ran dee eee ace eens hel cotleteeis oti lela atelaviorcthe 5 eatale 83, 843, 306 72,552,158)/— 11,291,148 
orbivVallisimi meeses 3s cease tind oites ao oe Obelelmberticleteles «eels 94,542,523 80,641,924|— 13,900,599 
1g Chewy ite) Fac BaD p at COCORD AT Ce tonne oe aioe OT G0DN oo 551,817,813]  561,986,629/+ 10,168,816 
ine stomseeee mace ate iets wine enielivelsia svat abe cateteliape aensversie erste 63,623, 168 60,681,605|— 2,938,563 
ISTE GT Om Te ers erative favatore:s oare aietacD ae ainie ete « eheuens ovotens alalsia’rip ont 95,723,382 101,458,597/+ 5,735,215 
Wondon fcr. soc sae nee eis nha otal iis ote eek as 265,782,161)  258,399,664)— 7,382,497 
a 1,957,362,315| 2,019,304,868/4- 61,942,553 
69,005, 106 74,622,879, + 5,617,773 


7, 659,055,119} 7,587,910,228|— 71,114,891 
283,117,899]  321,031,895|4+ 37,913,996 


11, 209,395, 041/11, 236,043,641/4+ 26,648, 60C 
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61.—Bank Debits at the Clearing House Centres of Canada, by Individual Centres, 
calendar years 1924-1925—concluded. 


SSS SSS => 


; Increase(+) or 
Clearing House Centres. 1924, 1925. decreace (—), 
1924-1925. 

Prairie Provinces— $ $ $ 
OPO ise 2 a OG eR EEE a ee 48,518,157 51, 160,658/+ 2,642,501 
aloarye 6. ee 638, 161,968 622, 214,679/— 15,947,289 
Edmonton 343, 500, 746 368,310,143/+- 24,809,397 
Lethbridge 58,854,511 58, 423, 735|— 430,776 
Medicine Hat 51,545,072 41,053,260|— 10,491,812 
Moose IAW od ceils 97,032,711 105,510,363/4- 8,477,652 
Prince Albert 24,529,364 24,528, 983]— 381 
TRGDIRARS eeu Soya nts he 299, 873, 256 376, 635,145/+ 76,761,889 
Saskatoon PS 117,115,462 126, 233,796|/+ 9,118,334 
Winnipeg 3, 792,888,543] 4, 182,585,261 + 389,696,718 
‘Branches 33, 043, 169 43,391,860/+ 10,348,691 
Wer OUR tate nr ottha a tres osis Ya isictceintsroohs amote ick, 5, 505,062,959] 6,000, 047,883 + 494,984,924 

British Columbia— | 

ENO WAWNGIUS LOR Le epvrvirer: Poetas Mearciamsee Bios. onenaeee 59,364, 225 64,256,015|4+- 4,891,790 
Vancouver Beata) heya a8 nah se/aschmtelfis Taye) aiel'slalalaysisiaiete, aue/alayesi WO aiwvors 1,409, 852,038 1,475,010, 772|+- 65, 158, 734 
ANCHOTIa eerste 1 Oa Wasa Nose sec duc re. oie 255,947,472 302,978,424|+- 47,030,952 
BD ob eile at sanctter vars crcinsate, Wal sicharchar dca ico GE eee 1,725, 163,735) 1,842,245, 211|+- 117,081,476 
RATAN GRD Otalitor Canad aves) ict ocnise Meio Nee heck 27,157,474, 211 28,126, 060, 756|/+ 968,586,545 


Bank Amalgamations and Insolvencies.—Two tables are appended which 
may be of interest to students of Canadian banking history. The first, showing 
bank insolvencies since 1867, gives the capital paid up, reserve, assets and liabilities 
of insolvent banks, and shows also the payments p.c. to noteholders and depositors. 
In the majority of cases, both these classes of creditors have received payment in 
full. The table of bank absorptions gives the dates of absorption of the 33 banks 
which were incorporated with other institutions between 1867 and 1925. 


62.—Canadian Bank Insolvencies since 1867. 


SS 
Date Paid- 


Lona Paid to | Paid to 
Reserve | Liabili- Assots Note- 


Name. of up a Depos- 
Suspension. | Capital. Fund. tes. holders. itors. 
$ $ $ $ p.c. p.c. 

Commercial Bank of N.B.. 1868} 600,000 - 671,420] 1,222,454 100 100 
Bank of Acadia?............ April, 1873 100, 000 - 106,914 213,346 - - 
Metropolitan Bank......... Oct., 1876 800,170 - 293,379 779, 225 100 100 
Mechanics’ Bank........... May, 1879} 194,794 - 547,238] 721,155 573 574 
Bank of Liverpool.......... Oct., 1879] 370,548 - 136,480] 207,877 100 965{7 
Consolidated Bank of Can..|Aug., 1879 2,080, 920 — | 1,794,249] 3,077, 202 100 100 
Stadacona Bank............ July, 1879} 991,890 ~ 341,500] 1,355,675 100 100 
Bank of Prince Edward I'd. Nov.28, 1881 120,000 45,000] 1,108,000} 953,244 593 594 
Exchange Bank of Canada..|Sept., 1883 500,000} 300,000) 2,868,884] 3,779,493 100 663 
Maritime Bank of Dom. of 

LTGP sige A ee to oh Mar., 1887 321,900 60,000} 1,409,482} 1,825,993 100 103 
Pictou Bank.............6.. Sept., 1887} 200,000 - 74,364] 277,017 100 100 
Bank of London in Canada. Aug., 1887 241,101 50,000} 1,031,280] 1,310,675 100 100 
Central Bank of Canada... . Nov., 1887 500, 000 45,000} 2,631,378] 3,231,518 100 993 
Federal Bank.............. Jan., 1888} 1,250,000 150,000) 3,449,499] 4, 869,113 100 100 

ommercial Bank of Mani- 

RO Bins Ths erm 8p cer) coat June 30, 1893 552,650 50,000} 1,341,251] 1,951,151 100 100 
Banque du Peuple.......... July 15, 1895} 1,200,000} 600,000] 7,761,209] 9,533,537 100 754 
Banque Ville Marie......... July 25, 1899 479,620 10,000} 1,766,841) 2,267,516 100 174 
Bank of Yarmouth......... Mar. 6, 1905 300,000 35, 000 388,660 723,660 100 100 
maaan Bank: ..-... 6.05.55 Oct. 13, 1906} 1,500,000 700, 000/15, 272, 271/15, 920, 307 100 100 
Sovereign Bank of Canada. |Jan. 18, 1908} 3,000,000 — |16,174, 408/19, 218, 746 100 100 
Banque de St. Jean......... April28, 1908 316,386 10,000 560,781 326,118 100 303 
Banque de St. Hyacinthe...|Jan. 24, 1908 331, 235 75,000) 1,172,630] 1,576,443 100 100 
St. Stephen’s Bank......... Mar. 10, 1910 200, 000 55,000 549, 830 818,271 100 100 
Farmers Bank..............|Dec. 19,1910 567,579 — | 1,997,041} 2,616,683 100 1 

ank of Vancouver......... Dec. 14,1914] 445,188 912,137] 1,532,786 100 1 


Home Bank of Canada..... Aug.17, 1923) 1,960,591! 550, 000!24, 889, 049127, 434, 709 100 1 
nn 00s ree ek en tts 


1 Liquidation incomplete. / 

2 This bank was only in existence for 3 months and 26 days. Only some of its notes were redeemed 
On its re-opening for a few days. The Dominion Government received 25 cents on the dollar on several 
thousand dollars worth of the notes which it held. 
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63.—Bank Absorptions in Canada since 1867.1 


Purchasing Bank. Bank Absorbed. Date.? 
Banik. of: Montreal. sissstn steers Exchange Bank, Yarmouth, N.S.............. Aug. 18, 1903 
People’s Bank of Halifax, N.S..............56- June 27, 1905 
Ontario Bankes Scar: Boxed orca anton Oct. 13, 1906 
People’s Bank of New Brunswick....:......... April 15, 1907 
Bank of British North America..............- Oct. 12, 1918 
MernchantavBanke sn incote mene cae ocae ty Gteaemen Mar. 20, 1922 
Molsons Danke a hou ose totes eeemten ne Jan. . 20, 1925 
Canadian Bank of Commerce............ Gore: Banks... caaraen sb ee ae Cea eerie are May 19, 1870 
Bank of British Colunibia.. a. 2 eaciicec cece Dec. 31, 1900 
(cia lifaxe Bam keane, oss mrtne tee tet teers eter ter are May 30, _:1903 
Merchants Danis Obie chelate mele rier ae May 31, 1906 
Eastern Townships Bank.........-.........--- Feb. 29, 1912 
Banlciot lami ton vamos cca. a eee Dec. 31, 1923 
Bank. of Noyanscotlageence atin ieciee (Uimon! Bankiotsb kus lsnawase rstatteny oie tft raat Oer 1, 1883 
Bank of New Brumswick........0.0. tet cee Feb. 15, 1913 
The Metropolitan Bank....2..2. 6. .10- 402500 s Nov. 14, 1914 
The Bank ot Oecaw ar. oes pect ec hk leresesietencloe aya April 30, 1919 
Royall Bankok Canada. weer cece ie Union-Bank ofHMalitiax 045). fuec- ret a et states Nov. 1, 1910 
Traders Bank of Canada............+..+eeeees Sept. 3.1 1912 
Quebee Ban kia iis tetas iachetaycratec reer Jan. 2, 1917 
Northern Crown bank «1: gas cteicesmicee eee July 2, 1918 
Union Bank’ of Canadan:..con neces scee ee Aug. 31, 1925 
Imperial Bank of Canada................ Niagara District Banks.in acne a aaeier mercies 6 June 21, 1875 
Standard Bank of Canada................ Western Bank of Canada... ic... cs nae lage sec Feb. 13, 1909 
Sterling Bank /of Canaday....2.ic-ccn-sceeee Dee. 31, 1924 
Banque a’ Mochelagar cs cp, melee «ietei-iealets) oli Banque Nataonale. 9.2) apes aisisie, tage oucpede «eters April 30, 1924 
Bank of New Brunswick..............-.- Smnta OL SLOVO! ED AUIS, rere otto ctciate @ ceotetetele  tsiaianeathetete Sept. 12, 1901 
Merchants Bank of Canada.............. Merchants: bi amlcy bis aeeeom tue ctete siesta ated Feb. 22, 1868 
Commercial Bank of Canada..............++.. June 1, 1868 
Union Banke ofsblalitaxne.srrcreicrtecen strc Commercial Bank of Windsor.............-++- Oct: 31, 1902 
Northern ©Crown Bank ine eels ce he Wonthem: banks aut casrrtrn siereies rarer July 2, 1908 
@rown' Bank ol Canada eccsse oc khe caters July 2, 1908 
Union Bank of Cana dane tere steers Unitea Empinesb ark: seme cen reste ecard terete Mar. 31, 1911 
Home Bank of Canada.caaeee aceite oa La Banque Internationale du Canada.......... April 15, 1913 


1 The purchasing banks named in the latter part of the table are no longer in business. 
2 Dates given since 1900 are of the Orders in Council authorizing the absorption. 

Government and Other Savings Banks.1—There are two classes of Domin- 
ion Government Savings Banks in Canada, the Post Office Savings Banks, under 
the Post Office Department, and the Dominion Government Savings Banks, attached 
to the Department of Finance. The former were established under the Post Office 
Act of 1867 (31 Vict., c. 10) in order “to enlarge the facilities now available for the 
deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that purpose, and to 
give the direct security of the Dominion to every depositor for repayment of all 
money deposited by him, together with the interest due: thereon.” On Mar. 31, 
1925, the number of offices authorized to transact business was 1,369, and the number 
of savings accounts was 80,550. Statistics of deposits are given in Table 65. The 
Government Savings Banks proper, under the authority of the Finance Depart- 
ment, are established in the leading cities of Canada under the management of the 
Assistant Receiver-General, and in other places in the provinces of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, under managers appointed by the Governor in Council. Sta- 
tistics of their deposits are given in Table 66, and for the two systems combined 
in Table 67. 

1 The system of Government of Ontario Savings Offices, established as sub-Treasury Offices of the 
Province, conducts a purely savings bank business, paying 3 p.c. on deposits, all of which are repayable on 
demand. The system has been in operation for about four years, during which time total deposits have 
grown to $20,000,000 (Oct., 1925), number of depositors to between 90,000 and 100,000, and the number of 
offices to 15, mostly in the western sections of the province. The province effects a saving by utilizing 
deposits for governmental purposes, rather than procuring funds by means of bond issues. 


A similar system is in operation in Manitoba, where 4 or 5 sub-Treasury Offices of the Province had 
about 45,000 accounts and deposits of about $15,000,000 in Sept., 1925. 
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Other Savings Banks —The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, founded 
in 1846, and now operating under a charter granted in 1871, had a paid-up capital 
on June 30, 1925, of $1,498,570, deposits of $53,742,372, and total liabilities of 
$54,844,405. Total assets amounted to $58,245,341, including over $41,000,000 
of Dominion, provincial and municipal securities. The Caisse d’Economie de N otre- 
Dame de Québec, founded in 1848 under the auspices of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, incorporated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855 and given a 
Dominion charter by 34 Victoria, c. 7, had on June 30, 1925, deposits of $12,373,296, 
a paid-up capital of $1,000,000 and an excess of assets over liabilities of $2,122,779. 

The co-operative people’s banks of Quebec (113 in number) are also an import- 
ant element in promoting thrift and assisting business in that province. Loans 
granted in 1923 numbered 12,273, amounting to $3,429,445, an increase over the 
figures for 1922. Profits realized amounted to $354,804. 

Historical statistics of Post Office savings banks, of Dominion Government 
savings banks, of the Montreal City and District Savings Bank and of the Caisse 
d’Kconomie de Notre-Dame de Québec are given in Table 64. 


64.—Deposits with Government and other Savings Banks,! June 30, 1868-1906, and 
March 31, 1907-1925. 


Other 
Savings Banks 
ER elect 
Postal eeton ity anc Amount 
Years. Savings Government District Total. per head of 
Bante Savings and Caisse Population 
Banks. gpoqpemie P 
e 
Notre-Dame 
- de Québec). 
$ $ $ $ $ 
204,589 1,483, 219 3,369,799 5, 057, 607 50 
856, 814 1,594,525 3,960, 818 6,412, 157 88 
1,588, 849 1,822,570 5,369, 103 8,780,522 54 
2,497, 260 2,072,037 5,766, 712 10,336, 009 96 
3,096,500 2,154, 233 5,557,126 10, 807, 859 99 
3, 207,052 2,958,170 6, 768, 662 12, 933, 884 53 
3,204,965 4 67 
4 


"005,296 6,811,009 | 14,021,270 


its 

]- 

2. 

9. 

9. 

a 

oie 
2,926,090 245,091 6,611, 416 13,782,597 3°55 
2,740,952 4,303, 166 6,519, 229 13,563,347 | 3-43 
2,639,937 4, 830, 694 6,054, 456 13,525, 087 3°37 
2,754,484 5,742,529 5,631,172 14,128, 185 3°46 
3,105,191 6, 102,492 5,494, 164 14,701, 847 3-55 
3,945, 669 7,107, 287 6,681,025 17,733,981 4-21 
6, 208, 227 9,628,445 7,685, 888 23,522,560 5-44 
9,473,661 12,295,001 8,658,435 30,427,096 6-94 
11,976, 237 14, 242, 870 8,791,045 35,010, 152 7-90 
13, 245, 553 15,971,983 8,851,142 38,068,679 8-49 
15,090,540 17, 888, 536 9,191,895 42,170,971 9-29 
17, 159,372 20,014, 442 9,177,132 46,350,946 10-10 
19,497, 750 21,334,525 10,092,148 50,924,418 10-98 
20,689, 033 20,682,025 10,475, 292 51, 846,350 11-06 
23,011,423 19,994,934 10,761,061 53,717,419 11-33 
21,990, 653 19,021, 812 10, 908, 987 51,921,452 10-83 
21,738,648 17,661,378 10,982, 232 50,382, 258 10-40 
22,298,402 17, 231, 146 12, 236, 100 51,765,648 10-59 
24,153,194 17,696, 464 12, 823, 836 54,673,494 11-08 
25, 257, 868 17,778,144 12,919,578 55,955, 599 11-23 
26, 805, 542 17,644, 956 13,128,483 57,578,981 11-44 
28,932,930 17, 866,389 14,459, 833 61, 259, 152 12-04 
32,380, 829 16,554, 147 15,025,564 63,960,540 12-44 
34,480,938 15,630,181 15,482,100 65,593,219 12-62 
34,771,605 15,470,110 15, 893,567 66, 135, 282 12-57 
37,507,456 15, 642, 267 17,425,472 70,575, 195 13-26 
39,950, 813 16,098,146 19,125,097 75,174,056 13-95 
42,320,209 16,117,779 20,360, 888 78,798, 876 14-44 
44, 255,326 16,515, 802 21, 241,993 82,013,121 14-83 
45,419,706 16,738,744 23,063, 143 85, 221,593 15-21 
ME TEESE Ake Sores Paha ad ams 45,368,321 16,649, 136 25,050, 966 87,068,423 14-53 


EN Oe eee 45,736,488 16,174, 134 27,399,194 89,309, 816 14-47 
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64.—Deposits with Government and other Sayings Banks,! June 30, 1868-1996, and 
March 31, 1907=1925—concluded. 


Other 
Savings Banks 
(Montreal 
Postal Dominion City and Amount 
Vours: Savings Government} District Total. per head of 
Banks. Savings and Caisse Population. 
Banks. —— 
e 
Notre-Dame 
de Québec). 

3 ES 3 $ $ 
47,453,228 15,088,584 28,359,618 90,901,430 14-42 
47,564,284 15,016, 871 28,927,248 91,508,403 14-10 
45,190,484 | 14,748,436 | 29°367,973 | $9,306,893 13-41 
43,586,357 14,677,872 | 32,239,620 90, 503, 849 13-08 
43,330,579 14,673,752 34,770,386 92,774,717 12-87 
43,563, 764 14, 655,564 39,526, 755 97, 746, 083 13-27 
42,728,942 14,411,541 40,133,351 97,273, 834 12-92 
41,591,286 13,976, 162 39,110,439 94,677. 887 12-31 
39,995,406 14,006, 158 37,817,474 91,819,038 11-68 
40,008,418 13,519, 855 40,405,037 93,933,310 11-69 
42,582,479 13,633,610 44,139,978 100, 356, 067 12-27 
41,283,479 | 12,177, 283 42,000,543 95,461,305 11-46 
41,654, 960 11,402,098 46,799, 877 99, 856, 935 11-78 
31,605,594 10,729,218 53,118,033 95, 452, 865 11-06 
29,010,619 10,150,189 58,576,775 97,737,583 11-12 
24, 837,181 9, 829.653 58,292,920 92,959, 754 10-40 
22,357, 268 9,433, 839 59,327,961 91,119,068 10-03 
25, 156,449 9,055,091 64,245, 81i 98,457,351 10-67 
24. 662,060 8,949,073 1925.0 aeeeaioso | siesolora | 95,837,254 | 99,448,387 | 10-69 65, 837, 254 99,448, 387 10-62 


1 Does not ee et ee: ee eee Le provincial government savings banks. 


65.—Business of the Post Office Sayings Banks, March 31, 1920-1925. 


Items 
Savings banks.......... No.| 1,323 | 1,328 | 1,303 | 1,307 1,345 1,369 
SFepepits. 507-555 08ee-<- < $ | 10,003,068 | 6,631,685 | 3,499,339 2,606,611 | 7,118,912 4,089,059 
Transferred from Gov- | 

ernment S.B. to Post | } 

Ofice SBS $ | — 184,303 589, 247 56,468 - 207, 053 - 
Interest on deposits..... § 1,056,545 | 883, 842 | 767,302 677,918 672,436 733, 136 
Total cash and interest.. $ | 11,243,916 | 8,104,774 | 4,323,109 | 3,284,529 | 7,791,348 4, 822,195 
Withdrawals............ $ | 21,293,282 | 10,699,749 | 8,496,547 | 5,764,442 | 5,199,220 5,316,584 
At credit of open accts.. $ | 31,605,594 | 29,010,619 | 24,837,181 22,357,268 | 25,156,449 | 24,662,060 
Open accounts........... No.| 76,111 81,104 80, 550 


97,154 | 88,563 | 82,196 
66.—Business of the Dominion Government Savings Banks, March 31, 1920-1925. 


Items. 


1920. | 1921 1922 1925. 
“ee ey s | $ $ $ 
| nT i eee) cree 2,378,600 | 2,103,873 | 1,400,906 | 1,223,171] 1,344,503 | 1,105,021 
Interest on deposits......... 319, 800 294,349 289,210 978, 640 263,551 261, 223 
Total cash and interest... 2,698,400 | 2,398,222 | 1,690,116 | 1,501,811 | 1,608,054 | 1,366,244 
Withdrawals................ | 3,371,280 | 2,977,251 | 2,010,652 | 1,897,625 | 1,986,806 | 1,472,262 
At credit of depositors...... | 10,729,218 | 10,1 9.433.839 | 9,055,086 | 8,949,068 


67..Combined Business of Post Office and Dominion Government Savings Banks, 
March 31, 1920-1925. 


Items. 


1920 1921 | 1922 1924. 1925. 
$ | 3 $ $ 3 
Staposite.. «3. Lctassccezeees 12,565,971 | 9,324,805 | 4,956,713 | 3,829,782 | 8,463,415 5,194,080 
Interest on deposits......... 1,376,345 | 1,178,191 | 1,056,512 956, 558 935, 987 994,339 
Total cash and interest..... 13,942,316 | 10,502,996 | 6,013,225 | 4,786,340 | 9,399,402 6,188,439 
Withdrawals...... nw ge 24,664,562 | 13,677,000 | 10,507,199 | 7,662,067 | 7,186,026 6,788, 846 
At credit of depositors...... 42, 334,812 | 39,160,808 | 34,666,834 | 31,791,107 | 34,211,535 | 33,611,128 
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3.—Loan and Trust Companies. 


Business such as that now transacted by loan and trust companies was first 
carried on by an incorporated Canadian company in 1844, when the Lambton Loan 
and Investment Company was established. In order to legalize and encourage 
such operations, an Act to this end was passed by the Legislature of Upper Canada 
in 1846, followed in the same year by a similar Act in Lower Canada, and in 1847 and 
1849 by Acts in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia respectively. These early com- 
panies were termed building societies; their activities comprised mainly the lending 
of money on security of real estate and also the lending of money to members without 
their being liable to the contingency of losses or profits in the business of the society. 
In addition to these operations, such companies were authorized, by an Act of 1859, 
to “borrow money to a limited extent.” Later, by the Building Societies Act of 
1874, authority was given to receive money on deposit and for the board of directors 
to-issue debentures subject to certain restrictions as to amounts of deposits. 


The number of loan and Savings societies in operation and making returns to 
the Government at Confederation was 19, with an aggregate paid-up capital of 
$2,110,403 and deposits of $577,299. Rapid increases in the number of companies 
and total volume of business resulted from subsequent legislation until in 1899, 102 
companies made returns, showing capital stock paid up of $47,337,544, reserve 
funds of $9,923,728 and deposits of $19,466,676. Total liabilities had increased 
from $3,233,985 to $148, 143,496 between 1867 and 1899. 


After slight decreases in the number of companies in operation shortly after 
the turn of the century, further increases were again recorded until,\in 1924, a total 
of 127 companies were in existence in Canada. Of this number, however, complete 
statistics are available of only 28, the companies which are incorporated by the 
Dominion Parliament under the Loan Companies Act, 1914, and the Trust Compan- 
ies Act of the same year. These companies alone are required to make returns to 
the Dominion Government, provincially incorporated companies having purely 
voluntary relations with Dominion Departments. 


The statistics published by the Finance Department in the ‘Annual Report of 
the Affairs of Building Societies, Loan and Trust Companies in the Dominion of 
Canada” until 1913, including voluntary returns from corporations operating 
under provincial charters, have been replaced, since 1914, by those in the “Annual 
Statements of the Loan and Trust Companies incorporated by Acts of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada”; the latter, since the report of 1923, includes a brief statement 
of the business of provincially incorporated companies. 


Trust companies, it may be added, act as executors, trustees and administrators 
under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, as 
agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the living, as guardians of 
minor or incapable persons, as financial agents for municipalities and companies 
and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bankruptcy. Some companies 
receive deposits but the loaning of actual trust funds is restricted by law. The 
principal function of loan companies is the loaning of funds on first mortgage security, 
the money thus made available for development purposes being secured mainly 
by the sale of debentures to the investing public and by savings department deposits. 
Of the loan companies operating under provincial charters, the majority conduct 
loan, savings and mortgage business, generally in the more prosperous farming 
communities. 
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The Abstract of Statements of Loan and Trust Companies in Canada, pub- 
lished by the Department of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 1923, made 
possible for the first time in recent years a comparison of the statistics of the opera- 
tions of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies and those of companies 
chartered by the Dominion Government. These figures are of particular interest 
in the case of trust companies, which, on account of the nature of their transactions, 
are peculiarly provincial institutions, since their chief duties are intimately con- 
nected with the matter of probate, which lies within the sole jurisdiction of the 
provinces. Loan companies also, which often confine the bulk of their operations 
to particular districts and whose finances are frequently bound up with those of the 


community, are similar in many respects. 


The appended figures of operations for the year 1923 illustrate the relative 
importance of companies chartered by the Dominion and by Provincial Govern- 


ments. 


In the case of trust companies, the item of “Estates, Trust and Agency 


Funds” affords an idea of the predominance of provincial concerns. Loan company 


statistics, on the other hand, indicate a rather close comparison between the volume 
of business done by companies operating under different types of charters. 


68.—Summary Statistics of the Operations of Loan and Trust Companies in 


Canada, 1923. 


LOAN COMPANIES. 


Provincial Dominion 
Items. Companies. | Companies. bea 
$ $ $ 
Bdok valuciol Assetart. Qe aves. duit cen SRT Rew ae, 83,319,970 | 104,866, 102 188, 186,072 
Laabili ties tO -Ghe pull 6 yep, test eran doe ste meiner ie 42,175,344 63, 600, 094 105, 775, 438 
Capital Stock— 
PATLEDOPUZOG cs a sca srt oisicge ea oO PORE ae 6 Sree eppies cries 55,955, 860 94,178,780 150, 134, 640 
Subscribed 20... heeeiae erste halciae ee srett eee eke skate) 22,939, 232 36,503, 340 59,442,572 
PUT roses, seve Melero wd Gard AOC (ce Re a ee are oes 22,473,552 24,939,622 47,413,174 
Reserve and Contingency Funds..........5..0:-..+8--e eer =~ 16,098, 586 14, 879, 516 30,978,102 
Other liabilities to'shareholders. 1c... . 220. re elee s ee - 1,749, 768 1,420,574 3,170,342 
Totalliabilities to'shareholders:.. J+. 5... a<.+20-.-0 0" ae 40,321,906 41, 239,712 81,561,618 
Net: profit realized Quring Var ocr. ocrsets teeta ie > ol opave en cieteinver= 2,018,549 2,125,293 4,143,942 
TRUST COMPANIES. 
Items. Provincial Dominion Total. 
Companies. | Companies. 
$ $ $ 
Assets— 
Compan y=Bundsers teen see cee tes ore ee ee areas eee 32,172,116 10, 820,509 43,002, 625 
Guaranteed Bun Gece in:  aearte > oi core nether ite 40, 436, 259 10, 649, 004 51,085, 263 
Estates; Trusts and Agency Funds... ~...0.0:..000.+ss0e: 648, 253, 964 102, 764, 835 751,018, 799 
POCA ok eeyons » titan toa a retrain 720, 862,339 124, 244,348 845, 106, 687 
Capital Stock— 
Authorized 06 fared sans ssl aaah Mlee ps tele hates ersete 32, 800, 000 16, 100, 000 48, 900, 000 
Subsentbedee axceycscriteace ete. cleti eer eon oer iste ale 19,602,700 9,653,750 29,256,450 
Paiduipsesee. 3s Pau IA: Adirah ner Doren a ber open Tmo 16,731,329 7,772,749 24,504,078 
Reserve and Contingency, Bands. ier ahead tase ts 9,871,011 1,908, 887 11,779, 898 
Unappropriated Surplustesm. cence meee ee 1,133,549 104, 699 1, 238, 248 
Net profitineslizediduningsyean. sere em an oe ies eae cele 1,753, 281 348,474 2,101, 755 


Following are the detailed figures of loan and trust company business carried 
on by companies chartered by the Dominion Government for the years 1914 to 1924. 
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69.—Liabilities and Assets of Loan Companies chartered by the Dominion Govern- 


ment, 1914-1924. 


LIABILITIES. 
Liabilities to Shareholders. Liabilities to the Public. 
Debentures and 
Years Debenture Stock. Interest 
ce: Capital | Reserve Total. Weconte due Total.2 
paid up. Funds. Oa Elsewhere OSS and Bhat 
Canada. and accrued. 
sundries. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
re 19,238,512) 9,374,363/29,375,689] 6,688,124 26,101,702 8,104,072 318, 504/41, 212,402 
LAE BE aang pe ee 19,401,856] 9,878, 266/30, 155,708] 6,764,836 25,538, 301 9,193,194 340, 627/41, 836, 958 
VED Mies eek sk 19,673, 934|10,319, 176/29, 993,110 6, 889, 946) 24, 653, 657 8,987,720 347, 864/40, 879, 187 
LN ge ee 19, 813, 217/10, 705, 21530, 518,432) 7,075,081 22,430, 846 8,934, 825 351, 420/38, 792, 172 
AGUS SE. Oa ee 19,945, 858/10, 938, 193/30, 884, 051 7,442, 982/23, 501,565 7, 802,539 364, 087/39, 111,173 
| ee 20,191, 612}11, 923, 234/32, 114, 846 - - 9,347,096 — 42,405,175 
SOOO oF 5 chet ot! 24,062, 521|13, 442, 364/39, 110, 640 16, 982,032/18,451,054| 15,257,840 — {51,302,620 
BORE SORE r  sick. 25, 750, 966| 14, 278, 619/40, 629, 689 17, 682, 083/20, 265,766) 15,868,926 480, 547/54, 651, 433 
Tee Sc eal 25, 241, 600/14, 740, 834/40, 013, 363 20,360, 480)22,390,990) 16,910,558 499, 661|60, 386, 903 
BIDo Oe OI. 24,939, 622)14, 879, 516/41, 239, 712/22, 667, 861 24,315,010} 15,854,029 577, 460/63, 600, 093 
UPS A eee see 22,592, 057/13, 729, 813/37, 904, 193|25, 426, 434/21, 901,431 15,970,077) 543, 131/63,98%,572 
E 
ASSETS. 
5 Bonds, 
i ebentures, be Interest, 
Vears Real Mortgages Collateral | Stocks and Cash on | rents, etc., Total.3 
ears. Wetata on Real hand and otal. 
istate. Bstate Loans. other sei Danka due and 
Sakae Company * | acerued. 
property. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1,763,892} 53,710,084 = 11,301, 869 3, 220, 803 591,443] 70,588,091 
1,779,030} 52,807,357 - 12, 793,309 3, 933, 004 679,966) 71,992,666 
1,485,267] 51,981,926 = 13,482, 805 3, 241, 053 681,246} 70,872,297 
ee. Be et Ae 1,577,576} 49,712,872 - 14, 156,080 3,478, 220 751,475) 69,676,223 
LL a 1,512,520} 48,293,988 = 16,640,017 3,023, 839 524,664) 69,995,028 
1919. - - - - 2,838, 636 261,810) 74,520,021 
Le ae ae 4,753,049) 63,725,084 1,750,128} 16,593,932 3,363, 877 1,658} 90,413,261 
1921.. 4,979,779] 67,147,513 1,618,865} 15,328,797 4,568,984 2,790,348] 96,698, 810 
1922. 5,309,854! 69,824,985 1,916,976} 16,967,305 4,800,649 2,989,460] 102,462,090 
Bee te ed 2 5,515,170} 73,858,726 1,772,148} 16,445,635 3,467, 822 3,353,822] 104,866, 102 
Lae 4,037,898! 71,123,450 1,722,803} 18,605,129 3,636,592 2,779,765! 101,920, 063 


'Includes other liabilities to shareholders. 
*Includes other liabilities to the public. 


5Subject to revision. 


3Includes other assets. 
‘Book value of real estate for company’s use. 


70.—Liabilities and Assets of Trust Companies chartered by the Dominion Govern- 


ment, 1914-1924, 


COMPANY FUNDS—LIABILITIES. 


To Shareholders. To the 
Public. 
ars al, 
Mer: Capital Reserve Other Taxes, Aamo 
paid Funds. | Liabilities. Total. borrowed 
up. money, etc. 
3 $ $ $ $ $ 
a ae iy ee 6,051, 146 2,541,413 202, 427 8,794, 986 1,948,414) 10,743,400 
to as Oe 5,307,128 1,159,479 233,738 6, 700, 345 606 , 005 7,306, 350 
ee ae 5,673,670 1, 245, 589 287,214 6,919, 259 620,470 7,826,943 
oe 5, 297,130 1,275,789 352, 153 6,925,072 731,220 7,656, 292 
a eae 6, 266, 203 1,477,617 415,938 8,159, 758 676,379 8, 856, 137 
SERS s.r e cv dy, ts 7,356,474 1,643,464 391,625 9,391, 563 616,378} 10,007,941 
a ere ta 7,465,376 1,908, 753 391,975 9,766, 104 561,265] 10,327,369 
i as eee 7,532,777 1,746,579 167,303 9,446, 656 499, 264 9,945, 923 
ee See 7,678,401 1,912,123 46, 068 9,636,592 329, 827 9,966,419 
oo = See 7,772,749 1,908, 887 5,674 9,687,310 832,724; 10,520,034 
Lt tS ee eae 8,797,255 2,060, 269 74,770} 10,932,294 734,721) 11,667,015 


1Subject to revision. 
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70.—Liabilities and Assets of Trust Companies chartered by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, 1914-1924—concluded. 


COMPANY FUNDS—ASSETS. 


Market 
Loans Govern- value All 
ment, Cash of real other Total 
muni- on estate, assets assets 
Years On On On Real cipal Stocks.| hand | govern- | belonging] of the 
real real | stocks | estate. and and in ment to the com- 
estate, | estate,| and school banks. |securities,} com- panies 
first second | securi- securities, etc., over] panies. 
liens liens. ties. owned. boo 
value 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1914....| 5,189,797} 113,095} 557,625 - 787,400 - | 179,928] 879,039] 3,033,756) 10, 740,640 
1915... .| 3,972,520] 102,395} 647,524 - 876, 760 - | 172,448 5,181) 1,529,522] 7,306,350 
1916... .| 3,906,986] 544,747) 374,392 - | 1,116,110 — | 266,964 32,231) 1,585,513} 7,826,943 
1917....| 3,993,484] 297,387] 253,781 - | 1,145,815 - | 173,130 3,331] 1,789,364) 7,656, 292 
1918....| 8,938,962] 101,784] 294,472 — | 1,839,000 - | 724,689 5,865] 1,936,365} 8,836,137 
1919....| 4,432,455! 557,171] 496,769 2,170,618 - | 706,763 8,392) 1,635, 773|10, 007,941 
1920....| 4,736,064 -— | 512,800] 701, 564 2,500,942} 349,294) 576,125 - 847, 463/10, 224, 252 
1921....| 4,408,914 — | 344,302] 908,618] 2,400,914] 253,779} 603,618) -253,598] 1,317,785/10, 237,930 
1922....| 5,254,434 - 391,475 567,970 1,584,234! 264,186] 473,687] -302,974] 1,412, 205/10, 353, 243 
1923... .) 5 ”402, 752 — | 375, 129/1,048,682| 1,656,304] 292,564] 481,672] -255,343) 1,573, 406/10, 830,509 
19242,..| 5,238,189 - | 449,506!],551,673! 1,498,970! 336,819! 624,839! -250,734! 2,317, 702112, 017,698 
ee ee a ee ee ee eee 
TRUST FUNDS—LIABILITIES. 
Guaranteed Funds. Estate, 
Trust 
Years, Interest and Total. 
Principal.1 | due and Total. Agency 
accrued. Funds. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
LOTS oR See aioe civvwis sree inares soe 8,560, 468 - 8,560,468] 29,832,343) 38,392, 811 
LOTS tres. ote een oan reine eerine cate 9,727,099 - 9,727,099} 31,002,934] 40,730,033 
DOE G epee OO sccsto etsy oo Cesena arte totens. Waker 10,405,318 - 10,405,318] 36,756,902} 47,162,220 
LIT Marte cost ence halk ca heute eter erates cee 11,149,958 —| 11,149,958] 38,141,389] 49,291,347 
AGUS Ee Re. cree as baw dalelete een tase 12,743,379 - | 12,743,379] 56,194,857} 68,938,236 
UOT eer ecictAcian cic ae’ « vamsleresetee See tevets. wish stole 12,704,672 - 12,704,672] 52,084,047) 64,788,719 
TQ QO Eee seeiscat phacis win crest mene aces 9,339,070 135,971] 9,475,041] 57,225,303} 66,700,544 
POD TRE crete ws. acetate ase elses cantante erento aie orate 8,424,128 125,514 8,549,642] 79,252,639] 87,811,965 
1s ee Se a Pt Eero ED Or 8,473,720 126,868} 8,600,588] 92,449,298) 101,049,886 
1923. POe ck waAuieinttlean iter ee abs 5. 10,306, 767 178,096] 10,484,863] 102,764,835) 113, 249,698 
MG 24 PN Sets Rte sie aua Paciotrerteevnee ees init 14,027,121 502,429! 14,529,550! 123,082,289] 157,611, 839 
TRUST FUNDS—ASSETS. 
Guaranteed Funds. 
Virst 
Pk ete a: ies 
an ypo- , Cas rust 
Years. theques ae Steeles on aon Other oe ha cone 
upon ; and in assets. gency 
improved debentures. banks. Funds. Funds. 
freehold 
property. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
DOTE. oe mtevsie svar 13, 238,642 2,420,545 - 870,994 | 138,184,047 | 29,734, 228 —) 
LOLS aera terctsrets oe ri 4,214, 787 - 778,473 | 11,706,041 | 28,966, 816 = 
4,841, 833 - | 2,661,481 | 13,400,107 | 30,177,192 - 
6, 707,457 - 1,351,416 | 14,247,227 | 31,557,507 = 
9, 833,060 -| 2,027,618 | 15,428,747 | 36,603, 704 - 
11,393,564 - 2,694,454 | 19,256,564 | 44,294, 831 = 
2,437,106 329; 801 843, 832 941,588 | 8,809,510 64, 895, 196 
2,508,197 - 550,010 | 1,556,622 | 8,783,868 79, 252,639 
1, 823, 290 150,951 546,929 1,022,363 8,785, 405 92,449, 298 
1,010, 225 137,791 251,508 476,375 | 10,649,004 102, 764, 835 
990, 831 137, 806 404,999 155,994 | 14,678,917 |! 123,082,289 


1 Includes money in trust for investment amounting to $2,562,455 in 1914, $3,113, 170 in 1915, $3,799,149 
in 1916, $3,443,682 in 1917 and $5,170,463 in 1918; similar amounts are included under the heading Estate, 


Trust and ‘Agency Funds for the years 1920 to 19 24. 


2 Subject to revision. 


The figure for 1919 is not available. 
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III.—INSURANCE. 


Insurance companies transacting business throughout the Dominion of Canada 
are licensed by the Dominion Government under Acts administered by the Depart- 
ment of Insurance, under the Minister of Finance, while other insurance companies, 
doing business only in one province, or, by arrangement, in more provinces than 
one, are licensed by Provincial Governments. The statistics here published are in 
the main those of companies doing business under license from the Dominion Govern- 
ment and are divided into three classes relating to:—(1) insurance against fire, (2) life 
insurance and (3) insurance of a miscellaneous character, covering risks of accident, 
guarantee, employers’ liability, sickness, burglary, hail, steam boiler, tornado, 
weather, inland transportation, automobile, sprinkler leakage, live stock and titles. 
These statistics refer in all cases to the calendar year and are compiled from the 
reports of the Department of Insurance. 

Since 1915, the Department of Insurance has endeavoured to collect from the 
available sources statistics of the business transacted by companies holding licenses 
from the Provincial Governments of Canada, or permitted by the laws of the 
provinces to transact business without a license. The business of the provincial 
licensees is divided into three classes :—(1) business transacted by provincially incor- 
porated companies within the province by which they are incorporated; (2) business 
transacted by provincially incorporated companies in provinces other than those by 
which they are incorporated; and (3) business transacted by British and foreign 
companies licensed by the Provincial Governments. Further, under section 129 
of the Insurance Act of 1917 (7-8 Geo. V, c. 29), fire insurance on property in Canada 
may be effected, under specified conditions, with companies ‘or associations outside 
of Canada which are not licensed to transact insurance business in Canada, 


1.—Fire Insurance. 


Fire insurance in Canada began with the establishment by British fire insurance 
companies of agencies, usually situated in the sea ports and operated by local mer- 
chants. The oldest existing agency of a British company is that of the Phoenix 
Fire Office of London, now the Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., which commenced 
business in Montreal in 1804. On account of the growth of the insurance business 
of these early British companies, branch offices were established and local managers 
were appointed, charged with directing the companies’ affairs in Canada. 

The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company of which 
any record is obtainable. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia Fire Association, 
it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of Nova Scotia until 1919, 
when it was granted a Dominion license. Among the other pioneer fire insurance 
companies still in operation, mention may be made of the following :—the Quebec 
Fire Assurance Co., which commenced business in 1818 and was largely confined in 
ownership and operations to Quebee province; the British America Assurance Co., 
incorporated in 1833, the oldest company in Ontario; the Western Assurance Co., 
Organized in 1851 and, after a rapid and steady growth, one of the largest companies 
of its kind on the continent; two American companies, the Adtna Insurance Co., of 
Hartford, Conn., and the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., which commenced business 
in Canada in 1821 and 1836 respectively. 

A company desirous of carrying on business throughout Canada must obtain a 
license from the Dominion Government. If it proposes restricting its operations 
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to one particular province, a license may be had from that province, and it may 
transact business within such limits without regard to any general laws of the Domin- 
ion relating to insurance. In 1875 a Department of Insurance was created as a 
branch of the Finance Department at Ottawa, under the supervision of an officer 
known as the “Superintendent of Insurance,’”’ whose duties are to see that the laws 
enacted from time to time by the Canadian Parliament are duly observed by the 
companies. Some important requirements under these laws are:—(1) a deposit of 
$50,000 of approved securities with the Government; (2) the appointment of a chief 
agent with power of attorney from the company; (8) the filing of a statement showing 
the financial position of the company at the time of its application for a license, and 
subsequent annual statements of its business. In addition, books of record must 
be kept at its chief office and be open to the inspection of government officers whose 
practice is to examine them annually. 


The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1924, shows that at that date there were 173 fire insurance companies doing business 
in Canada under Dominion licenses, of which 42 were Canadian, 53 were British 
and 78 were foreign companies, whereas in 1875, the first year for which authentic 
records were collected by the Insurance Department, 27 companies operated in 
Canada, 11 Canadian, 13 British and 3 American. The proportionate increase in ~ 
the number of British and foreign companies from 59 to 76 p.c. of the total number 
is a very marked point of difference between the fire and life insurance businesses 
in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 


The growth of business, as shown by the amount of insurance in force and 
premiums received yearly, has been a fairly steady one, the year 1924 showing a small 
decrease in premiums received and decreased payments for losses, when compared 
with 1923. A general decline in the rate of losses paid to premiums received may be 
noticed in recent years; fire companies suffered particularly heavy losses in 1877 
and 1904, owing to the great fires which took place in those years in St. John and 
Toronto respectively. 


Although in its early days the Dominion did not prove a very lucrative field 
for fire insurance companies, of late the great advance in building construction and 
the wide use of improved fire appliances and safety devices reduce materially the 
danger of serious conflagrations and place the risks assumed by companies in Canada 
on an equality with those of other countries. 


A feature of the fire insurance business during recent years, besides the 
increase in premiums received, is the continued increase in the number of companies 
which are operating on the mutual or reciprocal plan. These companies, in which — 
all profits or losses are directly received or paid by the policyholders, are making 
themselves felt as competitive factors in the fire insurance business. 


Statistics of Fire Insurance.—Statistical tables of fire insurance in Canada 
are added, illustrative of the progress of total business since 1869, and of the opera- 
tions of individual companies for the year 1924. The net amount of fire insurance 
policies, new and renewed, taken during 1924 was $7,360,055,375, as compared 
with $7,712,005,882 in the preceding year. The net cash received for premiums was 
$54,655,535, while net cash paid for losses was $32,630,560, or 60 p.c. of the prem- 
iums. The net amount in force with companies holding Dominion licenses on | 
Dec. 31, 1924, was $7,220,431,096, while the net amount in force with provincial | 
companies on the same date was $1,037,552,176. In addition, policies amounting to | 
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$557,317,894 were effected during the year 1923, the latest year for which inform- 
ation is available, by companies, associations or underwriters not licensed to transact 


business in Canada. 


Table 71 shows figures of the growth since 1869 of companies holding Dominion 
licenses and Table 72 illustrates the business done in Canada by individual companies 
during the year 1924, while in Tables 73, 74 and 75 are given figures of the assets, 
liabilities and income and expenditure of companies of various nationalities during 
the years 1920 to 1924. A close study of the various items included in these tables 
will afford an excellent idea of the type of business transacted by these various 
groups. <A further summary of business by provinces is given in Table 76 for the 
years 1923 and 1924, with premiums and losses shown by nationality of companies. 
Further, a general summary of the business transacted by both Dominion and 


provincial licensees is given in Table 


added in Table 78. 


77, with business by unlicensed companies 


71.—Fire Insurance in force, Premiums received, Losses paid and Percentage of Losses 
to Premiums, 1869-1924.1 


i‘ aeeg 
mount : age oO 
in force at Pr aay Lo losses || Years. 
end of year. | T°°*1ved. pat to pre- 
miums. 
$ $ $ p.c. 
188,359,809] 1,785,539] 1,027,720] 57-56] 1897... 
191,549,586] 1,916,779] 1,624,837]  84-77l| 1898... 
228,453,784) 2,321,716] 1,549,199] 66-73! 1899... 
251,722,940} 2,628,710] 1,909,975}  72-66|| 1900... 
278,754,835] 2,968,416) 1,682,184] 55-67/| 1901... 
306, 844, 219] 3,522,303) 1,926,159]  54-6s/| 1902... 
364,421,029] 3,594,764) 2,563,531] 71-31\| 1903... 
404,608,180) 3,708,006] 2,867,295] 77-33] 1904... 
420,342,681] 3,764,005} 8,490,919] 225-5s!| 1905... 
409, 899,701] 3,368,430] 1,822,674]  54-11]] 1906... 
407,357,985) 3,227,488] 2,145,198] 66-47]] 1907... 
411,563,271] 3,479,577] 1,666,578 47-90] 1908... 
462,210,968) 3,827,116] 3,169, 824 82-83]| 1909... 
526, 856,478] 4,229,706] 2,664,986]  63-01l| 1910... 
572,264,041! 4,624,741] 2,920, 228 63-14]] 1911... 
605,507,789] 4,980,128] 3,245,323 65-16]} 1912... 
611,794,479] 4,852,460] 2,679,287 55-22|| 1913... 
586,773,022] 4,932,335 3,301,388 66-93] 1914... 
634, 767,337] 5,244,502) 3,403,514 64-90) 1915... 
650,735,059] 5,437,263] 3,073, 822 56-53/| 1916... 
684,538,378! 5,588,016] 2,876,211 51-47|| 1917... 
720,679,621] 5,836,071 3, 266, 567 55-97/| 1918... 
759,602,191] 6,168,716) 3,905,697 63-31)! 1919 
821,410,072) 6,512,327| 4,377,270 67-22]! 1920... 
814, 687,057) 6,793,595] 5,052,690] 74-37 ee 
922... 
836,067,202] 6,711,369] 4,589,363] 68-38] 1923... 
837, 872, 864| 6,943,382! 4,993,750 71-92)) 1924... 
845,574,352) 7,075,850] 4,173,501] 58-98 
Total.. 


1 Dominion companies. 
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2,034, 276,740 
2,279, 868, 346/20, 575, 255 


2,684,355, 895 
3, 151,930,389 
3,456,019, 009 
3,531, 620, 802/26, 474, 833 
3,720,058, 236 


3,986, 197,514 
4,523,514, 841 
4,923, 024,381 
5,969, 872,278 
6,020, 513, 832/47, 312,564 
6,348, 637,436 
6, 806,937,041 
7, 220,431,096 


_ Amount 
in force at 
end of year. 


Losses 
paid. 


Premiums 
received. 


$ $ $ 


868,522,217] 7,157,661] 4,701, 833 
895,394,107] 7,350,131) 4,784,487 
136, 869, 668] 7,910,492) 5,182,038 
992,332,360} 8,331,948] 7,774, 293 
1,038, 687,619] 9,650,348] 6,774,956 


1,075, 263, 168/10, 577,084] 4,152, 289 
1,140,453, 716|]11,384,762| 5,870,716 
1,215,013, 931/13, 169, 882}14, 099, 534 
1,318, 146, 495/14, 285, 671] 6,000,519 
1,443, 902, 244/14, 687,963] 6,584,291 


1,614,703, 536/16, 114,475] 8,445,041 
1,700, 708, 263]17, 027, 275]10, 279, 455 
1, 863, 276, 504/17, 049,464] 8,646, 826 
18, 725, 531/10, 292, 393 
10,936, 948 


12,119,581 
14,003,759 
15,347, 284 
14, 161,949 
15, 114, 063 


16,379, 101 


23,194,518 
25,745, 947 
27,499, 158 


27,783, 852 


31,246,530 
35, 954, 405/19, 359, 252 
40, 031, 474| 16,679, 355 
50,527, 937| 21,935,387 
27,572, 560 
48, 168, 310/32, 848,020 
51, 169, 250/32, 142,494 
49, 837, 480|29, 247,450 


— |804,987,510) 468,405,565 


Percent- 
age of 
losses 
to pre- 
miums, 
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¥2.—Fire Insurance Business transacted in Canada, 1924.! 


Rate Per- 
of cent- 
Gross pre- Net cash | Netcash | age of 
amount of | Premiums | miums| received paid losses 
Companies. risks taken charged per for for paid 
during thereon. cent | premiums. losses. | to pre- 
year. of miums 
risks. re- 
ceived. 
‘ J $ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. 
Canadian Companies— 
iMcadia, FILO s.e sec eieemeer sc 43,171,878 504, 002 1-17 218, 840 155,306; 70-97 
Antigonish Farmers............. 192,975 2,053 1-06 2,053 1,651) 80-38 
Beaver HirOic: achros sere ssaisieae’ 10, 871, 280 134,798 1-24 31, 880 8,912] 27-96 
British American............... 87,041, 138 896,618 1-09 675, 424 311,805| 46-16 
British: Colonialeng te saeen 8,121, 438 427, 295 1-32 75,183 29,086] 38-69 
British Northwestern........... 37, 208, 168 311,375 0-84 165, 692 107,561) 64-92 
Canada Accident and Fire....... 33, 232, 835 342,602 1-03 157,589 82, 236 52-18 
Canada. National. .cx.ecm.sesk : 20,612,430 294,607 1-48 155, 667 91,574| 58-83 - 
Canada Security... 17,879,565 211,620 1-18 98,393 57,519 58-46 
Ganadiandine. 6). nem eres 55,720,471 691,715 1-24 356, 749 179,684) 50:37 
Canadian Indemnity............ 10, 730, 751 193,383 1-60 124, 246 71,418 57-48 
Canadian Lumbermen’s......... 1,081,125 25, 286 2-34 1,390 164 11-80 
Casualty Company of Canada... 1,141,994 12,751 1-12 8,003 1,260} 15-75 
Cumberland Farmers........... 253,020 2,548 1-01 2,548 923 36-22 
Dominion Hires i lemaseie wets ake 32,415, 983 355, 849 1-10 195,510 77,396 39-59 
Dominion Gresham............. 11,595,572 121,402 1-05 38, 230 18,425). 48-20 
Dominion of Canada Guarantee 

and Accident: Janeen ee 25,099, 626 222,330 0-89 115,970 56,903} 48-29 
(Pneionea a. serio pee eee rere 4,884,631 49,671 1-11 25, 767 12,387| 48-07 
Fire Insurance Co. of Canada. . 48,547, 283 554,560 1-14 272,739 176,651 64-77 
General Accident of Canada..... 13,819,095 147,563 1:07 71,668 41,021] 57-24 
Globe Indemnity............... 43,556,701 430,112 0-99 104, 232 44,331] 42-53 
Grain Insurance,...5..0......0+- 33,150,015 320,930 0-97 293,891 193,109 65-71 
Guardian Insurance............. 29,769, 842 288,766 0-95 92,018 46,063} 50-06 
Halifax: Fire:a.wcaicwece sar) exlios 10, 560, 625 163,048 1-54 55,086 32,951, 59-82 
Hudson Bayi--< se neeen ee eee: 27,039,429 301,697 1-12 130,391 100,383] 76-99 
Imperial Guarantee and Acci- 

6 a) 5 PrN TS oc bee eee 1,000 31 3-11 31 - - 
Troperialy 6.8 oe eee 34,385,017 328,319 0-95 141, 834 57,432; 40-49 
Kane’si Mutual: soem ae ase 2,896, 225 29,941 1-03 28,790 37,851) 131-47 
Liverpool-Manitoba............. 63,738, 271 651, 668 1-02 293, 062 143,619} 49-01 
london: Miutuall:tscsctite cence 45,476,498 506,015 1-11 189,504 137, 744 72-69 
Mercantile.2.. cs cneascnace sseees 33,879,761 295, 580 0-87 126,371 44,221) 34-99 
MounteRoyalesmerceredtnanee ce 115,775,196} 116,368, 227 1-19 712,001 448,827| 63:04 — 
Mutual iret. /osenene attests 513,455 911, 851 2-10 10,096 11.750) 116-39 
North Himpire syn... sje scree siete 41,748,485| 29,254,705 1-15 240,951 164, 635 68-33 — 
North West.4t c.g sacntaed 18,343,282) 19,867,112 1-14 126, 841 86,265} 68-01 | 
Occidental Maa cies 7 38,113,326) 34,982, 886 1-21 211,326 146, 897 69-51 
Pacific: Coasts. sons meen eens 36, 272,524] 27,174,886 1-00 191,454 102,862} 53-73 — 
Pictou County Farmers......... 775,083} 2,048,773) » 0:76 5,908 4,521; 76-52 | 
Quebeceante celeron een ee 40,837,058) 34,009,170 1-03 178,711 57,264| 32-04 
Reliance’... 7 eae sees enteneten? 11,888,767] 7,649,100 0-95 38,535 11,994) 31-12 
Scottish Canadian.............. 14,374,131} 11,514,758 1-35 80,029 34,714] 43-33 | 
Wiestoriy. samen. sae ert ener 86,750,464) 113,354,838} ~- 1-09 679, 967 371,852) 54-69 | 

Motalic ics Agden sateen 1,193, 466, 413/1,053,226,159 1-10) 6,724,570) 3,760,267) 55-92 — 

British Companies— 
AM anGOtacal-checxanaseecratonee 42,654, 287 401,181 0-94 357, 741 204,509} 57-17 
Anglo-scottith....cdasesoreee = 23,488,599 249, 205 1-06 155,612 100, 147 64:36 © 
Atlas caer ve cetacan atte cain 93,499, 094 948,999 1-01 746,019 435,072 58-32 | 
TANITOCAT tet cca teers olelete. > 9,568, 783 110,355 1-15 86,275 72,782 84-36 
Bankers and Traders............ 4,020,507 49,083 1-22 43,078 4,499 10-44 | 
British'@rown en. eden 47,227,521 500, 943 1-06 372, 803 303, 307 81-36 
British and European........... 9,486,330 90,737 0:96 57, 889 19, 221 33-20 } 
British ‘Generalic i hacsn teres ss 24,166, 967 216,858} — 0-90 136, 167 67,371 49-48 © 
British Oakes Meanie res eee 18,757,140 220, 128 1-17 147,704 169,008] 114-42 
BritishiPragdevses: cease oe eee 38,445, 999 316, 945 0-82 251,559 133,306} 52°99) 
@aledoniansest cen ee oon 56, 033,355 588,994 1-05 410, 236 210,491) 51-31 | 
Car and General.............+.- 38,473, 625 297, 233 0-77 211,081 161,975| 76-74 | 
Centrale cs ccctve ancora 16,421,761 142,935 0-87 76, 987 13,634| 17-71 { 
Century, 2e8. oman ete a aeek 48,615,307 483,322 0-99 315,019 175,328) 55-66 
Commercial Union............-- 135,856,565} 1,156,106 0<85 866, 414 557,745| 64:37 
1-04 


Cornhilixaccms cas renite ce titers 16, 846, 937 174,521 149,951 84,414| 56-29 | 


1 Subject to revision. 


RSL 
Canada Year Book, 1925 


Erratum, p. 852, column 3. 


Premiums 

Companies charged thereon 

$ é 

Mount Royal 1,380,682 
Mutual Fire 10,206 
North Empire 479,077 
North West 208,800 
Occidental 460,934 
Pacific Coast 359,404 
Pictou County Farmers 5,922 
Quebec 419,48 | 
Reliance 112,626 
Scottish Canadian 194,220 
Western 896,316 
Total 13,340,803 

: In the same column, the "premiums charged" by 


the Guardian Insurance Co. should be "$283,766", not 
"$288,766" 


FIRE INSURANCE BUSINESS IN 1924 


72.—Fire Insurance Business transacted in Canada, 19241—con. 


Companies. 


British Companies—concluded. 
DE OS UE nae ee ee 


London Assurance............... 
Merchants Marine............... 
MGtor UNION se... ss econ coc cc 


Ocean Accident 
Palate... 


Olse 


oe ee er er 


Subject to revision. 


Gross 
amount of 
risks taken 

during 

year. 


$ 


57,734, 987 
101, 162,970 
26,119,358 
53,906,557 
154, 622, 125 
45,133,462 
173,910, 492 
11, 704, 333 
56, 757, 032 
188,733, 830 
462,000 
63,352, 288 
37, 949, 806 
11,910,471 
23,910, 134 
144,171,384 
92, 897,096 
119,384, 041 
51,631,218 
50, 338,598 
14,257, 133 
142,006, 040 
25, 873, 730 
24,000, 961 
25, 808, 623 
77,198, 636 
236, 248, 136 
26, 650, 243 
27,041,949 
50,383, 819 
99,016, 187 
75,724, 381 
71, 268, 067 
11,496, 148 
9,575, 593 
14,763, 020 
42,811,097 
3, 063, 478, 722 


—————__ 


79,717,055 
15,310,446 
18, 805, 473 
29, 128/734 
3, 000, 833 
39,444’ 939 
9, 352) 552 
7,212,550 
16, 866, 877 
13,377, 627 
8, 263,233 
11, 855, 245 
20, 126/074 
10,315,817 
19,555,415 
1,005, 200 
4,051,672 
19/646, 831 
1,745,581 
29/273’ 291 
55,793,471 
23,917,073 
47, 960, 766 


Premiums 
charged 
thereon. 


a 


$ 


578, 811 
917,554 
242165 
471,555 

1,738, 260 
457, 953 

1,948,076 

66, 899 
590, 206 
1,601,311 
5,026 
669, 415 
287,334 
118,924 
234,729 

1,411,650 

1,003, 294 

1,300,921 
523,247 
528, 686 
145,037 

1, 654, 868 
277,928 
289, 640 
270, 883 
746,279 

2,324'180 
269, 266 
304/484 
479) 891 

1, 034/386 
764) 262 
570,944 
102, 814 

78, 128 
172, 665 
451/200 


30,580, 411 


662,491 
91, 189 
144,785 
217,756 
32,927 
373,819 
109,582 
25,792 
184,002 
123,504 
75,019 
159, 392 
220, 859 
115,244 
202) 162 
24,146 
59,914 
232) 443 
29,004 
268,907 
582,639 
212/916 
516,461 


pre- 
miums 


Net cash 
received 
for 
premiums. 


eH 


$ 


449, 279 
699, 174 
89,198 
376, 633 
1,483, 622 
377, 647 
1,422, 687 
39,559 
352,116 
1,296,172 
4,576 
576, 568 
193, 652 
83,359 
157,705 
1,140,368 
819,008 
1,042, 892 
380,510 
410,621 
115,399 
1,164,506 
241,601 
241,311 
227, 230 
535, 085 
1, 886,271 
199, 683 
249,448 
415,388 
842,529 
585, 761 
428,104 
75,937 
62,359 
135, 408 
366, 587 


23,552,491 


572,712 
80,303 
89, 308 

174,434 

9,956 

189, 623 
90, 837 
21,728 
86,416 
87, 259 
63,785 

120,024 

119, 842 
54,964 

154,035 
21,402 
46,039 

132,535 
15,337 

179, 826 

406, 368 
53,916 

372,561 


losses... 


$ 


248, 898 
469, 632 
52, 564 
234, 458 
818,750 
225,388 
770,722 

til 
239, 237 
709,313 


13, 728, 289 


——_—_______ 


286,344 


222,810 


853 


854 . 
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72.—Fire Insurance Business transacted in Canada, 1924\—concluded. 


Companies. 


ee 


Foreign Companies—concluded. _ 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Fire Reassurance.......-.-+++++5 
Fireman’s Fund 
Firemen’s Insurance.......-.-+-- 
Btram clita sretoeie cts + «or eieisserehebeie cater 
General of Paris......-..+++-++> 
Girardieeejonse nes 
Glens Wall seeeeereesr 
Globe and Rutgers.... 
Grain Dealers. ....-..0.00++++9s 
Great American........---- es 
Hardware Dealers.......-+-++:> 
Hartford Pire....-+....0 s+: 
Home 5. ce oe bens nares eels 
Imperial Assurance......+++++++: 
Individual Underwriters.......- 
Insurance Co. of North America. 
Insurance Co. of State of Pennsyl- 

VATA acecken tm eee ine erate 
Lumbermen’s Indemnity.......- 
TLumbermen’s Underwriting Alli- 


Millers National.........-+++++: 
Mill Owners Mutual 
Minnesota Implement........--- 
National-Ben Franklin.......... 
Nationa] Fire of Hartford....... 
National Union..........--++++ 
IDE INE OeGh ap naonencbodaqodde 
IN(S vehe seas so oepemangs cocoon doe 
New Hampshire..........-++++: 
New Jersey......-<.ssccesscseses 
New York Reciprocal. 
INDEY es poaduAe gener 6 
Northwestern Mutual.... 
Northwestern National. . 
Bacio rbires sc ctae stele siele/ola3 a 
Phenix of Paris.....0000nnees> se 
Phoenix of Hartford..........-++- 
Providence Washington........-. 
Queen of America.........+++0+- 
Retail Hardware..........--++-- 
ROSS are ee claeo orien tetera is 
St. Paul Fire and Marine........ 
Securitivarecccwce seems cll 
Springfield i.e. caclermyeetiacer + =i er 
Sprinklered Risk..........+++++: 
Sterling mses lo siaisl oceicreistisiein=ieiael= 
Stuyvesant... cee ccc cece 
"TORO nee enn siatcstatercdote ciaiterel ster: 
TL Wnion Of Paris... auasccis cress 
Union States Fire.............-- 
Westchester.e......-0secereeees: 
World Fire and Marine.........-. 


1Subject to revision. 


Gross 
amount of 
risks taken 

during 

year. 


$ 


36, 660, 109 
35,961,009 
24,096, 160 
7,854,306 
11,035,737 
18,560, 155 
3,157,900 
33, 275, 851 
113,710,431 
1,166,024 
76, 283, 529 
9,395, 026 
233, 694, 892 
208, 244,002 
14,712,610 
35,439,777 
144,388,909 


25,724,831 
12,668, 284 


25,133, 985 
5, 877, 890 
18,247,799 
1,526,543 
27, 868, 698 
8,838,947 
3/483, 305 
9,395,026 
22/935, 742 
75,533,940 
28,909,934 
62,258,995 
18,703,404 
26, 985, 563 
11) 875,360 
37,553,787 
52,840,300 
45,917,270 
30,592,997 
30,005,496 
22; 368,560 
69,234, 136 
42,820, 334 
88,192,173 
9,395,026 
66,083, 618 
59,677, 890 
18,534,068 
45,811,288 
5,445,000 
15, 109,599 
27,379, 962 
16,065,342 
33,971,005 
89,761,455 
35,891, 672 
1,372,077 


2, 723,354,313] 27,424,282 


6,980,299, 448] 71,109,757 


pre- Net cash | Netcash | age of 

Premiums | miums| received paid losses 

charged per for for paid 

thereon. cent | premiums. losses. to pre- 

of miums 

risks. Te- 
ceived 
$ p.c. $ $ 

438,895 1-20 325, 804 154,440 
371,614 1-03 192,811 122,453 
203, 629 0-85 149,291 132,904 
100, 668 1-28 71,085 56, 041 
125,556] 1-14 = i: 
180,719 0-97 128,330 58,435 
36,801 1-17 20,794 8,415 
305, 921 0-92 202, 239 159,091 
1,117,166 0-98 707, 348 573,176 
19,051 1-63 10,647 6,793 
726,206 0-95 517,071 334,170 
211,091 2-25 181,475 69, 846 
1,991,404 0-85 1,601,035 829,155 
2,310,548 1-11 1,806, 232 1,157,628 
190,651 1-30 111,035 63,267 
112,988 0-32 102,890 38, 844 
1,117,162 0:77 845, 256 503, 929 
231,215 0:90 144,381 142,700 
338,494 2-67 193, 707 468, 201 
443,943 1-77 337,067 1,073 
105,726 1-80 78,377 4,908 
325, 844 1-79 249,944 2,044 
31,4388 2-06 19,002 24,580 
366, 208 1-31 283, 552 109,386 
102,105 1: 87,660 42,774 
60,453 1 46,941 13,427 
211,091 2 181,475 69, 846 
264, 651 1 217,596 77,519 
845,980 1 664, 564 412,899 
202,231 0- 147,640 98, 228 
727,467 1. 557,731 322,680 
188,512 1- 114,685 47,257 
267,909 0 187,103 135,774 
140,980 1 90,679 58,045 
100, 883 0 94,379 48,457 
459,971 0 287,532 151,573 
856, 604 1 667,598 284, 609 
376,211 1 226,449 82,974 
266,528 0 218,800 137,050 
221, 762 0- 144, 247 80, 706 
634, 164 0- 395, 282 215,941 
372,133 0: 182,141 107,110 
890, 587 1- 705,488 365,975 
211,091 2: 181,475 69, 846 
693, 558 1-05 491,029 357, 865 
518,712 0-87 364, 150 254,732 
196, 133 1-06 122, 220 79, 762 
443,643 0-98 811,275 207, 066 
15,086 0-28 13,534 446 
112,394 0-74 90,608 59,135 
265,743 0-97 217,286 175,400 
131,062 0-82 70,645 41,030 
372,808 1-10 312,181 235, 523 
868, 245 0:97 519,621 372,746 
328, 235 0-91 216, 645 141,597 
9,460 0-69 9, 233 4 


a i a a 


ee | | es 


1-02} 49,837,487] 29,247,449 


. 


ASSETS OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


73.—Assets of Canadian Companies selling Fire 
other classes of Insurance, and Assets in Cana 
ian transacting such business in Canada, 


Items. 1920. 
a ae 
: ; $ 
Canadian Companies— 
aE eo 2,009, 353 
ans on real estate.........0.0.00..... 2,275, 827 
Stocks, bonds and debentures...... || 23,291,113 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

OAC R AES, oh i ed eg 5,535,073 
Cash on hand and in banks?....... 4,997, 250 
Interest and rents.....................! 521,380 

PROM ASBEES ae cali. aioe, che, 


1,010, 843 


otal assetsity <5, soe. core. es 39, 640,839 
British Companies— 
hE ete le 2,899, 249 
oans on real estate.................... 13,047, 264 
Stocks, bonds and debentures... ||" 32,024,536 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 
4,124,467 
4,817, 260 
819, 590 
698, 257 
Total assets in Canada..... 58, 430, 623 
Foreign Companies— 
Real estate........... “= 
Loans.on real estate........ 1 |" - 
tocks, bonds and debentures 17,745,711 


Standing...°....2..... 2,551, 869 
Cash on hand and in banks? 6, 626, 823 
Interest and rents................ 183, 333 
Other assets in Canada 93,478 

Total assets in Canada 27,201, 214 
All Companies— 
Real estate.........7.. 4,908,602 
ms on real estate................. 15,323,091 
Stocks, bonds and debentures 73,061,360 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

SUANGING . ...6.54 520s 12,211,409 

ash on hand and in banks?. . me 16, 441,333 
Interest and rents............. 1,524,303 

ther assets in Canada 1,802,578 


ag to revision. 
2Or deposited with government. 


125,272,676] 112,919,961 


1920-1924, 


Insurance or Fire 
da of Companies other than Canad- 


855 


Insurance and 


1921, 1922, 1923. 19241, 
$ $ $ $ 
2,515,633| 2,819,459} 2,755,452] 2, 01,254 
2,723,882 2,601,497] _2'4957941| 9’ 986° 6g 
23,223,601] 23,227,586] 24'144"569| 26° 805’ ops 
3,622,844} 3,458,213] 3,964,940 3, 149, 934 
3,372,212| 3/219, 828] 3°643'973| 4° 103" ong 
504,320, '514,694| *"501°470| 506° 030 
913,236) 2,065,959] 1,6277622| 1, 26°’ s08 
36,875,728] 37,907,236 38,433,276] 41,702,525 
3,245,714] 3,911,121 3,595,718] 3, 863,431 
3,862,043] 3/128,477| _3'370'708| _3°486' 500 
33,012,921] 35,595,688) 36/258'738| 39003°134 
3,671,432] 3,872,381] 3,957,915] 3, 878.957 
3,787,475} 3,776,300| 3°619'826| 3" 958 tay 
297,468] "310,931] °"318'303/  °"349’ gas 
508,206] 402,878] 436'715| 730° ee 
48,333,349} 50,997,776] 51,567,014 55,233,986 

5 2 6,500 139,500 
20,453,162} 21,388,605] 23,278/914| 95, 793’o1s 
2,416,245] 2,612,539 2,694,384] 2, 901,999 
4,591,978} 4) 255,256] 5313"792| 4" 979°446 

216,573] 225,652} "248"108| "343" 445 
32/926]  183°693 67/128] 963"761 
27,710,884] 28,665,675] 31,608,827| 34,323, 157 
5,761,347] 6,730,580} 6,351,170! 6, 664, 685 
6,585,925] 5,729,974 58811449] _6’589' one 
76,689,684] 80,211,879] 93/682'221| 91’ 691 219 
9,710,521] 9,943,133] 9,917,239 9, 998. g90 
11,701,665} 11,251/384| 12'577'591| 13° 010" ees 
1,018,361] 1,051,277| 1'067'980| 1’ o94'ae7 
1,452,458} 2)652,460| 211317465] 2’ 961" 39 
117,570,687] 121,609,117) 131,258, 968 


856 FINANCE 


ue 


74.—Liabilities of Canadian Companies selling Fire Insurance or Fire Insurance and 
other classes of Insurance, and Liabilities in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian transacting such business in Canada, 1920-1924. 


Items. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924.4 
7 : $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— 
Unsettled lossesiir sic. cis sseteieeiete tanto «spore 4,950, 257 4,439,371 4,090,186 3,584,601 3,483, 292 
Reserve of unearned premiums.........| 10,908,023} 10,796,291) 10, 808,481) 11,388,977} 11,773,352 
Sundry, Atenas cus settecpre eters «llr 4,374,692 3, 818,689 4,456,190} 4,020,225) 4,314,525 


Total ‘liabilities, not including ; : 
Capital Foie. ecm mn ccrter re eletgeren are 20,232,972} 19,054,351) 19,354,857) 18,993,804 19,571,169 


Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 
ING Capitalwess sear sek eieetes tise sete: 19,407,867| 17,821,377] 18,552,678} 19,439,472) 22,131,356 
Capita] stock paid up.......:.........- 13,884,478] 14,096,696] 14,927,193} 14,852,692) 15,087,351 


British Companies— 


Unsettled lossesi.jctc<sselel cous sie ee 3,019,747| 3,194,287] 4,410,430] 3,199,093 3,146, 168 
Reserve of unearned premiums......... 16,561,259] 16,327,032) 16,563,650) 17,461,387 17,568,411 
Stindryitemis!, .csernessesnn cat ee sake 1,471,491] 2,108,192} 1,404,142) 1,391,843) 1,227,051 
Total liabilities in Canmada............ 21,052,497] 21,629,511] 22,378,222] 22,052,323] 21,941,630 


Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 
INS Capltaliverte cece enol raisers acer: 37,378,126] 26,703,838] 28,619,554) 29,514,691 33,291, 657 


Capital stock paid up.............+...- 


Foreign Companies— 


Unsettled losses: aecec. ns cers eke oleisi ais 1,937,173] 2,089,288} 2,825,192] 2,829,418] 1,993,554 
Reserve of unearned premiums......... 9,621,789 9,668,233] 10,295,153) 11,744,730) 11,825,634 
Sundry items: sieve eases ee= cee «leis eee 1,313,944 811, 667 717,936 733,330 688, 851 


Total liabilities in Canada............ 12,872,906] 12,569,188] 13,838,281] 14,807,478) 14,508,039 


Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 
BNO: CAPLEAl as nee sells ara afore ninlaisiajatecn. sles 14,328,308] 15,141,686] 14,827,294| 16,800,349] 19,815,117 


Capital'stock)paidiup..cnaes sisson oles 


All companies— 


Unsettledlossestices ccetinc« <sccie visieters 9,907,177| 9,722,946] 11,325,808] 9,113,112} 8,623,014 
Reserve of unearned premiums........-| 37,091,071} 36,791,556) 37,667,284 40,595,094} 41,167,397 
Sundryertermiste, cae coercion leetcietate: 7,160,127 6,738,548 6,578, 268 6,145,398 6, 230, 427 


Total liabilities in Canada, not in- 
cluding capitalte, eine orc asics eee 54,158,375] 53,253,050] 55,571,360] 55,853,605) 56,020,838 


Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 
TNE Capi tells treccisves ret altleieletetsisteteie sre ore 71,114,301} 59,666,901) 61,999,526) 65,754,512 75, 238,130 
Capital stock paid up?..............e0 13,884,478] 14,096,696) 14,927,193 14,852,692) 15,087,351 


1Subject to revision. 
2Canadian companies only. 
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75.—Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Companies selling Fire Insurance 
or Fire Insurance and other classes of Insurance, and Cash Income and Expendi- 
ture in Canada of Companies other than Canadian transacting such business 
in Canada, 1920-1924. 


Items. 1920. 1921 1922 1923. 19241, 
Income. $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— 

Net cash for premiums from fire and 
ORG ey MERE ae eye, 21,662,202} 19,302,371 19,494,334] 20,050,502 20,512, 826 

Interest and dividends on stocks, etc... 1,424,109 1,558,982 1,524, 868 1,524, 230 1,632,791 

RMBU ry tenis... ore os Boks, eee 190,538 189, 824 1, 100, 656 1,903, 653 2,752, 825 

Total cash income.................... 23,276,849} 21,051,177 22,119,858} 23,478,385 24,898, 442 

British Companies?— 
et cash for premiums................ 25,332,651] 30,891,766] 30,621,397 32,210,224] 31,138,766 

Interest and dividends on stocks, etc... 2,026, 582 1,583,811 1,710, 848 Licisoes 1,826,141 

From branches other than Fire or Life. 7,636, 827 - - - _ 

‘Sshibegionciel ie ceo las eee ae 1,053 6,374 67, 887 8,858 1,490 

Total cash income.................... 34,997,113) 32, 481.951 32,307,571 33,990,610 32,966,397 

Foreign Companies?— 
et cash for premiums...............; 17,191,584] 19,976,929] 21,280,172 24,609,308] 22,959,518 

Interest and dividends on stocks, etc... 898, 663 1,104,775 1,020,165 1,170,595 1, 248,505 
rom branches other than Fire or Life.| 4,011,276 - - - - 

ULOEY Tema. 2 Met een eee 202 33,191 9,310 876 294,140 

Total cash income.................... 22,101,725} 21,114,895] 22,309,647 25,780,779} 24,502,163 

EXPENDITURE. 
Canadian Companies— 

SUNG Ip a) all Cotte ee ey a 5,712,042 6, 807, 210 7,329, 784 7,109,798 7,651,132 

Gencral expenses) ic) os c.i. Ss ne 5,418,225) 5,451,726 4,938,317) 5,827,546] 5,318,718 

On account of branches other than Fire 
21d 21 aS © OW ani Sees a a a 9,487,924 9,201,593 7,756,401 8,082, 280 7,588,079 

Dividends or bonus to shareholders.... 1,087,082 842,083 795, 233 671,318 756, 600 

ERAXEN ee eee eee eae tS Lite) fae © e+ - - 791,182 704,505 759, 503 

Total cash expenditure............... 21,705,273) 22,302,612 21,610,917) 22,398,367 21,981,507 

Excess of income over expenditure...... 1,571,576} —1, 251,435 508,941 1,080,018} 2,916,935 

British Companies*— 

Petal for lOseGsis: Sie «coe dete wll coe as c 11,004,078] 13,171,415] 16,920,368 15,333,498] 13,728,289 
CUOPAL EXDONSOG, ci cccce yok wc weuies Ro 9,020, 281 9,404,545 9,027,021 8,719,475 8,467, 208 
mn account of branches other than Fire 
EERE pec A ROR RE castes J 6,665, 666 7,961,092 6,304,348 7,650, 720 7,032,425 
ERI oe oa alas wis ia'n Sealelsig oi siallaie wee « - - 1,045, 354 1,023, 753 957,460 

Total cash expenditure............... 26,690,025} 30,537,052] 32,897,091 32,727,446] 30,185,382 

Excess of income over expenditure...... 8,307,088} 1,944,899 589,383} 1,263,165] 2,781,015 

- Foreign Companies*— 

MLR ONCIGRBOS) Foal sei cas inscray vets 7,751,902! 10,300,938} 11,237,346 12,664,185) 11,758,891 

SSAOTIOVAL CEDENGOB. List. ocicis.idcle-o oe cia 6,087,763 6,351,600} 6,054,194 6,665,517} 6,374,301 

On account of branches other than Fire 
ol tia Ee se oe Oe Goes ae ee a 3,212,956 4,704,705 2,596,463 4,805,148 2,862,786 

OPES ee ae ae ee ene - - 777,497 759,171 788, 606 

Total cash expenditure............... 17,052,621] 21,357,243) 20,781,875 25,413,708] 22,397,061 

Excess of income over expenditure...... 5,049,104; —242,348} 1,527,772 367,071; 2,105,102 


ee 


1Subject to revision. ; 
2Income and expenditure in Canada. 
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76.—_Amount of Net Premiums written and Net Losses incurred in Canada, by Pro- 
vinces, by Canadian, British and Foreign Companies transacting Fire Insurance 
Business, 1923 and 1924. 


(Licensed re-insurance deducted.) 


Canadian. British. Foreign. 
Provinces. 
Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. 
1923. $ $ $ $ $ 8 

IZA BW IIEING. . sacanata cocoa 37,195 19,997 123, 228 56, 954 70,369 20,756 
Nova Scotiawpercce ens eles- 412,415 191,689 | 1,040,223 373,618 | 1,090,595 516, 912 
New Brunswick............. 346, 625 330, 840 1,034, 812 715,305 937,377 441,585 
Quebecty nee teticde 1,945,399 | 1,643,487 | 6,138,247 | 3,993,846 | 4,721,712 3,159, 397 
QOntanionpeereetetatemeea 2,965,939 2,049, 636 9,387,870 | 5,986,644 6, 269, 351 3,871,995 
Manitobamern eccrine eae? 800, 876 473,942 | 1,598,886 | 1,189,167 | 1,583,541 1, 134,599 
Saskatchewan.............- 1,030, 204 624,771 | 1,511,391 808,632 | 1,580,443 835, 331 
Alberta sesrasrrieescti sere 736 , 653 441,139 | 1,486,572 | 1,022,640 | 1,467,054 936,174 
British Columbia........... 751,308 516,001 | 2,183,072 | 1,145,331 | 2,311,451 1,639,679 

Yukonss. cose ee cs 342 - 6, 654 - 9,677 - 
Totaly, iii estas 9,044,440 | 6,294,988 | 24,569,552 | 15,333,496 | 20,329,257 | 12,664,187 

1924.2 
IBS SPM EIGN ecanonqonane o8 39, 216 21,018 126,491 54, 251 70,509 33, 511 
INO VANS COUIA steers stele siete 399,313 246, 086 936, 881 578,276 | 1,084,182 572,110 
New Brunswick............. 338, 024 255,252 | 1,039,244 662, 246 910, 864 623,028 
Quehecanearcdaytren eres ccciet 1, 833,480 1,080,640 | 5 823,837 | 3,375,745 | 4,741,284 2,576,187 
Ontarlormemcnteltetterastettae tert 3,075, 263 1,788,717 , 800,858 | 5,398,986 | 6,214,822 3,791,497 
Manitobas. coemactentos tee 764, 230 4'5,213 | 1,518,411 864,274 | 1,439, 867 934, 809 
Saskatchewan.............- 1,042,063 600,328 | 1,479,560 916,693 | 1,438,580 888, 125 

Al bertavweerit steerer rete elon 732, 870 393,244 | 1,475,574 755,706 | 1,350,955 904,078 
British Columbia........... 716,094 360,432 | 2,288,727 | 1,076,790 | 2,306,107 1,433,539 

Vik OnMerietia- eerie tester 950 632 4,835 5,336 3,056 = 
Total!.......... 8,961,286 | 5,201,348 | 23,552,489 | 13,728,290 19,560,421 | 11,758,893 


1Including small items unapportioned by provinces. 
2Subject to revision. 

Summary of Fire Insurance in Canada, 1924.—Of the total amount of fire 
insurance effected in Canada during the year 1924, a part was sold by companies 
holding provincial licenses and permits. Such companies generally confine their 
operations to the province from which they receive authority to operate, but are 
allowed at the same time to sell insurance in other provinces. The bulk of fire 
insurance business, however, is that done by Dominion licensees. Operations in 
1924 are summarized in Table 77. Business transacted by unlicensed companies is 
summarized in Table 78. 
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77.—Dominion and Provincial Fire Insurance in Canada, 1924.1 


ee ee 


_ Net Net in force Net Net 
Items. insurance at end of premiums losses 
written. year. received. paid, 
pa Se EE ee eee 
$ $ $ $ 
1. Dominion licensees.......7................ 6,980, 299, 448 7,220,431, 096 49, 837,480 29, 247, 450 
2. Provincial licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated........, 370,699,315] 1,018,695, 725 4,719, 221 3, 289,079 
(b) Provincial companies within provinces 
other than those by which they are 
IUCUDOTRUCdhe Mecune See eee RO I 9,056, 612 18, 856, 451 98, 834 94,031 
Total] for Provincial Companies......... 379,755,927] 1,037,552, 176 4,818,055 3,383,110 
Grangul otal on seat tac: 7,360, 055,375] 8,257,983, 272 54,655,535 32, 630,560 


1Subject to revision. 


78.—Fire Insurance carried on property in Canada in 1923, under Section 129 of the 
Insurance Act, 1917, by Companies, Associations or Underwriters not licensed 
to transact business in Canada. 


eee 


Companies. Amount of 
Insurance. 
$ 
meee ePIC Bley Ae. WE Rios DENT, RR EEN ©, ou. os eke 61, 653, 258 
OE EE 0 ge Aner aR ne aI Semao Term seR aay 5” 17,169,827 
enn MENS, Secwltes: Teh. BN. tannins cocks oe ee 424,473,603 
RR ere ret... HEI) «hceRS ih. Band boana cos oesnin sh, ne 54,021,603 


Total 557,317, 894 


89, 903, 682 
448° 151,133 
11, 665, 918 
7,597, 161 


ROE etree a te Shste se heb gt oe he vee Opie oa bu og Ae ee i 557,317,894 


Amount by Provinces. 


ss ee 


$ $ 
Prince Edward Island............... 35,000} Saskatchewan..................0.. .. 5,188,089 
a Se aan Ie 42, 076,366) Dlpertan cece ate ater e nee oS 7,178, 787 
WHEW ESTUNSWIOK. oJ )s.0. sos .ec ces. 25,376,504) British Columbia.................... 20,311,361 
RE A Beh oe Be 157588 , a0 aulconsaie ates oh cihticieaies cei eaatimce 64, 750 
RS RN Laos RA es ck osc. . 289,723,252 _ 
LL ee eg eae eee 14,070,844 ROUBN:; ; 5: te me lone eee 557,317,894 1 


eee 


Includes $25,704,792, not apportioned by provinces. 
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2.—Life Insurance.! 


Norge.—The tables of mortality referred to in this article are designated by the symbols ordinarily 
used for that purpose. The significance of these symbols may be briefly stated as follows:—Hm, Healthy 
Males Table of the Institute of Actuaries; Om, British Offices Males Table; Om (5), a table based on sub- 
stantially the same data as the Om table, excluding the first five insurance years following medica] examin- 
ation of the lifeinsured. Wherever a rate of interest is suffixed to one of these symbols to designate bases of 
valuation, for example, Hm 4%, the assumptions underlying the valuation are that the future mortality 
of the policyholders of the company will be the same as shown by the table of mortality, and that the 
rate of interest at which the reserve funds of the company will accumulate in the future will be the suffixed 
rate. 


Life insurance business, introduced into Canada by companies from the British 
Isles and from the United States as a fairly well developed institution, and taken up 
almost as early along the same general lines by a native company, can hardly be 
said to have a distinctive Canadian history. The technique and practice show 
distinctly the effect of British and United States influences. Among the first 
companies to transact life insurance business in Canada may be mentioned :—Scottish 
Amicable (1846), Standard (1847), Canada (1847), Adtna (1850), Liverpool and 
London and Globe (1851) and Royal (1851). The late 60’s and early 70’s were 
stirring years in life insurance the world over. In England, the frenzied flotation 
of companies in this period gave rise to abuses which pointed to the necessity for 
some control over the formation and operation of companies. Statutes were passed 
in 1870, ’71 and ’72 embodying principles—‘‘freedom and publicity’”—which have, 
without any fundamental change, since governed in life insurance legislation in 
England; and in the year 1909 these same principles were extended and adapted to 
four kinds of insurance. In Canada no fewer than fourteen companies began 
business in the early 70’s, including four native companies, namely:—Sun 
(incorporated 1865, began business 1871), Mutual of Canada (Ontario Mutual, 
1870), Confederation (1871) and London (1874). By 1875 there were at least 
' 26 companies and possibly several more, competing for the available business 
in Canada, as against 45 companies licensed by the Dominion and a few 
provincial companies in 1924. A comparison of the first and last lines in Table 79 
is of interest in this connection. 

The first Dominion Insurance Act was passed in 1868. It prohibited the trans- 
action of insurance business by any company (except companies under provincial 
authority transacting business within the province) not licensed by the Minister 
of Finance. A deposit of $50,000 was required. The main provisions of this Act 
are traceable in the insurance legislation of the present day. Acts were passed in 


1871, 1874, 1875 (consolidation, fire and inland marine and provision for appoint- | 


ment of Superintendent of Insurance under Minister of Finance); 1875 (extending 
powers of Superintendent to life and other companies); 1877 (consolidating the 
laws in respect of insurance; bases prescribed for computing claims of policyholders 
in insolvent company; superintendent to make quinquennial valuations on these 
bases); 1885 (dealing with commercial insurance companies transacting business on 
the so-called co-operative or mutual plan, being what is known as assessment comp- 
anies, fraternal societies excluded): 1886 (consolidation); 1894 (life insurance in 
combination with any other insurance business forbidden; issue of annuities and 
endowment assurance by assessment companies prohibited, and new assessment 
companies required to procure at least 500 applications for membership before 
license); 1895 (exempting certain fraternal organizations granting life, accident, 
sickness or disability insurance to members in hazardous occupations from applica- 
tion of Insurance Act); 1895 (certain amendments as to foreign companies); 1899 
(bases for quinquennial valuations by superintendent changed to Hm 33%, applicable 
1 Contributed by A. D. Watson, Actuary, Department of Insurance, Ottawa. 
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to business subsequent to Jan. 1, 1900; all earlier business to be brought up to 
Hm4% bases by 1910, and Hm33% by 1915); 1906 (consolidation); 1910 (including 
many new provisions and restrictions, to some extent in harmony with the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on Insurance, 1906); 1917 (largely a new 
alignment necessitated by the Privy Council decision, 1915, in reference to sections 
4 and 70 of the 1910 Act); 1919 (amendment affecting friendly societies); 1922 
(miscellaneous amendments referred to below); 1923 (policy conditions for auto- 
mobile insurance); 1924 (provides that the market value of securities for annual 
statement purposes may be taken at a date to be fixed by the Superintendent of 
Insurance, not more than 60 days before the date of statement ; that life policies 
must contain a provision for payment in Canadian money in Canada; that the 
expenses of the Department of Insurance incurred in the administration of the 
Insurance Act shall be assessed on the premium income of insurance companies. 
Previously the whole expenses of the Department had been assessed on insurance 
companies). ki 

The legislation briefly reviewed above shows traces of the influence of British 
and United States legislation. In many respects it may be said to be mid-way 
between the “freedom and publicity” legislation of England and the inquisitorial 
and restrictive legislation of the United States. Following the disclosures of the 
“Armstrong” investigation in New York, a Royal Commission was appointed in 
1906 to inquire into the conduct of life insurance business in Canada, and, under 
the same technical advisor as the “Armstrong Committee’, the recommendations 
of the Commission were in the main the same as of that Committee. Many of the 
recommendations of the Commission, however, were not embodied in the legislation 
passed subsequent to the investigation. At the same time, there is possibly a 
closer analogy between the Acts of 1910 and 1917 and certain United States statutes 
passed in recent years than obtained between the insurance legislation of the two 
countries at any earlier period. The bases for quinquennial valuations were changed 
by the 1910 Act to Om (5) 832%. Companies were authorized to include in life 
policies provision for waiver of premiums during total disability, and in event of 
total and permanent disability, to pay in full settlement of the policy an amount 
not exceeding the sum assured. The 1917 Act permitted the payment of a total and 
permanent disability benefit of like amount without any reduction in the sum 
assured. The legislation of 1919 and 1922 is dealt with below at greater length. 

The development of life insurance in Canada, as in other English-speaking 
countries at least, has been marked by an increased service to the individual policy- 
holder. Under the stress of competition, companies more and more seek to bring 
the benefits of insurance within the reach of an ever-widening clientele; and the 
benefits which may now be obtained under a life insurance policy are calculated to 


‘meet the needs of the policyholder and of his dependants, whether in event of old 


age or in event of death or of permanent disability. Policies may be obtained 
under which, if the policyholder becomes unable to follow any occupation by reason 
of ill-health or accident, not only do premiums cease, but in addition he receives an 
income under the policy without any reduction in the benefits formerly accruing 
to the beneficiary at the death of the insured. 

Within the last few years there has been introduced what is known as “group 
insurance”, a plan whereby a group of persons, usually employees, are insured by 
their employer, for a uniform amount or a varying amount determined by a formula, 
under one policy, generally on the term plan, the employer paying the premium, 
or a substantial part thereof, each employee having the right to obtain an individual 
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policy at ordinary normal rates, without medical examination, on termination of 
employment. Under the “group policy”, the expenses are less than if individual 
policies were issued on each life and consequently the premiums are lower. A 
development in the practice of life insurance of the year 1924-25, known as “pay 
roll deduction insurance’, may be noted along with, but in contrast to ‘group 
insurance”. With the consent of the employer, individual policies of the usual 
plans are delivered to such of his employees as may contract therefor, the employer 
agreeing to make monthly premium deductions so long as the employee continues 
in his employment. Facility of premium payment is one of the main advantages 
of the scheme. 

Industrial life insurance, that is to say, the issue of policies of small amounts 
at weekly or monthly premiums paid to collectors or agents of the company who 
call at the home of the insured, is transacted along the same general lines as in other 
English-speaking countries. The unit premium is 5 cents per week, the sum assured, 
not the premium, varying with the age at issue of the policy. Children and the 
aged are alike insured. In some companies the business is written without any 
medical examination or inspection, other than inspection by the agent who procures 
the application, or in some cases by a salaried official. In some other companies, a 
simple medical examination is required for amounts of over, say, $300, but for 
smaller amounts applications are accepted from the agent as above, or the applicant 
may be required to appear before the medical examiner, but is not examined, as 
ordinarily understood. The amount of the individual policy is small and the total 
amount on any one life under several policies is usually not large. It, in fact, pro- 
vides burial insurance for the poorer industrial classes. By reason of the frequent 
calls of the collectors and the small amount of each policy, a large proportion of the 
premiums is absorbed in expenses. The companies concerned have been devoting 
their energies to devising ways and means of reducing the expense ratio, and with 
success, thus making possible better returns to policyholders. There are at present 
one Canadian, two United States and one Australian company transacting this 
business in Canada. 

Two other phases in the development of life insurance in Canada require notice, 
namely, “assessmentism”, as practised for a period by a few companies, and “‘fra- 
ternalism”’, as practised by friendly societies. 

Assessmentism was an attempt to obtain life insurance protection at the lowest 
possible cost. In its cruder forms the age of the individual insured was ignored, 
except that entrance was restricted to fairly early life, a uniform and usually low 
assessment being charged. There was provision in the contract for making additional 
assessments in certain contingencies—excessive deaths or reduction in funds of the 
company. It was held that as the means were thus at hand for meeting the exigen- 
cies of the business at any time, the companies were sound; and they seemed to be 
sound, even prosperous, to those unable to see beneath the surface of things, so long 
as a large proportion of the lives assured were at the early ages, say under 40 or 45, 
where the rates of mortality are low and increasing but slowly with the age. But, 
after a considerable proportion of members had passed to the middle and old ages, 
the weaknesses of the system soon began to be disclosed. The “new blood” theory 
was then developed, which, stated in simple terms, meant that enough young lives 
were to be induced to insure to keep the average mortality of the company as a 
whole at a low rate, thus obviating the necessity for excessive assessments. ‘These 
young lives, however, in turn grew old and thus the aged became too numerous to 
be neutralized by “new blood”, assessments became frequent and consequently 
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burdensome; healthy persons, especially the young, found they could get insur- 
ance much cheaper in ordinary companies and declined to pay the assessments. 
With their withdrawal, mortality, with no adequate reserves built up to draw upon, 
soon became unmanageable, and the final débdcle was in sight. It is impossible 
here to follow assessmentism through all its modifications in practice—merely 
attempts, perhaps generally honest enough, to bolster up an unsound system. 
The first of these companies appeared in Canada in 1885 and the last disappeared 
about 1907. Legislation in respect of these companies required that they should 
represent the nature of their business correctly to the public. A deposit of $50,000 
was obligatory; death benefits were to be a first charge on all assessments; each 
policy had to state “the association is not required by law to maintain the reserve 
which is required of ordinary life insurance companies’, and the words “assessment 
system” were required to be printed on every policy, application, circular, ete. 

Fraternal societies made their appearance in Canada at a very early date. So 
far as life insurance is concerned, the development is, as in the case of old line life 
companies, of more recent years. As above noted, they were at, first exempt from 
the provisions of the Dominion Acts applicable to assessment companies. Not- 
withstanding the exemption, fundamentally the business and the methods of the 
two types of institution as respects life insurance were fairly analogous, though the 
machinery differed. Eventually, the provisions of the statutes originally designed 
for assessment companies were applied to fraternal societies and continued to apply 
until the passing of the 1919 amendment to the Insurance Act. 

The fate of friendly societies has been more fortunate than that of assessment 
companies. Many of them have gone through several readjustments of rates and 
benefits, and although this has meant loss in membership and a temporary setback, 
they are now doing business with due regard for sound principles. The 1919 amend- 
ment requires the benefit funds of friendly societies to be valued annually by an 
actuary, and if a deficiency in funds is shown, it must be made good within a reason- 
able period by an adjustment of rates or benefits. Thus, societies are now in no 
way in the dark as to their actual condition, and if any weakness should be disclosed, 
the necessary remedy can be applied before anything in the nature of a serious 
situation arises. , 

It may be noted that an actuary performing valuations for a friendly society 
must be a fellow of one or more of the following societies, namely, the Institute 
of Actuaries of Great Britain, the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland or the Actuarial 
Society of America. 

With the passing of the 1919 amendment, certain United States societies, 
previously transacting business in Canada under provincial authority, were required 
to obtain Dominion licenses or discontinue business. Some of these societies were 
actuarially solvent and were licensed under the general provisions of the Amend- 
ment; some others not actuarially solvent were licensed under a special provision 
of the Amendment giving them up to Mar. 31, 1925, to attain solvency. They 
have all done so except one society with a sickness fund in an unsatisfactory 
condition. A special temporary license has been issued to this society, but it 
is not authorized to transact new business. 

The 1922 amendment to the Insurance Act, 1917, in addition to some minor 
amendments, defines several new classes of insurance; permits life insurance com- 
panies to carry on other classes of insurance business under specified conditions; 
authorizes the issue of life policies including indemnity benefits in event of accident 
or sickness, not exceeding a weekly payment of 3 p.c. of the sum assured, and an 
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additional accidental death benefit not exceeding the sum assured; provides for 
the valuation of securities redeemable at a fixed date, if the market values are 
“unduly depressed”, at values in excess of the market values, but not higher than 
the values shown in the next preceding annual statement of the company; it also 
requires approval by the Superintendent of agents soliciting applications for 
insurance, but approval is deemed to have been given unless and until the 
company is advised to the contrary. 

In 1894 an Act was passed (see above) forbidding the transaction of life insur- 
ance in combination with any other insurance business. As above noted, this 
principle was reversed by the 1922 amendment, which authorizes a life company, 
on passing a by-law confirmed by the members of the company and sanctioned by 
the Treasury Board, to engage in any and all other classes of insurance business, 
provided separate funds and accounts are maintained in respect of the life insurance 
business and in respect of the other classes of insurance business transacted. Before 
commencing any new classes of business, an initial fund is to be set up, the amount 
to be fixed by the Treasury Board, depending on the number and nature of the 
additional classes of business to be undertaken, but not less than $50,000. For the 
purpose of setting up this initial fund, a life company may transfer thereto any 
amount to the credit of the shareholders’ account in excess of paid-up capital and 
25 p.c. of the surplus, but not exceeding $100,000 (allowance being made 
for contingent allotments and accrued dividends to policyholders), in the life insur- 
ance fund. If any profit should be made on the additional classes of business, the 
life fund is to participate therein in the proportion of the amount so tran sferred from 
the life fund to the total amount transferred. Any fund so established may be 
liquidated under the Winding-up Act as though the company transacted no other 
class of business, and the capital stock of the company subscribed (paid and unpaid) 
before the date of the separation of funds is liable only in respect of the business 
transacted before the separation of funds. 

A marked feature of life insurance business during the last few years has been 
a very low death rate. This appears to be in some way a consequence of the high 
death rate due to war strain and influenza of the few preceding years. 

The progress of life insurance in Canada may be studied from the tables appended. 

Life Insurance Statistics.—The business of life insurance was carried on in 
Canada in 1924 by 59 Dominion companies, including 28 Canadian, 15 British 
and 16 foreign companies. 

As shown by the historical statistics of Table 79, the life insurance business in 
Canada has expanded from very small beginnings, the total life insurance In force 
in Dominion companies in 1869 being only $35,680,082, while in 1924 it was $3,763,- 
997,565, the amount per head of the estimated population of Canada having more 
than doubled since 1917—-an evidence of the general recognition of the fact that, in 
view of the higher prices of commodities, a larger amount of life insurance is neces- 
sary for the adequate protection of dependants. Notable also from these historical 
statistics is the fact that in this field the British companies, which were the leaders 
in 1869, have fallen far behind the Canadian and the foreign companies. The total 
amount of new insurance effected during the year 1924 was $628,687,615, while the 
premiums paid were $129,495,331, as compared with $117,818,071 in 1923. 

In Table 80 detailed statistics are given of the business of Canadian, British 
and foreign companies respectively, by companies, in 1924, while Table 81 is a 
summary showing the business of Canadian, British and foreign companies for the 


past five years. Table 82 gives the number of ordinary and industrial policies in 
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force and effected at Dec. 31 
since 1875 and Table 84 
Tables 85, 86 and 87 


gives the insurance death-rate by classes of 
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, 1923, Table 83 shows the number of policies in force 


companies} 


liabilities and cash income and 


expenditure of Canadian and other life insurance companies for the years 1920 to 


79.—Life Insurance in force and effected in Canada, 1869-1924. 


Amount 
Amount in Force. Hapa of new 
per head of | iurance 
Canadian British Foreign Total one during 
Companies. ompanies. | Companies. AE gO year. 
$ $ $ $ 

5,476,358 16,318,475 13, 885, 249 35, 680, 082 10-45 12, 854, 132 
6,404, 437 17,391, 922 18, 898,353 42,694, 712 12-36 12,194,696 
8,711,111 18,405,325 18,709, 499 45, 825,935 13-15 13, 332, 626 
13,070, 811 19, 258,166 34,905,707 67, 234,684 18-62 21,070,101 
15,777,197 18, 862,191 42,861,508 77,500, 896 21-13 21,053,618 
19,634,319 19, 863, 867 46,218,139 85,716,325 22-41 19,108, 221 
21,957, 296 19,455, 607 43,596,361 85,009, 264 21-87 15,074, 258 
24,649, 284 18,873,173 40,728,461 84,250,918 21-33 13, 890, 127 
26, 870, 224 19,349, 204 39,468,475 85, 687,903 21-35 13,534,667 
28,656,556 20,078,533 36,016, 848 84,751, 937 20-78 12,169,755 
33, 246, 543 19,410, 829 33,616,330 86, 273, 702 20-81 11,354, 224 
37,838,518 19,789, 863 33,643,745 91,272,126 21-65 13,906, 887 
46,041,591 20,983,092 36, 266, 249 103, 290, 932 23-88 17,618,011 
53,855,051 22,329,368 38, 857, 629 115,042,048 26-24 20,112,755 
59, 213, 609 23,511,712 41,471,554 124,196,875 28-02 21,572,960 
66,519,958 24,317,172 44,616,596 135, 453,726 30-20 23,417,912 
74,591,139 25,930, 272 49,440,735 149,962,146 33-04 27,164,988 
88,181, 859 27,225,607 55, 908, 230 171,315, 696 37-33 35,171,348 
101,796, 754 28,163,329 61, 734, 187 191,694, 270 41-33 38,008,310 
114, 034, 279 30,003, 210 67,724,094 211,761,583 45-17 41, 226,529 
125, 125, 692 30,488,618 76,349,392] 231,963,702 48-94 44,556,937 
135, 218,990 31,613,730 81,591,847} 248,424,567 51-83 40,523,456 
143,368,817 32,407,937 85,698,475] 261,475,229 54-10 37, 866, 287 
154,709,077 33,692,706 90, 708, 482 279,110, 265 57-09 44,620,013 
167,475, 872 33,543, 884 94,602, 966 295,622,722 59-89 45, 202, 847 
177,511, 846 33,911, 885 96, 737, 705 308, 161,436 62-96 49,525,257 
188,326,057 34,341,172 96,590, 352 319, 257,581 63-42 44,341,198 
195,303,042 34, 837,448 97,660,009 327, 800,499 64-45 42,624,570 
208, 655, 459 35, 293, 134 100, 063, 684 344,012,277 66-90 48, 267,665 
226, 209, 636 36,606, 195 105, 708, 154 368,523,985 70-88 54,764, 673 
252,201,516 38,025,948 113,943, 209 404,170,673 76-85 67,400, 733 
267, 151,086 39,485, 344 124,433,416 431,069, 846 81-00 68, 896,092 
284, 684, 621 40,216,186 138, 868, 227 463,769, 034 86-34 73, 899, 228 
308, 202, 596 41,556, 245 159,053, 464 508, 812,305 91-98 80, 552, 966 
335, 638,940 42,127, 260 170,676, 800 548,443,000 96-99 91,567, 805 
364, 640, 166 42,608,738 180,631, 886 587, 880,790 100-92 98, 306, 102 
397, 946, 902 43, 809, 211 188,578,127 630,334, 240 105-20 105, 907,336 
420, 864, 847 45,644,951 189,740, 102 656, 260, 900 106-35 95,013, 205 
450,573,724 46,462,314 118,487,447 685,523, 485 108-78 90, 382,932 
490, 266,931 46,161,957 193,087,126 719,516,014 110-85 99, 896, 206 
515, 415, 437 46,985,192 217,956,351 780,356,980 116-56 131,739,078 
565, 667, 110 47,816,775 242,629,174 856, 113, 059 123-77 152,762,520 
626,770, 154 50,919,675 272,530,942 950, 220,771 131-85 176, 866,979 
Ye eee 706, 656,117 54,537,725 309,114, 827] 1,070,308, 669 145-32 219, 205, 103 
Sa 750,637,092 58,176,795} 359,775,330} 1,168,590, 027 155-25 | 231,608,546 
DEN eedasisae a5 794,520,423 60,770,658 386, 869,397] 1,242, 160,478 161-47 217,006,516 
Riss.» 2'c'6'5:< 2 829,972,809 58,087,018 423,556,850} 1,311,616, 677 166-83 221,119,558 
a 895,528,435] 59,151,931] 467,499,266] 1,422, 179,632 176-99 | 231,101,625 
ce 996,699,282] 58,617,506] 529,725°775| 11585/042' 563 193-77 | 282'1207430 
BRT co. ccset.... 1,105,503,447/ 60,296,113] 619, 261/713] 1°785' 061,273 214-33 | 313, 251'556 
ers ic... 1, 362,631,562! 66,908,064] 758,297,691] 2'187°837'317 258-04 | 524/543) 629 
NE ia ssa ste « 1,664, 348,605 76,883,090] 915,793,798 2,657,025, 493 307-83 | 641,778,095 
a 1, 860,026,952 84,940,938 989,875,958] 2,934, 843, 848 333-94 528,193,352 
re 2,013,722, 848 93,791,180] 1,063, 874,968 3,171,388, 996 354-74 513, 850, 912 
oo ee 2,187,434, 147 98,023,020) 1, 148,051,506 3,433,508, 673 378-02 561, 182,427 
407-94 | 628,687,615 
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80.—Life Insurance in force and effected in Canada, 1924. 
Nore.—The figures of this table are subject to revision. 
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Policies Issued. Policies in Force. Net Net Amount 
Companies. —————————— Pyemium | of policies 
N Gross N Net Income become 
0. Amount. O- Amount. i claims.1 
Canadian Companies— $ $ $ $ 
@anadaa ee secn ea 12,174] 35,167,704 95,582) 249,197,274) 8,584,117) 2,909,052 
Capitals. 917 1,710,590 5,507 9, 242, 287 310, 194 29,310 
Commercial 765 1, 212, 221 2,926 5,730, 629 156,998 10,000 
Confederation... 5 ..s00s8-s- 9,423) 20,482,364 71,625} 143,425,785] 5,196,210} 1,397,381 
Continentaley.tecneecm-. - 3,038] 4,652,700 15,500 22,665, 209 798,471 207,136 
Crowley. eeiviteseuiee ne 5,684) 10,761,969 25, 837 45,806,061} 1,491,930 320,121 
Dominion e2seeeee aes 5,580] 11,442,763 34,123 67, 835,189 2: , 887, 314 382,907 
Dominion of Canada 

Guarantee and Acci- 

Gent: ee eehear aee 151 315,000 226 455,500 7,256 = 
ToR atone satan acts 948} 1,841,650 2,513 4,752,504 165, 210 20,000 
Bixcelsiorsece< ter ey sisieteree = 3,062] 6,583,800 32,837 55,345,315| 1,826,288 350, 812 
Great. West. .tie aviea ctersterae 21,880} 46,351,501 159,020 351,388,718) 11,545,543 1, 868,320 
Hin perial eerie sie 9,639) 27,156, 822 63,934] 151,508,283) 5,487,703 975,521 
IONGON eee reenact 85,928] 50,728,487 382,050] 178,246,376] 5,780,902) 1,100,548 
Manufacturers...........-- 14,493] 34,963,574 91,635] 184,707,831} 6,582,281] 1,200,695 
Maritime. see eaistele c+ « ae 382 744,500 457 834,500 19,191 - 
Monarchitd smesccigees sessis:s 3,516] - 6,443,617 19,462 37,803,055} 1,093,924 87,465 
Montrealice.ceamentiacties 2,650} 5,306,600 11,613 19,970,942 653, 353 73,750 
Mutual of Canada......... 15,920| 40,217,111 134,431] 283,040,537] 10,643,092] 2,273,984 
National of Canada....... 8,531; 6,544,093 19,544 35,342,364) 1,140,524 268,279 
North American.........- 8,710] 18,345,919 61,082} 113,171,060} 3,978,662) 1,222,301 
INGrthertiz jane satdeeekte ee 2,364 3,524, 852 17,632 28,490, 233 964,408 224,034 
Royal Guardians......... 940 560, 092 4,836 3,383,355 119,035 73,968 
Saskatchewan..........++- 893 1,247,925 3,861 6, 725, 286 218,106 30,500 
Sauvegarde............++- 2,863 4,255,330 12,815 17,627,008 568, 233 128,667 
Securityeu. cavewieeaeene 1,321 1,278,400 6,757 6, 895,089 188,958 25,711 
SOVETCION 44.5 siete wie sisinie “eles 1,251 2,354, 198 8,797 17,321,954 585,081 71,486 
Se raeco ce or toelesare steelers 19,490} 55,665,499 169,191 366,234,270} 12,214,637 3,138,659 - 
Western. ..A- cee soi aes 745) 155-125 3,676 6,708,065 191, 861 21,000 

Motales . .ee.aee. eee 238,258] 401,014,406] 1,457,469) 2, 413,854,679] 82,899, 482 18,526,065 

British Companies— 
Commercial Union........ 1 4,867 136 572,765 16,510 4,223 
Edanbureh2.s, ca. dee saiceee - - 5 7,069 113 4,041 
Gresham eee st gone eae = = 1,955 4,091,640 145,180 37,698 
Life Association of Scot- 

I UhaG kA ante icky aneae aEe - - 76 147,711 3, 782 11,470 

Liverpool and London and 

VODs oo cee e oes - - 73 139,413 3,025 2,874 
London and Scottish...... 521 2,121,121 8,786 19,458,389 686, 251 431,685 
Mutual Life and Citizens 

GQrustralia) ees. ns 33,966] 9,441,417 69, 268 20,042, 299 783,811 110, 832 
North Britizh and Mercan- 

Plo Ati: deer ettodete o siscsis 21 209, 000 483 2,142,955 85,656 11,506 
Norwich Union?..........- ~ - 48 74,023 1,684 1,359 
Phoenix of London......... 75 605, 363 2,170 7,593,492 240,458 132,645 
ROW All See ce aren Taree tares 517 2,731,794 5,678 22,307,904 751,431 189,616 
Scottish Amicable?........ - - 8 16,571 252 5,542 
Scottish Provident........ - - 2 6,529 93 9,179 
SCAMAAT CNSR celecaneustas seca 1,107 2,776,922 11,098 26, 824,940 824,085 641, 635 
SS Gans estvectverepeietencraaisietnerees = - 61 93,430 2,463 8,683 

Mota a ee ca oer 36,208} 17,890,484 99,847| 103,519,130) 3,544,794) 1,602,988 

Foreign Companies— 
DDN es Goer t ee B AOR re 1,994) 11,278,245 16,337 67,736,618; 1,612,573 817, 942 
Connecticut Mutual?....... ~ - 387 795,534 16,921 32,041 
BO piney wade HAOGo oOo 3 9,500 12,100 32,902,652 1,051, 886 476,407 
Guardiant cates dees ree: - - 41 207, 291 6,138 1,490 
Metropolitan.............- 296,506] 91,024,657 2,031,791 565,549,465} 20,908,954 3,935, 250 
Mutual of New York...... 2,995 8,965,383 22,381 62,491,063 2,234,974 698, 293 
National of United States? - ~ 2 13, 869 53 5,000 
INOW VODs nar Meno tiered 7,687| 17,941,168 63, 604 141,769,120 4,884,560 1,981,496 
Northwestern Mutual’..... - - 50] 41,110 527 = 
Phoenix Mutual?.......... - - 95 72,605 16,794 1,348 
Provident Savings?........ ~ - 384 605, 829 17,340 12,066 
ric ential steer oer 197,085] 63,158,012 1,049, 706 274,424,449] 10,018, 281 1,376,579 
State. speci seer siaco s 1 50,000 486 1,158, 829 29,135 11,000 
Travelers of Hartford..... 4,471] 16,661,760 20, 687 89, 540, 881 1,945,395 582,949 
Wnioni Mutual eeanrctee ire ser 217 580,000 3,706 8,651, 855 294, 163 171,713 
WnittedsStatesaceserisiecsisle 19 114, 000 261 662,586 18,361 13,000 
Dotalerey. ee. donee 510,978! 209,782,725! 3,222,045! 1,246,623, 756! 43,051,055 10,116,574 


1 Including matured endowments. 2 Ceased transacting new business in Canada. 
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80.—Life Insurance in force and effected in Canada, 1924— concluded. 
Policies Issued. Policies in Force. Net NetAmount 
Companies, TT Premium | Of policies 
Gross Net Income become 
No. Amount. No. Amount. ; claims. 
Se eS ee ees Be SNE nn. 
$ $ $ $ 
ScuMMARY. 

Canadian Companies...... 238,258] 401, 014, 406 1,457,469] 2,413, 854,679] 82, 899,482] 18,526,065 

British Companies... . 36,208} 17,890,484 99, 847 103,519,130 3,544,794 1,602,988 

Foreign Com SMES tS. lA. 510,978 209, 782,725 3, 222,045 1, 246, 623,756 43,051, 055 10, 116,574 
Grand Total........ ||| 785,444) 628,687,615 4,779,361) 3,763,997, 565 129,495,331] 30,245,627 
1 Including matured endowments. 

81.—Progress of Life Insurance in Canada, 1920-1924. 
Items. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 19248, 
Canadian Companies1— 

Policies new and taken WDiswancans¢ No 208,512 188, 416 177,140 209, 569 238, 258 
olicies in force at end of Year silos ge 1,079, 146 1,168,573 1,240,826] 1,339,690 1,457,469 
olicies become claims.........___ s 12,062 10,938 11,912 12,881 15,013 

Amount of policies new and taken up $ | 397,553,184] 345,235, 336 320, 172, 624] 359,198, 825 401,014, 406 
et amount of policies in force..... $  |1,664,348,605] 1,860,026 ,952 2,013,722,848]2,187,434,147 2,413,854,679 
et amount of policies become 
CLEMO T  e e 14,626,037} 13,978,105 16,202,861] 17,926,337 18,526,065 

Amount of premiums in VWOALSN cane $ 57,205,082} 62,764, 841 67,881,717] 74,822.92 82, 899, 482 

Glarmspaid?, 2) Sve... $ 14,491,847] 14,093,985 16,067,831) 17,161,682 18,313,364 

Unsettled claims— 

OL TOSISLCH eee te ee $ 1,845,777} 1,648,082 1,661,372] 1,778,936 1,877,968 
PROSISLEGE ere. etd astcitie, $ 29,154 22,032 16,054 43,454 36, 793 

Titish Companies— 

Policies new and taken ODictwccdes s No 14,743 24,959 57, 871 44,949 36, 208 

Policies in force at end of year..... ee 50,691 60, 621 82,760 90, 217 99, 847 

Policies become claims............ Os 897 930 1,326 1,342 1,476 

Amount of policies new and taken up $ 15,967,383} 16,160,237 23,818,310) 19,347,551 17, 890,484 
et amount of policies in force..... $ 76, 883,090] 84,940,938 93,791,180] 98,023,020 103,519, 130 
Vet amount of policies become 
CSE $ 1,782,399 1,724,079 1,772,762 1,816,122 1,602,988 

Amount of premiums in VWGABi cles: $ 2,776,099 2,917,418] 2,914,378 3,310,687] 3,544,794 

felts pard?sa $ 1,918,850) 1,512,555] 1,762,359 1,708,841} 1,509,606 

Unsettled claims— 

PLOURORIBECH sos. tees oe ck oo $ 233, 254 336, 954 239,422 241, 212 274,940 

iesisted nn ef $ - 10, 633 10,000 10,000 10, 841 

431,921 435,045 429, 888 437,391 510,978 

2,444, 166 2,653, 733 2,839, 645 3,012, 641 3, 222,045 

29, 294 25,613 26, 842 32,520 32,906 

228, 257,528! 166,797,779] 169, 859,978 182, 636,051} 209,782,725 

915,793,798) 989, 875, 958]1,063,874,968 1,148,051,506]1,246.623,756 

9,036, 326 8,312, 281 8,961,344] 10,12y,735 10,116,574 

30, 236, 866] 33,182,112 36, 090, 605 39,679,462 43,051, 055 

9,307,381 8, 390, 722 9,020,710] 10,125,718 10,314, 793 

511,363 427,516 430, 254 490,079 582,921 

138,278 119,425 104, 683 104, 966 89, 932 

655,176 648,420 664, 899 691,909 785,444 

3,574.003 3, 882,927 4,163, 23 4,442,548 4,779,361 

42,253 37,481 40,080 46,743 49,395 

641,778,095) 528,193,352 513, 850,912 561, 182, 427 628, 687,615 

Yet amount of policies in force..... $ 2,657,025 ,493/2,934,843,848 3,171,388,996|3,433,508,673 3,763,997,565 
et amount of policies become 

co eT alee as ae $ 25,444,762] 24,014,465 26,936,967] 29,872,194 30, 245, 627 

Amount of premiums in SOAT coke .<16 3 90,218,047} 98,864,371! 106, 886,700 117,813,071} 129,495,331 

7s Sa ais | ree eae $ 25,718,078] 23,997,262 26,850,900} 28,996, 241 30, 137, 763 

Unsettled claims— 

Not Sesiated... SPC, 5) pe $ 2,590,394] 2,412,552] 2,331,048 2,510,227) 2,735, 829 
PEED reer ses Wetesa, tc. $ 167,432 152,081 130, 737 158,420 137, 566 


Figures of Canadian business only. 
Including matured endowments. 


3Figures for 1924 are subject to revision. 
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82.— Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies in force and effected in Canada, 
year ended Dec. 31, 1923. 


New. In force. 
Policies Average Average 
? Total Amount Total Amount 
Number. Amount. of a Number. Amount. of a 
Policy. Policy. 
Ordinary policies— $ $ $ $ 
Canadian companies............ 173, 896| 386,601,773 2,223] 1,046,156) 2,159,517,171 2,064 
British companies. | .....< 00 v0 5,874| 12,841,636 2,186 SH pleat 92,314, 200 2,486 
Foreign companies............-. 58,191} 120, 236, 263 2,066], 439,650) 737,026,483 1,676 
All companies.............. 237,961] 519,679,672 2,184|| 1,522,933) 2,988,857, 854 1,963 
Industrial policies— 
Canadian COMPANIES ...8%.02..0- 62,759) 19,201,194 306 293, 286 55,016,072 188 
British companies. ed ea a 2k 89,495 7,413,520 188 53,090 8,934, 504 168 
Foreign companies...........:.- 385,782} 68,642,308 178|| 2,572,683 360, 811, 389 140 
All companies.............. 488,036] 95,257,022 195|| 2,919,059) 424,761,965 146 


83.—_Insurance Death-rate in Canada, 1920-1923. 
Nore.—Average death-rate for all companies in the 21 years 1901-1921 was 9-5. 


1920. j 1921. 
Number Number 
Companies. bee eee of policies}! Death- Bee of policies} Death- 
arn eed termin- | rate per pes aed termin- | rate per 
torick, | ated by | 1,000. || + eck. | ated by | 1,000. 
; death. death. 
Active companies, OFdinary. . eye. c= asians 1,177,608 8,125 6-9|| 1,304, 130 7,406 5-7 
Active companies, industrial............ 2,215, 815 18, 634 8-4] 2,434,322 16,692 6-9 
Assessment and fraternal societies....... 206, 066 2,643 12-8|| 217,259 2,437 11:2 
Non-active and retired companies....... 1,974 173 87-6 1,736 123 70-9 
WOGAN ss tetiescsate et ncriaoe 3, 601, 463 29,575 8-2]| 3,957, 447 26,658 7 
1922. 1923. 

Active companies, ordinary............- 1,389,146 7,833 5-6] 1,475,793 8,366 5:7 
Active companies, industrial........ ..| 2,644,914 18,106 6-9]| 2,839, 868 21,045 7-4 
Assessment and fraternal societies...... 232,534 2,589 11-1 223,020 2,749 12-3 
Non-active and retired companies....... 1,589 79 49-7 1,447 62 42-8 
Dota, ocean taco eee ee 4,268,183 28,607 6-7) 4,540, 128 32, 222 7A 
Fa ots BUSS 2 A ai ea eS 


84.—Assets of Canadian Life Companies and Assets in Canada of Life Companies 
other than Canadian Companies, 1920-1924. 


Nors.—Certain British Companies transacting fire insurance in Canada transact also life insurance 
in Canada, and inasmuch as a separation of assets has not been made between these two classes, their 
assets in Canada are not here included, but are included in the assets of British companies shown in Table 73 
on page 855. 


Items. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924.3 
Canadian Companies— $ $ $ $ $ 
RRealies tate wins terns svaccfereterso wicks cist! ete siets 17,170,659] 18,074,628} 19,455,390] 21,874,648 25,952,593 
Loans on real estate......0...ccsseveeee 103,895,691] 119,895,623] 139,566,030] 158, 447,295] 175,911, 266 
Woans on collaterals... csuasciie ce neler 1,632, 889 1,379, 623 2,494, 227 2,113, 897 2,395, 389 
Cash loans and premium obligations on 
policiesiin force..../1. he. esiecle ge oes eels 49,303,632] 60,230,729) 77,798,470) 91,380,402} 107, 892,452 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 227,785, 614| 243,136,645] 277,228,266] 313,460,938) 377,180,190 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 9,266,513} 11,266,946] 13,764,201) 15,282,330) 16,691,010 
Cash on hand and in banks!............- 2,924,976] 4,517,661) 5,291,622) 6,136,371 6,356, 085 
Outstanding and deferred premiums....| 11,120,733] 13,825,291] 15,580,017 17,423,698] 20,188,166 
OPHOVvASSCUS oe sis icrece ccsressl era's sisisistowialetete eid 150,486 553, 162 594, 667 346,506 1,065,991 
Total assets? so... 55% o.si018 scvascie 423,251, 193| 472,880,308] 551,772,890] 626,466,085) 733,633, 142, 


1Includes cash deposited with the Government. : 
2The figure in the table is the book value; the market value of these assets was $420,018,399 in 1920, 
$471, 103, 446 in 1921, $555,591, 851 in 1922, $634, 166, 257 in 1923 and $748,801,686 in 1924, i 


3The figures for 1924 are subject to revision. 
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84.—Assets of Canadian Life Companies and Assets in Canada of Life 


Items. 


a 


British Companies— 
eabonatore ie x, ont ton oo 


Total assets in Canada......... 


Foreign Companies— 
PSOHNGS ALON. 6 5-601 cscnanueanesh ces 
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n f Companies 
other than Canadian Companies, 1928-1924—concluded. 
1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924.2 
$ $ $ $ $ 

917,498 895, 402 753,492 773, 274 854,991 
12,727,404) 10,655,634] 10,127,634} 10,815,105] 11,199,452 
12,165 5,046 4,692 2,955 2,100 
2,602,592} 3,043,111] 3,197,990] 3,226,637| 3,343,534 
19,636,657] 21,480,909) 25,259,619] 29,191,997] 30, 156,377 
402, 639 396,519 393, 252 383, 948 411,717 
777, 234 848,501 828, 672 392, 539 558, 061 
387,443 436, 909 494,955 513, 636 536,177 
57,369 58,683 47,310 39,788 10,334 
37,521,001) 37,820,714] 41,107,616} 45,339,879] 47,072,743 
218,132 543,524 507,719 603,382} 1,170,259 
9,143,873} 9,049,828] 8,760,587} 9,473,352] 10, 209, 220 
15,000 15,000 35, 000 - - 
12,023,992) 14,002,977} 15,990,499] 17,580,367] 19,452, 861 
99,409,049} 114,073,322] 132,677,344] 148,659,141] 163,148, 890 
1,518,272} 1,747,341] 2,161,031] 2,375,787 2.582.895 
3,919,390] 4,344,550] 2,625,276] 3,081,105} 4,306,022 
2,808, 887| 3,161,859] 3,398,398] 3,790,857] 4,065, 129 
16, 293 15,377 1,673 4,239 4,270 
129,072,888) 146,953,778] 166,157,527] 185,568, 230| 204,939,546 


1 Includes cash deposited with the Government. 
? The figures for 1924 are subject to revision. 


85.—Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies and Liabilities in Canada of Life Com- 
panies other than Canadian Companies, 1920-1924. 


Schedule. 
= Ee ee 


Canadian Companies— 
Unsettled claims 


Total liabilities, not including capital 


Surplus of assets, excluding capital...... 
Capital stock paid up.................. 
British Companies'\— 

Unsettled claims...................2. 


Total liabilities,not including capital 
BMIEDINS OF ABBOES. oo. 65.55. 2.0 cence oc cov nse 


Foreign Companies!— 
Unsettled claims 


mrmary linbilities....:....6.0.0.scacees 
Total liabilities,not including capital 


Surplus of assets 


1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924.2 
$ $ $ $ $ 
3,505,478 | 3,234,416 | 3,983,681 | 5,155,273 | 6,478,774 
359, 548,337 |402,023,210 466,997,082 |529°435'479 | 6227176336 
19,478,300 | 31/017,305 | 447203/425 | 52’ 890,041 | 72°112'683 
382,532,124 [436,274,931 [515,184,188 |587, 479,793 | 700,767,793 
37,486,275 | 34,828,515 | 40,407,663 | 46,686,464 | 48,033, 893 
6,166,044 | 6,572,460 | 6,629,009 | 6/721:830 | 7°0312495 

233,253 | 347,587 | 249,492 | 251, 219 285,782 
20,483,379 | 22,061,174 | 22,6877345 | 23,544'500 | 25,927’ 017 
201/123 | 123°365 | 135/441 | 431.479 391.968 
20,917,755 | 22,532,126 | 23,072,208 | 24,227,191 | 26,604,767 
16,682,334 | 15,335,119 | 18,079,488 | 21,156,768 | 20,513,142 
649,641 | 546,941 | 534,936 | 595,045 672, 853 
1145615395 |126,971831 |136, 699,116 |154, 180,278 | 171,244’ 411 
4/413, 133 | 5,438,027 | 10'949'043 | °631/295 | 9°529'108 
119, 624,169 |132,956,799 |148, 183,095 |163, 406,618 | 181,439,372 
9,448,719 | 13,996,979 | 17,974,432 | 22,161,612 | 23,500,174 


Se ee ee er es ee ee 


1 Liabilities in Canada. 


2 Figures for 1924 are subject to revision. 
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86.—Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies and Cash Income 
and Expenditure in Canada of Life Companies other than Canadian Companies, 
1920-1924. 


Schedule. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924.2 
Income. $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— 
Net premium income................-- 78,725,400 | 84,808,432 | 94,275,328 |105,786,116 | 124,110,730 
Consideration for annuities...........-. 2,075,407 1,909, 861 2,779,506 | 7,750,993 9, 888,325 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc...| 21,631,593 | 24,257,582 | 28,017,655 | 33,734,038 | 39,726,630 
Sundry Wensses.e nee ees oe 2,207,453 | 1,987,555 | 2,734,038 | 3,389,070 6,668, 985 
Total cash income.................. 104,639,853 |112,963,430 |127,806,527 |150, 660,217 | 182,394,676 


British Companies— 
Net premium income........,.....---- 2,776,099 2,917,419 2,914,379 3,310, 687 3,544,794 
Consideration for annuities............. 131 130 TSeols - 

Interest and dividends on stocks, etc...| 1,838,218 | 1,785,684 | 1,829,868 | 1,951,373 2,121,913 


sliitobavghiveiils ne Oe Goren so ereaewad oe 337,771 82,831 117,689 149,334 81,139 
Total cash income!.................. 4,952,219 | 4,786,064 | 4,880,249 | 5,411,394 5, 750,276 
Foreign Companies— 
Net premium income...............+. 30, 236,866 | 33,182,114 | 36,090,605 | 39,679,462 | 43,051,055 
Consideration for annuities.............- 21,059 35,696 45,304 29,761 61,071 
Interest and dividends on stocks, ete...| 5,890,062 6,581,194 7,581, 166 8, 739, 855 9,920, 564 
Sunciryatbomtsscwaode weraeaeves eee ae 630, 860 680, 764 604, 648 754,350 1,166,579 
Total cash incomel.................. 36,778,847 | 40,479,768 | 44,321,723 | 49,203,428 | 54,199,269 
EXPENDITURE. 
Canadian Companies— 
Payments to policyholders............. 36,986,070 |487,311,393 | 47,509,894 | 57,608,390 | 74,106,773 
General expenses... oh. ss hscnessccnees 26,755,643 | 27,463,385 | 28, 742,520 | 32,200,264 | 38,929,336 
Dividends to stockholders............- 957,077 728,057 882,977 754, 940 1,190,401 
Total expenditure.................. 64,698,790 | 65,502,835 | 77,135,391 | 90,563,594 | 114,226,510 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 39,941,063 | 47,460,595 | 50,671,136 | 60,096,623 68,168, 160 


British Companies— 
Payments to policyholders............. 2,407, 707 1,875,502 | 2,194,852 | 2,201,844 2,092,468 
General expenses.............-..-- 1,065, 870 1,242,504 1, 271, 667 1, 263,039 1,175,185 
Dividends to stockholders............. - - - = = 


Total expenditure!.................. 3,473,577 | 3,118,006 | 3,466,519 | 3,464,883 3,267,653 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 1,478,642 1,668,058 | 1,413,730 1,946,511 2,482; 623 
Foreign Companies— 
Payments to policyholders............. 14,044,279 | 13,847,206 | 16,531,218 | 19,585,717 20, 844,386 
General expenses. nae ae eer rere 8,039, 873 8, 255,026 8,535, 289 9,539, 231 11,160, 050 
Dividends to stockholders............. = = = = = 
Total expenditure’.................. 22,084,152 | 22,102,232 | 25,066,507 | 29,124,948 | 32,004,436 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 14,694,695 | 18,377,536 | 19,255,216 | 20,078,480 | 22,194,833 
1 Income and expenditure in Canada. 2 The figures for 1924 are subject to revision. 
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Life Insurance on the Assessment Plan.—Table 87 gives statistics of life 
insurance on the assessment plan, that is, insurance effected through fraternal 
or friendly societies by assessments on the members thereof and with annual dues 
to meet expenses. The statistics in the first part of this table relate to the 10 
Canadian societies reporting to the Insurance Department of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, viz., the Alliance Nationale, the Ancient Order of Foresters, the Artisans 
Canadiens, Canadian Woodmen of the World, the Catholic Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion, the Commercial Travellers’ Association of Canada, the Commercial Travel- 
lers’ Mutual Benefit Society, the Independent Order of Foresters (whose statistics 
include sick and funeral departments), the Royal Guardians and the Grand Orange 
Lodge of British America. 
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Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, which became effective Jan. 1, 
1920, it became necessary for all foreign fraternal societies previously transacting 
business in Canada under provincial licenses to obtain licenses under the Insurance 
Act, in order to be permitted to continue to issue new insurance in Canada. Four- 
teen such societies obtained licenses, viz., the Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Associa- 
tion, the Maccabees, Royal Arcanum, Woman’s Benefit Association of the Macca- 
bees, Catholic Order of Foresters, the Workmen’s Circle, Knights of Columbus, 
Association Canado-Américaine, Western Mutual Life Association, Knights of 
Pythias, the Jewish National Workers’ Alliance of America, Brotherhood of American 
Yeomen, Expressmen’s Mutual Benefit Association and the National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf. Statistics are given in the second part of the table. 


87.—Life Insurance on the Assessment Plan, 1921-1924. 


Items. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 


CANADIAN COMPANIES. 


Number certificates taken................cceeeccecess 11,623 13, 853 14, 620 15,184 
Number certificates become claims................... 2,417 2,735 2,734 . 2,655 
; $ $ $ $ 

Amount paid by members........... 00. cccccecceeceee 2,651,098 | 2,975,751 2,764,717 2,677,531 
Amount of certificates new and taken Miners nsyas caettaorne 10,774,992 | 10,083,945 | 11,064,536 | 10, 448,618 
PIOUATNONUG IATOTEOs. 4 AG ee ee 132,427,453 |132, 952,353 |132,021,670 127, 279, 426 
Amount of certificates become claims................. 2,319,302 | 2,418,138 | 2,401,315 2,325, 812 
Pelee paid won oem, ¢) Sar tive ~ EVE Sree eee 8 9h 2,397,681 2,636, 261 2,660, 025 2,452,540 
Unsettled claims— 

Genes ie oy RS Ae oe 191,841 174,709 151,751 148, 796 

GStCAE ee het Me ee cn: 1,000 - - - 
Amount terminated by— 

Lo TS Eo et eons <a fo a 1,645,521 1,661,902 1,784,547 1,627,676 

Surrender, expiry, lapse, et@..............000000005.. 11,409,840 | 18,461,980 | 12,557,067 | 12,937,216 

ROA CCTIOINALGE Ss onich ah ee cen e oc ca ee cs 13,055,361 | 20,123,882 14, 341, 614 14,564, 892 

Assets— 

Real estate 1,547,378 1,629, 223 1,645, 624 1,694,373 


7,823,510 | 8,609,963 | 9,689,431 | 10,409,373 


Policy loans (liens arising out of readjustment)...... 22,638,544 | 18,797,174 | 17,632,781 16,562, 879 
Stocks, bonds and debentures....................... 22,190,818 | 25,814,961 | 26,258,923 | 27,076,310 
Cash on hand and in banks..........0.000c0000000.., 799,144 846, 155 766, 938 909, 812 
Interest and rent due and accrued................... 835,500 679, 798 671,780 666, 682 
Ostrom IMEI DOLSs.. dhe lke ob wears cide lie. oe heon.. 213,162 212,703 228,979 | 383,876 
cher Acsometeer sock eke... so eA. aDaeeeee 5,572,258 5,036,376 4,742,555 4,002,001 
SE DE DE RSSCLSeeeert te ernst 61,620,314 | 61,626,353 | 61,637, 011 61,655,206 
Liabilities— 
WeAaIIMN AAO UL Lede Meck eee. eine se wes Pathe 292,156 258, 585 225, 772 229,207 
HSPCEE VCR EE ccc PSO li iciars cattoiinsd Moe ian xk. 56,601,595 | 56,467,119 | 56,668,441 | 56,779,165 
ETERS Le 7 eo) Sea iiss eR ad a 1,036,905 1,406,359 1,574, 285 1,695,788 
DOtAVIAP Mes Fe. ee hints Sooo be de date _-| 57,930,656 | 58,132,063 | 58,468,498 58,704,160 
Income— 
ANTE eeeetrs Lee creek Sco ate ol a Sy 5,443, 211 5,706,129 5,458, 882 5,390, 522 
MEE UAOR ree ATER ORE oo oie tcc Lee 464, 810 444, 258 518,786 513, 892 
PERORU ANA WENER cere e ae ook ar ce aoe 2,659, 286 2,681, 895 2,892,389 2,921,558 
TOOT Ee ee Oe Ie Dern WS a aac ee 56,328 85,383 147,506 149, 009 
ELE OL a a ee re re | 8,623,635 | 8,917,665 | 9,017,563 8,974,981 
Expenditure— 
LES Ek ee Pee) 5,042,055 5,489,373 5, 287,997 5,024,174 
PREM OLVOHDOD Scr ete ise es tScc streets cLolih 2,664,942 | 1,696,353 | 2,739,034 1,640,127 
SE MIeOR PXAPOTANELIIED 503.65 5:9c.0c oe occ cccone tous 7,706,997 7,185,726 | 8,027,031 6, 664. 301 
Excess of income over expenditure...........secssee00. 916,638 | 1,731,939 990, 532 2,310,680 


PR I en a Ce er Sar s Y 
1 The figure in the text is the book value; the market value of these assets was $59,635,458 in 1921, 
$60,301,249 in 1922, $61,430,888 in 1923 and $62,328,642 in 1924, 
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87.—Life Insurance on the Assessment Plan, 1921-1924-concluded. 


Items. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 


————_— | |] | 


FOREIGN COMPANIES. 


Number certifieates taken: 4... 0s. 6-<0 acceso o- 5 5,314 4,044 5,081 5,791 
Number certificates become claims................+-- 766 761 905 761 
$ $ $ $ 
Amount paid by mem perse aces dae ends eke ieee 1,080, 037 1, 213, 271 EPIC sus 1,261,571 
Amount of certificates new and taken up.............. 5,572,700 4,795, 800 5, 855, 350 6, 273, 200 
Netiamountiim force: s.)..coosee ne eee a eae eee 66,121,994 | 58,527,535 | 56,092,389 56,491, 802 
Amount of certificates become claims................- 899, 871 911,428 909,970 819,332 
Claime aids eae tee aan enaictieeee eens 863,313 | 1,099,204 901,506 783,028 
Unsettled claims— 
NOE resisted <3 Meeks sa asns emeadeeolres temtemriae ltaeee 126, 662 115, 282 111,583 88,016 
Resisted eee eee re eee seine aa ee ee - - - 1,500 
Amount terminated by— 
Death, NERO mate c caaeaeees janes slosieo ase 860, 142 840, 687 823, 964 691,458 
Surrender? expiry, lapse; Clic. .cee sateen ee ee a> ancl 4,851,066 | 13,352,000 8,072,330 5,922,702 
Totalhtermiinated aries sec cree eacyele oer er aeteterers 5,711,208 | 14,192,687 8, 896, 294 6,614, 160 
Assets— 
Real-estates. sot avers siting sechaeectinae hn aemaresaa aes - 8,000 8,000 7,700 
Doans'on realiestates. | cee tes ais come eee tecleeyers - 1,800 1, 800 1,800 
Policy loans (liens arising out of readjustment)...... 185,326 34,100 18,009 12,349 
Stocks, bonds and debentures...........-.cseeceeee: 370,497 482, 804 763, 807 1,194,225 
Cash-on hand and intbanks.0 <<... 'eseee es = oe oa PRY LEASE 201, 899 278, 803 204, 423 
Interest and rent due and accrued.................-- 5, 282 6, 223 12,768 17,362 
Dues fromaneniberses te +. teases eretewe ee oe Umea 56,049 98,692 77,050 wooo 
Otherassetsn. 25) Ole aoe wiicas marco eee ~ 54 74 - 
Notalassets.§. i: hitnnc ce oe cer stated es anes 854,471 833,572 | 1,160,311 1,510,114 
Liabilities— 
Claims; ‘unsettleds An, 1. petites ste ce crete eerete sl ae oa 129, 270 122,101 116,651 100,975 
Reserves) sc. See seer ert oer arr re eee 9,832,654 4,904,439 4,094,441 4,739,147 
Due on account of general expenses............+-25-- 36,123 22,100 18, 233 17,605 
Cher rabilitisgas oe reece ictsvstoa te aeitocamaes 1,797 3,005 Oho 3,359 
Dotalliabilities. 24h. Goa dtseeaana dete e's 9,999,844 | 5,051,645 | 4,232,456 4,861,086 
Income— 
ASSESSMIONTES vaiyeettes acesestee cre esis sae aietemnetotes ala aatelarey- 1,121,027 | 1,276,641 1,279,183 1,325,487 
Fices an dues qe: oan tak etetece ors e see mote teketeleiomr ae ae 237, 717 183,198 267,515 270,521 
Interest‘and conte ne. nner ie «ve declines ree oe 34,337 46,921 48, 855 75,207 
Other 'receiptsssensoe aa ins ee Pale noe oes oe as - 6,316 2,168 3, 801 
Total-income: occacncse dslowse ree ae al 1,393,081 | 1,513,076 | 1,597,721 1,675,016 
Expenditure— 
Paid to Members. fas cements inde ceh eee acs 909,117 | 1,160,290 982,036 835, 526 
Generalexpensesss2.\. ¢ tek ee echc ee hacia 127, 204 93, 832 131,669 154,598 
Totaliexpenditure: fi. 95..0..de da dactehee cee es 1,036,321 | 1,254,122 | 1,113,705 990,124 
Excess of income over expenditure...........20.ee0e08 356, 760 258,954 484,016 684, 892 


Summary of Life Insurance in Canada, 1924.—In addition to the business 
transacted by life insurance companies incorporated by the Dominion Government 
to carry on business throughout the country, a considerable volume is also effected 
by companies operating under provincial licenses or otherwise permitted by the 
Provincial Governments to carry on such transactions. Statistics of these pro- 
vincial companies have been collected since 1915 by the Department of Insurance. 
Table 88, showing policies issued and in force, premiums received and losses paid 
as at Dec. 31, 1924, summarizes the volume of business done by both life companies 
and fraternal societies as Dominion and provincial licensees in that year. 
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88.—Dominion and Provincial Life Insurance in Canada, 1924. 


SS 


; _ New Net Net Net 
Business transacted by policies issued| in force Dec.| premiums death 
. (gross). 31. received. claims paid. 
pitas $ $ $ $ 
1. Dominion licensees— 
fa) ante. companies tyi0osw8 kee debe. 698, 801,997] 3,763,997, 565 129, 980, 455 30, 688, 497 
iarstorialts coer kos kt 16,721,818 183, 771, 228 3,939, 102 3, 235,568 
Total for Dominion Companies..... 715,523,815) 3,947,768, 793 133, 919,557 33, 924, 065 
2. Provincial licensees— 
(a) Provincia] companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated— 
(i) Life companies............... 8,128, 752 35, 678, 464 913, 400 101, 245 
(ii) PERALOI MAS oc aids os «kee eee 2,692, 403 75,956, 708 2,500, 087 1,462,044 
(b) Provincial companies in provinces 
other than those by which they are 
incorporated— 
(1) Life companies: ...3.........- 3,007, 005 12,982,411 822, 629 79,799 
OM rALOrnals ne iceek eas on: 2,423,949 47,849, 903 1,472, 439 550,903 
Total for Provincial companies....... 16, 252,109 172, 467, 486 5,208,555 2,193,991 
SRS Ga RC ba Oe rr 731,775,924) 4,120, 236,279 139, 128,112 36, 118, 056 


0 Sie ee ee eee. 
3.—Miscellaneous Insurance. 


Since 1875 the growth of insurance business other than fire and life has been 
a steady one. The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the calendar 
year 1880 shows that the number of companies duly licensed for the transaction of 
accident, guarantee, plate glass and steam boiler insurance—the only four classes 
of miscellaneous insurance then transacted—was 5, 3, 1 and 1 respectively. The 
same report for the year 1924 shows that miscellaneous insurance now includes 
in Canada, accident, sickness, automobile, burglary, explosion, forgery, guarantee, 
hail, inland transportation, employers’ liability, aviation, plate glass, sprinkler- 
leakage, steam boiler, title, tornado and live stock insurance, etc. Whereas in 1880, 
10 companies transacted business of this kind, such insurance is now sold by 157 
companies, of which 35 are Canadian and 122 British and foreign. 

Accident Insurance.—The first license of this kind was issued to the Travelers 
Co., of Hartford, Conn., in 1868. The first license to a Canadian company was 
issued to the Accident Insurance Co. of Canada, which was organized in 1872 and 
commenced business in 1874. Much accident insurance has also been sold by com- 
panies doing primarily a life insurance business. 

Automobile Insurance.—This is now one of the most important branches 
of the miscellaneous class of insurance. Premiums increased from $80,446 in 1910 
to $573,604 in 1915 and to $6,405,986 in 1924, with an increase in the number of 
companies from 7 to 97 during the 14-year period. 

Plate Glass Insurance.—Policies were first sold in Canada by the Metro- 
politan Plate Glass Insurance Co., an American concern, which withdrew from 
Canada during 1882 to avoid business restrictions. The 47 companies operating 
in Canada in 1924 received premiums of $572,540 and paid claims of $200,093. 

Burglary !nsurance.—This type of insurance received but slight attention 
in Canada until 1918. In 1893, however, one company issued burglary policies. 
A second followed in 1905, and in 1910 5 companies were operating, while at 
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the end of 1924, 41 companies were licensed to do burglary business. For 1924, 
the premium income of all companies amounted to $842,240 and the losses paid 
amounted to $460,321. 

Hail Insurance.—Insurance against hailstorms is a class of business of com- 
paratively recent development in Canada. During the year 1924, 39 insurance 
companies, comprising 6 Canadian, 10 British and 23 foreign, undertook this class of 
risk, the premiums written amounting to $3,687,167 and the losses incurred to 
$2,004,957. Claims outstanding at the end of the year amounted to $7,641. The 
total premiums for the 15 years during which this business has been carried on in 
Canada amount to $35,000,774 and the total losses to $22,308,852. A complete 
list of the companies undertaking insurance against hail in Canada during the year 
1924 is given on page ccxlvi of Vol. I (Fire and Miscellaneous) of the Report for 
1924 of the Superintendent of Insurance, Ottawa. (See also p. 276 of this volume). 


89.—_Insurance other than Fire and Life, 1924.1 


Types of Insurance. Premiums | _ Losses att en os 
received, | incurred. wale Pastatan 
$ $ $ $ 
Guarantee: (Ridelity) cic. 4 aoe tates omiodaretese 940,169 413,927 249, 831 63, 259 
Guaranteed (Surety,) ioc, acs ciscti:*arenivteie a nie aieieieaaiecsele 722, 699 67,485 128,189 134, 245 
Personal Accident pec asters sacle cletel« aisle -iareretere afereelyanerarels 2,687,148 | 1,821,472 408, 217 58,440 
Personal Accident and Sickness............+seseeeeees 1,379,971 680, 829 152,059 = 
JUNO Ih Agee dono Cadeene p aun mOQuEnRooeSnonEaoeU mmr 3,059,011 | 1,889,037 906,520 85,307 
SICKNESS a seracistacperse meme ee eicke Cris asersiosiete aysicioleteieimieelsys 1,660, 842 952, 641 199,977 2,025 
Bourg lary: accarccnrthe opus eeaatoins save tae teaesseeereree 842, 240 460,321 109,137 42,344 
SteampB oiler scape clin ele senators nos ee eure aan or 307,358 60, 684 20,394 | 8,000 
Lal strech end ten saree cept cerry Oe aa eal tesostoleteisisters Aric 8,687,167 | 2,004,957 4,641 3,000 
Inlandiransportation! cee mae cenirase soccer rect ac 359, 253 84, 673 9,211 - 
aber Glass -errercperersetetete< nraersxcisict arc Tole estoy sar aiss etal enotanevarorere 572,540 200, 093 27,269 80 
AUTOM ODINO2 a mci cieemiste ieteiste late e acta iaatceearsiose 2,572,089 | 1,229,645 211,924 28, 455 
IN Zoe) OnE oe pA saree dorlUn aD sOGob ORD ONOURORBOO OTE ap 8,833,897 | 1,713,502 499, 615 93, 105 
Sprinklor-leakasiorcees ternal. stein cetast evecare ier hete eee 15, 202 11,671 2,240 3,799 
EVO LOC Ears cizcrorerartierta oe oie otaclolorslars, oielateGudlem erent ete 71,894 67,413 23,649 <4 oe 
TROENACOD ascrate votre eta clers tate te olaleterels aatelioahine = taacitee 121,588 27,474 5,059 = 
BISPlOSIONN as docs else ease cocina se eee ee eee - = = = 
IMO PANE sou. cagodordnne ce ouceonrOGruc ocudonn os aCeon 55,807 1,900 80 = 
LONI Aaise no ROSHOe GOP ode COLONES IMIOOTIOpNcnsOrs Grane 47,390 40, 888 = 187 
WNP CUN GNSS IS cocm apo AC He 2adbe Sono CESS OORT DUBAI SOE = = = 3 
Crodityace Arar srs aks Wore, cra eee ase S 260, 154 69, 227 34, 462 - 
Bloctrical Machinery .stiecciees see nystotnetis svele s/e/erart eyelorer 68,930 19,437 7,464 - 
Braud); Beye eee seed aie aie deere ect: 26, 462 7,027 _ 820 - 


iDominion licensees only. Including firerisk.  %Mxcluding fire risk. 
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90.—Income and Expenditure and Assets and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
doing only Insurance Business other than Fire and Life, 1924. 


ee 


Excess of Excess of 

Companies. oo noe pee ; Assets. Sete ae 

; ture. | Expendi- . Liabili- 

ture. ties. 
eet o- ¥.| 3-3 | se ge piaet gaa 
Boiler Thspeation.........:. 608s 200k ne 185,165 183,061 2,104) 581,209 192,348) 388,861 
Chartered Trust and Executor Co....... 176,329] 148,093 28,236) 1,209,891} 702,118] 507,773 
: Guarantee COsOL IN: A Seen See et 594,271 492,395} 101,876] 3,136,878 742,731] 2,394, 147 
Merchants’ and Employers’ Guarantee 

BACON O eee esa oon 238,651! 229,339 9,312} 187,511 104,706 82,805 
Protective Association of Canada....... 830,897] 290,886 40,011] 241,462} 113,180] 128,989 
BVO VAMGUATCIANS. 4.2.50. asth x seu ewe 3,342 2,082 1,260 15,172 4, 268 10,904 
MGA ha BOY yeas. Oe 1,528, 655| 1,345,856) 182,799 5,372,123] 1,859,351) 3,512,772 


1Not including capital stock. 


$1.—Income and Expenditure in Canada of Companies, other than Canadian, doing 
only Insurance Business other than Fire and Life, 1924. 


—<—<—————————— 
Income (Cash.) Expenditure (Cash.) 
Excess of 
Interest Total Income 
Companies. Pre and Total Net General Gash over 
aae =e Divi- Cash Losses | Expendi- Exnendi Expendi- 
para dends | Income.1|incurred.| ture. rece ture. 
earned, : 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
799 66, 740 21,357 27,121 48,478 18, 262 


6,171 6,171 = 125 125 6,047 
= 9,130 578 3,291 3, 869 5, 261 
4,567} 170,829 52,940 90,172} 148,112 27,717 
4,250 69, 454 19, 641 23,350 42,991 26, 463 
= 6,677 2,316 1,403 3,720 2,957 
4,680 9,577 4 1,363 1,367). 8,210 
19,358) 588,067| 241,356} 282,170] 523,526 64,540 
- 25,957 14, 861 9,342 24, 203 1,753 

28 28, 583 13, 962 13,444 27,406 1,177 
14,245) 194,466] 116,993! 106,688] 223,681] —29.915 


925 1, 240 = 3 3 1, 237 
10,587} 180,051 59,312 78,294} 137,606 42,445 
2,680 41,953 50, 807 16, 425 67,233] —25,279 
2,500 3,700 =. =. = 3,700 
5,333} 278,174) 180, 641 96,843) 227,484 50, 691 
= 6,119 410 926 1,336 4,783 
4,930 4,921 = = = 4,921 
5,511) 263,049} 148,043 99,819] 247,862 15, 186 
23,322| 254,439} 277,755} 106,606] 384,361/ —129,929 
2,750 90,455 84,597 26,236; 112,899] —22,444 
22,833) 301,886 73,794; 159,934) 233,728 68, 158 
1,500 14, 450 4,113 6, 466 10,579 3,871 
3,897 72,470 35,760 37,272 73,032 —562 
2,111 78,388 42,108 28, 162 70,270 8,118 
13,384 27,817 4,434 3,836 8,270 19,546 


Travelers Indemnity......... 431,709 30,991 462,715 208, 086 221,041 429,127 33,588 
nited States Videlity and 

NBTARUY. sso... san... 726,572 36,050 762, 622 229,063 370, 881 599,944 162,678 
nited States Merchants and 

i MEODOTE, ..........8ii.. 7,617 - 7,617 1,773 1,727 3,500 4,117 

Western CaBNAlEyS boc ncs « 33, 242 - 33, 242 9,963 22, 263 32,704 537 


3,837,540) 223,403) 4,060,958) 1,844,669] 1,835,205 3,682,419] 378,539 


Lm a ere Ti 
‘Including other items. 
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92.— Dominion and Provincial Insurance in Canada, other than Fire and Life, 1924, 


NET PREMIUMS RECEIVED. 


Provincial Licensees. 


cle (a) (b) 
Classes of Business. ponies Prov. Cos. | Prov. Cos. Grand 
Bee BEESSP within in provinces} _ Total Total. 

provinces | other than | Provincial 

by which | those by | Licensees. 

they are |which they 

incorp. are incorp. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
WA ccid ent aicka..s ose ater ae 2,687,148 - - = 2,687, 148 
Accident and Sickness combined......... 1,379,971 64, 849 12,559 77,408} 1,457,379 
Automobile (including fire risk).......... 2,572,089 9,493 - 9,493 2,581, 582 
Automobile (excluding fire risk).......... 3, 833, 897 63, 266 8,929 72,195} 3,906,092 
AVIBtiONe fra. onseinoe ieee he eincisinniner oes = - = = = 
Burolaryscqccace comet comers vee ee 842, 240 14,089 - 14,089 856,329 
(Ole 0 pee PAs mCene eo SOORe noose 260, 154 - - - 260, 154 
Bilectrical machinery.«.....2..s05-0+-«: 68, 930 = - - 68,930 
FOL gery See he ae tects Sets EEO 55,807 - - - 55,807 
PAUL, os. acc cs oR eee OD oe eae eter 26, 462 - - - 26, 462 
Guarantee (Fidelity) ae .2.5 sce saeee 940, 169 35, 722 105 35, 827 975,996 
Guarantee: (Surety) easee 10 a sees eee 722,699 544 - 544 723,248 
Hail coasts eke SOC nee noe. 3, 687, 167 325, 038 16,719 341,757| 4,028,924 
Tnland transportation’. .< os saccas ss sees ee 359, 253 1,585 - 1,585 360, 838 
EAADALIE YC os sete eon rete see iee ee 3,059,011 157, 462 235 157,697| 3,216,708 
Thive stock. Jecsaiaa chet tote aterere Sartore 71,894 634 - 634 72,528 
Plate glasa asc. caw eee nes aos eewoans 572,540 111,351 1,366 112,717 685 257 
Rain tn core ee 47,390 - - = 47,390 
SICKNESS... «she Score arb om cet cnet ores 1, 660, 842 - - 1, 660, 842 
Sprinklerleakages.jcfewie cease seen 15, 202 - ~ = 15, 202 
Steam: boiler € See orcrec see cones 307, 358 - - - 307, 358 
EV OrnAdO. foes ccacie atte Gane eacercmireieetiets 121,588 - ~ - 121,588 
Weather Nn..an ac sateen to ee ite eae - 21,042 - 21,042 21,042 
Total cons sen eeeeees 23,291, 806 805,075 39,913 844,988) 24,136,794 
NET LOSSES PAID. 
ee A ae EE eee 
ICSC UG) iis eae ION PE AL: ROD A BORE 1,321,472 - - - 1,321,472 
Accident and Sickness combined......... §80, 829 22,655 3,970 26, 625 707, 454 
Automobile (including fire risk).......... 1,229, 645 3,418 - 3,418] 1,233,068 
Automobile (excluding firerisk)......... 1,713,502 18, 898 5,099 23,997| 1,737,499 
PAN STU LONE, oe wlatals atelshayos ccs nzynio ler sbetessieveunysioracnce = = = S Ge 
ur clar yarns ecco ates con are mere erel 460,321 9,280 - 9,280 469, 601 
Grd GAP ars gee rae aah 69, 227 - - - > 69, 227 
Electrical machinery...............:.+:- 19,437] ° ~ - - 19,437 
IROEES wigs Volo OCR BCD ROCA ROM rere tre 1,900 ~ - - 1,900 
Wr phere in heen Nero corals aie 7,027 - - - 7,027 
Guarantee (Fidelity).............. 413,927 14, 668 —37 14, 631 428, 558 
Guarantee (Surety)... 67,485 24 - 24 67,5! 
NS ROU a. tek aaa arta ts atrieroee 2,004, 957 154, 407 4,536 158,943} 2,163,900 
Inland transportation............. ne 84,673 306 - 306 84,979 
bit] oF LI AANA SameG DOG eHoAnrepoancdeT es 1,889,037 65, 102 —14 65,088] 1,954,125 
hive stocker a.e.: ; 67,413 100 - 100 67,51 
Platei@lagsea sien acrsce oe telaen. oe weitiaetenes 200,093 56,994 829 57,823 257,916 
Raine o\-kapaeecetstaen arn er amen ee 40, 888 - - = 40, 888 
Sickness Mesa es Seer te eee ee 952, 641 - - ~ 952, 641 
Sprinklor-leakasesr name: saree eae 11, 671 - - - 11, 671 
Steam: botler Se hones nanttenee ma 60, 684 - - - 60, 684 
Tornadowetaosa atte eden emcces 27,474 - - - 27,474 
Weatheri nt sane ao det teem eens ant - 5,542 - 5,542 5,542 
Total fogcpoecdiensiceonc ected one tas 11, 324, 303 351,394 14,383 365,777| 11,690,080 
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ee a 
$3.—Dominion and Provincial Insurance in Canada, other than Fire and Life, 1924. 
eee ee 


; Net Net 
Business transacted by premiums losses 
written. incurred. 
lo a . $ $ 
Bemae LAINE BLE CARBO OS ocaicleicreinreis iain Arstar? crate -b.a/o ie. 4 eincd a cleseGinie scbGioierdivginccce nn 23,291,806 11,324,303 
2. Provincial licensees— : 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces by which they are incorpor- 
RUS teeta 2 aia Se ate eee bea io lalato ais olo’s tela G REacaie tccacerslatarelossicherslate 805,075 351,394 
(b) Provincial companies within provinces other than those by which 
RMUCWaATe MNCOCHOLALOU ne eerick.< lee afar vdere<cidecesniedesstnsch cae: 39,913 14, 383 
otal ior Provincial Companies. «.... «ssa eoedecicaedesccocle cox 844, 988 365,777 
Mr AIN EN OGRA A noe SE feito o iar Sedat heise. we ce oassitek 24,136, 794 11, 690,080 


4.—Government Annuities. 


During the early years of the 20th century, there took place throughout the 
civilized world a distinct movement in favour of ameliorating the living conditions 
of the less well-off members of society. One form which this movement took in 
the United Kingdom was that of old age pensions, granted by the State as a 
gift to its poorer citizens whose earnings were very generally insufficient to permit 
of a margin of saving. In Canada, where wages were higher and a margin of 
saving was possible, the movement took the form of providing, through 
the establishment of Government annuities, an absolutely safe investment for 
such savings, which had only too often been lost through the inexperience of their 
owners, leaving the latter a burden upon the charity of relatives or of the public. 

Under the Government Annuities Act, 1908 (7-8 Edw. VII, c. 5), as amended 
by an Act of 1925, His Majesty the King, represented by the Minister (at present 
the Minister of Labour), may sell to persons over the age of 5 years, domiciled 
or resident in Canada, immediate or deferred annuities of not less than $10 nor 
more than $5,000 (1) for the life of the annuitant, (2) for a term of years certain, 
not exceeding 20 years, or for the life of the annuitant, whichever period 
shall be the longer, or (3) an immediate or deferred annuity to any two persons 
domiciled in Canada during their joint lives, and with or without continuation 
to the survivor. The property and interest of any annuitant in any contract 
foran annuity is neither transferable nor attachable. The purchaser may contract 
that, in the event of the death of the annuitant before the date fixed for the 
annuity to begin, all money paid shall be refunded to the purchaser or his legal 
representatives with interest at the rate of 4 p.c. compounded yearly. 

The Government Annuities Act was amended by ec. 12 of the Statutes of 
1925, reducing the minimum annuity purchasable from $50 to $10, so that single- 
premium cumulative annuities of $10 and multiples thereof may be purchased 
by any person at any time. It is considered that this amendment will make it 
possible for employers, instead of paying cash bonuses to their deserving employees 
in good years, to make provision for the old age of such employees by purchasing 
annuities of $10 or multiples thereof. 

Statistics of the annuities in force on Mar. 31, 1924 and 1925, are given in 
Tables 94 and 95. From Sept. 1, 1908, to Mar. 31, 1925, 6,542 annuities had 
been issued. On Mar. 31, 1925, 1,858 immediate annuities and 4,004 deferred 
annuities were in force. The total value of these annuities on that date was 
$8,445,884, and the amount of annuities purchased was $1,725,142. 
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94.— Government Annuities Fund Statement, Mar. 31, 1924 and 1925. 


Years ended Mar. 31. 


Items. \eees ee 
1924. 1925. 
ASSETS. $ $ 
Fund at: begining Of Year sy. ccy asco aioe ofc e egusytelelave ins where euasarcie stateteleveieioleelalelorsieveisteks 5,892,605] 7,162,972 
Receiptsidurine. the year, less payments s-cert. etic vice oles aaeiola/oioreiars aid eieie s(reaere 2 1,270,367 1,305,526 
Rund:at end woleyGar tate «cates ceveccieeseic etic ee ri laters ois eee Sialial ovo iniotacetei etre SiS i 7,162,972) 8,468,498 
LIABILITIES. 
Net present value of all outstanding contracts............-2csescseeseoeeessseeee 7,162,972 8,445, 884 
ReEcerts. 
For Immediate Amnuitiesin. wan hecisicustersievrvster estate rote ies aalet borate ioknie alee tercieatone eres esis 1,156, 891 1, 263,195 
For Deferred Annuities enero oe ret coin cee enieeiter nine coi acme 302,152 343,627 
Inher est on Rm eres ee eee econ te cas coset ese arava reece ts (cede same etorsuevoutrcyeaa te 249, 633 300, 502 
Amount transferred by Government to maintain reserve..............020ee eee 61,573 - 
Total Receipts 5.7 sn. cses dane aenediaciesie Lesions ek ai ere eect 1,770,249} 1,907,324 
PAYMENTS. 
Annuities paid under Immediate: Contracts sc: < « 2 e)crc'is1escleioie siv'e'elns sine « cieleieisla nly = 476, 256 591,827 
Returniof Preminms. with mbterest oe brs ccck sch ora eee esl acte aie dts claisiots eiaietsie eee 23,403 8, 803 
Returniof Premiums withoubtmeberest.acccten ss oocceie tees ores ne metec citer = 223 1,168 
Balance at end: ofr y cr x cek ste throm cts cata ater ares nat orelafe 1 eyaysiavapas a vatclar wibtaaiara sts atoraueinsle 1,270,367} 1,305,526 
Total Payments ee soe ea erecta say stots epee cer ateene skate 1,770,2491 1,907,224 


95.—Valuation, on Mar. 31, 1924 and 1925, of Annuity Contracts issued pursuant to 
the Government Annuities Act, 1908. 


1924. 1925. 
Total Total 
value on value on 
Description of Contracts. Amount | Mar. 31, Amount | Mar. 31, 
Number. of 1924, of || Number. of 1925, of 
Annuities.} Annuities Annuities.| Annuities 
pur- pur- 
chased. chased. 
$ $ $ $ 
1—Immediate Annuities................. 1,017 | 382,295 | 3,052,397 1,198 | 472,278 | 3,828,313 
2—Guaranteed Annuities................ 408 91,463 829, 666 470 107,352 995,928 
8—Last Survivor Annuities.............. 163 77,719 787, 450) 190 89,428 897,781 
4— Det. “SA0* Ammuitiesi es aia es,.cnee hace 1,215 | 281,106 700,099 TSE 275,624 759, 123 
5—Def. ‘‘A’’ Guaranteed Annuities...... 2,041 486.890 | 1,001,553 2,158 | 538,667 | 1,134,934 
6—Def. ‘‘A’’ Last Survivor Annuities.... 74 33,917 143,658 82 37,047 167,168 
7—Def. ‘‘B’”’ Last Survivor Annuities.... 34 17,892 54,923 45 21,858 64,014 
8=—Defi-B’? Annuities ae «eten. ioe a inn 513 174,119 593, 226 538 182, 888 598,623 
Totalieeredts acts 5,465 |1,545,401 | 7,162,972 5,862 |1,725,142 | 8,445,884 
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IV.—COMMERCIAL FAILURES. 


Commercial Failures in Canada, 1924.—According to Bradstreet’s of 
January, 1925, the total number of Canadian failures reported during the calendar 
year 1924 was 2,287, with liabilities of $42,278,195, as against 2,915, with liabilities 
of $51,416,766, in 1923. In number there was a decrease in 1924 of 21.5 p.c., as 
compared with 1923, while the liabilities decreased by over 17.7 p.c. Dun’s Review 
of January, 1925, gives the total number of Canadian insolvencies in 1924 as 2,474, 
as compared with 3,247 in 1923, whilst liabilities reached in 1924 the total of $64,530,- 
975, as compared with $65,810,382 in 1923. Tables 96 to 101 give statistics from 
both authorities, those from Bradstreet’s (in Table 96) being classified by provinces 
for the calendar years 1923 and 1924, and those from Dun’s Review by branches of 
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og oe: Se ee Eee ee 
business for the calendar years 1922 to 1924 (Table 97), and by classes and provinces 
for the calendar year 1924, with totals for the years 1909 to 1923, in Table 98. An 
analysis by causes of failures for 1923 and 1924 is given in Table 99 (Bradstreet’s). 


96.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, and Newfoundland, for the 
calendar years 1923 and 1924. [From Bradstreet’s.] 


EE 


Number of Assets. : Liabilities. 
Failures. 
Provinces. —_— 
1923. 1924. 1923. 1924. 1923. 1924. 

: $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island............... 10 4 68,216 22,150 122,397 41,800 
PNOVOCOu © fet ot RM Bh rt 159 67 1,117,536 579,738 3, 804, 800 1,021,873 
Wey Brunswick: ....% seve st ices 41 44 309,375 260, 028 518,394 603, 223 
Gudhacseereas ee - 2. et we. | 992 812 7,792,679 6,768,100 | 20,853,118 17,001, 233 
D1 SN a AE ne ae 768 794 | 5,999,894 | 6,060,556 | 12,671,949 | 16,094,499 
Manitoba 344 216 | 1,510,699 796,183 | 4,968,366 2,694,920 
Saskatchewan 264 170 | 2,236,479 963,492 | 3,137,662 2,001,517 
Alberta 155 80 | 1,103,003 396,400 | 2,556,744 1,010,377 
British Columbia 182 100 | 1,481,473 707,288 | 2,783,336 1,808, 753 

CARAT § cote eee 2,915 | 2,287 | 21,619,354 | 16,553,935 | 51,416,766 42,278,195 
WewiGundlandare. cco... oe sh 46 29 | 2,180,136 726,133 | 3,151,961 1,273,798 
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97.—Commerciai Failures in Canada, by Branches of Business, 1922-1924. 
[From Dun’s Review.] 


ee eee 


1922. 1923. 1924, 
Classes.  — 
Num- Num- Num- 
ber. | Liabilities.| ber. | Liabilities.| ber. | Liabilities. 
Manufacturers— $ $ $ 
Tron and Foundries..........s.sse0es:: 17 873, 211 11 866,492 9 303, 600 
Machinery and Tools.................. 60 | 10,430,493 72 5,068,100 45 1,710, 883 
Woollens, Carpets, ete..........0.e000- 4 23,648 7 608,992 12 1,463,900 
Potton, Hosiery, C6¢.... cs cece scgee 7 101,467 4 263,658 - - 
Lumber, Carpenters.........50.+.c00.. 134 | 4,860,837 107 | 3,804,630 97 7,994,176 
iothing, Millinery... 2228. es 148 | 3,614,203 132 | 3,782,297 114 2,230,570 
Hats, Gloves and Furs................ 26 1,592, 206 21 816,536 18 493,036 
Chemicals and Drugs................. a, 48,155 11 179,124 17 117,680 
PANGS ANE OUG eh crc nscree bi.ceicsiodde'e 2 54,522 3 8,500 2 29,000 
30 329,816 25 343, 886 26 352,620 
54 763, 253 48 731,548 34 ~ 386,870 
30 7,586,389 37 687,468 20 1,353,773 
19 386, 885 19 925,533 10 180,770 
5 7 319,302 8 iSe2edos Tf 433,634 
LN LPS OES Eo ee 99, 312 8,096, 404 287 | 12,382,410 210 19,492,146 
Total Manufacturers.............. 857 | 39,080,791 792 | 31,791,332 625 | 36,542,658 
Traders— 
BOTA SUCUOR 5:5 a1s,0< pds oretersieisioclelg eave 488 6,408, 569 342 8,775,925 279 4,320,418 
Groceries and Meats 582 3,970,646 541 3,275,026 378 3, 785,589 
Hotels, Restaurants 146 1,117,053 156 1,097, 226 101 564,943 
Liquors and Tobacco 38 184,547 43 199,365 35 174,403 
Clothing, Furnishings 333 4,614,129 240 3,121,149 216 2,619,465 
Dry Goods and Carpets 226 4,690, 282 179 3,862,991 160 1,961,360 
' Shoes, Rubbers and Trunks 138 | 3,401,415 143 | 2,742,751 88 891,452 
Furniture, Crockery 49 660,731 47 784,915 27 529,437 
Hardware, Stoves and Tools.......... 62 716,338 79 1,339,108 62 820, 164 
Chemicals and Drugs................. 46 315,130 52 388, 702 31 236,417 
Beintes ARGIOUS: <6 25 does eenciace > 8 154,422 8 38,932 4 9,700 
Jewelry and Clocks.............000.-- 53 267,244 51 501,371 19 164,300 
mooks and Papers...........05+000000: 26 135,496 31 144,776 17 158,929 
Hats, Furs and Gloves..............-. 25 537, 759 25 397, 836 16 174,516 
Oe Sa a oe ae eee eee 497 5, 830,442 382 4,669,690 287 4,912,996 
gh 2S i 2,717 | 33,004,203 | 2,319 | 31,339,763 | 1,720 | 21,324,089 
Agents and Brokers................. 121 | 5,983,965 136 | 2,679,287 129 6,664, 228 
(han, oct SESE, OS A ee 3,695 | 78,068,959 | 3,247 | 65,810,382 | 2,474 | 64,530,975 
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98.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Classes, for 1924, with totals 


for 1909-1923. 


[From Dun’s Review.] 


Nors.—Newfoundland included in totals, 1909-1923. 


Provinces. 


Prince Edward Island 


Nova Scotia ee ccetnc kek sertigeetae sci 


New Brunswick 


Quebec. seni eictee eo aie ecto late eer == isl 
QONtATIOs ce tecla ere elects se de retaitone oie iepe 
Nianitobaen + clic ets act acrsiaetemiaterereiete wsne7s 


Saskatchewan... 
Alberta.. 
British Columbi: 


Total, 1924 


ING) pio ER Gl cons canmcuanaogouns6oe00n 


"4922 


“ 


Provinces. 


Prince Edward Island............++-++-- 
Ion gselool noc « conanand Cobb a OUD DEO OCD 
INOw. ESTUls WiCle. ce cere/eisotelertierelolate tice «ie slel> 


nis cvela pleluteso(s (o/s) (ale lv wes (es wale eie/oies 018 


Manito bacnencce eee eicerenitts clejeletstetstersreisic 
Ga gkatCHO Wem ericcisinlecisisiele dies staisictete sislei 
Alberta..... 2.0... cee secs ee eer e eee eeees 


Mo tal 1924. oe cetera ciate cleloleeieterets 
Newfoundland 


Se 


“ 
eee e eve enerseeeseeereseereese 


we 8 0 OF. cwis O0t cad ve eels 6 sleeee 


coven nesses eecsenesesessicesece 


Total Commercial. Manufacturing. 
pers Assets. | Liabilities. eh Liabilities. 

$ 3 $ 
RO Bees 5 73,000 172,500 - - 
BJ 70 216, 800 840, 500 8 61,900 
Sree eraeiats 54 449, 880 757,927 15 141,500 
AA ane 886 | 15,211,889 | 21,551, 846 241 10, 638, 685 
Be. Pe ere 817 | 22,846,104 | 30,403,976 249 22,302,112 
axes 262 4,518,015 4,627,323 49 1,154, 834 
145 694, 279 1,154,582 11 78,427 
92 1,343, 800 1,335, 200 LZ 401,400 
114 2,236, 600 2,482,121 37 1,633,300 
corn werds 2,474 | 47,937,427 | 64,530,975 625 36, 542,658 
SOOO Oe, 29 347,060 1, 205,000 5 130,500 
PU GaOC 3,247 | 46,833,195 | 65,810,382 792 31,791,332 
Pee BRE C 3,695 | 63,097,789 | 78,068,959 857 39,080,791 
Spreenate 2,451 | 57,158,397 | 73,299,111 559 33,976,790 
1,078 | 18,569,516 | 26,494,301 255 15, 871, 216 
755 | 10,741,441 | 16,256,259 213 10, 234,477 
873 | 11,251,341 | 14,502,477 232 8, 248, 807 
1,097 | 13,051,900 | 18,241,465 261 7,455,094 
1,685 | 19,670,542 | 25,069,534 363 8,796, 646 
2,661 | 39,526,358 | 41,162,321 655 13,877,414 
2,898 | 30,909,563 | 35,045,095 614 11,063,191 
1,719 | 12,658,979 | 16,979,406 452 6,792,763 
1,357 8,783,409 | 12,316,936 323 4,556,615 
1,332 9,964,604 | 13,491,196 321 4,760,016 
1,262 | 11,013,396 | 14,514,650 292 7,030, 227 
1,442 | 10,318,511 | 12,982,800 354 3,933,938 
a ee 

Trading. Other | Banking. 

Commercial. 

Num- | Liabilities. Num- | Liabilities. Num- | Liabilities. 

$ $ $ 
5 172,500 - - - - 
59 747,400 3 31,200 - =_ 
37 595, 887 2 20,540 = ce 
604 8,359, 267 41 2,553, 894 = = 
514 5, 752,538 54 2,349,326 = = 
203 2,129, 889 Vi 1,342,600 1 100,000 
130 1,027,787 4 48,368 = = 
75 933, 800 = - - = 
71 535, 22] 6 313, 600 - = 
1,720 | 21,324,089 129 | 6,664,228 1 100,500 
22 1,069, 800 2 4,7 - - 
2,319 | 31,339,763 136 2,679, 287 1 18,500,000 
2,717 | 33,004, 203 121 5,983,965 4 222,480 
1,739 | 29,886,569 153 9,435, 752 1 45, 233 
771 7,704,505 52 2,918,580 - = 
494 4,475, 628 48 1,546, 154 - - 
590 5, 142,397 51 1,111,273 ~ - 
777 8,417, 239 - 59 2,369, 132 - ~ 
1,237 | 12,290,368 85 3,982,520 = - 
1,888 | 21,696,890 118 5,558,017 1 150, 000 
2,164 | 18,677,935 120 5,305,968 1 250,000 
8,681,419 51 1,505, 224 1 125,000 
6,906, 665 59 853,656 - = 
7,606, 891 5 1,124, 289 1 71,194 
6,943,579 23 540, 850 2 2,546, 871 
7, 867, 287 29 1,181,575 - - 
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99.—Causes of Failures in Canada and the United States, by Numbers and Percent- 
ages, years ended Dec. 31, 1923 and 1924. [From Bradstreet’s.] 


CANADA (including Newfoundland and St. Pierre-Miquelon). 


Number. Assets. Liabilities. 

' Failures due to ee ee 

1923. 1924, 1923. 1924, 1923. 1924, 
eee ———— ee OE eee 

No. No. $ $ $ $ 

Incompetence....................... 716 591 | 6,462,917 | 2, 069,301 | 13,571,811 5,919, 861 
a 139 118 470, 890 325,325 | 1,122,929 1,021,673 
Lack of CODA ge dotenssse teeny one 1,149 887 | 7,629,977 | 7,208,505 19,947,704 | 20,693,293 
MbNiBe cpedite. -.5.0.052..,..<b6.... 4] 55 250, 641 450,547 708,012 1,241,498 
Failures of others................... 18 11 412,108 223,098 | 2,011,942 460,494 
Extravagance....................... 5 9 4,767 266, 708 9,967 480, 135 
a Se ae ae 61 30 153,159 104,528 504,147 278, 835 
Rrorepetition’. ... <.did.3..eckcsecs., 13 63 57,341 306, 605 121,059 1,074,978 
Specific conditions.................. 635 407 | 7,300,319 | 5,212,556 12,455,514 8,563, 874 
ee oe oe a 20 16 186,774 482,999 595, 887 1,509, 826 
LU eee 164 125 870, 597 557,986 | 8,519,762 2,273,651 
Ota err ey ore = 2,961 | 2,312 | 23, 799,490 | 17,203,158 54,568,727 | 43,518,118 


‘ UNITED STATES. 
BGA: Silintee ac [aoe 
Incompetence....................... 6,448 | 6,778 | 63,901,578 |126, 490, 955 126,313, 880 | 208,578,570 
902 927 | 11,054,870 | 5,227,282 17,039,991 | 10,198,787 
6,562 | 6,573 |111,739, 495 94,450,198 |200, 640,351 | 177,098,657 
223 211 | 18,186,184 | 16,907,279 | 22, 880,544 | 21,306,298 
297 305 | 17,076,924 | 17,764,590 28,912,045 | 22,947,589 


Tnerperience...................:..... 


Extravagance....................... 259 307 | 6,035,465 | 2,378,819 | 9, 590,491 5,087,786 
Ee a 231 254 | 1,182,671 | 1,190,820] 2, 944,249 2,490,975 

eempetition............. osc... 262 381 | 2,367,746 | 9,888,900] 4, 229,271 | 15,528,101 
Specific conditions.................. 3,116 | 3,130 |111, 290, 269 122,919, 693 |168, 216,699 | 185,209, 399 

MUMMREION,........,...+........... 63 96 | 9,259,283 | 4,450,405 | 12,997,036 10, 754, 267 

ee ocak ered ésicnae..cc, 796 750 | 17,059,933 | 18,064,773 37,460,237 | 35,653,347 

LR CE a Ce 19,159 | 19,712 /369,154,418 |419, 733, 714 |631, 224,794 | 694,854, 276 
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99.—Causes of Failures in Canada and the United States, by Numbers and Percent= 
ages, years ended Dec. 31, 1923 and 1924. [From Bradstreet’s]—concluded. 


Percentaces or NUMBER OF FAILURES AND Lrapiitins, CrassirieD BY CAUSE. 


ee SSS SS 


Canada per cent. United States per cent. 


Failures due to Number. Liabilities. Number. Liabilities. 


1923. 1924, 1923. 1924. 1923. 1924. 1923. 1924, 
Incompetence.......seeeeeeeeeerens 24-2 25-5 24-9 13:6 33°7 34-4 20-0 30-0 
Tnerperience..... 0... s er nee cere net 4-7 5-1 2-1 2:3 4:7 4:7 2-7 1:5 
Lack of capital... ......crseeserees 38:8 38-4 36-5 47-5 34-2 33:3 31-8 25-5 
Unwise credits.......csreeseecesees 1-4 2-4 1:3 2-9 1-2 1-1 3-6 3-1 
Failures of others.........+++++00+> 0-6 0-5 3:7 1-1 1:5 1:5 4:6 3:3 
FGXtraVAZANCe...cccsceeenesresneres 0:2 0-4 0-02 1-1 1-3 1:6 1:5 0-7 
Neglect cd nt, alee cris oaisie e'erelelare r= 2-1 1:3 0-9 0-6 1-2 1-3 0:5 0:4 
Gompetibion sec ciciet ole ae ler esteaial 0-4 2°7 0:2 2°5 1-4 1-9 0:7 2-2 
Specific conditions...........-+++++ 21-4 17-6 22-9 19:7 16:3 15-9 26-6 26-7 
Speculation..........scsceeesceeers 0-7 0:7 1-1 3:5 0:3 0:5 2-1 1:5 
Bipadiyuns vacicisdececeewieiitie ore 5:5 5:4 6:4 5-2 4-2 3°8 5-9 5-1 


Analysis of Commercial Failures.—In Tables 100 and 101 Bradstreet’s and 
Dun’s statistics of commercial failures are analysed according to Kemmerer’s 
method, modified so as to eliminate as far as possible the bias toward large money 
figures arising out of the diminishing of the purchasing power of the dollar since 
1900. First, the number of concerns failing is stated as a percentage of those in 
business, and this percentage is then stated as an index number, with 1900 as the 
base year. Then the assets and liabilities are stated, with the average liabilities 
per failure, these average liabilities being also stated as an index number, with 1900 
as the base year. This second index number, however, requires to be adjusted 
because of the decrease in the purchasing power of the dollar, or, as Prof. Irving 
Fisher puts it, because of the diminishing dollar; this is done by dividing the unad- 
justed index number by the index number of wholesale prices, brought to a 1900 
base, and the result is called the adjusted index number of liabilities. The 
percentage of liabilities to assets is also given and finally the index number indicating 
the proportion of failures to the number of concerns in business and the adjusted 
index number indicating the size of the liabilities are averaged, and the result, which 
gives due significance to the size of the liabilities as well as to the number of con- 


cerns failing, is given as a barometer of business depression. This number reversed, | 


i.e., subtracted from 200, is finally given as a barometer of business confidence. 


The records of Bradstreet and Dun are not on precisely the same basis, but the 
general tendency of the two records is the same. 
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ASSIGNMENTS UNDER THE BANKRUPTCY ACT 885 


Assignments under the Bankruptcy Act.—Under the Bankruptcy Act of 
1919 (9-10 George V, c. 36), which went into force on July 1, 1920, certain docu- 
ments relative to all failures coming under the Act are forwarded to the Dominion 
Statistician. Statistics based upon these documents have been duly compiled in 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and are published in Table 102. In the con- 
sideration of these statistics it should be remembered that changes in the Act 
effective from Oct. 1, 1923, have affected the comparability of the figures. It 
may, however, be pointed out that 1925 shows a decided decrease in the number of 
failures and in defaulted liabilities. 


102.—Assignments (with liabilities) under the Bankruptcy Act, by Months, 1922-25, 


Assignments. Liabilities, 

|_—_—————————_____. a 

1922. 1923. 1924, 1925, 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925, 

No No. No. No. $ $ $ $ 

January........... 374 387 291 270 || 6,222,428 | 5,436,100 4,173,748 2, 863, 489 
February.......... 340 355 260 162 | 4,411,048 | 6,555,597 5, 882, 870 1,718,492 
Marchiicet.. se: fe: 340 368 223 198 || 7,859,371 7,683,070 | 4,276,435 3,946,270 
DRE er ie cot ce 245 324 180 162 || 3,943,305 | 6,555,335 4,447,283 2,761,991 
May aut raraake tact 309 291 179 160 / 3,542,111 | 3,187,773 4,332,042 3,375,485 
SUNG IL. Le 288 271 147 145 | 6,633,679 | 5,862,310 5,977,492 2,748,954 
JUL ycy hee 300 149 155 131 | 5,311,549 | 2,681,991 2,687,453 2,000,630 
AM ENEESS Crisics td cs 272 242 129 134 || 4,226,044 | 3,943, 801 2,949,328 2,600, 138 
September........ 332 320 153 151 || 3,389,214 | 5,667,376 2,706,939 2,318, 623 
October... .c.c.st 364 200 184 142 || 5,090, 805 2,273,543 | 3,398,531 2,685, 195 
November........ 410 259 219 163 || 4,292,644 | 3,044,717 2,987,904 | 2,834, 268 
December......... 351 242 199 177 || 6,770,021 8,725,914 | 3,285,370 2,300, 162 
Total 3,925 | 3,408 | 2,319 1,995 || 63,692,219 61,617,527 | 47,105,395 32,153, 697 


By provinces, the failures in 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924 and 1925 have been in 
order as follows, the figures for 1925 being provisional:—Prince Edward Island, 
11, 15, 16, 3, 4; Nova Scotia, 108, 121, 155, 69, 71; New Brunswick, 56, 131, 67, 
67, 67; Quebec, 928, 1,589, 1,181, 907, 758; Ontario, 650, 1,058, 970, 835, 720; 
Manitoba, 147, 284, 258, 100, 85; Saskatchewan, 177, 272, 280, 131, 77; Alberta, 
189, 299, 323, 150, 139; British Columbia, 98, 156, 158, 57, 74, 


X.—EDUCATION. 


fhroughout the Dominion of Canada public education is a matter of provin- 
cial concern. Before Confederation, the maritime colonies were separated from 
Ontario by French-speaking Quebec, and in each of these an educational system 
specially adapted to the local conditions had come into existence. When Confedera- 
tion was under consideration, the protection of existing vested rights was the pre- 
dominant consideration. As a result, section 93 of the British North America Act, 
which embodies the Canadian constitution in so far as that constitution is a written 
one, provides that in and for each province the Legislature may exclusively make 
laws in respect of education, except that “nothing in any such law shall prejudicially 
affect any right or privilege with respect to denominational schools which any class 
of persons have by law in the province at the union.” 

Inasmuch as the administration of public education is one of the chief functions 
of Provincial Governments, there is in each of the provinces, except Quebec, a 
Department of Education, administered either by a member of the Provincial 
Executive Council or by the Executive Council as a whole. In practice, however, 
the routine administration is in the hands of the permanent officials of the Depart- 
ment of Education, who are members of the permanent civil service. In Quebec, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, appointed by the Government, is ex 
officio President of the Council of Public Instruction; the link between the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the Government is the Provincial Secretary; there 
are also two Deputy Heads, called the French and English Secretaries of the Depart- 
ment. ‘ 

Since the Departments of Education are permanent authorities, controlled as 


to the details of administration by permanent officials, educational policy is relatively © 


permanent; further, the control of the Governments over education throughout 
the provinces is relatively stronger than in the United States. A capable Deputy 
Minister or Superintendent of Education impresses his personality and his views 
upon the whole system of his province, especially as in practice he controls the 
payment of Government grants, which constitute an important part of the revenues 
applied to educational purposes. (In 1924, out of a total expenditure on public 
general education in Canada amounting to $119,908,735, $15,723,971 came from the 
Provincial Governments.) 

The Department of Education in each province naturally has its headquarters 
at the capital of the province. Its local representatives are the school inspectors, 
who, in all provinces except Ontario, are appointed and paid by the Government; 
in Ontario high and separate school inspectors are appointed and paid by the Govern- 
ment, while public school inspectors, except in the unorganized districts, are ap- 


pointed by the county or city municipality from among the persons recognized by 


the Department of Education as qualified for such appointment, and after appolnt- 
ment receive a part of their salary from the municipality and a part from the province. 

Education in Quebec.—In Quebec there are two distinct systems of education 
in each of which the teaching of religion takes a prominent position—the Protestant 
and the Roman Catholic systems. In the former, which is under the control of the 
Protestant Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, with an English Secretary, 
the curriculum and the general system of education is similar to that in the other 
provinces, except that the highest grade is Grade XI, from which students are matric- 
ulated to McGill University and Bishop’s College, the two Protestant English- 


speaking universities of the province. 
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In the Roman Catholic schools, which are mainly French-speaking, as the 
Protestant schools are English-speaking, the administration is in the hands of the 
Catholic Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, with a French Secretary. 
General elementary training is given by means of a curriculum, extending over 
eight “‘years,”’ some of which require more than a year to complete, the work of the 
eighth “year” corresponding in a general way to the work of Grade X, as that work 
is generally understood. 

Recent Developments in Education.—In recent years there has been a 
tendency to lengthen the period of compulsory attendance and to enforce the law. 
This tendency has been most marked in Ontario, where in 1919 an Act was passed 
providing :—(1) that children 8 to 14 must attend full time and that children from 5 to 
8, once enrolled, must attend full time to the end of the school term for which they 
are enrolled; (2) that adolescents from 14 to 16 who have not attained university 
matriculation standing must attend full time; those exempted owing to circum- 
stances requiring them to go to work must attend part time during the ordinary 
working day for 400 hours a year in municipalities providing part-time courses, 
which all municipalities of 5,000 population and upwards must do from September, 
1922, smaller municipalities having an option in the matter. Further, those who 
have not attended full time up to 16 are required, after September, 1923, to attend 
320 hours a year of part-time courses up to age 18. In other words, an Ontario 
adolescent has the alternative of full-time attendance to 16 or full-time attendance 
to 14 plus part-time attendance to 18. The operation of this Act has greatly in- 
creased the attendance in Ontario secondary schools. 

Further, as a result of the keeping of children in school to a more advanced age, 
increasing attention has naturally been devoted to technical education of various 
kinds, especially as required by those students who are not adapted to higher intel- 
lectual work. The number taking technical training of some kind or other is rapidly 
increasing. Details are given in sub-section II of this section, dealing with “Voca- 
tional and Technical Education.” 

Statistics of General Education.—The statistical tables on education in 
Canada commence with a statistical summary (Table 1), which shows that in the 
academic year ended in 1924 there were 2,206,799 pupils in attendance at educational 
institutions in Canada, or 23.9 p.c. of the estimated 1924 population. Of the above, 
1,958,704 were enrolled in ordinary day schools under public control, the average daily 
attendance numbering 1,482,369. Those attending vocational schools—agricultural, 
commercial, industrial and other technical schools—numbered 87,870. There were 
18,322 students in private business ‘colleges, and 67,534 in other private schools 
under college grade. University students in regular courses numbered 21,635 and 
college students in regular courses, 6,873. Students in classical colleges numbered 
9,812. 

There were, in 1924, 62,004 teachers in schools under public control, 11,307 
males and 50,697 females. The total expenditure on schools under public control 
was $119,908,735, of which governments contributed $15,723,971, and local taxation 
most of the balance. 

The balance of this section of the Year Book is divided into four sub-sections 
dealing respectively with elementary and secondary education, vocational and tech- 
nical education, higher education and miscellaneous educational activities. More 
detailed statistics are published annually in the “Annual Survey of Education 
in Canada,” prepared in the Education Statistics Branch of the Bureau. Copies 
may be obtained from the Dominion Statistician. 
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1._Summary of Education in Canada, 
NUMBER OF PUPILS ATTENDING 


No. Type of Institution. P.E.L. N.S N.B 
NE ad ee SS 
1 |Ordinary Day Schools under Public Control..........+-++e++- 17,281 111,594 79,265 
2 \Agricultural, Commercial, Industrial and other Technical 
Schools, including all evening schools but not short courses 
in Universities and Colleges.........++.+seseeesretererce? ., 298 4,070 * 1,683 4 
3 |Schools for teacher-training.....-.-.+--ssereereeretererseserts 338 683 4 473 12 
4 \Indian Schools... 2.0 i 0. <- oteccocsse sc ceeccs cnncsveneresers2¢ 29 290 274 
5 |Schools for the blind and deaf..........+++-eseereecssreeetets 11* 216 71 18 
6 |Business Colleges (private)........sseeecere reeeteerecerr ress: - 478 534 
7 |Private Elementary and Secondary SCHOOLS esctemennaseietes 452 1,329 421 
8 |Preparatory courses at Universities and Colleges........-..++- 60 276 246 
9 |Short, special and correspondence courses at Universities and 
GCollezos ssc csecek cic ates se els sist eines ss «sis cesarean: 25 12 22 54 
10 |Classical colleges.......--ceeceeeceeeeeceeceeeeseeeserereeeces - - - 
11 |Affiliated, professional and technical colleges (regular courses). - 280 - 
12 |Universities (regular courses).....----++++srrserereceesesesees 125 1,381 486 
Grand total (excluding duplicates)...........------ 18,614 120,609 83,507 
Population of 1921........--..s2eeeeeeee eee resets 88,615 523,837 387,876 
Blementary grades 2........2..ssecec eee ee rete rere cece eeeess 16,140 101,003 76,380 
Secondary and higher grades %........-+-+eeseeseeees hele 2,267 16,272 5,875 


1 Including 485,081 in primary schools under control of commissioners and trustees and 5,339 in nursery 
schools, most of which are under control. 2 Including public, separate, continuation and high schools 
and -ollegiate ‘nstitutes, all day courses—figures of calendar year 1923 for the public and separate schools 
and of the school year 1923-24 for the other schools. 3 Including correspondence courses in techn cal schools 
727 , short and correspondence technical courses 30, short courses 1D agriculture 95, evening, technical and ‘ oal- 
mining schools 3,218. 4 Including 248 in day and 1,435 in evening technical schools. 5 Including 5,661 in 
night schools, 2,339 in dress-cutting and dressmaking <chools, and 3,331 in schools of arts and trades 
—figures of 1922-23. ° Including 9,184 in full-time day courses, 1,837 in part-time day courses, 1,798 in day 
special courses, and 36,452 in evening courses at industrial, technica] and art schools, 2,093 in night element- 
ary schools, 2,764 in night high schools, figures of 1923-24. 7 Including 1,199 in day and 2,051 in evening tech- 
nical schools. 8 Including 881 in day ‘and 825 in evening technical schools. ° Including 1,743 in day and 
2,532 in evening technical schools, and 285 in correspondence department. 10 Including 1,653 in day, 5,044 
in evening and 152 in correspondence vocational courses. 1 Including 384 in normal college, and 299 in 
summer teacher-training courses. Including 442 in normal school and 3 in vocational teacher-training 
courses. 1 Including normal schools, 2,452, model schools, 652, kindergarten primary courses, 225, and 


vocational teacher-training, 133, over and above extra-mural students not counted, but excluding the colleges _ 


of Education figures which are included with those of universities. 4 Including 739 in normal schools, 
and 25 in vocational teacher-training courses. 18 Including normal :chools 639, vocational teacher-train- 
ing 80, and departmental summer school for teachers, 344. 16 Not added in the totals as it is not certain 
whether or not they are included elsewhere. 17 The total includes 246 in Northwest Territories, and 121 
in Yukon. 18 In institutions at Halifax, N.S., but supported by the province. ¥ Including 666 blind, 1,051 


a a 2 


SUMMARY OF EDUCATION STATISTICS 


by Provinces, 1924, or Latest Year Reported. 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


= 755-9 9 eee or eee remem 
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Quebec. Ontario, Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. B.C. Total. No. 
490,420 1 667,922 2 144, 491 204, 154 147,373 96, 204 1,958, 704 1 
11,331 5 54,128 6 3,250 7 1,706 8 4,560 9 6, 849 10 87,870 | 2 
1,555 3, 462 18 764 14 1,621 968 31 1,053 15 10,917 3 
1,592 16 3,794 2,108 1,547 1,195 2,676 13,872 17) 4 
621 504 103 70 51 72 1,719 19) 5 
(4,102) 7,929 1, 685 44] 2,213 940 18,322 6 
52,325 20 6,573 663 2,619 2,061 1,091 67,534 7 
21 3,481 175 100 83 46 4,467 8 
1,943 23 5,949 1,558 466 286 22 475 10, 768 9 
9,812 24 - - - - = 9,812 10 
2,566 25 2,859 26 795 83 89 201 27 6,873 29) 11 
6,831 28 7,513 2,075 816 1,100 1,308 21,635 2] 12 
577,404 764,114 157, 667 213,623 159,979 110,915 2206, 799 30 
2,361,199 2,933,662 610,118 757,510 588, 454 524, 582 8,788, 483 
513,115 608, 430 133, 933 191,429 136,217 89, 264 1,865,911 
~ 58,007 111, 631 21,580 21,296 21,179 16,535 274, 642 


, 


independent of the control 
colleges and private schools. 


at the ‘ollege of agriculture, 121 in regular courses at the <chool for higher c 


Including 
these the total number in regular courses would be about 29,500. See section on Higher Edueation, page 


assumed to-be at least of :econdary rank, also preparatory and 
colleges. The regular courses are clearly of higher grade than secondary. 
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1.—Summary of Education in Canada, by Provinces, 
DISTRIBUTION AND ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS IN 


No Items. P.E.I. N.S N.B. 
17 |(Numiber ‘of Boys enrolled yeasty = ieelelelcieldeteetcisters eleletetereisis(-1- 8,747 55,494 37,793 ! 
Dali Number Of Girlslenrolled syne jerititer ceteuitcttetasctsteitsersters ane 8,534 56,100 39,065 1 
3 |Number of pupils in graded schools..............+seeeeeeeeeee 6, 299 4 72,714 40,377 
4 |Number of pupils in ungraded schools.............+.:00ss0ee08 10,982 38,880 38, 888 
5) Average daily attemdanCeracnicicicis els « rie1oleielelslele(e)eletelas elelete' cratererals 11,783 79,509 58,179 
6 |Average (median) number of days each pupil attended during 151 158 158 
7 fees number of days schools were open during year........ - 196 193 
8 |Percentage of total attendance in average attendance......... 68-2 71-6 73-4 


—_$_ ee —— ea ao 


TEACHERS, ACCOMMODATION AND EXPENDITURE 


No. Items. PEE Ds N.S. N.B. 
1 |Teachers in Schools under Public Control.............+--.+++- 614 3,279 2,395 
DAR INI’ Co ter Koto dBc 5 se 52 ROO ARO OID CDC OOCOND RS NO tS on BLOUgenaOGan 139 285 239 
3 feesale Ted CRETE a Sate rcraercigs oats Tale oe, 9 wines Medeievereveleieverere 475 2,994 2,156 
4°lNumberof schooldistrictsa-. «cies cides sts e sale cists ese sieie sks 472 1,760 1,391 

5: Number of school houses........00s000ecces secneereeresessose 472 1,876 - 
6 |Number of class-rooms in operation...........+.eeeeeeeee nsec 612 3,053 2,200 
7 |Number of ungraded one-room schools............ s.se+eeeeees 416 1,420 1,256 
8 |Average number of pupils to a class-room.............+.++000- 28 37 36 
9 |Total Expenditure on Education...............-seeseerececees $ 449,847 | 3,591,338 | 2,720,227 
10 |Total Expenditure on Education by Governments............. $ 279,898 638,593 403, 454 
11 |Total Expenditure on Education by Ratepayers, etc........... $ 169,949 | 2,952,745 | 2,316,773 

12 |Expenditure on Teachers’ Salaries...............esssesecreeess $ 348,882 16) 2,094,289 17 - 
13 |Average Annual Cost per pupil enrolled..................e+00+- $ 26-03 32-18 34-32 
14 |Average Annual Cost per pupil in daily attendance............. $ 38-18 45:17 46-76 


a 


1 Unspecified by sex in N.B. 2,407. 2 Including independent as well as other primary schools. The 
sex was not specified separately for independent and controlled schools. * Including elementary and 
secondary day schools; the latter include day vocational full time pupils. 4 Not including 338 in P. W.C. 
5 Primary schools under control and independent. § The financial items in Ontario include day and evening 
vocational schools. To the number of teachers should be added 459 in day vocational schools. These 
were not classified by sex. 7‘‘Districts.’? The number of municipalities was 1,764. 8 In existence. The 
number in operation was 1,851. ® In existence Dec. 31, 1924. 1° Approximately. 1! Estimate only. There 
were 5,516 rural school sections; 24 cities and 140 towns with public and 23 cities and 72 towns with 
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1924, or Latest Year Reported—concluded. 
ORDINARY DAY SCHOOLS UNDER PUBLIC CONTROL. 


37 oS gC Panis peepee ee 


Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. Sask, Alberta. BiG: Total. No, 
263, 669 2 342,093 3 = 103,110 73,827 48712" 933, 445 1 
273,737 2 335,013 3 = 100,993 73,546 47,492 934, 480 2 

- - - - 79,918 85,000 = 3 

- - - - 67,455 11,204 - 4 
422,159 482,068 3 103,775 139, 782 105, 852 79, 262 1,482,369 5 
- - 157 156 156 = = 6 

- - 191 197 186 = > 7 

78-6 71-23 71-8 68-5 71-8 82-4 73°6 8 


IN SCHOOLS UNDER PUBLIC CONTROL. 


ticki... ee ee 


Quebec. Ontario.6 Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. B.C. Total. No. 
18,207 17,196 3,980 7,395 5,727 3,211 62,004 1 
2,918 2,657 953 1,879 1,463 779 11,307 2 
15,294 14,539 3,027 5,516 4,264 2,432 50, 697 3 
7,504 7 6,326 1 2,109 8 4,656 3,339 9 758 10 28,315 4 
7,746 7,418 1,985 - 3,034 1,062 = 5 
14, 205 = 3,867 6, 126 4,742 3,034 54,300 6 
- 4,983 = ad 2,741 659 = 7 
38 = 37 33 81 32 - 8 
25,396,268 |48,034, 564 8,919,619 12/ 13,385,410 12 9,672,891 12/ 7,738,571 119,908,785 13} 9 


3,261,111 | 4,378,876 1,096,010 1,833, 736 1,117,023 2,715,270 4] 15,723,971 | 10 
22,135, 157 15/43, 655, 688 7,823,609 11,551, 674 8,555, 868 5,023,301 | 104,184,708 | 11 


- |22,483,377 4,849,712 7,166,972 5,411, 487 4,307, 688 = 12 
43-98 66-00 61-73 68-90 56-74 79-57 56-36 | 13 
56-09 92-80 85-95 102-57 79-01 96-59 76-60 | 14 


| coh schools; 160 village public and 19 village separate sch 
ls and coll insti i 


1,826, as above. 1 Exclusive of promissory notes. 13 From this should be deducted about $8,500,000 on 
00.040 was contributed by subsidized independent schools, 16 Including Government expenditure on 


ies of teachers of general schools and Prince of Wales College ($256,829) and total supplement by 
listricts ($87,053). 17 Exclusive of salaries of teachers of vocational schools and provincial colleges, 
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I.—ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


It is considered that the best general test of the efficiency of public general 
education in Canada is furnished by the statistics of Table 2, showing the 1924 
age-grade distribution of 1,364,040 pupils in 8 provinces. Many other tables 
of this form, analyzing age-grade distribution by provinces, by sex, and by rural 
and urban areas and graded or ungraded schools, may be consulted in the “Annual 
Survey of Education in Canada, 1924,” pp. 24-46. 
2.—State-Controlled and Private Schools in Canada: Distribution of 1,364,040 Pupils 


by Age and Grade, 1924. 
DS mn aan ee eee 


Elementary Grades. 


K. and 
EP. I TEE. Iv. Vv. VI. VII. | VIII. 
919 246 2 8 - - - - 
13,227 | 14,870 1 - - - - - 
8,729 | 86,002 198 10 - - - - 
2,493 | 85,350 6,707 | 1,378 86 3 - = 
671 | 42,556 34,557 | 11,900 2,266 176 14 3 
321 | 18,120 42,873 | 34,733 | 14,299 2,477 241 36 
39 | 8,233 29,084 | 39,099 | 33,638 | 13,671 | 3, 015 428 
17 3,782 15,472 | 26,582 | 36,395 28,280 | 12,361 3,566 
9] 2,285 8,498 | 16,245 | 28,187 | 31,364 | 24,606 13,758 
5 1,571 4,537 9,154 | 16,752 | 24,362 26,326 27,091 
3,555 |161,907 141,728 |139,091 |131,623 |100,333 66,563 | 44,882 
4 440 2,263 5,004 9,496 | 14,767 | 19,537 29,396 
2 188 980 1,953 3,993 6,612 | 10,133 20,084 
~ 58 182 589 1,115°| 2,080 3,378 8,335 
1 28 54 80 147 427 729 2,093 
7 714 3,479 | 7,626 | 14,751 | 23,886 33,777 | 59,908 
= 14 14 19 27 70 100 491 
2 12 15 22 19 38 45 166 
26,435 | 263,755 | 170,318 | 145,437 | 146,776 | 146,420 | 124,327 | 100,485 | 105,447 
Secondary Grades. Total. 
ee ee ee eee 
IX. x. XI. XII. |Elementary| Secondary!| Total. 
- - - - 1,176 ~ 1,176 
- - - ~ 28,196 - 28,196 
- - - - 100,911 - 100,911 
~ - - - 136, 487 - 136, 487 
- - - - 147,093 - 147,093 
- - - - 148,545 - 148,545 
27 3 - - 144,030 31 144,061 
371 6 2 - 134, 664 380 + 135,044 
2,697 223 4 - 129,316 2,925 132,241 
9,010 1,815 148 1 112,013 10,975 122,988 
12,105 2,047 154 1 952,148 14,311 966, 459 
15,950 6,517 1,302 43 82,012 23,814 105, 826 
15, 192 11,484 4,988 268 44,497 31,959 76, 456 
8,831 10,506 8, 644 1,052 15,817 29,080 44,897 
3,157 5,657 8,1il 2,043 3,580 19,029 22, 609 
43,130 34,164 23,045 3,406 145,906 103, 882 249, 788 
849 2,100 4,778 1,762 742 9,547 10, 289 
453 1,039 3,654 1,677 321 6,900 7,221 
56,537 39,330 31,631 6,846 1,229,400 134,640 1,364,04! 


1 Including 276 in ‘‘Special’’ grades not elsewhere included. 
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General elementary and secondary education throughout the Dominion, in so 
far as it is publicly controlled, is carried on, except in Quebec, in free schools sup- 
ported by general taxation. These schools may be divided into 12 grades, 
8 of which are normally considered to be elementary and 4 secondary, these 
12 grades each taking the average pupil one school year to complete, so that an 
average pupil, entering school at 6 years of age, would finish his secondary school 
course at 18. : 

An historical summary of the enrolment and average attendance in the element- 
ary schools of Canada from 1824 to 1924 is given by provinces in Table 3. The 
totals of pupils enrolled in all provinces in the years 1867, 1871, 1881, 1891 and 1901 
are approximations based in certain cases upon provincial statistics for the nearest 
available years. 


3.—Historical Summary of Enrolment and Average Attendance in Schools in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1824-1924. 


ooo ee 


Total Number Enrolled—1824-1924. 


Years 
P.E.I..| N.S; N.B. Que. | Ontario.4| Manitoba] Sask. | Alberta.| B.C. Canada. 
N81. = 1 a = Me x = = & = 
1824... ~ 5,514 7 - - - - - - - 
1829... -| 12,000 -| 18,410 - = = = S = 
1835... -| 15,292 -~| 37,000 = = = = = = 
1845... = -| 15,924 - = 2 = = - = 
1846... -| 33,960 — | 69,0002 2 = = = : - 
1850. . - - - -| 151,8912 - - - - - 
1852... 2 - - ~ 179, 857 - - = = = 
1861.. - 33,652} 27,982 - - - - - - - 
1864.. — | 85,4052) 30,632 - - - - - - - 
1866. . - | 50,574) 30,263 - - - - - 401 - 
1867.. - 65,869} 31,364 - 403, 339 - - - — 718,000 
1868. . - 68,612} 31,988] 205,530 - = - - = = 
1871. - 75,995} 33,9812 - - 817 - - - 803,000 
1872. - 73,638} 39,837 - 462, 630 - - - §142 - 
1873. - 74,297| 42,611] 216,992 - = - - 1,028 - 
1876... - 79,813) 64,689 = 499,078 2,734 - - 1,685 - 
1881...} 21,501] 78,828 65,631) 227,935 489, 404 4.9192 - <= 2,571 891,000 
1886...| 22,414) 85,714 68, 367 = 502, 840 15,926 2,553 4,471 - 
1891...| 22,330] 83,548 68,992) 265,513 - 23,871 5, 652 9,260 ~ 995,000 
1892...| 22,169} 85,077 68,909} 268,535 508, 507 23, 243 6,170 10,773 - 
1894,..| 22,221 98,701] 69,648) 274,915 506, 726 32, 680 10,721 12,613 - 
1895...| 22,250] 100,555 68,761) 286,180 509,213 35,371 11,972 13, 482 - 
1896...; 22,138 101,032! 68,297| 293,584 506,515 37, 987 12,796 14, 460 - 
1901...] 20,779 98,410) 66,689] 314,881 492,534 51, 888 - 23,615 1,083,000 
1903.../ 19,956 98,768} 65,951] 326, 183 487, 880 57,409 33,191 24,499 1,113, 837 
1904...| 19,031] 96,886 65,278} 329, 666 484, 351 58,574 41,033 25,787 1,120, 606 
1905...| 19,272 100,252! 66,897] 335,768 487, 635 63,287] 25,191 24,254| 27,354 1,149,909 
1906...| 18,986 100,332} 66,635] 341,808 492,544 64,123} 31,275 28,784} 28,522 1,173,009 
1907...| 19,036] 100,007 66,422) 347,614 493,791 67,144} 37,622 34,338] 30,039 1,196,013 
1908...| 18,012 100,105| 66,383) 352,944 501, 641 71,031] 47,086 39,653} 33,223 1, 230, 169 
* 1909...} 18,073 101,680} 67,735) 367,012 507,219 73,044) 55,116 46,048} 36,227 1,272, 204 
1910...] 17,932 102,035} 68,154! 374,547 510,700 76,247| 65,392 55,307} 39,670 1,310,117 
1911...) 17,397) 102,910 68,951) 389, 123 518, 605 80,848) 72,260 61,660) 49,451 1,356, 879 
1913... 17,555] 105,269) 69,663] 411,784 542,822 83,679) 101,463 79,909] 57,384 1,469, 752 
1914... 19,069} 106,351! 70,622) 435,895 561,927 93,954} 113,985 89,910} 61,957 1,552,976 
1915...| 18,402 107,768} 72,013} 448,087 569,030 100,963} 122,862 97,286] 64,264 1,601,035 
1916.../ 18,362 109,189} 73,007) 464,447 560, 340 103,796} 129,439 99,201) 64,570 1, 622,351 
17...) 18,190 109,032) 71,981! 463,390 561, 865 106,588} 142,617 107,727| 65,118 1, 646, 508 
18...) 17,861) 108,097] 71,782| 467,508} 564,655) 109,925] 151.3 6| 111.109 67,516] 1,669,776 
1919... 17,587] 106,982} 71,029] 486,201 584,724 114, 662} 164,219 121,567} 72,006 1,738,977 
1920... 17,354] 108,096] 72,988] 495,887 604, 923 123,452} 174,925 135,750} 79,243 1,812,618 
a2... 17,510} 109,483} 73,712] 512,651 632,123 129,015] 184,871] 124,3283) 85,950 1,869, 643 
1922... 18,323] 114,229} 77,774] 530,705 654, 893 136,876] 183,935 142,902} 91,919 1,951,556 
1923... 17,742] 114,458) 78,753) 537,406 667,922 142,369} 194, 313 148,045} 94,888 1,995,896 
1924... 17,281} 111,594! 79,265 = - 144,491) 204,154 147,373] 96,204 - 


EE SS ee eee 


,. .1 Common School System formed. 2 Free School System established, *Half year only. 4Not 
Meluding vocational schools. 
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3.—Historical Summary of Enrolment and Average Attendance in Schools in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1§24-1924— concluded. 


——————— | 


Average daily attendance—1871-1924. 


Years. PEI.) N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ontario. |Manitoba.| Sask. | Alberta. | B.C. | Canada. 
1ST - 43,612 - - -j - - - = = 
1873... -| 41,392 - - - - - - 575 - 
1876... - | 45,373 - - 217, 202 - - = 984 = 
1881... - | 43,461) 36,688 - 222,534 - - - 1,367 - 
1891...]} 12,898) 49,347 = - - 12, 443 ~ - 5; 135 = 
1892...) 12,986) 50,975 — | 205, 623 = 12,976 - - 6, 227 = 
1895...| 13,250) 54,007 — | 221168 - 19,516 - - 8,610 = 
1896...| 138,412) 54,016 - | 220,969 - 20, 247 - - 9,254 = 
1901...| 12,830) 53,643) 87,473) 232,255 275, 234 27,550 - - 15,335 669 , 000 
1903...| 12,112] 55,213) 38,032} 243,123 275,385 36,479 16,321 16, 627 704,000 
1904...| 11,722} 54,000} 37,567) 246,319 273,815 31,326 20,918 17,071 705,000 
1905...| 11,627) 56,342) 39,402) 255,420 281, 674 33,794| 13,493 13,375) 18,871 724,171 
1906...} 11,903) 59,165) 38,482) 263,111 285, 330 34,947) 15,770 14,782} 19,809 743,496 
1907...| 11,543] 57,173] 38,790] 266,510 284, 998 37,279| 19,841 17,310) 20,459 754, 060 
1908...| 11,647) 58,343) 40,202) 271,019 292,052 40,691} 26,081 18,923) 23,473 782, 584 
1909...| 11,543] 61,787) 42,501} 285,729 295, 352 41,405} 28,998 22,225) 25,662 815, 449 
1910...| 11,632] 65,630) 42,596] 293,035 299, 747 43,885} 34,517 29,611) 28,423 849,344 
1911...| 10,511) 61,250) 42,791} 301,678 305, 648 45,303} 38,278 82,556) 32,517 870, 801 
1913...) 11,003) 65,686) 44,375) 324,447 330, 474 48,163) 56,005 45,888} 43,072 969,380 
1914...] 11,170) 66,599) 44,534] 344, 657 346,509 58,778| 65,009 54,582} 49,090 1,041, 108 
1915...} 11,694] 70,361) 47,889) 360,897 365,959 68,250) 72,113 61,112] 52,494 1,111,075 
1916...} 11,347) 69,227) 48,069] 373,364 355, 364 66,561| 71,522 60,271} 50,880 1,140, 793 
1917...| 11,319} 70,118) 46,860) 367,468 369, 081 69,209] 88,758 65,374| 52,577 1,141,065 
1918...} 11,334) 67,923) 46,515) 369,057 328, 197 69,968) 91,010 68,489] 54,748 1,107, 467 
1919...| 10,908) 65,906) 45,797} 365,803 388, 768 72,072} 98,791 74,776) 56,692 1,179,513 
1920...| 10,991) 66,442) 46,950] 372,377 396, 141 88,563} 101,355 82,417; 59,791 1, 237, 146 
1921...| 11,446) 78,238) 49,655} 397,172 446,396 86,137} 113,412 89,401} 68,597 1,335, 454 
1922...} 12,338} 79,410) 51,590} 421,604) 470,073 95,433} 119,041 100,515) 75,528 1,425, 532 
1923...| 11,763] 838.472) 53,611) 422,159 474, 859 98,787) 130,499 105,364) 77,752 1,458, 266 
1924. 11,783! 79,509! 58,179 = = 103,775) 139,782 105,862! 79,262 = 


Secondary Education.—In the past quarter of a century the number of pupils , 


of both sexes doing work of secondary grade has shown a very great absolute increase, 
as well as a large increase relatively to the number in elementary grades. The avail- 
able statistics are given by years in Table 4, showing that in 2ach of the provinces 
and in every year the number of girls in the secondary grades has exceeded the num- 
ber of boys. The drop in the Ontario figures between 1915 and 1917 is due in part 
to the change in the statistical year from the calendar year to the natural school year 
from September to June. 


4.—Publicly Controlled Schools in Canada: Comparative Number of Boys and Girls 
doing work of Secondary Grade in Six Provinces, 1901-1924.! 


N.S. Ontario2, Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. B.C. 
G. iby. G. Be G. B. ‘Ge B. G. B. G. 
— |10, 869] it, 654 - - - - - - 215 369 
— |11, 629/12, 848 - - = - - - 313 471 
— |11,988]13, 734 - - - = - - 316 540 
4,499|12,718|14,991 - - - - - - 381 600 
4, 554/13, 035/15, 626 - - - - - - 433 657 
4, 864/13, 336) 16, 056 - - - - - - 412 763 
4, 854/13, 799}16, 532 - - - - - - 432 823 
4, 928/14, 731/17, 181 - - 335 399 - - 613! 857 
5, 048|15, 776/17, 325 - - 504 643 - - 812 997 
5, 476/15, 196)17, 416 - - 623 805 - - 919] 1,122 
5, 463)17,073|20, 907 - - 766 927 - - 940| 1,048 
5, 536/17, 345/21, 022 - - 885| 1,129 - - 973) 1,178 
5, 461)17, 718)21, 572 - - | 1,028] 1,326 - ~— | 1,232! 1,448 
5, 687|19, 475/23, 060 - - | 1,804] 1,622 - - | 1,414) 1,598 
6, 041/20, 508/24, 718 - — | 1,545] 2,038 - — | 1,844} 2,068 
6, 260 - = - - | 1,566] 2,283 - — | 2,260) 2,510 
6, 037/14, 31819, 597 - — | 1,445) 2,441 - - | 2,074| 2,767 
6, 115/14, 342/19,859] 9 — — | 1,523} 2,561] = - - | 2,151) 2,999 
6, 114)15, 095/20, 643 - - | 1,910) 2,841 - - | 2,392) 3,414 
6, 178|16, 682/21, 480 - - | 2,492) 3,425 ~- - | 3,826] 3,810 
6, 280|17,525|22,426| 3,524) 5,091} 2,494) 3,423] 3,088) 4,421 3,093) 4,166 
6, 937)21, 408|25, 502 - — | 2,423] 3,204] 4,707) 6,055) 3,788 4,846 
7, 373|24, 708|28, 700| 5,367| 7,242| 5,519} 8,028] 5,286] 6,976 4,046] 5,174 
7,217 26, 417131, 183 - — ' 6,604! 9,410’ 5,877] 7,569 4,380 5,509 


11924—P.H..I1., ine. P.W.C., 719-1,113; N.B., approx. 1,363—2,074. 
_ 2 Ineludes the pupils of continuation schools, high schools and collegiate institutes only. In 1923-24 
inallsecondary grades reported there were 35,313 boys and 43,111 girls. These included day vocational. 
public and separate schools. The figures in the table are confined to continuation, high schools an 
collegiate institutes for comparative purposes. 
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Subjects of Instruction in Secondary Grades.—The subjects taken in the 
elementary grades of the publicly controlled schools are settled by the curriculum, 
but in the secondary grades ther2 are usually options appealing to different types of 
pupils, wishing to follow different callings. Statistics available from six provinces 
of the subjects taken by pupils in secondary grades in 1924 are presented in Table 5, 
showing among other things the small number of pupils taking Greek and German 
in our secondary schools. Spanish has recently been made a secondary school 
subject'in Ontario. Tables on pp. 52-56 of the “Annual Survey of Education, 1924” 
show in detail the changeg in the subjects chosen by secondary grade pupils in the 
different provinces in recent years. 


5.—Publicly Controlled Schools: Number of Pupils taking Certain Secondary Grade 
Subjects in Six Provinces, 1924, 


Nore.—The numbers taking the listed subjects include all pupils of secondary grade in N.S.; 
secondary pupils enrolled during the second term in N.B.; pupils in secondary schools only (not 
including secondary pupils in other than secondary schools) in Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia. The totals show the total enrolment in the schools presented. 


oa 


New zs 
: Nova : . Saskat- British 
Subjects. Beotia: rene Ontario. Beate. Alberta. Colantia! Total. 

i en Ee Sere ee 
a a 11,024 8,204 64,849 6,532 7,124 9,833 102,566 
BOLTED dock 5,547 3,141 21,4181 6,3942 5, 9813 3,678 91,159 
preky eet See aes 5,514 3,141 26,134 2,199 2,145 635 39,768 
Arithmetic. and Mensuration. 8, 747 2,394 24,079 5,320 1,780 7,881 50,201 
LES BS Dis eee 11,041 3,078 30,703 6,139 6,876 8,934 66,771 
Geometry............... Aes 5,806 2,903 28,934 6,106 6, 818 8,778 59,345 
Trigonometry..... iene 348 44 2,657 686 561 176 4,452 
TSI Rae sea 7,971 2,955 48,947 4,506 2,973 7,498 74,850 
Peace fe ie A See - - 214 - - - 214 
LUE Beate omereaencie preteens 390 - 1,702 111 59 ys 2,287 
EDUNOS A RSE, Lae aah 4,771 2,326 42,797 3,481 2,317 5,377 61,069 
“AZ ee ee eens antes 86 2 320 10 - 11 469 
LOSS CA ee ee - ~ 11,258 217 - - 11,475 
ECON Oe tte ae eg | 2,368 2,955 14,977 520 - 342 21,162 
REG yess cielocacer vtescarcie., 1,875 1,092 13,286 2,334 1,828 3,757 24,173 
pL Te AS, So al Midi 5, 304 1,235 15, 480 2,142 2,140 2,275 28,576 
Bookkeeping. Marga eds 3 4.< Owve - 1,453 7,835 | 462 412 974 11,136 
Stenography................. - - 6,387 485 541 846 8, 259 
POWIIUANG «55 sed oc sees ts ~ - 5, 228 445 544 847 7,064 
usiness Law, etc............ - - ~ - 174 439 613 
det tes Se SE SPR Se 4,378 857 17,446 1, 632 2,041 3,797 30,151 
Physical Culture............. ~ = 64,018 4,922 2,825 - 71, 765 
PPRMON NT ray ey je yewcie vse, 568 - 2,459 1, 662 1,337 397 6,423 
anual Training.............. - - 6,079 674 ~ 1, 7484 8,501 
Household Science.........._ - - 4,270 1,030 67 1,767 7,134 
ementary Science.......... - - ~ 3,499 4,638 - 8,137 
LE SS SERS Seer - - = 1,421 261 = 1,682 
Putlttary. Drill..........+..... 1,167 - - 1,389 1, 684 - 4,240 
MEMDLORY., toc... ~ 1,219 - 4,856 - - 6,075 
Practical Mathematics... ||| 1,748 - ~ - ~ - 1,748 
Total Pupils....... 11,632 3,204 | 66,7845, 6,744 7,878 9,889 | 106,131 


1 Can. History. 


: 2 British History only. ? : 2 . ae 
eg ending only Ancient History given in all grades but X and Canadian History and civicsin 
eX, 


‘ 4 Includes only woodwork. F P : , : 
: * Including Continuation, High Schools, Collegiate Institutes and Day Vocational full-time pupils. 


Teaching Staff.—As shown in Table 1, the teaching staff of Canadian schools 
_eonsist.d in 1924 of 62,004, 11,307 males and 50,697 females. Tables on pp. 77-83 
of the “Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1924” deal in detail with the classi- 
fication of these teachers, the rates of salary paid and their teaching experience. 
‘Table 6 summarizes statistics regarding rates of salary, as far as available. 
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6.—Average Annual Salaries of School Teachers, by Provinces, 1923-24, or latest year 


reported. 
Leen ———————————— 
Province and Class of Province and Class of 
Cartihcaia, Male. |Female. Cartibcnte: Male. |Female. 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island, 1924— Saskatchewan, 19242— 
First Classcscccsck eee eee ee 826 663 Rural Schools— ; 
Second classsscien sities oe + ates ee 543 494 Wirshiclasdects +c scichoe ens oe 1,238 | 1,185 
"Phird Classo.eeecs emtadeetaives 464 398 Second class. 2. si0.csicss.10. este 1,199 | 1,107 
Nova Scotia, 1924— Mbinduelass Ka Meese sles 1,092 | 1,026 
Glass ‘A. .nccmye nee aie 1,328 891 Alliclasses: <cusepigeesonise cies 1,153)" 1,076 
Class Biro iaaet s tacetiere aarrs 1,032 733 
Classi@h ice. vata seat beet 737 629 Cities, towns. and villages— 
Classi) ee rece cee ates 601 499 Hirst class... 07 a 1,774 | 1,304 
(A CaAdemMicssae cs oe tees racials 1,763 | 1,222 Second class ae 1,493 | 1,183 
New Brunswick, 1924— Thirdisclassizciiside. etna 1, 241 1,046 
Biirst Classe ora wieraroeloterettoin etches 1, 255 984 liclasses. sic meone« «'scps cee 1,655 | 1,203 
Second class............eeeee- 762 707 
Third: Class seer. steps ieee tsi 541 555 ||Alberta, 1924— 
Superior schools............-.- 1,354 PITSUiClABS > laces aisha. s «Rosse 1,665 | 1,230 
Grammar schools...........-- 2,126 SOCONG. CLASS vette otis.» ocd nioteleitis 1,190 |} 1,115 
Quebec, 19231— Third class’, .cisesamiesieeatecie 1,078 | 1,015 
Protestant schools............ 2,385 | 1,044 Permisorie. <ceneneine meses ete . 997 977 
Roman Catholic schools...... 1,292 327 Specialistiveeccaweecees crestor 2,355 | 1,967 
Ontario, 1923— Penhditiesk. ts abbr’ soto tee 1,344 | 1,020 
Public Schools— 
Wirst. CASS scum) .(sliclseee seh 2,311 | 1,287 ||British Columbia, 1924— 
Secondiclass iu... Sct. - = 1,452 | 1,147 ne HIS Choolsau.sshies-c-eaerns 2,351 
Third class and district cer- Cities note ee cc aes 1,467 
PifiGate! aes cen wets ent 897 847 Rural Municipalities........... 1, 283 
Public and Separate, all classes 1,598 | 1,064 Rural and Assisted........... 1,092 
High Schools and Collegiate JANI Schools {eesrew2- sees 1,411 
Institutes, 1924— 
Principals hiss... cc ease o el 2,946 
ASSISTANTS tee ee rccsls vonterteerte 2,571 | 2,031 
Continuation Schools, 1924— 
Principalscecss,. wae totes ase 1,797 
ASSIS tants, vee cctostag e<uemisier 1,498 f 1,425 


1 In the figures for Quebec lay teachers only are included. In Saskatchewan only elementary school 
teachers are included. 3 Teachers with certificates from other provinces. 

Teachers in Training.—Detailed information regarding male and female 
teachers in training in 1923-24 is given in Table 119 of the “Annual Survey of Educa- 
tion in Canada, 1924.” A summary of the number of teachers in training in each 
year from 1902 to 1924 is furnished by provinces in Table 7. 


7.—Publicly Controlled Schools in Canada: Number of Teachers in Training in 
Normal Schools and Colleges, by Provinces, 1902-1924.1 


Years. PEI. | N.S.| N.B,} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.] Alta. | B.C. Total. 


182| 269) 420) 1,922) 320 - = 
145| 224! 460) 1,861) 319 = = 

191] 288} 392) 1,592} 390 = = 

148} 285) 416) 1,685) 491 = = 

154] 307) 423) 2,286) 476) 188) 102 
161; 334) 526] 1,788) 410) 229) 140 
215| 343) 715) 1,410) 448) 411) 182 
260| 358} 787] 1,510} 503} 447; 218 
268} 370) 840) 1,474) 628] 241) 248 
293} 376) 836) 1,513 = 580) 278 
302} 358] 1,088] 1,436} 529] 648) 292 
318] 357] 1,270] 1,563} 581) 886) 364 
355| 351| 1,312) 1,425} 672) 1,222) 601 
388| 372] 1,357] 1,819] 737| 911) 438 
263} 372) 1,361] 1,438} 599) 1,081) 358 
260| 287) 1,389] 1,676] 513} 621} 488 
255| 263] 1,223] 1,659} 554] 2,058} 598 
228] 263] 1,502] 1,959] 593} 723) 694 
241] 216] 1,376) 2,221] 642| 899) 892 
356] 358) 1,389] 2,684| 790} 1,462) 760 
353) 451] 1,555] 3,131] 637| 1,571) 1,033 
3831 442] 1,623! 38,3921 695! 1,621! 616 


1¥or the sake of comparison between years there are certain omissions in this table. For full figures 
for 1924, see Table 119 in the ‘‘Annual Survey of Education, 1924.’’ 3 
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Receipts and Expenditure.—The total receipts and expenditure of the publicly 
controlled schools of the different provinces are published for various years since 


1901 as Table 8. 


8.—Receipts and Expenditure for Public Educati 
1906, 1911, 1916, 


on in Canada, 
1921-1924.1 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND—(RECEIPTS.) 


by Provinces, 1901, 


<= aA es ea aca cca 


Govern- | Local Govern- Local 
Years. ment Assess- Total. Years. ment Assess- 
Grant. ment. Grant ment, 
Je eee y 
: $ $ $ $ $ 
DUO tee oF cow eet? 128, 288 36, 647 TG45935 |11\19215 © ie oe. 244, 347 152,431 
1906(9 mos.)....... 91,946 34,763 DZ6RCOQ NI AQS2ALe, Shame i 271,103 157,766 
PPLE heres o , 126, 438 54,738 LSE NL 76: || MtO2800 8 2 2 en eink, 296, 836 202,714 
uLG geese. yf eee 173, 962 70,610 ZEAE OTH WOOD We See eG 279, 898 169,949 
NOVA SCOTIA.—(RECEIPTS.) 
Years. Govern- | Municipal Local 
ment Grant.| Funds. |Assessment. 
ee eee eee feats tea imma NE 
$ $ $ 
LDC RG SG ti IEEE CRIA ROR re ee eee ee 254,778 119,876 470,108 
LLU tO toc car ene sae area Rs aa a aa 270,925 147,089 655, 705 
SE ont OSC OL NOt Rent ae te ne ak aa 378, 726 146, 823 804,125 
Ne EE or god Arak Ota phn. ec ieee te 414, 738 168,114 1,037,302 
BU U Rc oa to eee D (o: Motha. sich LeeLee. 576,591 495, 242 2,370,712 
REPS Gi E8 Seo Cae eae ear a nv 21 See 616,389 502,804 2,527,377 
PS cor oe ae cia DE IGee RISE SEO EE Ea ee ea 649, 363 525,114 2,313,460 
pee eR ce ere res eae tek aeons GRR ce AS 638, 593 523,913 2,428, 832 


Totil. 


$ 
396,778 
428, 869 
499,550 
449,847 


Total, 


$ 


844,762 
1,073,720 
1,329, 674 
1,620,154 
3,442,546 
3,646,570 
3,487,937 
3,591,338 


Sa wear ae ag ee ee Oe SME WR PO)” 


NEW BRUNSWICK.—(RECEIPTS.) 


1 For other years, see 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-153. 


5854—57 


Years. Govern- | Municipal Local Total. 
ment Grant.| Funds. |Assessment. 
OR ee ety eet be 
$ $ $ $ 
LLP 9 OnE track ar hse Ae ae 163, 225 90,492 346, 623 600, 340 
TU Oneo 7a aA AA Sn Oe. 5 2 7 2 aan a ae 160,957 91,718 - - 
J Ld SO Ae eh ahs Sra ta ir ee ann 196,082 90,193 593,073 879, 348 
cerca tamer ee ee PROS. i kk) me Sa Sy 206,486 96,141 844, 256 1,146,883 
Me AS Na ai 852, 693 146,003 1,779,926 2,278, 622 
Ta RIE As A AMC eo TS 381,075 195,948 | 2,080,023 2,657, 046 
NUE ote Ge) Lo RO ens aN ON 386, 883 204,103 | 2,083,391 2,674,377 
ELSES SSA eA oy nae an Ce re 403,454 213,836 | 2,102,937 2,720,227 
Ee ae 
. a 
QUEBEC.—(RECEIPTS.) 
Local Local 
Govern- | Assess- Govern- | Assess- 
Years. ment ment Total. Years. ment ment Total, 
Grant. /and other Grant. {and other 
id sources. sources, 
Lee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
BE 453,950} 2,999,804] 3,453, 754|] 1921............... 2,351, 471/19, 771, 508/22, 122,979 
1906. 536,150) 3,802,402] 4,338,552|| 1922............... 2, 604, 409|21, 367, 788/23, 972, 197 
BU Seles} ise « on 1,065,429) 5,729,104] 6,794,533/| 1923............... 3,261, 111]22, 135, 157/25, 396, 268 
EER RR mre nn 1, 882, 838/10, 533, 769|12, 416, 607 
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8.—Receipts and Expendit 


1966, 1911, 1916, 1921-1924'—con. 


ONTARIO.—(RECEIPTS.) 


Years. 


Elementary Schools. 


A ates a ae Bs Oe SE ee 


Total for 


Clergy Re- 
Govern- Local Secondary 
ment Assess- sere Total. Schools. 
Grant. ment. Womreeben 
$ $ $ $ $ 
877,308 8,784,070 1,468, 678 5,630,056 784, 626 
509,795 5,529,496 1,883,394 7,922,685 1,209,782 
892,377 7,826,083 3,778,183 | 12,496, 643 2,180,026 
831,988 | 11,010,356 |’ 4,327,738 | 16,080,082 3,380, 927 
2,454,018 | 21,195,263 11,461,271 | 35,110,552 8,745,050 
2,976,712 | 22,842,180 12,805,773 | 38,624, 665 11,608,199 
3,266,584 | 23,855,879 16,460,831 | 48,583,294 13,856, 252 


ONTARIO—(EXPENDITURE). 


ure for Public Education in Canada, by Provinces, 1901, 


6,414, 682 

9, 132,467 
14, 676, 669 
19,461,009 
43, 855, 602 
50, 232, 864 
57,439,546 


ee 


Years. 


Norz.—For a summary of the principal item 
Book of 1915, page 128. Owing to change of year, 


Elementary Schools. Te 
or 
Sites Rent, Total Second- 
and Maps, repairs, for ary and 
Teachers’| building japparatus,| fuel, Elemen- | Technical 
Salaries. | school- prizes, |andother| tary schools. 
houses. etc. expenses. | schools. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
3,055, 321 531,072 81,685) 1,052,232) 4,720,310 
3,880, 548 854, 452 108,547| 1,559,659) 6,403,206 
5,610,213] 2,164,459 139,229] 1,990,383 9,904, 284 
7,929,490) 2,232,110 192,212] 2,998,093]13, 351,905 
15,473,049] 5,605,341 418,370] 8,218,033 29,714, 793 
16, 690, 982| 6,284,139 480,483} 8,465, 280|31, 920, 884 
17,534,704) 7,497,509 504, 670/10, 321, 472/35, 858, 855 


MANITOBA.—(RECEIPTS). 


\ 


Years. 


1For other years, see 1921 


s of receipts and expenditure from 1901 to 1906, see Year 
no figures were published for 1912. 


Balance 

Legis- Muni- Prom- from 

lative cipal Deben- issory | Sundries. pre- 

grant. taxes. tures. notes. vious 
years. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
242,383] 1,228,336] 315,271 802,574 141,452) 115,677 
325,410] 1,847,380) 1,318,068) 1,275,239 76,172| 399,539 
503,774| 8,296,667} 344,673] 2,080,204 239,176} ~ 609,982 
822,186] 6,922,864) 2,250,073) 2,773,212 280,644| 457,312 
1,058, 292] 7,991,517] 1,832,134/ 2,613,709 242,840) 563,183 
1,011,048] 8,173,986] 314,519 3,135,722) 308,438) 894,229 
1,096,010] 7,468,737| 812,787] 1,786, 188 220,704) 752,990 


Year Book, pp. 148-153. 


Grand 
Total. 


$ 


728,132] 5,448, 442 
1,029, 294| 7,432,500 
2,200, 138)12, 104, 422 
2,794, 402/16, 146,307 
7,024, 771|36, 739,564 
9,495, 920/41, 416, 804 

12,176, 209/48, 034, 564 


@ 


Total. 


$ 


2,840,693 
5,241,808 
7,074,476 | 
13, 506, 292 
14,301,675 
18,837,943 — 
12, 137,016 
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_ §.—Receipts and Expenditure for Public Education in Canada, by Provinces, 1901, 
1906, 1911, 1916, 1921-19241 con. 


MANITOBA.—(EXPENDI TURE). 


a 


Teachers’ | Buildings Repairs Salary 

Years. Raluvies. Changs Fuel. and of 
caretaking. | Sec.-Treas. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
1,009, 224 460, 260 79,963 126, 216 23,420 
1,452, 630 1,199, 288 109, 299 167, 734 29, 218 
2,195, 226 823, 266 165, 697 358, 315 41,530 
4,335,529 2,081,176 393,160 ‘741, 058 91,412 
5,016,903 1,947,527 512,016 746, 642 140,414 
5,081,809 1, 276, 288 433, 882 659, 134 146,797 
4,849,712 726,585 410, 680 624, 455 131,929 

Principal Interest Promissory Other 
Years fo) on : Total. 
Debentures.| Debentures. ieatea! expenditure. 
ee ee ee ee 

$ $ $ $ $ 
DOU oo i er. eee ee ee ee 81,795 80, 392 667, 791 200, 856 2,729,917 
HD Lhe et Sen ete Mn eM: ag 131,975 144,735 1,590,565 199, 446 5,024,890 
aca og ea ols Cee a ged Sea -194, 257 409,193 2,132,286 338, 459 6, 658, 229 
Bed operas ecatsiclad seraae tee ac eee 420,323 496,565 3,049,437 1,470,545] 13,079,205 
ALPE, pe a bana oe A EO eg 485,365 610,418 2, 666, 484 1,439,055} 13,564,824 
28 2S EO Cae ee OR OO Tg 596, 878 625, 196 2,789,178 1,390,092} 12,999, 254 
SUPT Rese Ee orcs da aE A bel 378,176 678,079 2,364,476 1,120,003} 11,284,095 


SASKATCHEWAN.—(RECE IETS Ie 


. 


Elementary Schools. Secondary 
Schools. 
Years. a Grand 
Govern- |] Local | Proceeds Othe Govern- Total. 
ment Assess- of De- See me Total.2 ment Total.2 
Grant. ment. | bentures.| S°Urces. Grant. 
$ $ $ - §$ $ $ $ $ 

BOO Br: te covers arctan 174, 218 602, 624 360, 206 328,313) 1,465,361 - - | 1,465,361 
LE ie ini 555,438] 1,519,528 659,270} 1,295,556] 4,029,792 - - | 4,029,792 
a 969,709) 4,694, 242 649,300) 2,999,443] 9,312,694 77,158 593,144! 9,905,838 
a i 1,346,459} 9,619,615 1,475,882] 2,546, 736/14, 988, 692 145,151 519, 898]15, 508,590 
DR es Sareea uc 1,779, 228)10, 090, 401 631,219| 2,026,838 14, 527, 686 191, 912 601, 130/15, 128, 816 
ers act a 1, 620,803/10, 101,291 810,858) 1,922, 923|14, 455,875 2138, 233 639, 704/15, 095,579 


SASKATCHEWAN.—(EXPE NDITURE). 


2 le 


Elementary Schools. 


Secondary 
Schools, 


Paid on Grand 
: = School | Care- 

Years »| Offi- | Paidon | Notes Scho : otal Total. 

Teachers cials’ | Deben- | (renewals buildings |taking Expendi-| Teach- 
d Salaries. Salaries.| tures and and and. ture.2 ers’ Total.2 
: interest). | TPaIrs. fuel. Salaries. 
i $ $ $ S $ $ § $ $ § 
1906 471,736} 29,076 113,958 303,739 839,933)/47,251| 1,448,915 ~ — | 1,448,915 
(1911 | 1,298,925 84, 603 369,951| 1,071,783 619, 601|172,993|} 3,990,036 - — | 3,990,036 
(1916 | 2,956, 666 ~ - — | 1,105,765 — | 9,211,390 175,098} 580, 628 9,792,018 
1921 | 6,890,376 - 864,304) 2,169,914] 1,702,327 — |15,074, 266 882,824] 531,534|15, 605, 800 
| 22 | 6,812, 680 — | 1,379,574| 2,026,119 ~ — |14, 211,999 410,487] 707,804 14,919,803 
1923 | 6,737,772 - | 1,518,266] 1,767,226 - — {14,346,271 429,200} 806,365 15, 152, 636 


_ 1¥or other years, see 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-153. 2 The secondary school receipts and expenditure 
were included in those of the elementary schools until 1912. 
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8.—Receipts and Expenditure for Pub 
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ALBERTA.—(RECEIPTS). 


lic Education in Canada, by Provinces, 1901, 
1921-1924 concluded. 


Govern- Local Proceeds | Borrowed Other 
Years. ment Assess- of Deben- by sources. Total. 
Grant. ment. tures. Note. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOO Gites ais takers siete ereiavie renee 142,836 416,344 297,158 292,786 140,797 1,289,921 
iB ea Serie cotta cacnriced ops 432,877 1,575,412 1,481,173 1,461, 208 120,363} 5,071,083 
1916S: ces ee eee orien 553,141] 3,749,007 155,883] 1,105,538) 1,203,814) 6,767,383 
ODD cine tier ctocrsiveataetts «tars 1,146,722} 7,432,936 814,008] 2,321,144 323,242) 12,038,052 
SUPP IE «eatin demas one AG aa 1,241,578) 7,475,582 1,262,120) 2,232,254 216,998) 12,477,123 
LOVE te Beato aati Odeo oand 2 Ie 1,117,023} 8,282,650 449,376 1,928,153 260,192) 12,037,394 
ALBERTA.—(EXPENDITURE). 
; id 
van, [Bre gmat] Ban | ce tis] ge | ah 
tures. | and repairs. diture. diture. 
interest). 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
NOOO eet ccaieieets ediacte aie naire 386, 108 23,796 94,947| 298,984) 274,525 180,747] 1,259,107 
IO Ke sicdnnbd ce. dadddiasacaade 1,144,584 87,409} 408,442) 1,309,134) 1,223,142 853,062) 5,025,773 
SRG ooneene aoa anoeopr apdaeeD 2,421,404] 280,931 956,563| 1,266,884} 325,297} 920,585) 6, 121,614 
LODE, oe cratericislatsloistelsie Gla lsisioieiem 5,213,011} 298,003} 1,141,660] 2,218,782 1,120,851} 2,142, 181|12, 134, 488 
19D Dect baccars tise aes vsieilaretetere 5,428,826] 283,873] 1,183,983] 2,457,356 999,787) 2,004, 543/12, 358,371 
IVE A snatanaggodoUaaeoedoEne 5,411,487] 281,680] 1,213,110] 2,190,676 830, 895| 1,935, 719|11, 863, 567 
oer enter ee et ee ee SS 
BRITISH COLUMBIA.—_(EXPENDITURE). 
Cities, Cities, 
Provincial aC Provincial eM pola pls Sti 
Years. Govern- | Rural and Total. Years. Govern- | Rural and | Total. 
ment. Assisted ment. Assisted 
Schools. Schools. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
IQOL Si emetesre 350, 532 182,160 532,602 || 1921......... 2,931,5722) 4,238,458 | 7,170,030? 
TOG He crass 444, 543 244, 198 688, 741 |) 1922......... - 3,141,7382| 4,691,840 | 7,833,578? 
WOR gncnodoe 1,001,808 1,639,714 | 2,641,522 3,176,6862| 4,453,323 7,630,0092 
1916. 1,591,322 1,625,028 | 3,216,350 || 1924......... 3,173,3952| 5,023,801 | 8,196,696? 


1 For other years,see 1921 Year Book, p 
follows:—1921, $426,250; 1922, $445,000; 19238, $ 


p. 148-153. 2 Including grants to provincial University as 
446,250; and 1924, $458,125. : 
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II.—VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


As late as the 70’s and 80's of the last century, little vocational education 
was given in the schools; private business colleges were established in the cities 
about this time. 


Among the first vocational courses to be introduced into schools were commer- 
cial courses, which were introduced into the high school curricula of Ontario and 
- Manitoba in 1899, of British Columbia in 1905, and of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
about the same time. The classical colleges of Quebec were also among the first 
to provide a commercial course for those of their pupils who did not desire to enter 
the professions, and a school for commercial studies was founded in 1907 at 
Montreal. 


Agriculture was first taught in special colleges, the Ontario Agricultural College 
at Guelph, a government institution, being founded in 1874, the Nova Scotia Agri- 
cultural College in 1888, the Manitoba Agricultural College in 1903, Macdonald 
College at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que., in 1907. The agricultural college at Ste. 
Anne de la Pocatiére, Quebec, the first in Canada and the second on the continent, 
had been founded in 1859, while the Oka Agricultural Institute was established in 
1890. The Ontario Veterinary College, founded in Toronto as a private venture 
in 1862, was one of the first on the continent, and for many years drew its students 
“very largely from the United States. In 1908 it was taken over by the Ontario 
Government, and has recently been transferred to Guelph. 


Training in handicrafts was introduced into the schools in the form of manual! 
training for boys and domestic science for girls. The former was originally intended 
merely as a training in the use of tools, partly as a recreation and partly as a means 
whereby the boy could get some idea of his capacity as a mechanic. A form of 
this manual training was introduced into Ontario schools in 1883 and into the 
schools of Nova Scotia in 1891; in the latter province it was made compulsory for 
teachers in training in 1893. In the Prairie Provinces, manual training was intro- 
duced in the first decade of the present century. 


The second decade of the century has, however, seen the most rapid develop- 
ment in technical and vocational education. Following upon the publication of 
Dr. Seath’s report on Education for Industrial Purposes and the report of the Royal 
Commission of 1910 on Industrial Training and Technical Education, published in 
1913, technical education has made rapid strides, partly due to the stimulus given to 
manufactures by the war. By 1915, manual training courses in Ontario had branched 
out into industrial, technical and art schools, and in that year a large technical school 
Was opened in Toronto. The Kelvin and St. John’s Technical Schools in Winnipeg 
late from 1911, and the great technical school in Montreal from the same year. 


_ Aid Given by Dominion Government.—While educational administration 
§ a matter for the provinces, the Dominion Government, realizing the national 
mportance of vocational education, has supplemented the provincial funds avail- 
ble for these purposes. In 1913 the Agricultural Instruction Act was passed, 
istributing $10,009,000 in 10 years among the provinces, for the advancement, of 
gricultural education. In 1919 a similar sum was voted for technical education, 
» be divided within 10 years among the provinces, approximately in proportion 
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to population, but so as not to exceed the sums expended by the provinces on tech- 
nical education. These grants have been most effective in turning the attention 
of the provincial authorities toward vocational education, which is making great 
strides, especially in the eastern manufacturing provinces. 


The number of students in institutions for technical education coming within 
the scope of the Technical Education Act of 1919 (9-10 Geo. V, c. 73) in the acad- 
emic years ended June 30, was as follows:—1921, 56,744; 1922, 61,961; 1923, 70,300; 
1924, 79,829 (Table 9). . 


9.—Vocational Schools, Teachers and Pupils in Canada, year ended June 30, 1924.' 


Number of 
emcee = Number of Teachers. Pupils Enrolled. 

Provinces. Day: pba Total.| Day. hagh [ngadlee Total.| Day. eee ponte Total. 
P. E. Island......... 1 1 21 2 10 13 - 23} «97 196 =)}}/51293 
Nova Scotia......-.. 1 25, 26) 13| 160 37| 210/ 30| 3,118} 625) 3,778 
New Brunswick..... 6 8 14 18 52 1 74)_- 248) . «1,181 254) 1,683 
@ucbeckra east! 7 18] 25) 115 188 -| 303] 1,636] 6,355 - | 7,991 
Ontario.........505-- 22 57; 79] 461) 1,194 — | 1,655/13,040| 36, 684 - |49,724 
Manitoba............ 6 1 7| 102 43 -| 145/ 1,991] 2,051 =" || 3,250 
gaskatchewan....... 3 3 6| 47 46 - 93| 881 825 - | 1,706 
Alberta). Miia 3 7 0) 62 69 4| 135] 1,743] 2,532 285| 4,560 
British Columbia... 9 36) - 45] 101 205 2} 308] 1,653) 5,044 152| 6,849 

Total’, 2cac tn. 58 156| 214] 929) 1,970 44| 2,943/20,527| 57,986, 1,316)79,829 


1 The vocational schools of which the statistics are. given in this table include only such schools, 
classes or courses as receive grants under the Dominion Technical Education Act. The enrolment of these, 
together with the enrolment of other schools doing technical work, but not receiving grants under the Act, 
is given in Table 1, item 2. Schools conducting both day and evening classes are included under both — 
headings. Teachers engaged in both day and evening work are also shown twice. Enrolments are the ~ 
maximum number reported during the year. : 


Ili.—_HIGHER EDUCATION. 
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Higher education in Canada is carried on in 23 universities and 83 colleges, 1 of 
which is known to exist though no statistics are available. Of the latter, 46° 
are in the province of Quebec, including 21 classical colleges, 9 independent, non- 
subsidized institutions for classical education and 8 others where superior educa- 
tion is given. The classical colleges are officially classed as “secondary” institutions, 
but the meaning of “secondary,” as referring to Catholic education in Quebec, 
includes the provision of a full course in Arts, the degrees being conferred by Laval 
University and the University of Montreal. 

Of the universities, six are state-controlled (New Brunswick, Toronto, uaa 
toba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia); four others are undenominas 
tional (Dalhousie, McGill, Queen’s and Western); while the remainder are denomi ‘i 
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ational, St. Dunstan’s, St. Francis Xavier, St. Joseph’s, Laval, Montreal and Ottawa 
representing the Roman Catholic Church, King’s College, Bishop’s College and 
Trinity College representing the Church of England, Acadia and McMaster repre- 
senting the Baptist Church, and Mount Allison and Victoria representing the 
Methodist Church. Victoria and Trinity are in federation with Toronto and King’s 
College with Dalhousie. 
The 83 colleges may be roughly classified as:—6 agricultural, 2 technical, 2 law, 
1 dental, 1 veterinary, 1 school for pharmacy, 28 theological, 9 affiliated for arts and 
pure science, to which may be added 21 classical colleges, 9 non-subsidized 
independent classical institutions and 3 miscellaneous, together with the college for 
the: superior training of young ladies in Montreal.! The classification of the 83 
colleges actually listed is somewhat approximate, for the reason that a large number of 
theological and other colleges offer courses in arts or preparatory courses. Mac- 
donald College, for example, might be classified as both agricultural and affiliated, 
or it might be excluded from the list of colleges and regarded as a faculty of McGill 
University. It is included above among the agricultural colleges, which include the 
Nova Scotia Agricultural College, Macdonald, Oka and Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére 
in Quebec, Ontario Agricultural College and Manitoba Agricultural College. The 
technical colleges are the Nova Scotia Technical College and the Alberta Institute 
of Technology and Art. The law schools are Ontario Law School (Osgoode Hall), in 
Toronto, and the Manitoba Law School. The dental, veterinary and pharmaceutical 
colleges are in Ontario. The theological colleges are:—the Presbyterian College and 
the Holy Heart College, in Nova Scotia ; the Presbyterian College, the Montreal 
Diocesan, the Wesleyan Theological College, the Congregational College and 8 
Catholic Theological Colleges, in Quebec; Knox, Toronto Bible, Waterloo, Huron 
_ and Wycliffe, in Ontario; Manitoba College and St. John’s, in Manitoba; St. Chad’s, 
St. Andrews, Emmanuel and Collége Catholique de Gravelbourg, in Saskatchewan : 
Robertson and Alberta Colleges, in Alberta; and the Anglican Theological College 
in British Columbia. The affiliated colleges for arts, etc., are:-—Prince of Wales, in 
Prince Edward Island; St. Anne’s and St. Mary’s, in Nova Scotia; St. Michael’s 
and St. Jerome’s, in Ontario; Brandon and Wesley, in Manitoba; Edmonton Jesuit, 
in Alberta; and Columbian Methodist College, in British Columbia. The miscel- 
laneous colleges are Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales in Quebec; the Ontario 
College of Art and the Royal Military College in Ontario, tugether with the 9 inde- 
pendent “secondary” institutions in Quebec. The Edmonton Jesuit College is a 
classical college and is “associated” with Laval University, but the 21 classical 
- colleges above mentioned are all situated in Quebec and “affiliated” or “annexed” 
to the Catholic universities. An “affiliated” college in Quebec means a college of 
_which the university has direct control of the courses and degrees; an ‘“‘annexed’’ 
college is one of which the university merely approves the curriculum and by-laws, 
as represented at the examinations and sanctions the diplomas awarded; an “agso- 
ciated” college is an affiliated college situated outside the province. St. Dunstan’s 
University, St. Mathieu’s Classical College at Gravelbourg, Sask., and the Edmonton 


Jesuit College are thus “associated” with Laval University. 
1 Certain other institutions incorporated with the Universities of Montreal and Laval are sometimes 


‘Shown separately as colleges; for example, the Polytechnic School affiliated with Montreal; 2 institutes 
Pe grodem secondary education, 1 affiliated with Montreal and 1 with Laval; 28 convents, 14 affiliated 
Al 


th Laval and 14 with Montreal; 2 household science schools and 2 music schools affiliated with Montreal. 
I these are affiliated for arts only and contribute to the registration in arts of the 2 universities as seen 
in table 14. Mention should also be made of 2 schools of fine arts, 1 in Montreal and 1 in Quebec, and 
6 technical schools. The enrolments of the schools of fine arts and of the technica] schools are included 
) fp the vocational schools in Table 9, but the students in their four-year day courses might logically be 
luded with the registration of the other colleges and are actually included in item 11 of Table 1. 
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Registration of Students.—The number of students registered in universities 
during the academic year 1923-24 was 14,605 in state-controlled institutions; 
8,477 in other undenominational institutions; 16,293 in denominational institutions, 
making a grand total of 39,375 (Table 14). This, however, is the gross registration, 
including duplicate registrations of federated universities, affiliated colleges and 
preparatory secondary schools. In colleges the total registration was 21,307, 
including 3,460 in agricultural colleges; 823 in technical schools; 447 in law schools; 
1,751 in schools of dentistry, pharmacy and veterinary medicine; 2,037 in 
theological colleges; 2,547 in colleges affiliated for arts, etc.; 9,899 in classical 
colleges and independent classical institutions and 1,343 in miscellaneous colleges. 


The net result, after the elimination of duplicate registrations, was 52,639 in 
universities and colleges. These included 9,579 in preparatory courses offered at 
30 institutions; 12,287 undergraduates in arts and pure science; 2,178 in graduate 
classes; 2,941 in medicine; 2,178 in engineering and applied science; 1,066 in music; 
1,673 in theology; 499 in social science; 887 in commerce; 930 in law; 505 in phar- 
macy; 890 in dentistry; 1,214 in agriculture; 1,078 in pedagogy; 1,084 in household 
science; 158 in nursing; 89 in forestry; 188 in veterinary medicine; 1,833 in short 
courses for teachers; 6,073 in short courses for others than teachers; 2,941 in corre- 
spondence courses and 5,260 in all other courses. The difference between the sum of 
these figures and the net total given above is accounted for by duplication of courses. 
Attention may be directed to the prominent place now occupied by short courses 
and correspondence courses. In universities alone these register 6,558 students, 
as compared with 24,632 in regular courses and 6,606 in preparatory courses. Short 
and correspondence courses were offered in 1923-24 in 12 of the 23 universities. 


Degrees Conferred.—The number of first degrees conferred by universitieS 
during the academic year 1923-24 was 3,683 and of graduate degrees 1,448 (Table 
14). The latter degrees were conferred by 23 institutions, but 807, or about 56 p.c., 
were conferred by 2 institutioas, the universities of Toronto and Montreal, while 
1,222, or nearly 85 p.c., were conferred by 4 institutions, Toronto, Montreal, Laval 
and Ottawa. In these 4 institutions the graduate degrees were conferred in the 
following faculties or courses :—arts, pure science and philosophy, 601; commerce, 10; 
education, 79; agriculture 15; applied science and engineering, 37; forestry, 4; 
law, 91; medicine, 124; music, 64; pharmacy, 23; theology, 67; veterinary medicine, 
11; together with some 96 others. It 1s clear that, with the exception of degrees 
in arts, pure science, letters, philosophy and education, these degrees are not grad- 
uate degrees in the ordinary sense of the term, that is, degrees conferred for advanced 
work in a course from which the student has already graduated and received a first 
degree, but rather first degrees in medicine, law, etc, conferred on students who 
have already received such degrees as B.A. or B.Sc. 


Financial Statistics.—Financial statistics show the total assets of 22 of the 23 
universities of Canada at June 30, 1924, as $80,864,627. The aggregate income of 
22 of the 23 universities (Laval University did not report) was $10,541,874, of which 
$1,732,855 came from investments, $5,507,383 from government and municipal 
grants, and $2,142,311 from fees. The current expenditure of these 22 universities 
ageregated $8,865,502 and the capital expenditure $2,851,419—a total of $11,716,921 
(Table 13). . 


FOUNDATION, AFFILIATION, ETC., OF UNIVERSITIES 


The 31 colleges reporting had in the a 
value of $20,867,810; the income for the 


$2,809,739 (‘Table 17). 
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ggregate at June 30, 1924, property to the 
year was $3,783,755 and their expenditure 


10.— Universities of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation, Faculties and Degrees. 


SS ——— 


Name and Address. 


St. Dunstan’s 
University, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


University of 


King’s College, 
Halifax, N.S. 


Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, N.S. 


Acadia University, 
Wolfville, N.S. 


University of St. Francis 


Spe Antigonish, 
University of New Bruns- 


Ma Fredericton, 


. 


Mount Allison Univer- 
sity, Sackville, N.B. 


University of St. Joseph’s 
Eo ileee, St. Joseph, 


McGill University, 
Montreal, Que. 


University of Bishop’s 
College, Lennoxville, 
ue. 


Laval University, 
Quebec, Que. 


Date of 
G ; AT aon Moe 
rigina to other aculties. 
Founda- Present Universities. 
ve Charter. 
ion. 
1855 _ Laval. Arts, Preparatory 
and Commercial, 
Theology. 
1789 1802 j|Oxford and Arts, Law, Science, 
Cambridge. Divinity. 
1818 1863 {Oxford and Arts and Science, 
Cambridge. Law, Medicine 
and Dentistry. 
1838 1840 |Oxford, Dal-|Arts, Divinity, Law, 
housie and| Science, Applied 
McGill, Nova] Science, Litera- 
Scotia Tech-| ture. 
nical, 
1855 1909 — Arts, Science, 
Engineering, Law. 
1800 1860 Oxford, Cam-|Arts, Applied Sci- 
bridge, Dub-| ence, Partial 
lin, McGill. Course in Law. 
1858 1886-1913) Dalhousie, Arts, Theology, 
Oxford and Engineering. 
Cambridge. 
1864 1898 Oxford, Arts, Science. 
1821 1852 |Acadia, Mount|Arts, Applied 
Allison, St.| Science, Law, 
Francis Medicine, 
Xavier andj Agriculture. 
Alberta are 
affiliated to 
McGill in the 
Faculty of 
Applied 
Science. 
1843 1853 |Oxford and Arts, Divinity, 
Cambridge. Medicine and Law. 
2 1852 — Theology, Law, 
~~ Medicine, Arts. 


Degrees. 


B.L., B.A., B.Se., 
Ph.M, 


eel 


ioe) 


ibn 
lee) 


o 
Secale 
u 

x2) 


w 


Bb PORROS mip 


BOA. t-Al) BSc. 
LL.D. 


B.A., M.A., B.Sc. 
in Civil Engineer- 
ing, Electrical En- 
gineering or For- 
estry, D.Sc. 


B.A., M.A., B.Sc., 
B.D. 
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10.— Universities of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation, Faculties and Degrees 
—concluded. 
Date of 
Affiliation 
Name and Address. Original Procene to other Faculties. Degrees. 
Founda- Chava Universities. 
tion. . 
University of Montreal,} 1878 1920 —_ Theology, Law, Bachelor, Licenci- 
Montreal, Que. Medicine, Arts, ate, Doctor. 
Domestic Science, 
Drawing, Relig- 
ious and Profane 
Music. 
University of Toronto,| 1827 1906 |Oxford, Cam-/Arts, Medicine, Ap-|B.A., M.A., Ph.D., 
Toronto, Ont. bridge and} pliedScience,Eng-| LL.B., LL.M., 
Dublin. ineering, Agricul-| LU.D., Mus. 
ture, Forestry, Bac., Mus. Doc., 
Education, M.B., M.D., B. 
Household. A.Se., M.A.Se., 
Science. C.E., E.E., M.E., 
B. Ped., D. Peed., 
B.S.A., B.Se.A., 
B.Se.F., hic, 
D.D.S., Phm. B., 
‘ B.V.Se., D.V.Se., 
Victoria University, 1836 1836 |Toronto. Arts and Theology. |B.D., D.D. 
Toronto, Ont. 
University of Trinity; 1851 1852 |Toronto. Arts and Divinity. |L. Th., B.D., D.D. 
College, Toronto, Ont. 
Western University, 1878 1908 — Arts, Medicine and|B.A., M.A., M.D., 
London, Ont. Public Health, LL.D., D.Sce., 
Music. ID pshes Mus 
Bach. 
Queen’s University, 1841 1841 — Arts, Science, B.A., M.A., B.Sc., 
Kingston, Ont. Engineering, D.Se., M.Sc., 
Medicine, M.D., Be 
Theology. TD, B.D., 
D:D: Ba Ped, 
D. Ped., B. Com. 
University of Ottawa, 1849 1866 — Theology, Philoso-|LL.D.,D.D., B.Ph., 
Ottawa, Ont. phy, Law, Arts} D.Ph., B.A..M.A 
and Commercial. 
McMaster University, 1857 1887 |Oxford, Cam-|Arts, Theology. BAG MALS Buses 
Toronto, Ont. bridge, London. Beth? Bop e 
University of Manitoba, 1877 1877 _ Arts, Science, Law,|/B.A., M.A., B.Sc., 
Winnipeg, Man. Medicine, Engin-| M.D., C.M., 
eering, Architec-| B.C.E., B.E.E., 
ture, Pharmacy,| M.C.E., M.E.E., 
Agriculture. B.M.E., B. Arch., 
Phm.B., B.S.A., 
LGB. EE 
University of Saskatche-| 1907 1907 + |Oxford, Arts, Science, Law,|B.A., B.Sc., B.S. 
wan, Saskatoon, Sask. Agriculture, Eng-| B.B., LL.B.,M., 
ineering, Pharma-| M. Sc. 
cy, Accounting, 
Education, Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 
University of Alberta,| 1906 1910 |Oxford, McGill/Arts and Sciences,|B.A., B.Se., M.A., 
Edmonton, Alberta. and Toronto. | Applied Science,| B.S.A., M.S 
Agriculture, Medi-| LL.B., P 
cine, Dentistry,| B.D., LL. 
Law, Schools of 
Pharmacy and 
Accountancy. 
University of British 1907 1908 — Arts, Applied Sci-|/B.A., B.Sc. 
Columbia, Vancouver, ence and Agricul- 
B.C. ture. 
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11.— Universities of Canada: 


Number of Teaching Staff in the Various Faculties, 
1923-24. 


oS A Se Be ee 
a 
eee 


Professors and Instructors. 


Name and Address of|Sex Arts 
University. Prepar-| and | Engin- Medi- | Phar- | Theo-| Al] 
atory. | Pure |eering.| Law. cine. | macy. | logy, | others.| Total.1 
Science. 

St. Dunstan’s Uni-| M. 5 12 - ~ - - - 3 13 
versity, Charlotte-| F. = = = & a = = Be 3 
town, P.E.I. 

University of King’s| M. - 9 - - = = 6 = 15 
ee Halifax,} F. = 1 - = = = = = 1 

Dalhousie University| M. - 36 2 15 42 - - 15 110 
Halifax, N.S. IDR _ 3 = = = = = rs 3: 

Acadia University, | M. - 21 6 - - - 4 - 21 
Wolfville, N.S. F, - 3 - - = = 1 = 3 

University of St. |M. 6 16 - - - - - - 16 
Francis Xavier, | F. - 2 - = = as = = 2 
Antigonish, N.S. 

University of New! M. - 8 9 18 _ = ~ 10 29 
Brunswick, Freder-| F. - - - - - - - - = 
icton, N.B. 

University of Mt.| M. 23 11 - - 8 9 32 
Allison, Sackville,| F. - - - aS = = = S a 
N.B. 

University of St. Jos-| M, 22 14 - - - - - - 36 
eph’s College, St./ F. - - = s = = = - = 
Joseph, N.B. 

McGill University,| M. - 85 78 16 158 5 - 171 373 
Montreal, Que. F, - 11 2 - 1 - = 27 31 

University of Bishop’s| M. - 9 - = - - 4 1 10 
College, Lennox-| F. - - ~ - ~ - - - - 
ville, Que. 

Laval University,| M. - 7 - 19 31 5 13 30 105 
Quebec, Que. F, ~ _ - = - - - - - 

University of Mont-| M. 168 232 23 17 86 14 11 111 662 
real, Montreal, Que.| F. 129 12 - - - - = 30 171 

University ofToronto,| M, - 167 84 - 234 - - 165 642 
Toronto, Ont. F, 19 - - 9 - - 34 62 

Victoria University,| M. - 24 - - - - 12 - 36 
Toronto, Ont. aie - 2 - - - - - - 2 

University of Trinity| M. - 17 - = - - 11 - 22 
College, Toronto,| F. - 3 - - - - - - 3 
Ont. 

Western University,| M. - 56 - - 60 - - 33 149 
London, Ont. foe - 15 - ~ 1 - - 4 20 

Queen’s University,| M. - 50 34 - 36 - 5 73 126 
Kingston, Ont. F, ~ 5 - - - - = 9 5 

University of Ottawa,| M. 65 36 ~ ~ - - 8 3 112 
Ottawa, Ont. F, 96 - - - - - = = 96 

McMaster University,| M. - 17 - ~ - - 6 17 23 
Toronto, Ont. a fie - - - = = = = = = 

University of Mani-| M. - 54 13 8 105 2 - 1 189 
toba, Winnipeg,| F. - 9 - - - - = = 9 
Man. 

University of Saskat-| M. ~ 47 13 8 - 8 - 44 79 
chewan, Saskatoon,| F. - 2 - - 1 - 5 8 
Sask, 

University of Alberta! M. - 47 28 4 59 - ~ 56 117 
Edmonton, Alta. F. ~ 5 - - ~ - = 18 22 

University of British! M. - - ~ - - - = = 91 
Columbia, Van-| F. - ~ - - - - = = 12 
couver, B.C. Ne 

ORAS 50: 491 1,079 303 105 822 35 89 797 | 3,4522 


1 Totals are exclusive of persons teaching in more faculties than one.” 3,002 males and 450 females, 
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12. Universities of Canada: Number of 


3 
8 
aS) 
: 0) 
2 he) 
a a 3 2. ms 
Name and Address EZ B 3 4 8 
of University. Sex.| 2 ss & E & 
S) + pe : By 
g = fe eo $ os 
Bl ale Vet ee Suet gd hee eiahieg ce 
Se) SS eee eens | Series e 
K ez 3 \3i/2/sie2is|] 2 |ei{s 
a c ue) nee Aces 5] = o 8 3 
® we} 3 q G3) g a i=} 60 Pa 
H S u 8) ke | Oo: | g@ ais =I CPS) 
on P o>) @#ia|/oO |) 8 ea] aa eee) 
1/St. Dunstan’s University, Char-| M. 60 1 50) -| -}| -| =| - -| -| - 
lottetown, P.E.I. 
2)/ University of King’s College, Halifax,| M. - 39 6) a Sa tare S| lo 
N.S. 1a - 15 -| -}| -| -| -] - -| -| - 
3| Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S..| M. - 240 8) =| "=| 26) 48) = 42) =| - 
F - 182 5] - - 4 2) = - - - 
4) Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S.... * = oH : cil ic aah | 26, =| = 
5|University of St. Francis Xavier,| M. 52) 175 Wa aia ert ae SA br 3 in 
Antigonish, N.S. F, - 42 1) aaa ees ee -}| =| = 
Total NiSs3. cas cee hace ie 52| 937 23) -| -—| 30) 50). - 68} -| - 
6| University of New Brunswick, Fred-| M. - 48 a | Papcoe fee Morse ee |p 43} 12) - 
ericton, N.B. F, - 53 ae ay | ete | item ren -| -| - 
7| University of Mt. Allison, Sackville,| M. = 97 4) era Vvteea oeta= [blac hbase PM el 
N.B. Beh CS tog 4 8) ae de ol A en ane ea 
8) University of St. Joseph’s College,| M. 246 68 1 ey Pe a |b he fal a: Sri seller e 
St. Joseph, N.B. 
Total: NBs, Ae acoso: ....| 246) = 369 Qe em ly aa 66| 12) - 
9|McGill University, Montreal, Que....| M. = 437 97| 44) 30} 195) 132) —- 435) 0s 
‘ F. - 282 13) Coe te 10) 6 ella -| -| 107 
10) University of Bishop’s College, Len-| M. - 46 -}| =| =| -| =| -| -| - 
noxville, Que. By - 31 - -{ -| -| -| 22 a Rea | ee? 
11/Laval University, Quebec, Que....... a allel SS| (eee col ee Hie 2a |e ee =} Saco 
12|University of Montreal, Montreal, M. 2,479} 1,150} 231) 113) 18] 396) 194) 238) 113) -| - 
Que. F. 900 38 260} -| - 9} - | 198 =| =| 292 
Total. Queésqe.e een eens ....| 8,379] 3,172} 852] 157} 43] 653] 327) 462) 548) 34) 399 
13] University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont.| M. - | 1,177) 262) -| -| -| - | 150) 564) 43] - 
Be — | 1,154 105} -—| -| -—]| - | 198 7a holies 
14|Victoria University, Toronto, Ont... ne - 255 =| —/| =| -/} -j] = -| -| = 
: : - 284 - ~ - - = ie = =) = 
15|University of Trinity College, Tor-| M. - 67 FeAl neal bs es lla lc heen s 
onto, Ont. F. - 67 - -;| -]| -|] - es =P ih oS 
16| Western University, London, Ont.... a - 263 10) =) = = Sree i 
A = 117 3) -}| -| -] - = alte See oie se 
17/Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont....| M. - 223 9} -| -| 106) -| - 240; -| - 
PEP ot raph CARB) SR NOs Bi ah een a he ete 
18| University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ont...) M.| 1,029 498 OG a beer a a a 
F. | 1,840 22 - - - - - = = = = 
19|McMaster University, Toronto, Ont..| M. - 160 335 ea iS ee | t= fal ae 
lake - 90 i cia eta | De | Soe SemNet e seli le We 
TotaliOnts. 27. oactce wens ....| 2,869] 3,971; 534) - | - | 114) — | 348 806| 48) - 
20/University of Manitoba, Winnipeg,| M. - 845 32| 84) 14, -] -| - 131) =| - 
Man. F. - 464 19) a ae -| -| 8&7 
21|University of Saskatchewan, Sask-| M. - 321 - | 1382) -| 14) -]| - 60} -| - 
atoon, Sask. F. - 251 -}| -| - Ce he =e Seat oe 
22|University of Alberta, Edmonton,| M. - 260 72| 85| -—| 36) 28) 8 94; -| - 
Alta. F. - 200 33 6) -| 10) -| - -| -| 2 
23|UDniversity of British Columbia,| M. - 470 C2 59h se) aah 176) ~- | - 
Vancouver, B.C. iis - 459 EVAR chime eaal wo Ea nee ace 
Motaliby. sex. sane ace ase M. | 3,866] 7,918) 1,238) 517) 57| 816) 402} 410) 1,947) 89) - 
F. | 2,740! 3,876, 495 9} -| 43 3} 408 2) - | 611 
Grand totals.c oes 6,606'11, 794! 1,733! 526! 57! 859! 405! 818' 1,949! 89! 514 
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ENROLMENT IN UNIVERSITI ES 


Students in the Various Faculties, 1923-24. 
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= el Win a ll Sex. Total.| 3 B3 iS g | ag 
Sse mer ae. |B. | e¢{/s|/e] 5s |B 
mM] és Dn 5 a 3 | 2/10/e8 
ela} 2 i-a (es |e 9 Oe as ar tego 
mae | Bape 78. | 2 wos!) Bela) Se 
ala] A 9) cr > Fx ics .@) Oo |] 
alee (ampere en wee e195], (288) |. ale aa meee 
Rae eth ae Wes) neat) ae ar ame ees Sad ee 
ni iy FES ee ot pee 18 oer Ne leoren an ht coe 15 
és hea at har wa ari) 540 -|)) =| aioe 
ce sens 9h acne Cea (ma GR Mae ai aa 
Sh elm ea edal.. Si opr =| [os ERGs 
SF are od qe Ces 113 aU to ie 
od tked pei ho eed + [Serie | > = Rs 
Se ep ee ges ey 8) cele er 
sa ab (Cae aes elegance 1,433 
Sa ails Mapes Loin eae 497 =| =| Saeealraaes 
ee er ae acid. 65) 6 184) 0 bs Oy Sa eee 
ce Pd Peary en a Ys | a es ea) 
Sot home din j eoaieset) 105) 284) gt .+ ol, Sea eS 
eto es ee SEMA |< 73,06 PRUE 0 sob hh. 5): aa ee 
ie ree ee 2ef eh agel ane! 17) gz] wate emia 
“S67 ee | Cas ca eae CAP ae ek ate 
70} 48) 861, 26) 0S |S = “57a 2 -}| 120) -]| 591] 1’985 
SA oe EC de a Nag 
ee ah Mean cil ah 3s ae es ee oe 
16 -| 14 9] 2191 —|] 2,070 ~ | 1S [uel whitey 
a Pe es Eee Rees Le Sal ML Peak ee Cea one aD | 
st | 226) 188] 815] 101 3,405], peol | = 5} -| 5,889 
490) -| -| 16) -| |] 144g] 4 ~| 182] 272] ~ | 2°go9 
292) 1,145] 732) 48/ 192/229] 550/19] 9,828] 9,828 | 5a9l ary 1,065 15,138 
Bele SPT 2,998 pce) 1688] | taaeimioas 
34 61} -| 2591 -| |] 1’see| 4 - | 1,328} 333] — | 37597 
8 ie - - 143 - 316 600 = ¥ = - 316 
= = = - = - 284 - - ~ - 284 
Steen) enh Milt carl c dt J08 = JOU TAL Le Habit aag 
ct Tes ay pit OD Rd FR MY aR eal 
ish ig 0) had) ats Me Wide WE ees ae 
24) ee ee ey aameeee Oe 4 28) -| 27| 431 108 
i ad Walia apiece WE Med I fee cy ee 
eT cet let a geal Ds ET en ae?) ean aa 
a ic Mil Mee mated MR ale WIR a ced ea 6| 1,621 
Raich sala ae =} cz] ct] 2) S83 
ons ales ee G's ee St | Called Miheage 
al AS BIR a OEE SE AY Dh ae 0 
66] ct} -| 2%0|  s27/ - |! 9,518 7,513) 478) 1,994) 1,446] 604 14,859 
Bede iie tela 1. ad. odbacare Se RC oss peor rey 
7 re elaceet baaae Mand I Ec Secu Ue (* RI) (rtNa 
2, as) “tl ge he lal OR ag |e PO OT A Tn a 
= eh aay) ee a ees eae ee oe 415 
ee ee ee ae 3} - | 783! 4 99/52) 53| ga] | gg 
ET Oe EY aes Sa ng MY ae 4; -| wl -| 445 
Sg a | re ey a ee ee g ay ie 
idea t ett 2] 5) Th BG ase Hl a =| hao 
at a Ea 
524| 2,800) 104) - | 345] 53} 945] aglii7,g72/ -|  3ai| 4,593) a1 1, 182/24, 720 
M7) _141) 687} 158) 16) 446) 6] - || 6,760 -| 303] 1’935] 1,051] "663l12° aos 
158 
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Number of these also registered in 


affiliated schools, 


oo 
> 
oO pm «© ew Hl 


541 2,941 791 361! 499! 951! 1924, 632'24,632' 724! 3, 9721 1,862! 1,844/39,375! 9,004 
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13.— Universities of Canada: 


—— a 


Name and Address. 


St. Dunstan’s University, Charlottetown, P.E.I... 


University of King’s College, Halifax, N.S............ 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S..............0006- 
Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S............---2+05- 
University of St. Francis Xavier, Antigonish, N.S..... 


Motal, N.S... 6s doce c cs es cee ese eae 


University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B...... 
Mt. Allison University, Sackville, N.B............... 
University of St. Joseph’s College, St. Joseph, N.B.... 


otal Ns Bisca awe eee te eieiaeierieieyeosle 8 91- 


McGill University, Montreal, Que..........-.-.-+++e.- 
University of Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, Que...... 
Laval University, Quebec, Que............-seeeeeeeees 
University of Montreal, Montreal, Que..............-- 


Total, QUGs «geese eee tee 


University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont.......+....-.++-- 
Victoria University, Toronto, Ont...........-+.+.005- 
University of Trinity College, Toronto, Ont........... 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont...........+.++eeees 
Western University, London, Ont.........-....00+000: 
University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ont..............+066- 
McMaster University, Toronto, Ont................-- 


Total; Owted. Uses Sees ecta actos 


University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man.......,.... 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask...... 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta............. 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 

(eyes Oi) Wasp oioosen conoouLsondnGe or 


Assets. 
Lands, 
Buildings, 
Endow- and Other Total 
ments. Scientific | Property. Assets. 
and other 
Equipment. 

—————_-- 
- 285, 000 15,000 300, 000 
143, 276 29, 423 - 172,699 
1,325, 000 2,375,000 - 3,700,000 
777, 001 790,469 7,276 1,574, 746 
222,342 559, 272 600, 000 1,381,614 
2,467,619 3,754,164 607,276 6,829,059 
50,000 550,000 - 600, 000 
557, 200 886,380 - 943,580 
- 367, 492 36,000 403,492 
607,200 1,303,872 36, 000 1,947,072 
17,546,702 | 10,884, 619 = 28,431,321 
452,500 272,816 13,885 739,201 
1,717,834 2,530,945 1,314,140 5,562,919 
19,717,036 | 13, 688,38) 1,328,025 34, 733, 441 
2,462,463 8,407, 693 256,959 17115 
1,137,146 1,129, 685 55,566 2,322,397 
1, 458, 934 52,586 - 1,511,520 
2,152,538 3,373,085 - 5,525, 623 
107,4003) 1,000,0004 - 1,107,4003 
1,084,000 = - 1,084,000 
1,049, 048 451,184 - 1,500,227 
9,451,524 | 14,414, 233 $12,525 | 24,178,282 
1,600,000 | 2,000,000 - -3, 600, 000 
108,032 | 3,639,779 - 3,747,811 
500,000 | 4,050,982 ~ 4,550,982 
30,500 795,214 152, 266 977,980 
34,481,911 | 43,931,624 2,451, 092 80,864, 627 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF UNIVERSITIES 911 
Financial Statistics, 1923-24. 
. 
Receipts. Expenditure. 
<p cetaieetcae-te eens ae nme ST TY Eat Bol 
Govern- 
ment Other 
Investments. and Fees. So Total. Current. Capital. Total. 
Municipal WRASSE 
Grants 
- - 43,000 - 43,000 43,000 - 43,000 
9,550 - 18, 878 27, 786 56,214 62, 687 - 62, 687 
82,962 625 97,636 20,334 201,557 213, 603 219, 259 432,862 
40,118 - 28,090 16, 684 84, 892 93,955 164, 868 258, 823 
16,186 - 69,556 16,189 101,931 81,378 7,422 88, 800 
148,816 625 214,160 80,993 444,594 451, 623 391,549 843,172 
2,901 29,036 13,870 455 46, 262 48,927 - 48,927 
33,303 - 14, 883 40,508 88, 694 88, 817 - 88,817 
= = 68,0581 9,784 77,842 68,085 4,269 72,354 
36, 204 29,036 96,811 50, 747 212, 798 205,829 4,269 210,098 
1,029,983 55, 400 546, 638 221,858 | 1,853,879 | 1,817,662 556, 056 2,373,718 
21,826 3,500 24,998 2,902 53,226 63,133 - 63, 133 
86, 685 72,293 139,399 2,732 301, 109 284,540 41,292 325, 832 
1,138, 494 131,193 711, 035 227,492 | 2,208,214 | 2,165,335 597,348 %, 762,683 
62,467 1,577,000 2 338, 319 109, 230 2,087,016 1,972, 743 501, 268 2,474,011 
69, 787 ~ 21,099 47,798 138, 684 155, 915 - 155,915 
81,000 - 35,908 4,205 121,113 121,113 - 121,113 
102,984 212,200 160, 821 25,927 501, 932 501, 825 229,171 730,996 
6,0605} 1,291,8005 42,1955 7,7195| 1,847,7745 247,1725 666, 6215 913, 7935 
= - 95, 850 45,000 140, 850 170,750 - 170,750 
49,494 - 35,997 - 85,491 92,615 - 92,615 
371,792) 3, 081, 000 730,189 | 239,879 4, 422,860 3,262,133 1,397,060 | 4, 659,193 
35,800 408,000 142, 412 1,871 588, 083 571,844 - 571,844 
999 946, 460 28,916 14, 182 990,557 584,065 430,417/ 1,014,482 
- 433, 280 73,935 521,971 1, 029,186 1,031,527 - 1,031,527 
1,750 477,739 101, 853 21, 240 602,582 550,146 30,776 580,922 
1,733,855 | 5,507,333 2,142,311 1,158,375 10,541,874 | 8,865,502 2,851,419 11,716,921 


1 Including board. ty 
2 Includes special legislative grants—to cover deficit for 1923-24, $880,000; for construction of addition 
mont. Coll. of Education, $165,000; for Banting—Best Research Fund, $10,000; for insulin equipment, 
,000 and the ordinary grant, $507,000. 
| 4 Includes $40,000 for non-interest bearing investment. 
| _ Scientific equipment, $100,000. 
5 Figures are for 1922-23. 
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4.— Universities of Canada: Number of Students in Arts and Pure Science, etc., 
by Academic Years! and Number of Degrees Conferred, 1923-24. 


Ee ee ee 


Number of Students. j 

eee eee ee ee ane 
Universities. Total 
Pre-| ist | and | 3rd | 4th | Sth | 6th | 7th |Grad- Totall regis- 

year. | year.| year.| year. | year. | year. | year. | uate. tra- 

tory. years.) tion 
St. Danstanisu. seam teers 77 38 39 21 10 - - - - 185 210 
Kine’ sCollogosrccatseeene.: - 16 10 |- 14 14 - - - 4 58 60 
Dalhoustosteee crt tieeeac ct - - - - - - - - - - 782 
Acadiavikith.crmc ade cosackee’ - 109 73 42 53 - - - 7 284 320 
St. Francis Xavier............- - 74 60 40 43 - - - 2 | 219 271 
New Brunswick..............- - 48 17 19 17 - - - = 101 182 
Mount:Allisonies (245+ ss eteeete - 33 57 35 33 - - - 8 | 166 285 
St. Joseph’s College.. Se 246 28 17 10 13 - - - 61319 319 
McGill csi made ela seeietee - 364 204 145 76 - = - - 789 | 4,194 
Bishop’s College............... - 31 29 17 - - - - - 77 93 
Tava sane aiees tere tersce okie - - - - - - - - - - | 2,160 
Montrealeecce ncn: taste eee ees - - - - - - - - - - | 8,691 
TOTONEO vets corse oe eiet ee cere - 584 559 432 335 - - - - {1,910 | 7,472 
NEGO) 8 Frog apeiono occa OS GM - 163 154 113 91 = - - - 521 600 
TANGY. sc ee - 36 41 24 17 - ~ - - 118 172 
Western sce seca cea ees - 133 109 71 67 - - - 8 | 388 639 
Queen’ ss so.nhes eee seen: - - - - - - - - - — | 2,817 
OUT Waar net caer crereeeinece 3,086) 105 66 48 47 - - - 35 |3,387 | 3,495 
MeMaster ries sie diesen srrraae - 66 59 52 35 - - - - 212 329 
Manitobarncattie: «coamammtaons ¢ - 490 359 224 236 - - - 51 1,360 | 2,582 
Saskatchewan...../ ame... 2*« - - - ~ - - - - - | 1,274 
Albertaiccaimensgacs aerate - 129 124 113 94 - - - 89 549 | 1,341 
British Columbia....--......+. - 594 | 288 | 200] 162 5 = - 54 11,253 | 1,752 


ee ee eS re 


* Number of Degrees Conferred. 
Universities. 
Under- 
graduate, Graduate. Total. 


a a 


SE TIBET Bocce oe hie oes sisiehctule etecs tore) are fol aay slate wale (spoleteltetsh glermbraye' aks - 10 10 
King’s College 9 15 24 
Walhousiost sere ase hebsetcae se htaeiees 123 10 133 
A CClias Fatic sc tucvnbevs Cleese is ctellone, stbeeks avoreuetiacexebat, dye oles aa amrexetay aay Sof 51 5 56 
St. Francis Xavier Hoe 41 3 44 
ING Spal Sati hiaCGl coc nee dele dbne Gopedocns adc ocotwore ono nor ; 44 2 46 
AY Ror eA hi(0) esse ennGe deen mcedos Donne OononacD paabac = 31 4 35 
St. Joseph’s College 6 13 1 14 
IR Cy ite a RHE REY Ahan SA AY me Od A mans econo oSonDndony mane 492 53 545 
Bishops: Collewe sere oisscia.ei slshoteisssisiolac eles “igi ch-fals|=)e!e1a\- aaieteugsslecheieliol= 29 6 35 
PISA cere ere ths ets ats fore eat iarateves eetaT sae onateeea ee rar eh iier< ers « etntaranereicne 249 360 609 
Montreal cigs sccictarere cic tossieich Haas seein rece ot utah eat etek eo senia italal ot aisravent teks 226 680 1,103 
Li Mesos 7h Eo PUA AIA ei eae An een ae Jd Croton EASIET ce SOM pion aokchr A 1,129 127 1,256 
Malad el Heap nee qecetoderee .ca6n doddnnobectece omnne ce o0 dro S60 0G. a: = = Quvks 
MESINT CVs), mercate cto ereane ciate eclstaiceleselal svacelr fale viegse ole si-Is heteiaialetr akan 3 3 6 
Western cx csacismieicis hpstarne «Sabi ister (ole os soli vatahte siele ee et steels recerais sot 89 17 106 
(ACY ani Vein pagan SUndBiaD nas ahiduc Gon oan oRerENTO Ooo cDD CHER. te 190 18 208 
Cob tea wy ea sedi ch a re stave ance rly Sec ater Ia Ta arava eM CIGTT wc eR NOTE TET ma fe ay SUPT rar enone 102 55 157 
AY Po Bhai) teenage Gen anR a UnaPcodosuaconooondoraomontonDoons oacud 47 rf 54 
a Benno] of a a deena arnt nnn SU GR SS Grn One Ned aad ponmacoNhc 353 28 381 
Saskatchowarne seo ee ee tee cra biow ea meielerin tee tha sieraie scaraierae ears 136 2 138 
ALD Or ba ee ek een eh tea eceeaeite ea Mea olerace Peete As 173 30 200 
British Columabias sosee canctecs sep tete ese cle ciieternstavste le el ls otototvingelotaretsces 153 12 165 
Ui | ee ee as aso eee nS anon mocooc sooo 3, 683 1,448 5,131 


1 Academic yearsrefer to Arts and Pure Science, Letters, etc., only. Theterminology of each univer 


sity is followed; ‘‘Ist year,’’ therefore, means a year in Arts or Pure Science after matriculation. 
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15.—Colleges of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation, Faculties and Degrees. 


Norr.—In addition to the colleges below there are 21 classical colleges and 2 agricultural colleges in the 
province of Quebec. The classical colleges, with the dates of their foundation, are as follows:—Chicou- 
timi (1873), Joliette (1846), L’Assomption (1882), Lévis (1853), Mont Laurier (1910), Montreal (Loyola) 
(1896), Montreal (Ste. Marie) (1848), Montreal (St. Sulpice) (1767), Nicolet (1803), Quebec Petit Sémi- 
naire (1663), Rigaud (1851), Rimouski (1855), St. Alexandre dela Gatineau (1911), Ste. Anne dela Pocatiére 
(1827), St. Hyacinthe (1811), St. Jean (1911), St. Laurent (1847), Ste. Thérése (1825), Sherbrooke (1875), 
Trois Riviéres (1860), and Valleyfield (1893). The two agricultural colleges are the Institut d’Oka and 
the agricultural school at Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére. Of the 9,321 pupils in the classical colleges in 1922, 
706 were in primary courses, 2,585 in commercial courses and 6,030 in classical courses, Of the last 
mentioned, 269 were in colleges affiliated or annexed and 123 in colleges associated with Laval University. 
These were evidently doing work of university grade. 


: Date of 


University 
Name and Address. Original Bilcsent Affiliation, Faculties. Degrees, 
Founda- Charter 
tion. : 
32s ee eet ae ee ee 
Prince of Wales College,| 1836 1860 Practically all |Arts. = 
Charlottetown, P.E.I! Canadian , 
Universities. 
Presbyterian College, 1820 — Dalhousie. Theology. D.D., B.D. 
Halifax, N.S. 
College of Saint Anne, 1890 1892 — Arts, Science, B.A., B.Se., M.A, 
Church Point, N.S. 
Technical College, Hali- 1907 _ Acadia, King’s, Engineering. Bases M,C 
fax, N.S. St. Mary’s, E., E.E., Mch, RE. 
Dalhousie, 
Mt. Allison, 
St. Francis 
Xavier. ‘ 1 
' Agricultural College, 1888 1905 — Agriculture. Associate Diploma. 
Truro, N.S. ‘ ‘ 
Holy Heart Theological 1894 1906 == Theology, Philogso- Betis = aie 
College, Halifax, N.S. phy. : iedoi iD), 
St. Mary’s College, Hali-| 1841 1841 _ Arts, Partial Course'B.A, 
fax, N.S. ; in Engineering. 
Macdonald College, Ste.| 1907 — McGill. Agriculture, House- M.S.A., B.H.S., ; 
Anne de Bellevue, Que. hold Science. ree B. Se. in 
gr. 
Ecole Des HautesEtudes| 1907 1907 |Laval. Commerce. 1eS:C., Outre 
ommerciales, Mont- 
real, Que. 2 ; 
ae Wesleyan Col-| 1872 1872 — ae _Commercial,|Diploma. 
ege, Stanstead, Que. . Music. 
Presbyterian College, 1865 1865 |McGill. Theology. B.D, DD: 
Montreal, Que. ; : 
ongregationalCollegeof| 1839 1889 |McGill. Theology. B.D., D.D. 
anada, Montreal, Que ; omnes 
Montreal Diocesan Theo-| 1873 1879 |McGill. Divinity. BoD Disp: 
logica] College, Mont- 
real, Que. : F 
Pevlevan Theological} 1872 1879 |McGill. Theology. B.D.,8.T.D., D.D, 
ollege, Montreal, Que. 
Wycliffe College, re 1879 1916 |Toronto, Theology. L. Th., B.D., D.D, 
to, Ont. 
‘Knox College, Toronto,| 1843 1858  |Toronto. Theology. B.D.;, DD: 
Ont. 
St. Michael’s College,| 1852 _ Toronto, Arts. B.A., M.A., Ph. D.1 
. Toronto, Ont. , 
Ontario Agricultural Col-| 1874 1874 | Toronto, Agriculture, Domes-/B.S.A. 
lege, Guelph, Ont. tie Science, Man- 
: ual Training. ; 
Mntario College of Art?,| 1912 1912 — — Diploma. 
_ Toronto, Ont. 
tario Law School, Os- _ _ = Pas — 
goode Hall, Toronto, 
| Ont. ‘ 
loronto Bible College, - =< —< rd a 
Toronto, Ont. ; 
Intario College of Phar-| 1871 1884 |Toronto, Pharmacy. Phm, B, 
acy, Toronto, Ont. ‘ 
| Byel College of Dental! 1868 1911 |Toronto, Dentistry. L.D.S,4 
Surgeons of Ontario, . 
Toronto, Ont. eh Xe 
ntario Veterinary Col-| 1862 1908 Toronto. Veterinary, V.S. 


lege, Guelph, Ont. 
| 5854—58 
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* 45.—Colleges of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation, Faculties and Degrees—concluded. 


Name and Address. 


Waterloo College, Luth- 
eran Theological Sem- 
inary, Waterloo, Ont. 

Huron College, London, 
Ont. 

St. Jerome’s College, 
Kitchener, Ont. 

Royal Military College, 
Kingston, Ont. 

Brandon College, Bran- 
don, Man. 


The Manitoba Law 
School, Winnipeg, Man. 
WesleyCollege,Winnipeg, 


Man. 

Manitoba College, Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

Manitoba Agricultural 
College, Winnipeg, Man 


St. John’s College, Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

Emmanuel College, Sask- 
atoon, Sask. 

St. Andrew’s College, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 

St. Chad’s College, Re- 
gina, Sask. 

Edmonton Jesuit College, 
Edmonton, Alberta._ 


Robertson College, 
Edmonton (South), 
Alberta. 

Institute of Technology 
and Art, Calgary, 


Alberta. 
TheAnglicanT heological 
College, Vancouver, 
Columbian Methodist 
College, New West- 
minster, B.C. 

Royal Naval College, 


Esquimalt, B.C. 
Victoria College, 
toria, B.C. 


Vic- 


Date of 
Original P 
moses resent 

dicau Charter. 
1911 1912 
1863 1863 
1864 1866 
1875 _ 
1899 = 
1914 _ 
1877 1877 
1871 — 
1903 —_ 
1866 — 
1879 1883 
1911 _ 
1907 = 
1913 1913 
1910 1916 
1916 — 
1892 1893 
1911 _— 


University 
Affiliation. 


Western Univer- 


sity. 


McMaster. 


Manitoba. 
Manitoba. 
Manitoba. 
Manitoba. 


Manitoba. 

Saskatchewan. 
Saskatchewan. 
Saskatchewan. 


Laval. 


Alberta. 


Toronto. 


British Colum- 


bia. 


Faculties. 


Arts, Theology. 


Arts, Theology, 
Academic, 
Business, Music. 

Law. 


Arts, Theology, 
Matriculation. 
Theology. 


Agriculture, 
Home 
Economics. 


Divinity. 
Divinity. 
Divinity. 


Preparatory, 
Commercial, 
Classical. 

Theology. 


Technical 
Courses. 


Academic, 
Music, 
Business. 


ence. 


Arts and pure Sei- 


Degrees. 


B.A., M.A. 


Theology. Diploma with title 
L. Th.6 
Arts, Scholastic = 
Philosophy. 


Diploma and Diplo- 
ma with Honours.’ 

B.A. by McMaster 
University. 

LL. B. by Univer- 
sity. 

B.D., D.D.7 

B.D. 


B.S.A. 


B.D. 
Th; BD. Eb: 


D.D. 


Diplomas: 


Midshipman, 
R.C.N. 


1 Degreesconferred by the University of Toronto. 
3 The University of Toronto grants the degree Phm. B. 
5 The degrees of B.V. Sc. and D.V. 
6 Degrees in Arts and Theology are conferred by Western University. 


versity of Toronto. 


by the University of Manitoba. 


2 Succeeding Ontario School of Art founded in 1876. 
4 The degree of D.D.S is conferred by the Uni- 
Se. are conferred by the University of Toronto. 
7The degreeofB.A.is conferred 


{ 
16.—Professional and Affiliated Colleges of Canada: Number of Teaching Staff and 
Students, 1923-24. 


‘a 

Number of Teaching Number of Students. — 

Staff. 7 

Name and Address. ——____——_— a 

Male. | Female] Total. | Male. \|Female. 

Presbyterian College, Halifax, N.S..........-...+++: 4 - 4 21 
College of Ste. Anne, Church Point, N.S...........+- 15 - 15 125 
Technical College, Halifax, N.S..........-.+--++ee0 15 - 15 690 
Agricultural College, Truro, N.S........0.+ sees eee 12 - 12 128 
Holy Heart Theological College, Halifax, N.S....... 0) - 9 79 
St. Mary’s College, Halifax, N.S........-.2.----005: a) - 13 192 
Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que...... 44 23 67 365 


a ee ae 


alias J 
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16.—Professional and Affiliated Colleges of Canada: Number of Teaching Staff and 
Students, 1923-24— concluded. 


Number of Teaching Number of Students 
Name and Address, Staff. . 
pa OEE Ea 
Male. |Female.| Total. Male. |Female.) Total. 
Ne | Oe eeSRRRNGLN) ego eS 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, Montreal, 

Que.... no Chk DEES i ad, eee re 25 - 25 396 9 405 
Presbyterian College, Montreal Quel. .sse0.. 2... 7 - 7 82 - 82 
Congregational College of Canada, Montreal, Que... 4 - 4 19 ~ 19 
Montreal Diocesan Theological College, Montreal, 

GF TOS Och Dre a a 5 - 5 48 - 48 
Wesleyan Theological College, Montreal, Que..... |. 5 - 5 157 - 157 
Chicoutimi Classical ee ee eee Ce en 38 - 38 549 - 549 
Joliette Classical CONE AS a Air eran 46 - 46 446 - 446 
L’Assomption Classical Wahler o nt ae Le) yonp a: 35 - 35 363 - 363 

évis Classical College..........000 0002027201000 61 - 61 752 - 752 
Mont Laurier Classical @ollera ag, Wake 20 - 20 150 - 150 
Montreal (Loyola) Classical Colleran Fim bre cy 16 - 16 363 - 363 

ontreal (Ste. Marie) Classical College....... 48 - 48 812 - 812 

fontreal (St. Sulpice) Classical Collereee:s. 5.5 a 31 - 31 400 - 400 

icolet Classical College....................0000700 48 - 48 359 - 859 

uebec (Petit Sém.) Classical Wolleger ie ce r.t 54 - 54 853 - 853 

igaud Classical College................00000000007 44 - 41 311 - 311 

imouski Classical College...............0000 0/017 32 - 32 295 - 295 
St. Alexandre de la Gatineau Classical College....... 15 - 15 192 - 192 
Ste. Anne de la Pocatidre Classical Collerere 250". 54 - 54 613 - 613 
St. Hyacinthe Classical Collopemey: Nair ho 3. | 39 - 39 425 - 425 
St. Jean Classical College.....0312.2200 720000010007 32 - 32 283 - 283 
St. Laurent Classical SOME EO Ne Se RSPR Lille balan 52 - 52 566 - 566 
Ste. Thérése Classical Dolor eeens Saas a4: 34 ~ 34 374 - 374 
Sherbrooke Classical College.......1..000207)7 00777) 48 - 48 456 - 456 

rois Riviéres Classical College..................... 39 - 39 430 - 430 
Valleyfield Classical School..............01017110777 29 ~ 29 293 - 293 
Oka Agricultural School........).2....00 00777777" 34 - 34 113 - 113 
Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére Agricultural School........ 39 - 39 287 - 287 
Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont.................000/ - - - - - - 

nox College, Toronto, Ont.\........5............., 11 - il 168 34 202 
St. Michael’s College, Roronto, Ontere sc). Sls. 32 14 46 501 103 604 

~ Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont........... 85 10 95 887 551 1,438 
Ontario College of Axi, oronto|Ont.ct..*.. bao. 12 i) 21 250 525 775 
Ontario College of Pharmacy, Toronto, Ont......... 4 - 4 136 8 144 

ntario Law School, Osgoode Hall, Toronto, Ont.... 7 - 7 370 17 387 
Toronto Rible College, MorontorOnt: |. -255, “eye i 5 - 5 124 378 502 

oyal College of Dental Surgeons, Toronto, Ont..... 65 1 66 532 6 538 

' Ontario Veterinary College, Gaciph Onve ne eee 16 - 16 69 69 
Waterloo College, Lutheran Theological Seminary, 

BYBterloo, Ont wes s. Hee Pip oe UT ht 9 - 9 59 - |} 59 

Huron College, London, Ont... se 6 - 6 24 1 25 
St. Jerome’s College, Kutchener,; Ont..c............. 10 - 10 185 - 185 
Royal Military College, Ringe tony Outot: oo 7 - v4 163 - 163 
‘Brandon College, Brandon, Man..................... 12 8 20 115 205 820 
_ Manitoba Law School, Winnipeg, Man............... 8 - 8 59 1 60 
_ Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man.................... 14 1 15 208 163 371 
Manitoba College, Winnipez, Man.......... 5 1 6 106 80 186 
Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg, Man. 47 10 7 583 501 1, 084 
##mmanuel College, Saskatoon, Sask................. 4 - 4 46 - 46 

ravelbourg College, Sask.......................... 17 = 17 105 - 105 

t. Andrew’s College,1 Saskatoon, Sask.............. 4 - 4 25 4 | 29 
t. Chad’s College, Regina, Sask..................7! 5 - 5 13 - 13 
Ppiberta College, Edmonton (South), Alherta...... = - - - =. | — 
dmonton Jesuit College, Edmonton, Alberta....... 20 - 20 160 - 160 
} ertson College, Edmonton (South), Alberta...... 2 - 2 12 - | 12 
titute of Technology and Art, Calgary, Alberta. . 17 1 18 708 52 7602 
e Auglican Theological College of B.C., Van- 
EASES, Oe a, Oa, 0 ee A 4 - 4 14 - 14 
lumbian Methodist College, New Westminster, 
Rene bOteser hind ahead toh). sent visti. . dotedd.. 4 11 15 42 82 124 
Seiden 7 ee pated a a a ee 1,475 89 | 1,564 | 16,943 | 3,312 20, 255 3 
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17.—Colleges of Canada: Financial Statistics, 1923-24. 


Total Total Total 
Name and Address. Value of Taeokss Expendi- 
Property. : ture. 
See ee SS ea 
$ $ $ 

Presbyterian College, Halifax, N.S......-.022++ se eeeere ees ee ese es 817,200 27,332 28, 562 
College of Ste. Anne, Church Point, N.S.......-...00+seeereee rere: 203,000 18,000 18,000 
Technical College, Halifax, N.S.........-- cece eee e eee e teeter eres 461,000 135, 682 137,809 
Agricultural College, Truro, N.S..... 0... 2s sce eee eee e eee e er ene ees - 87,052 74,156 
Holy Heart Theological College, Malifax, IN -Sascdasse ase qeniy tae 300,000 21,593 24,552 
St. Mary’s College, Halifax, N.S.........-- 02s sees eee een cere tenes 158,000 24,000 238,000 
Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que.........++s+se++00+ 7,750,000 446,000 448,000 
Feole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, Montreal, Que.......----- 708, 252 96,849 96,750 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, Que.........+-0++sseecre sree reer es 538, 447 31,575 33, 824 
Congregational College of Canada, Montreal) Ques: occ. wettest es 225,064 14,066 14,071 
Knox College, Toronto, Ont....... 0. ese ee cee eee eee terete cence eces 1,178,155 51,599 51,372 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont..........---sseseeeseees - 361,000 361,000 
Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont.......-.-.-eseeeee seer eee eee 127,344 36,793 36, 764 
Ontario Law School, Toronto, Ont............eeeee esse rere eee eeee - 54,272 42,231 
Toronto Bible College, Toronto, Ont........--.-eseeee reese eee ees - 17,553 17,301 
Royal College of Dental Surgeons of Ontario, Toronto, Ont........- 475,000 150, 638 148,406 
Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, Ont......-.--.+.-e+eeeeeeeeee 285,000 55,285 48,000 
Huron College, London, Ont........-.-+-+s+0+5+ 137,793 16,727 24,072 
St. Jerome’s College, Kitchener, Ont......... 290,000 47,000 47,000 
Brandon College, Brandon, Man.............-- 390, 886 87,015 92,196 
The Manitoba Law School, Winnipeg, Man - 18,537 18,000 
Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man.........+-++++++++05 ..| 1,052,050 54, 238 69, 824 
Manitoba College, Winnipeg, Man...........-.0+- essere eter reer eres 699, 123 43,111 51,800 
Emmanuel College, Saskatoon, Sask............seseeeee sree teres 89,000 21,825 21,825 
St. Andrew’s College, Saskatoon, Sask.........--.-+0eeseeeeeeeeee 180,700 31, 262 30,892 
St. Chad’s College, Regina, Sask............+0eeeeee eee e rere eees 141,000 11,064 11,064 
College Catholique de Gravelbourg, SA eae oS Sar abet a ls bless 144,063 36, 281 36,281: 

Alberta College, Edmonton (South), Alta........-.++-eeesseeeeeee - - - 
Edmonton Jesuit College, Edmonton, Alta........-.+-++seeeeee ress 185,000 33,599 32,813 
Robertson College, Edmonton (South), Alta...........+-+++eereeee 81,136 11,588 8,815 
Anglican Theological College of B.C., Vancouver, BiG eae 73,789 11,911 12,742 
Columbian Methodist College, New Westminster, B.C...........-. 148, 406 9, 647 10,415 
TEGAN oc sere ae Ac atite ac toresaha/ glans fare loimougi« eianela's) srelegeks 20,867,810 | 2,783,755 2,809,739 


IV.—MISCELLANEOUS EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES. 
1.—Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada. 


Prior to 1870, the basis of research in Canada was observation and record 
rather than experiment. Fifty years ago, laboratories, except elementary ones 
of scant accomodation, were non-existent. The courses in science in the uni- 
versities did not, before 1878, involve any practical work beyond extremely 
simple demonstrations. The industries did not concern themselves with scientific 
investigation, and research was not regarded as an essential feature of the work 
of the Government Departments, except possibly in the Geological Survey. 

Scientific research in Canada began in the 80’s, with the institution in 
the universities of courses in experimental and practical science. Many of the 
investigators of Canadian origin who have distinguished themselves in the field 
of science within the last 30 years owe their incentive toward research to the 
outlook developed by these courses. : 

Since 1890, Canadian universities have steadily increased their equipment 
for scientific teaching and research. While many of the teachers have had little 
time for research or for advanced courses, scientific investigators in Canadian 
universities have made valuable contributions to the literature of the sciences, 
and many of them have achieved high distinction. 
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Scientific societies, such as the Royal Canadian Institute; founded in 1849, 
and the Royal Society of Canada’, founded in 1881, have also promoted research 
through the publication of papers giving the results of researches in the various 
departments of science, and through the distinction conferred by membership in 
such societies. 

Various Departments of the Dominion and Provincial Governments have 
maintained scientific laboratories. Some of these have been concerned merely 
with routine examination or analysis, but in many cases research was undertaken. 
The research activities of the Government Departments have, however, been 
inadequate to meet the needs of the situation. Less than 6 years ago, it was 
estimated that the amount expended annually by Government laboratories for 
investigations of all kinds was less than $325,000, of which less than $100,000 was 
actually expended for research in Government laboratories. 

Twenty years ago the value of research was not appreciated by Canadian 
industries. A number of firms had routine testing or assay laboratories, but until 
1905 there were none which employed research for the improvement of their 
manufacturing processes or of their products. The example of foreign firms has 
to some extent altered public opinion in Canada on this question, but the number 
of Canadian firms which apply research to their industrial problems is still very 
small. In 1917 the Research Council of Canada issued a questionnaire to the 
industries, when replies received from 2,400 of the leading firms in Canada showed 
_ that only 37 had laboratories for research; 83 employed as many investigators 
and 276 assistants, but the great majority of these were engaged only in routine 
examinations. Apart from salaries, the total amount expended in 1916 for research 
by all firms listed did not exceed $135,000. 

With the growth of Canadian wealth and of the industries of the nation during 
the past decade, the scientific equipment of the leading Canadian universities has 
been greatly increased and scientific researches are now being carried on on a 
considerable scale, as a result of the research scholarships granted by the Research 
Council of Canada, or endowed by various wealthy benefactors in the leading 


supervision of Prof. J. J. R. Macleod, Professor of Physiology in the University 
of Toronto. The Nobel prize in medicine for 1923 was awarded to Dr. Banting 
and Dr. Macleod for this discovery, and in the same year Parliament voted to 
Dr. Banting a life annuity of $7,500, to enable him to devote himself entirely to 


The importance of scientific and industrial research has been recognized in 
recent years by the creation of the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and 
(industrial Research, commonly known as _ the Research Council of Canada. A 
wrief account of the work carried on by the Research Council is appended. 


1.—The Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. 


A synopsis of the history of scientific and industrial research in Canada, also 
ul information tegarding the establishment, organization and activities of the 
fonorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, more common- 
’ known under the short title of “The National Research Council’, will be 
yund in previous editions of the Canada Year Book, notably on pp. 53-57 of the 
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1920 edition. It is therefore, perhaps, only necessary to repeat that shortly 
after the outbreak of the great war, a Committee of the Imperial Privy Council 
was appointed and under it an Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research was established in 1915 by the British Government, to deal with the 
development of scientific and industrial research and its application to the pro- 
blems of war and peace. . The British Dominions were invited to establish 
similar organizations, in order to bring about co-operation of effort and co- 
ordination of research throughout the Empire. Acting on this suggestion, the 
Government of Canada appointed in 1916 a sub-committee of the Privy Council 
to devise and carry out measures to promote scientific and industrial research in 
Canada. 

This sub-committee of the Privy Council decided to follow the organization 
adopted in Great Britain and appointed the National Research Council as an 
advisory body on questions of scientific and technological methods affecting the 
expansion of Canadian industries or the utilization of the natural resources of 
Canada. The Council was also given charge of all matters affecting scientific 
and industrial research in Canada, which might be assigned to it. 


The National Research Council now operates under the Research Council 
Act, 1924 (14-15 Geo. V, c. 64), and in addition to the general powers conferred 
upon it by the above Act, the following specific duties have been assigned to it:— 


To promote the utilization of the natural resources of Canada; 

Researches with the object of improving the technical processes and | 
methods used in the industries of Canada, and of discovering processes and 
methods which may promote the expansion of existing or the development of 
new industries; 

Researches with the view of utilizing the waste products of said industries; 

The investigation and determination of standards and methods of measure- 
ments, including length, volume, weight, mass, capacity, time, heat, light, 
electricity, magnetism and other forms of energy; and the determination of 
physical constants and the fundamental properties of matter; 

The standardization and certification of the scientific and technical appa- 
ratus and instruments for the Government service and for use in the industries 
of Canada; and the determination of the standards of quality of the materials 
used in the construction of public works and of the supplies used in the various 
branches of the Government service; 

The investigation and standardization, at the request of any of the indus- 
tries of Canada, of the materials which are or may be used in, or of the products” 
of the industries making such a request, 

Researches, the object of which is to improve conditions in agriculture. 


The Council has also been given charge of and direction or supervision over 
the researches which may be undertaken, under conditions to be determined in 
each case by or for single industrial firms or by such organizations or persons as 
may desire to avail themselves of the facilities offered for this purpose. 


Detailed information regarding the recommendation of the National Research 
Council for the establishment in Canada of a National Research Institute, through 
which it would be possible for the Council to carry out effectively the duties which 
have been assigned to it will also be found in previous editions of the Canada Year 
Book. It is obvious that until such provision has been made along the lines recom- 
mended in the final report of the Special Committee of the House of Commons which 
studied this question for two sessions of Parliament, it is quite impossible for the 
National Research Council to undertake many of the important duties outlined 
above. In the meantime, the Council is endeavouring to render the maximum 
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possible service in three main directions:—(a) the training of research workers; 
(b) the granting of financial assistance toward the prosecution of important, 
approved researches; (c) the co-ordination and stimulation of research work in 
Canada on problems of national importance. 


Training of Research Workers.—In order to develop in Canada a corps of 
highly trained research men for service noton| y in the universities and technical schools, 
but also in the industries and technical departments of the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Governments, the Research Council has established three classes of scholar- 
ships which it awards under the titles of bursaries, studentships and fellowships. 
These awards have a value, respectively, of $750, $1,000 and $1,200 and are intended 
to enable students who have graduated with distinction from a university to 
continue their post-graduate training in science. These awards are given to the 
best qualified applicants therefor, the minimum qualifications for a bursary being 
graduation with distinction from an approved university; for a studentship, one 
year of post-graduate research experience; and for a fellowship, clearly demonstrated 
ability to carry on independent research. 


During the 8 years ending Mar. 31, 1925, the National Research Council 
awarded 109 bursaries, 86 studentships and 42 fellowships. These 237 awards 
were held by 151 persons in 13 departments of science at 16 universities. The 

result of these awards has been the publication of 295 papers by the grantees, of 
_ whom 134 have been enabled to secure the degree of M.A. or M.Sc. and 41 their 
Ph.D. degree. 


It is of particuliar interest to note the present occupation of the persons who 
have completed their training under these awards. Of these, 34 persons are engaged 
in the teaching profession, 24 persons are employed in industry and 22 have accepted 
positions in the technical branches of the Dominion and Provincial Governments, 
and the balance, so far as it has been possible to ascertain, are continuing their 
post-graduate studies under some other auspices. 


Assisted Researches.—During the past 8 years the National Research 
Council has granted financial assistance to 78 distinct researches; of these investi- 
gations, 26 were completed before April 1, 1924. During the year 1924-25 there 
were in progress, in 19 departments of science at 14 Canadian universities, 52 
researches to which financial assistance had been granted by the Council. The 
number of researches which were in progress in the various departments of science 
is as follows ‘physics, 10; chemistry, 8; biology, botany and biochemistry, 5 each; 
field husbandry, 4; mining engineering and bacteriology, 3 each; electrical engineer- 
ing and zoology, 2 each; one in each of forestry, plant-breeding, entomology, phy- 
siology, pathology, geology, metallurgy, mechanical engineering and general 
engineering. University laboratories situated in every province of Canada where 
such facilities are available were utilized in the prosecution of these investigations. 


During the past 8 years the Council has expended a total sum of $290,734 
in carrying on special researches, of which amount $153,753 was awarded to assist 
tesearches in progress during the year 1924-25. Part of this sum had, of course, 
deen expended in connection with researches which have heen in progress for more 
#an one year, but during the year above mentioned the Council actually expended 
he sum of $49,122 in this service, or 41 p.c. of the total appropriation provided for 
ill phases of the work of the Council. 
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Associate Committees.—The National Research Council has succeeded in 
building up in Canada, with the co-operation of the associate committees which it 
has appointed, an organization through which it is possible to carry out effectively a 
co-ordinated and concentrated attack on Canadian technical problems of national 
importance. 

Up to the present time the Council has appointed 15 such committees, 
having a total membership of 178 eminent scientists and business men, all of whom 
serve without emolument. Broadly speaking, these committees may be divided 
into two main classes. In the first group are associate committees which have 
been appointed, one in each of the major departments of science, such as physics, 
chemistry, mining and metallurgy, biology, etc., the main function of which is to 
serve in an advisory capacity to the Council in the sciences which they represent. 
Research work may in some cases be carried out under the auspices of these com- 
mittees. The second group of committees have been appointed for the specific 
purpose of undertaking the co-ordination, organization and prosecution of research 
work on some important national problem or group of problems such as the associate 
committee on cereal grain rust, the associate committee on tuberculosis, etc. Of 
the 15 associate committees which had been appointed up to the close of the 
year 1924-25, 7 might be classed as advisory committees and 8 as research 
committees. 

It is not possible to give here any adequate description of the importance and 
volume of the research work which is carried out under the auspices of these com- 
mittees. Complete information on this point will be found in the annual reports | 
of the National Research Council, which may be secured upon request to the 
secretary of the Council at Ottawa. It would be quite impossible for the Council 
with its present small financial resources to carry on the extremely valuable work 
which it has succeeded in organizing and establishing in Canada, were it not for 
the whole-hearted and unselfish co-operation which has so readily been given by 
the leaders in Canada in industry and science, who, like the members of the Council 
itself, give freely of their time and experience without remuneration in the co- 
ordination and prosecution of research work in Canada. 


2.—The Royal Society of Canada. 


An account of the origin, history and functions of the Royal Society of Canada, 
contributed by Prof. J. Playfair McMurrich, Past President of the Royal Society 
of Canada, appeared at p. 884 of the 1924 Year Book. 


3.—The Royal Canadian Institute. : 


An account of the Royal Canadian Institute, contributed by Prof. J. Playfair 
McMurrich, appeared at pp. 885-6 of the 1924 Year Book. 


2.—Public Libraries in Canada. 


Under the above heading, a short article appeared on pp. 168-9 of the 1921 
edition of the Year Book. Because of the pressure upon the space of the Year 
Book it is not repeated here. | 


3.—Art in Canada. 


A short article on this subject appeared at pp. 886-888 of the 1924 edition of the 
Year Book. 


i 
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XI.—PUBLIC HEALTH AND BENEVOLENCE. 


Greatly increased attention has been devoted in Canada during recent years 
to public health and its related subjects, the work embracing, in addition to the 
supervision of the general health of the community, the maintenance of hospitals 
and institutions for the care of needy and indigent persons. In general, the adminis- 
tration. of public health activities and the establishment and maintenance of such 
institutions is in the hands of the various Provincial Governments, under the powers 
given them in sec. 92 of the British North America Act, 1867. Under their control, 
municipalities, societies and individuals generally initiate charitable and humane 
efforts, depending on the Government to Some extent for financial aid and for 
competent, uniform inspection of methods and Standards. Exercising particular 
jurisdiction over some phases of the general health of the people of the Dominion 
is the Department of Health of the Dominion Government, while the Dominion 
Council of Health acts as a clearing-house on many important questions related to 
the health of the people. 


Public Health.—Considerable diversity in methods of administration of 
public health activities exists-among the provinces. Apart, however, from the 
actual organization of provincial Health Departments and of the administrative 
bodies charged with the management of hospitals and other such institutions, it will 
be observed, in the summaries of provincial activities which follow, that particular 
attention is given to the same branches of public health work in all the provinces. 
Perhaps the most important of all, and reflecting most clearly the benefits 
accruing from such work, are the provisions for medical inspection of school.children. 
This is carried out in some cases by the district or sub-district medical health 
officers, and in others by public health nurses whose activities are confined to it 
alone. In addition to the continual supervision exercised over the health of the 
children, expert advice and assistance are supplied freely to children, teachers and 
parents. In many cases, dental inspection is provided for. While this work has 
been carried on on a considerable scale for but a few years, great benefits have 
already been realized from it, notably general improvement in health and sanitary 
conditions both in schools and homes, and in the control and prevention of epidemics. 

In other directions also, governmental activities through ,Departments of 
Health have produced numerous evidences of their value, which may be illustrated 
by an examination of the death rates from various communicable and other diseases, 
such as are shown in the Population section of the present volume under the head- 
ing of “Vital Statistics.” In Ontario the rate of deaths from tuberculosis decreased 
from 85.6 to 59.0 per 100,000 during the period 1913 to 1924, and that from typhoid 

' fever from 19.4 to 4.0 per 100,000. While some other rates have increased, it 
may be noted that increases are not general in the case of communicable diseases 
and that, in respect of tuberculosis especially, the cities of the province show the 
lowest mortality rates. The reason for this is the fact that public health work is 
more advanced there than in the towns and rural areas. 


Institutions.—The most familiar of all public institutions established to 
‘administer and foster the general health of the community and in which charitable 
effort is manifested is the general hospital, common to all cities and towns of any 
considerable population, and found also in the more modern and prosperous rural 
districts. Such hospitals are generally erected and supported by the municipality, 
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their actual administration being in the hands of a board of trustees, and their 
revenue, in addition to that provided by the municipality, being drawn, in the 
main, from grants from the Provincial Government, from donations from individuals 
and societies, and from patients’ fees. Admission and treatment are free to all 
deserving persons who apply for it and whose resources are so limited as to prevent 
their otherwise receiving proper medical attention, while it is more or less generally 
expected of others that payments for services shall be made in proportion to costs 
and the ability of patients to defray them. Second in importance are the houses 
of refuge and orphanages, homes where destitute adults and homeless children are 
taken in, fed and clothed until they can support themselves or until homes for them 
are found elsewhere. Orphans’ homes are found in practically every urban and 
rural community of any size, while refuges or homes for the aged are supported by 
the larger centres and by county municipalities. Asylums for the insane, also found 
in all the provinces, differ from the foregoing types in that they are in general 
owned, supported and administered entirely by the province. In Nova Scotia, 
however, the insane of each county are, in some instances, cared for in one insti- 
tution, together with the inmates of the refuge and orphanage. Other institutions 
supported by the public include isolation hospitals, maternity hospitals, homes for 
the deaf, dumb and blind, homes for incurables, infirmaries, homes for epileptics 
and for lepers, and tuberculosis sanatoria. 

Throughout the Dominion many other ‘more or less similar institutions exist 
whose nature is more independent than that of the types mentioned above.! Since 
these institutions do not receive Provincial Government grants and hence are not 
in all cases subject to inspection, no complete record showing their number, purpose 
and the number of inmates can be obtained. 

But little historical information on the subject is available. No statistics of 
public benevolence had been presented in the Canada Year Book for some years 
before their inclusion in the 1922-23 edition. It seems, however, that until com- 
paratively recently, the caring for needy and destitute persons, as we Now recognize 
it, was largely in the hands of individuals, of whose humane efforts scanty evidence 
remains for present use. The inability of private effort to cope with a problem of 
such rapidly increasing dimensions has led to the present Government control of 
the majority of benevolent institutions. 

In the exercise of the powers granted them at Confederation, the various Provin- 
cial Governments have enacted considerable legislation governing the regulation of 
public charities. In Ontario, for example, the Houses of Refuge Act, the Hospitals 
for the Insane Act, the Private Sanitarium Act, the Sanatoria for Consumptives 
Act, the Hospitals and Charitable Institutions Act, and the Prisons and Public 
Charities Inspection Act have been passed, dealing with different phases of the 
subject. Similar legislation by other Provincial Governments also provides for 
the maintenance of hospitals, the carrying-on of charitable work, the provision of 
funds and inspection by competent officials. 


Numbers and Types of Hospitals and Charitable Institutions in Canada. 
—An attempt has been made to bring together in tabular form certain statistics of 
the number of institutions in the Dominion concerned with the health of the com- — 
munity or carried on as result of benevolent effort. Itis, of course, highly desirable 


that not only the mere data of numbers but also those relating to inmates, staff, 


1For information regarding Dominion Government hospitals for returned soldiers, see sub-section — 
“Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment,”’ p. 957, also pp. 20-29 of the 1920 Year Book. 
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finances, etc., should be similarly collated for the country as a whole. This, however, 
is for the present impossible, owing, in some cases, to the incomparability of statis- 
ties published by the various provinces and in others to the scarcity or absence 
of published information. The matter made available, however, is given in as 
complete and concise form as possible under provincial headings below. 

Table 1 is designed to show the numbers of institutions in Canada, by provinces, 
for the years 1923 or 1924. 


1.—Number of Public Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions in Canada, 1923 or 
1 


Nore.—The latest available figures aregiven. The fiscal years of the various provinese are as follows:— 
Prince Edward Island and Alberta, Jan. 1 to Dee. 31; Nova Scotia, Oct. 1 to Sept. 30; New Brunswick 
and Ontario, Nov. 1 to Oct. 31; Quebec, July 1 to June 30; Saskatchewan and Manitoba, May 1 to April 
30; and British Columbia, April 1 to Mar. 31. 


P.E. | Nova | New Que- On- Mani- | Saskat-| 47. | British 
Types. Island.1| Scotia.2] Bruns- | peg tario.2 | toba.t | Che- | perta.1 Colum- 
wick.? wan. bia? 
Se 1 ee rn hd ees Ps 
General Hospitals........ 1 17 14 108 - 58 |) 
Maternity “ |.1))'7 » 1 2 59 4 a 39 1 | 64 
Private a PERS - - - 51 - - 
Isolation 7. eee - - - |J = =|) 4 |) 
Tuberculosis Sanatoria.... - 1 2 5 10 - 1 2 1 
Hospitals for the Insane... 1 213 1 6 12 3 2 3 3 
Homes for Epileptics. .. .. - - - - = - - 
Homes for Infirm......... - - - - - - - - 
Homes for Incurables..... ~ - ~ 118 4 1 - - - 
Leper Stations............ ~ - 1 - - - - 1 
PPUSNASES ses. eco eck - 153 1 30 - } 1 - - 
Houses of Refuge........ - 203 2 76 - - - 
tS ad ae oe ly OA ale 
11923, 21924, ’Refuges and orphanages are also maintained as hospitals for the insane in some 
cases. 419292, 5Calendar year 1923. 


Hospitals for Mental Defectives.—It is only in the case of hospitals for 
mental defectives that comparable statistics of institutions throughout the nine 
provinces are available. Table 2 brings their more important data together and 
may be taken as giving a general idea of the situation throughout the Dominion. 


2.—Statistics of Hospitals for Mentally Defective Persons in the Nine Provinces of 


Canada. 
: New 
Items. are Pal ay 2 | Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario.s 
wick. 
> Se ee ee 
Sumber of institutions...................4-....0... 1 21 1 6 12 
Inmates (beginning of iit 2 ia ep an el ae a 315 1,420 667 6,063 8,364 
OO MA ee ee ne arene 58 483 190 1,619 2,264 
Discharges and deaths.......................0....* 60 429 75 yal 1,859 
erelorcired a errr aris ee 37 - = = ae 
dnmates (end of year)..,....................0...... 313 1,474 866 6,511 8,771 
! SAPO cee se ss fe PERT 1 131 2 32 39 
: REROR OP STEE Ee seh oe A ik - 21 1,048 1,400 
Revenue—Government grants... |” oe: - - 66,546) 1,145,710 - 
(int ctr ok ae Wad Se a .$ - - 35,438 285,536 406, 069 
ey Shur EE: Oe a Sem $ 10,384 - 101,984| 1,723,251 446,308 
| Expenditure—Salaries. ...111 710°" °°" " - - 46,260) 368,402] 1,148,117 
Buildings and equipment... $ ~ 20,852} -357,637] 903,952 
AUN CLE CAE OL ee RPI $| 104,686 - 186,565] 1,729,158 3,072,258 


1For the year ending Dec. 31, 1923. 

*For the year ending Sept. 30, 1924, 

*For the year ending Oct. 31, 1924, 

‘for the year ending Dec. 31, 1924, : 

For the year ending Oct, 31, 1923. The number of institutions includes one under governmental inspec- 
only. Remaining figures are for 11 institutions. 


J 
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a 
2,.—Statistics of Hospitals for Mentally Defective Persons in the Nine Provinces of 
Canada—concluded. 
eee 


_ A British 
Items. Bie ay ce 2| Alberta.’ Colne 
ia. 
oy J See 

Number of institutions.........-.2ecereeeeeeeeecesreeeereeeee 3 2 3 
Inmates (beginning Of year).......-. eer eee cece tener eter eens 1,201 1,294 968 1,866 
Admissions <2. «2: de orsteie clariste wipro tre tre nelstars «jsinis «-svehnle es! slatmtetatvie an 211 454 356 461 
Discharges and deaths........-:eseceeeneeeeereeeeecenecenees 159 347 277 443 

Improved or cured......sseeeeececeeee eee ener eee rteerscerete - - 131 - 
Inmates (end of year)...... ee ce eee ec cece eee c ener ereceseeees 1,343 1,401 1,047 1,884 
Stafi—Doctors-c. 2 ee eeire EET LA eR aCe 15h uc } 268 - - 9 
Nears si, dain s «ie cheeteteicelelate sistnietejnea) els 'sini> (ole eqelnsin) paleiewnste - - 23 
Revenue—Government grantS.......ceereeeeesereeeeeeeeeres $ - - 45,890 531,063 
EGGS ks eee ae ates Wctcttere tore lees siete Sitiaverolats crore nes 52,038 101,356 7,452 93,777 
Total Maoh ited Seitics ois chveatre hae 5s 90, 322 133, 702 55, 154 624, 840 
Expenditure—Salaries.........-+-++++- 196, 347 - 16,000 239,084 
Buildings and equipment rece - - - 135, 692 
DOL yoke At Sores etek aleiels's aes ape cieke ws siele wes 274, 804 569,336 80, 484 624,840 


1Year ending (10 months) Aug. 31, 1922. 

2Year ending Dee. 31, 1923. 

sYear ending Dec. 31, 1923. One institution for the care of mentally defective children is included. 
Figures of revenue and expenditure apply to this institution only. 

4Year ending Mar. 31, 1925. 

The Dominion Council of Health.—The decentralization of public health 
control, advantageous in many respects, had the one great disadvantage of isolation. 
Each of the provinces worked independently of the others; none knew what the 
others were doing; there was overlapping, wasted effort, perpetuation of obsolete 
methods, and progress was thus indefinitely delayed. 

To enable the health officers of the provinces and the Dominion to meet on 
common ground, discuss common problems, correlate their work, co-ordinate their 
efforts and remedy the defects of isolation, there was created, by Act of Parliament 
of 1919, a Dominion Council of Health (9-10 Geo. V, c. 24). Under the Act, this 
Dominion Council of Health consists of the chief executive officer of the Provincial 
Department or Board of Health of each province, the Deputy Minister of the 
Dominion Department of Health and 5 other persons appointed by the Govern- 
or in Council for a period of 3 years. Of these 5 appointed members, 4 
represent respectively agriculture, labour, rural women’s work and social service 
and child welfare. The fifth member is a scientific advisor on public health matters. 

The Dominion Council of Health meets in Ottawa twice a year to discuss 
common health problems and, when feasible, uniform methods of procedure and 
standard measures are adopted. As an indication of the nature of the agenda of 
these meetings, the following may be mentioned :—interprovincial relations in 
regard to tuberculosis patients and others who may have been recently removed 
from one province to another; standardization of venereal diseases treatment ; 
workmen’s compensation; maternal and child welfare; hospital standardization; 
industrial hygiene; rural hygiene; medical examination of immigrants; quarantine; 
vital statistics; pasteurization of milk; purification of water; pollution of streams; 
sanitation of railway, steamboat and other public conveyances; publicity and public 
health propaganda; protection of health of Indians and Eskimos; and drug ad- 
diction. 

Health problems affecting each province have been discussed, resulting in the 
clearing up of many anomalies which previously existed. Co-operation has also 
been obtained in the reporting of morbidity and mortality in the provinces. This 
has helped considerably in the work of the vital statistics division of the Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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Regulations governing quarantine for contagious diseases previously differed 
in each ‘province. These have been standardized by the Dominion Department of 
Health, discussed at the meetings of the Council and subsequently adopted. 

A uniform standard for ice cream was settled through discussion at the Council 
and, by common consent, is now observed in each province. 

The good work accomplished through the Dominion Council of Health cannot 
be over-estimated. It is a clearing-house between the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments for questions of vital importance which cannot be settled except by 
open discussion among its members. Each of the provinces has reaped inestimable 
benefit. Where before there was doubt and misunderstanding there is now mutual 
understanding, progressive administration and uniformity of procedure. Public 
health has made great strides in Canada during the 5 years that the Dominion 
Council of Health has been functioning. 


I.—DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 


The activities of the Dominion Department of Health for the fiscal year 1925 
may be classified under the following 12 headings:—Quarantine Service, in- 
cluding Leper Stations, Immigration Medical Service, Marine Hospitals Service, 
Venereal Diseases Control, Hospitalization and Sanitation, Opium and Narcotic 
Drugs, Proprietary or Patent Medicines, Child Welfare, Food and Drug Labora- 
tories, Laboratory of Hygiene, Pollution of Boundary Waters, and Finance. 

Quarantine Service.—Organized quarantine stations were maintained during 
the year at Grosse Isle, Quebec and Montreal, in Quebec, Halifax, Lawlor’s Island, 
Sydney, North Sydney and Point Edward, in Nova Scotia, St. John and Partridge 
Island, in New Brunswick, and Victoria, William Head and Vancouver, in British 
Columbia. The total number of vessels reporting at the above stations was 2,528 
and of individuals examined 471,813. A total of 240 persons was distributed to 
quarantine hospitals and detention buildings. Of these, 41 were actually sick ; 
the remainder were “contacts” and persons accompanying the sick. Diseases 
treated in the quarantine hospitals numbered 11; 18 of the total number .of cases 
were of measles, 9 of chicken pox, 3 of mumps and 3 of smallpox, the remaining 
diseases occurring in 2 or fewer cases. 

With a view to further protection from quarantinable diseases, part of the 
duty of the overseas Canadian immigration medical staff has been a close inspection 
of the work done in examining emigrants at the disinfecting plants at Antwerp and 
Danzig. During the year 9,394 emigrants were examined for vaccination, 6,440 
were deloused and examined, 5,737 pieces of baggage were disinfected and examined 
and 11,165 pieces were exempted from disinfection and labelled. 

The service has under its supervision two leper stations, one at Tracadie, N abe, 
and the other at Bentinck island, B.C. Ten patients were under treatment at the 
Tracadie lazaretto, six males and four females. There were no admissions or 
deaths. Nine patients were cared for during the year at the Bentinck Island 

_lazaretto, an increase of two over the previous year. 

Immigration Medical Service.—For the purpose of detecting physical or 
mental defects in immigrants, as provided by the Immigration Act, 112,341 immi- 
grant passengers were examined (this number including 2,413 persons en route to 
Canada via United States ports, who were examined by officers of the United States 
public health service); of this number, 1,764 were found to be of the prohibited 
classes (mental defectives, those afflicted with loathsome or contagious disease and 
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physically defective persons), while in addition, 100 other passengers ((mmigrant and 
non-immigrant) were detained for medical or surgical treatment previous to certifi- 
cation. An additional 225 were detained for medical or surgical treatment until 
cured, while 850 cases of minor defects were recorded. This is in addition to the 
revision of 24,832 medical certificates in the British Isles and Europe, and rejections 
under the Immigration Act totalling 2,154. 

Marine Hospitals Service.—The Department operates two marine hospitals, 
at Sydney and Lunenburg, N.S., revenues for the purpose being collected on the 
tonnage of vessels arriving at ports in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and British 
Columbia. Gratuitous treatment is accorded all needy mariners from vessels 
paying such dues. In addition to the two hospitals maintained by the Government, 
treatment was provided during the year at 59 town and city hospitals in the 5 
provinces for 3,469 injured and distressed mariners. 

Venereal Disease Control.—The annual grant by the Dominion Government 
to aid in the prevention of the spread of venereal diseases was reduced from 
$200,000 to $150,000 in the year 1924-25. The campaign carried on throughout 
the country by the various governments may be divided roughly into 5 main 
activities:—treatment, education, social service, law enforcement and the collection 
of statistics. There are 56 clinics in operation throughout the Dominion at which: 
free treatment may be obtained, while free hospital examination and accommoda- 
tion is given where necessary. Both the Dominion and the Provincial Governments 
have issued pamphlets and circulars designed to prevent the spread of the diseases. 

Hospitalization and Sanitation.—Considerable information has been pre- — 
pared and supplied, both in answer to enquiries and to the public, relating to the 
construction, equipment and management of hospitals, principally those required 
in smalier communities. The division is also preparing data relating to buildings 
for the institutional care of mental defectives. Numerous enquiries regarding 
water supplies and sewage treatment and disposal have been answered and several 
publications on these subjects distributed during the year. 

Opium and Narcotic Drugs.—During the year, the Department issued 234 
import licenses, 61 export licenses, 111 wholesale druggists’ licenses, and 45 lceenses 
to retail manufacturing druggists. Narcotics imported into Canada were as fol- 
lows:—cocaine, 1,589 oz., morphine 7,424 oz. and crude opium 655 |b. 

Close supervision is maintained on all exports and imports of narcotics, and 
the licensing system enables the Department to know at all times the amount of — 
these drugs received by every druggist, veterinary surgeon, dentist or physician in 
Canada. By this system it is possible for the Department to check up the disposi- 
tion of these drugs, and to make reasonably certain that the use being made of 
them does not contravene the Act. Statistics of offences against the Opium ‘and ~ 
Narcotic Drug Act for the year ended Mar. 31, 1925, show a total of 268 convictions — 
consequent on prosecutions by Dominion authorities. Total convictions during the — 
year ended Sept. 30, 1924, amounted to 996. ; 

Proprietary or Patent Medicines.—Medicines registered and licensed under 
the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act during the year 1924-25 numbered 6,724; 
642 new medicines were registered. Under the operation of the Act, which — 
has as its fundamental principle the requirement that all such articles shall be ou 
the market in a way which permits the ordinary layman to understand what he 
is buying, many articles were rejected as absolute frauds and dangerous to health. 
Samples of various medicines are obtained periodically in the open market and are sent 
to the laboratory for the purpose of confirming and approving the ingredients of each. — 


: 
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Child Welfare.—General co-operation in matters relating to child and ma- 
ternal welfare has been continued or established with the various departments of 
the Dominion Government, Provincial Governments and voluntary societies through- 
out the country. An exhaustive study of maternal mortality is being undertaken, 
following a resolution of the conference on medical services in Canada. A total of 
338,467 copies of the “Little Blue Books” was distributed during the year, including 
55,951 copies of the “Canadian Mother’s Book.” 

Food and Drugs Division.—A total of 7 ,872 samples of foods and drugs were 
examined during the year in the laboratories of the Department at Ottawa, Halifax, 
Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver, to determine their purity or degree of adulter- 
ation. Prosecutions totalling 84 were made under the provisions of the Food and 
Drugs Act and the Maple Products Act, where goods not conforming with the law 
had been offered for sale. These resulted in 39 convictions, 25 voluntary payments 
and 20 unfinished or otherwise terminated. 

Laboratory of Hygiene.—During the course of the year the laboratory has 
carried out a considerable number of bacteriological investigations of canned foods, 
on behalf of the food and drugs laboratory, of suspected ground and of mouldy 
nutmegs. Several water supplies have been examined, and research work relating 
to the isolation and identification of typhoid bacilli from certain sources and to 
the potency of certain drugs has also been prosecuted. 

Pollution of Boundary Waters.—An intensive investigation of the qualities 
of water in the Great Lakes and its uses by vessels plying on the lake routes has 
been carried on during the year. It has comprised, in addition, an examination of 
the water supply systems on many of the larger passenger and freight vessels, and 
the preparation of reports, analyses and plans designed to improve the systems at 
present in use. Several investigations have also been made into the water supply 
of various municipalities with harbours on the several lakes. A considerable de- 
crease in the number of cases of typhoid fever resulting from the consumption of 
polluted water, and the installation of improved water supply systems on many of 
the vessels plying on the Great Lakes have resulted from the year’s activities. 

Financial Statements.—A net expenditure for the year of $881,460 is re- 
corded, in which the largest items are:—quarantine, $174,479; venereal diseases, 
$142,899; salaries, $144,943; and marine hospitals, $144,988. Net revenues 

“amounted to $217,944, of which sick mariners’ dues totalled $184,188. 


II.—PROVINCIAL PUBLIC HEALTH ACTIVITIES. 
1.—Prince Edward Island. 


In the report of the trustees of the Faleonwood Hospital and Provincial Infirm- 
ary for the year ended Dec. 31, 1924, a total of 313 patients was shown as resident 
jon this date, compared with a total of 315 at the beginning of the year. During 
_the year, 58 patients had been admitted, while discharges and deaths totalled 60. 
Expenditure for maintenance and repair of the institution amounted to $104,686, 
while revenues from fees and other sources were $10,384. 
| 2.—Nova Scotia. 
F The third annual report of the Department of Public Health, for the year 
‘ending Sept. 30, 1924, deals mainly with the maintenance of clinics throughout 
the province, child welfare work and the display of health exhibits. 
4 
P 
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The Department has continued to pay great attention to anti-tuberculosis 
work, principally through the holding of clinics by the divisional health officer, 
assisted by the public health nurses of the various counties. The total number of 
persons attending clinics during the year was 946. Several clinics have also been 
opened and assisted by societies interested in the promotion of public health work, 
while travelling clinics, primarily for the examination of school children, have 
given treatment in cases of tuberculosis. The death rate per 100,000 from tuber- 
culosis in the province has fallen from 182.6 in 1913-14 to 125 in 1924, 

As a result of legislation passed in 1923, the Department has been able to place 
on a more satisfactory basis the distribution or sale of antitoxins, vaccines, serums, 
etc. There have been a number of instances in which advantage was taken of the 
provision for free distribution of these products to needy patients. 

A new departure has been made in the preparation and display of health 
exhibits at county fairs and other suitable public gatherings. These have been 
favourably received and are calculated to improve sanitary conditions in houses 
and farm buildings. 

A total of 20,911 school children was examined during the year by public 
health nurses in 10 counties, while in 10 cities and towns 21,520 received examin- 
ation. : 

A total of 3,022 treatments was given at the 5 anti-venereal disease clinics. 
In addition, a number of hospitals have admitted cases for free treatment. Further 
attempts have been made to stress the teaching of venereal disease prevention. 

The latest available statistics of hospitals and benevolent institutions in Nova © 
Scotia, as contained in the Report of the Inspector of Humane Institutions for the 
year ended Sept. 30, 1924, are given in tabular form in Table 3. It should be 
stated that while in Table 1 of this section, the province is shown to maintain 21 
mental hospitals, 15 orphanages and 20 houses of refuge, some of these institutions, 
numbering 25 in all, are classed under two or more of the three types specified. The 
statistics are those of government-inspected institutions only. This applies also to 
tuberculosis sanatoria, of which only one is inspected by provincial officials. 


3.—Hospitals, etc., in Nova Scotia, 1924. 


General, Hospitals 
Isolation : Sanatoria and 
and | | Maternity or ‘Asylums 
Items. Private | Hospitals. Con- for the 
Hospitals. sumptives. | ~ Insane 
and Poor. 
Numi ber of ims titutionsine «civ st ciraieeeteteiels ote ereiecoin sets 17 1 1 25 
Number of patients (beginning of year)...........--+.- 679 29 108 2,044 
AMdmissionsiand) Dinthsot.s)eaneeiesie eit <ilelistealelslaale 14,962 971 293 
Total under treatment......... 6.2: s sees cence eee neces 16,641 1,000 401 = 
Discharges, etc......... has Sars SRR S Canto leans tee 14, 940 941 274 791 
Number of patients (end of year)...........seeeeeeeee 701.) - 59 iby 2,083 
Stafi—Doctors ss. mme tele lt slselocciareiclsie sae aiye 62 4 Bi - 
_ Nurses, Ct0.....-..0c 220 e etn eee ere ese ne eeene ns 414 36 - - 
Receipts—Government grants.........-..eeeeeeeeee: $ 75,753 1,000 - - 
COSI aes tele eden at ere e Mersertats ieretat sbieta Bi 238,117 18,675 65,478 = 
: Oy ty ee ae Oe Sa deara tics ie Sores Gan ot 508,084 22,898 159,994 = 
Expenditures—Salaries.:..........-..+++- 135,619 8,437 88,887 - 
uildings and equipment...........-.-$ 104,357 12,411 = = 
Total? 2s aw myyatientiste Cerne ts TCE car 464,495 29,652 232,815 - 
ho ee ee ee ee a ee ee ee eee 
1Includes other receipts. 2Includes other expenditures. 


The number of hospital days afforded to patients in general hospitals during: 
the year amounted to 325,324, those to patients in maternity hospitals 13,749 and to 


ay 
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patients in sanatoria 47,685. The numbers of operations performed in general and 
maternity hospitals were respectively 8,617 and: 28. The total government grants 
of $75,753 to general and maternity hospitals comprised grants of $42,330 by the 
province and $33,423 by municipalities. 


3.—New Brunswick. 


The New Brunswick Department of Health includes in its activities general 
sanitation, water-supply and drainage, the abatement of communicable disease, 
medical inspection of schools, vital statistics, provincial pathological and public 
health laboratory, and the general supervision of the 16 health sub-districts into 
which the province is divided. 

The Department is administered by the Minister of Health from a governmental 
standpoint and is under the immediate direction of a Chief Medical Officer. Hig 
staff, which with the Minister forms the Bureau of Health, consists of the chief 
of laboratories, 3 district medical health officers, 6 medical inspectors of 
schools, a director of nursing and a director of venereal clinics. 

The Chief Medical Officer, in his seventh annual report, summarizes the chief 
activities of the Department during the: year ending Oct. 31, 1924, under the 
headings already given. 

During that year (provisional report) the births numbered 10,651, the marriages 
2,964 and the deaths 4,902. The corresponding rates per 1,000 population would 
be 26-7, 7-4 and 12-3. The infantile mortality was 101-8 and the maternal 
mortality 4-6 per 1,000 living births. The death-rate from all causes fell gradually 
from 15-6 in 1920 to 12-3 in 1924. The infantile mortality decreased from 
134-9 in 1920 to 101-8 in 1924. 

The birth-rate (26-7) was the highest in the registration area of Canada, the 
mean for the whole of that area being 23-1. 

In the school year 1923-24, 49,030 pupils were medically examined and 12,643 
were successfully vaccinated (those entering school for first time). Of those exam- 
ined, 318 were found unable to pursue their studies with ordinary success on account 
of mental deficiency. Six special schools for such deficients have already been 
2stablished. Of the total number examined (49,030), 20,874 were reported in normal 
dhysical and mental condition. 

Water and milk supply, drainage, communicable disease, etc., all showed im- 
wovement during the year. 


4.—Hospitals, etc., in New Brunswick, 1924. 
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General, 


Maternity, | Sanatoria | Hospitals 
Isolation or for Orphanages, 
Items. and Private! Consump- the Refuges, 

Hospitals. tives. Insane. ete. 
[umber of institutions....................06.+....... 16 2 1 3 
lumber of patients, beginning of FORDE sass ae 1211 - 667 183 
STO TIENY Ts Ip tg 2 nr 11,830 313 190 114 
po ETE So Ge ak, a 10,378 318 75 105 
lum ber of patients, end of year....................... 356 162 866 192 
J EE ae ee ee ae a 144 5 2 7 
EM caN Ie Ks ss tie POTS A ss va ge Seca e duly ee ope 278 26 21 29 
eceipts—Government and municipal grants......._.$ 53, 104 66, 623 66,546 16,081 
Le eee) ae ree a ee $ 261,380 83,905 35,438 6,920 
GLENS Oe e's soos ts POs 2 Vins dive ins Weleely bat $ 373,139 wr 101, 984 ie 
fpenditures—Salaries, etc..................... 00. $ 177,514 75,16 46,260 5925 
Buildings and equipment..............$ 78,069 8,196 20,853 5,971 
LTS), aR anne 9 $ 551,201 198,942 186,565 53,192 
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4.—Quebec. 


In the administration of the health of the province, the Provincial Bureau of 
Health, in charge of the Provincial Secretary, with its activities divided among the 
20 public health districts, sees to the carrying-out of the provisions of the 
Public Health Act. Twenty inspectors are appointed for the 20 districts, 
their duties being divided generally between education of the public and municipal 
public health organization, while, in addition, their services are given in case of 
consultations, public lectures, maintenance of records of municipalities and medical 
and sanitary investigations. In addition to the district officers, the Bureau main- 
tains an administrative division, a laboratory division, a division of sanitary engineer- 
ing, a division of venereal diseases and a division of vital statistics. The energies 
of the Bureau are being directed mainly toward the prevention, by organized cam- 
paigns, of epidemics, more particularly tuberculosis and the more important causes 
of infant deaths. ‘To this end the Provincial Bureau of Health has already estab- 
lished 14 anti-tuberculosis dispensaries and over 20 baby clinics. Some evidence 
of the effect of this work may be seen in the reduction of the rate of infant mortality 
per 1,000 living births from 131 in 1923 to 118 in 1924. 


Below are given the latest statistics of benevolent institutions in the province, 
compiled from the exhaustive report published by the Quebec Bureau of Statistics. 
In brief explanation of the table, it may be said that the 59 general hospitals include 
4 maternities and 3 créches. In addition, 27 dispensaries are maintained, where the 
principal services are those of medicine, surgery and ophthalmology. The number 
of days passed in these institutions by patients during 1924 was 1,315,360; the accom- 
modation available was 5,572 beds; the average cost per patient per day 
varied from $0.45 to $5.31. 


The refuges and orphanages provide accommodation of 14,406 beds. During. 
the year 1924, the total number of days passed in these institutions by needy persons” 
was 4,440,321. In addition 83,340 indigents were given help during the year. 


5.—Hospitals and Philanthropic Institutions in Quebec, 1924. 


General, | Sanatoria 
Maternity, and Hospitals-| Homes, — 
Isolation | Dispensa- for Orphanages | 
Items. and ries for the and | 
Private Consump- Insane. Refuges. 
Hospitals. tives. 
a es —— 
Numiber'of ans tition: ei eiteitetecesieriatotr att aie) faketate == 59 5 6 118 
Number of patients (beginning of year).........-.++-+- 3,443 218 6,063 12,705 
A CLAVVIGB OMS) sorarote meets ator tvay ce terate tel obel arctic sealers Gilat int oke st elievorors/=era 52,920 605 1,619 5, 798 
Discharges. deabheay | Gt@x. acecciririeileslelsioiplelin « e\aietersictepas 52,921 395 dp lg 5,598 
Number of patients (end of year)...........seeeeeeeee 3,442 328 6,511 12,910 
Stati—- Doc tora mee ee ene eset rettaleteisteteveree 434 \ 144 32 3.797 
Nurses and other employees............++++++- 3,400 1,048 a 
Receipts—Government grants!..........0.s.eeeeeeees $ 611,070 13,200 | 1,145,710 399, 212 
HC REPRO? Or aR DDO LR GOO sOnAGIGa non $| 1,140,438 BPG 285, 536 792,020 
UT CUE TOS: re ste roretatet erate dete eusve sivueolenetes oie susie) Shai $| 3,212,313 6,472 292,005 2,021, 264 | 
7 "TOGBIE Aare cars diste tiee ie saeco ataete, a attic $| 4,963,821 26,944 | 1,723,251 3,212,496 
Expenditure—Salaries, etC..........:.sceeceeeesseeee $ 640, 468 4,862 368, 402 455, 710)! 
Buildings and equipment............... $ 956,404 3,002 357, 637 967,473 
SUNATICS.... 2 cece eee eee nese ee eees $| 3,366,949 17,729 1,003,119 1,977,202. 
Ache beeen none SEe aoe AS GrrAnth: 3 $| 4,963,821 25,593 1,729,158 3,400, 388 
i 


1Provincial and municipal. 


~ 
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5.—Ontario. 

A Provincial Department of Health, responsible to the Minister of Health and 
comprising divisions in charge of laboratories, industrial hygiene, public health 
education, preventable diseases, sanitary engineering and maternal and child welfare, . 
oversees the administration of the Public Health Act throughout the province. 
Through its division into 8 districts, each of which is in charge of a district 
officer of health, close touch is maintained between the Department and the muni- 
cipalities through the province. This contact, of course, is strengthened by the 
relations between municipally-appointed health officers and the officials appointed 
by the Provincial Government. ; 

The principal statistics of hospitals and similar institutions in Ontario are 
found in the report of the Hospitals and Charitable Institutions, containing data 
relative to government-aided hospitals, orphan asylums and houses of refuge, and 
in the report upon the Hospitals for the Insane, Feeble-Minded and Epileptic, 
_ relating to the provincially-operated institutions for the care of mental defectives. 

The number of general and maternity hospitals given in Table 6 is exclusive of 
51 private hospitals which are not required to make detailed returns to the inspector 
of prisons and public charities. The number of refuges and orphanages, 106 in all, 
is made up of 42 refuges in cities and towns, 30 orphanages, 3 convalescent homes 
and 31 county houses of refuge. 

Money grants to hospitals in the province coming under the supervision of the 

Department of the Provincial Secretary are made as follows:— 
1. A grant is made for all patients in a hospital during the first 10 years of its 
existence at the rate of 50c. per day, irrespective of what sum is contributed by the 
patients themselves. 

2. After a hospital has been in existence for 10 years, the grant is paid only 
for patients for whose maintenance $10.50 per week or less is contributed. 

3. In all cases the limit is 120 days, and if the patients remain in the hospital 
longer than that period, the refuge rate of 10c. per day is allowed. 

4. No allowance is made for infants born in hospital. 

Sanatoria for consumptives may receive a grant of $4,000 on the erection and 
Satisfactory equipment of the necessary buildings and an amount of 75c. per day 
for the maintenance of each indigent patient. 


6.—Hospitals in Ontario, year ended Sept. 30, 1924. 


General, | Sanatoria | Hospitals 
Maternity for for Orphanages, 
Items. and Consump- the Refuges, 
Isolation tives. Insane. etc.? 
Hospitals. 
(0 Sooo ee ene | Eee eee ee 
Number of institutions 112 10 12 75 
umber of patients (beginning of year) 5,813 1,170 8,364 5,175 
Bees DITERE OEG =, 5205460 «.)..x v!ascln iste «cae nncc, 136,436 1,782 2,266 4,904 
al number receiving treatment.................... 142,339 2,862 10,630 10,079 
OSE ES Ea ee en re 136,295 i ova] 1,859 4,706 
umber of patients (end of year)..................... 5, 954 1,241 8,771 6,37 
0 TOR Oe oe - = 39 - 
MSR Ret et. traaek ds cow fc JAE - - 1,400 se 
Receipts—Government grants (provincial and muni’l)$|_ 1,949,175 783, 383 3 155,539 
3 RE NM il shila Vorcsace Sterne $| 4,357,355 146,452 406,069 1,328,490 
LET" le meal naa Oran th els aa aie te dl $| 7,013,859 1,322,582 446,308 1,484,029 
Uxpenditure—Salaries, ete... 0... leslie, 3} 5,221,627 | 860,142 | 1+148,117 ~ 
Buildings and equipment............... $ 903,952 * 
F a eo earaeaes. $i 6,971,781 | 1,201,098 | 3,072,258 | 1,312,098 
ee OCR... 


4Year ended Oct. 31, 1923. 2Exclusive of 31 county houses of refuge which received government grants 
dtalling $32,768 during the year. *These institutions are government-owned and hence do not receive 
he statutory grants made to other hospitals. 
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In addition to the statistics shown above it may be said that the total number 
of days’ stay in hospitals and sanatoria during the year amounted to 2,609,828, at 
an average cost per patient per day of $3.27. The total number of deaths was 
7,093, a percentage to the total number of patients under treatment (145,201) of 
4-88. The average stay of each patient was 18-6 days, this period, however, 
being considerably less if general hospitals alone are considered. The provincial 
government grants of $979,792 formed 10:8 p.c. of the total expenditure for main- 
tenance. 

With regard to the hospitals for the insane, the average daily population of 
the 12 institutions during 1923 was 8,452. Discharges, totalling 1,030, included 
410 recoveries and 459 cases of improved condition. The number of insane persons 
in the province, however, is shown by the Inspector of Prisons and Public Charities 
to have risen from 6,260 in 1903 to 8,186 in 1913 and 10,630 in 1923, an increase 
per 1,000 population from 2-8 to 3-2 and 3-6. 


6.—Manitoba. 


The various divisions of the Provincial Board of Health include those of 
public health nursing, food inspection, venereal disease prevention, the recording 
and prevention of communicable diseases and vital statistics. Under the super- 
intendent of provincial public health nurses, a large amount of work is carried on 
in the direction of education, medical school inspection, child welfare, public ser- 
vice nursing, and the distribution of literature. The work of other divisions is 
more or less of a routine nature. 

The principal regulations made by the Board, in its administration of the Public 
Health Act, have relation to:—(1) the occupation of portions of buildings contained 
below street level, (2) the use of common towels in public places, (3) the, use of 
common drinking cups, (4) barber shops and hair-dressing parlours, (5) the use of 
hydrocyanic acid, (6) the sterilization of wiping rags, etc., and the sale thereof, 
(7) the notification of infectious and contagious diseases, (8) the prevention of 
venereal diseases and the establishment of dispensaries for the treatment thereof, 
(9) slaughter houses, (10) bottling plants, (11) places where food is sold on the 
premises, (12) the sanitation of summer camps and beaches, (13) the sanitary con- 
trol of mining, lumber and other similar camps. 

No more recent information than that published on pp. 921-922 of the 1922-23 
Year Book is available regarding the activities of hospitals and charitable insti- 
tutions. 


7.,—Saskatchewan. 


On Mar. 22, 1923, by an Act to amend the Public Health Act, the Bureau 
of Public Health was made a Department of Public Health, with a Minister and 
Deputy Minister in charge. | 

The following Acts are administered by the Department :—Public Health Act; 
Vital Statistics Act; Union Hospital Act; An Act to Regulate the Public Aid to 
Hospitals; Venereal Disease Act. ; | 

Six divisions, with a director in charge of each, carry out the work of the Depart 
ment, as follows:—the division of child welfare and hospital management super- 
vises the making of maternity grants, baby clinics, home nursing, relief and hospital’ 
management; the division of communicable diseases deals with the control of these 
diseases and distributes serums and vaccines; the division of sanitation supervises food, 


' 
ro. 
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water, milk and ice supplies, Sewage systems, urban and rural sanitation and union 
hospital organization; the division of laboratories includes in its work bacteriology, 
pathology, chemical analyses and medico-legal work ; the division of vital statistics 
compiles records of births, marriages and deaths, ete.; the division of venereal 
diseases supervises the dispensaries and free examination and treatment. 


In addition to the hospitals which Saskatchewan has in common with the other 
provinces, mention may be made of a system known as the union hospital scheme, 
designed to furnish necessary hospital accommodation in rural districts. Under 
the provisions of the scheme, two or more municipalities may co-operate in arranging 
to build, equip and maintain a hospital in their district and for their residents. 
These smaller hospitals are not intended, of course, to furnish extensive accommo- 
dation, but they do furnish splendid accommodation for emergency or maternity 
cases. 


7.—Hospitals, ete., in Saskatchewan, calendar year 1923. 


General, 
Maternity, | Sanatoria Hospitals Homes, 
Isolation for for Orphanages, 
Items. and Consump- the and 
Private tives. Insane. Refuges. 
Hospitals. 

@evumber of institutions..............0................ 39 1 2 1 
Number of patients (beginning of year)................ - - 1,294 63 
CORSET OGRE S CLONE rans hae ba 31,499 1,164 454 48 
en ee ee RE AT ey - ~ 347 - 
MMR 5 scp Sess adm iciecoverrccc., - - - - 
Number of patients (end of 57S RBar a hai di ie - - 1,401 85 
Pe ors FER eats ie ii es - - - - 

TREES SEC a Sa eI aS ha 7 - - - 
Receipts—Government PEAWUS ae Neva ene a ee kg 210,917 90, 009 - - 
BieGs LOL ste a. esp inc ON bes, orl... coil $| 1,237,994 300, 627 101,356 - 
LATE ED sete ie PI Ail it $} 1,448,911 300,636 133,702 18,199 
Expenditure—Salaries....101002 0712001100000 $ 489, 6£0 113,658 - ~ 
Buildings and equipment............__. $ = > = = 
ROSH ree Oe Serna titne etd ke $| 1,517,966 305,052 569,336 35,985 

5 ea 


1Expenditures are maintenance totals and do not include capital expenditures. 


8.—Alberta. 


The Department of Public Health in Alberta was established by an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature in 1918, and all Acts having reference in any way to the health 
of the people were placed under its administration. To-day it includes the follow- 
ing branches:—preventive medicine ; Sanitary engineering and sanitation ; public 
health nursing; approved, municipal and private hospitals; social hygiene; vital 
Statistics; institutions—(a) tuberculosis hospital, (b) mental hospitals, (c) training 
school for mental defectives. 

The preventive medicine branch of the department is conducting an intensive 
tampaign against infectious diseases, special attention being given to the foreign- 
»orn people of the province. In co-operation therewith the sanitary engineering 
wanch aims to see that provision is made for good housing, good air, good water 
ind the safe and quick removal of all deleterious substances. 

The nurses in the public health nursing branch hold clinies of various kinds— 
wenatal, infant, pre-school and school—in many parts of the province, main 

linies being maintained in cities and large towns; rural clinies are sent out from 
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them. Public lectures, cinemas and pamphlets are used to arouse public interest. 
District nurses, chosen for their resourcefulness and knowledge of maternal nursing, 
are maintained in remote districts. 


Under the Municipal Hospital Act, on the vote of the people of a district, a 
hospital suitable for their needs can be erected, in which patients are received at 
the rate of $1.00 per day. The cost to ratepayers is approximately 3c. per 
acre. There are now 15 such hospitals in Alberta. 


Free clinics for venereal diseases are maintained in the principal cities, and 
excellent work is being done in the actual treatment of these diseases as well as in 
the education of the public both by lectures and cinemas. All inmates of public 
institutions are examined and treatment provided for those who need it. . 


For statistics of the numbers of hospitals and similar institutions and of the 
hospitals for the insane, see Tables 1 and 2 of this section. 


9.—British Columbia. 


The Provincial Board of Health, responsible to the Provincial Secretary, 
administers the laws relating to public health in British Columbia. Its branches 
comprise the following:—sanitation,, venereal clinics, laboratories, tuberculosis, 
infectious diseases and public health nursing. The sanitation branch has directed 
numerous recent efforts to the prevention of the spread of communicable diseases 
by touring motorists, and to the control of campers and squatters along the coast. 
The laboratories department distributes annually various vaccines and antitoxins, 
in addition to the analysis of specimens. The tuberculosis department has lately 
been augmented by a travelling diagnostician in tuberculosis and the addition of 
a portable X-ray machine. The infectious diseases and public health nursing 
departments are charged respectively with the control of such diseases and with 
the numerous duties included in public health nursing, principally nursing service, 
child welfare, school service and dental clinics. 


The Board of Health collects and publishes annually, in connection with its 
report, the vital statistics of the province. 


Table 8 contains a summary of the more important hospital statistics of the 
years ended Dec. 31, 1924, for general and related hospitals and sanatoria, and 1925 
for hospitals for the insane. No data are available at present with respect 
to refuges and orphanages, except those of the provincial industrial school for boys, 
which had on Mar. 31, 1924, a total of 127 inmates, largely made up of boys pun- 
ished for theft and incorrigibility. The three mental hospitals showed an average 
daily population during the year 1924 of 1,823, maintained at a net per capita 
yearly cost of $291.26, or a daily cost of $0-80. In contrast with records of hos- 
pitals for the insane in other provinces, showing a very equal distribution of 
inmates between the two sexes, these institutions in British Columbia showed, on 
Mar. 31, 1925, a population of 1,323 males and 561 females. This proportion is 
noticeably greater than that existing between the sexes in the total population of 


the province. A further classification, moreover, of inmates according to country | 


of birth, on the same date, shows that 33-6 p.c. were Canadian-born, 38-8 p.c. were 
British-born, 4-3 p.c. were born in Oriental countries and 23-2 p.c. born elsewhere. 


The percentage of British-born (other than Canadian-born) is unusually large. — 


beatin’. 
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8.—Hospitals, ete., in British Columbia, Dee. 31, 1924. 


General Sanatoria | Hospitals Homes, 


uildings and equipment.............. $ 173,379 71,042 135, 692 
2 ULM es Cae aie fore ere $| 2,581,244 312,066 624,840 


and for or Orphanages, 
Items, Maternity | Consump- the and 
Hospitals.1 tives.1 Insane.? Refuges. 

lf 
Plumber of institutions............................... 64 1 3 - 
Number of patients (beginning of year)............... 1,972 223 1, 866 - 
Admissions 51, 732 202 461 - 
- 199 443 - 
761,591 - - - 
- 226 1,884 - 
58 9 - 
1,802 = 23 - 
Receipts—Government grants..............0000 1) $| 1,171,453 - 531,063 - 
5 HBSS BUC Ri et SNe. DR cotton else sen, c $} 1,405, 754 177, 928 93,777 = 
SUOUAINER CRON Nose etait te lie. $) 2,665,052 312,066 624, 840 - 
Expenditure—Salaries......0.00.000000 2220000 $} 1,060,903 99, 400 239, 084 - 


‘Mar, 31, 1924. 2Mar. 31, 1925. 


10.—The Canadian Red Cross Society. 


A brief description of the organization and activities of the Red Cross Society 
in Canada appeared on page 923 of the Canada Year Book, 1922-23. 


11.—The Victorian Order of Nurses. 


The activities of the Victorian Order of Nurses since its inception in 1897 are 
Summarized in the Canada Year Book, 1922-23, page 923. 


12.—Mothers’ Allowances. 


Five of the nine provinces of Canada provide for the payment of allowances 
to mothers who are widowed or without adequate means of support. The province 
of Manitoba was the first to take up the work in 1916, and the example has been 
followed by the other western provinces and by Ontario. 

It is a general stipulation under the existing Mothers’ Allowances’ Acts that 
she mother be a resident of the province at the time of making application, that 
she be a British subject, generally with two or more children under 14 or 16 years 
xf age or with an insane or totally incapacitated husband and a similar number of 
thildren. Other similar requirements regarding residence and means of support 
re made, for it is not desired that applicants “be considered as applying for charity; 
yut that the mother be regarded as an employee of the State, receiving remuneration 

services rendered in the proper care of her children. The mother, as an employee 
Eine Government, must not only satisfy them of her fitness to receive an allowance, 
lut also that she is fulfilling the trust which is being placed in her.” 
' In most cases the allowance is provided jointly by the Provincial Government 
nd the local government of the municipality in which the applicant is resident, 
ut in some cases—those of mothers resident outside of cities, towns and counties— 
he whole allowance is paid by the Provincial Government. Larger allowances are, 
t times made in cities than in towns and county municipalities, and the basic 
ite is generally that paid to a mother with two dependent children. Administra- 
on of the Acts is as a rule in the hands of a commission or superintendent, and 
Closely allied with other work designed to ameliorate the conditions to which 
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certain sections of the community are subjected. In Ontario and Manitoba, for 
example, the Acts are administered by Commissions. In the former, the appoint- 
ment of local boards in cities, counties and districts, whose duty it is to pass on 
applications before their presentation to the central body, is provided for. Through 
this medium, also, intimate contact is maintained with beneficiaries. In Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta, the Acts are administered by the Bureau of Child Protection 
and the Superintendent of Dependent and Neglected Children respectively, the 
organization in Alberta providing, in addition, for the appointment *of inspectors 
in each municipality of the province. The Workmen’s Compensation Board of - 
British Columbia, assisted by a number of local advisory boards, superintends the 
administration of the Act in that province. 

The following table shows, for the five previnces in question, the numbers of 
mothers and children to whom allowances have been paid, together with the latest 
annual and the total expenditures. 


9.—Mothers’ Allowances in Canada, 1925. 


Items. Ontario.1 | Manitoba.? Gelea Alberta. ee 
Number.of Mothersmeme one gt. 4,185 157 1,061 827 1,079 | 
Num berioL @ hildinenmercmrerr eerie teal 12,501 2,373 3,695 2,670 2,913 | 
| 
Latest yearly Expenditure............-. $| 1,790,680 313,239 288,980 284,007 507,493 _ 
Total xpenditure. sce meee erate $| 7,275,391 | 2,835,402 | 1,261,840 | 1,460,598 2,848,947 | 


ASSESS NOISE SPS ee | 
1As on Oct. 31, 1925. 2Bight months ended April 30, 1925. 3Dec. 1, 1925. 4Year ended Dec 31, | 
1925. 5Year ended Sept. 30, 1925. | 


The Mothers’ Allowances Commission of Ontario, in a classification of bene- 
ficiaries under the provincial Act, shows 52 families with one child and an incapacit- | 
ated husband in receipt of benefits during the year ended Oct. 31, 1925. There 
were, in addition, 1,891 families of 2 children under 16 years of age; 1,130 with 3; 
615 with 4; 281 with 5; 131 with 6; 62 with 7; 17 with 8; 5 with 9; and 1 with 11 
children, the average being almost 3 children per family. Death of the father | 
was the cause of dependency in 3,388 cases, incapacitation of father in 512 cases, | 
desertion in 170 cases, and death of both parents in 115 cases. 

Rates of Allowances.—Rates of allowances paid in Ontario are as follows:— | 
in cities $40, $45, $50 and $55 per month for mothers with 2, 3, 4, and & children; | 
in towns the rate is $5 lower, while the rate to beneficiaries in villages and rural 
areas is further reduced by $5. In families where there are more than five children, 
the Commission may grant a further allowance not to exceed $5 a month for each 
child over the number of 5. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, no set 
rate of allowances is paid, the aim of payments being as far as possible to make 
up the difference between the income and the ordinary expenditure of a family. 
In Saskatchewan, minimum and maximum monthly payments of $15 and $30 are | 
established. Payments in British Columbia are also not standardized, but regula- 
tions provide for a maximum monthly allowance of $42.50 for a dependent mother 
with one child, and an additional $7.50 for each other child under 16 years of age., 
A deduction of $10 is made in case of the beneficiary owning her own home or holding 
it free from rent, while a maximum of $15 per month is paid to a mother and one 
child where board and lodging are obtained free of charge. i 


- 


XII.—ADMINISTRATION. 


This Administration section includes sub-sections on most of the important 
governmental activities which are not covered in the preceding sections. Com- 
mencing with a sub-section on the public lands of Canada, it continues with a treat- 
ment of public defence and a survey of the activities of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Public Works. Next comes an article on the Indians of Canada and their 
relations with the Department of Indian Affairs; to this, statistical tables of Indian 
population, etc., are appended. The establishment and operation of the Depart- 
ment. of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, including the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners, is described in the following sub-section. The final sub-section, ~ 
Miscellaneous Administration, includes several articles dealing with the Soldier 
Settlement Board, the Department of the Secretary of State (including tables 
of naturalizationsin Canada from 1916 to 1922, and of companies incorporated since 
1900); the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, judicial and penitentiary statistics and 
divorce in Canada, illustrated by statistics of the years from 1901 to 1925. It 
closes with an account of the civil service of Canada, with statistical tables of 
employees and salaries. 


I.—PUBLIC LANDS. 
1.—Dominion Public Lands. 


The Crown lands of the Dominion of Canada are situated (a) in the Prairie 
Provinces (Manitcba, Saskatchewan and Alberta), (b) in the belt of 20 miles 
on either side of the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, known as the Domin- 
ion Railway Belt of British Columbia, and (c) in a block in northern British Col- 
umbia, containing 3,500,000 acres, known as the “Peace River block.” every 
person who is the sole head of a family and every male who has attained the age of 
18 years and is a British subject, or declares his intention to become a British 
subject, is entitled to apply for entry for a homestead. The lands are laid out in 
townships of 36 sections. Each section contains 640 acres and is divided into 
quarter-sections of 160 acres. A quarter-section of 160 acres may be obtained as 
a homestead on payment of an entry fee of $10 and fulfilment of certain conditions 
of residence and cultivation. To qualify for the issue of the patent, a settler must 
have resided upon his homestead for at least 6 months in each of 3 years, 
must have erected a habitable house thereon, and must have at least 30 acres of 
his holding broken, of which 20 acres must be cropped. A reasonable proportion 
of the cultivation should be performed in each of the 3 years. A reduction may 
be made in the area of breaking where the land is difficult to cultivate on account 
of scrub or stone. Provision is made on certain conditions for residence in the 
vicinity, in which case the area of cultivation must be increased. 

Lands in Saskatchewan and Alberta, south of township 16, are not open for 
homestead entry, except by actual residents in the vicinity of the land applied for, 
but such lands may be secured under grazing lease. 

Disposal of Dominion Lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


According to figures supplied by the Department of the Interior, a total of 


127,378,859 acres, equal to 5,529 townships or 199,029 square miles, has been 

disposed of. The total number of acres within the surveyed area at Jan. 1, 1925, 

was 199,890,119, of which 25,951,000 were available for homestead entry. Table 1 

shows the distribution of the surveyed area for each of the three Prairie Provinces 
937 
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as at Jan. 1, 1925. In addition to the surveyed area, there are large tracts of land 
in the northern part of these provinces which have as yet been only very little 
explored. The total area of this unsurveyed tract is 285,752,761 acres, of which 
22,390,540 acres are water-covered. 

Maps showing the disposition of Dominion lands and lands avadlable for entry, 
and reports on the resources and development of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, have been issued by the Natural Resources Intelligence Service of the 
Department of the Interior, some of which are as follows:-—Land Maps of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Southern and Northern Alberta, respectively; ‘small Land Map of 
the Prairie Provinces; Cereal Map of Alberta; Manitoba, its Developme t and 
Opportunities; Agricultural Loans; the Peace River District of Alberta; Description 
of the Resources and Possibilities of the Province of Saskatchewan, etc. Similar 
reports have been issued with regard to other parts of Canada such as:—Natural 
Resources of Nova Scotia; Natural Resources of Quebec; the Province of New 
Brunswick; and Central British Columbia. With the object of assisting in the 
settlement and development of the idle lands in Canada, this service also publishes 
lists of unoccupied lands in the Prairie and Maritime Provinces, giving a short 
description of the properties, the prices and terms of sale or lease and the owners’ 
names and addresses, thus ziving prospective landseekers an opportunity of selecting 
lands suitable to their means and requirements, and affording them an easy means 
of getting in direct touch with the owners thereof. 


1.—Disposition of the Surveyed Areas in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
Jan. 1, 1925. 


. Saskat- 
Items. Manitoba. Chawan, Alberta, Total. 
: acres. -. acres. acres. acres, 

Area under Homestead (including Military Home- 
SCAS) 5. Peadhhcsc4./ seh eee o hee Cn ne rare 8,145,900) 27,683,200} 18,138,300) 53,967,400 

Area under Pre-emption, Purchased Homesteads, 

Sales, Half-breed Scrip, Bounty Grants, Src 
Grants, (SIC RPC cory ol Aen cage WR ae 3, eNO Os RIMS A 5,110,000 7,453, 500 3,653,500] 16,217,000 
Area gr anted to Railway Comipantes).-...... 0227. 7 +o 3,566,997} 15,177,063} 13,120,014) 31,864,074 
Area granted.to Hudson’s Bay Co...........002.0+05- 1, 206, 400 3, 184, 000 2,177, 960 6, 568, 360 

Area of School Land Endowment (1-18 of area surveyed 
TAiseetLOus) i Ae Rete Ch AEE A des Stree Pee Loa 1, 637, 700 3, 943,800 3, 759, 500 9,341,000 
Area sold subject to reclamation by drainage.......... 89, 642 50,916 37,992 178, 550 
Area sold under Irrigation system...............-.+-.- = 76, 962 981,900 1,058, 862 
Area under T imperibentheds. .caeeeeees dee. eee: 946, 900 645, 400 1,344,000) 2,936,300 
Area under Grazing Leases...........-20000eee eee eee 59,500 2,967,900 2,736,000 5,763,400 
Area of Forest Reservesand Parks................... 2,500, 000 5,912,200) 16,809,100} 25,221,300 

Area reserved for Forestry Purposes (inside surveyed 
tract): 2a ees eee ene eee cme eee eens ee 795,500 1,293,500 2,085,000 4,174,000 
Axes of Rioadlalllowances, armies «fei natin eee 977, 132 1,468, 480 1, 288, 456 3, 734, 068 
Area Of Pansh ander WOtsna eee teal eee: 506, 089 84,015 118,565 708, 669 
Area ot Indian Rieserviest e..ectket ance knee ne 455,834 1,113, 674 1,368, 768 2,938,276 
Area of Indian Reserves surrendered.................- 88, 699 410, 528 303,378 802, 500 
Area of Water-covered lands (inside surveyed tract)... 4,260,500 1,904, 300 2,300,460 8,465, 260 
Area undisposed Ola... 1. sc. ace etn s cede ree 5,011,000 4,700,000} 16,240,000) 25,951,000 
Yotal area within surveyed tract............. 35,357,793} 78,069,438] 85,462,888] 199,890,119 


Homestead Entries.—Table 2 gives the number of homestead entries and 
cancellations in the fiscal years from 1874 to 1925, providing a record of the growth 
of settlement in the Prairie Provinces. From 7,426 in 1900, the number of entries 
rose rapidly to 41,869 in 1906, declined to 21,647 in 1907, and rose again to more 
than twice that number in 1911. The largest number of “net” entries was made 
in 1906, when new entries exceeded cancellations by over 30,000. The record 
number of 44,479 entries in 1911 was offset by 22,122 cancellations, leaving ‘‘net”’ 
entries of 22,357. 
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The number of grants made to soldiers from 1919 to 1925 was 1,643, 5,981, 
2,892, 1,655, 1,212, 710 and 584 respectively. Entries by soldiers cancelled in the 
years 1919 to 1923 were included with those given in Table 2. Such cancellations 
in 1924 and 1925 numbered 630 and 615 respectively. 


2.—_Number of Homestead Entries and Number of Homestead Cancellations from 
: 1874 to Mar. 31, 1925. 


Nore.—From 1874 to 1894 the departmental years ended Oct. 31; from 1895 to 1899, Dec. 31; from 
1900 to 1906, June 30; from 1907, Mar. 31. 


Homesteads. Homesteads. Homesteads. 
Years. Number | Number Years, Number | Number Years. Number | Number 
of can- of can- of can- 
Entries. | celled. Entries. | celled. Entries. | celled. 

ee 1,376 889 || 1892....... 4,840 To22 e101 Osea eee 41,568 16, 832 
SA ae ae el 499 305: |) 2893.5 .2 0... 4,067 SOS 1911 eee ss 44,479 22,122 
eG eck kas 347 153 |] 1894....... 3,209 648' |} 1912-62... 39,151 18,486 
Mee Rietctan ict 845 457 |} 1895....... 2,394 G8oulMOlo: wees 33, 699 17,101 
14 pI St 1,788 Wohi USO6. 3m qos 1,857 SOL i 191445 Sees 31, 829 15, 854 
ni ae a 4,068 2,045 || 1897... .. 2,384 L090 TOT bs 2a meee 24,088 12,351 
TOS oe. 5.6 tose mys 2,074 679) I TS898) cy. << 4,848 Le S46 1016s seme 17,030 10,070 
I aie biseye ove 2,753 937 4 TSO cer 6, 689 (46) 1917 Bee 11,199 9,570 
1? le elie 7,483 3,485 |} 1900....... 7,426 1,096) || 1918s eee 8,319 6,314 
8 Ree ae 6, 063 1,818 1908... SU.. 8,167 A; G82; 1919 5 ee 4,227 4,115 
ilo! i ee 3,753 15350) 902). 2. 2c 14, 633 3,296 || 1920..... ee 6, 732 7,891 
Ue eee 1,858 597 || 1908....... 31,383 5, 208 5,389 7,336 
ne eee 2,657 3) 17) |e TY Ee 26,073 8,702 7,349 7,806 
1 ot a ace 2,036 459 || 1905....... 30,819 11, 296 k 5,343 7,061 
RR Sr oe tech 2,655 668 || 1906....... 41, 869 T6387" 1024. . sae 3, 843 4,187 
BOE ra ais Sara ecoe 4,416 639) 19072. as.s 21,647 14), 110) |!) 1925 2 aeaee 8, 653 4,168 
Ooh ee eis 2,955 794 || 1908....... 30,424 15, 668 

UC 8,523 O34 W909 ...too2.. 2 39,081 14,677 


In the calendar year 1924 the total number of homestead entries was 3,809" 
Table 3 is a statement of the homestead entries on Dominion lands for the years 
1917 to 1925. Statistics of the origin of those making homestead entries in the 
fiscal years ended 1920 to 1925 are given in Table 4, and financial statistics of receipts 
from Dominion lands in Table 5. 


The privilege of making pre-emptions or purchased homestead entries was 
withdrawn by Order in Council as from Mar. 20, 1918, confirmed by ec. 19 of 
the Statutes of 1918, assented to May 24, 1918. : 


8.—Homestead Entries on Dominion Lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia, calendar years 1917-1925. 
: 
Provinces. 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1928. | 1924. | 1925. 
r > No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
lemanitoba................. 1,617 873 | 1,209 795 | 1,477 878 556 565 414 
Saskatchewan............. 2,967 | 1,273 | 1,840] 1,726] 2,729 | 2,046] 1,664] 1,843 2,031 
NE. 255%, ak ois oe 8,975 | 2,163 | 3,464] 2,794] 2,936] 2,240] 1,395] 1,181 1,369 
British Columbis......... 209 69 110 120 204 154 139 220 145 
Metabik es... 8,768 | 4,373 | 6,623 | 5,435 | 7,346 | 5,318 | 3,754 | 3,809| 3,959 
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4.—Homestead Entries made in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia, by Nationalities, during the fiscal years 1920-1925. 


Nationalities. 1920. 1921. 1922. i 1923. 1924. 1925. 
No. No. No No No. No. 
Canadi ans from Ontario a.-nicome moo eee ie eicer eas 937 665 786 589 453 377 
Qucbees, ec ccchaerwvoee’ Wun taceeraes 298 270 318 198 136 127 
Hi INOVALOCOULA ee as ates ee ees neta crantategs 106 78 83 71 43 43 
£6 New Brunswick), .0... seer 83 52 54 38 26 17 
ee Prince eae Island. . ee ae 47 37 47 31 14 38 
cs Manitoba... - LR, ee 365 237 398 299 304 263 
“e Saskatchewan... 126 105 201 187 146 138 
e Alberta. . : 144 134 220 193 115 92 
Be British Columbia 37 27 55 40 40 29 
Persons who had previous entry.............+0-+++-: 875 871 946 844 590 636 
Newfoundlanders. . ; A ase 10 8 4 6 3 3 
Canadians returned from the United States.......... 13 3 3 3 - - 
AMMericans Mars tant oh PASE ee in wasnt cetana ata: Lysis 1,072), 150571) O19 639 627 
img lisiing. co. cpa Oe c5, Ace sore yr Ie ie eicren e Re 1, 252 821 762 575 415 321 
SCOUCH See ccsc cal den ee eee ee er 360 242 229 133 104 113 
joka] CURES e 2 MOOT Sh SEN OA An <M Rae rae Brn ee Ae 154 114 92 70 34 45 
ATC KOR ee OO ee CPE a es Te HO ay Reeeien abe c Se 58 32 63 21 23 12 
Beloit atic tts, essa cate ne. se acre ae 26 36 37 24 9 11 
SWISS chaser 4 Pe ee a het meee ae 13 18 ily/ 18 12 20 
d Heeb ian Beige aaa tye AR aa dn PRS Cor tren, aoe aa che Se, GU 12 19 22 10 5 10 
RumManiangis ica. Akane ane atest eine ae ER oe 10 12 48 1 14 12 
PS VEPSIING. cts Seeie, ete creed meee Aa eRe cio alee 4 1 2 3 - 1 
Germans: (5. nec etNeeos PRE nicl ieee crc tee : 5 22 40 33 29 41 
ANS tYO-FLUN GARI ANS. 2s.) ete ORAS aer asi eee cern ae eee 69 170 712 420 303 267 
Holland rs: Wie. yn cae en Oe hee haa ne rosie sa 13 9 23 16 15 10 
Danes)(otherthan leelanders))ine: ack eicresls > cetectecae 35 46 44 33 20 30 
eelancens items air nic Wert, asia ss davelc fancies ea 20 14 19 15 8 18 
SWGd6S..<. «cuidate ts hy kee oem rais, faiens ass eae: 82 | 71 173 107 93 80 
Wiorwenlans tacr mae oo ee ee Te ot tole ndas cent eerie ete 92 84 159 113 67 2 
Russians (other than Finns)! cess. sohiecs «oe oe oe 105 91 168 96 86 133 
1 VIL ene rte ee et ener sacty OS REO IO GS SOLERO AIOE Oe ~ - 40 30 26 15 
G@HNERS sadoeeae ates oes: con eee hae Aone ane 1 - 2 1 - - 
JSPANESSY Ae accra esate eet npn Siete tok: Genres - - = = - - 
Persians 005 206 ne ac aes. ee ee ee Stier fer ae ae - - - - - - 
ARS EL A LTATION Meats oh everb tee ae cicclet eae eerasanaten Sete vetanese ne 5 2 2 1 1 - 
New Zealandersueasoteecticoncean nan Seen Se ee 1 1 3 2 1 - 
Gree ka oki) orm eyo maemo Pes erator eens 1 2 3 ?) 2 3 
LINGUS afin nes cia neni a ee ae ee - - - 1 - 1 
OGG N ge aoc cue en orion th eerie ene eke a ee - - 65 78 52 31 
Bulsaniansseacetce one a neoe eeoee - - - - - 2 
Serbiansity #. ean steed ae Pere SAE ok ss te en peecrereea eee 4 - - 2 3 - 
SDAntarels waa pera ence ca nacre mies - - - - - - 
South, Amentcanswene pm eccs een akon cen cick, sean - - 2 2 = = 
ERG brews Sone a eee ae Aa ea een ee a ete - - - = - - 
SOuUth Ain CanSman yikes eee ae eee e arte = - 1 7 6 - 
ATDMONTANS Fry deter bactris. iacan Tec oie ie casi oc atetreetes - - 1 = = S 
Nex Gans ranean wee ts rt meee ee Boe ecriat ties - = - 1 6 = 
Othernationasliticsmrase Ae ee eee eee 51 23 - - - 5 
Total reccuca perder at eee 6,732) 5,389} 7,349} 5,343) 3,848! 3,653 


5.—Receipts from Patents and Homestead Entries in the fiscal years 1920-1925. 


Sources of Receipts. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
$ bi $ $ $ $ 
Momestead:teos seep eee ake cates 67,460 53, 880 73,540 53,460 38, 640 36,500 
Cashisales my. rcameeh cnet eee 2,799,605] 1,721,172 761,850 414,279 404, 952 410, 222 
Scrip salesis.s27 secos< eee py ees 80 - - 909 160 612 
Tuner Auessec.c eee eee ee 589,780} 705,314) 688,491] 825,465} 847,773] 981,400 
Hay permits, mining, stone quarries, 

SUC. .CASDAM.,..o Leeprn do ec ee 896,414] 1,234,558] 1,071,396 823,183 723, 763 639, 749 
All other receipts ea eaenmer ene ate 885,582] 371,152] 328,253] 314,480] 338,559! 425,384 
Gross:reyenied...4: eee ee ok 4,738,921] 4,086,076] 2,918,530] 2,431,767] 2,353,847) 2,493, 867 
Relunds Wry. ccck oe eee ee oe 116, 249 130,751 119, 080 83, 152 71,983 102, 881 
Net revenue...) See ee eee eee 4,622,672] 3,955,325} 2,799,450) 2,348,615) 2,281,864] 2,390,986 
Total revenue, 1872 to date.............. 67,456, 191/71, 411, 516)74, 210, 966/76, 559, 581/78, 841, 445/81, 232, 431 
Letters patent for Dominion lands... No. 17, 732 17, 947 13,116 6,973 bola 4,304 
Homestead entries.............-.-++ cs 6, 7382 5,389 7,349 5,343 3, 843 3, 653 
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Railway Lands.—In the early stages of the settlement of the North West, 
large grants of wild lands were made to the railway companies as subsidies (see 
Table 12 of the Transportation section for details), while the Hudson’s Bay Co., 
under the contract by which the North West Territories passed to the Dominion, 
retained one-twentieth of the lands of the fertile belt. Statistics have been compiled 
of the sales of land by these companies and the prices at which lands were sold, 
for the fiscal years since 183, the figures, given in Table 6, throwing considerable 
light on. the ups and downs in the settlement of the West. The maximum acreage 
sold was in 1903, and the maximum amount was received in 1918. It is noteworthy 
that the sales reached a low point for recent years in 1923, and in 1925 were double 
those for 1923. Details of sales by the different companies are given for the three 
latest fiscal years in Table 7. 


6.—Land Sales by Railway Companies having Government Land Grants and by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, fiscal years 1893-1925. 


Total sales. Average Total sales. Average 
Years. price per Years. price per 
Acres. Amount. acre. Acres. Amount. acre. 
$ $ $ i $ 

120, 211 352, 847 DB Ooey LOLOL ae es 1,184,790} 15,835,228 13-36 

68, 668 207, 856 SOD MOU Soe oes 1,406,651] 19,122,937 13-59 

114,713 222,489 1:94 OTD neat 1,329,390} 18,224,419 13-70 

108,016 361, 338 3-34 1OUSS yoann 707,149 9, 867, 155 13-95 

222,225 719,016 8-23 i A) seers 501,575 7,898. 191 14-75 

448, 623 1,431,774 3°18 [ites Sees 192,801 3,279,031 17-01 

ti]! See ae 462,494| 1,520,792 3:28 1Q1GH Fest 354,886} 5,435,949 15-32 

ROOD. wee noes 648,379} 2,125,146 3:27 TOL eRe ac 755,154) 12,357,377 16-35 

BOOTS sas eae > 621,027| 2,088,269 3°36 1918) «etic: 1,116,237) 20,887,600 18-71 

TS ey 2,201,795} 7,746,958 3:56 TOL GPR reo, 1,038,657] 18,148,736 17-47 

GOO dst. a 4,229,011} 14,651,757 3-46 1990. Sane 1,026,157} 19,188,225 18-69 

ODS. Mest cod 1,267,187; 5,564,240 4-39 OZ ies ee 2 553,630! 10,860,756 19-61 

BD sos Yo,» 990,005; 5,046,572 5-09 | ee ae 155,289) 2,633,572 16-96 

US ee 1, 642, 684 9,871, 241 6-01 OOo eee 123,303! 1,864,364 15-12 

LLL EAA en 1,237,759} 7,697,930 6-02 1924 ee 159,795} 2,460,057 15-39 

MOOS. 25th 346,693) 3,052,461 8-80 1925 2452eh: 247,405} 3,700,938 14-95 
TT ORAS ey 109,373] 2,211,885 11-08 


SS SSS eae ease ers 


1Nine months to Mar. 31. 


7.—Land Sales by Railway Companies having Government Land Grants, and by the 
Hudson's Bay Company, in the fiscal years 1923-1925. 


1923. 1924, 1925. 


Companies. 


Acres. | Amount.| Acres. | Amount.| Acres. } Amount. 
$ $ $ 
24,976) 366,257 83,434) 456,386 84,758| 1,117,618 
83,485) 1,248,968 45,911 775, 205 91,295] 1,602,524 
373 5, 107 637 3,822 1,701 13,890 
1,122 17,000 6, 242 92,145 1,925 28,571 
1,013 15,552 1,283 14,144 8,499 132,504 
11,214 190, 112 71,489) 1,103,421 56,981 770, 680 
1,120 21,368 799 14,934 2,246 85,151 
123,303| 1,864,364) 159,795! 2,460,057) 247,405! 3,700,938 
a i ee a et 
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2.—Provincial Public Lands.! 


In the Maritime Provinces, in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, the 
public lands are administered by the Provincial Governments. In Prince Edward 
Island, all the land is settled. 

Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia there are no free grants of land; but, under con- 
ditions prescribed by the Crown Lands Act of the Legislature (c. 25, RS., 
_NS., 1923), Crown lands, not exceeding in each case 150 acres, may be granted 
for agricultural or grazing purposes to applicants of not less than 18 years of age, 
at the price of $1 per acre, in addition to the expenses of survey. Every such holder 
must build a house within 2 years from the date of the grant, and if he has resided 
on the land for 3 successive years and cultivated it for 10 years shall be entitled to 
a grant of the land. Leases and grants of Crown lands may also be obtained upon 
conditions prescribed. The total area of the Crown lands in Nova Scotia is approxi- 
mately 798,368 acres. 

New Brunswick.—The area of New Brunswick is about 17,143,000 acres. Of 
this, the Crown holds about 7,500,000 acres, most of which is timber land. The 
province is essentially a wooded country, and will in all probability always derive 
a large part of its revenue from lumbering industries. Practically all the Crown 
timber lands are held by license for the cutting of timber, most of these licenses 
expiring in the year 1933. While it may safely be said that the bulk of the Crown 
lands are better suited to lumbering than agriculture, yet there are still some Crown 


lands well suited to mixed farming, which may be taken up by prospective settlers. . 


The maximum allowed to any one settler is 100 acres and he is required to reside 
on the land and cultivate 10 acres of the same for 3 years before obtaming a grant. 
For some of the best lands there is a charge of $1 per acre, in addition to the settle- 
ment duties already referred to. The Crown controls the right to hunt and fish 
within the province. Hunting of migratory birds and fishing im tidal waters are, 
however, under the control of the Dominion Government. 


Quebec.—In Quebec the area of public lands subdivided and unsold on June 
30, 1923, was 8,170,157 acres. During the year ended June 30, 1924, 20,319 acres 
were surveyed; 89,751 acres reverted to the Crown; 177,580 acres were granted 
for agricultural and industrial purposes, etc.; adding to the acreage available at 
June 30, 1923, the area surveyed and the areas that reverted, and deducting sales 
and grants, there remained, subdivided and unsold on June 30, 1924, 8,102,647 
acres. Agricultural lands in 100-acre lots are available for settlement upon pre- 
scribed conditions, at 60 cents per acre, on application to the Department of Col- 
onization, Mines and Fisheries. 


Ontario —In Ontario the public lands which are open for disposal are chiefly 
situated in the districts of Muskoka, Parry Sound, Nipissing, Sudbury, Algoma, 
Timiskaming, Thunder Bay, Kenora and Rainy River, and in the counties of Hali- 
burton, Peterborough, Hastings, Frontenac, Lennox and Addington and Renfrew. 
In Northern Ontario, which comprises the territory lying north and west of the 
Ottawa and French rivers, the townships open for sale are subdivided into lots of 


320 acres, or sections of 640 acres, and a half-lot or quarter-section of 160 acres is 


1For copies of the detailed regulations governing the disposal of provincial Crown lands, application — 


should be made as follows:— Nova Scotia, to the Secretary for Industries and Immigration, Halifax; New 
Brunswick, to the Deputy Minister of Lands and Mines, Fredericton; Quebec, to the Deputy Minister of 


Lands and Forests, Quebec; Ontario, to the Minister of Lands and Forests, Parliament Buildings, Toronto; — 


British Columbia, to the Deputy Minister of Lands, Victoria. 
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allowed to each applicant at the price of 50 cents per acre, payable one-fourth cash 
and the balance in 3 annual instalments, with interest at 6 p.c. The applicant 
must be male (or sole female) head of a family, or a single man over 18 years of age. 
The conditions of purchase include actual occupation by the purchaser, the erection 
of a house, the clearance and cultivation of at least 10 p.c. of the area, and 3 
years’ residence. Proxy regulations enable an individual to purchase a half-lot of 
160 acres and place an agent in residence, but the duties to be performed before 
issue of patent are double those required in ordinary purchases. There may be 
certain ‘exceptions to the above, under which only 80 acres is allotted to cach 
individual, in which event fully 15 acres must be cleared and cultivated and necessary 
residence shown, to secure patent. 

_ Free grants are available on lands within the districts of Algoma, Nipissing, 
Thunder Bay, Sudbury, Rainy River and Kenora, and between the Ottawa river 
and Georgian bay, comprising portions of the counties of Renfrew, Frontenac, 
Addington, Hastings, Peterborough and Haliburton and the districts of Muskoka 
and Parry Sound. Grants of 160 acres are made to either single or married men 
in free grant territories where the land is subdivided in lots of 320 acres. In 
the Huron and Ottawa territory an allowance for waste lands may increase the 
grant of a single man to an area not exceeding 200 acres, while heads of families 
may secure 200 acres free and purchase an additional 100 acres at 50 cents an acre. 
The settlement duties for free grants are as follows:—(a) at least 15 acres to be cleared 
and brought under cultivation, of which 2 acres at least are to be cleared and culti- 
vated annually; (b) a habitable house to be built, at least 16 by 20 feet in size s(G) 
actual and continuous residence upon and cultivation of the land for 3 years after 
location, and thence to the issue of the patent. The mines and minerals and all 
timber other than pine are covered by the patent. 

Returned soldiers who enlisted and rendered overseas service with the Canadian 

- Expeditionary Forces are each entitled to an allocation of 160 acres free, in any 
township regularly open for sale, subject nevertheless to the performance of settle- 
ment duties. 

Ranching lands may be obtained on reasonable terms in waste and wooded 
areas, the valley of the Trent river, lying between lake Ontario and Georgian bay, 
affording good opportunities for cattle and sheep raising. The maximum annual 
rental is 5 cents an acre, on easy stocking conditions. Leases may be issued on 
condition that there be regularly maintained on the land such number of head of 
stock as may be consistent with the resources of the area covered. 


Ontario includes 230,000,000 acres of land, of which only 14,500,000 acres are 
_ under cultivation. More than 20,000,000 acres of the very finest arable land await 
the plough. Ontario is 33 times as large as the British Isles, 13 times as large 
as Texas, and almost twice the size of France or Germany. From east to west 
its borders are 1,000 miles apart, and from north to south, 1,075 miles. Recent 
railway construction and colonization road building have made accessible vast 
tracts of untilled farm land and virgin forests in northern Ontario. 
Loans are made to settlers in the northern and northwestern districts of Ontario. 
The maximum amount of any loan to be made to a settler is $500, with interest at 
6 p.c. per annum, upon such terms and conditions as the Loan Commissioner may 
approve. The Government of Ontario is anxious that all bona jide settlers shall 
take full advantage of the opportunity provided to secure any needed loan, and 
full information respecting it may be secured on application to the various crown 
lands agents, or direct from the Settlers’ Loan Commissioner, Toronto. 


} 
, 
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Sites for summer cottages under reasonable terms and conditions may be 
acquired by lease within the Government parks, including Algonquin Provincial 
Park, and by purchase in certain other sections of the province. Islands in Tim- 
agami are leased without building conditions, but islands els¢where are sold in 5-acre 
parcels, subject in each case to the erection within 18 months of a building costing 
not less than $500.1 ‘The minimum price of mainland is $10 and of islands $20 per 
acre. 


British Columbia.—In British Columbia there are large areas of free grant 
lands. Any British subject, being the head of a family, a widow, a femme sole 
who is over 18 years of age and self-supporting, a woman deserted by her husband, 
or whose husband has not contributed to her support for 2 years, a bachelor over 
18 years of age, or any alien, on his making a declaration of his intention to become 
a British subject, may pre-empt free 160 acres of unoccupied and unreserved 
surveyed Crown lands, not being an Indian settlement and not carrying more than 
8,000 feet per acre of milling timber west of, and 5,000 feet per acre east of the 
Cascade range. Fees payable include $2 for recording, $2 for certificate of improve- 
ment and $10 for Crown grant. Residence and improvement conditions are im- 
posed. After occupation for 5 years and making improvements to the value of $10 
per acre, including clearing and cultivation of at least 5 acres, the pre-emptor may 
obtain certificate of improvement and Crown grant. The fact that an applicant has 
previously homesteaded in another province does not preclude him from pre-empting 
in British Columbia. Unsurveyed lands cannot be pre-empted. 


Homesite leases of an area not exceeding 20 acres, surveyed or unsurveyed, 
may be obtained for occupation and cultivation—this being a provision to enable 
fishermen, miners or others to obtain homesites—at a small rental, under improve- 
ment conditions, including the building of a dwelling in the first year, title being 
procurable after 5 years’ occupation and completion of survey. 


Under the Land Act, vacant and unreserved Crown lands, surveyed or unsur- 
veyed, may be purchased in quantities not exceeding 640 acres for agricultural 
purposes, on improvement conditions. The Minister may require improvements 
to the value of $5 per acre within 4 years of allowance of the sale, and Crown grant 
may be withheld until it is certified that improvements are made. The price of first 
class (agricultural) lands is $5 per acre; second class (grazing) lands $2.50 per acre. 


Crown lands are leased, subject to covenants and agreements deemed advis- 
able, for agricultural or industrial purposes—for hay-cutting, up to 10 years; for 
other purposes, except timber-cutting, up to 21 years. 


The Land Settlement Board has selected a number of land settlement areas 
contiguous to the Canadian National Railways. Lands within these areas are 
sold on easy terms for farming purposes, conditional upon development, prices being 
usually from $3 to $10 an acre, a small cash payment being required and the balance 
spread over a term of years to suit the purchaser. Returned British Columbia 
soldiers are entitled to abatement of $500 on purchase price. The Board has power 
to enforce orders on those owning land within an area to improve it, and to levy a 
penalty tax for failure, also power to procure compulsory sale of undeveloped land. 
To established settlers, loans of from $250 to $10,000 are made by the Board for 
development purposes, not exceeding 60 p.c. of improved value of land offered as 
security. 


1Further particulars may be obtained on application to the Minister of Lands and Forests, Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto, Ont. 
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Timber-cutting rights are acquired by timber-sale. The applicant locates the 
timber, and, application being made, the area ig cruised, surveyed if necessary, and 
advertised for sale by tender. All particulars are obtainable from the Forest 
Branch, Department of Lands. Information regarding water-rights for power, 


irrigation, etc., may be obtained by addressing the Water Rights Branch, Depart- 
ment of Lands. 


The area of land administered by the province is 223,639,920 acres, of which 
197,229,640 acres are vacant and unreserved; 6,488,137 acres are included in Indian, 
park, game, forest and other reserves, and 7,244,251 acres in timber, pulp, coal, 
grazing and other leases or licenses. The total area of surveys at Dec. 31, 1923, was 
32,951,278 acres, including 22,775,315 acres of land surveys, 9,036,186 acres of 
timber, 659,848 acres of coal lands and 479,929 acres of mineral claims. The area 
included in cities is 56,390 acres and in district municipalities 892,360 acres. 


The land area of the province is 226,186,240 acres, of which 92,800,000 acres is 
above timberline, and 91,432,100 acres is forested—39,352,000 acres carrying over 
1,000 ft. per acre and 17,281,600 acres from 5,000 to 30,000 ft. per acre. The area 
suitable for agriculture is estimated at 22,608,000 acres. On Vancouver island, an 
area of 2,110,054 acres is included in the Esquimalt and N anaimo Ry. land grant, 
embracing the south-eastern portion of the island, and applications for lands in 
this area are to be made to the land agent of that railway at Victoria. 


II.—PUBLIC DEFENCE. 


Before the outbreak of the war, the Canadian Militia consisted of a Permanent 
force, which on Mar. 31, 1914, numbered 3,000 officers, non-commissioned officers 
ind men, and an Active Militia, which at the same date numbered 5,615 officers and 
8,991 non-commissioned officers and men. After the outbreak of the war on 
lug. 4, 1914, successive contingents of troops of all arms were recruited, equipped, 
rained and despatched by the Canadian Government to Great Britain for active 
ervice. When hostilities ceased on Nov. 11, 1918, there had been sent over- 
eas for active service in the Canadian Expeditionary Force about 418,000 officers, 
On-commissioned officers and men.! 


Organization.—Prior to 1922, three Departments of the Canadian Govern- 
lent were concerned with the defence of Canada, viz:—the Department of Militia 
ad Defence; the Department of Marine and Naval Service; the Air Board. 


During the session of 1922, the National Defence Act was passed, consolidating 
1¢ Naval Service, the Air Board and the Department of Militia and Defence into 
te Department of National Defence. This Act became effective by proclamation 
1 Jan. 1, 1923. Under it there is a Minister of National Defence and a Deputy 
dnister of National Defence. To advise the Minister, there has been constituted, 
r Order in Council, a Defence Council, consisting of :—a president (the Minister), 
Vice-president (the Deputy Minister) and the following members:—the Chief of 
aff, the Director of Naval Service, together with the Adjutant-General, the 
lartermaster-General and the Director, Royal Canadian Air Force, as associate 
mbers. There is also a secretary of the Council. 


_— 


‘For the detailed expenditures of the Canadian Government on account of war appropriations in the 
Ws 1915-1921, see the Canada Year Book, 1921, p. 798. 
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1.—Military Forces. 


The Militia of Canada is constituted by the Militia Act. 
is divided into the Permanent and the Non-Permanent Militia. 
Permanent Militia.—The Permanent Force consists of the following units :— 


Cavalry —The Royal Canadian Dragoons; Lord Strathcona’s Horse (Royal Canadians). 

Artillery —The Royal Canadian Horse Artillery Brigade (‘‘A,”’ ‘‘B’’ and “‘C”’ Batteries); Royal 
Canadian Artillery (Nos. 1, 2,4 and 5 Heavy Batteries and No. 3 Medium Battery). 

Engineers.—Royal Canadian Engineers (13 detachments). 


Signals —The Royal Canadian Corps of Signals. 


The Active Militia 


Infantry. —The Royal Canadian Regiment; Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry; The 
Royal 22nd Regiment (a French-Canadian regiment). 
Army Service Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Service Corps (12 detachments), 


Medical Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps (12 detachments). 
Veterinary Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Veterinary Corps (8 detachments). 
Ordnance Corps.—The Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps (12 detachments). 


Pay Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Pay Corps (12 detachments). 
Military Clerks.—The Corps of Military Staff Clerks (12 detachments). 


The strength of the Permanent Militia is limited by the‘amending Act of 1919 
to 10,000, but at present the authorized establishment is less than 3,600. 

Schools of Instruction—The Canadian Small Arms School.—This is the| 
only school which is an independent unit of the Permanent Force, but at all stations 


of the Permanent Force in Canada there are conducted Royal Schools of Instruction. 
Non-Permanent Militia.—The Non-Permanent Militia consists of -— 


34 Regiments of Cavalry and Mounted Rifles. 
62 Field Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
13 Medium Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
11 Heavy Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
3 Anti-Aircraft Sections, Canadian Artillery. 
15 Field Companies of Engineers. 
2 Fortress Companies of Engineers. 
7 Field Troops of Engineers. 
18 Signal Companies. 
2 Fortress Signal Companies. 
7 Signal Troops. 
12 Companies of Cyclists. 


37 Companies of Canadian Officers Training Corps. 


123 Battalions of Infantry. 
15 Machine Gun Units. 
21 Companies Army Service Corps. 


60 Units of the Canadian Army Medical Corps. 


11 Detachments of the Canadian Army Veterinary Corps. 


11 Detachments of the Canadian Dental Corps. 


11 Detachments of the Canadian Ordnance Corps. 


13 Detachments of the Canadian Postal Corps. 
The total establishment of the Non-Permanent Militia is 10,509 officers an) 


112,352 other ranks, as shown in the following table. 


8.—Permanent and Non-Permanent Active Militia in Canada, 1925. 


Arms of Service. 


Permanent 
Active Militia. 


Non-Permanent 
Active Militia. 


Personnel. Horses. 


Personnel. Horses. 
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70,549 
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f Reserve Militia—In addition to the Active Militia, there is also the Reserve 
Militia, a framework designed to serve as a basis for contingent military organiza- 
f tion. Drill and training are voluntary and entail no expense to the public. 
The reserve formations of the Active Militia, as distinguished from the 
_ Reserve Militia mentioned above, comprise :— 


The Reserve of Officers (general list). 
A reserve unit for each active unit. 
. Reserve Regimental and Corps Depots. 

The reserve units of the Active Militia are intended for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the organization of the officers and men who have completed their service 
in the Active Militia or who have otherwise received a military training, 

On completion of service in the Active Militia men are not posted automatically 
to reserve units. These units are recruited by specific enlistment. 


Military Districts.—For the command, training and administration of the 
Canadian militia, Canada is divided into 11 military districts, each under a.com- 
mander, assisted by a district staff. 


Militia Appropriations.—The militia appropriations for the four fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1921-24, are shown by items in a table on p. 913 of the 1922-23 
Year Book. They aggregated $12,802,238, $12,563,751, $10,851,779, $10,798,918 
for these respective years, as compared with $9,757,770 for the fiscal year ending 
Mar. 31, 1925. 

Some changes were made in the classification of the militia estimates for the 
fiscal year 1924-25, as submitted to Parliament, with a view to a more logical arrange- 
ment, whereby the main functions and activities of the militia services could be 
determined at a glance. Certain of the former appropriations have therefore been 
combined under new votes (or main purpose heads), as indicated in the table on 
p. 912 of the 1924 Year Book. The appropriations for the fiscal year ending Mar. 
31, 1926, are given in Table 9. 


§.—Militia Appropriations for year ending Mar. 31, 1926. 


- Appropriation. Amount. 
$ 
a Sa a ee oe ee 301,000 


Jadet Services 


SMA RRCIRG ay a> seeds hs cee ee A GS A 160, 000 
, Total Ordinary Militia Services............. PAL ANA Baie eis ene ee es 9,177,000 
fil TE rosin eceseen ni ee ee 725, 798 
| : REM tc w cehiesc's « tepvhis@oriantune Hue abens eae 9,902,798 


2.—The Naval Service. 


The Department of Naval Service was amalgamated with the Department of 
ilitia and Defence and the Canadian Air Board, to form the Department of 
Ational Defence, in 1922. 
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The Royal Canadian Navy and its Reserve Forces are under the direction of 
the Director of Naval Service, who is a member of the Defence Council. The 
Service consists of :— 

1. Headquarters at Ottawa (permanent) ; 

2. Royal Canadian Navy (permanent) ; 

3. Royal Canadian Naval Reserve (non-permanent) ; 

4. Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve (non-permanent). 

Royal Canadian Navy.—The Royal Canadian Navy is composed of 74 officers 
and 439 ratings. A large majority of the men of the R.C.N. are serving under 
7-years’ engagements. A small proportion consist of specialist gunnery, 
torpedo, and engine room ratings, lent from the Royal Navy, and a small proportion 
are ex-Royal Navy petty officers and men serving under special service engage- 
ments of from 2 to 5 years. | 

A proportion of the officers of the Royal Canadian Navy serve periodically | 
in ships of the Royal Navy, to acquire experience in capital ships, light cruisers, 
etc., and traiming courses are arranged for selected officers at the instructional 
schools of the Royal Navy, to qualify in war staff, gunnery, torpedo, wireless, etc., 
duties. Courses for selected men in the gunnery, torpedo and mechanical training: 
schools of the Royal Navy are similarly arranged. 

The ships of the Royal Canadian Navy are:— 

H.M.C3S. Aurora (light cruiser—in reserve) 
M.CS. Patriot (destroyer—in commission) ; 
M.CS. Patrician (destroyer—in commission) ; 
M.C.8. Thiepval (minesweeper—in commission) ; 
M.C.S8. Armentiéres (minesweeper—in commission) ; 
M.CS. Festubert (minesweeper—in commission) ; 
H.M.C.S. Ypres (minesweeper—in commission) ; 
Submarines C.H. 14 and 15 (in reserve). 

Naval training establishments, comprising naval barracks, gunnery drill shed, 
with all modern appliances for teaching gun-laying, sight-setting, etc., and parade 
ground, are maintained at Halifax and Esquimalt. Naval dockyards, with work: 
shops, etc., for refitting and supplying necessary stores to H.M.C. ships, are als¢ 
maintained at Halifax and Esquimalt. 

Royal Canadian Naval Reserve.—The Royal Canadian Naval Reservé 
consists of 70 officers and 430 men recruited from amongst sea-faring personnel 
Officers have been appointed to act as registrars at Halifax, Lunenburg, Charlotte 
town, St. John, Quebec, Montreal, Prince Rupert, Victoria and Vancouver. 

Officers and men of the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve attend naval trainin 
at Halifax and Esquimalt for 42 days for the first year of enrolment and for 14 day 
annually subsequently. They are permitted to volunteer for service afloat up to 
maximum of 6 months during each period of enrolment. The period of enrolmen 
in the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve is 5 years. 

Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve.—The Royal Canadian Navi) 
Volunteer Reserve consists of 70 officers and 930 men, organized as a division an 
distributed as follows:—Halifax (half company) ; St. John (company) ; Charlott | 
town (half company); Quebec (half company); Montreal (English half compar 
and French half company); Ottawa (half company); Toronto (half company, 
Hamilton (half company); Winnipeg (company); Saskatoon (half company) 
Regina (half company); Edmonton (half company); Calgary (half company | 
Vancouver (half company); Prince Rupert (half company). 
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Each company or half company is under the immediate command of an officer 
of the R.C.N -V.R., appointed ag company commanding officer. The company 
commanding officer is assisted by two or more commissioned officers of the force. 

A petty officer instructor (a highly qualified ex-petty officer of the Royal Navy 
or of the Royal Canadian N avy) is employed at each company headquarters to give 
instruction to men of the company in gunnery, seamanship and other naval subjects. 

Each officer and man of the R.C.N.V.R. performs annually a minimum of 30 
drills of one hour’s duration at company headquarters. In actual practice 40 to 
50 drills have been performed annually by each member of the company. Officers 
and men also attend from 2 to 3 weeks’ naval training annually at the naval 
bases at Halifax or Esquimalt. 

Officers and men who can obtain the necessary leave of absence are permitted 
to perform a maximum of 4 months’ voluntary service during the period of enrolment, _ 
and a large number have availed themselves of this opportunity of gaining extended 


naval experience under sea-going conditions. The period of enrolment in the 
R.C.N.V.R. is 3 years. 


3.—Royal Canadian Air F orce. 


Under the provisions of the N ational Defence Act, 1922, the powers, duties and 
functions given the Air Board under the Air Board Act of 1919 are vested in the 
Minister of National Defence. 

The executive duties previously carried out by the Air Board are now performed 
by the Royal Canadian Air Force. The Air Force includes a directorate in the 
Chief of Staff’s Branch of the Department of National Defence, headquarters at 
Ottawa and units at the following stations:—Vancouver, B.C., with sub-base at 
Prince Rupert, B.C.; High River, Alta.; Winnipeg, Man., with operating bases at 
Victoria Beach, Norway House and Cormorant Lake; Camp Borden, Ont., the 
main training base of the Royal Canadian Air F orce; Ottawa, Ont.; and Dart- 
mouth, N.S. The main technical and stores depot is at Ottawa, Ont. The strength 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force, permanent service, was, on Mar. 31, 1925, 66 
Sificers and 313 men. Its functions are :— 

(a) Air Force training and operations.—The main training base of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force at Camp Borden, Ont., provides training in Air Force duties 
or officers and men of the Permanent and Non-Permanent R.C.A.F., and also 
fummer training for provisional pilot officers. The training covers flying and 
ground subjects, co-operation with military services, and such other courses of 
nstruction as may be necessary. 

(b) The control of commercial flying.—This branch is charged with the inspec- 
ion and licensing of aircraft for airworthiness, the examination of pilots, air engi- 
ers and air navigators for competency, the licensing of air harbours, and the 
upervision of commercial operations generally. 

(c) The conduct of flying operations for civil branches of the Government 
*rvice.—This work includes forest fire prevention patrols on a large scale in Mani- 
%ba, Alberta and British Columbia, aerial photography for the many services, 
ieluding the Topographical and Geodetic Surveys, the Water Powers Branch, and 
ie Department of Public Works, fishery protection patrols on the Pacific coast, 
@nsportation in the remoter parts of the country for many branches, and special 
ghts for the customs and immigration authorities, the Royal Canadian Mounted 
lice, etc. 

The sum included in the estimates for 1925-26 for the Royal Canadian Air 
wee was $1,880,850. 
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4,—The Royal Military College. 


The Royal Military College of Canada was founded in 1876 by the Honourable 
Alexander Mackenzie, Prime Minister of Canada. Since its foundation, 1,768 
gentlemen cadets have been enrolled; of this number 159 are now in attendance and 
approximately 179, though their names appear on the college roll as having been 
admitted, either did not actually do so, or if they did join, were only at the college 
a very short time. 

The Royal Military College has a very distinguished record in connection 
with the war. Of the 914 graduates and ex-cadets who served, 353 were granted 
commissions direct from the College, and 43 enlisted with a view of obtaining com- 
missions; 138 ex-cadets were reported as killed in action, dead of wounds, or 
missing. Ex-cadets of the College won the following honours and decorations:— 
1 Victoria Cross and 3 recommendations for the Victoria Cross, 106 Distinguished — 
Service Orders, 109 Military Crosses, 2 Distinguished Flying Crosses, 62 other 
British decorations, 42 foreign decorations. Three Canadian and one Australian 
divisions were commanded by graduates of the College. The graduates who served 
in the war included 1 lieutenant-general, 8 major-generals and 26 brigadier-generals, | 

The establishment of the College, as stated in the Act of 1874 (37 Vict., c. 26), 
was “for the purpose of imparting a complete education in all branches of military 
tactics, fortifications, engineering and general scientific knowledge in the subjects 
connected with and necessary to a thorough knowledge of the military profession, 
and for qualifying officers for command and staff appointments.’ In addition to. 
the foregoing, the course of instruction is such as to afford a thorough practical 
and scientific training in civil engineering, surveying, physics and chemistry, English 
and French. Strict discipline, combined with physical training, riding, drill and 
outdoor games, forms part of the curriculum. 

The College is situated on a beautiful peninsula, one mile from Kingston, with 
the Cataraqui river on the one side, emptying into the St. Lawrence river at its 
junction with lake Ontario, and Navy bay on the other. The grounds include 
about 500 acres. The buildings of the College proper are situated on the above: 
mentioned peninsula, comprising 60 acres. The remainder of the grounds, of 
which stands the historic Fort Henry, are at the disposal of the College for use as é 
training area. On the point of the College peninsula is situated Fort Frederick 
built in 1837, when Kingston became the capital of Canada, the fort comprising ¢ 
portion of the defences of Kingston. The College is under the supervision of Militis| 
Headquarters, which appoints annually an advisory board composed of leadiny 
Canadian citizens, both civil and military. The staff is composed of a commandan 
and a staff-adjutant, assisted by a competent staff of civil and military professor 
and instructors. 

A four years’ course leads to a “diploma with honours” or ‘‘diploma”’ am 
“certificate of discharge.’ A number of commissions in the Canadian Perme 
nent Force, as well as commissions in the Royal Artillery, Royal Engineers an’ 
other branches of the regular British Army are anaually offered to graduates. 7 
those graduates joming the British Army, the-privilege of one year’s seniorit 
is granted in the British or Indian Armies. This has been arranged in order 1 
equalize the seniority of graduates of the Royal Military College of Canada wit 
those of Woolwich or Sandhurst, since the course at the latter institutions is short! 
than the Canadian. Positions in the Public Works department, hydrograph 
surveys; etc., may also be obtaimed by eraduates. Several Canadian universiti | 
admit graduates to the third years of arts and science courses. 
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III.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


, the maintenance and construc- 
eries Department, and the smaller drill 
halls and armouries to the Department of Militia and Defence. The work of the 


ded into three principal branches, vt2., 
the Engineering Branch, the Architect’s Branch and the Telegraph Branch. 


Engineering.—The Engineering Branch conducts the construction and repair 
of wharves, piers, breakwaters, dams, weirs, bank and beach protection works, 
the improvement of harbours and rivers by dredging, the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of government dredging plant, the construction and maintenance of 
graving docks, the construction and maintenance of interprovincial bridges and 
approaches thereto, and of bridges on highways of national importance in the North- 
west Territories, the maintenance of military roads, also hydrographic and ordinary 
surveys and examinations, inclusive of some precise levelling and geodetic measure- 


ments which are required for the preparation of plans, reports and estimates, the 
sesting of cements, etc. 


Architecture.—The Architect’s Branch builds and maintains Government 
yuildings, post offices, customs houses, examining warehouses, and constructs 
juarantine, immigration and experimental farm buildings, armouries, military 
10spitals and drill halls, land offices and telegraph offices. 


Telegraphs.—The Telegraph Branch has control over the construction, repair 
md maintenance of all Government-owned telegraph lines and cables. These 
mes are located in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Oatario, 
askatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and the Yukon 


. 


Graving Docks.—There are 5 graving or dry docks built and owned by 
ae Canadian Government. The dimensions of these docks are shown in Table 
0. The dock at Kingston, Ontario, is under lease to the Kingston Shipbuilding 
ompany. The dock at Lauzon, Quebec, east of the old dock, is 1,150 feet long, 
ivided into two parts (650 and 500 feet respectively), and 120 feet wide; it hasa 
~pth at high water of 40 fect. It cost about $3,850,000. A new dock ig under 
Mstruction at Esquimalt, B.C. Under the Dry Dock Subsidies Act, 1910 (9-10 
dw. VII, c. 17), several docks have been subsidized by payments of 3 or 34 p.c. 
annum on the original cost for a given number of years, as shown by Table 11. 


i: 10.—Dimensions of Graving Docks owned by the Dominion Government. 


————— 

ly Width at Depth of| Rise of tide. 
ij Locations. Length. water |———————___ 

; Coping. | Bottom| Entrance | on sill. Spring.| Neap. 

——— — — — - : ——. : — 

iS Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Feet. Feet. | Feet. | Feet. 

SE 600-3) 100 59-3 67-6) 25-8 18 13-3 

. Lu Sea en A semmneationtaiatl 430 90 41 65 26°5 7 to 10} 3 to 8 
Mimalt, B.C. CN) eee Ee. 1,150 135 125 125 40 7 to 10] 3 to 8 
(ston, Ont............ eee edness 308-6) 79 47 55 |14-5&16-5 - - 

HN CAE S ors... wo 1,150 144 105 120 | 40 H.W. 18 13:3 
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11.—Dimensions and Cost of Graving Docks subsidized under the Dry Dock 
Subsidies Act, 1910. 


ee 


Depth| Total 


Locations. Length.| Width. ores posts Subsidy. 
sill. 
a a a Oe ee ae ee 
Feet. | Feet. | Feet. $ 
Collingwood No. 1, Ont.........-..seeeeeeees 515-1 59-8 16 500,000] 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Collingwood No. 2, Ont.........-+-++eeeeees> 413-2 95 16 306,965! 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Port Arthur, Onur aoner cele’. eater clasts eronaye 708-3 77-6 16-2] 1,258,050] 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Montreal) Que ins ante ocean ule terete einen 600 100 27-5! 3,000,000} 33 p.c. for 35 years. 
Prince*Rupert, Bi Cones sce wes teat ee aie 600 100 95 | 2,199,168] 32 p.c. for 25 years. 
StiJohnNeB.. eects toe ae eee 1,150 133 42 - Building. 
Vancouver, B.C. (Floating Dock)............| 556-5 98 28 - - 
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Expenditure and Revenue.—Table 12 shows the expenditure and revenue, 
for the fiscal years 1920-25, of the Public Works Department of the Dominion Gov-. 
ernment. For the fiscal year 1925 the expenditure was $18,639,894, as compared 
with $16,591,099 in 1924, an increase of $2,048,794, accounted for by increased 
expenditure in nearly all services. 


12.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Public Works Department for the fiscal years 
1920-1925. | 


EXPENDITURE (exclusive of Civil Government Appropriations). 


Items. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
| 
$ $ $ $ $ | 
Harbour and river works....| 4,320,581 7,541, 668 6, 142, 157 5,042,747 5,772,800 6,529, 466 
Dredging plant, etc......... 1,205,486 1,456, 243 1,211,582 1,380, 902 2,004, 433 2,043, 636 
Slides and booms........... 33,339 1 1 1 1 i | 
Roads and bridges.......... 202, 888 196, 209 596, 193 84,367 43, 234 59,997) 
Public buildings............. 8,442, 124 8,443, 892 7,401, 222 6, 221, 186 7,223,545 8,507, 798 
Telegraphs: jsiik ae daierse charts 885,730 1,083, 242 1,024,116 959, 889 940, 677 905, 51$ 
Miscellaneous............-.-- 1,028,185 1,031,528 765, 697 593,988 606, 407 593, 48: 
"Motalijaccetsterteassl: 16,118,333 | 19,752,782 | 17,140,967 | 14,283,079 |: 16,591,099 | 18,639,89' 
From War Appropriation for } 
Military Hospitals........ 4,337,127 | 1,217,892 798,527 - - = 
Grand Total....... 20,455,460 | 20,970,674 17,939,494 14,283,079 16,591,099 18, 639,89) 
pee vera fee Nh) ee ee SE ee ee ee SS SS 
REVENUE. 
Items. 1920. 1921. 1922, 1923. 1924. 1925. 
fit 2 eee ee ee oe 
$ 3 $ $ $ $ . 
Slides and booms..........- 48,133 1 1 1 1 
Gravine docks, 2... asso. 81,148 64,918 112,194 105,337 117,562 
Rents haswccer a eerie nce iee 143,355 128,148 111,111 139,118 102, 808 
Telegraph lines............- 277,749 330,470 290,131 286,037 284, 328 
Casual revenue...........--- 81,073 199, 583 180, 691 251, 696 174, 100 
FOrriessieee wae oeele= ieee s 1,632 2,010 2,093 2,343 709 
Total iis oc sae 633,090 725,129 696,220 784,531 679,509 
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Harbour Commissions. 


A number of the harbours of Canada are administered by corporate bodies 
known as Harbour Commissions. Each Commission is constituted by a special 
Act of the Dominion Parliament, the number of Commissioners varying from 3 
to 5. The property of the Crown in the harbour is placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Commission and the Commissioners are authorized to acquire and hold real 
and personal property for the improvement and development of the harbour; but 
any property acquired from the Crown may not be alienated or in any way disposed 
of by the Commissioners without the consent of the Governor in Council. The 
Commissions are given power to make by-laws for all purposes of governing the 
harbour, and for the imposition and collection of rates on vessels and on cargo landed 
and shipped in the harbour, and penalties for infraction of their by-laws (but every 
such by-law must be confirmed by the Governor in Council before becoming effect- 
ive), and they have control of the expenditure of the revenue received from these 
sources. For the purpose of harbour development and the construction of improve- 
ments, the Commission may, with the consent of the Governor in Council, expro- 
priate land and borrow money on debentures issued against the security of the real 
and other property of the harbour. For the harbours of Quebec, Montreal and 
Vancouver, the Dominion Government has advanced the Commissioners large 
sums against such debentures. All the Commissions are under the direct super- 
vision of an official of the Marine Department and are subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Minister of Marine and Fisheries in all matters. 

The following harbours are administered by Commissions, the date of the 
Act under which each Commission received its present constitution and powers 
being given:—Montreal, 1894; Quebec, 1899 ; Three Rivers, 1882 (amended 1923); 


_ Toronto, 1911; Hamilton, 1912; Belleville, 1889; Winnipeg and St. Boniface, 1912; 


Vancouver, 1913; New Westminster, 1913; North Fraser, 1913. The harbours 
of North Sydney and Pictou, Nova Scotia, were formerly under the Commission 
form of administration, but the legislation providing for Commissions in these 
harbours was repealed and all property and rights held by the Commissioners were 
re-vested in His Majesty by legislation passed in the years 1914 and 1920 respectively, 
repeal in each case being effective from Jan. 1 following. 

A statute was passed by Parliament in the year 1919 providing for the taking- 
over of the harbour of St. John, N.B., by the Dominion Government, and the payment 
to the city of St. John, which held the harbour by virtue of a royal charter issued 
by His late Majesty King George III, of the value of the improvements made to 
the harbour by the city, being $2,000,000. The conditions of transfer were submitted 
to the electors of the city in a plebiscite, with the result that there was a majority 
against the acceptance of the terms proposed, so that the provisions of the Act have 
never been made effective, although the statute stands unrepealed. 


IV.—THE INDIANS OF CANADA.! 


The Indians of Canada number about 109,000, their numbers varying but 


i slightly from year to year. A small yearly increase is evident, however, and the 


popular notion that the race is disappearing is not in accordance with facts. Before 


_ they were subjected to the degenerating effects of European civilization and the 


1 The letter-press under this heading is taken in the main from the article contributed by the Depart- 
ment of Indian A flairs to the 1921 editioa. Paragraphs on the linguistic stock and tribal origin of the Indian 

ulation, their industries and occupations, their health, sanitation and dwellings, appearing on pp. 
786-789 of the 1921 edition, are not reprinted. 
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devastating results of the many colonial wars, the numbers of both the Indians 
and Eskimos were undoubtedly larger, but any reliable information as to the abor- 
iginal population during either the French or the early British régime is non-existent, 
and there is no adequate basis for a comparison between the past and present abor- 
iginal populations. 

Administration.—Indians are minors under the law, and their affairs are 
administered by the Department of Indian Affairs under the authority of the Indian 
Act. This Department is the oldest governmental organization in the Dominion, 
dating back to the time of the conquest. It was originally under the military 
authorities, and did not become a part of the civil administrative machinery until 
1845. By section 5 of the British North America Act, 1867, the Indians of Canada 
and the lands reserved for them came under the control of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and in 1873 an Act of the Canadian Parliament (R.S., c. 81) provided that 
the Minister of the Interior should be Superintendent-General of Indian Affairs 
and as such have the control and management of the lands and property of the 
Indians in Canada. The aim of the Department of Indian Affairs is the advance- 
ment of the Indians in the arts of civilization, and agents have been appointed to 
encourage the Indians under their charge to settle on the reserves and to engage in 
industrial pursuits. 

The system of reserves, whereby particular areas of land have been set apart 
solely for the use of Indians, has been established in Canada from the earliest times. 
It was designed in order to protect the Indians from encroachment, and to provide 
a sort of sanctuary where they could develop unmolested until advancing civiliza- 
tion had made possible their absorption into the general body of the citizens. 

Reserves have been set aside for the various bands of Indians throughout the 
Dominion, and the Indians located thereon are under the supervision of the local 
agents of the Department. The activities of the Department, as guardian of the 
Indians, include the control of Indian education, health, etc., the development of 
agriculture and other pursuits among them, the administration of their funds and 
legal transactions, and the general supervision of their welfare. 

The educational work of the Department is now very extensive. A total of 
324 Indian schools is in operation, comprising 242 day schools, 73 residential 
schools, and 9 combined public and Indian schools. 

The local administration of the Indian bands on the reserves scattered through- 
out the Dominion is conducted through the Department’s agencies, of which there 
are in all 114. The number of bands included in an agency varies from 1 to more 
than 30. The staff of an agency usually includes various officers in addition 
to the agent, such as medical officer, clerk, farm instructor, field matron, constable, 
stockman, etc., according to the special requirements of the agency im question. 
The work of the agencies is supervised by the Department’s inspectors, each inspector 
having charge of a certain number of agencies. Expenditures upon destitute 
Indians are made by the Dominion Government, either from public funds or from 
the tribal funds of the Indians themselves. 

The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When an Indian 
is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law, and acquires the full status 
of citizenship. In the older provinces, where the Indians have been longer in 
contact with civilization, many are becoming enfranchised. Great discretion, 
however, is exercised by the Government in administering this problem, as Indians 
who become enfranchised lose the special protection attached to their wardship, 
so that it is necessary to guard against premature enfranchisement. 
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Treaties.—In the older eastern provinces, the history of the Indians has 
been one of slow development with that of the community. In western Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces, the situation has been different. There the rapid spread 
of civilization made it necessary to take prompt and effective measures to protect 
the moral claims of the Indians, which are recognized by the Government. Accord- 
ingly, treaties were entered into with the Indians, whereby the latter ceded to the 
Crown their aboriginal title and interest in the country. In consideration of such 
cession, the Crown agreed to set aside adequate reserves, make cash grants, provide 
per capita annuities, give assistance in agriculture, stock-raising, hunting, trapping, 
ete., as particular circumstances might require, provide education for the Indian 
children, and otherwise safeguard the Indians’ interests. These treaties have been 
made from time to time as occasion arose and as new territories were opened up. 
No treaty has been made with the Indians of British Columbia, but their welfare 
has received no less attention from the Government on that account. 

Government Expenditure.—On Mar. 31, 1924, the capital of the. Indian 
Trust Fund, which a year earlier had amounted to $11,516,213, had increased to 
$11,931,369. The amounts expended from the Consolidated Revenue Fund were 
as follows:—voted by Parliament for the purposes of the Department, $3,547,235; 
annuities by statute, $212,587. 

Statistics.—Statistical tables of population, school attendance, income and 
agricultural activities of the Indians in Canada are appended. The figures in 
Table 13 are compiled from reports of the various censuses since Confederation, 
while the remaining tables contain data from the latest annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs. 


13.—_Indian Population of Canada, 1871-1921. 


Provinces. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

Prince Edward Island...... 323 281 314 258 248 230 
Mow amCOtia. cots. 4.0 1,666 2,125 2,076 1, 629 1,915 2,048 
New Brunswick......... shee 1, 403 1,401 1,521 1,465 1,541 1,331 
LORE a 6,988 7,515 13,361 10, 142 9,993 11,566 
ecriO. cee et ee, 12,978 15,325 17,915 24, 674 23,044 26,436 
British Columbia........... 23,000 25,661 34, 202 28,949 20,134 22.377 
BRPOTODA weft a. ) 16,277 7,876 13, 869 
Saskatchewan............... | 26.304 ees oe OTE 
| VR ee 56, 000 56, 239 51, 249 a 11, 630 14, 557 
mnkon Territory............ ’ { 3,322 1, 489 1,390 
Northwest Territories....... ) 14,921 15,904 3,873} 

OG ee hee 102,358 108,547 120, 638 127,941 105, 492 110,596 


1 The smaller Indian population of the Northwest Territories in 1921 is to be ascribed to the extension 


of the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba in 1912, which also accouats for the increase in their 


1921 Indian populations. 


14.—Attendance of Pupils at Indian Schools, by Provinces, fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1924. . 


Number Number of Pupils on Roll. Average | Percentage 

| Provinces. of — _ attend- of 
i Schools. Boys. Girls. Total. ance. attendance. 
Prince Edward Island........ 1 14 | 15 29 13] p.cw 44-83 
Mevova Scotia.................. 12 136 154 290 143 49-31 
| New Brunswick............... 11 145 129 274 160 58-39 
| ee re 30 781 811 1,592 995 62-50 
MRMEIINIRL <<). 2955 06e >. ore 89 1,902 1,892 3,794 2,343 61-75 
ES ory ae 50 1,062 | 1,046 2,108 1,348 63-95 
Baskatchewan................. 32 765 782 1,547 1,217 78-67 
BEE, 8a hcl ek y 25 609 586 1,195 916 76-65 
British Columbia............. 61 1-319 1,359 2,676 1,794 67-04 
ge Se i, 6 | 61 60 121 77 63-63 
Northwest Territories......... 7 104 142 | 246 182 73-98 
(LS = eae 324 | 6,896 6,976 | 13,872 9,188 66-23 
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15.—Acreage and Value of Indian Lands, by Provinces, 1924. 


Total Land cleared Land Value 
Provinces. acreage of |but not under under of 
reserves. cultivation. | cultivation. Lands. 
acres. acres. acres. $ 
Prince Edward Island 1,527 404 397 20,000 
Nova SCotiazsy.« veeteerd 21,504 3,065 1,333 102, 409 
New Brunswick...........-. wor 34,507 1,047 377 71,008 
Quwebet.t cca cese serena 175, 220 17,481 9,751 1,429,020 
Ontarios. <<a eeeeee ee ae a eee 1,045,037 75, 954 63,959 4,946,005 
Manito base ected aacerte en cei emie teeat 415,477 115,358 13,018 2,934, 862 
Saskatchewan. fa sccctrcc aioe cievorsate ce tsiers cca 1,195, 674 789,318 42,540 14,344, 490 
Albeortasc.c< 6 32 agente acct See sees Sete 1,307,343 867, 626 58,543 17,368, 117 
British Columbisere cece meta. cemeteries 733,891 246,993 29,154 13,507, 881 
Watal (core rere sees 4,930,180 2,117, 246 219,072 54,723,792 


i16.—Area and Yield of Principal Field Crops of Indians, by Provinces, 1924.' 


Provinces. Wheat. Oats. Other Grain. 
acres. bush. acres. bush. acres. bush. 
Prince Pdward Islandspecnesases <a cet 8 75 48 475 - - 
INOVANS COS a aot rreap acre teattaisieersi crueterels 2 34 60 985 a 55 
INew Brunswick. teecesnc dese acer 17 244 119 2,280 21 440 
Qe OG sig since eialy Siete Ba apeeiae csi neers 289 4,863 2,342 34, 203 538 5,916 
Qnbarios teers See eee ih note 2,813 30,247 12,864 324, 407 3,479 67,101 
Manitoba ice) 2s iach «operetta neel riya teiicle-- 2,644 23,530 2,522 50,709 1,386 23, 802 
DaASKAL Chew al sescemeaastexdecnrrertieysiee- ar 12,765 196, 853 12, 267 253, 872 944 17,770 
Albertaiis 2133.2 2 eee 14,369 415,958 9,358 262,387 1,445 24,944 — 
Britishi@olum bia i5. sree ile desk ats 2,001 47,506 3,819 108,407 399 8,347 
Totals ceri. o.scenentare sais 34, 908 719,310 43,399| 1,037,725 8,216 148,375 
Hay 
Provinces. Peas, Beans, etc. Potatoes. Other Roots. and 
Fodder. 
acres. bush. acres. bush. acres. bush. tons. 
Prince Edward Island........ - - 19 1,650 1 45 115 
NOVa i SCObtla:) veedels« cesida ee 12 124 111 5,247 14 466 622 
New Brunswick.............. 5 190 71 6,310 13 1,435 804 
Quebec. ses.c eee ca eee 149 2,279 1,012 28,085 64 2,872 3, 707 
Ontario. 7.356. aie cae hires © 562 5,662 1,888 101,501 1,317 27,045 32,447 
Manitoba. «cena ape terete 3 111 344 27,676 25 2,069 83, 255: 
Saskatchewan.......2.+.s+-.> 23 674 191 15,769 57 2,639 72,110 
Alberta. 2. :tceen een aodeat 19 215 213 20,933 78 5,549 28,974 
British Columbia. cssiecs.ee-t 963 25,214 2,471 259,139 931 37,249 26,010 
Total cone. ascents 1,736 34, 469 6,320) 466,310 2,500 79,369) 198,044 


1Geason of 1923. 
17.—_Numbers of Farm Live Steck of Indians, with Total Values, by Provinces, 1924. 


Value of 
Provinces. Horses. Cattle. Poultry. |Live Stock 
and Poultry.. 
No. No. No. $ 
Prince Hdward island .. scces see cael sclcicias'e ests s'0701e/~ 16 28 120 3,400: 
N OVE SCOP ae temmnaltacde alortierde eicieiesieietere aleialelsisiepteie les 67 228 893 12, 620: 
New. B runswiGlkess. ses sie cettesieists cree oinite stele ales sls ies aioiey= 38 |. 69 403 6,505: © 
Quebec eee relehe ores natecterete ats eater sisiarssseneveinverslateioletors 904 4,542 14,122 163,728 
OMtATIOS sciorece clopete Saleem aleaeveisieis sieieeeegs ene leis aie(ecieie 4,172 11,783 74, 458 655, 431 
Manitobats ccpasarcicc sce taht cates anestae pmereeeris se 1,931 4,439 3,747 232,730 
Saskatchewantie cacspiacceskiacaten Gawtenichmiesiniae seein 6,072 7,042 8,895 614, 609: 
Alberta... 3 cpt ce sce, «ee er cei ninis ae mate disc erle aie 16,100 7,470 2,936 590,334 
British Colambiays cease mccecins tat cecine cote cetera oir 14,279 16,810 32,561 990, 394- 


# WTS be Annoaopsaonsbonde Setialete sis iea sie, ceitererey: 43,579 52,411 138,135 3, 269, 751 


———- 
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18.—Sources and Values of Income of Indians, 1924. 


Value of Re- Earned by 
ceived Total 
Provinces. Farm Beef from Hunting | Other | Income 

products,} sold or Wages land | Fishing. and Indus- fe) 

including | used for | earned. | rentals. Trapping.| tries. | Indians}, 
hay. food. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island. 2,208 320 1,100 - 1,325 60) 4,850 9,863 
Nova Scotia........... 15, 709 3,229 57, 730 195 8,700 6,568) 34,495 128,389 
New Brunswick....... 10,910 180 37,250 - 5,575 3,555 4,875 65, 146 
SUT eae 76,673 24,559 458,747| 11,229 6,905 260,930} 99,079 962, 483 
MMCATIO. see ere 714,199 35, 885 872,315} 22,902 175,520 465, 280) 193,825] 2,906,741 
Manitoba. 8012456) J. 155,577 10, 210 147, 782 1,403 58,595 366,149) 45,110 857, 687 
Saskatchewan......... 402,158 40, 296 115, 394 9,586 82, 246 251,458] 90,274] 1,099, 226 
Plbrertaess 400% oS. ca 548, 314 42,143 147,472) 60,052 13, 633 386,349| 59,856] 1,393,674 
British Columbia....., 786, 137 69,970 643,427} 24,806 501, 416 470, 667| 285,354) 2,874,828 
Motale sy. 32. 2,771,885 226,792) 2,481,217) 130,172 803,915) 2,211,016] 817, 718/10, 298, 037 


Includes income received from timber and annuities earned as interest on Indian trust funds. 


V.—DEPARTMENT OF SOLDIERS’ CIVIL RE-ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND BOARD OF PENSION COMMISSIONERS 
FOR CANADA. 

Three organizations are associated together in dealing with the care, treatment, 


pensions and rehabilitation of former members of the forces, namely, the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, the Board of Pension Commissioners for 


Canada and the Federal Appeal Board. The Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 


establishment is responsible for the medical treatment, vocational training and care 
of all returned soldiers requiring its assistance; it is also responsible for the payment 
of all pensions and allowances to which these men may be entitled. The Board of 
Pension Commissioners is responsible’for the adjudication and award of pensions. 
The Federal Appeal Board, which was created by an amendment to the Pension 
Act in 1923, is authorized to hear appeals against decisions of the other two bodies 
in respect to ineligibility for treatment or pension on the ground that the disability 
from which the man may be suffering is not attributable to or incurred during 
military service. 

The development and activities of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 
lishment have been set forth at length in previous issues of the Year Book. (See 
especially the 1920 Year Book, pp. 21-40). The work reached its peak 
in 1920, when the total number of employees, apart from those employed by 
the Board of Pension Commissioners, was 8,791. The staff of the Board of Pension 
Commissioners at that time was upwards of 1,000. In 1921 the two staffs were 
amalgamated, with the exception of a small number of doctors and assistants who 
were attached to the Board. The number of employees on Dec. 31, 1925, was 2,180, 
a large majority of whom had seen service in France. 

The Department is operating 8 hospitals, with a total bed capacity of 2,519. 
It is also utilizing a large number of civilian general-treatment hospitals, tuberculosis 
sanatoria and mental institutions. The number of soldier in-patients at Dec. 31, 
1925, was 3,117. This is a reduction of 230 from the previous year, but the numbers 
are now becoming much more constant, as a majority of the transient cases have 
been dealt with already. 


ae te Se 
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The Department is continuing to assume responsibility for workmen’s com- 
pensation in the case of pensioners of 20 p.c. and upwards; this provision is assisting 
materially in the placement of disabled men in industry, as not only are the premiums 
paid to the various Workmen’s Compensation Boards returnable to the employers, 
but the Department reimburses these Boards the amount of compensation payable, 
less any premiums returned. 

A measure of relief to pensioners has been continued by the Department. The 
method adopted is to issue orders on grocers, landlords, coal-dealers, etc. Such 
expenditure during the calendar year 1925 was $389,549. Relief was granted in 37,183 
cases, but to only 3,495 different individuals. 

The Department is operating, directly or in co-operation with the Red Cross 
Society, ‘sheltered employment”’ workshops at Halifax, St. John, Montreal, Toronto, 
Hamilton, London, Kingston, Winnipeg, Vancouver and Victoria. On Dee. 31, 
1925, 310 men were employed in these workshops. 

The total expenditure by the Department for the years ended Mar. 31, 1924 


and 1925, was as follows :— 
1924. 1925. 

Direct payments to men and dependants in cash, 

consisting of pensions, pay and allowances, 

TElIOL, -GhC. Ae gee ee rept ten ee ae $ 41,570,222 $ 43,158,981 
Payments for services.to men and dependants, 

including hospital treatment, orthopedic 

appliances, transportation of patients and 

pensioners, funeral expenses and sheltered em- 

ployment under the control of Department, and 

employers’ liability compensation............. 5,648,188 5,073,080 
Payments to outside organizations not under the 

direct control of the Department, such as the 

Last Post Fund, Canadian Red Cross for shel- 

tered employment, Royal Commission on 

Pensions and Re-establishment and Federal 


Appeal Board! geet es cre hsiere eoenete eeene 238,426 817,456 
Wapitalkexpenditure: Meee a ae ees oeehte 6,121 10,340 
Recoverable expenditure and casual revenue..... 15593).223 : 1,558, 248 
Total payments apart from administration. ......$ 49,056, 180 $ 50,118,105 


Administration, including salaries, telephones, 
telegrams,transportation, stationery, rent, light, 
heat eters ech sw ace ee eee ae a 2,485, 645 1, 946, 184 


HOt yaaa <Reie <tepota fer etehareyelo ae $ 51,541, 825 $ 52,064, 289 


The cost of administration in respect of the above expenditure and of the 
collection of premiums under the Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act was 3.816 p.c. 
in 1925. 

Returned Soldiers’ Insurance.—The Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act of 
1920 (10-11 George V, c. 54) was placed under the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Pension Commissioners for Canada. The Board confines itself, however, to super- 
vision and adjudication on claims. All collections and payments are made by the 
Department. No applications under the statute could be received after Sept. 1, 
1923. 

The total number of policies in force on Dec. 31, 1925, was 26,556, representing 
an insurance of $60,484,549. During the calendar year, the premium income was 
$1,564,482, interest added Mar. 31, 1925, $97,539, total, $1,662,021. Expenditure 
during the year in respect of death claims, cancelled insurance and surrendered 


policies, amounted to $662,749. The total number of death claims to Dec. 31,_ 


1925, was 1,218, amounting to $3,626,300. The balance in hand as at Dec. 31, 
1925, apart from interest from Apr. 1 to Dec. 31, 1925, was $3,898,566. . 


Disposal of Canteen Funds.—An Act was passed at the 1925 session of | 


Parliament (15-16 Geo. V, c. 34), providing for the disposal of the canteen funds, 
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accumulated out of canteen profits during the war and amounting to some $2,350,000, 
which had been held by the Government for some time. The Act provides for the 
disposal of the funds in the following manner:—$50,000 to the American Red 
Cross for the benefit of ex-members of the Canadian forces in the United States; 
$50,000 to the United Services Fund of Great Britain for the benefit of ex- 
members of the Canadian forces in the United Kingdom; some small definite pay- 
ments; and a division of the residue among boards of trustees to be established in 
the various provinces at the instance of the Provincial Governments and in the 
Yukon Territory at the instance of the Dominion Government. The proportions 
payable are set forth as follows: Alberta, 7-752 p.c.; British Columbia, 10-944 p.c.; 
Manitoba, 10-654 p.c.; New Brunswick, 4-072 p.c.; Nova Scotia, 5-549 p.c.; 
Ontario, 41-237 p.c.; Prince Edward Island, 0-739 p.c.; Quebec, 11-622 p.c.; Sas- 
katchewan, 7-162 p.c.; Yukon Territory, 0-269 p.c. 


Board of Pension Commissioners.—A Board of Pension Commissioners for 
Canada, consisting of 3 members, was created by Order in Council of June 3, 
1916 (P.C. 1334), with exclusive jurisdiction and authority to deal with the granting 
and payment of naval and military pensions and other allowances to persons in the 
Canadian Naval Forces and the Canadian Expeditionary Force and to their depen- 
dants. 


Brief statistics are appended to illustrate the growth of the activities of the 
Board of Pension Commissioners. The total number of pensions in force increased 
from 25,823 to 64,613 during the fiscal years 1918 to 1925, and the total liability from 
$7,273,728, or an average of $282 per pension, to $31,621,205, or an average of $489 
per pension. While pensions paid to dependants during the 7-year period prac- 

_ tically doubled in number, those paid on account of disabilities showed an increase 
of nearly threefold. Liability under dependant pensions during the same period 
showed practically a threefold increase, while disability pensions had increased in 
1925 to more than 6 times their 1918 total. 


PENSIONS IN FORCE AS AT MAR. 31, 1918-1925. 


Dependants. Disabilities. Total. 
Years. 
Pemions, | Liability. | pNo:of | risbitity. | pNo.of | tiapitity, 
§ $ $ 

Seen 10,483 | 4,168,602] 15,335 | 3,105,126] 25,823 | 7,273,728 
| BE Sree eee 16,753 | 9,593,056] 42,932 | 7,470,729| 59,685 | 17,063,785 
a 17,823 | 10,841,170 | 69,203 | 14,335,118 | 87,026 | 25,176,288 
| ee 19,209 | 12,954,141 | 51,452 | 18,230,697 | 70,661 | 31,184,838 
ee 19,606 | 12,687,237] 45,133 | 17,991,535 | 64,739 | 30,678,772 
a .-| 19,794 | 12,279,621] 43,263 | 18,142,145 | 63,057 | 30,421,766 
ae 19,971 | 12,037,843] 43,300 | 18,787,206 | 63,271 | 30,825,049 
gg a 20,015 | 11,804,825 | 44,508 | 19,816,380 | 64,613 | 31,621,205 

. 
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The following figures of disability and dependent pensioners and of persons 
who are beneficiaries under the Pension Act are, as at Mar. 31, 1925:— 


Total number of disability pensions, temporary........ 30 , 597 
Total number of disability pensions, permanent....... 14,001 
OTA, afer Oe eens eee ae 44,598 

Total number of dependent pensioners— 
Wo OWS ised Rtitnn tuo atoatanes a eterna BI ace: 7,895 
ODErS:.c on, 2. bine ena ie Ite easriek ee Ee 12120 
i ej es) Rae ee Ce wane tree tty A Nae 20 ,O15 


Number of persons in receipt of pensions under the 
Pension Act:— 


Disabilitya pensioners  aocte. sateen oal. Serer eee 44 598 
Disability, pensioners) wives entts eis. weiaee 31,167 
Disability pensioners’ children... .......5...4.+++- 47 ,838 
Disability pensioners’ other relatives...........-. 941 
Dependent pensioners | ES eit ee CeO Pr tke ae 20,015 
Dependent pensioners’ children....... Pt TRRAETIIA Go Nk LEZ 02 
Other relatives in addition to main dependant .. 2,056 
TPostaleatey se ha. eta ee ees Lee A eae 157 ,817 

Yearly liability in respect of aforesaid pensioners...... $ 31,621 205 


Scale of Pensions.—The scale of pensions paid to dependants and to disability 
pensioners has several times been revised on account of the rise in the cost of living. 
Whereas before the war the pension for total disability in the militia was only $150, 
since 1920 the total disability pension in the case of a single man has been 
$900 per annum, one-third of this being paid as a bonus during the 5 years ~ 
from Sept. 1, 1921. This bonus was made permanent by c. 49 of the Statutes of 
1925. The scales of pensions granted to dependent pensioners and to disability 
pensioners under this most recent legislation are set out in Tables 19 and 20. 

19.—Permanent Scale of Annual Pensions to Disabled Sailors and Soldiers of the 
Canadian Naval Forces and the Canadian Expeditionary Force. 
PERCENTAGE OF DisaBitiry—C1iAss AND ANNUAL RATE OF PENSION, UNDER 15-16 Guo. V, c. 49. 


Rank op taine Class 1 } Class 2 Class 3 Class4 |Class5 | Class6 | Class 7 
12) 4, 
Member of Forces. 100% | 99%-95% | 94%-90% | 89%-85% | 84%-80% | 79%-75% | 74%-70% 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $. cts. $) cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Sub-Lieutenant (Naval); Lieu- 
tenant (Military) and all 
ranks and ratings below.... 900 00 855 00 810 00 765 00 720 00 675 00 630 00 
Lieutenant (Naval); Captain ; 
(Military).. 1,000 00 950 00 $00 00 850 00 800 00 750 00 700 00 
Lieutenant-Commander (Na- 
val); Major (Military)..... 1,260 00} 1,197 00} 1,134 00) 1,071 00} 1,008 00 945 00 882 00 
Commander and Captain un- : 
der three years’ seniority . 
(Naval); Lieutenant-Colo- : 
Heed Viilicary) awe eae ee 1,560 00) 1,482 00} 1,404 00} 1,326 00} 1,248 00} 1,170 00) 1,092 00 
Captain (Naval); Colonel 
(Military)... 1,890 00} 1,795 50} 1,701 00} 1,606 50} 1,512 00] 1,417 50} 1,323 00 © 


Commodore and higher ‘ranks ; 
(Naval); Brigadier-General 
! and higher ranks (Military).| 2,700 00} 2,565 00} 2,430 00} 2,295 00] 2,160 00} 2,025 00} 1,890 00 


Above Ranks— 
Additional pension for 
married members of the 
= BORGES . :i see eels snes 300 00 285 00 270 00 255 00 240 00 225 00 210 00 — 


Additional pension for children 
for above ranks— 


Onerchild na. wacetnse hitee 180 00 171 00 162 00 153 00 144 00 135 00 126 00 
Tworchildreni9: ss. eta 324 00 309 00 294 00 279 00 264 00 249 00 234 00 — 
Each subsequent child.... 120 00 114 00 108 00 102 00 96 00 90 00 84 00 


1More detailed information on pensions will be found in the 1920 Year Book, pp. 35-38. 
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19.—Permanent Scale of Annual Pensions to Disabled Sailors and Soldiers of the 
Canadian Naval Forces and the Canadian Expeditionary Force—concluded. 


PERCENTAGE oF DisaBmity—C1ass AND Annuat Rate or PENSION, UNDER 15-16 Guo. V, c. 49. 


Rank pe ating Class 8 | Class9 | Class 10 Class 11 | Class 12 | Class 13 Class 14 
a fe) 
Member of Forces. 69%-65% | 64%-60% 59%-55% | 54%-50% 49%-45% | 44% -40% 39%-35% 
apt ee ee 
$ cts. $ cts. 3 cts. $ cts. $ cts $ cts. 
Sub-Lieutenant (Naval); 
Lieutenant (Military) and 
all ranks and ratings below. 585 00 540 00 495 00 450 00 405 00 315 00 
Lieutenant (Naval); Captain 
“CORTUEN Sl rr OO 650 00 600 00 550 00 500 00 450 00 350 00 
leutenant-Commander 
(Naval); Major (Military) . 819 00 756 00 693 00 630 00 567 00 441 00 
ommander and Captain un- 
der three years’ seniority 
(Naval); Lieutenant-Colo- 
mel (Military): ... 2.6.0. 1,014 00 936 00 858 00 780 00 702 00 546 00 
aptain (Naval); Colonel 
(Miliary ys kt 1,228 50] 1,184 00 1,039 50 945 00 850 50 661 50 
ommodore and higher ranks 
(Naval); Brigadier-General 
and higher ranks (Military).| 1,755 00 1,620 00} 1,485 00 1,350 00] 1,215 00 945 00 


Above Ranks— 


J Ee eS. ane Rea 195 00 180 00 165 00 150 00 135 00 105 00 
Additional pension forchildren 
or above ranks— 
220s ae 117 00 108 00 99 00 90 00 81 00 63 00 
Two children............... 219 00 204 00 189 00 174 00 159 00 126 00 


78 00 72 00 66 00 


Rank ae 


Class 20 
oO! 
Member of Forces. 


9%-5% 


: $ cts. 
jub-Lieutenant (Naval); Lieutenant 
' (Military) and all ranks and ratings 
SRR attiene ge allie lina aealeaieal 135 00 45 00 
eutenant (Naval); Captain (Military). 150 00 50 00 
leutenant~Commander (Naval); Major 
Ee ee ee 189 00 63 00 
ommander and Captain Si pe 
ears’ seniority aval); Lieutenant- 
Colonel (Military)......... fete at Me a 234 00 78 00 
Yaptain (Naval): Colonel (Military)... 94 50 
ommodore and higher ranks (Naval); 
Brigadier-Genera] and higher ranks 
Bey) esteem on fee 135 00 
Additional pension for married mem- 
Bpbers of the Forces................... 15 00 


tional pension for children for above 
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20.—Permanent Scale of Annual Pensions granted to Dependants of Deceased Sailors 
and Soldiers of the Canadian Naval Forces and the Canadian Expeditionary 


Force. 
Norz.—Pensions awarded to parents or brothers and sisters may be less than these amounts in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Pension Act. 
———————————— Tn 
Rate per annum. 


Child Orphan 
Rank or Rating of Member of Forces. Widow or or Child or 
Dependent | Dependent | Orphan 
Parents. Brother Brother 
or Sister. | or Sister. 
ee ree SOS EERE ES. 


$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Sub-Lieutenant (Naval); Lieutenant (Military) and all ranks and 

ratings DelOW.......c.ccececercrs cece reesseseseecoecoesorsssce 720 00 - - 
Lieutenant (Naval); Captain (Military)........--++sseeeeeeeeereees 800 00 - - | 
Lieutenant-Commander (Naval); Major (Military) ccaccensieclacsyee re 1,008 00 - = 
Commander and Captain under three years’ seniority (Naval); 

Lieutenant-Colonel (Military).........-.0seseeereeereeeeteeree 1,248 00 ~ - 
Captain (Naval); Colonel (Military). ...2..4.c0scsenssereccenvccs 1,512 00 - - 
Commodore and higher ranks (Naval); Brigadier-General and 

higher ranks (Military)..........---eseeeseeeectececseceseeces 2,160 00 r - 
Additional pension for children or dependent brothers or sisters for ; 

above ranks— 

Ones Chala en eeu Lise tele pin ore, eM elestobe ocmyolefelele ehelal clays sisrp emmieiainisicis.s - 180 00 360 00 

Proro Children ce ral tee eet ce lecce cece Dideeicie'=.e oe oleleateles\ ele 47m sie 30 - 324 00 648 00 

Each subsequent child...........:eeceeeeeee eer eer e rece eeeeres - 120 00 240 00° 


eens vn Pee area ee iG ee 


Federal Appeal Board.—Under c. 62 of the Statutes of 1923, a Federal Appeal 
Board of not less than 5 nor more than 7 members was constituted, to hear 
appeals from the decisions of the Board of Pension Commissioners. As amended 
by c. 49 of 1925, the provision is as follows:— 

“Upon the evidence and record upon which the Board of Pension Commis- 
sioners gave their. decision an appeal shall be in respect of any refusal of pension 
by the Board of Pension Commissioners on the ground that the injury or disease 
or aggravation thereof resulting in disability or death was not attributable to or 
was not incurred during military service.” | 


VI.—_MISCELLANEOUS ADMINISTRATION. 


1.—The Soldier Settlement Board. 


The Canada Year Book, 1920, contains, on pages 29 to 35, a statement regarding, 
the establishment and early proceedings of the Soldier Settlement Board. | 

The amount advanced to settlers under the Soldier Settlement Act stood at 
$105,750,831 at Oct. 31, 1925. From the inception of the scheme, loans have been 
granted to 24,342 settlers, and 6,504 other settlers have gone on free government 
lands without financial assistance, making a total of 30,846 returned men who a | 
become established under the scheme to Dec. 31, 1925. 5 

At the end of the calendar year 1924 the number of soldier settlers under the 
Board was 30,609, so that the increase in the year was 237, while the amount loamy 
to settlers in the 12 months was $2,357,948. a 
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This falling-off in new settlement under the Act was due to regulations put 
into effect in 1924, limiting the benefits of the Act to those who had made application 
to the Board prior to Mar. 31 in that year. In effect, no new applications have 
been accepted since that date. 

From the inception of the Board, 24,342 loans have been granted for the follow- 
ing purposes:— 


re ey od A $ 60,254,412 
eye aS hich clei ee 2,663, 061 
alge ES ES 5 eS aii a ie Mae ei 11,062, 271 
ee PE cic tek Ccl ct Oath ee ane Te 31,362, 284 


$ 105,342,028 
408, 803 


Total loaned to BOutlersas14. carl oe. cee. welenehe ah ohio shat aRelake $ 105,750,831 


mae eins 22° ia.8 Pisieibio\8\hi «eho clpie =, dehte.a'e cht athe «ae 


There has been returned to the Treasury, on account of soldier settlement, the 
sum of $24,000,000. This includes initial payments and repayments of principal 
and interest. During the current collection period the settlers have made an 
exceedingly good showing in respect of repayments. There was due $4,126,494, 
On Jan. 21, 1926, 60 p.c. of the settlers who had payments due had made payments 
amounting to $2,345,400, or 56.8 p.c. At the same date in 1925 the payments 
received had amounted to $1,940,659, or 49.6 p.c. of the amount due. There has 
been a steady improvement from week to week over the showing of 1925, and 
the Board expects that settlers this year will contribute in repayments a sum con- 
siderably in excess of $3,000,000, or at least 75 p.c. of the amount due. 

Soldier settlers to the number of 819 have repaid their whole indebtedness to 
the Board. Of this number 448 have continued to operate their farms; the 
others have sold out and gone elsewhere. 

During the session of Parliament of 1925, the Soldier Settlement Act was 
amended by granting substantial reductions in the cost of live stock sold to the 
Settlers in the early years of the movement. In the years of greatest activity, 
from 1919 to 1921 inclusive, approximately $12,000,000 was expended for live stock 
for soldier settlers, and when the slump in prices came in the fall of 1921 they felt 
that they were carrying too heavy a load of debt. There was a demand for revalua- 
tion, at least in respect of live stock, and in the session of 1925 Parliament agreed to 
make a substantial reduction in this charge against the early settlers, viz., 40 p.e. 
reduction on live stock bought prior to Oct. 1, 1920, and 20 p.c. reduction on 
live stock purchased in the succeeding 12 months. As a result of this amend- 
nent settlers’ accounts were credited with approximately $4,000,000. 

_ The number of abandonments at the end of December, 1925, was 6,635, but 
the Board has disposed of 2,034 parcels of land to other settlers, leaving 4,601 farm 
nits yet to be sold, a number of which are under lease. Some 2,000 of these 
| farms have been reserved for settlers under the “British family scheme,” 
the year 1925 nearly 500 families, approximating 2,900 men, women and children, 
@me out under the scheme and were placed on farms by the Board. These have 
| year to decide as to the suitability of the allotted farms before purchasing. 

y some have entered into agreements to purchase, and as nearly all have 
ressed themselves as satisfied with the land they are occupying, it is expected 
at by the spring of 1926 the majority of the 1925 quota will have settled down 

| the farms allotted them. N early 1,500 farms have been set aside for the antici- 

immigrants of 1926. 

585161} 
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ee a ne 
2.—Department of the Secretary of State. | 


The Department of the Secretary of State was constituted in its present form 
in 1873, through the merging of the previously-existing offices of the Secretaries of 
State for Canada and for the Provinces. The Secretary of State is the official 
mouthpiece of the Governor-General, as well as the medium of communication — 
between the Dominion and Provincial Governments, all correspondence between 
the two being conducted by him with the Lieutenant-Governors. He is also the 
custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and the Privy Seal, as well as the channel 
by which the general public may approach the Crown. 

The Secretary of State is also the Registrar-General, registering all procla- © 
mations, commissions, charters, land patents and other instruments issued under 
the Great Seal. He is further charged with the administration of the Companies — 
Act, the Canada Temperance Act, the Naturalization Act, the Board of Trade and 
Trade Unions Acts, the Ticket of Leave Act and the War Charities Act. The follow- 
ing information on these subjects has been secured in the course of administration. 

Charters of Incorporation.—The number of companies incorporated under 
the Companies Act and amending Acts during the fiscal year 1924-25 was 663, 
with a total capitalization of $231,044,800. Supplementary letters patent were — 
granted to 160 companies during the year, 47 of which increased their capital 
stock by the aggregate amount of $15,549,573; 28 decreased their capital stock by © 
$43,863,633; the remaining 85 were granted supplementary letters patent for 
various purposes, such as changing names, extending powers, etc. The total 
capitalization of new companies plus the increase of capital of existing companies | 
amounted to $246,594,373. 

In Table 21 will be found the number and capitalization of companies incor- | 


porated during the years 1900-1925. hi 


21.—Number and Capitalization of Companies Incorporated under the Companies — 
Act and amending Acts during the calendar years 1900-1907, and for the fiscal 
years ended March 31, 1908-1925. 


—_—— 


New Companies. Old Companies. Gross Old Companies. Net ; 
Increase |——————————_|_ Increase __ 
Years. Gapital- Increase in Decrease of a‘ 
Number.| ; " Number. in Capital- | Number. in Capital- | 
AS Capital. ization. Capital. ization. — 
$ $ $ $ oh 
1900.. 53 9,558, 900 - | 3,351,000) 12,909,900 - - 12,909,900 
1901.. 55 7,662,552 - | 3,420,000] 11,082,552 - = 11,082,552 
1902.. 126 51,182,850 ~ | 5,055,000) 56,237,850 = - 56, 237,850 » 
1903 187 | 83,405,340 ~ | 5,854,520) 89,259,340 = c 89, 259,340 
1904 206 80,597, 752 - | 3,366,000) 83,963,752 = - | 83,963, 7: 
1905 293 99,910,900 - | 9,685, 000 109,595,900 - ~ | 1097595, 9 
1906 374 | 180,178,075 - |32,403,000| 212,576,075 - - | 212,576, 
1907 378 | 132,686,300 — 119,091,900) 151,778,200 = - | 151,778, 200° 
1908 64 13, 299, 000 - 865,000} 14,164,000 = : 14,164,000. 
1909. 866 | 121,624,875 - 172,293,000) 193,917,875 - - | 193,917,879 
1910... 420 | 301,788,300 44 146,589,500| 348,377,800 4 670,600| 847,707,200. 
O11. 454 | 458,415,800 45 124,715,600) 483,131,400 4 |10,650, 000) 472, 481, 400 
1912.. 575 | 447,626,999 44 |42,939,000] 490,565,999 7 |17,880,800} 472,685,199 
1913.. 835 | 625,212,300 54 155,549,900! 680, 962,200 5 |11,861,381| 669, 100,819 
1914.. 647 | 361,708,567 61 163,599,003} 425,307,570 3 | 3,290,000} 422,017,570 
1915.. 461 | 208, 283, 633 84 |26,650,000) 284,933,633 4 | 6,840,000} 228,093, 63¢ 
1916.. 534 | 157,342,800 28 168,996,000) 226,338,800 11 | 4,811,700 
1917.. 606 | 207,967,810 836 126,540,000) 284,507,810 3 | 5,050,000 
1918.. 574 | 835,982,400 41 169,321,400} 405,303,800 4 | 1,884,300 
1919.. 512 | 214,326,000 69 167,583,625) 281,909, 625 11 | 2,115,985 
1920.. 991 | 603,210,850 88 |85,187,750| 688,398,600 10 119,530,006 i 
1921.. 852 | 752,062,683 135 179,803,000) 831,865, 683 17 | 7,698,800) 824,167, 
1922.. 875 | 351,555,900 43 |18,275,000; 369,830,900 13 | 5,121,450) 364,709, 
1923.. 752 | 314,603,050 45 |46,108,500) 360,711,550 30 |10,751,123| 349,960, 
1924 604 | 204, 646, 283 58 |15,352, 755) 219,999,038 27 |57,944, 410] 262,054, 
663 | 231,044,800 47 115,549,573 


246, 594,373 28 '43,863, 633! 202,730, 740 
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Naturalizations.—The naturalizations effected under the N. aturalization Act 
(R.S. 1906, c. 77) for the calendar years 1908-1917 inclusive, were given on page 594 
of the Year Book for 1919. Since Jan. 1, 1918, the only method of obtaining 
naturalization has been under what is known as the “Imperial” Naturalization 
Act, which came into force on Jan. 1, 1915. This Act was known under the title 
of the Naturalization Act, 1914, until July 7, 1919, when it was repealed and the 
Naturalization Act, 1919, came into force. On July 1, 1920, the Naturalization 
Act, 1919; was repealed, and the Naturalization Act, 1914, was revived and amended 
under the title of the Naturalization Acts, 1914 and 1920. This latter Act is the 
one now in force. By-an amendment passed by Parliament in 1923, the restriction 
by which persons of alien enemy birth were ineligible to receive certificates of 
naturalization for a period of 10 years after the termination of the war was removed, 
and at the present time any alien may apply for naturalization, regardless of his 
nationality. 

Table 22 shows the number of naturalization certificates issued to single persons 
or heads of families under these Acts during the calendar years from 1917 to 1924. 
The total number of persons naturalized during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1925, 
including the wives and minor children of those to whom naturalization certificates 
were issued, was 13,288. 


22.—Naturalizations in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, effected under the 
Naturalization Acts, 1914 and 1920, during the calendar years 1917-1924. 


es.) 6.2 Se ee 
Nationalities, 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1993. | 1994. 
Oe ai - a 5 3 
ON Wek Use pal ea ei Naame 58 11 37 | 3,553 | 2,521 | 1,600 989 888 
BS hs seis - - - - if - 
poivanBr es: She Whe hy! - - 1 2 ~ 
BISONS ce ee Fk - - - 15 182 89 606 1,108 
Ane ro. Hungarians = - ~ 25 10 - 
Strians (Ukrania - = S ds Be 
e oh ae aera ees See S35" 1 8 65 102 137 132 129 157 
RS Sage ei peices bide - - 2 = = = = 
ESE aa 20) ee ane - - > = 1 = Ss 
Pacilians Sere tho! - - . 2 5 4 - 
British i 2 * 2 a = 2 
TR rians ee eee = é s 5 3] 3 74 
Beats heen na. ft - - = a = 3 
eta ee gta a te 4 2 21 20 25 14 10 60 
Jzecho-Slovaks = - 1 102 145 99 64 115 
PELE Sat a aM ae 12 16 115 133 171 125 93 79 
| 2 4 18 80 99 94 65 51 85 
Jutch East Indians - 1 - - - - - - 
Feyotians Gas 9 BU Ate te eee fd - - = = = 2 1 
| _ SE eS - = 17 111 152 115 74 152 
MENG Se 3 i 128 127 158 124 96 105 
dermans........... | - 1 ~ 112 257 195 144 346 
term % i = = ~ 1 = - pe = 
| — ee Lacrsipe) 3 4 30 161 224 260 268 384 
fee cn 2 Aaa nc eg ea . " ri 7 28 31 24 112 
sl orl cae te a sso} 1,368 
| SAA eee ie ae 31 15 82 125 135 95 29 9 
igo-Slavs..... - - = 3 2 me 5 = 
xem bourgers - 1 1 6 7 3 : id 
ae ean ib 2 1 4 4 < 1 1 
— 2 r: 2 Ne = < > 
™ Re ermined ? i Ps , 3 1 3 1 
| tee PESO. “Saree 4 34 210 366 301 209 151 207 
Sot LEE OP eee rg - ee 3 4 M4 1 4 
Ber - - 58 ' 1,194! 1,939! 1,088 654 926 
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29.— Naturalizations in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, effected under the 
Naturalization Acts, 1914 and 1§20, during the calendar years 1917-1924— concluded. 


Nationalities. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923, 1924, 
Poles)\(Russian)) 2... van. aeisels +.s\ster - - = = - - - 
Poles (Ukranian). . HACC OSES - - - 7 287 802 12 - 
Por tuguesesestise voviseayiny lores see - - 1 - 1 - 1 
Re-Admission ease h veclosss «ieetonts - 4 4 - - - - - 
ALUM AMIBVES! des eesti daotaneal ens 2 6 55 384 873 585 475 620 
Russians.) ).fe eats enie ve alvente’ 5 9 687 | 1,308 | 2,027 | 1,715 | 1,206 1, 240 
Serb-Croat-Slovenes..............- - - - 22 123 99 80 119 
Serbians.) Mw tie auiaasis searesbiee - 3 3 24 4 3 - - 
Spaniards ia soe eyes, igen mes cies ~ 3 4 5 3 8 5 10 
Subjects of Allied Powers.......... - - - 28 77 120 188 - 
Swedes je Qicsnies snes scree tarde tasters 8 37 236 384 437 276 226 284 
SWS oP ee snee et taierec tortie bes 1 10 39 51 69 49 43 42 
Durkee tae onndoenlsetetee guacetmatuete mone - - - 2 10 7 8 22 
Turks (Armenian): 2. 0. .24/0(. cok sle ~ - 1 39 67 86 79 69 
Turks (Assyrian) j..csstees caress - - - - 3 1 - - 
Turks (Greek)... Sse ah ereee eee - - - 3 | 15 7 7 2 
Turks (Macedonian),.............- - - - ~ 1 - - - 
Turks (Mesopotamian )............. - - - 4 2 5 b - 
Turks (Palestinian).:....:/......«.- - - - 1 1 - - 1 
Murksi(Sy Tia) anv dtd csc ateteiie aioe re - - 11 79 134 136 125 137 
Vienezuelansy):: Ss st. ace nie cons tuners 1 - - - - - 1 - 
Sechion sey ea semi tae s oe mote aye - - - 2 3 - 2 
Section II s.s. (c) c. 88, Nat. Act, 

1 ge ee ea tice ns sites snes - - - 2 - - - - 
Totalicccacihisessaticaess 135 195 | 2,051 | 8,776 | 11,098 | 8,344 | 6,795 8,843 | 


1Under Section 4 of the Naturalization Act, 1914, the Secretary of State is authorized in his discretion 
to grant a special certificate of naturalization to any person with regard to whose nationality as a British 
subject a doubt exists. 


?Resumption of British nationality by wife of alien being a subject of state at war with His Majesty. 


Canada Temperance Act.—Under Parts I and II of this Act, provision is | 
made for the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors in counties and cities, 
No votes have been taken, however, since July 31, 1923, the date of the plebiscite’ 
in the county of Stanstead, Quebec. Part III of the Act relates to penalties and 
prosecutions, while Part IV relates to the prohibition of the importation and expor- 
tation of intoxicating liquors into and from the provinces. All the provinces except 
Quebec and British Columbia have carried plebiscites in favour of the prohibition 
of importation of liquors. Exportation is prohibited from the provinces of New, 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


3.—Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police (formerly the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police) are distributed throughout the Dominion, with headquarters at Ottawa. 
The operations of the force for the year ended Sept. 30, 1925, are described | 
in the Commissioner’s Report for that year, which shows that during the year the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police discharged numerous and varied functions, in 
several instances assisting Provincial Administrations in the maintenance of lam 
and order, co-operating with the Dominion Department of Health in putting down 
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the illicit traffic in narcotics, the Secretary of State in inquiring into the suitability 
for citizenship of applicants for naturalization, the Department of Finance in pro- 
tecting Government moneys, the Department of Customs and Excise in the repression 
of smuggling, the Department of Marine and Fisheries in protecting property in 
cases of wrecks and in enforcing fisheries regulations, the Post Office Department. 
in tracking down mail robbers, the Department of the Interior in enforcing law 
and order in the national parks, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in taking the 
census of outlying communities, and the Department of Indian Affairs in the 
enforcement of the Indian Act, while important patrol work has been done in the 
Arctic regions. On Sept. 30, 1925, the strength of the force was 53 officers, 924 
non-commissioned officers and constables, 360 horses and 226 dogs. 


In recent years there have been considerable reductions in the strength of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, resulting in a progressive decline from 1,680 in 
1921 to 977 in 1925—a total reduction of 42 p.c. The details are shown in Table 23. 


23.—Strength and Distribution of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police on 
Sept. 30, 1925, with totals for 1920-24. 


B ; 8 3 a 5 = 
P @ : 3 3 ‘ 2 $5 <i] Qi  |.3 
Schedule. suleel s|2/3/8| 2 lof o Beles) €¢ Ogis3 
galsa|2| 2/2/28 Ss) 4 Selealgal 2 (ales 
Hi |@|é6lalaiae ise ee) é Ek 
Re in EI MIE SS al ch ar Vd La a a 2) a pk Fatt 
Commissioners.................. yt a (i | i Hel Daa | se! [iS I =| 
Asst. Commissioners............ = =f =| = 1 ate el lel 2) -| - 
Superintendents................. 2) -] - 2h =. 2; 2) l=] =] -]-- 9 -| = 
aa Serene A | Na a9) | PE | i a | 
CETTE a ee ea -| -| -/} -] - 1 iad (Rat [atm firey sg Be 1) -| - 
Asst. Veterinary Surgeons....... -/| -| -| -] - 1) -| =| =} -) =)". Li — a= 
Btaff Sergeants.................. Or eetie Ue Oh 8 Ain Ty Ole oy eo Reet = 1 42) -| - 
BGRUIS donde oct ics. be. 9 3 4; 19; 10) 24) 13) 19 1 4 1) = 101; - 1 
ee een Ia} 42} 8] 26; |B 34) 25) 16) 7) 1] a tag ae 
MEEGALIPR sso pci es. 5 anaes us. 20} 23} 13) 220] 31) 91} 47; 42! 20) 32] 5] 2] 556] 31 7 
Special Constables.............. 1B) =} =| 14) 8] 15) 19) oot By ay =P gai 
| | | _— |__| |_| — —_ | —__|__}_ 
Total Personnel. ..1925; 72) 30) 27| 294) 52! 182] 116' 94) 37 49| 8 3; 97%) 3] 10 
i m2 -- 1924) 72) 32) 27) 295) 51] 192) 128] 109} 40} 52) 7 2 1,020; 3) 10 
| se -. 1923} 72} 32] 31) 317) 64) 253 152] 143] 42] 29) 4) 9 1,148} -| - 
4 ---1922| 79} 37; 41) 288) 71) 274) 173) 175] 51! 27 4) 7) 1,227) -| - 
} ss .--1921; 79) 32] 26) 440) 162| 329] 266) 265) 52) 28) 41] - 1,680) -| - 
be - .--1920} 72} 25) © 9| 384) 160} 400) 300] 257) 48) 16) -| - 1,671; -| - 
OO 
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4.—Judicial and Penitentiary Statistics. 


The collection and publication of criminal statistics was first authorized by an 
Act of 1876 (39 Vict., ¢. 13), and the results have been published upon a comparable 
basis in an annual report from that time to the present and are now collected and 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the Statistics Act (8-9 Geo. 
V, ec. 43), which provides for the receipt of an annual return by the Bureau from 
every court or tribunal administering criminal justice. The statistics as published 
show for each judicial district (155 in number) the offences that have been com- 
mitted, analysed to indicate the nature of the offence, the age, sex, occupation and 
social condition, birthplace, etc., of the convicted, and the sentences imposed. 
The Act also provides for the collection of the statistics of penitentiaries, prisons, 


reformatories and jails, as complementary to the preceding. 


1.—General Tables. 


The statistics relate to years ending Sept. 30, the latest report being for 
1924. Beginning with the report for 1922, an enlargement of the classification 
of offences has been adopted, by which offences of juvenile offenders are compiled 
separately from those of adults. The term “indictable” applies to offences of 
adults only, similar offences committed by juveniles being termed “major” offences; 
similarly, “non-indictable” offences of adults are termed “minor” offences when 
attributed to juveniles. All current tables have been worked out for 1921 and 


subsequent years in accordance with the new classification, but a comparative 
historical table, giving the totals for different classes of criminal offences and minor 
offences, including juvenile delinquents, from 1876 to 1924, is here published (Table 
24), together with a more detailed table for recent years (Table 25). In the con- 
sideration of the former it should be remembered that while the criminal code under- 
goes little change over periods of time, the figures of summary convictions depend 
very much upon the changes in the customs of the people, and are apt to increase 
with the increasing urbanization of the population. The most significant column 
of Table 24 is the figure of criminal offences per 100,000 of population. Attention | 
may be drawn to the decline in the proportion of both criminal offences and minor | 
offences to population in the past 8 years, convictions for criminal offences 
having declined from 284 per 100,000 population in 1921 to 277 per 100,000 popu- 
lation in 1924 and convictions for minor offences from 1,731 per 100,000 in 1921 
to 1,535 per 100,000 in 1924. 


It should be understood that the classification of offences in these general 
tables (24 and 25) is irrespective of the more technical classification into “indictable” 
and “non-indictable” offences under the Criminal Code. The object here is to show 
a broad historical record of criminal and minor offences respectively. 
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24.—Convictions, by Groups of Criminal Offences, and Total Convictions for Minor 
Offences, 1876-1924, with Proportions to Population. 


a — 


Criminal Offences. 


=. >. eee Total 
Offences against Criminal 
Other Minor Offences. and 
proe pro- |felonies Minor 
perty and Total of Offences. 


the per ty with- | misde- Criminal Offences. 


with 
person he out mean- 
lence vio- ours, 
lence 


" 3 p.c.of | Per p.c.of } Per 
No. No. No. No. No. | allof- | 100,000} No. | allof- | 100,000 No. 
fences.| pop. fences. | pop. 


4,959 201; 2,870 121) 8,151 28-9 206} 20,064 71-1 508 28,215 
5, 253 229) 3,316 114) 8,912 29-4 222) 21,388 70-6 533 30, 300 
5,376 222} 3,612 129} 9,339 28 - 229! 23,666 71-7 580 33,005 
4,815 238) 3,048 75| = 8, 168 28- 197; 20,568 71-6 496 28,736 
5, 694 176} 3,018 202} 9,090 32- 215| 19,119 67-8 454 28, 209 


4,353 144) = 2,593 288| 7,378 25- 170) 21,847 74-8 504 29,225 
4,667 173} 2,845 106) 7,791 24- 178) 23,514 75+1 536 31,305 
4,868 132| 2,587 128] 7,715 22 174| 25,857 77-1 583 33,572 
4, 288 228) 3,547 167) 8,230 27- 183} 21,563 72-4 481 29,793 
5,057 222) 3,157 289} 8,725 25- 192) 25,317 74-4 558 34,042 


3 
4 
2 
2 
9 
9 
6 
6 
5, 202 255} 2,943 224) 8, 624 25-2 188) 25,581 74-8 557 34,205 
4,902 208; 2,519 224| 7,873 22-7 170} 26,772 77°3 577 34, 645 
8 
8 
7 
9 
3 
7 
0 
6 


4,790 225) 3,442 162} 8,619 22° 184) 29,173 77-2 622 37,792 
5,284 283} 3,456 164) 9,187 23- 194} 29,421 76 +2 621 38, 608 
5,093 276| 3,267 164) 8,800 22° 184} 29,906 77°3 624 38,706 


4,788 283! 3,369 160} 8,600 22° 178) 29,017 77-1 599 37,617 
4,903 251} 3,232 173} 8,559 24. 175| 26,734 75+7 547 35, 293 
4,689 362} 3,574 181} 8,806 24- 178| 26,847 75-3 544 35, 653 
4,599 450} 4,155 200} 9,404 26- 189} 26,761 74-0 537 36,165 
4,652 462). 4,199 295} 9,608 25- 191) 27,977 74-4 556 37,585 


4,544 408| 4,104 301; 9,357 25: 
4,418 475) 4,431 409| 9,733 25- 
4,594 540) 4,594 335) 10,063 26- 
4,227 444, 4,541 339 9,551 24- 
4,598 413; 4,571 411; 9,993 24- 


1 184) 27,921 74-9 549 37,278 
6 
3 
7 
0 
4,698 451} 4,441 384) 9,974 23-7 184| 32,174 76-3 596 42,148 
1 
8 
4 
6 
3 
0 


189) 28,245 74-4 550 ‘37,978 
193} 28,143 73-7 514 38, 206 
181} 29,159 75-3 554 38,710 
188} 31,661 76-0 595 41,654 


4,773 413} 4,541 363} 10,090 23: 182| 33,446 76-9 605 43,536 
5,480 543) 4,944 505} 11,472 22+ 202} 38,911 772 686 50,383 
5,919 552) 5, 295 528) 12,294 22: 211) 42,652 77-6 732 54,946 
5, 694 656} 5,711 812} 12,873 20- 829 62,559 


6,215 645} 6,425; 1,078] 14,363 20: 916 70,903 
6,651 681; 6,907 807| 15,046 19- 1,017 79,170 
7,379 893} 7,973) 1,069] 17,314 19- 1,099 88, 634 
6,586 848} 7,771) 1,332) 16,537 18- 1,096 89, 952 
7,793 943) 8,191) 1,131} 18,058 17- 268} 84,845 82: 1,227} 102,903 


5 
4 
5 
8,352 977; 9,024; 1,194) 19,547 Py 273} 93,713 82- 1,309} 113,260 
9,371) 1,195} 10,626} 1,540} 22,732 15-5 309} 123,795 84- 1,686} 146,527 

8 

7 

7 

8 


215| 49,686 79+ 


233] 56,540) 79+ 
239) 64,124 81- 
266} 71,320 80: 
247| 73,415 81- 


11,444) 1,472) 12,721 1,724) 27,361 15- 363] 145,777 84- 1,936) 173,138 
12,136} 1,810} 14,645) 1,952) 30,543 16- L 397| 152,492 83- 
10,664; 2,234; 14,269) 1,525) 28,692 18- 373} 124,363 81- 


9,327] 1,478} 11,018} 1,459) 23,282 18- 289| 100,509 81- 

6,852) 1,321; 9,886} 1,271} 19,330 16-9 236| 94,681 83+ 

7,292| 2,049} 10,743} 1,390} 21,474 17-4 258} 101,795 82- 

7,731} 2,606} 11,508; 1,656) 23,501 te 277| 106,518 81- 
2 


1,982) 183,035 
1,619} 153,055 


1,251) 123,791 
1,157} 114,011 
1,222} 123,269 
130,019 
1,604) 162,708 


WCOnMmern anno 


8,281} 2,310} 11,634) 2,059) 24,284 14- . 281) 138,424 85 


8,197) 2,609} 12,059) 2,081) 24,946 14- 284) 152,227 85- 1,731 177,173 
7,291! 2,783} 11,607) 2,610) 24,291 15-3\— 271} 134,049 84- 1,498) 158,340 
7,550; 2,076} 11,482) 3,075) 24,183 15-1 266] 135,069 84-8) 1,487) 159,252 
7,595) 2,536) 12,790] 2,635) 25,556 athe 277| 141, 663 84-7) 1,535} 167,219 


No ODE tO 
~ 
iw] 
or 
a 
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(including Juveniles). 


25.—Convictions for Criminal and Minor Offences by Classes of Offence, 1920-1924 


A.—NUMBERS. 

Classes of Offences. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 

No. No. | No. No. No. 
Offences against the person...............e0eeeeeee: 8,281 8,197 7,291 7,550 7,595 
Offences against property with violence............. 2,310 2,609 2,783 2,076 2,536 
Offences against property without violence. ........ 11, 634 12,059 11,607 11, 482 12,790 
Other felonies and misdemeanours............-.++-+ 2,059 2,081 2,610 3,075 2,635 
Total for criminal offences................. 24, 284 24,946 24,291 24,183 25, 556 
Breach of Municipal Acts and By-laws..............- 59,378 74,459 69, 297 69, 445 72,389 
Broachiof lquorda ws, smeccs shvog sn alice ate 10, 247 10,460 8,519 10,090 10, 449 
Prunkennessy | wee ees eet kee laa e oe atte eee 39, 769 34, 362 25,051 25,565 27,345 
VACANCY tees: = Peace GRR CEE coe eo 5, 607 5,561 4,796 3,969 4,596 
oose-adleand disorderly = eee ene ee ence ee: 2,134 5,560 5, 468 5,026 4,974 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates thereof......... 3,821 4,051 3,918 4,438 4,658 
Miscellaneous minor offences.............00eeeeeees 17,468 17,774 17,000 16,536 17, 252 
Total for minor offences...............s+0.- 138, 424 152,227 134, 049 135,069 141, 663 
Grand Totaly a. eke s-e  s s ee 162,708 | 177,173 | 158,340 | 159,252 167,219 

B.—RATIOS PER CENT OF TOTAL AND PER 100,000 OF POPULATION. 
1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 

Classes of Offences. Per Per Per Per Per 
Per | 100,000} Per | 100,000 | Per | 100,000} Per | 100,000 | Per | 100,000 

cent.| pop. | cent.| pop. |cent.| pop. | cent.| pop. | cent.| pop. 
Offences against the person.| 5-1 96 | 4-6 93 | 4-6 81 | 4-7 83] 4-5 82 

Offences against property 

with violence............. 1-4 at. ted 380 | 1-7 31} 1:3 23 | 1:5 27 
Offences against property 

without violence.......... 71 135 | 6-8 137 |} 7:3 130 | 7-2 126 | 7:7 139 
Other felonies and misde- 

IMCANOULS arte taetterer eer 1-3 23 1-2 24 1:7 29 | 2-0 34 1:6 29 
Total for criminal offences.| 14-9 281 | 14-1 284 | 15-3 271 | 15-2 266 | 15-3 277 
Breach of Municipal Acts 

and! By-laws. saae eee 36°5 688 | 42-1 847 | 43-8 775 | 43-6 765 | 43-3 785 
Breach of liquor laws....... 6-3 119 | 5-9 119 | 5-4 95 | 6-3 111 | 6:3 113 
DTUncennesshe eee eee 24-4 461 | 19-4 391 | 15-8 282 | 16-0 281 | 16-4 296 
Wagrancy, ete acen ns 3-4 65 3-1 63 | 3-0 LS ee) 44) 2-7 50 
Loose, idle and disorderly..| 1-3 25 3-1 63 | 3:5 61 3-1 55 | 2-9 54 
Keeping bawdy houses and : 

inmates thereof........... 2-3 44 2:3 46 | 2-5 44] 2-8 49 | 2-8 50 
Miscellaneous minor offences] 10-9 202 | 10-0 202 | 10-7 190 | 10-4 182 | 10:3 187 
Total for minor offences....| 85-1 1,604 | 85-9 1,781 | 84-7 1,500 | 84-7 1,487 | 84-7 1,535 

Grand Total.......... 100 | 1,885 | 100 | 2,015 | 100) 1,771) 100) 1,753 | 100 1,812 


The recent trend of total convictions, including those of juveniles, and of sent- 


ences imposed, is shown by provinces for the years 1918 to 1924 in Table 26. 
satisfactory feature shown in this table is the decline of penitentiary sentences in — 


Canada from 1,614 in 1921 to 1,389 in 1924, as indicating a decline in the number of 


serious crimes. 


to 15 in 1923, but rose to 22 in 1924. 


Death sentences, which numbered 28 in 1919 and 26 in 1920, fell 


AG 


Provinces. 


Canada—_ 
COnvViCtiOnBs. 6 .6.3.0%04.0%. 
Sentences— 
Penitontwary. ...<.0<.s.0s5 
Gaolor fine. .. 
Reformatory. i 
19 if elie tt ee er 


Prince Edward Island— 
MONVICtONSSse5.. 55 ures ess 
Sentences— 

Penitentiary.............. 
BOl OF fine! so. nbc. « 


DY STA ei e  ae 
Other sentences....... ce 


Nova Scotia— 
MEONVICHONES. - ..o0c ls ccs 

Sentences— 
Penitentiary: 3.255 des50.: 
Gaolordne:. 2) 26.0... 


New Brunswick— 
Wonvictions..2.~ 5 0. 5d: 
Sentences— 

Penitentiary.............. 
Gaolior fine. oF, 3 vee. wars 


Quebec— 
MEONVICUIONSGN ood ancine asc. 0s 
Sentences— 
PODIONIATY, o.oinissn ceinn e's 
Gaoror fines. elie] 


Ontario— 
MPOUVICTHIONS i se vices wreak 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary.............. 
Gaol Gr fine iss.5..6.oe0 cs 


' Manitoba— 
Meonvictions............-... 
{ Sentences— 
Penitentiary.............. 
> MZAOV OY LNG cise widcs vacees 


' Other sentences.......... 


Saskatchewan— 

evConvictions,............\. 

Sentences— 
Penitentiary.............. 
Sao) or fine............. 


" 
. 


1918. 


No. 


123, 269 


5,511 
105 
4, 682 
47 

2 

675 
1,945 
17 

1, 688 
16 


224 


29,121 
192 
23,231 
152 

4 

5, 542 
54,761 
343 
42,745 
352 


4 
11,317 


CONVICTIONS AND SENTENCES FOR ALL OFFENCES 
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26.—Convictions and Sentences for ail Offences, by Provinces, 1918-1924. 
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1919. 


No. 
130,019 


108 
5,471 
44 
677 
2,780 
53 
2,477 
21 

1 

228 


34,801 
355 
28,135 
185 


7 
6,119 


53,215 
389 
41,211 
323 


8 

11, 284 
9,514 
87 
7,387 
64 
1,976 
7,315 
63 

6, 636 


8 
608 


1920. 


No. 
162,708 
1,125 
135, 288 
615 


26 
25, 654 


13,119 


12,516 


76 
9,949 


1921. 


No. 
177,173 


1922. 


No. 
158, 340 


4,279 
165 
3,511 


33 


2 
568 


2, 655 
106 
2,371 
11 

1 

166 
35, 605 
312 
28, 807 
134 


4 
6,348 
72,787 
559 
55,599 
218 

6 
16,405 
11,840 
171 
8,737 
54 

1 
2,877 
8,504 
54 
7,501 
23 


926 


No. 
159, 252 
1,174 
147,919 
531 


15 
9,613 


74,207 


417 
68, 846 
218 

4 
4,722 


13,547 
110 
12, 239 
72 


1,126 


—6e6—“=»_—0020@—0—0—0—«¥SO—*$YOOOoOO0—— See ee 


1924. 


No. 
167,219 


257 


3,950 
67 
3,444 
3 

436 
2,723 
39 
2,559 
1 

124 
25, 532 


290 
21,911 
5 


10 
3,316 
80, 948 
516 
62,385 
87 


6 

17, 954 
12,349 
135 
9,763 
31 

1 
2,419 
8,921 
50 
8,461 


2 
408 
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26.—Convictions and Sentences for all Offences, by Provinces, 1918-1924—concluded. 


Provinces. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 
No No No No. No No No 
Alberta— 
Convictions, .~acesssreeoeee 7,633 7,001 8,459 9,847 9,201 10, 067 9,765 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary. .0+-cccwe es: 65 76 67 67 99 77 83 
Gaol.orsfiine sh aee eee 7,206 6,401 7,756 8,809 7,907 9,384 8,442 
Reformatory............. 2 1 4 4 19 10 4 
EW AE AD a I Bde eh 1 3 38 2 2 4 1 
Other sentences.......... 359 520 629 965 1,174 592 1, 285 
British Columbia— 
Convaictionse.. no ene 7,680 8,789 15, 434 16,020 13,066 13,115 14,778 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary.............. 43 81 80 194 129 123 204 
Gaollorifines ++ Aone. oe 6,536 7,768 14, 084 14, 617 11,822 12,349 13,757 
Reformatory......0.0-... 38 34 22 15 26 31 18 
OAL soc ce as eee eine 1 1 - 3 2) hoes - 2 
Other sentences.......... 1,062 905 1, 248 1,191 1,086 612 792 
The Territories'— 
Convictions’. eer ee 75 37 55 40 PESGa 44 39 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary. sacsssasecas - - - - - 2 1 
@aolior ine aa 66 21 45 21 39 39 33 
Reformatory............. - - - - - - - 
Death wes yee) ae ne eRe % - - - - 2 ~ 
Other sentences.......... 9 16 10 19 23 i 5 


1 Yukon Territory only for 1918+22. 
2.—Indictable Offences. 


The progress of a community, from the moral point of view, is often judged 
by the number of convictions for indictable offences, as these are less affected than 
non-indictable offences by extraneous circumstances and the varying methods 
of law enforcement in different areas and in different years. However, in the study 
of such statistics it is important to have comparable figures over a period of years, 
and these are set out by provinces for the latest 10 years available in Table 27. 
Again, in Table 28 are shown the number of charges and convictions and the percent- 
age of acquittals for the 3 years ended Sept. 30, 1922-24, the figures indi- 
cating a decreasing percentage of acquittals in the latest year, though this percentage 
was itself somewhat higher than in the years 1918 to 1920. 

While the number of convictions in 1924 was greater than in any other year 
except 1915, it should be remembered that the population of Canada has grown by 
something like 20 p.c. in the period covered by Table 27. 


i 
27.—Convictions of Persons 16 years of age and upwards for Indictable Offences, by 
Provinces, 1915-1924. 


Se 
Years. | P.E.I. | N.S. «| N.B. |. Que. Ont. | Man, | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.} Total. 


1901S. 02. 12 840 206} 2,427; 7,112) 1,362) 1,993] 2,082} 1,517 24) 17,576 
1916-5 .:. 1l 519 241} 3,166) 6,023 914; 1,711] 1,895} 1,503 20| 16,003 
LON Tore ccte 21 427 228) 2,667; 4,824 755) = 1,057 894; 1,058 22) 11,953 
LOIS eee 12 563 230} 2,916] 6,111 811} 1,067 886 659 11} 13,266 
1919..... } 14 663 241} 2,960) 6,605 919} 1,134) 1,028 951 5} 14,520 
1920..... 4 580 375| 2,517| 6,707 987; 1,467} 1,233] 1,212 6] 15,088 — 
LOZ eer 15 712 313} 2,654) 7,548) 1,159] 1,220) 1,263} 1,282 3} 16,169 
1922..... 27 701 822} 2,885} 7,021] 1,188) 1,391] 1,171] 1,004 10} 15,720 
1923..... 13 400 148] 2,655} 6,886] 1,094] 1,446] 1,424) 1,116 1} 15,188? 
LEE Wace 25 595 224, 2,729) 7,180) 1,160) 1,647; 1,423) 1,265 9! 16,2582 


ee Corr See 
1Includes 5 in Northwest Territories. *Includes 1 in Northwest Territories. 
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28.—Charges, Convictions and Percentages of Acquittals for Indictable Offences, by 
Provinces, 1922-1924. 


Nore.—The figures of the table do not include charges or convictions ot juvenile delinquents. 
ee eee ae 


| INDICTABLE OFFENCES 973 


1922. 1923. 1924, 
Provinces. TTT EEE 
7 Char- Convic-| Acquit-| Char- | Convic- Acquit-| Char- | Convic- Acquit- 
a ges. tions. | tals. ges. tions. | tals. ges. tions. | tals. 
‘ No. No p.c. No. No. p.c. No No. c 
Prince Edward Island.... 40 27 32-5 18 13 27-8 29 25 y 13-8 
ova Scotia eS fee 973 701 28-0 636 400 | » 36-9 789 595 24-6 
New Brunswick ...... 373 322 13-7 206 148 28-1 261 224 14-2 
I eee ee ee 3,779 2,885 23-7 3,501 2,655 24-1 3,440 | 2,729 20-7 
MRCATIO® o.06s f. se St 9,622 7,021 27-1 9,185 6,886 24-9 9,409 7,180 23-7 
PRIILOD HIS Side sc. ed N kk 1,578 1,188 24-7 1,419 1,094 22-9 1,405 1,160 17-4 
Saskatchewan............. 1,733 1,391 19-7 1,587 1,446 8-8 1,849 1, 647 10-9 
Alberta iPenewieht Peeteiteten Teret 1,613 1,171 27-4 1,753 1,424 18-6 1,887 1,423 24-6 
- British Columbia......... 1,308 1,004 23-2 1,443 1,116 22°5 1,588 1,265 20°3 
A a art re 13 10 23-0 2 1 - 9 9 - 
N.W. Territories.......... - - - 9 5 44.4 1 1 - 
SET Ce 71,032 | 15,720 25-3 | 19,759 | 15,188 23-0 | 20,667 | 16,258 21-3 


aes COLES SS EE es a ee 
~~ Classes of Indictable Offences.—Indictable offences are divided under the 
Canadian system into 6 main classes, as follows:—offences against the person, 
offences against property with violence, offences against property without violence, 
‘malicious offences against property, forgery and other offences against the currency, 
and other indictable offences. Convictions in the first, third, fourth and sixth 
_ classes show an increase between 1922 and 1924, but convictions for offences against 
property (with violence) and for forgery and other offences against the currency 
show a decline in the two years. Especially noteworthy is the increase of convic- 
tions for “‘llicit stills’ from 220 in 1921 to 1,068 in 1923 and 955 in 1924. Details 
by offences are given in Table 29, and the details of the disposition of the charges 
‘in Table 30, which shows, among other information, that convictions of females 
numbered 1,826 in 1924, as against 1,609 in 1923, 1,609 in 1922, and 1,765 in 1921. 
Details as to the occupations, conjugal condition, educational status, ages, use of 
liquors, birthplaces and religions of those convicted of indictable offences are given 
‘in Table 31. 


i 29.—Indictable Offences, by Classes, during the years ended Sept. 30, 1922-1924. 
Nore.—The figures of the table do not include charges or convictions of juvenile delinquents. 


f f 1922, 1923, 1924, 
} Classes and Offences. 7 Roc fact ita. aeer 5 : 
rie- 2 - nvic- 
f Charges. realy Charges. tidne by Charges. ti pide; 
4 No. No. No. No. No. Nosy 
ss I.—OFrreNces AGAINST THE Person. ! 
ot ae 404 2 . ., PA Pee 56 19 47 15 61 22 
Murder, attempt to commit............. 41 20 30 15 30 12 
on et ee ad 88 45 79 38 86 25 
Abortion and concealing birth of infants. 39 25 23 12 39 20 
ape and other crimes against decency. 650 350 624 365 639 385 
ee es OES, oe cou) ko oo 50 25 35 19 29 14 
0 ES ROE 26s ena 92 74 Ar at y i 
ing, stabbing and wounding........ 215 119 4 
; f Tee ee 96 64 93 63 87 65 
bod sutanl “oa hg AY Gere 671 464 615 382 579 388 
eee eee 427 867 245 217 487 442 
DECOR ia ss WAS oy oso 0 0's 1,270 987 1, 208 920 1,315 1,052 
al to support family................ 274 154 271 212 250 201 
ife NED rg ee cee as O55 5% ove 3 14 ll 9 7 13 11 
arious other offences against the person 141 80 155 97 148 95 
Aosta aan 5 eee 4,124 2,804 3,760 2,575 4,064 2,929 
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29.—Indictable Offences, by Classes, during the years ended Sept. 30, 1922-1924 


—concluded. 
1922. 1923. 1924. 
Classes and Offences. Peat ee ieee : ea cena : 
onvic- onvic- onvic- 
Charges. ‘Gonas Charges Asehi Charges. Hone. 
No No No. No No No 
Ouass II.—Orrences AGAINST PROPERTY 
WITH VIOLENCE. e 
Burglary, house, warehouse and shop- 
breaking Reseed cs Hob aussie eee Pasi 1,754 1,399 1,175 1,781 1,558 
Robbery and demanding with menaces.. 323 212 195 132 240 146 
Highwaysrobbery,.o08.8..aceeeee sce ao 32 11 15 14 20 14 
Ota i... 4 eiha dav oseewow ene. 2,466 1,977 1,609 1,321 2,041 1,718 
Cuass II]. —OFrrences AGAINST PROPERTY 
WITHOUT VIOLENCE. 
Bringing stolen goods into Canada....... 2 2 3 2 6 5 
Bmbenzlonien t.. hace cist ce cle @leeiloree 35 19 28 14 7 4 
Halsepretences,.; ocr aae sos ects Neceeeei 987 684 820 577 864 677 
Feloniously receiving stolen goods....... 628 418 542 333 564 376 
Fraud and conspiracy to defraud......... 773 466 732 472 791 550 
Horse, cattle and sheep stealing,........ 82 50 40 18 80 57 
Thefts sk.s snake vee Saeed oe ee 7, 848 5,938 7,472 5,865 7,834 6, 164 
"THEtG Of Tiiailieeee een os oe A oe Seas 24 22 3 
Theft of automobuesy esses es eels oe = - - - 299 280 
Totalsti oes: ween ee eae ese 10,380 7,598 9,661 7,303 10,490 8,147 
Cuass IV.-Maticious OFFENCES AGAINST 
PROPERTY. 
ABO jae eric lel ceacic erie ene sree ait 69 31 105 58 82 45 
Malicious injury to horses, and cattle and 
other wilful damage to property....... 246 187 330 217 255 189 
Total caine ee eee $15 218 435 275 337 234 
Ciass V.—ForGERY AND OTHER OF 
FENCES AGAINST THE CURRENCY. 
Offences against currency................ 18 12 PA 10 6 4 
Forgery and uttering forged documents.. 532 453 359 301 381 324 
otal ees se ccyncas yaes sacsuest oe 550 465 380 311 387 328 
Cuass VI.—OtHER Orrences Not IN- 
CLUDED IN THE FoREGOING CLASSES. 
Breach of Trade Marks Act............. - - 42 41 34 31 
Attempt to commit suicide.............. 52 41 36 27 41 30 
Carrying unlawful weapons.............. 151 127 161 141 92 87 
Criminal necligences. 6. <a asc ateases 75 44 86 45 90 45 
COnSpITa Gy sikasss ces ook Nets alee an ee ee ae 62 33 69 30 49 21 
Driving automobile while drunk........ 234 202 354 353 1 1. 
Porcibleentry. oo. ees eee ee eee - - 7 4 oa = 
Indecent exposure and other offences 
against public morals................+- 141 121. 174 149 101 . 85 
Intimidation sue eect else eee 31 21 25 8 13 9 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates 
thereof 7. aes sere an baie be vosacibeten 682 599 782 666 761 701 
Offences against gambling and lottery 
SOUS seen AN ee oa ee Sects eee 458 389 500 434 429 348 
Offences against revenue laws........... 76 70 37 33 248 2419 | 
INicit stills) utes weiss atehinis omits toaaietetess 686 643 1,106 1,068 990 - 955 
Perjury and subornation of perjury...... 144 62 110 53 144 78 
Prison breach and escape from prison, ... 140 128 145 134 129 123 
Riot and afiraysesscc. teen so ase 67 49 . 148 127 75 52 
Sedition... 05. Haan. . aca coeeopbeerosee 3 3 4 1 = = 
Sodomy and bestiality..............0..- 84 64 70 52 74 49 
Various other misdemeanours........... 111 62 65 37 78 47 
Wotal fev. 0022 Mest yas sob aoteee 3,197 2,658 3,914 3,403 3,348 2,902 
Grand Wotaley.. Sh. ..c.« aes <e 21,032 15,720 19,759 15,188 20, 667 16,258 


1Transferred to summary convictions. 


Charges and Sentences. 1917. 1918. 
‘ No. No 
BO MAT POR. fo ic ehie sickwesceese sexs 19,454 | 21,747 
BEGUWiClalse- Seen, Se oe Ss an 3,868 4,356 
Persons detained for lunacy........ 27 21 
BOONVICHIONN SES actoed eine ke orcs 15,559 | 17,370 


Juvenile delinquents not included. 


Items, 1918. 1919. 
Occupations— No. No. 
(COT LA) a a 1,152 966 
= Commercial................ 1,813 1,963 
PHOS IG Bole ek cass. 1,866 1,608 
Keitlaly chal ates seis > aes 1,214 1,424 
Walitis syeeia oes 568 aso 359 315 


Educational status— 


Unable to read or write.... 1,084 843 
Elementary................ 14,042 14, 408 
192 282 

2,052 2,863 

4,104 3,876 

2,938 3,846 


11,656 10,726 
1,357 1,276 


4,357 6,394 

1,177 1,329 

285 193 

381 381 

9,322 10,157 

152 90 

bie 947 990 

er foreign countries..... 3,161 2,780 
ee Poa oes 1,945 2,476 


1 Figures for 1921 to 1924 do not include juveniles. 


13,086 | 14,871 
2,473 | 2'499 
13,093 | 14,310 
1,373 | 1,551 
1,093 | 1,509 | 
4,845 | 5,106 
2,890 | 3,284 
462 | "783 
540 | 701 
145 | 185 
1 4 
15 20 
584 | 678 
6,077 | 6,609 


1919, 


1,637 


5,053 
3,455 
921 
978 
229 

7 

28 


678 
7,047 


1920. 


30.—Charges, Acquittals, Convictions Paa ences in respect of Indictable 
1917-1924. 


Lk ee Pine ime ae 


See | rs | rns | ere es fa 


CONVICTIONS, ETC., FOR INDICTABLE OFFENCES 


1920. 1921.1 | 1922. | 1993.1 

No. No. No. No 
23,213 | 21,478 | 21,032 19,759 
4,746 4,775 4,896 4,550 
24 30 27 21 


1,721 | 1,765 | 1,609 | 1,609 
15,096 | 12,589 |} 13,022 | 12,686 
1,668 | 1,845 | 1,335 | 1,212 
1,679 | 1,762 | 1,363] 1,290 
5,447 | 4,900 | 4,430! 4,916 
3,750 | 3,912 | 3,982 | 3,601 
886 | 1,260] 1,531] 1,057 
873 |}, 1,122] 1,153 949 
245 481 435 223 
7 9 11 
26 17 19 15 
615 126 89 105 
6,594 | 4,342} 4,070] 4,320 


1921.1 


2,649 


3,289 
7,898 
1,932 
3,050 


11,331 
1,322 
6,743 


“Includes cases where proceedings were stayed, disagreement of jury, etc. 


1922.1 


—_—_—_—_ oO | | 


6,105 


672 
12, 636 
326 
2,086 


3,169 
8, 205 
2,182 
2,164 


1923.1 


975 


Offences, 


1924.1 . 


31.— Occupations, etc., of Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, 1918-1924. 


1924.1 


ee] 
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31.— Occupations, etc., of Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, 1918-1924— 


concluded. 
Items. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921.1 1922.1 1923.1 1924.1 
No No No No. No No No 

Religion— 

Baptist: is ns mete sac eae 385 383 447 449 344 318 319 

Roman Catholic....... i 6, 959 6,896 6,093 6,461 5,077 4,620 4,171 

Church of England......... 1,910 2,186 2,234 2,527 2,220 1,784 2,123 

Methodist..... eae 1,368 1,589 1,503 1,500 1,358 1,027 1,101 

Presbyterian..... 1,397 1,482 1,621 1, 603 1,409 1,391 1,565 

Other Protestant 1,618 1,683 1,671 2,381 1,623 1,737 1,388 

VOWS, ose ites bee - - 519 564 407 340 408 

Other denominations. re 1,506 1,438 802 854 815 674 857 

Not@iven ice ser cee tea 2,227 2,789 8,553 3,057 2,464 3,297 4,326 
Residence— 

Cities and towns........... 14,190 16,305 16,178 16,120 12,404 11,886 12,806 

Rural Gistrictssaha-c ceases 1,779 2,051 2,111 3,074 2,940 2,941 2,762 

INGE. 2IVEME 5 cic. 8 cles viact te are 1,401 40 154 202 376 361 690 


1 Figures for 1921 to 1924 do not include juveniles. 
3.—Summary Convictions. 


The following statistics relate to “non-indictable”’ offences committed by 
adults (persons 16 years of age or over) and disposed of by police magistrates or 
other justices of the peace, under authority of the Summary Convictions Act. Such 
convictions numbered 142,999 in the year ended Sept. 30, 1924, as compared with 
137,493 in 1928, 186,322 in 1922 and 155,376 in 1921, an increase of 5,506 over 
1923, but a decline of 12,377 as compared with 1921. There were 134,608 
convictions of males, as against 130,139 in 1923, and 8,391 of females, as against 
7,354 in 1923. i 

Details of summary convictions are given by provinces and by offences in 
Table 32 for the past four years from 1921 to 1924. Particularly notable in these 
figures is the increase of convictions for offences against liquor, prohibition and 
temperance Acts from 8,519 in 1922 to 10,449 in 1924, and the decline in convictions 
for offences against the Opium and Narcotic Drugs Act, from 1,858 in {922 to 1,297 
in 1923 and 996 in 1924. 


32.—Summary Convictions by Provinces and by Offences, 1921-1924. 
A.—BY PROVINCES. 


f Increase 
Provinces. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. or 
Decrease, 
1928-24. 


— ce“ | qq  —qq—qjFt Sqr um ——q—= 


Prince Edward Island..................- 373 309 321 
IN OVA: SCOlIAg. ccanaeeen aceon tec mins 4,639 8,332 3,033 
New Brunswick! ansehie ter coe stun eae 2,680 2,281 2,179 

OD OO. 5 ke ctsz miami siniefelecsieig ois se vidi viscsia's tees 45,042 31,441 27,563 
ONLATIO# i. aren tier ae n de ee 63,874 63,015 64, 689 
Manitoba, soccesss cupetenssctee ‘acon eccle nt 9,563 9,530 11,377 
Haskatchewans sess deseenck osheeeee ene 6, 137 6,876 8,346 

[becta st t.cotacuues dou aeraet scores 8,571 7, 766 8,359 
British Columbisd..cctsdar veses atc ueeek 14, 460 11,720 11, 639 

WON Aesitevenwes bosiclatale sivintaiele nn elae Rie Ratioe 2 7 


Total Needs secs neo Me oe 155,376 136,322 137,493 


Contributing to delinquency of children. 


CONVICTIONS FOR DRUNKENNESS 


eee ES 


32.—Summary Convictions, by Provinces and by Offences, 1921-1924—concluded. 
B.—BY OFFENCES. 


a a 


Offences. 


Adulteration of Food (Food and Drug 
CSRS ods ne An ae a a 


Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, various 


ORM RE eas eas oh - 


1921. 


129 


10, 458 
874 


185 
793 


73, 883 


1922, 


68, 657 


88 


8,519 
691 


210 
1,002 


814 
169 


1,858: 
851 
619 


1923. 


122 


10, 088 
608 


198 
1,075 


68, 810 


1,101 
250 


1,297 
782 


977 


Se ff 


136,322 


155, 376 


Included in ‘‘Railway Acts, various offences against.’’ 


137,493 


Increase or 
1924, Decrease, 
1923-24, 

3,277 +158 
492 —37 
54 +36 
371 —74 
22 —40 
1,346 +3 
4,514 +341 

61 —1 
217 +172 
152 —43 
81 —41 
10, 449 +361 
731 +123 
259 +61 
1,037 —38 
71,517 +2,707 
906 —195 
412 +162 
996 —301 
642 —140 
355 +47 
669 +134 
464 +3 
518 —245 
683 —79 
4,483 +709 
27,338 +1, 773 
690 +59 
3,957 +185 
4,788 —180 
1,518 —105 
142,899 +5,506 


Convictions for Drunkenness.—The number of summary convictions for 
drunkenness in Canada was 27,338 in 1924, as compared with 25,565 in 1923 and 


'25,048 in 1922, an increase of 1,773 or 6.9 p.c. in the latest year. Table 33 shows 


the number of convictions by provinces for the six years 1919 to 1924, with increases 
and decreases for 1924 as compared with 1923. 


33.—Convictions for Drunkenness, by Provinces, in the years 1919-1924. 


J 
——_—_—_—_ 


Provinces. 1919. 


1920. 


1921, 1922. 
No. No. 
144 162 
2,156 1,492 
1, 264 1,088 
9,943 7,103 
14,498 | 10,063 
1,429 1, 623 
708 816 
1,838 1, 608 
2,376 1,081 
2 12 


1923. 


Increase (+) or 
Decrease (—), 
1924, |1924 as compared 


with 1923. 
No No. p.c 
94 —70 | —42-68 


ee | | | 


27,338 |4-1,773 +6-94 
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4.—Juvenile Delinquency. 


Juveniles under 16 years of age to the number of 7,962 were found guilty of 
various offences in the year ended Sept. 30, 1924, as compared with 6,571 in 1923, 
an increase of 1,391. Of these 4,722 were convicted of ‘“‘major’”’ offences and 3,240 
of “minor” offences, terms which correspond very nearly to “indictable” and “non- 
indictable” offences, as applied to adults. Convictions for “major’’ offences num- 
bered 4,165 in 1923, and convictions for ‘‘minor” offences 2,406. The offences 
proven against juveniles in 1923 and 1924 are shown by provinces in Table 34 and 
by chief types of major offences committed in Table 35. i 


34. Juvenile Delinquents convicted of Major and Minor Offences, by Provinces and 
Sex, 1923 and 1924. 


Major Offences. Minor Offences. 
Provinces. Increase Increase 
1923. 1924. or 1923. 1924. or 
Decrease. Decrease. ~ 
Prince Edward Island............. at 10 31 + 21 - - - 
Total rk0 31 + 21 - - 
Nowa Scotiatoseiecceceeteetec sos M. 249 246 — 3 75 136 + 61 
F, 4 5 + 1 1 8 + 7 
Total 253 251 — 2 76 144 + 68 
INGW: BRUUSWiClons Wh... sccaleeeiicees M. 59 58 -— 1 - 21 = 21 
FF 1 1 - - 1 =e) ul 
Total 60 59 —- il - 22 + 22 
Ons: PESO OK DOO aU aeRO TARO M. 844 722 —122 519 590 ell! 
F. 20 60 + 40 109 1385 + 26 
; Total 864 782 — 82 628 725 + 97 
Qntario®- aah Sine eee eh ane M 1,589 1,963 +374 951 1,261 +310 
F 44 81 + 37 98 122 + 24 
Total 1, 633 2,044 +411 1,049 1,383 +334 
Manito pains serine tat ertsrera eGrese M 550 682 +132 428 708 +280 
F 31 68 + 37 67 98 31 
Total 581 750 +169 495 806 +311 
Saskatchewanirac 5: seeaeacistts a. M 241 S338 + 97 21 46 + 25 
F 8 24 + 16 7 1 - 
Total 249 862 +113 28 47 + 19 
Alberts "eens saints edie enies M. 241 189 — 52 36 30 _ 
F. 5 3 — 2 2 1 _ 
Total 246 192 — 54 38 31 - 
British ‘Columbiasssreeenaaee ce M. 256 240 — 16 74 71 _ 
F. 12 1l - 1 18 11 _ 
Total 268 251 — 17 92 82 — 1 
“Miukcon:. Sasser eee ee ene tees M 1 - -— 1 - - = 
Canad a ee hoe ious wee M. 4,040 4,469 +429 2,104 2,863 +759 
125 253 +128 302 377 75 
Total 4,165 4,722 +557 2,406 3,240 +834 


Major Offences.—In Table 35 are shown the various major offences for which 
juvenile delinquents were convicted in 1923 and 1924. It will be observed that 
theft, together with house and shop-breaking, constitutes the great bulk of the 
offences; in 1923, 83 p.c. of the major offences were of this character. 
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_ 35.—Juvenile Delinquents convicted of Major Offences, by Offences, 1923 and 1924. 


Increase or Decrease. 


" Offences. 1923. 1924, 
No. p.c. 
a eee 

Assault, aggravated, and wounding......................... 45 29 — 16 — 35-55 
* PaO ap arelivicslesicae sales yisicie's $e cches cece chee ec. 67 103 + 36 + 53-73 

s TUCO sph 0 Ss Saas 2 2 27 29 + 2 + 7-41 
Tes OSES 8, ges aS anne aaa ei 12 9 — 3 — 25-00 
ee life by obstructing railway...................., 25 51 + 26 +104-00 

RPE SEs obras Soe Peles Merde ich lcs aivave oh Side ck. och - - - 

Other offences against the person...................0000. 2 - - - 
House and shop-breaking 752 812 + 60 + 7-98 
175) £65) ge ag 6 + 3 +100-00 
Theft and receiving stolen goods 2,730 2,782 + 52 + 1-90: 
Fraud and false pretences - 1 — 11-1h 
BeSPRON Se oe: 28 19 — 9] ° — 82-14 
Other wilful damage to pro 436 767 +331 + 75-92 
FE ONY, eee any sate e') ae shah 10 + 11-11 
Immoral and indecent conduct 10 87 + 77 +770-00 
Various other misdemeanours 9 10 + 1 + 11-11 
TGtA Say Paaee Me st teks De wl 4,165 4,722 +557 + 13-37 


Minor Offences.—Of the 3,240 juvenile delinquents found guilty of minor 

i offences in 1924, 872 were convicted of breaches of municipal by-laws, 286 of dis- 

orderly conduct, 256 of disturbing the peace, 250 of disobedience and incorrigibility, 

475 of trespass, 365 of truancy, 129 of vagrancy and indecent conduct, and 607 of 
other minor offences. 


5.—Police Statistics. 


In 1924, 133 cities and towns, out of a total of 141 with a population of 4,000 
and over, supplied police statistics to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These 
cities and towns, with an aggregate population of 3,286,490, had 4,172 policemen, 
who made 84,315 arrests and summoned 86,587 persons to appear in court. 
The total number of offences committed during the year and made known to the 
police was 207,136, and the number of prosecutions was 166,606, or 80-4 p.c. 
of the known offences. Convictions secured in respect of these offences numbered. 
124,006, being 60 p.c. of the known offences and 74.4 p.c. of the prosecutions. 

The number of automobiles reported stolen was 5,166, of which 4,703 were 
Tecovered. Of 5,368 bicycles stolen, 2,751 were recovered. The value of other lost 
articles reported to the police was $1,692,651, of which 62 p.c. wag recovered. 


6.—Penitentiary Statistics. 


; The Penitentiaries Branch of the Department of Justice is charged with the 
administration of the various penitentiaries in Canada. Six institutions are included 
3 the system, the two largest of which are at Portsmouth, Ont., and St. Vincent de 
Paul, Que., while the other four are at Dorchester, N.B., Prince Albert, Sask., Stony 
Mountain, Man., and New Westminster, B.C. During the fiscal year ended Mar. 

1, 1925, the average daily population of these institutions was 2,217 and the total 

t expenditure for the year was $1,514,865. Statistics of the inmates in custody 
ut the end of the year are given below. 

All female convicts, numbering 31 on Mar. 31, 1924 and 27 on Mar. 31, 1925, 
c. kept in the penitentiary at Portsmouth, a suburb of Kingston, where a special 
Pe and staff are maintained for their use and supervision. A new building to be 
ised for this purpose is under construction. 
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Tables 37 to 39 give the more important penitentiary statistics as reported by 
the Superintendent. An increase of 120 is shown in the number of those in custody 
on Mar. 31, 1925, as compared with the same date in the previous year, 
but there is a reduction of 141 as compared with 1923. The number of paroles, as 
shown in Table 37, indicates a continued decrease from 634 in 1923 to 366 in 1925, 
while Table 38, showing the ages of convicts by groups, indicates that since 1922, 
when the total number in custody reached the maximum of 2,640, there has been 
an increase in the average age of those in custody. In the 3 latest years, the con- 
victs under 30 declined from 1,613 to 1,301 or by 312, while the total number in 
custody declined by only 295, so that convicts over 30 showed a slight increase. 
Detailed statistics of nationality, religion, conjugal state and racial origin are 
presented in Table 39. 

Pardons and Commutations.—The number of cases in which the prerogative 
of mercy was exercised during 1924 was 1,676. Of these, 1,137 were released on 
ticket of leave, with various conditions attached, 156 were deported, 75 conditionally 
released without ticket of leave, 81 released unconditionally and 148, who were not 
imprisoned, had fines remitted or reduced. Unconditional pardon was granted to 
73 ticket of leave men and 6 death sentences were commuted to life imprisonment. 

Population of Penal Institutions.—The penal institutions of Canada may 
be classified under four heads:—penitentiaries, distinguished by long sentences and 
comparatively slow turnover; reformatories for boys and reformatories for girls, 
also with a rather slow turnover, but more rapid in the case of boys than in that 
of girls; and lastly common jails, where the turnover is extremely rapid. If the 
average population for the year be the average of the inmates at the beginning and 
end of the year, and the number discharged be the turnover, the turnover in 1923 
was:—in reformatories for girls, 78 p.c.; in jails, no less than 1,596 p.c. Thus the 
average time spent in jail is rather less than 1 month. 


36.—Population of Penal Institutions, 1922-1924. 


Norr.—Penitentiary statistics till 1919 were supplied directly by each penitentiary, and were for the 
calendar year. For 1920 and subsequent years they have been supplied by the Inspector of Penitentiaries 
and are for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31. 


——OOOea=~@ooaaaeSeee—eeeesSsS SS 


In custody,| Admitted |Discharged | In custody 
Penal Institutions. beginning during during at end of 
of year. year. year. year. 


2,150 1,366 876 | 2,640 ) 


Penitentiaries............ 
Reformatories for boys 2,023 4,247 4,461 1,809 
Reformatories for girls. 344 543 482 405. 
Valls Hiei al seftomiesisieme ste 2,674 35, 028 35,043 ~» 2,659) 
ROGAN 6S cate suina chy ie an BR 7,191 41,184 40,862 7,513 | 
| | | : 
1923. ' 
Ponitentianiesset: sarcen tte oeote a eaneniue cise sis apie 2,640 1,053 1,207 2,486 
Reforma tories fori boyese sacs tcs te reme ae ce rites e eieveles 1,878 4,142 4,131 1,889 | 
Reformatories for girls............sss-sseeeeseseeeees 336 243 257 322) 
Bh Sis Seater Ora ay cS tie ARIA CTO Cin OE GCneh token Gch 2,678 33, 698 34, 083 2, 298 
MOUAL ccc eta gees a tide erect 7,532 39,136 39,678 6,990) 
é 1924, 
Ponitentiarlessiicce acre teeta cieres clots vee sletsyeisiere siatereenie 2,486 870 1,131 2,226 
Reformatories for DOs: i etc cee sot eerb eee ce 1, 687 4,856 4,618 1, 928 
Reformatories for girls...........eecccseeeeeesesen eee 383 391 387 387 
TRUST ee ec ce ae lavatle Gate rere it tele oketatara ih pis obe stots aalotaete tess 2,293 37,178 36, 882 2, 586 


LYN Peo dndcddits qonusdshsatnico Dp AbaeHacons 6,849 43, 295 43,018 | — 7,12) 


ae 


ae 
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4 37.—Movements of Convicts, fiscal years ended 1919-1925. 
s Schedule. 1919, 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923, 1924. 1925. 
; Pees... No. No. No. No. No. No, No. 
In custody at beginning of fiscal VOAT Ss cs .60 1,468 | 1,689 | 1,931 2,150 | 2,640 | 2,486 2,225 
_ Received— 
| By forfeiture of parole.................... 4 9 2 10 7 9 
m Paroles revoked............0...0.00000... 3 2 1 2 6 16 16 
a 3 = 4 - 2 2 1 
By transfer...., Snkc chs SSA oe Re GE gee 15 150 36 7 100 18 14 
TASS ESCM CB) Re ee a 9791) 1,005 995 | 1,353 935 827 928 
LTT Ce J RC 2,472 | 2,855 | 2,969] 3,516] 3,693 3,356 8,198 
Released by-- Norris 
LEED Rr hea ats ae 45 12 19 15 21 16 14 
DoE eee aera a ed 3 53 104 1 1 85 - 
Me Pxpiry of sentence........................ 212 201 308 365 342 377 342 
momen OTHE COUTEN 6.1 iis, s sed daacs +. 442 13 8 6 8 8 11 
PERSO TR. CBR HAC ec ee at en 160 208 4 2 5 31 12 
BOlOL Reenter BASS. 1 ee. 252 275 374 400 634 566 366 
“ELIS Cees 8c Gs ac AG ae ee 16 163 36 7 97 17 11 
ROM ALION tom. Ste eed By). cco ete sf 39 35 52 69 89 100 82 
Sent to reformatory...................... - - - 2 - - - 
Bpawmrned—insands.).2..2.0 50-500 decsecce ~ = ~ 3 = = - 
Returned, to provincial authorities......... 12 1r 8 9 10 8 10 
Bem tmilitary. Order... 055.60. oe nokece sc: - 1 - - - - - 
In custody at end of fiscal year ..........) 1,689 | 1,931, 2,150 2,640 | 2,486 | 2,225 | 2,345 
i Includes 84 from military courts. 3 From asylums. 5 From provincial institutions 2. 
2 Includes 25 from military order, 4 One from asylum. 


38.—Ages of Convicts, 1918-1925. 


Ages. 1918. | 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. | 1924. 1925, 


————ee———e | ee | | 


Under i Bee 115 228 335 289 371 282 212 240 
j 20 to under 30 years........ 616 718 775 969 | 1,242] 1,158 968 1,061 
80 to under 40................ 405 395 434 479 581 580 578 591 
40 to under 50............... 205 218 251 242 290 292 287 292 
50 to under 60............... 91 97 100 130 123 127 125 116 
SY ees eee 31 33 36 41 33 47 55 45 


1,4681) 1,689 | 1,931 | 2,150] 2,640] 2,486 25225 2,345 


; Includes five not given (insane), 


| * 
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39.—Race, Nationality, Religion, etc. of Convicts, 1919-1925. 


sn ecece nce te cessesocseseseseseseree 


Powers ewccesioscvcsscevcesessces 


Tndianl se Wen decb ese cise wes esteeoh ecraisis 
Tndian’ Ekalf=breedicci oe eco oes sees a sare 
Momeol rani. 222 cise cfs <eicbols Bleieia a+'s mistelsistoleiois c= 
Mast Uneiianic: ons eos se res lew (os seeloisteteieta see 


By Nationality— 
British— 
Gana Giant. hesitate se icioletejers te oieimieterare a ai 
Finglish and Welsh.....2.%.:2-:2..+c-+0* 
TAS ED, Setsie ts cian setatelats. ¢pretalers iveYa/s Le Rens 
Sot Hed eg lene McneSIiey hits ASOpOIn ac amis cite 
Othorberitish sey cscs rece cljesiete a 
WForeign— 
IAINELIGATE UO) sect cnisieeie = 0 6 ehistete icici 
Austrian and Hungarian...............- 


RUSSIAN... 2. eee eect e eee e eet eee eer eees 
SS commG in VaISDE? ties sinters male) olereieie eleiesejeis 9.515 
(Other fOreigne tee a= eictas «ones eeelo sia -)- 


ff | | | ef, 


By Social Habits— 
TA batainers sec on dere ct sterttte ne aleare coe stots ele 
"TOMPCTAtes oso .cjr.cic cess eciciviv's.e «es annie sis 01 
Tntermperaterscicce ces lleleciswielrie’s ale cies «eisie.s 


Amo lican oom sere cee cjeieyeia oss e brstelelo(sie ssiialnie 
BAP UISts adectew ol dicts leveteietelsi4.0i¢!Saletehn.< ple ae’ si/o(- 
Buddhist...... Be veata c toioea see be tees 
“GreekiGatnoliclscdedsslenors casi pele sees el 
Jepsen [oe 5 tas tetera Sele eis's weieitmrehin> 
Lutheran ceive ae icntewlstincinte step se weleielein ale n\n 
Methodistadec ote te oh a cige OF Seine. Hatem iene 
Prosb yitorwasies we ceide.d cae vise ale diesiesisie e's 
Roman’ Capholie dads « dsye's nsisas avsie'sie;s «\s 
Other ereedss: Jacecmecatses ese reese ase. 
INO @rGe inte crusts Sent cas cninvvlole iia seine isis = 


1 Including Danish, Norwegian and Swedish. 
2 Includes 1 Arabian. 3 Includes 2 Eskimos. 
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5.—Divorces in Canada. 


For many years subsequent to Confederation, the number of divorces granted 
b in Canada was very small, 1883, with 13 divorces, being the first year in which the 
_ number attained two figures, while 1903, with 21 divorces, was the record year up 
_ tothat time. Thereafter the numbers grew more rapidly, 1909 showing 51 divorces 
This number was, however, less than 
_ one per 1,000 of the marriages contracted in Canada in these years. 
very greatly the number of divorces 
granted in Canada. The causes may be found in the generally unsettling psycho- 
logical effect of the war period, and the long separations between men on active 
new facilities for divorce is also to be 
Owing to a decision of the Imperial Privy Council, divorces in the Prairie 


so that Ontario and Quebec are now the only provinces in which the applicant for 
_ divorce must secure a special Private Act of 
The above-mentioned causes have tended to produce the recent increase in the 
number of divorces granted in Canada, which have grown from 114 in 1918 to 551 in 
1925, these numbers being those of final decrees, which alone really constitute 
divorces. The declines in 1922 to 1924 may possibly indicate that the wave of 
divorces due to the war has passed its highest point. The statistics of divorces 
Bented in the years from 1901 to 1925 inclusive will be found in Table 40. (For 
divorces in the years prior to 1901 see 1921 Year Book, p. 825). 


40.—Statistics of Divorces Granted in Canada, 1901-1925. 


Nore.—In Prince Edward Island only one divorce was granted from 1868 to 1924; this was in 1913. 
In consequence of a decision of the Imperial Privy Council, divorces in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
have subsequently to 1918 been granted by the courts of these provinces. 


Granted by the Dominion Parliament. Granted by the Courts. 


: Tota] 
( Years. New British for 
‘ Ontario. | Quebec. ee Manitoba. babi eo Nee Canada. 
a 2 a = = 10 : 7 19 
me SAAR ee 2 - - - 9 1 3 15 
ee 565. 00. 2 1 1 1 8 4 4 21 
ok de see 5 1 - = 6 2 5 19 
DS inece co oe a: 2 3 2 y: 6 Z 18 35 
? 2 Alta. Sask. ; ; - bs 
i555 okies 10 1 - - 
for. 9 ESR 3 1 - - 1 81 3 9 5 
i Peasy Anat 8 - - = - 5 5 12 30 
ae 8 4 al 2 81 5 22 51 
ine A Oe 14 2 - 1 3 131 6 12 51 
| 13 4 oy 3 102 6 19 57 
MORI a bed a 9 3 2 1 1 os 42 il 35 
Ts alanis pave 20 4 dean 6 - 4 20 606 
5 ee 18 7 4 2 2 10 12 15 70 
See 10 3 Gare t 1 13 6 16 53 
ee es ies 18 1 Ris 2 14 11 18 67 
DRE bie wines ob 10 4 2 1 - 8 6 23 54 
Datta esas ee 10 2 2 1 - 24 10 65 114 
0 RS eae 49 4 36% 3 883 36 13 147 376 
aaa 91 9 644 264 494 45 15 136 429 
ae 101 9 844 504 1224 41 13 128 548 
Sr ASE 90 6 1294 374 974 35 12 138 544 
rey 105 11 874 414 814 22 19 1398 505 
ae 114 13 | 1184 284 74,5 42 15 1363 543 
aa 121 13 1014 424 794 30 15 150 551 
1 ne judicial separation. 2 Includes one not effective till court costs are paid. 3 One by 
2 etnias o Granted by sini 5 Two granted by Parliament. 6 Includes one in P. E, Island, 
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6.—The Civil Service of Canada. 


Prior to 1882, appointments to the Civil Service of Canada were made directly 
by the Government of the day. In that year, a Board of Civil Service Examiners 
was appointed to examine candidates and issue certificates of qualification to those 
successful at examinations. Appointments, however, were still made by the Govern- 
ment. 


The Royal Commission of 1907, appointed to inquire into the Civil Service 
Act and its operation, reported in favour of the creation of a Civil Service Com- 
mission; in 1908 this body was appointed, consisting of two members appointed 
by the Governor in Council and holding office during good behaviour, but being 
removable by the Governor-General on address of the Senate and House of Com- 
mons. The Civil Service was classified into three divisions under the deputy heads 
of Departments, each division consisting of two sub-divisions, each of these having 
its scale of salaries. The Commission was charged with the organization of and 
appointments to the inside service and with the competitive examination of candi- 
dates for positions in the inside and the qualifying examination of candidates for 
the outside service. All British subjects between 18 and 35 years of age, having 
resided in Canada for three years, were eligible to try these examinations under the 
system of open competition. 


In 1918 a third member of the Civil Service Commission was appointed. The 
Civil Service Act of that year (8-9 Geo. V, c. 12) extended the Commission’s author- 
ity to include appointments to the outside service, and enlarged its powers regard- 
ing the regulation of the duties of employees and its access to and relations with the 
various Departments of the Government. 


From the beginning of 1924, a monthly return of personnel and salaries has 
been made by each Department to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, according to 
a plan that ensures comparability between Departments and continuity in point of 
time. ‘The institution of this system was preceded by an investigation back to 1912, 
the summary results of which are presented in Table 41. 


During the war years, as will be seen from Table 41, the number of employees 
increased very rapidly, as a result of the enlargement of the functions of govern- 
ment, the imposition of new taxes necessitating additional officials as collectors, 
and the creation of such new services as the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 
lishment and the Soldier Settlement Board. The maximum was reached in January, 
1920, when 47,133 persons were employed, a number which had been reduced tc 
38,883 in April, 1925. It may be added that, out of the latter number, 1,047 in the 
Income Tax Branch and 2,391 in the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish: 
ment, or 3,438 in all, were engaged in services of outstanding importance whicl 
had no existence before the war. Further, an additional 10,254 persors were, 11 
April, 1925, employed in the Post Office Department, performing services of al, 
industrial rather than of a governmental type, and receiving their salaries out 0 
the payments of the public for services immediately rendered, rather than out 0, 
taxation. This postal service alone accounted for $2,222,121 of the $5,828,784 pai 
in salaries and bonuses in April, 1925, or over 38 p.c. of the total. 


The statistics of numbers of employees and of salaries, now being secure: 
monthly, are more comprehensive than those previously published, as a result ¢ 
the inclusion of various classes of employees, largely “part-time”, ‘“‘seasonal” an 
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“fees of office” employees, who were not included in the report published in 1925. 
These employees were largely in the Departments of Marine and Fisheries and 


Public Works. There remain, however, many persons in the “non-enumerated 


classes”, whose numbers cannot be supplied monthly by the departmental officials, 
but whose compensation is included in the monthly figures of expenditure on per- 
sonnel, as supplied in Table 42. 


41.—Summary of Civil Service Employees (permanent and temporary) of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, together with total salaries, in January in the years 1912-1925, 


inclusive. 
Years. Employees.| Salaries. Bonus. saci 

and Bonus. 

a eee 

No. $ $ $ 

“TILT Sopenoncgiab ca ciee gee ae ete 20,016 | 1,519,778 16,413 1,536,190 
NG teenage Sa Sie aaa a 22,621 1,780,703 22,569 1,803,272 
er re ae tate Pay ais Sicici's «8S Solon Sci de-aa adn, 25,107 | 1,960,238 27,971 1,988,209 
“1915 RRA Oman e Sy einn Nek Seater ns ie glsle cles .efao's we 4-do ook 28,010 | 2,268,700 | 32,167 2,300,867 
EG eee en sleet ecco isos wwic loicidirc evens dareec 29,219 | 2,400,068 31,431 2,431,499 
UG iaocontncOt 6 Sar aee dae a aa a 32,435 | 2,678,767 29,167 2,702,934 
ALEC ocer btnege Soe Rea ae i ne a rr 38,369 | 3,147,461 94,321 3,241,782 
IN. adage od dated Ene ea ae 41,825 | 3,552,686 557,882 4,110,568 
ia 47,133 | 4,423,157 | 965,538 | 5,388,695 
| nod Bee Big Sha aoe en rc a arr avera'els 41,957 | 4,414,669 861,973 5,276,642 
er Pea, HPI EEE sb alton deaie kes 41,094 | 4,369,509 616,105 4,985,614 
ee eet as PIMOS | Eee iss Soe ocleiben Sdbcs 38,992 | 4,268,357 463,470 4,731,827 
| osaddoad: oo 38OCaa ae oe 38,062 | 4,297,467 449 ,228 4,746,695 
19251, Se ase eR wloa esd wc lare als a aw sia air «pv ein a S015 (er sec’ 'e o 38,645 | 4,473,470 166,461 4,639,931 


= 


1Figures for January, 1925, are not comparable with those for preceding Januaries, because the monthly 
tecords now being published include various classes of employees not included in the historical record for 
the 13 years, 1912-1924. In Table 42 will be found comparable figures of employees in the various Depart- 
ments in April, 1924 and April, 1925. 


Table 42, which gives statistics by Departments, with a further classification by 
rincipal branches where such are recorded, is inserted to give comparable figures 
for the latest months. In dealing with the statistics for April, 1925, however, it 
must be borne in mind that, owing to adjustments and refunds which cannot be 
‘completed until the close of the fiscal year, the statistics for this month are subject 
to revision. In that month of 1925, the total number of employees in the 
‘enumerated classes was 38,883 and the total expenditure in wages and salaries for 
all classes of employees was $5,828,783.97, as compared with 40,068 and $5,920,- 
‘92.80 respectively in April, 1924. The decrease in the number of such employees 
| el the year is thus shown to be 1,185 and in the monthly salaries bill for all classes 
$91,708.83, or at the rate of over $1,100,000 per annum. 


> 
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42.—Total Number of Civil Service Employees by Departments and Principal Branches 
(“Non-enumerated Classes” excluded), and Total Expenditure on Salaries, 
Bonuses and Wages of all Employees (““Non-enumerated Classes” included), 
April, 1925 and April, 1924. 


i a 


April 1925. April 1924. 
Departments. | 
No. | Expenditure.| No. | Expenditure. 
S$. Cts. $ cts. 
1. Agriculture— 
Main Departmecnt annie. seer ee aie a, eee eee _ 01 94,968 27 664 92,450 35 
Pxperimental Parwsece.es ates ceca eee te ele cece. 360 102,120 13 348 94,344 60 
Plealth of Animiailsves.eaeadoe tel ee sie echt eels 513 79,483 10 526 83,080 94 
DOUG. Mv Celta ele aatsidiey cee pee ie eke atans srstetesS 1,574 276,671 50 1,588 269,875 89 
Sea xe] Fhe DCR yer MAR CSR AEGHDAGHOR one Tncimacaas Son aude 76 10,376 18 841 11,954 601 
3. Anditor-Generals >. nmkceesecctenei a tre ctianes ae a 196 24,856 77 2112 26,143 43 
4, Civil Service Commission’. a bet caveat 146 19,175 41 155 19,694 33 
§e Customs'and Ekcise? 1. sneha concen ecmlietese .| 3,990 544,495 29 3,912 518,386 94 
Income Taxation Commissioner............+0e+e000: 1,047 121,119 22 1,189 124,348 68 
G2 ined Electoral OtnCer eae e ceiee sc bisieydie serntolate wane cies: olaie of 670 00 4 651 25 
7. External Affairs— 
Rain Department, samianeles oc acne teense ate isiniets sie 63 7,902 06 69 7,981 98 
The High Commissioner’s Office...........+-2+0++: 29 3,863 33 30 3,886 08 
‘Whe Paris Agency. OsaOr creme ietssierat sae aaiste- aoe 7 1,924 99 7 1,921 24 
The Washington OmGc@ds cpm c ciate, rele talesstel si bein clove sre 3 821 66 3 821 66 
‘The Ledtue OM Wallon hence seins cele © erste = er 1 500 00 - = 
SUR RS aRA TAGS He JOE AMEON AACHD OOS 108 16,012 04 109 14,610 96 | 
REV IMANCH Mey eae PMs carom aieletele tre Riciore oie aeolian easter eterna e 4444 43,186 72 503 51,316 96 
9. Governor-General’s Secretary5..............22eeeseees 12 2,992 49 12 3,001 07 
10: ‘Hlealti tut ih Some od ceniee ores etter ineing ein aie nemesis 302 33,420 84 293 42,294 82 . 
11. House of Commons— 
Clr Of the LLOUSO: says aaete cites ¢iiterapstorn srelereielotela.s arerate 200 35,487 73 194 35,310 96 
Serzeant-at-Armis 3. tye. cie cans Rete eieiere'leulaiveie ates 283 21,016 44 283 21,732 50 
5 hf ER hs crea IRIE AGG) CRO ID OOOO AC 483 56,504 17 477 57,048 46 
12. Immigration and Colonization.................ssve.-- 928 105,462 74 1,119 124,405 49 
13. Indian A ffairs— 
Mata Depar torent sarees cele oslo oii e ce cies ater 580 46,370 70 568 47,648 16 
BMducational Branch’. cdots cokes eeseaieer nee , 316 18,100 24 290 16,931 90 
POEGL aBeia sc aove oieeiolpieis =i Risiers swe Tier eiel® ofetevelejeleve 896 64,470 94 858 64,580 06 
14. Insurance— 
Main, Department sa:taiceeistis ais saisiis aoe or i -iyele lars ate 32 6,301 56 33 5,833 08 
Mine Prevention ranGls. oc seescimreice cela stele ci sisrelere 3 522 00 2 515 00 
OT a ee ee PES 85 6,828 56 35 | 6,848 08 
i eye GTi tory eeutee Aho dec Snr erie oneanenocepesanonde 2,048 290,270 68 | 2,092 306,309 71 4 
16. International Joint Commission.............2.2+see00- 5 2,363 33 5 2,363 33 
17. Justice— ‘ | 
Main Dopertinantied’00iass crescent 41 8,721 64 42 9,443 05 
Remissiondsranch, pao e eae ceee oe sols erie feriaere 8 1,236 66 9 1,600 83 
Purchasing Arent’s | Omcess. «acs cede cosine aisiatalorats cine 6 790 00 6 807 75 
Penitentiarios:..ceeees ose se cees temsinecianes acioerys 531 57,523 97 516 63,239 31 7 
Supreme: Courtysscsas oteuieeeeiien ee ciincieete seis ait 19 8,354 99 19 3,414 06 
HxGhEQuer WOurtrsr cis toy «selectors see sicaes wteeiee eyesore 9 1,796 66 8 1,748 57 | 
ees | | | 
POLL oc sews anise aen ss piawsslsisn esteem accuse 614 78,428 92 600 80,253 57 
18, Labour— ‘ : 
Main Departinentesce ssa. sccesctass © cee ne dela oe ee 86 13,176 47 81 12,764 70 
ANNUItIOS cB seeieeete eekly Aone poeta dae tn ete eee ae 10 1,566 66 12 1,864 16 
Technical Hauca moles ce en se. weiiee ike ateeieisis ince wea 3. 731 66 3 696 77 ; 
POUGL sands crave aisle glaisrs em Sieue aisiaias wl oteestehsbete/= 99 15,474 79 96 15,325 62 4 
19. Library of Parliament.........-csseseereeeseceeeeeees 21 3,976 83 20 3,993 29 
4 
ee a 
_ 1Including 7 employees paid $266.64 for work performed in March. _ *Including 2 employees on leave. 
without pay. Including Commissioners and their salaries. ‘Including 1 employee on leave without 


pay. 5Salaries of A.D.C.’s are included, but not their numbers. 
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42.—Total Number of Civil Service Employees by Departments and Principal Branches 
(“ Non=enumerated Classes” excluded), and Total Expenditure on Salaries, 
Bonuses and Wages of all Employees (‘ Non-enumerated Classes’? included), 
April, 1925 and April, 1924—concluded. 


ee 


April 1925. April 1924. 
Departments. _———— ieee 
: No. | Expenditure. | No. Expenditure. 
ee Se a A 
: $ cts: sriets: 
20. Marine and Fisheries— 
ECON ANOLE ee, SL ay Ley ge | 3,342 334,702 00 3,337 306,443 43 
TAIECODS SRI cit df a ne 386 24,214 58 382 27,782 33 
MOLOGEOIOPICALSTANCH: ¢2..04 0 cscccseccc.. ke... 514 7,312 64 510 7,435 83 
TET ORR, gt ne 4,242 366,229 22 4,229 841,661 59 


310 53,392 41 298 53,370 68 


244 32,390 12 252 34,638 63 
56 21,490 36 56 23,474 76 
514 43,103 36 544 53,969 67 
147 38,023 86 130 29,637 26 


33 3,556 71 385 3,479 26 

23 3,813 97 23 3,835 97 

71 8,710 20 70 9,523 47 

LSGHE Deen abated ate ate rate c echsiS dhe dsstetebccreec.e onc 1,088 151,088 58 1,110 158,559 02 

Zs. Patents and Copyrights............c00eccccccecececccs 85 12,326 65 86 13,055 52 

(LARPS OIELE ve. Sep tadr a et ae ne 30 7,563 33 30 7,491 33 
i 

- Potten - ols ee 7932 | 94,341 24 | go02 | 98,075 98 

OMG G ENS 27 (50 ON ee ee 9,461 |2,127,779 41 | 9,459 2,086,178 70 

TNE: feo ei Nghe STA A aiege as 10,254 |2,222,120 66 10,259 |2,184,958 93 

Bere Ray SOON Mere er Ra ek SS ASe oc) cdbuids Sackle wale « 21 3,472 64 20 3,484 76 

27. Public Printing and Stationery...................0.55. 686 94,782 13 715 100,544 62 

Oe eT Fane sede coc 310 | 50,53157 | 317 | 53,962 77 

MVR IGIVACO Remsen SE he oe 2,593 243,757 78 2,639 246,707 57 

Government Telegraph Service.............0e0.000- 257 20,362 64 370 32,770 68 

TTT hod gt aPtheeG, Anpttbant= Sra pe eM ee a ae 3,160 814,651 99 8,826 332,741 02 

eo. Railways and Canalsl...............0ssccceseccesesces 1,776 240,617 83 | 1,727 226,170 38 

20. Royal Canadian Mounted Police...............s000005 41 85,024 41 40 96,231 35 

Mee betrctnEy Of Gate, <..<.. cscs. siedenvecsecsesvies-- 97 11,566 99 109 13,682 82 

Re Sr ere IE kell, 128 13,969 63 129 15,288 13 

bil <a), bie 

e Pirie: Civil Bett Arua cis oticaeres 2,341 | 284,067 99 | 2,782 | 346,459 60 

SUADAL ADORE ORC) 000. S55 cess ahs cs paweseseeses s 50 9,508 33 51 9,456 16 

} OURO RC, he Coates ds pial discon» dure 2,891 293,576 32 2,833 855,908 76 

i. Soldiers’ Settlement Board... .......0...cceeceececees 514 70,154 33 609 84,815 81 

7 iy alr ae “ye ae PIAS bel 28,947 33 67 28,057 27 

Grain Commissioners’ Staff... -+++| 527 | 76,112 41 | 558 | 79°559 83 

_ Dominion Bureau of Statistics..................e00. 202 23,879 80 353 33,787 31 

Weights and Measures................0cs0ceeccee ee, 119 17,499 99 125 17,737 69 

GURIOIUY BOC GRABS os ans sins catelome dune od in vaa'e'es 80 12,225 00 83 12,724 99 

Commercial Intelligence Service.............-s00005 45 19,434 96 50 18,464 55 

Ms PO 8 6/033 «55 ited ws tp Rh eld 1,087 | 177,699 49 | 1,936 | 190,881 64 

Ste) tO ee a Aer ee To Ay: aaniced 38,883 [5,828,783 97 |40,068 5,920,492 80 


MIncluding Commissioners and their salaries.  *Inclusive of 2 employees on leave without pay. 


XIII.—SOURCES OF OFFICIAL STATISTICAL AND 
OTHER INFORMATION RELATIVE TO CANADA. 


h? i 
The chief source of information on the current state of the country is the © 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, organized as the central statistical bureau for Canada, 
and described in the first part of this section; a list of its publications, which cover 
almost the whole field of the national statistics, is appended. q 
The second part of the section contains a list of the Acts of Parliament adminis- — 
tered by the several Departments of the Dominion Government, and the third part a — 
bibliography of the publications of these Departments. This is followed by a 
bibliography of the publications of Provincial Governments. 


I.—THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS. } 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute in 1918 as a central 
statistical department for Canada (8-9 Geo. V, c. 43). The Act was a consolida- — 
tion of all previous statistical legislation and was based on the report of a Com- ' 
mission on Statistics, appointed in 1912, which recommended (a) a series of specific © 
reforms and enlargements in Canadian statistics, and (b) a policy of statistical 
co-ordination for the Dominion, under central direction. In 1915, following the — 
recommendations in this report, the office of Dominion Statistician was created. 

The Bureau has been constituted by the transfer or absorption, by Orders in — 
Council, of the following work and branches:—(1) the Census and Statistics Office - 
(covering the census, and also agriculture, general manufactures and criminal — 
statistics); (2) Fisheries Statistics; (3) Mining Statistics; (4) Forestry Statistics; 
(5) Dairying and Fruit Statistics; (6) Water and Electric Power Statistics; (7) the — 
Railways and Canals Statistical Branch of the Department of Railways and Canals; 
(8) the Trade Statistical Branch (exports and imports) ; (9) Grain Trade Statistics; 
(10) Live Stock Statistics; (11) Prices Statistics; and (12) Employment Statistics. | 
In addition, four new branches were erected, dealing respectively with Public Finance, | Y 
Internal Trade, Vital Statistics and Education. Subsequently the statistical — | 
activities of the Fuel Controller and of the Board of Commerce were absorbed. | 
Modifications of the Bankruptcy, Public Health and Railway Acts, and of the | 
regulation re franking privileges were also made, with a view to facilitating the | 
collection of statistics. 

The Bureau has completed the plans for a unified, nation-wide statistical 
system, covering every important phase of social and economic activity, and has 
carried them out to a considerable degree. a 

The main achievement of the Bureau has been in the organization of the several 
subjects in correlation with each other in accordance with this general plan, and 
the consequent establishment of a comprehensive viewpoint of the country as a 
“going concern.” In addition, there has been created what is frequently called ‘a 
central “thinking office” in statistics, continuously in touch with general conditions 
and the line of probable developments. 

The final concept in the organization of the Bureau of Statistics is that of a 
national laboratory for social and economic research. Statistics are not merely 7 


. 


record of what has been, but are for use in planning what shall be; it is the duty of ; 


1A fuller account of the formation and activities of the Bureau of Statistics will be found on pees 
961 to 964 of the 1922-23 Year Book. p 
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a statistical bureau to assist directly in the day-to-day problems of administration, 

as well as to provide their theoretic background. One of the most significant of 

-Tecent developments in administration is the extent to which statistical organization 

has been increased as a guide to national policy. Though its usefulness is only 

begun, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has laid the foundations for a service 

comparable with the increasingly important position taken by Canada in the econo- 
mic and political world. 


Publications of the Bureau.—The first annual report of the Dominion 
Statistician contained a full description of the organization of the Bureau and of 
its subject matter.1. The main branches of the Bureau are as follows :—I. Adminis- 
tration; II. Population—Census and Vital Statistics; III. Agricultural Statistics; 
IV. Fisheries, Furs and Dairy Products; V. Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical; 
VI. Forestry and Allied Industries; VII. General Manufactures; VIII. External 
Trade (Imports and Exports) ; IX. Internal Trade ; X. Transportation; XI. Financial 
Statistics; XII. Statistics of Administration of Justice; XIII. Education Statistics; 
XIV. General Statistics. The publications of the several Branches are as follows :— 


ADMINISTRATION— 
_ Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician. 


POPULATION— 

Census— 

_ I. Census of Population and Agriculture, 1921. 

Bulletins of the Sixth Census of Canada, 1921, as follows:— 


(1) Population of the Dominion :—(a) Population of Canada, 1921, by Provinces, 
Electoral Districts, Cities, Towns, etc. (b) Religions of the People, 1921. 
(c) Origins of the People, 1921. (d) Racial Origins of U.S. born, 1921. 
(e) Birthplaces of the People, 1921. (f) Canadian-born according to 
| Nationality of Parents, 1921. (g) Year of Immigration, Naturalization 
| and Citizenship, 1921. (h) Ages of the People, 1921. (i) Conjugal 
Condition of the People, 1921. (j) Language Spoken, 1921. (k) Literacy, 
1921. (l) Occupations, 1921. Also Bulletins on Population by Provinces 
as follows:—(a) Population of Nova Scotia—Electoral Districts, ete. (b) 
| Population of Prince Edward Island—Electoral Districts, ete. (c) Popu- 
| lation of New Brunswick—Electoral Districts, ete. (d) Population of 
Quebec—Electoral Districts, etc. (e) Population of Ontario—Electoral 
Districts, ete. (f) Population of Manitoba—Electoral Districts, etc. 
(g) Population of Saskatchewan—Electoral Districts, etc. (h) Population 
of Alberta—Electoral Districts, ete. (i) Population of British Columbia— 
Electoral Districts, etc. a , 
(2) Census of Agriculture, 1921:—(a) Field Crops of Prairie Provinces, 1921. 
| (b) Agriculture of Canada—General Summary. (c) Pure-bred Domestic 
Animals, 1921. (d) Agriculture of Nova Scotia, 1921. (e) Agriculture of 
Prince Edward Island, 1921. (f) Agriculture of New Brunswick, 1921. 
(g) Agriculture of Quebec, 1921: (h) Agriculture of Ontario, 1921. (i) 
Agriculture of Manitoba, 1921. (7) Agriculture of Saskatchewan, 1921, 
(k) Agriculture of Alberta, 1921. (l) Agriculture of British Columbia, 
1921 


Reports of the Sixth Census of Canada, 1921, as follows :— : bbs 
Vol. I. Introduction—Number, Sex and Distribution—Racial Origins— 

Religions. 

| Vol. IL, Ages—Conjugal Condition—Birthplace—Birthplace of Parents— 


Year of Immigration and Naturalization—Language Spoken—Literacy— 
School Attendance—Blindness and Deaf-Mutism. 


——_. 


| 1 This report is now out of print. 


| 
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Vol. III. Families, Dwellings, Ownership of Homes, Rentals, Earnings. 
Vol. V. Agriculture—with Introduction. 

N.B.—The Reports of the 1921 census will include four volumes on population 
and one on agriculture; there will also be issued a series of special reports 
on the Foreign-born, Origins of the People, Religions, Families, Housing, 
Literacy and School Attendance, Earnings of the People, Unemployment, 
etc. 

IT. Census of Population, etc., 1911. 

Reports of the Fifth Census of Canada, 1911:—Vol. I. Areas and Population by 
Provinces, Districts and Subdistricts, with Introduction, Tables I to XV, 
pp. i-viii, 1-623. Vol. IL. Religions, Origins, Birthplace, Citizenship, 
Literacy and Infirmities, by Provinces, Districts and Subdistricts, with 
Introduction. Tables I-XLVI, pp. i-iv, 1-634. Vol. III. Manufactures 
for 1910 as enumerated in June, 1911, with Introduction. Tables I-XX, 
pp. i-xvi, 1-432. Vol. IV. Agriculture, with Introduction. Tables 1-90, 
I-XXXV, pp. i-xev, 1-428. Diagrams 5 pp. Vol. V. Forest, Fishery, 
Fur and Mineral Production, with Introduction. Tables 1-51, I-XXVI, 
pp. i, 1-171. Vol. VI. Occupations of the People, with Introduction. 
Tables 1-25, I-VI, pp. i-xxxi, 1-469. 

Bulletins of the Fifth Census of Canada, 1911:—Manufactures of Canada—Dairy 
Industries—Agriculture, Prince Edward Island—Agriculture, Nova Sco- 
tia—Agriculture, New  Brunswick—Agriculture, Quebec—Agriculture, 
Ontario—Agriculture, Manitoba—Agriculture, Saskatchewan—Agricul- 
ture, Alberta—Agriculture, British Columbia—Religions—Origins of the 
People—Birthplaces of the People—Educational Status—Mineral Produc- 
tion—Infirmities—Ages—School Attendance. 

Special Report of the Foreign-born Population. (Abstracted from the Records 
of the Fifth Census of Canada, June, 1911; 23 Tables, 62 pp., 1915.) 


IIT. Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 1916. 
Report of the Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 
1916. Tables 1-54, I-X XVI, pp. i-Ixiv, 1-356. 
IV. Inter-censal Estimates of Population. 


Births, Deaths and Marriages— 

V. Vital Statistics —(1) Annual Report on Vital Statistics of Canada by provinces 
and municipalities. (2) Monthly Report of Births, Marriages and Deaths, 
by provinces. (3) Report of Conference on Vital Statistics, held June 
19-20, 1918, pp. 1-48. 


PRODUCTION— 

I. General Summary of Production. | 
Including and differentiating (gross and net) (1) Primary Production (Agricul- 
culture, Fishing, Furs, Forestry and Mining), and (2) Secondary Production, 

or General Manufactures. : | 


IT. Agriculture. 
(1) Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. (Contains monthly reports on 
agricultural conditions, prices, weather, etc.—preliminary, provisional an 
final estimates of areas, yields, quality and values of field crops—wages of 
farm help—numbers and values of farm live stock, poultry, ete.—fruit | 
statistics—stocks of grain—annual summary of value of agricultural pro 
duction—international agricultural statistics). (2) Advance Summaries 

of Agricultural Statistics (monthly). (3) Fruit Statistics of Canada, 
1920-24. (4) Cost of Grain Production in Canada, 1923-24. (5) Handbook 

for the use of Crop Correspondents, with selection of Annual Agricultural 
Statistics, 1908-24. 4 
(See also Census of Agriculture above.) 


tee bars: 
(1) Annual Report on Fur Farms. (2) Annual Report on the Production | 
Raw Furs (wild-life). 


seer 
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IV. Fisheries. 

(1) Annual Report on Fisheries Statistics. (2) Advance Summaries of Fish 

caught, marketed and prepared, by provinces, districts, etc. 
V. Forestry. 

(1) Annual summary of the value, ete., of forest production. (Covers opera- 
tions in the woods for saw-mills, shingle mills, pulp and paper mills, etc., 
production of mining timber; production of poles and cross ties, and farm 
production (decennial) of firewood, posts, ete.) 

(See also Reports on Manufactures of Forestry Products listed under 
“Manufactures,” Section VII, subsection (5).) 
VI. Mineral Production, (Mining and Metallurgy). 
(1) General Reports :— (a) Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada : 
iG i) ey, Reports (semi-annual) on the Mineral Production of 
anada. 

(2) Coal:—/(a) Annual Report on Coal Statistics for Canada; (b) Monthly Re- 
port on Coal Statistics for Canada. 

(3) Annual Bulletins on the following subjects:—Metals—(a ) Arsenic; (b) 
Cobalt; (c) Copper; (d) Gold; (é) Iron Ore; (f) Lead; (g) Nickel; (h) 
Metals of the Platinum Group; (i) Silver; ( J) Zinc; (k ) Miscellaneous Non- 
Ferrous Metals including: Aluminium, Antimony, Chromite, Manganese, 
Mercury, Molybdenum, Tin, Tungsten. Non-Metals—(a ) Asbestos; (b) 
Coal; (c) Feldspar; (d ) Gypsum; (e) Iron Oxides ; (f) Mica; (g) Natural 
Gas; (h) Petroleum; (7) Quartz; (7) Salt; (k) Tale ; (L) Miscellaneous Non- 
Metallic Minerals including: Actinolite, Barytes, Corundum, Fluorspar, 
Graphite, Grindstones, Magnesite, Magnesium Sulphate, Mineral Waters, 
Natro-alunite, Peat, Phosphate, Pyrites, Sodium carbonate, Sodium sul- 
phate, Tripolite. Structural Materials and Clay Products—(a) Cement; 
(6) Clay and Clay Products; (c) Lime; (d) Sand and Gravel; (e) Stone 
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Industrial Reviews of the following :—(a) The Gold Industry; (b) Copper- 
Gold-Silver Industry; (c) Nickel-Copper Industry; (d) Silver-Cobalt 
Industry; (e) Silver-Lead-Zinec Industry. 

(5) Provincial Mineral Production Reports for:—(a) Nova Scotia; (b) New 
Brunswick; (c) Quebec; (d) Ontario; (e) Manitoba; (f) Saskatchewan; 
(g) Alberta; (h) British Columbia; (i) Yukon. 

Special Reports:—(a ) Report on the Consumption of Prepared Non-Metallic 
Minerals in Canada; (6) Report on the Consumption of Mine and Mill 
Materials in Canada. 

(See also Reports on Iron and Steel and their Products, Manufactures’ 
of Non-Ferrous Metals, Manufactures of Non-Metallic Minerals, 
and Chemicals and Allied Products, listed under “Manufactures,” 
Section VII, subsections (6), (7), (8) and (9).) 

VII. Manufactures. : ‘ ; 
| (1) General Summary, by Provinces and leading cities—(industrial groups 
classified by component materials, purpose, etc., of products—comparative 
statistics). ; 

(2) Manufacture of Vegetable Products—Special Bulletins as follows:—(a) 
Coffee and Spices; (b) Cocoa and Chocolate; (c) Fruit and Vegetable 
Preparation, including canning, evaporating and preserving; (d) Pickles, 
Sauces, Vinegar and Cider; (e) Flour and Cereal Mills (see also under 
heading “Internal Trade’); (f) Bread and other Bakery Products; (q) 
Biscuits and Confectionery; (h) Macaroni and Vermicelli; (i) Liquors, 
Distilled; (j) Liquors, Malt; (k) Liquors, Vinous; (!) Rubber Goods and 
Rubber Boots and Shoes; (m) Starch and Glucose; (n) Sugar Refineries; 
(0) Tobacco Products; (p) Linseed Oil and Oil Cake. , 
Animal Products and their Manufactures—Special Reports and Bulletins 
as follows:—(a) Dairy Products; (6) Slaughtering and Meat Packing and 
Allied Industries; (c) Fish and Fish Products; (d) Leather Tanneries; 
(e) Harness and Saddlery, Leather Belting, Trunks and Valises, Miscel- 
laneous Leather Goods; (f) Leather Boots and Shoes, Leather Boot and 
Shoe Findings; (gy) Leather Gloves and M itts; (h) Fur Goods, Fur Dressing. 

(See also Reports on Live Stock, ete., listed under “Internal T rade,’’) 
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(4) Textile and Allied Industries—General Report—Special Bulletins as follows:— 
(a) Cotton Textiles (cloth, yarn, thread and waste); (b) Woollen Textiles 
(cloth, yarn, waste, carpets, etc., and woollen goods, n.e.s.); (c) Silk Mills; 
(d) Clothing (men’s and women’s factory) ; (e) Hats and Caps; (f) Hosiery 
and Knit Goods; (g) Men’s Furnishings, n.e.s.; (h) Oiled Clothing and 
Waterproofs; (z) Cordage, Rope and ‘Twine. 

(5) Manufactures of Forestry Products—Special Reports as follows:—(1) Lum- 
ber, Lath and Shingle Industry; (2) Pulp and Paper; (3) Manufactures of 
Wood and Paper Products:—(a) Cooperage; (b) Planing Mills, Sash and 
Door Factories; (c) Printing, Bookbinding, Publishing, Lithographing and 
Engraving, Stereotyping and Electrotyping, Maps and Blue Prints; (d) 
Furniture; (e) Carriages, Wagons and Sleighs, and Materials thereof; (f) 
Canoes, Rowboats and Launches; (g) Coffins and Caskets; (h) Containers 
—Boxes and Bags (paper); Boxes and Packing Cases (wood); Baskets and 
Crates; Woodenware. 

(6) Iron and Steel and Their Products:—Pig Iron and Ferro-Alloys—Steel and 

Rolled Products—Castings and Forgings—Agricultural Implements— 

Boilers and Engines—Industrial Machinery—Office and Household Mach- 

inery—Automobiles—Automobile Accessories—Bicycles—Railway Rolling 

Stock—Heating and Ventilating Equipment—Wire and Wire Goods— 

Sheet Metal Products—Hardware and Tools—Miscellaneous Iron and 

Steel Products. 

Manufactures of Non-Ferrous Metals:—Aluminum Ware—Brass and Copper 

Products—Lead, Tin and Zine Products—Manufactures of the Precious 

Metals—Electrical Apparatus and Supplies—Miscellaneous Non-Ferrous 

Metal Goods. | 

Manufactures of Non-Metallic Minerals:—Aerated Waters—Asbestos and — 

Allied Products—Cement Products and Sand-Lime Brick—Coke and By- 

Products—Glass (blown, cut, ornamental, etc.)—Illuminating and Fuel 

Gas—Monumental and Ornamental Stone—Petroleum Products. 

(9) Chemicals and Allied Products:—Coal Tar and its Products—Acids, Alkalis, — 
Salts and Compressed Gases—Explosives, Ammunition, Fireworks and 
Matches—Fertilizers—Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Preparations— 
Paints, Pigments and Varnishes—Soaps, Washing Compounds and Toilet — 
Preparations—Inks, Dyes and Colours—Wood Distillates and Extracts— 
Miscellaneous Chemical Industries. | 

(10) Miscellaneous Manufactures—Special Bulletins as follows:—(a) Brooms, | 

Brushes and Mops; (b) Musical Instruments (including pianos, organs | 
and phonographs) and Musical Instrument Materials and Parts; (c) 
Buttons. | 
(11) Summary Reports on Groups of Industries, classified according to the use | 
or purpose of their principal product as follows:—(a) Food; (6) Clothing; 
(c) Drink and Tobacco; (d) Personal and Household Goods; (e) Books; | 
(f) Equipment; (g) Materials for further manufacture. | 


N.B.—For Statistics of Water Power and Central Electric Stations, see under, 
heading ‘‘Public Utilities.” | 


VIII. Construction.—(a) The Building and General Construction Industry; 
(b) Railway, Telephone and Telegraph—Construction, Maintenance of 
Way and Repairs; (c) Government and Municipal Construction; (d) The 
Bridgebuilding Industry; (e) The Shipbuilding Industry; (f) Building) 
Permits—Monthly Record. i] 
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EXTERNAL TRADE (IMPORTS AND EXPORTS)— a 


(1) Annual Report of the Trade of Canada; (2) Preliminary Annual Report of 
the Trade of Canada; (3) Monthly Report of the Trade of Canada; (4) 
Monthly Bulletins on Trade Statistics as follows:—General—(a ) Abstract 
of Imports, Exports and Duty Collected by Latest Month, Accrued Period 
and Latest 12 Months; (b) Summary of Trade by Countries and. Principal 
Commodities, Latest 12 Months; (c) Summary of Trade with United 
Kingdom, Principal Commodities, Latest Month and 12 Months; (d. 
Summary of Trade with United States Principal Commodities, Latest: 
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Month and 12 Months; Special—(a ) Summary, Exports Grain and Flour; 
(>) Exports of Milk, Milk Products and Eggs; (c) Exports of Pulp Wood, 
Wood Pulp and Paper; (d) Exports of Rubber Goods and Insulated Wire; 
(e) Exports of Vehicles of Iron (Automobiles, Bicycles, Railway Cars, 


ete.); (f) Imports and Exports of Footwear (except rubber); (g) Exports 
of Meat. 


INTERNAL TRADE— 
Grain. 

(1) Annual Report on the Grain Trade of Canada; (2) Weekly Report on the 
Grain Movement; (3) Monthly Report on Mill Grind; (4) Special His- 
torical Report on Flour-Milling Industry, 1605-1923. 

Live Stock, etc. 4 

(1) Annual Report on Live Stock and Animal Products; (2) Monthly Report 

on Stocks in Cold Storage. 
Prices Statistics. 

(1) Annual and Monthly Reports on Wholesale and Retail Prices and Price 

Indexes; (2) Prices of Securities. 
Other. 
Monthly Report of Visible Supply of Raw and Refined Sugar. 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES— 
Railways and Tramways. 

(1) Annual Report on Railway Statistics; (2) Annual Report on Electric 
Railway Statistics; (3) Monthly Bulletin on Railway Revenues, Expenses, 
Incomes and Operating Statistics; (4) Monthly Statement’ of Traffic of 
Railways; (5) Weekly Report of Carloadings of Revenue Freight. 

Express. 

Annual Report on Express Statistics. 
Telegraphs. 

Annual Report on Telegraph Statistics. 
Telephones. 

Annual Report on Telephone Statistics. 

Water Transportation. a 

(1) Annual Report on Canal Statistics; (2) Monthly Report on Canal Statistics; 
(3) Report of Census of Canadian Registered Ships. 

Electric Stations. ghd 
Annual Report on Central Electric Stations in Canada. 
Motor Vehicles. ; ; 
Annual Report on Motor Vehicle Registrations. 


INANCE— 


(1) Annual Report on Provincial Finance; (2) Annual Municipal Statistics of 
Urban Municipalities of 5,000 population and over; (3) Annual Municipal © 
Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 1,000 to 5,000 Population; (4) Special 
| Bulletins on Assessed Valuations by Provinces, Municipal Bonded In- 
{| debtedness, etc.; (5) Statement of Civil Service Personnel and Salaries 
in the months of January, 1912-1924. 


ISTICE— 
| Annual Report on Criminal Statistics. 


JUCATION— 
(1) Annual Report on Education Statistics; (2) Annual Statistics of Business 
: Colleges; (3) Annual Statistics of Private Elementary and Secondary 
Schools; (4) Statistics of Universities and Colleges; (5) Report on Play- 
ounds, etc., in Canada; (6) Historical Statistical Survey of Education 
in Canada; (7) Library Statistics of Canada, 1920-21; (8) Report of Con- 
ference on Education Statistics, held October 27-28, 1920. 
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GENERAL— 
National Wealth.—Estimates of the National Wealth of Canada, by Provinces, 
Industries, etc. 
Employment.—Monthly and Annual Reports on Employment, with Index Num- 
bers of Employment by Localities and Industries. 


Commercial Failures —Monthly and Annual Reports. 


Bank Debits—Monthly and Annual Reports of Bank Debits to Individual 
Accounts at the Clearing House Centres of Canada. 

Monthly Review of Canadian Business Statistics. 

Divorce in Canada.—Annual Press Letter. 

Statistical Survey of the Progress of Canada. 

The Canada Year Book, 1921, with frontispiece ‘The Arms of Canada,” map of 
Canada and Newfoundland, a Statistical Summary of the Progress of 
Canada since 1871, and maps and diagrams, pp. i-xxiil, 1-909. 

The Canada Year Book, 1922-23:—The official statistical annual of the Physiography, 
Resources, History, Institutions and Social and Economic Conditions of 
the Dominion, with Map of Canada and Newfoundland, a Statistical 
Summary of the Progress of Canada, maps, diagrams, etc., pp. i-xxvil, 
1-1038. 

The Canada Year Book, 1924:—The official statistical annual of the Physiography, 
Resources, History, Institutions and Social and Economie Conditions of 
the Dominion, with a Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada, 
maps, diagrams, etc., pp. i-xxxii, 1-1016. ‘ 

Contents:—I. Physical Characteristics of Canada (Geographical Features; 
Geological Formation; Seismology; Flora; Faunas; Natural Resources; 
Climate and Meteorology). II. History and Chronology (History; 
Chronological History). III. Constitution and Government (The Con- 
stitution and General Government of Canada; Provincial and Local Govern- 
ment in Canada; Parliamentary Representation in Canada). IV. Popu- 
lation (Growth and Distribution; Vital Statistics; Immigration). V. Pro- 
duction (General Survey of Production; Agriculture; Forestry; Fur Trade} 
Fisheries; Mining; Water Powers; Manufactures; Construction). ‘VI. 
Trade and Commerce (External and Internal Trade). VII. Transportation 
and Communications (Steam Railways; Electric Railways; Express; Roads 
and Highways; Motor Vehicles; Air Navigation; Canals; Shipping and 
Navigation; Telegraphs; Telephones; Post Office). VIII. Labour, Wages 
and Prices. IX. Finance (Public, including Dominion, Provincial, Muni- 
cipal, National Wealth and Income; Private, including Currency, Banking, 
Insurance and Commercial Failures). X. Education. XI. Public Health 
and Public Benevolence. XII. Administration (Public Lands; Public 
Defence; Public Works; Indians of Canada; Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish: 
ment; Miscellaneous Administration). XIII. Sources of Statistical anc 
other Information Relative to Canada. XIV. Annual Register, 1924 
(Dominion and Provincial Legislation, Principal Events, Obituary, Govern 
ment Appointments, etc.). : | 


II.—ACTS ADMINISTERED BY DOMINION DEPARTMENTS: 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament administered by Departments oO 
the Government of the Dominion of Canada, as compiled from inform: 
ation supplied by the respective Departments. J 

(Numbers within parentheses denote chapters of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1906—R.S.C., 1906) 
Agriculture.—Experimental Farm Stations; Fruit Act; Dairy Indust y 

Cold Storage; Cold Storage Warehouse; Seed Control; Feeding Stuffs; Live Stoel 

Pedigree; Live Stock and Live Stock Products; Animal Contagious Diseases; Mea: 

and Canned Foods; Destructive Insect and Pest; Dairy Produce Act; Fertiliz 

Act; Root Vegetables; Section 235, Criminal Code (Race Track Betting) ; Inspecti 

and Sale Act. 

Auditor-General.—Consolidated Revenue and Audit Act. 
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ies amended by 10 Geo. V, c. 10; 10-11 Geo. V, c. 41; 11-12 Geo. V, ¢. 222 15-16 
Geo. V, c. 35. The Public Service Retirement Act, 10-11 Geo. V, c. 67, as amended 
_by 11-12 Geo. V, c. 49; 11-12 Geo. V, c. 39; 13-14 Geo. V, c. 65. The Civil Ser- 
vice Superannuation Act 1924, 14-15 Geo. V, c. 69, amended by 15-16 Geo. V, ec. 36. 


Customs and Excise.—Customs Tariff ; Customs; Canada Shipping (in part); 
Tnfectious and Contagious Diseases affecting Animals (in part) ; Destructive Insect 
and Pest (in part); Export ; Copyright (in part); Petroleum and N aphtha; Excise; 
Special War Revenue, 1915 ; Income War Tax Act, 1917. 

External Affairs.—The functions and duties of this Department are defined 
by the Department of External Affairs Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 22), and by the Iater- 
national Boundary Waters Treaty Act, 1911 (1-2 Geo. V, ¢. 28), as amended by 
the statute of April 3, 1914 (4 Geo. V ceo 


Finance.—Department of Finance and Treasury Board; Appropriation; 
Superannuation and Retirement ; Contingencies; Consolidated Revenue and Audit; 
Currency; Ottawa Mint; Dominion Notes ; Provincial Subsidies; Bank; Savings 
‘Bank ; Penny Bank; Quebec Savings Banks; Bills of Exchange; Interest; The Special 
War Revenue Act, 1915, and amendments (in part); Finance Act; Ottawa Improve- 
ment Commission Act. , 


Health.—Quarantine Act (74); Public Works Health Act (135); Leprosy Act 
(136); Canada Shipping Act (Sick and Distressed Mariners) (113); Proprietary 
or Patent Medicines Act (7-8 Edw. VII, c. 56); Opium and Narcotic Drug Act; 
an Act respecting Food and Drugs; an Act respecting Honey; an Act respecting 
Maple Products. 


| Immigration.—The Immigration Act and Regulations, 1910, with amend- 
ments; the Chinese Immigration Act and Regulations, 1923. 


Indian Affairs.—The Indian Act, 1906, with amendments to date. 


Insurance.—TInsurance Act, 1917, and amendments; Loan Companies Act, 
1914, and amendments; Trust Companies Act, 1914, and amendments. 


Interior.—Department of the Interior; Dominion Lands; Dominion Lands 
urveys; Forest Reserves and Parks; Irrigation ; Railway Belt; Railway Belt Water ‘ 
Yukon; Yukon Placer Mining; Dominion Water Power; Land Titles; Northwest 
game; Northwest Territories ; Ordnance and Admiralty Lands ; Reclamation; 
3eed Grain; Migratory Birds Convention Act; Manitoba Supplementary Provisions 
Act; Saskatchewan and Alberta Roads Act. 


_ Justice.—Department of Justice (21); Solicitor-General’s (22); N orthwest 
Cerritories (62); Yukon (63); Dominion Police (92); Judges (138); Supreme Court 
139); Exchequer Court (140); Admiralty (141); Petition of Right (142); Criminal 
Jode (146); Penitentiary (147); Prisons and Reformatories (148); Identification 
ff Criminals (149); Ticket of Leave (150); Fugitive Offenders (154); Extradition 
155) ; Juvenile Delinquents (7-8 Edw. VI, c. 40); Bankruptey (9-10 Geo. V, c. 36). 
‘4 King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—Public Printing and Sta- 
tonery (80) (10 Geo. V, c. 27). 

| Labour.—Conciliation and Labour Act (R.S.C. 1906, c. 96); Industrial Dis- 
Utes Investigation Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 20); Fair Wages Resolution of the 
ie of Commons; Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (8-9 Geo. V, ¢. 21); 
‘echnical Education Act (9-10 Geo. V, c. 73); Government Annuities Act, 1908 


Council; The Vancouver Harbour Advances Act, 1919; an Act fixing the rate 
Interest to be paid on loans by His Majesty to the Harbour Commissioners of 
ontreal and Quebec; an Act to amend the Canada Shipping Act (Transfers and 
Ortgages of Ships), passed during the session of 1919-20; Canada Shipping Acts 
eo. V, cc. 5, 6, 23, 38 and 70) relating respectively to certificates of service 
634 
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steamboat inspection, pilotage, sick and distressed mariners, and shipbuilding; an 
‘Act to extend the time for the payment of certain debentures issued by the Harbour ~ 
Commissioners of Montreal (11-12 Geo. V, c. 11); an Act to amend the Canada ~ 
Shipping Act (11-12 Geo. V, c. 19); an Act respecting the Lake of the Woods and 
other waters (11-12 Geo. V, c. 38); an Act to amend the Canada Shipping Act — 
(Examination of Masters) (13-14 Geo. V, c. 5); an Act to amend the Radiotele-— 
graph Act (13-14 Geo. V, c. 26); an Act to provide for further advances to the — 
Vancouver Harbour Commission (13-14 Geo. V, c. 29); an Act to amend the Canada — 
Shipping Act (Foreign Control) (13-14 Geo. V, ¢. 35); an Act to amend the Canada ~ 
Shipping Act (Coasting Laws) (13-14 Geo. V, c. 36); an Act to provide for further 
advances to the Montreal Harbour Commission (13-14 Geo. V, c. 59); an Act respect- 
ing the Three Rivers Harbour Commission (13-14 Geo. V, c. 71); 14-15 Geo. V, ce. 
11 and 12, amending the Canada Shipping Act; 14-15 Geo. V, c. 58, amending the 
Montreal Harbour Commissioners Act; 14-15 Geo. V, c. 72, making advances to the 
Vancouver Harbour Commission; 14-15 Geo. V, c. 49, an Act relating to inland 
water freight rates; the Carriage of Goods by Sea Act (14-15 Geo. V, c. 22). 

Mines.—Geology and Mines (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 29); Explosives (4-5 Geo. V, 
Ceo: 
National Defence.—M ilitia and Defence.—Militia Act; Royal Military College 
Act; Militia Pension Act; Sections 85 and 86 of the Criminal Code; the Air Board 
Act; Army Act; Regimental Debts Act; the National Defence Act, 1922. Naval 
Service.—Naval Service Act (9-10 Edward VII, c. 43); Naval Discipline; Dominion — 
Naval Forces Act (8-9 George V, c. 34); the National Defence Act, 1922. 

Post Office.—Post Office; Pacific Cable; Parcel Post; Special War Revenue 


(in part). 


subsidy to the Collingwood Shipbuilding Co., Ltd. (2 Geo. V, 1912, c. 17); an Ac 4 


© 


tion of the City of Ottawa (10-11 Geo. V, c. 15); Ferries Act, R.5S.C., 1906, c. 108, 


Works Department. | 

Railways and Canals.—Department of Railways and Canals (35); Govern | 
ment Railways (36); Intercolonial and P..I. Railway Employees’ Provident Fun 
(6-7 Edw. VII, c¢. 22); The Government Railways Small Claims (9-10 Edw. VII, | 
c. 26); amendments to foregoing Acts; Acts to amend the National Transcontinental 
Railway Act (4-5 Geo. V, c. 48 and 5 Geo. V, c. 18) and to amend the Government 
Railway Act and authorize the purchase of certain Railways (5 Geo. V, e. 16) 
an Act to incorporate the Canadian National Railway Company and respectin 
Canadian National Railways (9-10 Geo. V, c. 18) and amending Acts; Canadian 
National Railway Branch Lines Acts (14-15 Geo. V, cc. 14-32); an Act to provi 
compensation where employees of His Majesty are killed or suffer injuries wh 
performing their duties (8-9 Geo. V, c. 15) and amending Act (9-10 Geo. V, c. 14) 
the Canada Highways Act (9-10 Geo. V, c. 54); the acquisition of the preference and 
common stock of the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada (10 Geo. V, - 
17, 10-11 Geo. V, c. 18 and 11-12 Geo. V, c. 9). ~ 

The Railway Act, 1919 (Companies) (9-10 Geo. V, c. 68) confers certain power! 
upon the Minister of the Department. In the case of subsidized railways, thé 
authorizing Acts are carried out under the Department, which has also certain 
jurisdiction where government guarantee has been given. x 

The Act 9-10 Geo. V, c. 22, as amended by 10 Geo. V, c. 16, confirms two} 
Orders in Council, dated Mar. 7, 1919, and Mar. 13, 1919, appointing the Minister 0 
this Department receiver of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway system. i 
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Secretary of State.—Companies; Naturalization; Canada Temperance; 


ee of Trade; Ticket of Leave; Trade Unions ; Treaties of Peace; War Charities, 


Trade and Commerce.—Grain Act; Electricity and Fluid Exportation; 
Electricity Inspection ; Electrical Units; Gold and Silver Marking; Gas Inspection; 
Inspection of Water Meters; Petroleum Bounty; Statistics; Timber Marking; 
Weights and Measures Inspection; Copyright Act; Cullers Act; Trade Mark and 


Seege Act; Inland Water Freight Rates; Hemp Bounty; Copper Bars or Rods 
ounty. — 


IIJ..-PUBLICATIONS OF DOMINION DEPARTMENTS. 


List of Principal Publications of the Departments of the Government of 
the Dominion of Canada, as compiled from information supplied by 
the respective Departments. ; 


Agriculture.—Annual Reports of the Minister, of the Experimental Farms 
and Stations, of the Veterinary Director-General and of the Entomological Branch. 
Bulletins, pamphlets and circulars of the Experimental Farms Branch on a great 
variety of agricultural subjects, including publications of the following nine divi- 
sions :—Field Husbandry; Animal Husbandry; Horticulture ; Cereal; Chemistry; 
Forage Plants; Botanical; Poultry; and Tobacco. Seasonable Hints are issued 
three times a year. Bulletins of the Dairy and Cold Storage Branch relating to the 
dairying and cold storage industries in Canada, the making of butter and cheese, 
cow-testing, dairying experiments, co-operation, etc. Reports, bulletins, pamph- 
lets, etc., of the Live Stock Branch on cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, marketing 
of eggs, wool, ete. Bulletins of the Health of Animals Branch, with regulations as to 
sontagious abortion; rabies; sheep scab; actinomycosis; anthrax; glanders; hog 
sholera; maladie du coft; tuberculosis; foot-and-mouth disease; quarantine; and 
meat inspection. Bulletins and reports of the Seed Branch as to seed-testing, 
she production and use of seed grains, the Seed Control Act, the Feeding Stuffs 
Act and the Fertilizers Act. Bulletins and circulars of the Entomological Branch 
ind instructions to importers of nursery stock. Reports of the Canadian Seed 
3rowers’ Association. Fodder and Pasture Plants, by George H. Clark, B.S.A. 
ind M. Oscar Malte, Ph.D., 143 pages, 27 plates, price 50 cents. Bulletin on the 
Maple Sugar Industry. 


Dominion Experimental Farms.—(1) Report of the Director (contains sum- 
nary of reports of Divisions, Farms and Stations); (2) Animal Husbandry Divi- 
ion; (3) Bee Division; (4) Botanical Division; (5) Chemistry Division; (6) Field 
Tusbandry Division; (7) Illustration Stations Division; (8) Poultry Division; 
9) Tobacco Division; (10) Horticultural Division; (11) Cereal Division; (12) 
‘orage Crops Division. Experimental Farms and Stations Reports: —(18) Agassiz, 
3.C.; (14) Indian Head, Sask.; (15) Nappan, N.S.; (16) Charlottetown, i oe 
17) Invermere, B.C.; (18) Sidney, B.C.; (19) Brandon, Man.; (20) Morden, Man.; 
21) Cap Rouge, Que.; (22) Scott, Sask.; (23) Swift Current, Sask.; (24) Kapusk- 
sing, Ont., and La Ferme, Que.; (25) Kentville, N.S.; (26) Lennoxville, Que.; 
27) Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, Que.; (28) Rosthern, Sask ; (29) Lethbridge, Alta.; 
30) Lacombe, Alta.; (31) Summerland, B.C.; (32) Experimental Sub-stations— 
‘eaverlodge, Alta.; Fort Vermilion, Alta.; Grouard, Alta.; Fort Resolution, N.W.T.; 
wede Creek, Yukon; Salmon Arm, B.C. 

The pamphlet entitled “List of Publications” contains a list of the publica- 
ons of the Department, numbering more than 300. These publications include, 
{ addition to the reports, bulletins and pamphlets on field crops, live stock, 
urying, orchard and garden insects and plant diseases, poultry and miscellaneous 
pics. With few exceptions, the publications of the Department are free on 
plication to its Publications Branch. 

_ Auditor-General.—Annual Report. 

Civil Service Commission.—Annual Report, including lists of permanent 
jpointments, promotions and transfers; Classification of the Civil Service of 
wada, revised up to April 1, 1925; Regulations of the Civil Service Commission; 
heral information respecting Civil Service examinations. 
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Customs and Excise.—Annual report containing statements relative to 
Imports, Exports, Customs and Excise. Annual Report of Shipping. 


External Affairs.—Annual Report. 


Finance.—Annual Reports of the Public Accounts of the Dominion of Canada. 
Monthly Statements of the Chartered Banks of Canada. Estimates. 


Health.—(1) Sanitation, “Sewage Treatment for Isolated Houses and Small 
Institutions where Municipal Sewage System is not available.” The Little Blue 
Books:—(2) The Canadian Mother’s Book; (3) How to Take Care of the Baby; (4) 
How to Take Care of the Mother; (5) How to Take Care of the Children; (6) How 
to Take Care of the Father and the Family; (7) Beginning our Home in Canada; _ 
(8) How to Build our Canadian House; (9) How to Make our Canadian Home; 
(10) How to make out Outpost Home in Canada; (11) How to Prevent Accidents 
and Give First Aid; (12) Canadians Need Milk; (18) How we Cook in Canada; (14) 
How to Manage Housework in Canada; (15) How to Take Care of Household 
Waste; (16) Household Cost Accounting in Canada. (17) Sanitation, ‘Water 
Supplies” (unabridged edition); (18) Sanitation, ‘Water Supplies” (homesteader’s 
edition); (19) To-day’s World Problem in Disease Prevention (Stokes); (20) General 
Circular of Information concerning Venereal Diseases; (21) Venereal Diseases— 
Wasserman Test; (22) Venereal Diseases—Microscopical Examination; (23) Ven- 
ereal Diseases—Diagnosis and Treatment; (24) Information for Men—Syphilis 
and Gonorrheea; (25) Information for Young Women about Sex Hygiene; (26) 
Information for Parents—Teaching of Sexual Hygiene to Children; (27) Prevention 
of Blindness in Babies; (28) Venereal Diseases (Appendix to Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment) (Report of Medical Committee); (29) Simple Goitre; (30) How to build 
sound teeth; (31) What you should know about Tuberculosis; (32) Smallpox and 
vaccination; (33) Narcotism in Canada; (34) Planning of small community hos-) 
pitals. —. 

Immiégration and Colonization.—Atlas of Canada, United Kingdom and 
United States editions. Eastern Canada, United Kingdom and United States 
editions. Canada West, United Kingdom and United States editions. Farm 
Opportunities in Canada. A Manual of Citizenship. Report of the Chief Inspector 
of British Immigrant Children. Immigration Act and Regulations. Chinese: 
Immigration Act and Regulations, 1923. Annual Report. ! 


- 

Indian Affairs.—Annual Report. Indian Act, 1906, with amendments to. 
date. Schedule of Indian Reserves, 1913. Indian Treaties and Surrenders, Vols.) 
Lote OA SAG 
Insurance.—Quarterly Statement showing List of Licensed Companies. 
Annual Abstract of Statements of Insurance Companies in Canada_ (subject to 
correction). Annual Reports of the Insurance Department, Vol. I (Fire and Miss 
cellaneous), Vol. II (Life Companies). Annual List of Securities held by Insurance 
Companies in Canada, with Department’s Valuation thereof. Abstract of states: 
ments of Loan and Trust Companies in Canada. Annual Report of Loan and 
Trust Companies incorporated by the Dominion. 


- 4 
Interior.—Annual Report, including Reports from the Dominion Lands, 
Surveys, Canadian National Parks, Forestry, Water Power and Reclamation, 
Northwest Territories and Yukon, Accounts, and Natural Resources Intelligen 
Branches and the Dominion Observatories. Pamphlets, reports, bulletins, ete, 
of the respective branches :— i 


Canadian National Parks:—Annual Report of the Commissioner; Traffi 
and Motor Regulations; Banff and District; Through the Heart of the Rockies ant) 
Selkirks; The Banff-Windermere Highway; Call of Untrodden Ways; Glaciers | 
the Rockies and Selkirks; Automobile and Livery Tariffs for Rocky Mountains ant 
Kootenay National Parks; Automobile and Livery Tariffs for Yoho and Glaci 
National Parks; Automobile and Livery Tariffs for Jasper National Park; Map 
Rocky Mountains National Park; Map of Yoho National Park; Map of Glac 
National Park; Map of Mount Revelstoke National Park; Map of Waterton Lake. 
National Park; Map of Central Part of Jasper National Park; Map of Banff an 
vicinity; Migratory Birds Convention Act and Regulations; Abstract of Regul 
tions; Bird Houses and their Occupants; Lessons on Bird Protection; Attractin’ 
Birds with Food and Water; Hints for Hunters; Loi et Réglements concernant 4¢ 
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- Oiseaux Migrateurs; Résumé des Réglements; Maisons d’Oiseaux et leurs Occu- 
pants; Legons concernant la Protection des Oiseaux; L’Art d’attirer les Oiseaux; 
Historic Sites Series No. 1, The Lake Erie Cross, French and English; H.S. Series 
No. 2, Guide to Fort Chambly, French and English; H.8. Series No. 3, Guide to 
- Fort Lennox, French and English; H.S. Series No. 4, Guide to Fort Anne, English. 


' Commission of Conservation.—The Commission of Conservation was amalga- 
mated in 1921 with other branches carrying on similar work in the different Depart- 
ments. 


Dominion Water Power and Reclamation Service.—I. Combined Annual Report 
of the Dominion Water Power and Reclamation Service for 1923-24. II. Water 
Power:—Annual Reports of the Dominion Water Power Branch from 1912-13 to 
1922-23 (the Annual Reports of the Branch previous to 1913 are included in the 
Annual Report of the Department). Water Resources Papers:—I. Reports of Special 
or General Interest:—2, Report on Bow River Power and Storage Investigations, by 
M. C. Hendry; 3, Report on Power and Storage Investigations, Winnipeg River, 
by J. T. Johnston; 5 and 11, Preliminary and final Report on the Pasquia Reclama- 
tion Project, by T. H. Dunn; 6, Report on Cost of Various Sources of Power for 

umping, in connection with the South Saskatchewan Water Supply Diversion 
Project, by H. E. M. Kensit; 7, Report on the Manitoba Water Powers, by D. L. 
McLean, 8. S. Scovil and J. T. Johnston; 10, General Guide for Compilation of 
Water Power Reports of Dominion Water Power Branch, prepared by J. T. Johnston; 
12, Report on Small Water Powers in Western Canada and discussion of Sources 
of Power for the Farm, by A. M. Beale; 13, Report on the Coquitlam-Buntzen 
Hydro-Electric Development, by G. R. G. Conway; 16, Water Powers of Canada, 
a series of five pamphlets prepared for distribution at the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
Sition, 1915, by G. R. G. Conway, P. H. Mitchell, H. G. Acres, F. T. Kaelin and K. 
H. Smith; 17, Canadian Hydraulic Power Development and Electric Power in 
Canadian Industry, by C. H. Mitchell; 20, Report on the Interest Dependent on 
Winnipeg River Power, with special! reference to the capital invested and the labour 
employed, by H. E. M. Kensit; 27 and 33, Directories of Central Electric Stations 
Canada to Jan. 1, 1922, by J. T. Johnston; 32, Water Resources Index Invent- 
ory, by J. T. Johnston. IL. Surface Water Supply Reports:—(A) Atlantic Drainage 
south of St. Lawrence river, including Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island and southeastern Quebec; 29 and 37, from 1919 to the climatic year ending 
pt. 30, 1922, by K. H. Smith; (B) St. Lawrence and Southern Hudson Bay 
Drainage in Quebec; 41, for climatic year ending Sept. 30, 1923, by L. G. Denis; 
(C) St. Lawrence and southern Hudson Bay Drainage in Ontario; 28, 34, 38 and 42, 
from 1919 to the climatic year ending Sept. 30, 1923, by 8. $8. Scovil; (D) 
Arctic and western Hudson Bay Drainage (and Mississippi Drainage in Canada) in 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, extreme western Ontario, and Northwest T erri- 
wries ; 4, 19, 22, 24, 26, 31, 36, 40 and 44, from 1912 to the climatic year ending Sept. 
gp, 1923, by M. C. Hendry (to 1918) and C. H. Attwood and A. L. Ford 
(Previous to 1919-20, surveys in Alberta and Saskatchewan were carried on and 
yublished by the Reclamation Service, Department of the Interior); (E) Pacific 
Drainage in British Columbia and the Yukon Territory; 1, 8, 14, 18, 21, 23, 25, 30, 
35, 39 and 43, from 1911 to the climatic year ending Sept. 30, 1923, by P. A. Carson 
to 1912) and R. G. Swan. III. Reclamation :—lrrigation Reports, 1912 to 1918- 
‘9; Annual Reports of the Reclamation Service, 1919-20 to 1922-23; Reports of the 
Western Canada Irrigation Association Conventions (Ist to 11th Conventions) ; 
port of the International Irrigation Congress, 1914. Bulletins:—(1) Irrigation 
Alberta and Saskatchewan; (2) Alfalfa Culture; (3) Climatic and Soi! Conditions 
C.P. Ry. Co’s Irrigation Block; (4) Duty of Water Experiments and Farm 
Jemonstration Work; (5) Farm Water Supply; (6) Irrigation Practice and Water 
uirements for Crops in Alberta.. Pamphleis:—“Practical Information for Begin- 
in Irrigation,” by W. H. Snelson. Address by 8. G. Porter on “Practical 
ration of Irrigation Works.’ Address by Dr. Rutherford on “Inter-depen- 
ce of Farm and City.’’ Addresses by Don H. Bark on “The Actual Problem 
t Confronts the Irrigator,” ‘Practical Irrigation Hints for Alberta” and 
Ifalfa Growing.” 


Dominion Observatory.—Publications of Dominion Observatory, Vol. V, No. 8, 
pectroscopic Study of Early Class B Stars (Third Paper), by F. Henroteau, 
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D.Se.; No. 9, The Location of Epicentres, 1919, by W. W. Doxsee, M.A.; No. 10, 
Gravity, by A. H. Miller, M.A.; No. 11, The Spectroscopic System Delta Ceti 
(First Paper), by F. Henroteau, D.Sc. Vol. VI, Spectroscopic Investigations of 
the Sun, Part I, General Outline of Observations, Instruments, and_Methods— 
Sections 1-5, by Ralph E. DeLury, Ph. D., and Section 6, by Ralph E. DeLury and 
J. L. O’Connor. Vol. VII, Seismology, No. 1, Report of the Seismologic Division 
for 1923, by E. A. Hodgson, M A.; No. 2, The Location of Epicentres, 1921, by W. 
W. Doxsee, M.A. Vol. VIII, No. 1, The Spectroscopic System Theta Ophiuchi, by 
F. Henroteau, D.Sc.; No. 2, The Location of Epicentres, 1920, by W. W. Doxsee, 
M.A.; No. 3, The Spectroscopic System Beta Canis Majoris, by F. Henroteau, 
D.Se.; No. 4, The Spectroscopic System Sigma Scorpii (Second Paper), by F. Henro- 
teau, D.Sc.; No. 5, A Spectroscopic Study of Stars of Classes A and F, by I. Henro- 
teau, D.Sc.; No. 6, Gravity in Northwestern Canada, by A. H. Miller, M.A.; No. 7, 
Photometry with a 6-inch Doublet, by R. M. Motherwell, M.A. Vol. IX, Astro- 
physics, No. 1, The Cepheid Problem, by F. Henroteau, D.Sc.; No. 2, The Spectro- 
scopic System Sigma Scorpii (Third Paper), by F. Henroteau, D.Sc. (See also 
Year Books, 1919, pp. 630-631; 1921, pp. 838-839.) 


Forestry.—Annual Reports of the Director of Forestry, 1914-15-17-18-19-21- 
22-23-24. Bulletins:—(1) Tree-planting on the Prairies; (49) Treated Woodblock 
Paving (price, 10 cents, post-free, from King’s Printer, Ottawa); (51) Game Pre- 
servation in the Rocky Mountains Forest Reserve; (53) Timber Conditions in the 
Smoky River Valley and Grand-Prairie Country; (59) Canadian Woods for Struct- 
ural Timbers; (60) Canadian Douglas Fir: Its Mechanical and Physical Properties 
(price, 25 cents, post-free, from King’s Printer); (61) Native Trees of Canada 
(price, 50 cents, post-free, from King’s Printer); (66) Utilization of Waste Sulphite: 
Liquor (price, 50 cents, post-free, from King’s Printer); (67) Creosote Treatment of 
Jack Pine and Eastern Hemlock for Cross-ties (price, 15 cents, post-free, from 
King’s Printer); (68) Forest Fires in Canada, 1917; (69) The Care of the Woodlot; 
(70) Forest Fires in Canada, 1918; (71) Canadian Sitka Spruce: Its Mechanical an 
Physical Properties (price, 15 cents, post-free, from King’s Printer); (72) Success 
in Prairie Tree Planting; (73) Tree-Repairing; (74) Distillation of Hardwoods in 
Canada (price, 25 cents, post-free, from King’s Printer); (75) Wood-using Industries 
of Ontario—II; (76) Pulping Qualities of Fire-killed Wood (price, 10 cents, post- 
free, from King’s Printer). Circulars:—(8) The Forest Products Laboratories; (9) 
Chemical Methods for Utilizing Wood Wastes; (12) The Empire Timber Exhibition; 
(14) Commercial Forest Trees of Canada; (15) Historical Sketch of Canada’s Timber 
Industry; (16) Preservative Treatment of Fence-posts; (17) Forest-investigative 
Work of the Dominion Forest Service; (18) The Kiln-drying of British Columbia 
Softwoods. Tree Pamphlets:—(1) White Pine; (2) White Spruce; (3) Douglas 
Fir; (4) Hemlock (Eastern); (5) Western Hemlock; (6) Red Pine; (7) Jack Pine; 
(8) Lodgepole Pine. Forestry Topics:—(1) Canada in Relation to the World’s 
Timber Supply; (2) Forest Fire Protection in Canada; (3) Silviculture in Canada; 
(4) The Need of a Definite Forestry Policy. Methods of Communication Adapted 
to Forest Protection (price, $1, post-free, from King’s Printer). Dominion Forestry, 
Branch Message Code (price 10 cents, post-free, from King’s Printer). Talking 
Trees and Canadian Forest Trees (Juvenile). The Tree-planting Division: Its 
History and Work. The Forests of Canada. Summary Report of the British 
Empire Forestry Conference, 1923. Forest Research Manual. 


Mining Lands Branch.—A two-sheet map of Alberta, showing the coal-mining 
rights disposed of; a map of southern Saskatchewan, showing coal rights dispose¢ 
of; Yukon Placer Mining Act; Quartz Mining Regulations; Coal Mining Regu: 
lations; Placer Mining Regulations; Quarrying Regulations; Petroleum and Natura 
Gas Regulations; Potash Regulations; Dredging Regulations relating to the Yukor 
Territory; Dredging Regulations relating to beds of rivers outside of the Yukor 
Territory; Regulations relating to bar-digging on the North Saskatchewan river 
Regulations for the issue of oil and gas permits in the Northwest Territories; Alkal 
Mining Regulations; Regulations for the issue of permits to mine coal for domesti! 
purposes; Regulations for the issue of permits to remove sand, stone and_grave 
ae the beds of rivers and lakes; Carbon Black Regulations; Yukon Quartz Mininj 

ct. ‘ 

Natural Resources Intelligence Service—Maps:—Economic Atlas in clotl 
bound form ($3.00) or loose sheet form ($1.00), containing charts and diagram 
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of population, industries, etc.; Railway Maps of Canada in 4 sheet form (80 cents) 
and one sheet form; Resource Map of the Dominion; Pictorial and Highways Map 
of Canada; Vegetation and Forest Cover Map of the Dominion; Land Maps of 
Northern Alberta, Southern Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba; Small Land 
Map of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta; Elevator Map of the Prairie Pro- 
vinces; Land Registration and Judicial Districts Map of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta; Bank Maps of the Prairie Provinces, also Ontario and Quebec; Fisheries 
Map of the Atlantic Coast; Cereal Map of Alberta; Resource Map of Southern 
British Columbia; Explorations in Northern Canada; Land District Maps of Dau- 
phin, Winnipeg, Battleford, Prince Albert, Calgary, Edmonton, Grande Prairie 
and Peace River Land Agencies; Map of Yukon Territory,—Kluane, White and 
Alsak Rivers District (Yukon Territory); Standard Geographical Sheets entitled, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Rainy River, English River, Lake Nipigon, Michipicoten, Belle- 
ville, Kingston, Gowganda, Manitoulin, French River, Cartier, Timiskaming, 
Parry Sound, Pembroke, Ottawa, Cornwall, Prince Edward Island, Gatineau, 
Montreal-Quebec, Montmagny, Harricanaw, Chibougamau, Roberval, Tadoussac, 
Bonaventure, Gaspé, Blanc Sablon, Montreal, Sherbrooke, New Brunswick, Truro, 
Halifax, Moncton, Cape Breton, Yarmouth; Resource and Road Map of Ontario 
and Quebec; Road Map of the Maritime Provinces; Motor and Recreational Resource 
Maps of New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and the Prairie 
Provinces; Map of the World. Reports and Pamphlets: —Compact Facts; Natural 
Resources Intelligence Service; Service De Renseignements sur les Ressources 
Naturelles; Canada—Natural Resources and Commerce; Ressources Naturelles 
et Commerce; Canoe Trips in Canada; Monographs on various Fur-Bearing Ani- 

_ nals; Catalogue of Publications; Lists of Lantern Slide Lectures on the Natural and 
Recreational Resources of Canada; The Unexploited West; Agricultural Loans; 
Le Crédit Agricole; Central British Columbia; Manitoba, Its Development and 
Opportunities; The Farming Industry in Manitoba ; Industry and Commerce in 
Manitoba; Natural Resources of Manitoba;-Saskatchewan, Its Development and 
Opportunities; Peace River District; New Oil Fields of Northern Canada; Oil and 
Gas in Western Canada; Lists of Unoccupied Farms for Sale in Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta; Natural Resources of the Prairie Provinces; Natural Resources 
of Quebec; Les Ressources Naturelles de Québec; Nova Scotia, Its Development 
and Opportunities; The Maxwellton District in Nova Scotia; Opportunities for 
Settlers in Kings and Annapolis Counties, Nova Scotia; Lists of Unoccupied Farms 
for Sale in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island; The Province 
of New Brunswick, Its Development and Opportunities; New Brunswick, Canada; 
Prince Edward Island Tourist Booklet. 


Geodetic Survey.—Publications:—No. 1, Precise Levelling—Certain lines in 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia; No. 2, Adjustment of Geodetic Triangula- 
tion in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec; No. 3; Determination of the Lengths 
of Invar Base Line Tapes from Standard Nickel Bar No. 10239; No. 4, Precise 
Levelling—Certain lines in Ontario and Quebec; No. 5, Field instructions to Geo- 
detic Engineers in charge of Direction Measurement on Primary Triangulation; 
No. 6 (Withdrawn from publication, as levelling contained is republished in Bul- 
letins); No. 7, Geodetic Position Evaluation; No. 8, Field instructions for Precise 
Levelling; No. 9, The Making of Topographical Maps of Cities and Towns, the First 
Step in Town Planning; No. 10, Instructions for Building Triangulation Towers; 
No. 11, Geodesy (in press); No. 12, Mathematical Statistics of the Geodetic Survey 
of London, Ont. (Distributed at London, Ont.); No. 13, Errors of Astronomical 
! Positions Due to Deflection of the Plumb Line; Instructions to Lightkeepers; Use 
_of Electric Signal Lamps, being Appendix No. 4 to Publication No. 5; The Geodetic 
Survey of Canada; Operations, April 1, 1912, to Mar. 31, 1922; Publications of 
_ the International Geodetic and Geophysical Union, 1922; Reports of the Section of 
Geodesy; The International Geodetic and Geophysical Union; Second General 
Conference, Madrid, 1924; Operations, April 1, 1922, to Mar. 31, 1924; Annual 
Reports of the Superintendent of the Geodetic Survey of Canada for the fiscal 
years ending Mar. 31, 1918 to 1925. Precise Levelling Bulletins:—A, Vancouver, 
BC. and adjacent district—as far east as Mission, Matsqui and Huntingdon; B, 
Abbotsford to Resplendent, B.C., Spence Bridge to Brodie, B.C., Mission to Hope, 
B.C.; C, Saskatoon, Sask., to Prince George, B.C., Prince Rupert to Prince George, 
B.C.; D, Calgary, Alta., to Kamloops, B.C., Revelstoke to Arrowhead, B.C., Sica- 
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mous to Okanagan Landing, B.C.; EK, Kipp, Alta., to Golden, B.C., Bull River to 
Kootenay Landing, B.C.; F, Calgary to Lethbridge, Alta., Calgary to Tofield, 
Alta., Camrose to Wetaskiwin, Alta.; G, Moose Jaw, Sask., to Coutts, Alta., Swift 
Current, Sask., to International Boundary; H, Irricana to Medicine Hat, Alta., 
Bassano, Alta., to Swift Current, Sask., Empress to Compeer, Alta., Kerrobert to 
Unity, Sask.; 1, Stephen, Minn., to Regina, Sask., Regina to Prince Albert, Sask.; 

J, Napinka to Neepawa, Man., Minnedosa, Man., to Regina, Sask., Yorkton to 
Saskatoon, Sask., Colonsay to Prince Albert, Sask., Lanigan, Sask., to Brandon, 
Man.; K, Emerson, Man., to Port Arthur, Ont., Sprague to Neepawa, Man., Port- 
age-la-Prairie to Plum Coulee, Man.; L, Winnipeg, Man., to Kenora, Ont., Winnipeg 
to Victoria Beach, Man.; M, Rennie, Man., to Armstrong, Ont., Superior Junction — 
to Rowan, Ont.; N, Sudbury to Cochrane, Ont., Armstrong to Cochrane, Ont.; — 
Index Bulletin, Precise Levelling, Precise Level Lines of the Geodetic Survey of 
Canada in the provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Mani- 
tobe ae in the northern portion of the province of Ontario, north and west of 
Nort ay. 


Northwest Territories and Yukon.—North West Territories Act; Northwest 
Territories Ordinances; North West Game Act (with regulations); Northwest 
Territories Timber Regulations; Northwest Territories Hay and Grazing Regu- — 
lations; Northwest Territories Oil and Gas Regulations; Manual for operators 
under Oil and Gas Regulations; Report of Royal Commission upon the possibilities 
of the Reindeer and Musk-Ox Industries in the Arctic and Sub-Arctic Regions of 
Canada; Canada’s Arctic Islands; Canada’s Wild Buffalo; Local Conditions in 
the Mackenzie District, 1922; Mining Development in the Mackenzie District, 
1922; Map of the Northwest Territories, scale 100 miles to the inch, showing — 
game preserves; The Yukon Act; Yukon Land Regulations; Yukon Homestead 
Regulations; Yukon Hay and Grazing Regulations; Yukon Timber Regulations; f 
Map of the Northwest Territories—60 miles to 1 inch; Game and fur export tax : 
ordinance of the Yukon Territory. ° f 

Topographical Survey.—Sectional maps of western Canada, old series, prices — 
10 and 15c. for thin and heavy paper respectively; Sectional maps, new 
series, showing greater topographical detail, such as roads, buildings, contours, — 
etc., price 25c.; Sectional maps covering same areas, on smaller scale, price 5c.; 
Group maps of Yukon Territory, prices 10 and 15c. for thin and heavy paper respect- _ 
ively. Maps of Canadian National Parks and Forest Reserves as follows:—Banff 
and vicinity; central part of Jasper Park (6 sheets); central part of Jasper Park ~ 
(1 sheet); Crowsnest Forest and Waterton Lakes Park (5 sheets); Waterton Lakes — 
Park (1 sheet); Rocky Mountains Park; Yoho Park; Glacier Park; Revelstoke — 
Park; Kootenay Park; Wainwright Park. Price of above maps 15c. per copy or 
per sheet. Lake Louise sheet, price 25c.; and vicinity of Lake Louise, price 10c. 
Maps of the Alberta-British Columbia boundary, Parts I and II, price of report and — 
atlas for each part $2.50, price per sheet, 15c. Miscellaneous topographic maps as — 
follows:—Map of the Rocky Mountains (21 sheets), price per sheet 15c.; Preliminary — 
map of a portion of the foothills region, price 50c.; Yukon map (10 sheets) issued — 
1898, price per sheet 25c.; Mount Robson and mountains of the continental divide — 
north of Yellowhead pass, price 15c.; Reconnaissance map of the northern Selkirk — 
mountains and the Big Bend of the Columbia river; Map of Alberta, showing — 
elevations (three sheets), price per sheet 25c.; District of Calgary, price 25c.; Edmon- 
ton and vicinity, price 25c.; Kamloops sheet, price 25c.; Western Nova Scotia, 
preliminary edition, price 25ce. Land Classification and soil maps have been issued 
for the following districts, the price of the two maps for each district being 30c.:— _ 
District north and east of Preeceville; District south of Melfort; District northeast 
of Prince Albert; Turtleford district; District east of Vegreville; Athabaska district; 4 
Sylvan Lake district. The following districts have been covered by the land classi- _ 
fication maps only, price 15c. per copy:—District adjacent to Lakes Winnipegosis _ 
and Manitoba; St. Paul de Metis district; White Court district; Part of the Peace _ 
River district; Peace River Block; Lac la Biche district. The following districts 
have been covered by the soil maps only, price 15c. per copy:—Mid Lake district; bi 
Pouce Coupé district; and Fort St. John district. Township development plans — 
showing detailed land classification and soil information for each separate township — 
for the Vegreville, Vermilion and Preeceville districts, price 50c. per copy. Maps — 
from control and aerial surveys as follows:—Northwestern Canada, price 15c.; the fol- _ 
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lowing maps of this series are 25c. each:—Great Slave Lake (eastern sheet); Great 
Slave Lake (western sheet); Lockhart river basin; The Pas mineral area; Reindeer 
lake area; Fond du lac river basin; Fort Smith to Resolution; Resolution to Windy 
Point; Providence to Simpson; Simpson to Wrigley; Wrigley to Norman; Norman 
to Hume River; Hume River to Thunder River; Thunder River to McPherson and 
_ Aklavik; MacKenzie River delta and MacKenzie bay; Peace River to Vermilion; 
Vermilion to Little Rapids; Chipewyan to Fitzgerald; McMurray to Lake Atha- 
baska; Lake Athabaska; Chipewyan to Fitzgerald. Magnetic maps, price 5c., as 
follows:—-Lines of equal magnetic horizontal intensity in western Canada and of 
equal annual change between 1917 and 1922: lines of equal magnetic declina- 
tion and of equal annual change in Canada for 1922. Miscellaneous maps as 
follows:—Nomogram showing duration of sunlight for every day in the year for all 
places between latitude 25°N and 60°N, price dc.; the Atlantic ocean between 
Canada and northern Europe, showing transatlantic steamship routes, 1914; Rice 
Lake mining district, price 15c.; Flin Flon Lake mining district, price 15c. Plans:— 
township plans, price 10c.; plans of townsites, settlements and parishes, price 25c. 
to $1.00. Reports, pamphlets, bulletins, etc.:—Annual reports of the Survey, 
_ price 10c.; Manual of instructions for the Survey of Dominion Lands, price 50c.; 
supplement to the above Manual, price 50c.; Astronomical field tables showing 
altitude and azimuth of the pole star; Explanation of above field tables ; Rules and 
Regulations of the Board of Examiners for Dominion Land Surveyors. Technical 
Reports and Pamphlets:—Photographic methods employed by the Canadian 
Topographical Survey, by A. O. Wheeler, F.R.G.S.; Photographic Surveying, by 
M. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., price 15c.; Papers on descriptions for deeds, price 15c.; 
Description of boundary monuments erected on surveys of Dominion Lands, 1871- 
1917, by H. L. Seymour, D.L.S.; Precise measuring with invar wires and the measure- 
ment of Kootenay base by P. A. Carson, D.L.S.; the copying camera of the Sur- 
veyor-General’s office; Triangulation of the railway belt of British Columbia between 
Kootenay and Salmon Arm bases; Description, adjustments and methods of use 
of the six-inch micrometer block survey reiterating transit theodolite by W. H. 
Herbert, B.Se.; Report on levelling operations Topographical Surveys Branch, from 
their inauguration in 1908 to 1914 by J. N. Wallace, D.L.S., price 25c.; Bench marks 
established along certain meridians, base lines and township outlines in Alberta, 
by J. N. Wallace, D.L.S., price 25c.; Elevation of Lakes in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, by J. N. Wallace, D.L.S., price 10c.; Magnetic results in Western 
Canada, with four isomagnetic maps; Tests of small telescopes at the laboratory of. 
the Dominion Lands Surveys; Standardization of measures of length at the labora- 
tory of the Dominion Lands Surveys; the adjustment and testing of transit theo- 
dolites, levels and surveying cameras at the laboratory of the Dominion Lands 
Surveys; Testing of thermometers at the Physical Testing Laboratory; Testing of 
aneroid barometers at the Physical Testing Laboratory. Reports on descriptions 
of townships:—Description of the townships of the Northwest Territories, between 
the Third and Fourth meridians, price 10c.; description of townships of Northwest 
Territories west of the Fourth and Fifth meridians, price 10c.; deseription of sur- 
veyed lands in the Railway Belt of British Columbia (3 parts HKastern, Central and 
Coast divisions), price of each 10c.; Extracts from reports on townships east of the 
principal meridian, received from surveyors to July 1, 1914, price 10c.; Extracts 
from reports on townships 1 to 16 west of the principal meridian, received from 
‘surveyors to July 1, 1914, price 10c.; Extracts from reports on townships 17 to 32 
west of the principal meridian, received from surveyors to July 1, 1914, price 10c.; 
Extracts from reports on townships 33 to 88 west of the principal meridian, received 
from surveyors to Mar. 31, 1915, price 10c.; Extracts from reports on townships 
1 to 16 west of the Second meridian received from surveyors to Mar. 31, 1915, 
price 10c.; Descriptions of surveyed townships in the Peace River district, in the 
‘provinces of Alberta and British Columbia, price 10c.;. Description of the lands 
‘comprised within the Fort Pitt sectional map, price 10c.; Descriptions of the town- 
hips surveyed in the different provinces, issued from 1909 to 1918. Miscellaneous 
eports:—The Selkirk Range (two vols.), price for the two volumes $1.00; Report 

‘of the Alberta-British Columbia boundary, Part I, from International Boundary 
‘to Kicking Horse Pass, price for Report and accompanying Atlas $2.50; Part II, 
overing from Kicking Horse pass to Yellowhead pass, price for report and_accom- 

ying Atlas $2.50; Description of and Guide to Jasper park, price 50c.; Reprint 
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of a report on an exploratory survey between Great Slave Lake and Hudson Bay, 

with maps, by J. W. Tyrrell, D.L.S., 1901, price 50c.; List of maps, plans and pub- 

lications issued by the Topographical Survey of Canada. For the various maps 

ae publications of the Topographical Survey of Canada, apply to the Director at 
ttawa. 


Justice.—Annual Report of Superintendent of Penitentiaries. 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—The Canada Gazette, 
published weekly by authority, with occasional supplements and extras, subscrip- 
tion, $5 per annum payable in advance, single copies 15 cents each. Judgments of 
the Board of Railway Commissioners, bi-monthly, $3 per annum, single copies, 
20 cents; Canada Law Reports, published monthly, yearly subscription, $6. Do- — 
minion Statutes, 1924, $5.00. Acts, Public and Private, with amendments to date, 
10 cents to $1.00 per copy. Canadian Postal Guide, 50c. paper cover, $1 cloth — 
cover, yearly; supplements, 25c. Parliamentary Debates, ‘‘Hansard,’”’ issued 
daily during session, French and English, $3 per session each for House of Commons 
and Senate Debates, single copies, 5 cents. Prices of blue-books are in nearly every 
case printed upon the front cover and are based practically on the cost of paper and | 
presswork. They may be ordered direct from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, or 
through any bookseller in the Dominion. P 


Labour.—Monthly:—The Labour Gazette (published in English and French) 

at a subscription price of 20 cents per annum. Annually:—Report of the Depart- . 
ment of Labour (including Report of Proceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907; Report of Proceedings under the Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act; Report of Proceedings under the Technical Education Act; 
Report of Proceedings under the Government Annuities Act; Report of Proceedings ° 
under the Combines Investigation Act, 1923). Labour Organization in Canada 
(published each year about May or June). Labour Legislation in Canada as * 
existing Dec. 31, 1920 (a supplementary report thereto on Labour Legislation 
is published annually in February or March). Organization in Industry, Com- 
merce and the Professions in Canada. General Reports:—Judicial Proceedings 
respecting Constitutional Validity of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, — 
1907, and Amendments of 1910, 1918 and 1920. Investigation into alleged combine 
in the Distribution of Fruit and Vegetables. Investigation into alleged combine 
amongst Coal Dealers at Winnipeg and other places in Western Canada, 1924-1925. 
Legal Status of Women in Canada. A series of bulletins on Vocational Education. 
Bulletins in Industrial Relations Series, as follows:—(1) Joint Councils in Industry; 
(2) Report of a Conference on Industrial Relations; (3) Joint Conference of the 
Building and Construction Industries in Canada; (4) Employees’ Magazines in 
Canada; (5) Canada and the International Labour Conference; (6) International 
Labour Organization; (7) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment, No. 1; (8) Nat- 
ional Conference Regarding Winter Employment in Canada. Reports in Wages 
and Hours of Labour Series, as follows:—(1), (2), (3) and (4), entitled Wages and 
Hours of Labour in Canada, 1901-1920; Sept., 1920, and June, 1921; Sept., 1920, 
and Sept., 1921; 1921 and 1922, respectively; (5) Hours of Labour in Canada and 
Other Countries; (6), (7) and (8), entitled Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 
1921, 1922 and 1923; 1920 to 1924; 1920 to 1924 (Supplementary to Report No. 7). 


_ Marine and Fisheries.—Marine Annual Report, containing Harbour Com- 
missions and steamboat inspection. List of Canadian Shipping. Reports of Expe- 
ditions to Hudson Bay, Northern Waters and Arctic Archipelago. Canadian 
Port Directory. List of Lights, ete., in Canada:—(a) Pacific Coast; (b) Atlantic 
Coast; (c) Inland Waters. 


Tidal and Current Survey—Tide Tables, published annually, for the East 
Coast, Pacific Coast, and Hudson Bay and Strait; also three abridged editions for 
the St. Lawrence region, Bay of Fundy, and Strait of Georgia. Currents in th 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, the entrance to the St. Lawrence, and the Southeast Coas 
of Newfoundland and Belle Isle Strait. Tables of Currents in the Bay of Fundy. 
Tides at the Head of the Bay of Fundy. Tide levels on the East Coast of Canad. 
and Pacific Coast. Tides and Tidal Streams, a general explanation of the tides 
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Radiotelegraph Branch.—Proceedings of the International Radiotelegraph 
Conference in London, 1912. Chart showing the Radiotelegraph stations in the 
Dominion of Canada. Postmaster-General’s Handbook for Radiotelegraph Oper- 
ators (Instructions re handling of traffic, etc.). 


Hydrographic Survey —TInternational Waterways Commission Report. 
Sailing Directions:—St. Lawrence Pilot above Quebec; St. Lawrence Pilot below Que- 
bec (English and French); Sailing Directions for the Canadian Shores of Lake Ont- 
ario; Canadian Shores of Lake Huron and Georgian Bay; Sailing Directions for 
the Canadian Shores of Lake Superior. Charts:—48 charts of the St. Lawrence 
river between Pointe-des-Monts and lake Ontario; Ottawa river: 2 sections covering 
lake of Two Mountains; lake Ontario: 12 charts with plans of harbours; lake Erie: 
4 charts, plans of harbours and anchorages; lake Huron and Georgian Bay: 22 
charts; north channel of lake Huron: 3 charts; lake Superior: 14 charts; lake Winni- 
peg: 2 charts; Pacific Coast in the vicinity of Prince Rupert and Queen Charlotte 
islands and in the vicinity of Vancouver island and adjacent mainland: 18 charts; 
Atlantic Coast in the vicinity of Halifax harbour, St. John harbour and Sydney: 
11 charts; Hudson bay: 7 charts; International Waterways Commission Boundary 
charts between St. Regis and Pigeon bay: 29 charts; gulf of St. Lawrence in the 
vicinity of Port Borden and Bathurst: 4 charts; gulf telegraph chart of the gulf of 
St. Lawrence, lower St. Lawrence river to Montreal and Maritime Provinces, show- 
ing the telegraph and telephone lines and stations, radiotelegraph, storm and marine 
signal stations, lighthouses and fog alarms operated by or for the Government of 
Canada, the railway lines, submarine cables, tracks of vessels and tables of nautical 
distances: 1 chart; the Saguenay river, vicinity of Chicoutimi: 1 chart; lake of the 
Woods: 1 chart. 

Mines.—The work of the Department of Mines, chiefly scientific and investi- 
gatory, is performed by the Department’s four principal units, viz.:—the Geological 
purvey, Mines Branch, Victoria Memorial Museum Branch, and the Explosives 

ivision. 

The Geological Survey carries on areal and economic investigations and research 
work in mineralogy; the Mines Branch carries on field and laboratory investigations 
for the furtherance of the mining and metallurgical industries, and compiles statistics 
and information relating to them; the Victoria Memorial Museum Branch carries 
on scientific investigations in anthropology, archaeology, zoology and botany, 
and the Explosives Division, in the administration of the Explosives Act, 1914, has 
supervision of the manufacture, testing, storage and importation of explosives, and 
the issuing of licenses under the Act. ; 

The Department of Mines publishes an annual administrative report covering 
the activities of the whole Department, and the branches publish annual reports 
as well as memoirs and bulletins on special investigations and districts. 

The Geological Survey Branch, from 1842 to 1904, published annual volumes. 
From 1904 to 1910, upwards of 80 reports were issued, all separately. Since then, 
the publications have consisted of memoirs and bulletins appearing at irregular 
intervals, an annual summary report and miscellaneous publications, including 
Geological Guide Books and Handbooks. The subjects dealt with include areal 
and economic geology of particular districts, mineralogy, paleontology and related 
topics. Publications on ornithology, botany, anthropology, as well as all biological 
‘Papers are issued by the Victoria Memorial Museum Branch. > 

The Mines Branch, from its beginning in 1908, has published annual summary 
reports covering the investigations of the Divisions of Mineral Resources, Ore 
Dressing and Metallurgy, Fuels, Fuel Testing, Ceramic and Road Materials, and 
Chemistry, and the operations of the Dominion Assay Office. More detailed and 
comprehensive reports have also been published, dealing with the technology of 
most of the economic minerals of Canada. 

The Explosives Division has published annual reports since 1919. A 

The publications of the Department of Mines cover the geology and mineral 
vesources of the greater part of Canada. Most of the reports are available free of 
charge, or for a nominal price, on application to the Deputy Minister of Mines. 

me of the reports may be had in French translations. 
National Defence.—Militia and Defence.—Annual Report; Militia List; 
Militia Orders; General Orders. Naval Service.—Naval Service Annual Report. 
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Post Office.—Annual Report of the Postmaster-General. Official Postal 
Guide. Regulations as to rural mail delivery. 


Public Works.—Annual Report. 


Railways and Canals.—Annual Report of the Department. Publications of 
the Highways Branch. 

Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada.—Annual Report. Pamphlet 
containing Judgments, Orders, Regulations and Rulings, issued fortnightly. 

The Research Council of Canada.—Annual Reports:—Reports of the Research 
council for the years 1917-18; 1918-19; 1919-20; 1920-21; 1921-22; 1922-23; and 
1923-24. General Reports:—(1) The Briquetting of Lignites, by R. A. Ross, E.E., 
D.Sc.; (2) The Recovery of Vapours from Gases, by Harold $. Davis, M.A. Ph.D., 
and Mary Davidson Davis, B.A.; (8) The De-tarring of Gas by Electrical Precip- 
itation, by J. G. Davidson, Ph.D.; (4) Nicotine and Tobacco Waste, by A. D. Hone, 
M.A.; (5) Canadian Waste Sulphite Liquor as a Source of Alcohol, by V. K. Krieble; 
(6) An Investigation into the Question of Early Putrefaction of Eviscerated Fish 
in which the Gills have been left, by L. Gross, M.D.; (7) Survey of General Con- 
ditions of Industrial Hygiene in Toronto, by the Associate Committee of the Research 
Council on Industrial Fatigue; (8) A Method of Smelting Titaniferous Iron Ore, by 
W. M. Goodwin; (9) Food Requirements of the Ranch Fox, by G. E. Smith, B.A. 
Sc.; (10) Fuel Saving Possibilities in House Heating, by L. M. Arkley and James 
Govan; (11) The Red Discoloration of Cured Codfish, by F. C. Harrison, D.Sc., 
F.R.8.C., and Miss Margaret E. Kennedy, B.A., M.Sc.; (12) The Discoloration, 
Smut or Blackening of Canned Lobster, by F. C. Harrison, D.Sc., F.R.S.C., and 
E. G. Hood, Ph.D.; (13) Cultural Criteria for the Distinction of Wood-destroying 
Fungi, by Miss Clara W. Fritz, B.A., M.Sc.; (14) On the Utilization of the Low 
Grade Iron Ores of Canada, submitted by the Sub-Committee of the Research. 
Council on Iron Ores, J. G. Morrow, Esq., Chairman. Bulletins:—(1) The Need 
for Industrial Research in Canada, by Frank D. Adams, Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S.; (2) 
Researches on Sound Measurements by Louis V. King, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.8.C.; (8) 
How to Handle Frozen Fish, by E. E. Prince, D.Sc., LL.D.; (4) Hints on Frozen 
Fish, by E. E. Prince, D.Sc., LL.D.; (5) Science and Industry, by Prof. J. C. Fields, 
Ph.D., F.R.S8.; (6) The Heating of Houses; Coal and Electricity Compared, by A. 8. 
L. Barnes; (7) The Manufacture of Ethyl Alcohol from Wood Waste, by G. H. 
Tomlinson, B.A.; (8) Some Problems of the Fox Raising Industry, by A. Hunter, 
M.A., Ch.B., F.R.S.C.; (9) The Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research and its Work, by Frank D. Adams, 8c.D., LL.D., F.R.S.; 
(10) A Plan for the Development of Industrial Research in Canada, by R. F. Ruttan, 
D.8c., F.R.S.C.; (11) Nitrogen Fixation, by the Nitrogen Fixation Committee 
of the Research Council, Professor J. C. McLennan, Chairman. 


Secretary of State.—Annual Report. Documents relating to Extradition 
Procedure. List of Companies incorporated under the various Companies Acts of — 
the Parliament of Canada from 1867 to Dec. 31, 1918. Copies of Proclama- 
tions, Orders in Council and Documents relating to the European War. Method 
of conducting correspondence between the Dominion and Provincial Governments. 
The Arms of Canada. 


Trade and Commerce.—Annual Report. Annual Report of Beard of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada. Annual Report of Weights and Measures, Electricity 
and Gas. Final Report of the Fuel Controller (1920). List of Licensed Elevators, — 
etc. Grain Inspection in Canada (1914). Commercial Intelligence Journal(weekly). 
Russian Trade (1916). The German War and its relations to Canadian Trade 
(1914). Toy-making in Canada (1916). The Timber Import Trade of Australia 
(1917). British West Indies, Preferential Tariff of. Canada-West Indies Con- 
ference (1920). Dominion Grain Research Laboratory (1920). Electrical Stand 
ards and their application to trade and commerce. Motion pictures, catalogue of. 
Report of Special Trade Commission to Great Britain, France and Italy—French _ 
and English (1916). Trade after the War (1916). Trade of the New Countries 
of South-East Europe (1921). Trade between Canada and the British West Indies — 
Colonies (1920). West Africa and its Opportunities for Canadian Trade (1921). — 
Chinese Markets for Canadian Products (1919). Markets of Jamaica and the 
Republics of Colombia, Venezuela, and Panama (1922). Packing for Overseas 
Markets (1922). The Indian Empire as a Market for Canadian Products (1922). 
rs 
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- ; ; 
Trade with Egypt (1921). Trade with Greece (1921). Trade with South China 


(1918), Trading Opportunities in Scandinavia (1922). Trading with Spain 
(1920). - Republic of Chile, its Economic Condition and Trading Opportunities. 
Representation in British and Foreign Markets. The Market of British Malaya. 


_ Republic of Peru, its Development and Commercial Opportunities. Imperial 


} 


_ Fruit Show (1923). Pan-Pacific Commercial Conference (1923). 


Publications of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics —For the publications of the 
Bureau, covering the field of Canadian statistics, see pages 988 to 994. 


IV.—PUBLICATIONS OF PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 


List of Principal Publications of the Provincial Governments of Canada, 
as compiled from information supplied by the respective Governments. 


Note.—The numbers within brackets are the numbers of the bulletins. The 
publications of the larger provinces are arranged by Departments. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Journal of the Legislative Assembly. Statutes. General Index to Statutes of 
P.E.I., 1869-1918. Royal Gazette. Annual Reports of the Provincial Auditor on 
Public Accounts and of the Departments of Public Works, Education, Agriculture, 
Falconwood Hospital (for the Insane) and Vital Statistics. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Royal Gazette. Statutes, Journals and Proceedings of Legislative Council. 
Journals and Proceedings of the House of Assembly. Journal of Education. Man- 
ual of the Public Instruction Acts and Regulations of the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1921. Annual Reports on Public Accounts, Vital Statistics, Statistics of 
Incorporated Towns and Municipalities, Public Health, Education, Industries and 

mimigration, Agriculture, Crown Lands, Mines, Subsidized Railways and other 
Public Works, Rural Telephones, Humane Institutions, Public Charities, including 
report of Hospital and Sanatorium, Penal Institutions, N eglected Children, Temper- 
ance, Publicity, Printing, Legislative Library, Utility. Board and Workmen’s Com- 
— Board. Also Annual Reports of the Provincial Secretary, the Factory 
pector, the Highway Board, Power Commission and Game Commissioners. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Royal Gazette. Statutes. Annual Reports of the Auditor-General, of the 
Board of Health, of the Departments of Education and Agriculture (including 
Horticulture). Annual Reports on Public Works, Crown Lands, the Hospital for 
the Insane, the Factory Report, Report of the Jordan Memorial Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium at River Glade, Report of Women’s Institutes, Report of Chief Inspector 
under Prohibition Act and Report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, Report 
of Public Utilities Commission, Report of N.B. Hydro-Electric Power Commission. 
Official Year Book. 


QUEBEC. 


; Note.—The titles of publications available in the English language are printed 
In English. 

Attorney-General.—Annual Report of Public Utilities Commission; Report 
the Commission charged with revising and consolidating the General Statutes 
f Quebec (1923); Annual List of Public Officers of the Province of Quebec. 
Provincial Secretary.—Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar 
ual Report of the Superior Board of Health of the Province of Quebec; Statistical 
ear Book; Education Statistics; Financial Statistics of School Corporations; 
Municipal Statistics (annual); Judicial Statistics (annual); Statistics of the. Penal 
tablishments (annual); Statistics of the Benevolent Institutions (annual); The 
cial Gazette (weekly); The Statutes of the Province (annual); Revised Statutes 
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of the Province (1909); List of Municipal Corporations (annual); Rapport de 
YArchiviste (annuel); Monuments commémoratifs de la province de Québec, P.-G. 
Roy; Report of the Director of Public Charities. 


‘Treasury.—Annual Statement of Public Accounts; Annual Estimates; Annual 
Budget Speech; Annual Report on Insurance Companies; Annual Report on Mutual 
Benefit Associations; Annual Report on Trust Companies. 


Lands and Forests.—Annual Report of the Minister; Surveyed Townships 
and Explored Territories, 1889; Richesse Forestiére de la Province de Québec, J -C, 
Langelier, 1905; La Forét, Fernow, 1905; Arbres de Commerce de la province de 
Québec, 1906; Table of Families of Twelve Children, Eugéne Rouillard, 1904, 
1906; Townships Surveyed and Territories Explored, 1908; List of Timber License 
Holders, 1911; Dictionnaire des Lacs et Riviéres de la province de Québec, Eugéne 
Rouillard, 1914, Bulletin No. 1 of the Forestry Service; Table of Water Powers 
eranted by the Province of Quebec, from Ist July, 1867, to 3lst December, 1913, A. 
Amos; Bulletin No. 2 of the Forestry Service, Piché and Bédard, 1914; No. 1, la 
Rouille vésiculaire du Pin blanc, G.-C. Piché; The Water Powers in the Province of 
Quebec (Illustrated), 1917; Nomenclature of the Geographical Names in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, Quebec Geographical Commission; Annual Report of the Quebec 
Streams Commission; Circulaire No. 3, les Industries forestiéres de la province de 
Québec, G.-C. Piché; Notes on the Forests of Quebec, G.-C. Piché; Foréts et chutes 
deau de la province de Québec; Tableau des forces hydrauliques concédées de 1867 
& 1923. 


Agriculture.—A nnual Reports:—Department of Agriculture; Competition for 
Agricultural Merit; Dairymen’s Association; Pomological Society; Society for 
Protection of Plants. Journal of Agriculture and Horticulture, illustrated, monthly. 
Bulletins:—(1) Plans for Cheese and Butter Factories; (2) Le drainage pratique; (7). 
Le cheval du cultivateur; (8) Culture des céréales; (14) La culture du tréfle; (15) 
La Culture du blé-d’Inde fourrager; (16) Guide de l’arboriculteur; (24) The Great 
Fallacy of White Bread; (25) Short Study on Cereals; (85) Indicateur des Eleveurs 
de volailles de la province de Québec; (39) Celery Culture; (40) How to plant your 
Fruit Trees; (43) Bean Culture; (44) Vegetable Culture; (45) List of Presidents and 
Secretaries of Agricultural Societies; (48) Manuel de médecine vétérinaire; (49) 
Home Canning of Fruit Products; (50) Sheep Raising for Profit in Quebec; (55) 
l’Elevage des volailles dans les villes et les villages; (61) Les engrais chimiques et 
amendements; (62) Le rucher québecois; (66) Comment et pourquoi produire des 
fraises; (67) Insectes nuisibles aux animaux de la ferme; (69) Enemies of Gardens 
and Orchards; (71) Le paiement du lait et de la créme; (72) Nos érabliéres; (73) 
Instructions to school-farmers; (75) Chaux et calcaire pulvérisé; (77) Manuel de la 
cuisiniére; (78) Farm Gas Engines; (80) Les constructions rurales; (81) Désinfection 
des semences; (82) Les semences de grande culture, etc.; (83) L’élevage des dindons; 
(84) L’élevage des oies et canards; (85) La loque chez les abeilles; (87) La culture des 
pommes de terre; (88) Les engrais chimiques; (89) Tile drainage of Farm Lands; 
(90) Experiments with Grain Crops. Circulars:—(8) La poule couveuse et les pous- 
sins; (22) Stable contests; (25) Corn culture; (27) Calendrier d’arrosage pour les 
vergers; (28) Wheat growing; (30) De la culture de l’orge; (31) Oats culture; (32) — 
Flax culture; (33) Pulvérisation pour les vergers-potagers; (88) General Spray 
Calendar; (43) The building of a manure shed; (44) Root competitions; (45) Fall 
rye in Quebec; (46) Avoine; (48) Culture du blé d’Inde; (49) The smuts of cereals; 
(50) Maladies des plantes; (51) Farm underdrainage; (52) Sunflowers; (53) Late — 
blight of potatoes; (54) Grain crops and their culture; (55) Sweet clover; (56) Soil 
management and crop rotations; (57) Planting and caring for the corn crop in Que-_ 
bec; (58) Root growing; (59 ) Farm manures; (60) Organizing an agricultural co-_ 
operative society; (61) Plant diseases; (62) Sources of seed; (63) Hay and pasture — 
crops; (64) Green manuring; (65) Common weeds and their control; (66) Alfalfa — 
growing in Quebec (notes on the use of lime on the land); (68) Instructions to school - 
gardeners; (69) Le paiement du lait. Miscellaneous:—(113) Tableau des maladies — 
des volailles; (118) Plans de poulaillers; (122) Tableau des éléments fertilisants; — 
(128) La province de Québec, 1923; (184) Réglements des cercles agricoles; (135) 
Lois-Sociétés coopératives agricoles; (137) Lois-Sociétés d’Industrie Laitiére; (138) 
Lois-Conseil d’Agriculture; (139) Réglements du Conseil d’Agriculture; (141) 
Classification de la créme; (142) Home canning; (143) Comité de surveillance des: 
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étalons; (145) Loi amendant les travaux de drainage; (146) Loi relative aux emprunts 
de drainage; (149) Suggestions for exhibitors and judges; (159) Brochure—Mangeons 
du fromage; (164) Dairy farming. 


Roads.—Annual Report of the Minister of Roads; An Act Respecting the 
| Roads Department (1923); An Act Respecting Motor Vehicles (1924); Official 
- Bulletin of the Roads Department (Issued bi-monthly during the summer season). 


Colonization, Mines and Fisheries.—Minéralogie pratique 4 l’usage des 
Prospecteurs, par J. Obalski (1910); Fur Farming in the Province of Quebec, 1921; 
Mines and Minerals of the Province of Quebec, by Théo.-C. Denis (1914); Iron ores 
of the Province of Quebec, by P.-E. Dulieux (1915); Extracts from reports on the 
district of Ungava, by T.-C. Denis (1915); Report on the Copper Deposits of the 
Eastern Townships, by J. Austen Bancroft (1916); L’industrie de ’amiante dans la 
province de Québec (1917); Guide du colon pour les régions du Témiscamingue et 
de l’Abitibi, 1925; Guide du colon pour la région du Sud-Est de Québec, de Témis- 
couata 4 Gaspé, 1925; Report on Gold Deposits of lake Demontigny, by Ad. Mail- 
hiot, 1922; Ganlseical Sketch and Economic Minerals of the Province of Quebec 


(1924); Annual Reports on Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec. 
Public Works and Labour.—Minister’s Report; Compensation Act. 


Public Instruction.—Code scolaire (1919); School Law (1920); Réglements 
du comité catholique (1922); Regulations of the Catholic Committee (1922); Regu- 
lations of the Protestant Committee (1921); Memoranda of Instructions to Teachers 
(1923); Annual Report; Financial Statement of the Superintendent of Public Instruct- 
ion (annual); Mon premier livre (1st and 2nd part) (1900), a fresh edition of which 
is printed every year ; Enseignement primaire; Educational Record, yearly circulars 
containing instructions to school boards and school inspectors. 


Legislative Council.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Council; Votes and 
Proceedings of the Legislative Council; Journals of the Legislative Council; Rules 
and Regulations of the Legislative Council. 


| Legislative Assembly.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Assembly; Votes 
and Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly; Journals of the Legislative Assembly; 
Sessional Papers, Departmental Reports and Returns to Orders and Addresses of 
the Legislative Assembly ; Report of the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery on elections 
(published after every general election) ; Report of the Librarian of the Legislature; 
Annotated Rules and Standing Orders of the Legislative Assembly of Quebec; 
Private Bills in the Legislative Assembly of Quebec (a manual containing the rules 
relative to); Government and Legislature; List of the Chairmen and Members of 
the Committees of the Legislative Assembly. 


ONTARIO. 


Agriculture.—Annual Reports:—Minister of Agriculture; Agricultural College 
md Experimental Farm; Agricultural and Experimental Union; Stallion Enrolment 
30ard; Agricultural Statistics; Bee-Keepers’ Association; Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
ton; Vegetable Growers’ Association; Entomological Society; Agricultural Societies ; 
Torticultural Societies; Women’s Institutes; Annual Report of Ontario Veterinary 
Yollege. Bulletins:—(188) Weeds of Ontario; (198) Lime-Sulphur Wash; (210) - 
itrawberries and Raspberries; (224) Greenhouse Construction; (229) Smuts and 
wusts of Grain Crops; (231) Vegetable Growing; (240) Bacterial Diseases of Vege- 
ables; (241) Peach Growing in Ontario; (242) Diseased Mouths, A cause of Ill 
lealth; (249) The Pear in Ontario; (250) Insects attacking Fruit Trees; (252) Pre- 
ervation of food—Home Canning; (257) Diseases of Fruit Trees; (259) Books on 
griculture & Household Science; (261) Wheat & Rye; (262) Sugar Beets; (266) 
luttermaking and Cheesemaking; (267) Farm Water Supply and Sewage Dis- 
osal; (268) Farm Crops—Experiments at Oe 95. (269) Hay and Pasture Crops, 
fasses, Clovers, etc.; (270) Judging Vegetables; (274) Sheep; (276) Bee Diseases; 
7) Motor Transportation in Rural Ontario; (282) Farm Management, Part III; 
184) Milk Production Costs; (285) Flour and Bread-Making; (287) Silos and Silage; 
190) The Rural Literary Debating Society; (291) The Production and Marketing of 
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Ontario Cheese; (292) Farm Poultry; (293) Feeding Young Live Stock; (294) 
Grafting Fruit Trees; (296) Sweet Clover; (297) Colony Houses for Swine; (298) 
Soil Surveys; (299) The Bacon Hog; (300) The Care of Farm Implements; (3801) 
The Brood Sow; (302) Insecticides and Fungicides; (303) Mushrooms; (304) Con- 
tagious Abortion of Cattle; (805) Diseases of Poultry; (306) Cold Storage on the 
Farm; (307) Selection, Care and Management of the Boar; (308) The Culture of 
Tomatoes; (309) Nut Culture; (310) Beef Cattle; (811) Dairy Cattle; (812) Vege- 
tables—Their food value and preparation. Specials (Without Serial Number) :— 
Debates and Plays; Co-operative Marketing; Food for the Family; Better English. 
Colonization Branch:—Farming in Ontario; Northern Ontario. 


An average charge of 10c. each (including postage, now required to be paid) for 
the above bulletins, and 15c. for annual reports, is made to individuals living out- 
side of Ontario. 


Attorney-General.—Reports of Inspectors; Legal Offices; Registry Offices; 
Insurance; Division Courts. Annual Report of Board of License Commissioners 
and of the Commissioner of Provincial Police. 


Education.—Annual Report of the Minister of Education. Archeological — 
Report. School Acts, 75c. cloth boards, 50c. paper. Regulations and Courses of 
Study:—Public and Separate Schools; Continuation Schools; High Schools and — 
Collegiate Institutes; School Cadet Corps; General Announcement of Summer 
Courses; Text Book regulations, including list of those authorized and their prices; — 
SummerModel Schools for Training of Teachers; Autumn Model Schools for Train- — 
ing of Teachers; English-French Model Schools; Syllabus of Regulations and Normal 
School Courses for First and Second Class and Kindergarten Primary Certificates; — 
List of Teaching Days of High, Continuation, Public and Separate Schools; Recom- | 
mendations and Regulations for Vocational Schools, etc. Recommendations and. 
Regulations for Agriculture and Household Science Departments. Courses in 
History for Junior High School Entrance Examinations. Junior High School 
Entrance and Junior Public School Graduation Examination Instructions. Regula-— 
tions re Validity of Teachers’ Certificates; Special List of Schools; Announcement 
re the Carter Scholarships; The Penny Bank of the Schools of Ontario; The School 
Attendance Acts and the Recommendations and Regulations and the Part Time 
Courses; The Consolidation of Rural Schools; List of Teachers’ Manuals and prices; 
List of Schools and Teachers; Suggestions for Teachers of Subnormal Children; 
Accommodation, Equipment and Grants for Auxiliary Training Classes; Literature | 
Selections for Departmental Examinations; Regulations, Medical and Dental 
Inspection, Public and Separate Schools. i 
The following publications may be obtained free of charge at the Department 


of Education, Toronto, on the application of any Public Library Board, ‘Schools 
and Colleges of Ontario 1785-1910”, three volumes; “Historical Educational Papers 
and Documents of Ontario, 1858-1876”, six volumes. 


Game and Fisheries.—Annual Report. Game Laws. Pheasant, Culture. 


Labour.—Annual Report of the Department of Labour, including report of 
the Chief Inspector of Factories, Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers, Chairman of the 
Board of Stationary and Hoisting Engineers, General Superintendent of the Ontario 
Offices of the Employment Service of Canada; Interprovincial Regulations regarding 
Boiler Construction and Inspection; Annual Report of the Minimum Wage Board; 
Annual Report of the Mothers’ Allowances Commission. 


Board of Health—(1) Public Health Act and Vaccination Act. (2) Venereal 
Disease Act. (3) Vital Statistics Act. (4) Annual Report of Provincial Board of 
Health (latest). (5) Previous Annual Reports. (6) Regulations re Communicable 
Diseases; Tuberculosis; Summer Resorts; Meat;. Drinking Water; Burial and 
Transportation of dead. (7) Regulations re Slaughter Houses, Abattoirs and 
Manure. (8) Regulations re Disinfection, etc. (9) Bulletin No. 9: Rural and Semi- 
urban Sanitation. (10) Regulations re Venereal Diseases. (11) Regulations re 
Sanitary Control of Lumber and Mining Camps. (12) List of Officers of Board; 
M.O.H’s and Secretaries of Local Boards. (13) Laboratory Services. (14) Review 
of Ten Years’ Progress. (15) Insulin. (16) What We Know about Cancer. 
(17) What Everyone Should Know about Cancer. (18) Information re Cancer 
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(Circulars). (19) List of Notifiable Diseases. (20) Diphtheria: (a) Diphtheria ; (b) 
Prevention and Cure of Diphtheria; (c) Analysis of Diphtheria Deaths in Ontario; 
(d) Facts re Diphtheria (Dr. McCullough’s speech). (21) Scarlet Fever. (22) 
Typhoid Fever: (a) Typhoid Fever; (b) Prevention of Typhoid Fever by inocu- 
lation. (23) Measles. (24) Smallpox. (25) Tuberculosis: (a) General Facts; (b) 
Personal Precautions; (c) General Precautions; (d) Forms. (26) Vaccination. 


(27) Anterior Poliomyelitis. (28) Encephalitis Lethargica. (29) Lousiness— 


Lice. (30) Bedbugs. (31) Mosquitoes. (32) Flies. (33) Lead Poisoning, (A 
compilation of Present Knowledge). (34) Ontario’s Municipal Efforts. (35) 
Simple Method of Water Purification. (36) Baby Book. (37) Need of Public 
Health Nurse. (38) Diet Cards: (a) Breast Feeding; (b) Artificial Feeding; (c) 
Feeding, nine months to two years; (d) Feeding, two years to six years; (e) Feeding 
children of school age. (39) Squint. (40) Breast Feeding. (41) Health Message. 
(42) Mouth Hygiene. (43) Health Promotion and Disease Prevention. (44) 
Health Almanac. (45) Quarantine in Communicable Diseases. (46) Annual 
Report, Skeleton Form for M.O.H’s. (47) Model Milk By-law. (48) Pasteuriza- 
tion of Milk. (50) Stokes’ Booklet. (51) V.D. No. 1—General Facts re V.D. 
(52) V.D. No. 2—Facts for Young Men. (53) V.D. No. 5—Facts for Girls and 
Young Women. (54) Venereal Diseases. (55) Instructions re Venereal Diseases. 
(56) Latrine Posters re Venereal Diseases for Men. (57) Prevention of Babies’ 
Sore Eyes. (58) Health Confessions of Business Women. (59) Hazards for Spray 
Painting Machines. (60) Some Clinical Aspects of Industrial Poisoning. (61) 
The use of Industrial Morbidity Records in keeping down Absenteeism. (62) 
Physical Examination in Industry. 


Lands and Forests.—Annual Report. Handbook of Northern Ontario on 


Colonization. 


Mines.—Mining Act of Ontario; Ontario’s Mines and Mineral Resources; 


Bulletin 53, Preliminary Report on the Mineral Production of Ontario, 1924; Report 


of Royal Ontario Nickel Commission; Report of Ontario Iron Ore Committee; 
Volume XXX, Part II, Ontario Gold Deposits; Volume XXXI, Part II, 1922, 
Geology of the Mine Workings of Cobalt and South Lorrain; Volume: XXXII, 
Part LV, 1923, Kirkland Lake Gold Area; Volume X XXIII, Part II, 1924, Porcupine 
Gold Area; Volume XXXIII, Part III, 1924, Larder Lake and Other Gold Areas; 


Volume XXXII, Part V, Natural Gas and Petroleum in Ontario in 1923 ; Volume 


XXXII, Part VII, Mines of Ontario, ete. 
Premier.—Report of the Hydro-Electric and Timiskaming and Northern 


Ontario Railway Commissions. 


Provincial Secretary.—Annual Reports ‘—Registrar-General; Hospitals and 


Charitable Institutions; Hospitals for the Insane; Prisons and Reformatories; 


Institutions for the Feeble-minded and Epileptics; Neglected and Dependent 


Children. Digest of the Ontario Social Laws. Annual Report of the Secretary 


and Registrar of the Province of Ontario. Municipal Bulletins. Act respecting 
the Solemnization of Marriage. 


Public Highways.—Annual Report; Annual Proceedings, Good Roads Asso- 
tiation; (9) Report of the Ontario Highways Commission, 1914; (10) Regulations 
respecting Township Road Superintendents, 1916; (11) Regulations respecting 
County Roads, 1920; (14) Township Road Improvement, 1918; (15) Highway 
Traffic Act, 1924; (16) General Specifications for Concrete Highway Bridges, 1920; 
(17) General Specifications for Steel Highway Bridges, 1923; (18) Highway Bridges, 
1917; (19) General Plans for Steel Highway Bridges, 1917; (20) Description of Road 


Models Exhibit, 1917; (22) Report on Street Improvement, 1917; (25) Country 
Road Legislation, as enacted by the Highways Improvement Act, the Ontario 
dighways Act, and the Obstructions on Highways Removal Act, 1920; (29) Regula- 
ions respecting Township Roads, 1920; (30) Township Road Legislation as enacted 
ly the Ontario Highways Act, 1920; (32) Report of Committee on Road Accounting; 
8) The Planting and Care of Roadside Trees, 1923; (85) Public Vehicles Act, 1923. 
_ Public Worke.—Annual Report of the Minister, with reports of the Architect, 
Ingineer, Statements of Secretary and Law Clerk and of Accountant. Report of 
he Queen Victoria Niagara Falls Park Commission. 
5854—644 
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Registrar-General.—Vital Statistics Act. Physicians’ Pocket Reference to 
the International List of Causes of Death. Annual Report of Births, Marriages 
and Deaths. 


Treasury.—Annual Statements; Main, Supplementary and Further Supple- 
mentary Estimates of Expenditure; Public Accounts; Financial Statement of 
Treasurer delivered in the Legislative Assembly; Auditor’s Report; Bureau of 
Archives Report; Statutes of the Province. 


MANITOBA. 


Agriculture.—Booklets:—Manitoba—the _Bull’s-Eye Province of Canada; 
Stock Raising in Manitoba; Le Manitoba (French); Periodical Crop and Live 
Stock Reports; Map of the Province; Calendar of the Manitoba Agricultural Col- 
lege. Bulletins:—Management of the Brood Mare and Foal; Common Diseases and 
Disorders of the Foal; Agricultural Society Activities; Farm Butter-making; Practical 
Cookery; Home Dressmaking; The Cream Separator on the Farm; Lessons in Mil- 
linery; Bee Keeping in Manitoba; Common Breeds of Poultry; Hand Selection and 
Harvesting of the Seed Plot; Laundering and Dyeing; Milk and Cream-Testing on 
the Farm; Clothing for the Family; Fattening, Killing, Dressing and Marketing 
Chickens; Hatching, brooding, feeding and rearing chicks: the Beef Ring; 
Debating Clubs; Silo Construction; The Farm Flock (Sheep); The Root 
Crop in Manitoba; Grasses and Clovers for Manitoba; Making Silage in Manitoba; 
Alfalfa and Sweet Clover Growing in Manitoba; Manitoba Potato Diseases 
and their Control; Weeds of Manitoba; Cereal Diseases in Manitoba; The Trench 
Silo; Home Cheese-making; Poultry Houses for Farm and Town; Control of Grass- 
hoppers; Growing Small Fruits in Manitoba. Circulars:—Summer-fallow Compe- 
titions in Manitoba; Back-yard Poultry Keeping; Standards for Judging Vegetables; 
Dugouts for Water Storage; Beautifying Home Surroundings; Protect the Birds; 
Chart re dates of Bird Migration; Couch grass eradication; Weed control in Mani- — 
toba; Pork-making on the farm; Garden insects and their control. 


Education.—Annual Report. Empire Day Booklet. Consolidation of. 
Schools. Programme of Studies. Education among New Canadians. Municipal 
School Boards. Report of Commission on Education. 


Municipal Commissioner.—Statistical information respecting the Munici- 
palities of the Province, with names and addresses of administrative and health 
officials of each municipality. Report of Public Utility Commission. Provincial 
Board of Health. Manitoba Tax Commission. 


Public Works.—Annual Report, including reports on Public Institutions. 
Reports of Good Roads Commissioner, Bureau of Labour, Manitoba Power Com- 
mission. 

Attorney-General.—Annual Report, included in Sessional Papers. Govern- 
ment Liquor Commission. Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


Provincial Treasurer.—Public Accounts; Estimates; Budget Speech; Re- 
port of Manitoba Government Telephone Commissioners. Report of Mothers’ 
Allowance Commission. Report of Rural Credits Branch. Report of Insurance 
Branch. Report of Manitoba Farm Loans Association. . 


Provincial Secretary.—Manitoba Gazette. Journals and Sessional Papers. 
Statutes of the Province. 


Provincial Lands.—Report of lands sold, unsold, etc. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Agriculture.—Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture. Annual | 
Reports of Branches, etc.:—Dairy, Live Stock, Field Crops, Game, Statistics, Exten-_ 
sion Department of College of Agriculture. Commission Reports:—Live Stock — 
Marketing, Better Farming, Wheat Marketing. Bulletins and leaflets on Live © 
Stock, Field Crops, Dairying, Farm Buildings, Tillage Methods, etc. & 
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Other Publications.—Annual Reports:—Bureau of Labour and Industries; 
Department of Education; Department of Highways; Department of Municipal 
Affairs; Department of Provincial Secretary; Department of Public Works; Depart- 
ment of Public Health; Department of Telephones; Local Government Board; 
Public Accounts; The Public Service Monthly. 


Livestock; Winter Rye in Alberta; Soil Cultivation; Building up a Dairy Herd; 
Control of Grasshoppers; Destruction of Gophers; Sheep in Alberta; Housing of 
Swine; The Suckling Period; Corn-growing in Southern Alberta; School Fairs 
Calendar; Agricultural Schools Calendar; Growing Feed in South-eastern Alberta. 


Education.—Annual Report; Courses of Studies for Elementary Schools; 
Regulations re Public School Leaving Examinations; Regulations re Examinations 
for Secondary School Grades ; Course of Studies for High Schools; Promotion Tests 
for Grades V, VI and VII; Departmental Examinations for Grades VIII-XII; 
Course in Art and Manual Arts; Pamphlet on Architecture and Picture Study; 
Course in Agriculture for Grade XI; Summer School Announcement; Course of 


Centres; Bulletin of Regulations covering School Buildings in Rural and Village 
School Districts; Specifications for Teacher’s Residence; Plans and Specifications 
(School Building Design “B”’); Specification “B” (School Building Design); The 
Certification of Teachers in Alberta; Annual Announcement of the Provincial 
Institute of Technology and Art; School Act. . 


Attorney-General.—Annual Report on Dependent and Delinquent Children. 


Treasury.—Extracts from Public Accounts, 1920; Budget Speech, Provincial 
Treasurer, 1921; Financial and General Information Bulletin. 


Public Works.—Annual Report of Public Institutions; Annual Report of 
Public Works Department. 


Municipal Affairs.—Annual Report of Department; List of Alberta Muni- 
cipalities. 

Public Health.—Annual Report of Department; Annual Report on Vital 
Statistics; Bulletins issued monthly on various Health Subjects. Pamphlets 
regarding Infectious Diseases—Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, Measles, Whooping 
Cough, Smallpox, etc. (in different languages). 

Annual Reports are also issued by the following departments and branches :— 
Provincial Secretary, Railways and Telephones, Treasury (Insurance Branch), 
Public Accounts, Board of Public Utilities. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Agriculture.—Bulletins:—Live Stock and Mixed Farming -—(60) Hog-raising 
n British Columbia ; (64) Goat-raising in British Columbia; (66) Silos and Silage; 
67) Feeding and Management of Dairy Cattle (2nd edition) ;, (71) Butter-making 
n the Farm (2nd edition) ; (77) Sheep-raising in British Columbia; (80) Management 
f Market Rabbits (2nd edition); (86) the Potato in British Columbia (2nd edition); 
87) Fertilizers; (90) Yields, Grades, Prices and Returns for Apple Varieties in the 
‘kanagan Valley ; (92) Bee Culture in B.C. Poultry-Raising, etc. :-—(26) Practical 
oultry-raising (7th edition); (39) Natural and Artificial Brooding and Incubating 
3rd edition); (49) Market, Poultry (3rd edition); (63) Poultryhouse construction; 
(4) Breeding and Selection of Commercial Poultry; (93) Feeding for Egg Pro- 
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Seed-growers’ Directory, 1917-18; (22) Medical Inspection of Schools; (23) Peas- 
and Oats for Silage. Agricultural Depariment Circulars:—(14) Community Breeding | 


(6) Care of Milk and Cream; (7) Certified Milk and Butter-fat Records. Soil and 
Crop Circulars:—(1) Certified Seed-potatoes—Why they will pay; (2) The Colorad 


1921 and 1922; Agricultural Fairs Association Report (1918); Board of Horti- 


re Bounties; Field Crop Varieties recommended; List of Publications issued by the 
Department of Agriculture; Women’s Institutes, Rules and Regulations and By- 
laws. * 


Lands.—Builletins:—(1) How to Pre-empt; (2) Some Questions and Answers 
regarding British Columbia, (3) British Columbia—North of the Canadian Pacifie 
Railway Belt; (4) Grazing Possibilities of British Columbia; (5) British Columbia— 
South of the Canadian Pacific Railway Belt; (6) British Columbia Coast (Lower 
Mainland); (7) British Columbia Coast, Toba Inlet to Queen Charlotte Sound; 
(8) British Columbia Coast, Queen Charlotte Sound to Milbanke Sound; (9) British 
Columbia Coast, Milbanke Sound to Portland Canal; (10) Crown Lands, purchase 
and lease; (11) Cariboo Land Recording Division; (14) Vancouver Island—Albernl 
Land Recording Division; (15) Queen Charlotte Islands—Skeena Land Recording 
Division; (16) Cranbrook and Fernie Land Recording Divisions; (17) Yale and 
Similkameen Land Recording Divisions; (18) Osoyoos Land Recording Division} 
(19) Nicola Land Recording Division; (20) Nelson and Slocan Land Recording 
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Divisions; (21) Revelstoke and Golden Land Recording Divisions; (23) Stikine 
and Atlin Land Recording Divisions; (24) Hazelton Land Recording Division; 
(25) Peace River—EHast of the Rocky Mountains; (26) Omineca—Parsnip and 


(6) Piggeries and Smoke Houses ; (7) Poultry-Houses; (8) Granaries ; (8a) Implement 


Columbia Woods; (21) Uses, Strengths, and Working Stresses of B.C. Timber; 
(T.S.) How to obtain a “Timber Sale.” Grazing Branch:—(3) Grazing Management 
of Crown Lands, Co-operation ; (4) Grazing Possibilities of British Columbia 5 (12) 
Central British Columbia; Leaflet No. 13, Regulations and Instructions for the 


Mines.—Comprehensive annual reports, obtainable on. application to ‘the 
Department of Mines; The Mineral Province of Canada (1925). 


Bureau of Provincial Information.—British Columbia Public Service. 
Monthly; Handbook of British Columbia, 1925; Game of British Columbia, 1925; 
Opportunities in British Columbia, 1924. 
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XIV.—THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1925. 
I.—DOMINION LEGISLATION, 1925. 


The following is an analysis of the public Acts of the Fourth Session of the 
Fourteenth Parliament of Canada, begun and holden at Ottawa on Feb. 5, 1925, 
and closed by prorogation on June 27, 1925. 

During the session, 56 public and 158 local and private Acts were passed. 
Of the latter, 7 were railway companies’ Acts, 4 insurance companies’ Acts, 7 patents 
Acts, 5 other companies’ Acts, and 135 divorce Acts. 

Finance and Taxation.—Three Appropriation Acts were passed during the 
session, cc. 1, 2 and 56. The total amount appropriated under the main estimates 
by cc. 1, 2 and 56 (Schedule A) was $188,459,081, of which one-sixth was appro- — 
priated by c. 1, one-sixth by c. 2, and the remaining two-thirds by c. 56. In addition, — 
$50,668,000 was appropriated under Schedule B of c. 56 (supplementary estimates) — 
and $8,738,594 under Schedule D of c. 56 (further supplementary estimates) for | 
1925-26; also $341,442 under Schedule C of c. 56 for further supplementary esti- 
mates, 1924-25. i 

The Loan Act, 1925 (c. 16), authorized the borrowing of sums not exceeding 
$164,000,000, for the purpose of paying off existing loans and for public works and 
general purposes. : 

The Special War Revenue Act of 1915 was amended by ec. 26, defining more 
clearly the documents to which the stamp tax applies, in order to prevent evasions; 
while cheques, money orders and postal notes for amounts not exceeding $5 were 
relieved from payment of this tax. The following articles were added to the list 
of articles exempted from the sales tax:—gasolene engines for fishermen’s boats, 
articles and materials used or consumed in manufacturing such engines or well- 
digging machinery, vegetable plants, lasts and dies for boots and shoes. . 

The Board of Audit Act (c. 32) authorized the establishment of a Board of 
Audit of not less than 3 or more than 5 persons, for a period not exceeding 5 years, 
for the purpose of enquiring into and reporting to the Treasury Board upon the 
sufficiency of the methods of accounting and the procedure employed in the conduct 
of the public business or any department thereof, the economies which may be effected 
in the public business, the financial affairs of the Canadian National Railways 
and Canadian Government Merchant Marine and of any other undertaking owned 
or carried on by the Government, and the financial affairs of any Commission or 
other public body whose operations are carried on by appropriations from the 
Treasury of Canada, or are aided by grants or loans therefrom. 

By c. 43, the Excise Act was amended to enable licenses to stem Canadian 
raw leaf tobacco to be granted to growers or their representatives on payment 
of an annual fee of $2. By c. 46 the lien for income tax created by sec. 7 of c. 46 
of the statutes of 1924 was repealed. P 

Agriculture.—By c. 3, the Animal Contagious Diseases Act was amended 
so as to make the payment of compensation for animals slaughtered under the pro i- 
sions of the Act a permanent procedure; the rates of ‘compensation for grade animals 
are not to exceed $150 for horses, $60 for each head of cattle, $15 for each pig or 
sheep; for pure-bred animals not to exceed $300 for horses, $150 for each head of - 
cattle, $50 for each pig or sheep. By c.9, the Dairy Produce Act was amended to 
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enable regulations to be made to grade dairy produce and for withholding grade 
certificates where necessary. The Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act of 
1923 was amended by e. 15, with regard to the exclusion from the stockyards of 
offenders against the Act, the provisions to be included in the by-laws, and licenses 
for commission merchants. By c. 17, the Meat and Canned Foods Act was amended 
to provide that canned fruit or vegetables shall be offered for sale only in prescribed 
containers. The Dairy Industry Act of 1914 was amended by c. 40 and the Fruit 
Act of 1923 by c¢. 44, which empowers the Minister of Agriculture to prescribe 
additional grades for individual kinds of fruit, and abolishes combination grades 
for apples, crabapples and pears. 


Banking.—C. 45 authorized the payment of an amount not exceeding $3,000,- 
000 to certain creditors of the Home Bank, but not to exceed 35 p.c. of their claims. 
Governments, corporations and banks are excluded from the benefits of the Act, 
as are Senators and Members of the House of Commons. Approved claims of 
not more than $500 may receive the 35 p.c. without special investigation by the 
Government’s Commissioner. 


Civil Servants.—By c. 23, the Act of 1918 authorizing rearrangements and 
transfers of duties in the public service, was amended to enable the legal duties 
and powers of the Minister or the Department from which a transfer ig made to 
be exercised by the Minister or the Department to which the transfer is made. 

The Civil Service Act of 1918 was amended by c. 18, regarding the conditions 
which shall apply when post office employees, not previously under the Civil Service 
Act, are to be brought thereunder. By c. 36, the period during which a civil servant 
may elect to become a contributor under the Civil Service Superannuation Act 
of 1924 was extended to July 19, 1926. By c. 37, the Act regulating the provision 
of compensation where employees of His Majesty are killed or injured while per- 
forming their duties, was amended to include medical and hospital expenses under 
“compensation.” 


Commerce.—By c. 23 the products of Finland are to enjoy most-favoured- 
nation treatment in Canada as long as Canadian products enjoy similar treatment 
in Finland. The Netherlands Convention Act (c. 19) granted most-favoured- 
nation treatment to the produce or manufactures of the Netherlands (including 
the Netherlands Indies, Surinam and Curagoa), when imported into Canada, 
Canadian goods to receive most-favoured-nation treatment in the Netherlands 
and its dependencies. The Australian Trade Agreement Act (c. 30) provided for 
concessions by each Dominion to the other. Canadian fish, gloves, machinery 
and paper receive the benefits of the British preferential rates in force in Australia, 
id certain Canadian articles of apparel, goloshes and vehicles (parts), receive 
whe Australian intermediate rates. Canada granted special treatment to Australian 
neats, lard, tallow, eggs, butter and cheese, tomatoes and other vegetables, onions, 
tpples, pears, raisins and dried currants, canned fruits and sugar, glue, essential 
dls and oil of eucalyptus. 


| Canada Grain Act, 1925.\—Following the presentation of the report of the 
Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, the Canada Grain Act, 1912, was entirely revised, 
ew provisions added and the whole presented to Parliament for consideration, 
ath the result that the Canada Grain Act, 1925, replaces that of 1912 on the Statute 
Sook, 


—_ — 
1 Contributed by the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
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Under this Act, the Department of Trade and Commerce, through the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, supervises the marketing, handling, grading — 
and weighing of Western Canadian grain, providing a measure of protection alike — 
to producer and ultimate purchaser, whilst assuring to operators of elevators engaged 
in the handling of the grain equitable fees for the services they render. In order to 
make this possible all operators of elevators served by a railway in the western 
inspection division—extending from Port Arthur, Ont., to the Pacific coast—are 
required to obtain licenses from the Board permitting them to operate, and also to 
enter into bonds with sufficient sureties and for such amounts as are approved by 
the Board. This also applies to all grain commission merchants, track buyers and 
primary grain dealers in the western inspection division, and to operators of public 
elevators in the eastern inspection division—east of Port Arthur, Ont., to the 
Atlantic sea-board. 

All operators of terminal, public and country elevators are required to file 
for approval with the Board, annually, copies of the tariffs of charges proposed for 
the ensuing:season. Charges for receiving, storing, cleaning, shipping, insurance 
against loss by fire and delivering grain are, in the case of terminal elevators, entirely — 
subject to such regulation or reduction as the Board may determine, and in the 
case of country elevators the Board controls the maximum rates chargeable for 
similar services. The Board is also empowered to fix the maximum rate that may 
be charged by commission merchants for sales made by them. This latter is a feature 
introduced into the new Act which did not appear in the old. . 

The grading, by inspecting officers of the Board of Grain Commissioners, in, 
either the western or eastern inspection division, is provided for according to 
certain defined standards for each variety and grade of grain. One noticeable feature 
of the new Act in this regard is the inclusion of Amber and Red Durum and Kota 
wheats in addition to the Hard Spring and Alberta Winter Red, White and Mixed 
wheats; whilst the three highest grades of Hard Spring wheat must now be equal 
in value to “Marquis” wheat. In case of a dispute as to grading by the Board’s 
inspecting officers, an appeal can be made to one of the Grain Appeal Boards at _ 
Winnipeg or Calgary, appointed by the Board, instead of, as under the old Act, to 
a survey board nominated by various bodies and provincial Ministers of Agti- 
culture. 

Other special features included in the new Act, which did not occur in the old, 
are authority for the maintenance of a grain research laboratory to assist the chief 5 
inspector and the Grain Standards Board in determining the grades and the milling 
value of grain; and the introduction of a section concerning private elevators. 
The legalizing of the mixing of grain in private elevators is no doubt the most ou 
standing feature of the new Act. Private elevators may carry on the business of 
mixing grain under the provisions outlined in the Act and such regulations as may 
be promulgated by the Board with the approval of the Governor-in-Council. In 
this connection the Act provides that a private elevator shall receive only such grain 
as is the property of the person or corporation operating such elevator, but may, 
however, receive grain shipped with the written consent of the owner. 

Another exception to this rule is provided, whereby private elevators may 
receive grain which is being handled by grain pools. These pools have been organ- 
ized in the Prairie Provinces and have introduced a new method of handling grain, 
the marketing of which through country elevators is also recognized by the Act by 
allowing such pools to operate country elevators solely for the use of their own 
members, without being compelled to take in public grain for storage, provided, 
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however, that if there is only one elevator operating at any point, such pool elevator 
must receive all marketable grain tendered, in accordance with the provisions 
governing all other licensed country elevators. 


Customs Tariff.—The customs tariff was amended by c. 8, which reduced 
the duties upon engines to be used in fishing boats, upon well-drilling machinery, 
and on farm and logging sleds, and increased the duty on bituminous slack coal 
and imposed a duty of 6 c. per 1,000 ft. on gas imported by pipe line instead of a 
previous rate of 173 p.c. 

By c. 39, the penalties for smuggling were increased to make the smuggling of 
goods of the value of $200 or over an indictable offence, punishable with imprison- 
ment of from 1 to 7 years for a first offence, and from 3 to 10 years for a subsequent 
offence. Any person who knowingly keeps, purchases or sells any goods unlawfully 
imported into Canada is liable to forfeiture, fine or imprisonment or both, and, 
if the goods are valued at $200 or over, to imprisonment of from 1 to 7 years for a 
first offence and of 3 to 10 years for each subsequent offence. 


Elections.—The Dominion Elections Act was amended by c. 42, which pro- 
vides for the appointment of returning officers immediately upon the passage of the 
Act, to hold office during pleasure, these returning officers to appoint election 
clerks. Writs of election are to be directed to the returning officers. Provincial 
voters’ lists are to be used, subject to registration of new voters. The interval 
between nomination and election is to be 7 days, except in certain of the larger 
outlying constituencies, where it is to be 14 days. 


Health.—The Opium and Narcotic Drug Act of 1923 was amended by c. 20, 
with regard to the unlawful possession of drugs, their unlawful prescription, and, 
On conviction, the forfeiture of drugs and vehicles in which they may be found. 

Highways.—By c. 4, the operation of the Canada Highways Act of 1919 was 
extended for a further period of 2 years to April 1, 1928. 

Immigration.—C. 34 amended the Department of Immigration Act of 1918, 
to make it clear that the deportation of criminals liable thereto upon the expiration 
of their sentence shall be left in the hands of the Minister of Justice. 

Interior.—The Migratory Birds Convention Act was amended by c. 18, with 
regard to the period in which the possession of birds killed during the open season 
is legal, the position of provincial game and fisheries officers under the Act, and the 
buying, selling or possessing birds, nests or eggs during the closed geagon. 

The Northwest Territories Act was amended by c. 48, authorizing the issuance 
of licenses to scientists and explorers to enter said Territories under prescribed 
conditions. 

Justice.—By c. 27, the Supreme Court Act was amended regarding the dates 
of sessions of that Court, leave to appeal from provincial court of last resort, and 
procedure in appeals. 

_ The Bankruptcy Act was amended by c. 31, with regard to the appointment 
of interim receivers, the administration of insolvent farmers’ estates by provincial 
government officers, the recognition of the priority of existing judgments, dealings 
with undischarged bankrupts, the discharge of the trustee, the examination of 
officials of bankrupt corporations, etc. 

The Criminal Code was amended by c. 38, regarding penalties for skipping bail, 
lriving motor car while intoxicated, obtaining carriage of liquor by fake billing, 
ssuing fake prospectuses, breaking into school-house, shop, warehouse, office, 
theatre, factory, railway station, etc., using a counterfeit stamp, ill-treating animals, 
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Counterfeit coin and instruments for coining counterfeit money become the property 
of the Crown, and are to be forwarded to the Minister of Finance to be destroyed 
or otherwise disposed of at his direction. |The procedure by which prisoners already 
confined may be brought up for trial is set out in sec. 18. 

The Divorce Act, c. 41, established throughout Canada the right of the wife to 
divorce the husband on the sole ground of adultery. 

The Prisons and Reformatories Act was amended by ec. 50, establishing condi- 
tions under which young women sentenced to imprisonment for 2 months or over 
in ordinary. prisons may be transferred to the Interprovincial Home for Young 
Women at Coverdale, N.B. 

Labour.—The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was amended by ec. 14, 
limiting the application of this Act to matters that are not within the legislative 
authority of any province. The various works to which the provisions of the Act 
may hereafter be applied are enumerated in the amending Act. 

The Government Annuities Act was amended by ec. 10, reducing the minimum 
annuity purchasable under the Act to $10, in view of the desire of certain employers 
to purchase outright such annuities as bonuses for their employees. 

Land.—By c. 10, the Dominion Lands Act was amended regarding conditions 
for homestead entry for lands in southern Saskatchewan and Alberta, the sale of 
school lands for right-of-way, and the readjustment of sales of school lands made 
prior to Jan. 1, 1923. 

Railways.—Cc. 5 and 7 dealt with the construction of branch lines of the Cana- 
dian National Railways in Saskatchewan, while c. 6 amends c. 14 of 1924, regarding 
the construction of a branch line in Quebec. 

C. 25 extended the time allowed for completion of the St. John and Quebec 
Railway between Centreville and Andover, N.B., to Dec. 31, 1927. Cc. 28 and 29 
empowered. the Canadian National Railways to acquire securities of the Toronto 
Terminals Railway Co. and the Canadian Pacific Railway to guarantee securities 
of the above company or to issue consolidated debenture stock for the purpose of 
acquiring one-half of its bonds or other securities. 

The Railway Act of 1919 was amended by c. 52, making the proviso that rates 
on grain and flour shall be governed by the agreement made pursuant to c. 5 of the 
statutes of 1897, generally known as the Crow’s Nest Pass agreement. 

Public Works.—The National Battlefields Commission was authorized by 
c. 47 to purchase certain lands in the city of Quebec or its vicinity. 

By the Quebec Harbour Advances Act, the Harbour Commissioners at that 
port may be advanced sums not exceeding $5,000,000 for the construction of approved 
terminal facilities there. 

Returned Soldiers.—By c. 34, the canteen funds, amounting to some $2, 350,- 
000, accumulated during the war, are, after certain preliminary grants, allotted 
among the provinces in proportion to the number enlisted from each province, the 
funds to be administered in each province by a board of trustees appointed by the 
Government of such province, for the benefit of soldiers and their dependants. ; 

By c. 49 the Pension Act was amended in respect of the disabilities owing 
which pensions are claimed, “improperj conduct,” the time within which applica- 
tions must be made, the pensionability of children of deceased seriously injured. 
pensioners, the estimation of disability, pensions for pulmonary tuberculosis, final 
payments in cases of between 5 and 14 p.c. disability, annual allowances for the 
maintenance of pensioner’s parents, etc. E 
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The Soldier Settlement Act was amended by ec. 53, providing that the settler’s 
account should be credited with 40 p.c. of the purchase price of live stock advanced 
to the settler and purchased before Oct. 1, 1920, and with 20 p.c. of the purchase 
price of live stock purchased for the settler between Oct. 1, 1920 and Oct. 1, 1921. 


Miscellaneous.—An agreement with the City of Ottawa to pay the city 
$100,000 annually for 5 years from July 1, 1925, was authorized by ec. 21. 

By ec. 22, the Publication of Statutes Act, the Clerk of the Parliaments is to 
have custody of original Acts and to certify duplicates, such certified copies to be 
furnished on application to anyone paying a fee of $2 and the cost of the printed 
or unprinted copy. The specifications for printing the Statutes and the distribution 
of the printed copies is also prescribed. 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act was amended by c. 24, in respect of 
the readjustment of pensions granted prior to July 7, 1919. 

A treaty between His Majesty (in respect of Canada) and the United States for 
the suppression of smuggling operations, etc., signed on June 6, 1924, was given 
effect by c. 54. 

_ The Yukon Quartz Mining Act was amended by c. 55, with respect to the 
marking of claims, the working of not more than 8 claims in partnership, the 
expiry of claims, etc. 


II.—PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION, 1924 AND 1925. 


Prince Edward Island. 


(Acts of the 1st Session of the 40th General Assembly, begun Mar. 12, 1924.) 


Administration of Justice.—C. 8, the Jury Act, sets out the qualifications 
of jurors and regulations regarding those persons exempted from jury duty, length 
of service, jury lists, attendance of jurors, their pay and accommodation. 
| Agriculture.—C. 16 amends the Act for the encouragement of agriculture by 
providing for grants of money to agricultural institutes. 
| Assessment.—The Land Assessment Act, c. 3, specifies the real property 
Which shall be exempt from taxation within the province, methods of rating, collec- 
tion of taxes, tax sales and further procedure. 

Child Welfare.—C. 10 provides for the protection of children of unmarried 
Darents. 4 
) Education.—C. 7 amends the Public School Act regarding school rates and 
heir collection and regarding penalties for disturbing schools or school meetings. 


Finance.—C. 6 enables the government to receive temporary loans up to a 

imum of $750,000. The Appropriation Act, c. 18, provides for the expenditure 
$727,310 as ordinary expenditure, $728,510 as capital expenditure and $180,000 
n highway improvement during the year ended Dec. 31, 1924. 
| Highways.—The Road Act, c. 1, provides for the control of all roads by the 
fommissioner of Public Works, for the collection of road taxes from certain persons 
nd on account of horses and dogs; it sets out the duties of the road master with 
spect to taxes and labour, specifies penalties for contravention of regulations, 
tovides for winter roads and their maintenance, and details the powers of the 
Ommissioner with respect to road construction and maintenance. 


Teta 
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Insurance.—The Life Insurance Act, c. 9, deals in detail with the application 
of the Act, contracts, insurable interest, policies on the lives of minors, beneficiaries, 
proof of claim, limitation of actions, trustees and payments into court. 


Taxation.—C. 4, the Income and Personal Property Taxation Act, deals in 
its various parts with general provisions as to taxation, taxation of incomes, of 
personal property, of certain corporations and persons, assessment rolls, proceedings 
and rights of appeal and with recovery of taxes. C. 5 imposes a tax of 2 cents a 
gallon on gasolene manufactured or imported into the province and provides-for | 
its collection. 


(Acts of the 2nd Session of the 40th General Assembly, begun Mar. 17, 1925). 


Administration of Justice.—C. 7, an Act respecting the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, provides for the constitution and powers of the Supreme Court and 
deals with its sittings, circuits, assizes, etc. 


Agriculture.—The Act incorporating the Silver Black Fox Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation is amended by c. 17 with respect to annual meetings and the appointment 
and duties of officers. C. 18 incorporates the Prince Edward Island Dairymen’s. 
Association. 


Companies.—C. 6 provides that all persons or corporations holding shares 
of capital stock of extra-provincial corporations shall furnish the Provincial Trea-_ 
surer with certain information as to such holdings. The Voluntary Winding-up” 
Act, c. 9, provides regulations for such termination of corporation affairs. . 


Education.—C. 1 amends the Public School Act with respect to conveyance 
of pupils and the borrowing of money for school purposes. 


Finance.—C. 4 authorizes the issue of debentures to pay off bank, overdrafts 
and amounts received by the government from certain persons. C. 14 authorizes 
the expenditure of $718,655 and of $60,000 to defray expenses of the public service — 
for the years ended Dec. 31, 1925 and 1926 respectively. 


Highways.—C. 2, amending the Road Act, provides for the appointment of 
3 road commissioners to supervise and inspect public highways in the province. : 


Legislation.—C. 11 amends the Statute Law, chiefly with respect to game, 
children of unmarried parents, solemnization of marriage, and the application of 
the Interpretation Act. 


Miscellaneous.—C. 8, the Coroner’s Act, provides for the appointment of 
coroners and the holding of inquests and subsequent procedure. C. 12 authorizes 
the establishment of an interprovincial home for young women at Coverdale, N.B.. 
C. 19, the United Church of Canada Act, provides for the union of the Presbyterian, 
Church in Canada, the Methodist Church and the Congregational Church of — 
Canada, as provided by c. 100 of the Dominion Statutes, 1924. | 


Taxation.—C. 3 amends the Income and Personal Beane Taxation sa 
chiefly respecting the taxation of insurance companies. C. 5, the Succession Duty | 


Act, provides for the collection of taxes from the estates of deceased persons and 
provides regulations governing their collection. , 


j 
| 
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Nova Scotia. 
(Acts of the 4th Session of the 37th General Assembly, begun Feb. 14, 1924). 


Agriculture.—C. 25 amends the Agriculture Act respecting county exhib- 
itions, acceptance of exhibits from any part of the province and the places where 
exhibitions may be held. 

Child Welfare.—The Illegitimate Children’s Act is amended by c. 20 with 
regard to the civil rights and privileges of mothers and children. C. 46 provides 
for the detention of mentally defective female children and for the payments for 
their maintenance. 

Companies.—The Sale of Securities Act, ¢. 11, sets out provisions governing 
the sale of stocks, shares, bonds and other securities, providing for the deposit with 
the Provincial Secretary of certain documents of any company making such sale 
and stipulating fees and penalties. 


Education.—C. 24 amends the Education Act, principally with regard to the 
duties of school trustees and the employment of itinerant teachers. 


Finance.—Cc. 2, 3 and 4 provide for loans of $650,000, $300,000 and $1,050,000 
to retire maturing debentures. C. 59 provides for the expenditure of various sums 
to defray the expenses of the public service. The amounts are given in detail. 


Forestry.—The Forests and Game Act is amended by ¢. 41 with regard to 
investigations into forest fires, protection of forested areas, sale-of meat and hides 
of game animals, carrying of fire arms and operation of ranches for fur-bearing 
animals. 

Health.—The Narcotic Drug Addicts Act, c. 6, provides for the treatment of 
addicts, with regulations and penalties. C. 22 provides for the treatment of 
indigents in the Nova Scotia Sanitarium, on the request of the mayor or warden 
of any municipality. The Public Health Act is amended by c. 43 regarding the 
duties of the inspector of health, salaries and expenses of public health nurses, 
infectious diseases, sale of offensive articles, insanitary dwellings and dairy em- 
ployees. 

Labour.—C. 57 amends the Act to provide for fixing a minimum wage for 
women employed in factories and shops, establishing a minimum wage board and 
prescribing regulations to be made by the Governor in Council. 


Legislation.—C. 1 amends several of the revised statutes of the province in 
minor details. C.15 amends cc. 9 and 19 of the revised statutes-respecting an 
audit of accounts and providing that the Provincial Treasurer may authorize pay- 
ment of claims after the close of any fiscal year. 


Mining.—The Coal Mines Regulation Act is amended by c. 18 regarding 
urs of work and conditions in submarine workings. Penalties and injunctions 
are provided for. 


Miscellaneous.—C. 5, the Definition of Time Act, defines the meaning of 
rarious expressions of time. The Brokers’ Registration Act, c. 12, provides that 
persons selling or underwriting securities must secure a certificate of registration 
. the Provincial Secretary. C. 19 amends the Poor Relief Act and provides 
or the payment by relatives for the maintenance of paupers. GC. 21 provides for 
he removal from uny asylum of unsuitable patients and for the payment by muni- 
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cipalities for their maintenance in proper institutions. C. 44 amends the Nova 
Scotia Temperance Act regarding prescriptions, sale of liquor to minors, seizure of 
liquor in transit and forfeiture of vehicles. 


Public Utilities.—C. 39 amends the Power Commission Act regarding expro- 
priation of property other than land and actions for compensation. 


Taxation.—C. 16 amends the Provincial Revenue (Corporations) Act respect- 
ing mutual fire insurance companies, banks and the taxes payable by all incorporated 
companies in the province. C.17 amends the Succession Duty Act regarding taxes 
on estates exceeding certain sums, payment of duties, filing of statements, and 
penalties for non-disclosure or undervaluation. 


(Acts of the 5th Session of the 37th General Assembly, begun Feb. 26, 1925). 


Administration of Justice.—C. 5 amends the law as to contributory negli- 
gence regarding findings and the apportionment of damages. 

Agriculture.—C. 41 amends the Agriculture Act with respect to grants to 
municipalities in aid of local fairs. 

Assessment.—The Assessment Act is amended by ce. 54, 55 and 56 with 
respect to assessment districts and appointment of assessors, interest and arrears 
of unpaid rates and taxes, and levies and sales under warrant. 

Companies.—C. 70 amends the Companies Act principally with regard to 


the issue of shares of no par value, while c. 71 amends the regulations dealing with 


the registration and transmission of stocks and bonds. 


Education.—The Education Act is amended by c. 35 with respect to the 
conduct of meetings of ratepayers, qualifications of voters and appointment of 
auditors, by c. 36 regarding payments to the directors of rural high school depart- 
ments and by c. 37 regarding the superannuation of inspectors and of teachers in 
the Normal College or Agricultural College. 


Finance.—C. 4 provides for a loan of $75,000 to meet the cost of a highway 
from Cape Rouge to Cape North. C. 81 amends the Act respecting a provincial loan 
for highways, while c. 82 provides in detail for defraying the various charges and 
expenses of the public service for the year ended Sept. 30, 1925. 

Health.—C. 6, an Act relating to Local Hospitals, provides for the compulsory 
admission of patients, permissive admissions, notices to municipalities, discharges, 
liability of municipalities, expenses of persons having no settlement, removal of 
incurable patients and actions by municipalities for accounts. 

Highways.—C. 44 amends the Public Highways Act chiefly regarding the 
duties of persons ordered to attend for work on roads at certain times, and the 
extinguishment of the right of the public to highways. 


Insurance.—C. 2, an Act to make uniform the law respecting life insurance 
contracts, deals respectively with interpretation, application, the contract of insur- 
ance, insurable interest, policies on the lives of minors, beneficiaries, proof of claim 


and payment, limitations of actions, trustees and goers: POXRERS into court 


and accident and sickness insurance. 


Labour.—C. 1, the Industrial Peace Act, dealing with the prevention anil 
settlement of strikes and lockouts, treats in detail with its interpretation, adminis- 


tration, boards of conciliation and investigation, procedure for reference of disputes 
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to board, functions, powers and procedure of boards, remuneration and expenses 

_ of boards, duties of the registrar, strikes and lockouts prior to and pending a refer- 
ence to a board, special and miscellaneous provisions, the arbitration commission 
and its jurisdiction and procedure. - 


Legislation.—C. 15 redefines the composition of the Legislative Assembly of 
the province and establishes the various electoral districts, while c. 16 treats of 
the tenure of office of Members of the Council and the enactment of public bills 
without the concurrence of that body. 
Mining.—C. 7 provides for the waiving of royalties on minerals taken from 
certain lands in the province. 
{ Miscellaneous.—C. 68 amends the Fire Prevention Act regarding inflammable 
contents of buildings and buildings dangerous to other property. C. 69 amends 
the Nova Scotia Temperance Act with respect to the sale of liquor, authority of 
inspectors, distribution of fines and tariff of fees. 


Motor Vehicles.—Ce. 45, 46 and 47 make minor amendments to the Motor 

Vehicle Act relating to speed limits, license plates and fees, vehicles registered 
outside of the province and sizes of tires. 
; Municipalities.—C. 10, the Community Act, provides for the establishment 
‘and management of community halls in the province. GC. 57 amends the Village 
Supply Act, chiefly respecting requisitions for polls and terms of office of com- 
missioners. 

Professions.—The Dental Act is amended by c. 60 regarding registration and 
removal of names from the register. The Nova Scotia Engineering Act is amended 
in minor details by c. 61. 


Public Utilities.—C. 63 provides for the exclusive use of any watercourse by 
the Commission, under the Power Commission Act. 


_ Taxation.—C. 8, the Gasoline Act, provides for the imposition and collection 
of a tax not exceeding 3c. a gallon on gasolene purchased in the province. 


New Brunswick. 


(Acts of the 4th Session of the 8th Legislative Assembly, begun Mar. 6, 1924). 
Administration of Justice.—C. 10 amends the Judicature Act regarding 
the duties of county sheriffs. C. 25 sets out a new table of fees to be paid re 
summary convictions. 

Child Welfare.—C. 35 consolidates former Acts relating to the New Bruns- 
wick Protestant Orphans’ Home and redefines the powers of the corporation. 


_ Elections.—C. 4 establishes the various electoral districts in the province, 
ting out their respective boundaries and polling places. 

Finance.—C. 1 provides for the expenditure of various itemized sums for 
raying the expenses of the government of the province. C. 2 provides for various 
enditures on roads, bridges and other public works and services. C. 5 ratifies 
| confirms certain loans by the Lieutenant-Governor to sub-district boards of 


Ith. 
Game.—The Game Act is amended by ec. 16 with respect to game on the islands 
rand Manan and Campobello. 
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Health.—The Public Health Act is amended by ec. 6; public officers are em- 
powered to examine any food offered for sale and to destroy any food unfit for 
consumption. Boards of health are authorized to employ sanitary inspectors. 
C. 21 amends the Public Hospitals Act, providing for proceedings of municipalities 
in repudiating liability for maintenance of patients and of the governing bodies of 
hospitals on receiving notice of repudiation. 

Highways.—C. 15 authorizes the borrowing of $400,000 for expenditure on 
‘permanent bridge works. C. 24 also authorizes a loan of $250,000 a year for 3 
years, such money to be spent on highway construction. 

Insurance.—C. 31 sets out detailed provisions regarding life insurance con- 
tracts, under the headings of application, the contract of insurance, insurable interest, 
policies on the lives of minors, beneficiaries, proof of claim and payment, limitation 
of actions, trustees and payment into court. 

Labour.—C. 7 amends the New Brunswick Factories Act regarding operators 
of portable saw-mills. C. 8 amends the Workmen’s Compensation Act, with 
respect to compensation payments and liability of employers. ; 

Lands.—C. 23 provides for the laying-out of portions of crown land for men 
engaged in mills or other similar work and stipulates conditions under which such 
areas may be granted as homesteads. 

Legislation.—C. 19 provides for a revision of the statutes of the province at 
a cost of not more than $20,000. 

Miscellaneous.—The Act respecting landlord and tenant is amended by ec. 30, 
which defines the word “trader” and sets out the rights of a landlord with respect 
to rents. 

Motor Vehicles.—C. 12 amends the Motor Vehicle Law, prohibiting persons 
under 16 from driving motor cars and providing that persons from 16 to 18 must be 
licensed. 

Public Utilities.—C. 22 amends the New Brunswick Electric Power Act with 
respect to the personnel of the Commission, arbitration and powers of the Com- 
mission. The same Act is further amended by c. 26. 

Railways.—C. 17 provides for a loan of $531,000, to be used for purposes of 
the St. John and Quebec Railway. 

Taxation.—The Rates and Taxes Act is amended and consolidated by c. 3 
under the following headings:—application, interpretation, exemptions, values, 
incidence of taxation, assessment of real estate, personal property and income, 
warrants of assessment, county valuation, appeal to valuators, assessment, roll, 
appeal to council and county court judges, collection of rates, compensation to 
officers and general provisions. . 


(Acts of the 5th Session of the 8th Legislative Assembly, begun Mar. 12, 1925.) ; 


Administration of Justice.—C. 22 amends the table of costs under the 
Judicature Act. C. 27 amends the Probate Courts Act, providing for proof of 
wills by viva voce testimony and for sealing probate or letters of administration of 
aforeign country. C. 40, the Reciprocal Enforcement of Judgements Act, facilitates 
the enforcement of such awards and c. 41 makes uniform the law respecting the 
liability of parties in an action for damages for negligence where more than one: 
party is at fault. | 
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Companies.—C. 47 authorizes the assistance of companies in the pork-packing 
industry by the guarantee of their debentures under certain conditions. 
Education.—C. 3 amends the Vocational Education Act respecting the issue 
of debentures and maximum expenditures permissible under the Act. The same 
Act is amended by ec. 5 with respect to the establishment of schools in cities and 
towns. Cc. 6, 7 and 8 amend the Schools Act regarding debenture issues by the 
City of Fredericton and qualifications of voters at school meetings. C. 9 provides 
for the purchase, sale and free distribution of school books. 
Elections.—C. 20 amends the Act to establish Electoral Districts, with respect 
to certain district boundaries. 


Finance.—C. 1 authorizes the expenditure of various itemized sums to defray 
expenses of the civil government of the province. Ce. 42, 43 and 44 provide for the 
issue of debentures totalling $2,695,000, to redeem debentures falling due during 
1925. 

Fisheries.—The Act respecting the Fisheries of the Province is amended by 
c. 34 with respect to its administration by the Minister of Lands and Mines. 


Game.—C. 35 amends the Game Act with respect to deer-hunting on Grand 
Manan and Campobello, seasons, royalties, game wardens and the killing of wild 
cats. 


Highways.—C. 2 provides for various expenditures for the improvement of 
roads, bridges and other public works. C. 16 stipulates the dates between which 
motor vehicles shall not be allowed on highways in the province. C. 17 provides 
for the borrowing of $600,000 for the purpose of constructing permanent bridges 
and similar works. 


Lands.—C. 36 provides for grants of crown lands for the erection of municipal 
homes, for school purposes and for churches, and for the survey and sale of certain 
lands by the Minister. ‘ 


Miscellaneous.—C. 12 provides for the relief of widows and sets out their 
rights in the estates of deceased husbands. C. 19, the Children of Unmarried 
Parents Act, provides for the protection of such children and the administration of 
the Act by certain officers of the government. C. 25 amends the Act respecting 
the Solemnization of Marriage, c. 29 sets out the qualifications required for legal 
settlement in the province under the Act respecting Settlement of the Poor and 
+. 32 amends the Mechanics Lien Act, providing that taking certain securities shall 
10t prejudice or destroy a lien. 


Motor Vehicles.—C. 10 amends the Motor Vehicle Law respecting rules of 
he road and the liability of owners of motor vehicles. 


Public Utilities.—Cc. 13 and 14 amend the New Brunswick Electric Power 
Let regarding the validity of orders of the Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities 
ind increasing the number of commissioners, providing for their salaries and increas- 
ag the amoun'ts to be borrowed under the Act. 

Railways.—C. 23 authorizes the sale of the St. John and Quebec railway to 
he Dominion of Canada and c. 24 provides for the extension of the time set for the 
uilding of the above railway to Andover. 
| Taxation.—C. 31 amends the Succession Duty Act respecting the duty on 
fe insurance and the administration of the Act by the Attorney-General. 
5854—65} 
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Quebec. 


(Acts of the Ist Session of the 16th Legislature—Dec. 17, 1923-Mar. 15, 1924.) 


Administration of Justice.—C. 71 amends the Civil Code and the Code of 
Civil Procedure respecting partitions and licitations and declares certain partitions 
and licitations valid. The Code of Civil Procedure is also amended by c. 82, res- 
pecting letters of verification. 

Agriculture.—C. 29 provides for the engaging of a qualified butter or cheese — 
maker by every such factory in the province and stipulates certain rules for the 
classification of cream and butter. | 

Companies.—C. 64 sets out certain regulations governing the issue and sale — 
of shares, bonds and other securities and c. 65 provides penalties for certain in-— 
fringements of regulations governing such sale. | 

Education.—Cce. 35, 36, 37, 38, 39 and 40 deal respectively with the Montreal 
Catholic school commission, the board of Roman Catholic school commissioners of — 
the city of Quebec, the Protestant school trustees of Outremont, the Protestant 
schools and school taxation in Verdun, the Protestant school municipality of Lachine, — 
Lasalle and Dorval, and the establishment of a pedagogical institute at Montreal. 

Elections.—C. 15 defines conditions governing the holding of a referendum — 
with regard to daylight saving in any municipality. C. 16 makes minor changes — 
in the Quebec Election Act. i 

Finance.—C. 1 provides a sum of $1,235,398 to defray expenses of the public — 
service for the year ended June 30, 1924, and $11,288,313 for the year ended June s 
30, 1925. C. 3 provides for a loan of $15,000,000 for the purposes of the fusion of 
La Banque d’Hochelaga and La Banque Nationale. C. 5 authorizes the guarantee ; 
of a loan of $150,000 for the relief of victims of a fire in Ste. Agathe des Monts. 
C. 6 authorizes a payment up to $100,000 as the share of the province in the cost 
of repairing certain bridges. in 

Forestry.—C. 13 ratifies the contract between the Minister of Lands and 
Forests and the Three Rivers Technical school re the conduct of a school in paper- 
making. C. 27 enacts new regulations governing the disposal of lands by the 
Minister of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries, forest reserves and prevention of 
forest fires. 


Health.—C. 14 ratifies the contract between the government and Les Sceurs 
de la Charité de Québec respecting the care and maintenance of the insane, and 
between the latter party and Laval University respecting medical service in their 
hospital. C. 20 amends the Public Health Act concerning the registration of | 
births, marriages and deaths, and c. 21 provides for the establishment and main- 
tenance of anti-tuberculosis and puericultural dispensaries in the province. 


SS 


Highways.—C. 60 provides regulations governing the width of roads an 
streets in cities, towns and villages in the province. 


Insurance.—C. 66 amends the law respecting insurance with regard to the 


deposit required by the Provincial Treasurer, the increase or decrease of the number | 


P| 


of directors of a company and insurance on children under 10 years of age. , 


Lands.—C. 28 makes a reservation of ownership in favour of the Crown in 
the case of certain lands adjacent to the boundary line of the province. 
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Mining.—The Quebec Mining Law is amended by e. 31 with regard to the 
priority of royalty claims, staking out claims, staking out by mandatory and aban- 
donment of claims. 

Miscellaneous.—C,. 18 provides for the payment of pensions to Agents- 
General of the province; c. 22 amends the Alcoholic Liquor Act regarding fees for 
permits; c. 48 amends the Public Charities Act providing for payments to charitable 
institutions; c. 53 amends the Notarial Code regarding the rights of notaries, powers 
of Board of Notaries, etc.; ¢. 75, an Act respecting Adoption, defines certain regula- 
tions governing such action; c. 79 is an Act respecting the repression of certain 
disorders in houses built on the frontier lines of the province; while c. 87 provides 
for the licensing of peddlers. 

Motor Vehicles.—C. 24, an Act respecting Motor Vehicles, sets out the law 
in this regard under the headings of declaratory and interpretative provisions, 
registration, licenses and permits, carrying of certificates and badges, accessories 
and their use, changes made to motor vehicles, circulation, offences and penalties, 
prosecutions, provisions concerning municipalities, officers of the Bureau, receiving 
of oaths, reports, and powers of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. ©. 25 provides 
for the licensing and taxation of the sale of gasolene in the province, the tax to be 
at the rate of 2c. per gallon. 

Municipalities.—C. 32 provides for the creation of a bureau of inspector- 
auditors in the Department of Municipal Affairs and outlines their duties. C. 58 
sets out the obligation of a municipality after incorporation for debts incurred by 
the county before such date. 

Professions.—C. 54 makes important amendments to the Act respecting . 
dentists and substitutes a new section for R.S. 5030 to 5084. 

Public Utilities.—Cc. 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 define certain powers of the Quebec 
Streams Commission relating to the storing of water in certain rivers in the pro- 
vince. 

Taxation.—C. 23 amends the Act respecting succession duties with regard to 
legacies to certain hospitals; c. 25 imposes a tax of 2c. per gallon on gasolene sold in 
the province and c. 56 defines the classes of non-taxable property in municipalities. 


(Acts of the 2nd Session of the 16th Legislature—Jan. 7, 1925—April 3, 1925). 


Administration of Justice.—C. 47, an Act respecting the officers of justice 
and their deputies and employees, deals with the appointment, duties and salaries 
of such officers. C. 51 sets out a new chapter to replace R.S. 3404 to 3468, 
dealing with jurors and juries. C. 52 provides for the establishment of a provincial 
asylum for insane prisoners. 

Agriculture.—C. 33 provides new regulations concerning the Order of Agri- 

Itural Merit of the Province of Quebec; cc. 34 and 35 provide for the licensing of 
butter and cheese factories and for the punishment of persons contravening the Act. 


Companies.—C. 66 amends the Companies Act regarding the payment of 
dividends, liabilities and powers of directors and representation by proxy. C. 28 
redefines the conditions under which companies are deemed to be exercising their 
sorporate rights within the province. 

_ Education.—C. 40 permits the issue of bonds or debentures by school 
sorporations for shorter terms than originally established and provides for the 
nerease of pension of certain officers. C. 41 enacts new regulations regarding the 
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duties of inspector-auditors, c. 43 sets out new powers of the Montreal Catholic 
school commission, c. 44 provides for the appointment of members to the central 
board of the Montreal Catholic school commission and provides further minor 
regulations governing the actions of the commission, while c. 45 enacts new and 
detailed regulations governing Protestant schools in and around Montreal. 


Elections.—Cc. 12, 13, 14 and 15 make changes in several of the electoral — 
districts of the provincé, while c. 17 amends the Election Act, providing that electors 
may be entitled to vote if their names are on the copy of the electoral list or even 
if omitted in some cases. 

Finance.—C. 1 provides for the expenditure of $1,422,223 for defraying the 
expenses of the public service for the year ending June 30, 1925 and of $12,380,143 
for the year ending June 30, 1926. 


Fisheries.—C. 31 authorizes the Licutenant- Governor in Council to make 
certain reserves along the banks of salmon rivers within which no trees are to be 
cut. | 

Forestry.—C. 30 provides for the creation of domanial forests and their 
administration by the Minister. C. 32 provides an annual credit of $100,000, to 
be disposed of by the Minister of Lands and Forests to aid reforestation. 

Game.—C. 39 amends the-Game Laws regarding the killing of deer at certain ; 

: : y 
times and the use of dogs for deer-hunting. ; 


Highways.—The Act respecting the Roads Department is amended by c. 36,— 
principally with regard to the maintenance of roads in winter and the exposure of 
highways to damages from line-ditches or water courses. 


Legislation.—C. 8, an Act respecting the Revised Statutes, provides for the 
completion and coming into force of the Revised Statutes of Quebec, 1925. C. 10 
makes minor amendments to several of the revised statutes of 1909. Gq 

Mining.—The Quebec Mining Law is amended by ec. 37, principally with 
respect to duties imposed upon mines and payable to the province. C. 38 provides 
for payments by the province to producers of iron ore from deposits in the province. 


Miscellaneous.—The Alcoholic Liquor Act is amended by ec. 23 with regard 
to hours of sale and actions instituted by the Commission. C. 25 amends the 
License Act regarding the powers of the Lieutenant-Governor over betting under 
the pari-mutual system and the sale of motor vehicles without a permit. C. 53_ 
provides for the inspection of public buildings by Provincial officers as a means of 
preventing fires from defective heating or lighting equipment. C.74 makes minor 
amendments to the Act respecting adoption. C.77 provides for the making of plans 
and books of reference in the case of subdividing certain properties. 


Motor Vehicles.—The Motor Vehicle Act is amended by c. 26 with respect to 
fees for licenses and the protection of roads by municipalities. 

Municipalities.—C. 63 provides for inquiries into municipal affairs by judges 
of the Supericr Court on request of any municipal council or on petition of 50 electors 
of any municipality. 

Public Utilities.—C. 22 amends the Act respecting the Quebec Public Service 
Commission, with regard to the placing of rails, wires or other appliances in ang 
eee ale, by a public service. 4 


Taxation.—C. 27 increases the tax on gasolene from 2c. to 3c. per gallgg | 
from April 1, 1925. 
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Ontario. 


(Acts of the Ist Session of the 16th Legislature, begun Feb. 6, 1924.) 


Administration of Justice.—C. 30 amends the Judicature Act respecting the 
appointment of judges to the Supreme Court, c. 31 amends the Libel and Slander 
Act regarding the slander of women, c. 32 amends the law as to contributory negli- 
gence regarding findings in actions founded on negligence, c. 83 amends the Ma- 
gistrates Act regarding the appointment of interpreters, c. 34 amends the Crown 
Attorneys Act regarding commutation of fees, c. 35 amends the Coroners Act with 
regard to warrants for burial where inquests are unnecessary and c. 36 amends the 
Administration of Justice Expenses Act respecting expenses of trial on change of 
venue. 

Agriculture.—The Agricultural Societies Act is amended by c. 29 regarding 
annual meetings; c. 73, the Ontario Stallion Act, provides for enrolment of stallions 
and the collection of fees only after enrolment; c. 77 provides for the quarantine 
of bees at any point in the province for the suppression of foul brood. 

Assessment.—C. 59 amends the Assessment Act regarding the assessment 
of owners of supervised car parks and also regarding assessments of personal income. 

Child Welfare.—C. 70 provides for the better protection of immigrant children 
by means of authorized societies and agents under supervision of the inspector, 
whose duties are also outlined. 

Companies.—C. 47 amends the Companies Act regarding shares of no par 
value and adds new regulations governing the incorporation of insurance companies 
and fraternal or mutual benefit societies. C. 48, the Sale of Securities Act, provides 
for the filing of the prospectus of any security issue with the Provincial Secretary 
and deals with the advertisement and sale of fraudulent securities. 

Education.—C. 82 amends the School Laws regarding the apportionment of 
school grants, disposal of school lands, exemption from taxation in certain cases, 
classes for blind and deaf pupils, county grants for maintaining pupils at high 
schools and other details. C. 83 amends the Education Act regarding medical and 
dental inspection in public and separate schools. C. 85 amends the University 
Act regarding the personnel of the Board of Governors of Toronto University and 
the powers of this body. i 

Elections.—C. 4 amends the election laws with respect to the opening of 
polls for railway employees. C. 55 deals also with the holding of polls for such 
employees and for commercial travellers. 

Finance.—C. 1 provides for the expenditure of $18,602,674 for the year ended 
Oct. 31, 1924, and of $51,298,685 for the year ended Oct. 31, 1925. C. 3 authorizes 
the guarantee of payment of certain debentures, while c. 9 authorizes a loan of 
$40,000,000 on the credit of the province. 
|  Forestry.—C. 16 amends the Crown Timber Act with respect to conditions 
of manufacture of hardwood trees, c. 17 provides for the licensing of saw-mills and 
pulp and paper mills, c. 46 sets out regulations respecting the culling and measure- 
ment of timber cut upon public lands and c. 71 amends the Forest Fires Prevention 
Act by the addition of new regulations. 

Game.—C. 80 amends the Game and Fisheries Act respecting close seasons, 
use of snares and the carrying of loaded weapons in vehicles. C. 81 provides for 
the payment of wolf bounties. 
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Health.—Cc. 68 and 69 amend the Public Health Act regarding the installation 
of sanitary conveniences by local boards in municipalities and establish the Depart- 
ment of Health, providing for its personnel and powers. 


Highways.—C. 27 amends various Highways Acts regarding township road 
superintendents, application for gravel for township roads, construction of sidewalks, | 
cost of bridges and fines and penalties. C. 28 amends the Highways Act regarding © 
the duties of the Highway Committee. C. 62 makes minor amendments to the — 
Highway Traffic Act. . 


Insurance.—C. 50 sets out a new law governing the sale of insurance in the © 
province. 


Labour.—C. 41 amends the Workmen’s Compensation Act regarding increase | 
of compensation and aid given to injured workmen. 


Lands.—C. 14 provides for the purchase or appropriation of lands in Northern 
Ontario for road-building purposes. C. 15 provides for the settlement of certain — 
questions regarding Indian Reserve lands. C. 44 amends the Land Surveyors 
Act with regard to qualifications and examinations and ec. 45 amends the Surveys © 
Act regarding municipal surveys of lot lines. 


Mining.—The Mining Act is amended by ec. 18 respecting execution agains} : 
claims and death of licensee before recording claims, ce. 19 provides for the payment - 
of bounties on iron ore treated in Ontario, c. 20 provides for the licensing and — 
regulating of dealers in unwrought metals, c. 21 establishes the mining court of~ 
Ontario, c. 22 validates the titles to certain mining lands and rights, and c.74 amends _ 
the Natural Gas Conservation Act regarding certain contracts and penalties for’ 
non-compliance. i 

Miscellaneous.—C. 6 provides for a Legislative Secretary for Northern 2 
Ontario, c. 7 amends the Ontario Public Service Superannuation Act and cc. 38, 
39, 40 and 42 make minor amendments to the Registry Act, the Warehousemen’s 
Lien Act, the Master and Servant Act and the Landlord and Tenant Act. C. 49 
provides for the registration of brokers, c. 64 amends the Community Halls Act, 
c. 65 amends the Ontario Temperance Act, regarding the submitting of questions to 
the electors, and c. 66 provides for the licensing of hotels in the province. C. 75 
regulates the boring and protection of wells in the province, c. 76 provides com- 
pensation for damage caused by sulphur fumes and c. 77 provides for the main- 
tenance of cemeteries. % 

Municipalities.—The Municipal Amendment Act, ce. 53, makes detailed 
changes in the Consolidated Municipal Act of 1922, c. 56 limits the granting of 
bonuses by municipal corporations and c. 57 amends the Local Improvement Act 
with respect to street lighting and apportionment of costs of local prove ra 
works. 

Professions.—C. 43 amends the Pharmacy Act regarding the een of 
members of the council, the erasing of names of members, the registration of directors 
of companies and penalties under the Act. ; 

- Public Utilities —C. 23 amends the Power Commission Act regarding the 
powers of the Commission and in other details, c. 24 deals with the relations of 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission and certain companies and corporations, | 
and c. 25 amends the regulations governing the distribution of power by the Hydro- | 
Electric Power Commission. C. 52 makes numerous changes in the Telephone 
Act and c. 61 amends the Public Utilities Act regarding by-laws, rates and sharing - 
of costs. 
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Taxation.—C. 10 provides for the taxing of the profits of mining operations, 
with regulations therefor, and c. 13 provides for the taxing of land in unorganized 
territory in the province. 


(Acts of the 2nd Session of the 16th Legislature, begun Feb. 10, 1925.) 

Administration of Justice.—C. 33 amends the Surrogate Courts Act regard- 
ing claims within the jurisdiction of division courts and actions to establish claims 
against estates. C. 81 amends the Prisons and Public Charities Act with regard 
to admissions and treatment of inmates. 

Agriculture.—C. 30 establishes the office of Commissioner of Agricultural 
Loans and prescribes his duties, and c. 31 limits the grants to horticultural societies 
in cities. C.73 enacts regulations governing the keeping of bees and amends the 
Foul Brood Act and ¢. 74 provides regulations aimed at the eradication of the 
European corn borer. 


Child Welfare.—C. 80 provides for the establishment of the Boys’ Welfare 
Board of Ontario and sets out regulations governing its duties and activities. 


Companies.—The Companies Act is amended by c. 53 with respect to sub- 
stitute directors, power to accept shares in payment and in other details. The 
Loan and Trust Corporations Act is amended by c. 55 regarding the contents of 
annual reports. 

Education.—C. 78 amends the School Laws regarding guaranteed debentures, 
metropolitan school areas, rural school assessors, liability of counties for certain 
pupils, agreements between rural and urban school boards and numerous other 
details. C. 79 provides regulations regarding ownership and disposal of industrial 
school lands. 

Finance.—C. 1 authorizes the expenditure of $6,028,416 for the year ending 
Oct. 31, 1925 and of $43,822,302 for the year ending Oct. 31, 1926. C. 2 authorizes 
a loan of $40,000,000, and c. 4 authorizes guaranteeing the payment of certain 
municipal debentures. 

Game.—C. 76 amends the Game and Fisheries Act, stipulating certain regula- 
tions governing close seasons, the use of snares and the issue of licenses. C. 77 
amends the Wolf Bounty Act respecting the payment of bounties and certificates. 

Highways.—C. 26 amends the Highway Improvement Laws with regard to 
county road systems, streets in urban municipalities, grants and subsidies, cost of 
bridges, ete. C. 27 amends the Provincial Highway Act regarding deductions from 
provincial grants and bonuses paid for trees on highways. C. 29 deals with public 
service works on highways, c. 65 makes numerous minor amendments to the High- 
way Traffic Act and c. 66 amends the Public Vehicle Act with respect to the defini- 
tion of public highways and public vehicles. 

Health.—C. 69 amends the Public Health Act respecting the power of local 
boards to install sanitary conveniences and collection of costs. 

Insurance.—C. 54 amends the Insurance Act, principally with regard to 
underwriters’ agencies and resident agents, but also in other details. 

Labour.—C. 43 amends the Workmen’s Compensation Act respecting rights 
© compensation in cases outside of the province. 

Lands.—C. 18 amends the Public Lands Act with regard to its relation with 
he Mining Act and c. 41 amends the Land Titles Act with respect to changes from 
wossessory to absolute and unqualified titles of land. 
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Legislation.—C. 8 amends the Legislative Assembly Act regarding disqua- 
lifications of members and their sessional indemnity and c. 9 sets out the salaries | 
of members of the Executive Council. | 

Mining.—C. 20 enumerates certain classes of land on which mining claims 
may not be staked out and provides for the transfer of interests in mining claims 
in certain cases. 

- Miscellaneous.—C. 10 amends the Public Service Act regarding the powers 
and duties of the Provincial Secretary and his deputy and assistant, c. 11 increases | 
the salary of the provincial auditor, c. 16 imposes a charge for fire prevention — 
purposes on owners or tenants of railway lands, c. 32 deals with the powers of the 
Commissioners for the Queen Victoria Niagara Falls Park, c. 45 amends the Marriage | 
Act regarding the issue of licenses, proof of age of parties and provisions of the 
license, c. 49 provides for the registration of drugless practitioners, c. 52 amends - 
the Architects Act with regard to membership in the Association, c. 67 makes ; 
numerous amendments to the Temperance Act, and c. 75 amends the Cemetery Act 
regarding perpetual care of plots. 

Municipalities.—C. 59 amends the Consolidated Municipal Act, peopel 
with respect to vacancies on city councils, sewer rents, power to pass various by- 
laws, repairing of bridges and limiting of rates. 

Public Utilities—Cc. 23 and 24 make certain amendments to the Power 
Commission Act, chiefly regarding superannuation of employees and arrears of 
interest on construction of the Thunder Bay system, and to the Power Commission | 
and Companies Transfer Act, confirming an agreement between the Electrical 
Development Co. and the Commission. C. 25 sets out an agreement ‘between the 
Commission, the city of Toronto and the Toronto Harbour Commission. Cc. 57— 
and 58 amend the Hydro-Electric Raitway Act and the Telephone Act, respectively. 

Railways.—The Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway Act, c. 22,7 
provides for the right of the Commissin to acquire control of the Nipissing Central 
Railway. 

Representation.—C. 7, the Representation Act, re-defines the electoral 
districts of the province, providing for a membership in the Lessa Assembl 
of 112 members from as many districts. 

Taxation.—C. 13 amends the Succession Duty Act in various details, c. 14 
provides for the taxation at various rates of alcoholic and other beverages, ec. 17 
amends the Provincial Land Tax Act regarding exemptions as to timber rights” 
and c. 28 imposes a tax of 3c. per gallon on gasolene sold in the province. 


Manitoba. i 
(Acts of the 2nd Session of the 17th Legislature—July 25, 1923-July 27, 1923.) | 


The Government Liquor Control Act, c. 1, provides for the sale of liquor) 
throughout the province and prescribes regulations governing such sale through | 
government liquor stores. C. 2 provides for the expenditure of $156,500 and of 
$600,000 to defray expenses of legislation and expenses of administering the Govern- 
ment Liquor Control Act for the years ending Aug. 31, 1923 and 1924 respectively, - 


(Acts of the 3rd Session of the 17th Legislature—Jan. 10, 1924—April 5, 1924 ). 


Administration of Justice.—C. 11 amends the County Courts Act, creating | 
the Board of County Judges, extending the jurisdiction of county courts and : 
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stipulating certain fees. C. 16 exempts four horses instead of three under the 
Executions Act, and c. 17 seed for 160 acres instead of 80. The Jury Act is amended 
by ¢. 38 regarding grand juries, jury rolls and their preparation, and the number of 
jurors in judicial districts. C.47 amends the Provincial Police Act with respect to 
appointments and salaries. 


Agriculture.—C. 1 amends the Agricultural Societies Act with respect to 
grants to such institutions, c. 18 enacts new provisions relating to the lending of 
money under the Farm Loans Act, c. 20 provides for certification and quarantine 
under the Act for the suppression of foul brood among bees, c. 28 amends the Horse 
Breeders Act regarding enrolment, c. 29 amends the Horticultural Societies Act 
regarding payment of fees and admission to the association, c. 43 provides regulations 
to suppress the growth of noxious weeds in the province, c. 44 reduces legislative 
grants under the Poultry Breeders Act, c. 61 enables municipalities to borrow 
limited amounts of money for seed grain purposes and c. 63 permits the running at 
large, with certain exceptions, of stray animals in certain areas. 


Child Welfare.—C. 5 provides for increased penalties for ill-treatment under 
the Children’s Act; c. 6, the Child Welfare Act, provides for the creation of the Child 
Welfare Board and for the protection of bereaved and dependent children and c. 7 
makes slight changes in the Act respecting working hours of minors. 


Companies.—C. 41 provides regulations governing the operation within the 
province of loan and trust corporations. 


Education.—C. 49 amends the Public Schools Act, principally with respect to 
the basis of grants to schools, and c. 60 amends the School Attendance Act regarding 
compulsory attendance up to certain ages. C. 71 creates the Agricultural College 
of Manitoba a faculty in the University of Manitoba, under the control of the 
governors of the university. 


Elections.—C. 15 amends the Manitoba Election Act respecting deposits, 
marking of ballots, special polls, invalid ballots and regulations for alternative 
voting. 

Finance.—C. 46 makes minor amendments to the Provincial Loans Act, 
ce. 58 amends the Rural Credits Act with regard to its administration, and ¢. 59, the 
Provincial Savings Act, enacts provisions designed to encourage saving, to authorize 
the borrowing of such savings and the issue of securities therefor. C. 64 authorizes 
the borrowing of $820,000 aind its expenditure on roads, grain elevators and under 
provisions of the Government Liquor Control Act. C. 65 authorizes the expenditure 
of $10,823,841 and of $7,215,894 for the years ending Aug. 31, 1924 and 1925 res- 
pectively, and c. 66 likewise provides for the expenditure (supplementary) of 
$230,777 and $20,000 for the same years. C. 6 amends the Treasury Department 
Act regarding the sale of securities, warrants and temporary loans. 


Forestry.—C. 19 amends the Fires Prevention Act, chiefly with respect to the 
powers of persons enquiring into fires. 


Game.—Cc. 21 to 24 amend the Game Protection Act regarding close seasons, 
fur merchants, licenses, exports of furs, destructive animals, the use of ammunition 
and certain game preserves. 

Health.—The Public Health Act is amended by c. 48 with respect to regula- 
tions to be observed in cases of infectious diseases. 
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Hospitals.—C. 30 amends the Hospital Aid Act regarding their inspection 
and their administration by the Municipal Commissioner rather than the Minister 
of Agriculture. 


Insurance.—Cc. 32 to 36 deal respectively with insurance on mortgaged lands 
in Winnipeg, conditions in policies of accident and sickness insurance, automobile 
insurance policies, life insurance contracts and mutual hail and plate glass insurance. 


Lands.—C. 68 amends the Town Planning Act, providing for the approval of 
plans, their remission to municipal councils and subsequent procedure. 


Miscellaneous.—C. 2 amends the Bills of Sale and Chattel Mortgage Act, 
permitting registration of assignment of book debts, ce. 4 amends the Charitable 
Associations Act regarding supplementary letters patent, c. 14 amends the Distress 
Act with respect to landlord’s priority, c. 25 amends the Garnishment Act respecting 
exemptions, c. 27 sets out regulations governing the creation and management of 
a home for the aged and infirm, c. 37 makes slight amendments to the Manitoba 
Interpretation Act, c. 39 amends the Lien Notes Act respecting their assignment, 
c. 40 adds new regulations to the Government Liquor Control Act, ¢. 42 provides 
for advances for seed grain by mortgagees, ¢. 51 provides for the appointment and 
duties of a fiscal supervisor of institutions under the Public Works Act, cc. 53 to 
56 amend the Real Property Act regarding powers of district registrars and certain 
caveats, c. 57 amends the Registry Act respecting registrations of Crown grants, 
c. 67 amends the Temperance Act respecting certificates of analysts and cc. 74 and 
75 amend the War Relief Act respecting rights to protection and non-payment of 
debts. 


Municipalities.—C. 45 provides for the taking over of private parks by 
municipalities and their management. Cc. 77 to 89 make numerous minor amend- 
ments to the Municipal Act, the Assessment Act and the Municipal Boundaries 
Act. 


Public Utilities.—C. 50 transfers the Public Utilities Commission from the 
Department of the Provincial Secretary to that of the Municipal Commissioner. 


Taxation.—C. 10 provides for the administration of the Corporations Taxation 
Act by the Municipal Commissioner, c. 52 makes amendments to the Railway 
‘Taxation Act respecting dates when taxes are due and tax rates, c. 62 amends the 
Soldiers’ Taxation Relief Act with respect to widows and beneficiaries, and c. 7é 
amends tax rates under the Unoccupied Lands Tax Act. 


(Acts of the 4th Session of the 17th Legislature, Jan. 15, 1925—April 9, 1925.) 


Administration of Justice.—C. 9 amends the County Courts Act with regar¢ 
to interrogatories, as provided by the King’s Bench Act. C.11 amends the Surrogati 
Courts Act respecting solicitors’ fees and the arrangement and gazetting of tariffs | 


Agriculture.—C. 12 amends the Crop Payments Act respecting the priorit; 
right of a lessor, vendor or mortgagor to share in a crop without registration 
C. 21 authorizes the ‘sale of securities by the Lieutenant-Governor under th) 
Manitoba Farm Lands Act. C. 49 amends the Rural Credits Act regarding r | 
recommendation of applications, renewals and disposal of property. C. 53 provide) 
for the sale of seed grain to farmers in unorganized territories in the province. 


a 


Assessment.—C. 71 amends the Assessment Act with regard to unclaime 
tax purchase moneys and their transfer to the consolidated revenue funds at | 


times. 
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Child Welfare.—C. 3 amends the Child Welfare Act with respect to the power 
of judges to make orders for the maintenance of children against several persons. 


Companies.—C. 2 amends the Bills of Sale and Chattel Mortgage Act regard- 
ing documents of corporations. C. 5 amends the Companies Act regarding shares 
of no par value, powers of companies and powers of attorney of extra-provincial 
corporations. C. 8, the Co-operative Associations Act, provides for the incorpora- 
tion of such associations under the authority of a registrar responsible to the Minister 
of Agriculture. 


amendments to the Public Schools Act. 


. Finance.—Cc. 50 and 51 authorize the sale of certain securities for specified 
_ purposes, c. 56 authorizes the borrowing and expenditure of $760,000 and of $174,513 
for certain specified purposes, c. 57 also authorizes the expenditure of $7,281,553 for 

he period from Sept. 1, 1924 to April 30, 1925, and $10,608,412 for the year ending 
_ April 30, 1926, c. 58 authorizes a further expenditure of $36,080 for the year ending 
April 30, 1926 and ¢. 59 another amount of $593,045. C. 63 changes the fiscal year 
_of the province to one ending on April 30. 


Health.—C. 16 provides for the compulsory treatment of persons addicted to 
the improper use of opium and other narcotic drugs. C. 33 amends the Lunacy 
Act with respect to the administration of the estates of mentally defective persons. 
Highways.—The Good Raads Act is amended by ¢. 25 with respect to provin-~ 
_¢ial trunk highways and their maintenance and improvement. 
__Insurance.—C. 27 amends the Insurance Act regarding reciprocal deposits 
and the valuation of life insurance contracts, c. 28 aniends the Mutual Fire Insurance 
Act regarding the investment or deposit of funds and ec. 29 enacts regulations 
designed to secure uniform conditions in fire insurance policies. 


Labour.—C. 19 amends the Employment Bureau Act, permitting the establish- 
‘Inent of employment bureaus by certain municipalities. C.35 amends the Minimum 
Wage Act, stipulating the liability of emplcyers for wages as well as penalties in 
ertain cases. C. 66 amends the Workmen’s Compensation Act in numerous 
important details. 


Lands.—C. 7 amends the Act respecting Land Contracts regarding the con- 
tinuation of an action or proceeding after stay. C.15 amends the Land Drainage 
Act with respect to the title cf lands on which taxes have not been paid. 
Miscellaneous.—C. 14 amends the Act respecting Estates of Insolvent 
Deceased Persons with regard to the rights of creditors, c. 32 amends the Govern- 
“ment Liquor Control Act regarding the disposal of moneys, c. 38 provides regula- 
ions permitting the licensing of produce dealers, and c. 65 amends the War Relief 
Act with respect to protection extended to soldiers’ wives. 

_ Motor Vehicles.—C. 36 amends the Motor Vehicle Act, chiefly with respect 
) fees for registration, authority to operate, rented vehicles and lights. 
Municipalities.—C. 52 enables municipalities to borrow money to be used 
or seed purposes, the amount not to exceed $50,000 in each case. Ce. 67 to 69 
nend the Municipal Act in minor particulars. 
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Public Utilities —C. 18 amends the Electrical Power Transmission Act, 
providing numerous regulations governing the expenditure and accounting of 
moneys under the Act. 


Taxation.—C. 24 provides for rebates in certain cases under the Gasolene 
Tax Act. C. 26 amends the Income Tax Act respecting deductions for dependent 
children or parents and for Dominion Income taxes. C. 54 amends the Soldiers’ 
Taxation Relief Act with respect to relief of dependants. 


a 


Saskatchewan. ; 
(Acts of the 4th Session of the 5th Legislature—Jan. 31, 1924—Mar. 25, 1924.) ‘ 


Administration of Justice.—C. 5 amends the Surrogate Courts Act and 
provides for the transmission of court documents on the formation of new judicial 
districts. ‘ 

Agriculture.—C. 26, the Agricultural Co-operative Association Act, deals — 
with the incorporation, powers and internal management of such associations. 1 
C. 28 makes slight amendments to the Crop Payments Act, c. 29 repeals the Egg 4 
Marketing Act, c. 32 provides for the prevention and suppression of bee diseases 
through certification, quarantine and prohibition of sales, and c. 40, the Noxious 
Weeds Act, provides for the control and destruction of such weeds throughout the © 
province. 4 

Assessment.—C. 24 amends the School Assessment Act regarding the levying — 
of taxes dnd costs by distress and sale under certain conditions. { 

Child Welfare.—C. 44 amends the Children’s Protection Act with respect to ~ 
the appointment and salary of officers and to maternity, nursing and other homes. — 

Education.—C. 25 provides for agreements with any other province or institu- _ 
tion for the care and maintenance of blind and deaf children of the province. 


Elections.—C. 50 provides for a plebiscite on questions relating to the control — 
and suppression of traffic in aleoholic liquors. ; 

Finance.—C. 1 provides for the expenditure of $965,872 for the fiscal year 
ending April 30, 1924, of $14,425,778 for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1925 and an — 
additional amount of $2,100,000 for the year ending April 30, 1925. C.2 provides | 
for the release of certain money by the Provincial Treasurer for the construction of — 
Canadian National Railway branch lines. ; 


Game.—C. 30, the Game Act, sets out the law under the headings of prohibi- — 
tions, big game, game birds, fur-bearing animals, shipments, exportation, sale, — 
storage, dogs, collections, preserves, licenses, royalties, close seasons, guardians, — 
prosecutions and penalties. % 


Health.—C. 41 makes slight amendments to the Public Health Act regarding 
the publishing of notices and regulations. 


Insurance.—C. 12 amends the Insurance Act, principally with regard to- 
certificates, variation in conditions, the contract of insurance, insurable interest, 
policies on the lives of minors, beneficiaries, proof of claim and payment and trustees. _ 
C. 19 makes slight amendments to the Municipal Hail Insurance Act with respect 
to subscriptions for capital stock in limited companies, rates, reports and bank 
trust accounts. 
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Lands.—C. 9 amends the Land Titles Act with respect to the cancellation of 

_ homesteads and to the assurance fund and fees, and c. 10 amends the Homestead 
Act with respect to homesteads of deceased persons. C. 21, the Border Areas Act, 
provides for agreements between areas situated along the borders of the province 

_ and various outside authorities. ©. 31 provides for the leasing of Dominion lands 
_ in the province for grazing purposes. The Reclamation Act is amended by e. 39, 
in which provision is made for the purchase of Dominion lands in drainage districts. 
| Miscellaneous.—C. 8 amends the Attachment of Debts Act regarding exemp- 
tions from attachment, c. 17 amends the Local Improvements Act in its relations 
with the Noxious Weeds Act, and c. 27 amends the Stray Animals Act regarding 
the power of councils to bid at sales of impounded animals and sets out a new 
schedule of fees. C. 36, the Marriage Act, deals with those who may solemnize 
marriage, publication of banns, marriage licenses, conditions and _ restrictions, 
marriage of minors, civil marriage, marriages of Quakers and Doukhobortsi, prohibi- 
tions and penalties. C.37 amends the Landlord and Tenant Act regarding exemp- 
tions from seizure, bankruptcy of tenant and proceedings in default of appearance. 
C. 48 amends the Mechanics Lien Act in minor details. Cc. 51 and 52 validate and 
confirm certain agreements made with the Saskatchewan Anti-tuberculosis League. 


Motor Vehicles.—C. 42, the Motor Vehicles Act, provides for the regulation 

_of the speed and operation of vehicles on highways and deals in detail with registra- 

tion, liverymen, chauffeurs, dealers and garages, non-residents, regulation of traffic, 
offences and penalties, fees, inspectors and police officers. 


Municipalities.—Cc. 13, 14, 15 and 16 amend the Acts relating to cities, 

towns, villages and rural municipalities respectively, while c. 22 amends the Munici- 

palities Relief Act, giving the Lieutenant-Governor in Council power to reimburse 
“municipalities for losses incurred through advances. 


Professions.—C. 33 amends the Medical Profession Act regarding registration 
and the application of the Act, while c. 34, the Optometry Act, sets out detailed 
regulations governing the practice of optometry. 


Public Utilities.—The Rural Telephone Act is amended by ec. 18 with respect 
to disqualification of shareholders, agreements on order of the Minister, power to 
enter premises, etc. 


Taxation.—C. 20 amends the Arrears of Taxes Act regarding the subdivision 
of land sold for arrears and the right of purchasers to insure buildings thereon. 


(Acts of the 5th Session of the 5th Legislature—Nov. 13, 1924—Jan. 16, 1925.) 


Administration of Justice.—C. 11 amends the District Courts Act respecting 
appeals in civil actions, c. 12 amends the Surrogate Courts Act respecting new 
security in certain cases and substitution of security, ¢. 14 provides for the reciprocal 
enforcement of judgments and awards, and c. 15 amends the Small Debts Recovery 
Act with respect to its administration by a justice of the peace. 


| 


Agriculture.—C. 35 amends the Dairy Products Act with regard to the basis 
of the purchase price of milk and cream. C. 42 amends the Noxious Weeds Act, 
chiefly regarding penalties for non-compliance with regulations. 


Companies.—C. 3 amends the Act respecting the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Elevator Co., setting out the powers of the corporation. 
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Education.—C. 32 amends the School Act respecting disqualification of 
trustees and c. 33 amends the School Assessment Act regarding rates of assessment 
and collection of rates. 

Finance.—C. 1 authorizes the expenditure of $504,007, $13,620,400 and 
$2,000,000 for the years ending April 30, 1925, 1926 and 1926 respectively, the last 
amount to be paid out of the telephone revenue of the province. 


Game.—C. 36 amends the Game Act respecting fees for licenses and sets out 
the boundaries of certain game preserves. 


Health.—C. 44 amends and consolidates the law relating to public health, 
under the headings of interpretation, administration, sanitary provisions, com- 
municable diseases and miscellaneous provisions. 

Insurance.—The laws relating to insurance are consolidated in c. 20 under 
the headings of the superintendent of insurance, general provisions applicable to 
insurers, insurance contracts, fire, life, automobile, accident and sickness, live stock, 
hail, weather, and mutual insurance, fraternal societies, mutual benefit societies, 
reciprocal exchanges, agents and adjusters, amalgamation, transfer, reinsurance and 
liquidation, and penalties under the Act. 

Labour.—C. 46 amends the Employment Agencies Act respecting the establish- 
ment of agencies by certain municipalities and reports to the Bureau of Labour. 
C. 51 amends the Thresher Employees Act with regard to claims and payments. 


Lands.—C. 16 amends the Land Titles Act, chiefly with respect to service of 
notices. C.17, the Saskatchewan Surveys Act, provides regulations governing the 
survey of lands in the province. C. 41, amending the Drainage Act, sets out 
some new duties of the Minister and new powers of the Lieutenant-Governor. 


Miscellaneous.—C. 19 amends the Benevolent Societies Act with respect to. 


its relation with the Insurance Act and provides for the registration of such com- 
panies. C. 31 provides regulations to be observed in the manufacture and sale of 
bread. C.38 amends the Hawkers and Peddlers Act respecting fees for licenses and 
penalties. C.39 amends the Produce Merchants Act, empowering the Minister to 
take proceedings to enforce bonds in certain cases. C. 48 amends the Conditional 
Sales Act with regard to the registration of motor vehicles. C. 50 provides regula- 
tions with respect to threshers’ liens, and c. 53 provides for the regulation of the 
sale of alcoholic liquors in the province. 


Municipalities.—Cc. 21, 22, 23 and 24 amend the Acts relating to cities, 


towns, villages and rural municipalities respectively, chiefly respecting the care of 
indigent tuberculous patients, finances and public utilities. C. 28 enables the 
borrowing of money by municipalities in order to grant relief to certain individuals. 


Professions.—C. 37 amends the Optometry Act with respect to the composition 


of the council of the association and the election of its members. 


Statistics.—C. 6, the Vital Statistics Act, provides for the collection of sta- 
tistics of births, marriages and deaths under the direction of the Registrar-General. 


Taxation.—C. 8 amends the Corporations Taxation Act regarding exemption 
in cases of reinsurance, c. 9 amends the Railway Taxation Act with respect to the 
rights of municipalities under the Act, c. 10 amends the Wild Lands Tax Act, setting 


out the various classes of lands to be included in the roll, c. 26 amends the Arrears 
of Taxes Act with regard to tax sales and the rights of interested parties, and c. 30 


provides for the remission of penalties under certain conditions. 
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Alberta. 


(Acts of the 4th Session of the 5th Legislative Assembly—Jan. 28, 1924—April 12, 1924.) 


Agriculture.—C. 4 establishes the Alberta Farm Loan Board and provides 
for its personnel and duties in the making of loans. C. 21 provides regulations for 

the prevention and treatment of contagious diseases among bees, c. 23 enacts regula- 
tions governing the enrolment of stallions and c. 24 amends the Live Stock Encour- 
agement Act regarding payment of loans by purchasers. 


Assessment.—C. 16 amends the School Assessment Act with respect to 
unpaid taxes and accrual of interest. 


‘Companies.—C. 5 provides for the incorporation and management of co- 
operative marketing associations, c. 6 amends the Co-operative Credit Act regarding 


_ securities for loans, and c. 7 validates the incorporation of the Alberta Co-operative 
Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


; Education.—The University Act is amended by ce. 15 respecting the refunding 
of debentures and the making of loans, and the School Act is amended by ec. 17 with 
respect to board meetings, fees and payments in lieu of provision of conveyance. 


Elections.—C. 24, the Election Act, provides detailed regulations governing 
the conduct of elections for the Legislative Assembly. 


Finance.—C. 1 authorizes the expenditure of $632,211 for the calendar year 
1923, of $18,887,528 for the calendar year 1924 and of $5,821,355 for the year 1925. 
C. 2 authorizes a loan of $2,500,000 on the credit of the province for various purposes. 
C. 8 amends the Treasury Department Act with respect to the administration and 
' publications of the Department. C. 30 provides for the borrowing of amounts up 
to $3,500,000 for the improvement of provincial highways. 


Game.—C. 22 amends the Game Act regarding close seasons and licenses to 
dealers and buyers of furs. 


Health.—C. 25 amends the Insanity Act regarding admission, fees and forms 
“used. C. 26 amends the Hospitals Act with respect to its application and regarding 
admissions and fees. C. 27 provides for hospital facilities in connection with the 
University of Alberta. 


Highways.—C. 31, the Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act, under the headings 
of licenses, inspection, equipment, rates of speed, rules of the road, prohibitions, 
a ests, procedure and evidence, penalties and rights of municipalities, sets out the 
4aw governing the operation of vehicles on highways in the province. 


Insurance.—The Life Insurance Act sets out the law respecting life insurance 
in parts dealing respectively with contracts, insurable interest, policies on the lives 
of minors, beneficiaries and proof of claim and payment. C.29 amends the Munici- 

al Hail Insurance Act with respect chiefly to applications, notices and payment of 
‘laims and assessments. 


Labour.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund) is amended 
¥y ¢. 33, principally with respect to levies on employers, defaults in payment, limit- 
ation of time for claims, rates of compensation, medical aid, notification of accidents 
md classes of employment. C. 37 sets out hours of labour of employees of per- 
hanent fire departments of municipalities. 


j 
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Lands.—C. 18 provides for agreements between approved districts or munici- 
palities situated along the borders of the province and outside authorities. C. 32 
amends the Irrigation Districts Act with respect to absence of feysieee apportion- 
ment of rates and prices of lands. 

Legislation.—C. 8 makes numerous minor amendments to Sin of the 
revised statutes of 1922. C.35 amends the Legislative Assembly Act and sets out 
new boundaries of several of the electoral districts of the province. 

Miscellaneous.—C. 10 amends the Conditional Sales Act regarding sales of 
manufactured goods of a value of $15 and over, c. 11 sets out the law governing the 
activities of benevolent and other societies, c. 12 the Landlord’s Rights (Bank- 
ruptcy) Act, regulates the rights and priorities of landlords after a voluntary assign- 
ment for the benefit of creditors, c. 14 sets out detailed provisions regulating the 
control and sale of alcoholic liquors by the Government, c. 36 forbids the use and 
ownership of slot machines in the province and c¢. 38 provides for the establishment 
of the two-platoon system for the employees of permanent fire departments. 

Professions.—C. 19 amends the Legal Profession Act respecting investigations 
by committees, reports and resulting actions. 

Statistics.—C. 28 amends the Vital Statistics Act with respect to the registra- 
tion of illegitimate children, post-mortem examinations, divorces and the registra- 
tion of births, marriages and deaths outside of the province. 


(Acts of the 5th Session of the 5th Legislative Assembly—Feb. 19, 1925—Aug. 
6, 1925.) 

Administration of Justice.—C. 5 enacts regulations to facilitate the reci- 
procal enforcement of judgments and awards, and c. 14 amends the Jury Act with 
respect to the selection of panels and verdicts in criminal and civil cases. 

Agriculture.—C. 32, amending the Dairymen’s Act, provides for the appoint- 
ment of dairy produce graders and their duties, c. 34 amends the Agricultural 
Societies Act regarding grants for corn shows and trees planted, ¢c. 36 makes minor 
changes in the Produce Merchants Act, c. 38 amends the Bee Diseases Act, providing 
for the quarantining of imported bees in certain cases, and c. 59 amends the Noxious 
Weeds Act, prohibiting the sale or removal from elevators of certain screenings or 
providing for their disposal in certain cases. 

Assessment.—C. 10 provides for municipal by-laws fixing the assessment on 
certain properties, c. 11 validates certain assessments made by the Hail Insurance 
Board, and c. 56 defines unsubdivided farm lands under the School Assessment Act. 

Child Welfare.—C. 4 provides for the protection and welfare of children in 

the province in parts dealing respectively with administration, neglected children, 
handicapped children, immigrant children, child welfare organizations and general 
provisions relating to municipal by-laws, shelters, ill-treatment, power of search 
and interference with children. 

Companies.—C. 28 provides for loans to local and terminal elevators under 
the Alberta Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., Act, c. 53 authorizes loans up 
to $130,000 to the Alberta and Great Waterways Railway Co., and c. 54 authorizes 
loans up to $520,000 to the Lacombe and North Western Railway. 

Education.—C. 55, amending the School Act, provides for the establishment 
of colleges in affiliation with the University of Alberta, and c. 57 amends the Uni 
-versity Act respecting the purchase of inventions and. patents, trade marks, trade 
names and copyrights. 


| 
i 
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Elections.—The Election Act is amended by ¢. 25, chiefly with respect to the 


posting and correction of lists, poll officials’ and agents’ certificates and forms 
used. 


Finance.—C. 1 provides for the expenditure of $225,195 for the year ending 
Vec. 31, 1924, of $20,211,500 for the year ending Dec. 31, 1925, and of $5,941,294 
lor the year ending Dec. 31, 1926. C. 2 authorizes the raising of a loan of $2,750,000 
on the credit of the province. 


Hospitals.—C. 41 provides for the licensing of all private hospitals in the 
orovince and sets out certain regulations governing their operation. C. 42 amends 
the Hospitals Act regarding agreements with municipalities for the care of patients 
and the transfer of incurables. The Municipal Hospitals Act is amended by c. 48, 
vith respect to their establishment and the personnel of hospital boards. 


Labour.—C. 23 provides for the payment of minimum wages to women 
workers and provides for a Minimum Wage Board and its powers. 


__ Lands.—C. 37 amends the Prairie Fires Act regarding the use of fire guards, 
while cc. 50, 51 and 52 amend the Irrigation Districts Act in numerous details, 


provide aid for certain drainage districts and amend the Drainage Districts Act 
spectively. 


Mining.—The Mines Act is amended by c. 20, regarding records of employment 
and wages earned, payment of wages and orders of the Supreme Court covering 


ain cases. C. 21 outlines regulations governing the sale of coal mined in the 
Ovince. 


Miscellaneous.—C. 3 amends the Government Liquor Control Act, chiefly 
pecting certain prohibitions and the disposition of fines, ec. 12 confirms certain 
curities taken by the Director of the Debt Adjustment Act, c. 16 amends the 
Onditional Sales Act respecting the removal of goods to other registration districts, 
.19 amends the Lunatics’ Estates Act, principally with respect to the duties of 
dministrators, c. 29 amends the Alberta Co-operative Credit Act, chiefly as 
beet sugar co-operative credit societies, c. 39 sets out in detail the law respect- 
‘the solemnization of marriage, c. 46 amends the Mental Diseases Act respecting 
conveyance of patients to hospital and orders for their reception, c. 47 amends 
he Mental Defectives Act regarding paroles and forms used, c. 48 amends the 
fenereal Diseases’ Prevention Act regarding examinations, disposition of infected 
ersons, fees and hospital accommodation, and c. 62 enacts regulations governing 
he construction of pipe lines in the province. 


Professions.—The Legal Profession Act is amended by c. 13 with respect to 
lalifications of members, voters’ lists, elections and power to direct members to 
eeount for certain actions. C. 45 amends the Chiropractic Act regarding interim 
enses to practice and their duration. 


"Public Utilities.—The Public Utilities Act is amended by c. 6, chiefly with 
ard to assessment appeals and relief in certain cases in respect of tax recovery. 

Taxation.—C. 7 amends the Tax Recovery Act, chiefly regarding application 
toceeds of sales, c. 17 sets out a new scale of taxes imposed on express companies 


he province, and c. 18 stipulates the penalty for failure to make returns under 
Amusements Tax Act. 
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British Columbia. 


(Acts of the Ist Session of the 16th Parliament—Nov. 3, 1924—Dec. 19, 1924.) 

Administration of Justice.—C. 12 amends the Court of Appeal Act ae 
ing notices of appeal, and c. 40 amends the Police and Prisons Regulation Act with 
regard to the policing of municipalities. | 

Agriculture.—C. 3 amends the Agricultural Act with respect to women’s 
institutes, c. 4 amends the Animals Act regarding damages for sheep killed, c. 18 
defines cream-graders under the Creameries and Dairies Regulation Act, c. 21 
provides for the registration of certain goats in the province, and c. 46 amends the 
Noxious Weeds Act regarding the sale of elevator screenings. 

Companies.—C. 10:amends the Co-operative Associations Act regarding its 
application and co-operative marketing contracts. C. 18 amends the Escheats 
Act in its application to corporations. j 

Elections.—C. 15 provides new regulations governing elections in munici- 
palities. 

Finance.—C. 31 provides for a loan of $3,500,000 to be used for purposes of 
the Land Settlement and Development Act and for highway improvement. C. 44 
authorizes the expenditures of $98,951, $709,107 and $18,193,698 for the fiscal years 
ending Mar. 31, 1924, 1925 and 1926 respectively. | 

Forestry.—The Forest Act is amended by c. 20 with respect to surveys, pay: 
ment and rates of royalties and grades of timber. es 

Highways.—C. 23 amends the Highway Act, providing for the carrying © 
lights on bicycles and trafic regulations pertaining to such vehicles. 

Insurance.—C. 25, the Fire Insurance Policy Act, prescribes regulation 
designed to secure uniform conditions in policies of fire insurance. . 

Lands.—C. 14 amends the Drainage, Dyking and Development Act regardin 
recovery of taxes, conduct of sales and subsequent disposal of lands. C. 26 amend 
the Land Registry Act with respect to re-subdivision of parcels within a block. il] 

Legislation.—C. 9 amends the Constitution Act with regard to vacancies an 
the holding of polls. ai 

Motor Vehicles.—The Motor Vehicle Act is amended by ec. 33 with respec 
to drivers’ licenses, dangerous driving, passengers on motor cycles and conviction 

Miscellaneous.—C. 1 amends the Administration Act with respect to dispos: 
of intestate estates, c. 2 amends sec. 3 of the Adoption Act, c. 5 incorporates th} 
Barbers’ Association and provides regulations for its administration, c. & amen 
the Boiler Inspection Act regarding damage by fire and the administration of tl 
Act, ec. 19 amends the Fire Marshal Act with respect to absence of owners, Gd 
provides certain restrictions governing the holding of race meetings, ¢. 27 amen\ 
the Landlord and Tenant Act regarding rights of custodians or trustees of least 
premises, c. 30 makes minor amendments to the Government Liquor Act, Gt 

provides further definitions to be used in the Mothers’ Pension Act, and ¢. 47 amen 
the Wills Act with respect to execution of wills made outside the province and 
revocation by marriage. is 

Municipalities.—C. 22 incorporates the Greater Vancouver Water Distri 
c. 34 amends the Municipal Act with respect to terms of office of aldermen, » 


¥, 
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relation to the Electrical Energy Inspection Act, agreements with adjoining munici- 
palities and collection of taxes. ©. 35 amends the Local Improvement Act with 
respect to assessment for such works. 


Professions.—The Engineering Act is amended by ¢. 17 respecting qualifica- 
tions of engineers, and c. 28 amends the Legal Professions Act, providing for payment 
of annual dues to the Law Society of British Columbia. 


Railways.—C. 41 amends the Railway Act, giving the Minister power to 
remove obstructions at crossings and provides for compensation. 


Taxation.—C. 43 amends the Succession Duty Act with respect to liens for 


succession duties in favour of the Crown on landsin the province and _ their duration 
in certain cases.. 


III.—PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE YEAR 1925. 


Death of Queen Alexandra.—Her Majesty, Queen Alexandra, mother of 
King George V, died Nov. 20, 1925, aged nearly 81 years. Her Majesty was born 
Dec. 1, 1844 and was married to King Edward VII (then Prince of Wales) on Mar. 
10,1863. She was crowned with King Edward at Westminster Abbey, Aug. 9, 1902. 


The Economic and Financial Year.—From the economic and financial 
0int of view, the first half of the year 1925 was rather unsatisfactory; the turn of 
he tide came at the middle of the year, when it was seen that the crops would be 
xcellent and their prices remunerative to the growers. The stimulus which these 
levelopments gave to general business was far from being exhausted at the end of 
he year, and was naturally communicated to the stock exchanges, so that the 
Sureau of Statistics’ index number of the prices of 50 of the most important Can- 
dian common stocks rose with only slight setbacks from 99-9 in December, 1924 
© 122-6 in December, 1925 and 127-4 in January, 1926. The index number of bond 
rices also rose from 105-0 in December, 1924 to 106-3 in December, 1925. 


Wholesale prices during 1925 showed the normal downward trend in the first 
alf of the year and the usual upward course in the autumn and winter, From 
65-2 in January, the official index number of the Bureau of Statistics declined to 
56-5 in September and rose to 163-8 in January, 1926. Wholesale prices of 
egetable products, fibres, textiles and textile products, iron and its products, non- 
‘rrous metals and their products were down in January, 1926, as compared with 
anuary, 1925; prices of non-metallic minerals and chemicals and chemical products 
ere practically the same, while prices of animals and animal products and wood 
ad wood products advanced, the former substantially. 


The easier conditions with regard to capital were indicated by an increase 
ming the year of over $81,000,000 in the notice deposits of the chartered banks, 
hich stood at $1,318,900,000 in December, 1925 (almost the highest point on 

rd), as compared with $1,237,600,000 in December, 1924. Current loans, on 
le other hand, declined from $938,700,000 to $903,300,000 in the same period, 
hile bank investments in bonds, debentures and stocks rose from $535,700,000 to 
49,600,000. Bonds sold in Canada during the year, as reported by A. E. Ames 
Co. on Jan. 2, 1926, amounted to $249,944,957, while total sales of Canadian 
inds were $496,443,290. This total was substantially lower than in 1924, when 
nd sales aggregated $609,430,407, but the difference was accounted for by larger 
Yvernment financing. 
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Employment, which was below the 1923 or 1924 levels at the commencement 
of the year, passed the 1924 level in July and the 1923 level in January, 1926. On 
the average of the year, however, the index number of employment in all indus 
was only slightly above that in 1924, 92-5 as compared with 92-3, while employ- 
ment in manufactures was 86-0 as against 85-3. 

Notable among the signs of improvement during the year was the increase of 
some $15,000,000 in the net operating income of the Canadian National ($32,264,415 - 
in 1925, as compared with $17,244,251 in 1924). The gross operating revenue was 
approximately $245,000,000 in 1925, as compared with $235,600,000 in 1924. The 
net operating income of $32,264,415 may be compared with the interest charge 
payable to the general public investor, accrued during 1924, viz., $38,361,704, 
(See p. 609). j 

Dominion General Election.—The fourteenth Parliament of Canada was 
dissolved on Sept. 5, 1925, and a general election was held throughout the Dominion 
on Oct. 29, the afternoon of which day was proclaimed a public half-holiday. As 
the results of the election were inconclusive, no one party having a clear majorit r 
in the House of Commons, it was deemed advisable to summon the new Parliamen : 
at the early date of Dec. 10, afterwards postponed to Jan. 7, 1926. 5 

Provincial General Elections.—Provincial general elections were held in 
1925 in the provinces of Nova Scotia, (June 25), New Brunswick, (Aug. 10), and 
Saskatchewan, (June 2). In the first two of these, the previously existing Libera! 
Administrations were defeated, while in Saskatchewan the Liberal Administration 
was sustained. New Ministries took office in Nova Scotia on July 16, and in New 
Brunswick on Sept. 14. For their personnel see pp. 76 and 77 of this edition of 
the Year Book. f 

Opening of the New Canadian Building in London.—On June 29, the 
new Canadian building in London, which will assemble the various Canadian official 
activities in London at a single central point, was opened by His Majesty the King 


to its new uses. 

Reductions in Postal Rates.—As from Sept. 1, 1925, the domestic letter 
rate of 3 cents for the first ounce and 2 cents for each additional ounce, will appl 
to the North American continent, the British, French and other West Indies, instead 
of to the United States and Mexico only. As from Oct. 1, the rates to the Univers 
Postal Union countries are reduced from 10 cents for the first ounce and 5 cents for) 
each subsequent ounce to 8 cents and 4 cents respectively. 

Trade Agreement with the British West Indies.—A new trade agreem ont 
between the Dominion, on the one. side, and the British West Indies, Bermuda 
British Guiana and British Honduras on the other, modifying and replacing the| 
agreement of 1920, (see p. 744 of the 1920 Year Book), was signed at Ottawa om 
July 6 by representatives of the contracting parties. The agreement deals in the! 
main with customs duties and steamship services between Canada and the We 
Indies.~ As regards the former, duties levied on dutiable goods (other than tobace 
cigars, cigarettes and spirituous or alcoholic liquors) imported into Canada fro: 
any of the above-mentioned colcnies are not to exceed 50 p.c. of the general tan 
rate; Canada also receives tariff concessions in their markets. The agreement also. 
deals with the steamship service between Canada and both the Eastern and Wester 
groups of the West Indian and neighbouring colonies. The agreement is to con: | 
tinue in foree for 12 years after it has been ratified and proclaimed by # 
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Governments concerned. The agreement marks an advance in our dealings with 
some 2,100,000 British subjects producing commodities which do not come into 
competition with our own products. 


Industrial Disputes.—The Only serious industrial dispute in 1925 involved 
about 12,000 coal miners in Nova Scotia from Mar. 6 to Aug. 10, and resulted from 
& proposed reduction of 10 p.c. in wages by four subsidiaries of the British 
Empire Steel Corporation, operating at Glace Bay and its neighbourhood, Sydney 
Mines, Stellarton and Thorburn in Pictou Co., and Springhill in Cumberland Co. 
In view ‘of the recent decision of the Judicial Committee of the Imperial Privy 
Council, the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act could not be applied to the 
dispute, and mediation of the Minister of Labour, the Provincial Government and 
- various persons failed to bring about a settlement, which was not achieved until 
after the provincial general election, when the new Government proposed an arrange- 

_ment which was accepted and work resumed on Aug. 10. The wage scale of 1923; 
6 to 8 p.c. lower than that of 1924, was accepted for 6 months, pending a thorough- 
going inquiry by a Royal Commission, Out of a total time loss in 1925 of 1,744,000 
days in all industries throughout the Dominion, 1,479,000 were lost in Nova Scotia, 
or almost 85 p.c. of the total, while the coal production of Nova Scotia, which was 
6,180,000 tons in 1923 and 4,973,000 tons in 1924, fell to 3,288,000 tons in 1925, 

_ according to the statistics of the Provincial Royal Commission, which made its report 
on Jan. 8, 1926. 


Formation of the United Church of Canada.—On June 10, 1925, the union 
of the Methodist, Presbyterian and Congregational Churches, authorized, so far as 
the Dominion Government is concerned, by c. 100 of the Statutes of 1924, became 
effective, after enabling Acts had been enacted in all the Provincial Legislatures 
except that of Quebec. A few of the Congregational and a considerable number of 
Presbyterian congregations, principally in Ontario and Quebec, voted not to enter 
the union. The latter have organized themselves as ‘““The Continuing Presbyterian 
Church in Canada.” The approximate strength of the United Church of Canada is 
Stated as 8,806 congregations, 4,500 ministers (including 650 foreign missionaries), 
and 693,000 members. The Continuing Presbyterians are estimated to number 
about 980 congregations, with 150,000 members. 


Obituary, 1925.—March 3, Hon. William Pugsley, K.C., D.C.L., Sussex, N.B.' 
Chairman of Reparations Commission, former Premier of New Brunswick, Member 
of the Laurier Cabinet, 1907-1911, later Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick. 
March 6, Hon. Patrick C. Murphy, Tignish, P.E.I., Senator. March 10, Dr. 
William McInnes, B.A., LL.D., Director of the Victoria Memorial Museum and 
former Director of the Geological Survey of Canada. March 15, Hon. William 
H. Bennett, K.C., Midland, Ont., Senator. April 4, Aylmer B. Hunt, M.P. for 
Compton, Quebec. April 6, S. Frank Glass, London, Ont., ex-M.P. for East Middle- 
sex. April 10, Robert Stewart, ex-M.P., Ottawa, Ont. April 24, Sir Augustus 
Nanton, Toronto, Ont., President of Dominion Bank. May 5, William James 
Stewart, Ottawa, Ont., Chief Dominion Hydrographer, Department of Marine and 
Bisheries. May 11, Colonel Ernest John Chambers, Ottawa, Ont., Gentleman 
Usher of Black Rod. May 16, Hon. Honoré C. Pelletier, Quebec, Que., former 
fudge of the Superior Court at Quebec. May 17, Thomas H. Thompson, Madoc, 
Int., M.P. for East Hastings. May 20, Major-General George S. Ryerson, 
ronto, Ont., Surgeon-General and Colonel-in-Chief of the Canadian Army 
Medical Corps. May 24, John D. F. Drummond, M.P., Ailsa Craig, Ont. May 
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26, Dr. Donaldson B. Dowling, B-Sc., F.R.S.C., Geologist, Geological Survey, 
Dept. of Mines, Ottawa, Ont. May 28, Major-General Sir Edward W. B. Morrison, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Ottawa, Ont. June 6, Col. George Taylor 
Denison, Toronto, Ont., Police Magistrate of that city for over 40 years. June 10, 
Hon. Alex. McCall, Senator, Simcoe, Ont. June 12, Sir William Petersen, K.B.E., 
Chairman of Petersen and Company; Ltd., London shipowners, died at Ottawa. 
June 21, Hon. F. 8. Maclennan, Judge of the Superior Gourt, Montreal District. 
June 20, Hon. Albert P. Prowse, Murray Harbour, P.E.I., Member of the Executive 
Council of P.E.I. without portfolio. June 27, Simeon Leliévre, LL.B., Assistant 
Clerk of the Senate, Ottawa, Ont. July 9, Hon. L. George de Veber, Lethbridge, 
Alberta, Senator. Aug. 12, Joseph Featherston, Controller of Chinese Emigration 
for Canada, at Hong Kong. Aug. 16, Sir Adam Beck, London, Ont., Chairman of 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission. Sept. 1, Dr. Daniel M. Gordon, 
Kingston, Ont., former Principal of Queen’s University. Sept. 6, Hon. George H. 
Bradbury, Selkirk, Man., Senator. Sept. 27, Lloyd Harris, Brantford, Ont., 
William B. Snowball, Chatham, N.B., ex-M.P. for Northumberland. Oct..5, 
Alfred D. DeCelles, LL.D., F.R.S.C., C.M.G., former Parliamentary Librarian. 
Oct. 19, Hon. William Roche, Halifax, N.S., Senator; Sir Henry Egan, Ottawa, 
Ont. Oct. 22, William B. Northrup, K.C., M.A., Ottawa, Ont., former Clerk of 
the House of Commons. Nov. 2, Sir James Lougheed, K.C.M.G., P.C., Calgary, 
Alberta, at Ottawa. Nov. 5, Joseph E. Marcile, M.P. for Bagot, Que. Nov. 20, 
Queen Alexandra. Nov. 26, Robert A. Campbell, Ottawa, Ont., late Director of — 
Forestry, Department of the Interior. Dec. 8, John R. Booth, Ottawa, in his 99th | 
year. 1926—Jan. 16, Adam Brown, Hamilton, Ont., formerly Postmaster of. — 
Hamilton, in his 100th year. | 


IV.—EXTRACTS FROM THE CANADA GAZETTE— 
OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS, COMMISSIONS, Etc. | 


Privy Councillors.—1925. May 20, Hon. Frederic L. Béique, LL.D., Senator, { 
Montreal, Que. Sept. 5, George N. Gordon, K.C., Peterborough, Ont., Deputy | 
Speaker of the House of Commons, George H. Boivin, B.A., K.C., Granby, Que., and . 
Herbert Marler, B.C.L., Montreal, Que., to be Members of the King’s Privy Council — 
for Canada. Sept. 12, Charles Vincent Massey, Toronto, Ont., to be a Member of 
the King’s Privy Council for Canada. Sept. 25, Walter E. Foster, St. John, N.B., 
to be a Member of the King’s Privy Council for Canada. 1926. Feb. 8, Philippe 
Roy, Doctor of Medicine, Commissioner-General for Canada, Paris, France, to be | 
a Member of the King’s Privy Council for Canada. Feb. 20, Hon. Chas. A. Dunning, 
Regina, Sask., to be a Member of the King’s Privy Council for Canada. Mar. 8, 
John C. Elliott, K.C., to be a member of the King’s Privy Council for Canada. ; 

Lieutenant-Governors. —1925. Sept. 24, James C. Tory, Reni | 
to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Nova Scotia. Oct. 20, William 
Egbert, M.D., Calgary, Alberta, to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province 0 
Alberta. 1926. Jan. 21, Robert R. Bruce, Invermere, B.C., to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province of British Columbia. Feb. 22, Hon. Henry W. Newlands, 
Regina, Sask., to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Saskatchewan (second | 
term). ‘ 

Cabinet Ministers.—1925. Sept. 5, Hon. James A. Robb, a Member of th 
King’s Privy Council for Canada, to be Minister of Finance and Receiver-General | 
vice the Right Hon. William S. Fielding, resigned. Hon. George N. Gordon, 
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Member of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, to be Minister of Immigration 
and Colonization, vice the Hon. James A. Robb, -resigned, and Hon. George H. 
Boivin, a Member of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, to be Minister of Customs 
and Excise vice the Hon. Jacques Bureau, resigned. Lucien Cannon, K.C., Quebec, 
Que., to be Solicitor-General of Canada. Sept. 12, Hon. Charles Vincent Massey, 
a Member of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, to be Minister without Port- 
folio, Hon. Walter E. Foster, a Member of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, 
to be the Secretary of State vice the Hon. Arthur B. Copp, resigned. 1926. Feb. 
20, Hon. Chas. A. Dunning, a Member of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, to be 
Minister of Railways and Canals. Mar. 8, Hon. John C. Elliott, a Member of the 
King’s Privy Council for Canada, to be Minister of Labour. 


: Senators.—1925. Sept. 5, Hon. Charles Murphy, K.C., Ottawa, Ont., Hon. 
Jacques Bureau, K.C., Three Rivers, Que., Hon. Henri S. Béland, M.D., St. Joseph 
de Beauce, Que., James J. Hughes, Souris, P.E.1., John Lewis, Toronto, Ont., 
‘William A. Buchanan, Lethbridge, Alberta, Prosper E. Lessard, Edmonton, Alberta, 
and Creelman McArthur, Summerside, P.E.I. Sept. 9, James P. Rankin, Stratford, 
Ont. Sept. 25, Hon. Arthur Bliss Copp, Sackville, N.B. 


New Members of the House of Commons.—1925. A list of the Members 
of the House of Commons as elected at the general election of Oct. 29, 1925, will be 
found in the appendix, pp. 1053-1057. 


Imperial Honours.—1925. Feb. 6, to be a Member of His Majesty’s Most 
Honourable Privy Council, Hon. Francis Alexander Anglin, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Canada. June 25, Hon. George P. Graham, Minister of Railways 
and Canals, and Sir William Mulock, K.C.M.G., K.C., LL.D., Chief Justice 
of Ontario, to be Members of His Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council. 


Judicial Appointments.—1925. Jan. 12, His Hon. Neil McQuarrie, Summer- 
side, P.E.I., Judge of the County Court of the County of Prince, P.E.I., to act as 
Juvenile Court Judge for the said town of Summerside under the provisions of the 
Juvenile Delinquents Act, 1908. Jan. 23, Joseph L. P. Roy, Winnipeg, Man., 
barrister-at-law, to be a Judge of the County Court for the Central Division of the 
Eastern Judicial District of Manitoba. May 15, Robert H. Graham, K.C., New 
Glasgow, N.S., to be a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia. May 19, 
James E. Madden, Napanee, Ont., of Osgoode Hall, barrister-at-law, to be a J udge 
of the County Court of the United Counties of Lennox and Addington, Ont. His 
Honour James E. Madden, Judge of the County Court of the United Counties of 
Lennox and Addington, Ont., to be a Local Judge of the High Court Division of 
the Supreme Court of Ontario. Aug. 19, Hon. Robert H. Graham, a Puisne Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, to be the Judge in Equity of the Supreme 
Court of Nova Scotia. Sept. 5, Hon. William R. Riddell, a Judge of the High 
Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ont., to be a Justice of Appeal of the Second 
Divisional Court of Ontario, and ez-officio a Judge of the High Court Division of 
the said Court. DavidI. Grant, Toronto, Ont., of Osgoode Hall, one of His Majesty’s 
Counsel learned-in-the-law for Ontario, to be a Judge of the High Court Division 
of the Supreme Court of Ontario, and ez-officio a Judge of the Appellate Division 
of the said Supreme Court of Ontario. Joseph C. Walsh, Montreal, Que., one of 
His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law for the Province of Quebec, to be a Puisne 
Judge of the Superior Court in and for the Province of Quebec. Joseph Archambault, 
Montreal, Que., Advocate, one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law for the 
Province of Quebec, to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court in and for the 
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Province of Quebec. James E. Thompson, Arnprior, Ont., of Osgoode Hall, 
barrister-at-law, to be a Judge of the County Court of the County of Ontario, in 
the Province of Ontario. His Honour James E. Thompson, a Judge of the County 
Court of the County of Ontario, Ontario, to be a Local Judge of the High Court 
Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. James L. Killoran, Goderich, Ont., 
of Osgoode Hall, barrister-at-law, to be a Judge of the County Court of the County 
of Perth, in the Province of Ontario. His Honour James L. Killoran, a Judge of 
the County Court of the County of Perth, Ontario, to be a Local Judge of the 
High Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. James E. McGlade, 
Brockville, Ont., of Osgoode Hall, barrister-at-law, to be a Judge of the County 
Court of the United Counties of Northumberland and Durham, Ontario. His 
Honour James E. McGlade, a Judge of the County Court of the United Counties 
of Northumberland and Durham, Ontario, to be a Local Judge of the High Court 
Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. Joseph A. C. Ethier, Ste. Scholastique, 
Que., Advocate, one of his Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law for the Province 
of Quebec, to be a Senior Judge (doyen) of the Circuit Court of the District of 
Montreal, Que. Russell T. Stackhouse, Montreal, Que., one of His Majesty’s 
Counsel learned-in-the-law for the Province of Quebec, to be a Judge of the Circuit 
Court of the District of Montreal, Que. Hammel M. Pile de Roche, Melville, 
Saskatchewan, barrister-at-law, to be a Judge of District Court of the Judicial 
District of Melville, Saskatchewan. Sept. 11, H. A. Fortier, K.C., Hull, Que., to 
be Puisne Judge of the Superior Court in and for the said Province of Quebec. Oct. 
29, William F. Carroll, K.C., Glace Bay, N.S., to be a Puisne Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Nova Scotia; Lewis H. Martell, K.C., Windsor, N.S., to be the Judge of 
the County Court of District Number Four, comprising the Counties of Kings, 
Hants and Colchester, N.S.; Walter Crowe, K.C., Sydney, N.S., to be the Judge: 
of the County Court of District Number Seven, comprising the Counties of Cape 
Breton, Victoria and Richmond, N.S., and Ernest H. Armstrong, K.C., Yarmouth, 
N.S., to be the Judge of the County Court of District Number Two, comprising | 
the Counties of Lunenburg, Queens and Shelburne, N.S. | 
Commissioners.—1925. Jan. 24, Thos. M. Fraser, Ottawa, Ont., Assistant | 
Clerk of the House of Commons, to be a Commissioner to administer the Oath of 
Allegiance to Members elected to the House of Commons of Canada. Jan. 29, Thomas 
L. Richard, Ottawa, Ont., Chief Examiner of Patents, to be a Commissioner per 
dedimus potestatem, to administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits, declara- 
tions and affirmations required by and in pursuance of the Patent Act, Chap. 69, 
R.S. of Canada, 1906, and by and in pursuance of the Copyright Act, 1921, and 
also to administer, take and receive such other oaths, affidavits, declarations and 
affirmations as by law it is competent to authorize to be administered, taken or 
received. Feb. 20, Thomas S. Worthington, Montreal, Que., Insurance Adjuster, 
to be a Commissioner to administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits, declara-_ 
tions and affirmations in or concerning any proceeding had or to be had in the 
Supreme Court of Canada and in the Exchequer Court of Canada. March 13, 
Russell Carmen, Belleville, Ont., to be a Commissioner to investigate and report 
upon charges of political partizanship preferred against John McHenry, Keeper 
of the range lights in Trenton Harbour, in the said province. April 8, Donald H, 
Ross, Canadian Trade Commissioner and Charles Hartlett, Senior Clerk in the 
Office of the Canadian Trade Commissioner, Melbourne, Australia, to be Com: 
missioners per dedimus potestatem to administer oaths and to take and receive 
affidavits, declarations and affirmations in the Commonwealth of Australia, in o1 
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concerning any proceedings had or to be had in the Supreme Court of Canada and 
in the Exchequer Court of Canada. June 19, James Friel, Moncton, N.B., one of 
His Majesty’s Counsel learned-at-law for the said Province, to be a Commissioner 
to continue and complete the investigations made by the late Hon. William Pugsley 
into illegal warfare claims and to make report on all such claims. July 6, Lewis 
Duncan, Toronto, Ont., barrister-at-law, to be a Commissioner under the provisions 
of the Combines Investigation Act, 1923, (Chap. 9, 13-14 George V), to investigate 
and report upon a combine alleged to exist with reference to the sale of fruits and 
vegetables through wholesale commission houses, operating in Ontario and Eastern 
Canada. Aug. 6, James Craig, Toronto, Ont., a former Judge of the Territorial 
Court, Yukon Territory, to be a Commissioner to enquire into and report upon all 
cases from time to time referred to him by the Secretary of State of Canada in 
which may be considered the revocation of naturalization certificates. Sept. 5, 
Thomas Vien, K.C., Quebec, Que., M.P., to be a member of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners for Canada in the place of the Hon. W. B. Nantel, K.C., whose 
term of office has expired. Sept. 14, J. W. Ste. Marie, K.C., Hull, Que., to be a 
Commissioner to investigate charges of political partizanship against Government 
employees in the Electoral District of Hull, Que., and to report the result of each 
such enquiry. James McQueen, Shediac, N.B., barrister-at-law, to be a Com- 
missioner to investigate the circumstances connected with the retirement of John 
J. Kane, ex-Chief Trade Instructor in Dorchester Penitentiary, from his office, and 
_ his conduct in the service of the said Penitentiary in so far as the same related to 
his official duties. 


Official Appointments.—1925. Jan. 27 , His Excellency the Governor- 
General has been pleased to appoint Group Captain J. 8. Scott, M.C., A.F.C., to 
be an Honorary Aide-de-Camp and Lieutenant John R. Chaplin, R.O., 10th (P.W.O.) 
Royal Hussars, to be an Aide-de-Camp on his Staff: Jan. 24, Alderic H. Beaubien 
and Joseph W. Baril, from Principal Translators to Parliamentary, Translators, 
Ottawa. Feb. 13, His Excellency the Governor-General has been pleased to issue 
a Commission, confirming and continuing Col. Henry W. Bowie, Ottawa, Ont., in 
the office of Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Commons, to which he was appointed 
by O. in C. (P.C. 349) of the 11th Feb., 1918. Feb. 21, Samuel P. McCavour, 
from Assistant Receiver-General (Grade 4), Toronto, to Comptroller of Currency, 
Ottawa. Feb. 28, Walter C. Ronson, from Departmental Accountant, Grade 5, 
to Assistant to Secretary of Treasury Board, Ottawa. Robert B. Viets, from 
Departmental Solicitor to Solicitor to the Treasury, Ottawa. March 19, John A. 
McClelland, Montreal, Que., Vice-President in Canada, International Association 
of Machinists, to be a member of the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research. April 2, James M. McCarthy, B.Se., Quebec, Que., to be a 
member of the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, 
said appointment to terminate on Mar. 31, 1927. The following members of 
the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, whose term 
of appointment expires on Mar. 31, 1925, to be re-appointed for a further period 
f three years, said re-appointments to terminate on Mar. 31, 1928—Henry M. 
tory, D. Se., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Acting President of the Research Council, President 
f the University of Alberta; Hume Cronyn, B.A., LL.B., General Manager, Huron 
d Erie Mortgage Corporation, etc.; John C. McLennan, O.B.E., Ph.D., DSe., 
D., F.R.S., Prof. of Physics and Director of the Physics Laboratory, University 
f Toronto; Walter C. Murray, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.C., President, University of 
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Saskatchewan; Arthur S. MacKenzie, Ph.D., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S.C., President, 
Dalhousie University. April 4, Ernest H. Finlayson, from Forest Protection 
Specialist to Director of Forestry, Ottawa. March 30, Oscar D. Skelton, Kingston, 
Ont., M.A., Ph.D., to be Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs in the room 
and stead of Sir Joseph Pope, K.C.M.G.,,etc., to be retired. May 9, His Excellency 
the Governor-General has been pleased to appoint Major George P. Vanier, D.S.O., 
M.C., to be Honorary Aide-de-Camp. June 29, Major A. R. Thompson, Ottawa, 
Ont., Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod. Aug. 22, Hon. Pierre B. Mignault, a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, to be the Deputy of His Exe: llency the 
Governor-General. Oct. 29, His Excellency the Governor-General has been pleased 
to appoint Lieut.-Col. H. W. Snow, C.M.G., D.S.O., to be Private Secretary, vice 
Major P. K. Hodgson, O.B.E., resigned and Capt. the Lord W. W. Montagu-Douglas 
Scott, M.C., 10th (P.W.O.) Royal Hussars, to be an Aide-de-Camp on his Staff. 
Dec. 14, Carman Milward Croft, Esq., Trade Commissioner, to be a Commissioner 
per dedimus potestatem to administer oaths, etc. in the Dominion of New Zealand 
in any proceeding to be had in the Supreme Court or the Exchequer Court of Canada. 
Dec. 15, His Excellency the Governor-General has been pleased to issue a Commission 
under above date, confirming and continuing Joseph H. Grisdale, Ottawa, Ont., 
Doctor of the Science of Agriculture and Deputy Minister of Agriculture, in the 
Office of Deputy Minister of Agriculture to which he was appointed by Order in 
Council of May 19, 1919, (P.C. 1037) 25-1. 1926. Jan. 5, His Excellency the 
Governor General has been pleased to appoint Lieut.-Col. H. M. Urquhart, D.S.O., 
to be an Honorary Aide-de-Camp. 


Day of General Thanksgiving.—Monday, Nov. 9, 1925, was appointed by 
proclamation as a “day of general thanksgiving to Almighty God for the bountiful 
harvest and other blessings with which Canada has been favoured this year.” 
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APPENDIX. 


As the detailed results of the general election of Oct. 29, 1925, were available 
too late to be inserted in their appropriate place in Section III of this volume, it 
was decided to include them in an appendix. This appendix contains two tables. 
The first compares the voters on the list and the votes polled in the last four general 
elections of 1911, 1917, 1921 and 1925, by provinces. The second gives the names 
and populations of the new electoral districts, as delimited by the Representation 
Act of 1924, the number of voters on the list and votes polled, and the names and 
addrésses of the Members of the House of Commons in the Fifteenth Parliament, 
as elected at the general election. Subsequent changes up to the latest possible 
date are indicated in foot-notes. 


1.—Number of Voters and of Votes Polled in the General Elections of 1911, 1917, 1921 


and 1925. 
Number of Voters on the List. Number of Votes Polled. 
Provinces. 
1911. 1917. 1921, 1925. 1911, 1917. 1921. 1925. 

Prince Edward 
Peli. jn. Baa 1 28, 221 46,879 45,454 28, 636 82, 249 52,556 49,558 
Nova Scotia....... 136, 994 133,930 294,473 277,073 113, 022 106, 621 260, 860 222, 883 
New Brunswick... 101,112 94,456 204,575 211,190 79,072 84,408 156,263 | | 152,652 
Wtebes: EC Mh eis: 455, 288 396,666 |1,056,792 |1, 124,998 324, 039 301,519 779,591 | / 805, 492 
ONEATION. c2.00 8 oe 693,485 904,075 {1,738,020 |1, 821,906 480,572 710,077 |1,189, 635 |/ 1,223,027 
Manitoba.......... 98,588 138, 029 255, 143 250,505 77, 696 109,542 173,941 171,124 
Saskatchewan..... 142,414 133, 806 333, 613 346, 791 89, 043 99, 253 225, 236 197, 246 
Alpertan eee 107, 228 140, 757 273,706 283, 529 69,775 107,272 173, 824 161,423 
British Columbia.. 83,081 122,071 230,451 244, 352 43, 559 97,994 156, 012 183, 748 
ROBE Py. bo. 8.5 5: 2,552 1,788 1, 658 1,621 2,114 1,442 1,388 1,259 
Canada......... 1,820,742 12,093,799? 14,435,310 14,607,419 |/1,307,5283 1,650,3774 13,119,306 | 3,168, 412 


1 No voters’ lists in Prince Edward Island. ‘ Do 

? Not including 31 electoral districts in which the return was by acclamation. Moreover, military 
voters were, generally speaking, not on the lists. \ 

* Not including 3 electoral districts in which the return was by acclamation. ; ; 

4 Not including 31 electoral districts in which the return was by acclamation, and excluding 232,952 
military votes. 


2.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as elected at the 15th General Election, 
Oct. 29, 1925. 


Provinces Popula-} Voters 
* and Bort, on Be Names of Members. P.O, Addresses. 
Electoral Districts. 1921. | List. eM 
Prince Edward Island 
(4 members)— ¥ 
Mines See Pe St 20,445 | 10,141 | 7,219 |Macdonald,J.A.......... Cardigan, PEI. 
Princeve) ee , 31,520 | 15,838 | 11,904 |MacLean, A.B............ Summerside, P.E.I,. 
CUE GUEONA 3B feu tay Beet" 36,650 | 19,475 | 30,4851) (Jenkins, R. H............ Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Messervey, J. A.......... Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Nova Scotia 


(14 mem] ers)— 
Antigonish-Guysbo- 


POUR AS oA. Babee 27,098 | 15,479 | 11,733 |Macdonald, Hon. FE. M....|Ottawa, Ont. 
Cape Breton North- ‘ ‘ 
Victariaa fees: 31,325 | 16,106 | 11,207 |Johnstone, L. Whi seee odes Sydney Mines, N.S. 
Cape Breton South....| 58,716 | 26,946 | 17,760 MacDonald, Finlay....... Sydney, N.S. 
Colchester............. 25,196 | 14,265 | 9,838 |MacNutt, G. T........... Stewiacke, N.S. 
Cumberland ab TOE ead, 34. | 14,834 (Simath, BR. iesam i005 nc doe Amherst, NS. 
Digby-Annapolis.......] 37,765 20,401: pri4d'O27 Short: EL. Bsbs.s.o eee dis Digby, N.S. 
Halifax City and 97,228 | 48,908 | 58,3061|{Black, W. A............. Halifax, N.S. 
County. Granny i. reenact te Halifax, N.S. 
Hants-Kings........... 43,462 | 24,978 | 19,374 |Foster, A. de W......../.. Kentville, N.S. ; 
Tnverness......05.s500. 23,808 | 12,920 8,865 |Macdougall, I. D.......... Strathlorne, N.S. 
Dement 6 ar, sree oD 40,851 | 23,379 | 17,522 |Cantley, Thomas......... New. Glasgow, N.S. 
Queens-Lunenburg..... 43,686 | 24,195 | 18,164 |Duff, William............. Lunenburg, N.S, 
ichmond-West Cape . 
fee " a . ar Pe 17,646 | 9,841 | 7,245 |Macdonald, J. A.:........ St. Peters, N.S. 


Shelburne-Yarmouth. .| 35,865 | 18,224 | 13,108 |Hatfield, P. L............ Yarmouth, N.S. 
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2.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as elected at the 15th General Election, 


Oct. 29, 1925—con. 


Provinces Popula-| Voters 
an tion, on 
Electoral Districts, 1921. | List. 
New Brunswick 

(11 members)— 

Charlotte cd seeiee cereist. 21,435, | 12,792 
Gloucester. 2.siofiecce> 38,684 | 17,282 
Kent. 20 cae serena 23,916 | 11,073 
Northumberland...... 33,985 | 18,357 
Restigouche-Mada- 

WASIKA Pee aelecisey ses 42,977 | 21,448 
ROvall eet: cemacereaees 32,078 | 18,171 
St. John-Albert 69,093 | 41,028 
Victoria-Carleton...... 83,900 | 17,543 
Westmoreland......... 53,387 | 31,221 
York-Sunbury......... 38,421 | 22,275 

Quebee (65 members)— 
Arg enteuil ase ns b sistete 17,165 | 9,056 
Bagot Sect SORTER ORIEN ES 18,035 | 7,803 
IBCSUGE renee cles hese 52,701 | 22,613 
Beauharnois........... 19,888 | 9,421 
Bellechasse............ 21,190 | 8,949 
Berthier-Maskinongé...| 36,762 | 17,132 
Bonaventure........... 29,092 | 13,457 
Brome-Missisquoi..... 31,180 | 15,764 
Chambly-Verchéres...| 34,643 | 18,212 
Champlain’: 06.....0: 47,852 | 21,545 
Charlevoix-Saguenay..| 46,366 | 18,946 
Ch&ateauguay-Hunting- 

GOW. titer soca ats 26,731 | 13,218 
Chicoutimi 2). oheeas 37,578 | 19,266 
Compton: -Pii6. 6 oe: 82,816 | 15,035 
Monchester. pees see 29,563 | 12,879 
Drummond-Artha- 

baska 25% S57 he. 44,372 | 21,205 
Gaspé sco. oa cne clei 40,375 | 17,032 
Hullvaet aos aseracs 39,180 | 21,038 
JOSE Le 3 Fa. ne ke Dek 25,913 | 12,276 
Kamouraska..:......- 22,014 9, 880 
Iba elle: anasdeetincace 35,927 | 15,651 
Lake St. John......... 35,089 | 17, 752 
Laprairie-Napierville..| 20,065 | 8,648 
L’ Assomption-Mont- 

Calm...4 semen es 13,796 
Laval-Two Mountains. 13,187 
Léyisusas.teaeeetates 15, 668 
L’Islet 7,871 
Lotbiniére.. 9,966 
Matane.. 16,413 
Megantic. 14,421 
Montmagny 9,761 
INaColet.a2 een 13, 493 
PORtIAG../.« ssewierrerere 26, 722 
Portela. ne ode eee 16,788 
Quebec-Montmorency..| 31,000 | 15,860 
Quebec East........... 40,722 | 19,604 
Quebec South.......... 25,875 | 14,997 
Quebec West........... 37,562 | 16,668 
MIGHeeUs. Jc. wacana ever 19,548 | 9,222 
Richmond-Wolfe 42,248 | 18, 887 
IESUINVOUS Kil'see srarciotn ote lao 27,520 | 12,259 
St. Hyacinthe-Rou- 

Wille. i055. onic dudes 36,754 | 17,616 
St. Johns-Iberville.. 23,518 | 10,807 
Shefford:in.scneeceenee 25,644 | 13,164 
Sherbrooke. ccoss.cs5. 30,786 | 15,903 
Stanstead ..4.c-cacbeee 23,380. | 12,401 
Temiscouata....0.-+.5. 44,310 | 19,727 
Merrebonne.aeneanenek 33,908 | 16,908 


Votes 
Polled. 


Names of Members. P.O. Addresses. 
Grimmer, Ri W. .c2s.0.se0 St. Stephen, N.B. 
Robichaud, J. G.......... Shippegan, N.B. 
DOUCet, Av d ccc cctrnnociee ce Notre-Dame, Kent -Co., 
pin Chee Sa pe valey i Newcastle, N.B 
Culligan, Arthur..........2- Culligans, N.B. 
Fome sy Gis cette sales esters Apohaqui, N.B, 

MacLaren, Murray....... St. John, N.B. 

Bev) Thomas... hess eek s St. John, N.B 
berm Nn ged IR cicteea ee Juniper, N.B 
Price Oe Divers see aan Moncton, N.B. 
Elanson; kta occteciesiieee Fredericton, N.B. 
Perley, Hon. Sir G. H....|Ottawa, Ont. 


Marcile, J. H.2........ .|Actonvale, Que. 
Lacroix, Edouard.... .|St. Georges Est, Beauce 
Co., Que 

Raymond, Maxime....... Outremont, Que. 

Fournier; C. Avedeosen vee as de Bellechasse, 
ue. 

Gemrvaisyd: On Beers otc see Berthier, Que. 

Marcil, Hon. Charles......}Ottawa, Ont. 

Kays Wiakilten tee ccs ier Phillipsburg, Que. 

Nang lois; J.) Ve Avetee. Varennes, Que. 

Desaulniers, A. L......... ioe Anne de la Pérade, 
ue. 

Caserainitee Eiess. oti see Westmount, Que. 

RODD elon d. Ace eriecetains Valleyfield, Que. 

Dubucwye ED Ane, oa, Chicoutimi, Que 

Letelliers J: Bi s0.05020: Lac Mégantic, Que. 

Cannon, Hon. Lucien...... Quebec, Que. 

Girouard, Wilfrid.......... Arthabaska, Que. 

Lemieux, Hon. Rodolphe .|Ottawa, Ont. 

HOntaInO, We kius necks ae ee Hull, Que. 

Denis, J. 7 MM MSS Fee Joliette, Que. 

Bouchard, Georges... ; oe Anne de la Pocatiére, 
ue. 

Bourassa, Henri.....-..0.. Montreal, Que. 

Sylvestre, Armand........|Roberval, Que. 

ManctOt Rocha. s.teantes St. Constant, Que. 

Séethn? Pe vAcee 4 io, pee. L’Assomption, Que. 

Lacombe, Liguori.........|Ste. Scholastique, Que. 

Dussaulet J. Bisse. eeeee Lévis, Que. 

Ia fard., JaBie waddametectes L’Islet, Que. : 

Verville, LIEBE AR ae eet, Flavien, Que. 

Dionne, Gala .:|St. Benoit, Que. 

Roberge, Eusébe ..|Laurierville, Que. 

Laflamme, ..|Montmagny, Que. 

Descoteaux, J. F.:........ Ste. Monique, Que. 

Cahill she S cca wlen teeaate Campbell’s Bay, Que. ~ 

Delisle; WM. S'esnaicsaeiee ee Dame de Portneuf, 
ue. 

Tavigueur, ELcE: acs series Quebec, Que. 

Lapointe, Hon. Ernest.....|Ottawa, Ont. 

Powers iGs Gig. fena oaths Quebec, Que. 

Parent, Georges........... Quebec, Que. 

@ardin, Hon, Pi J. Ass.:5. Sorel, Que. 

Tobing > Wisse d. detec e. Bromptonville, Que. 

Fiset, Sir Eugéne..........|Rimouski, Que. 

Morinsida) Siiiw. wee ..../St. Hyacinthe, Que. 

Bonoit, Avis .esse seins sae Iberville, Que. 

Boivin, HonsGeE jas cae Granby, Que. 

Howard (CoB is.\.cpessae Sherbrooke, Que. 

‘Baldiwin,( Wie i.ccs sesckeee Baldwin’s Mills, Que. 

Pouliot) Jie. eases ...-|Riviére du Loup, Que. 

Prévost, BBE ee ahr Gece St. Jéréme, Que. 


MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


2.—Electoral Districts, 
Members of the 
Oct. 29, 1925—con. 


Provinces 
an tion, 
Electoral Districts. 


Quebec—con. 
Three Rivers-St. Mau- 
Palit oS, eae ee ee 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges...| 21, 620 


Waiehirasccaws saan. 25, 867 
pe SS ee 18,507 
Montreal Island— 
eC eh on ee 48, 869 
Hochelaga..... 67, 836 
Jacques Cartier......| 70,856 
Laurier-Outremont..| 67,682 
Maisonneuve......... 65, 646 
Mount Royal........ 39, 487 
bp ADRS. ok 1 eae aad 54, 834 
De Antome.. che ne 33, 338 
is Denise? ak eeste 75,475 
Si. Eberiri pers, Shee 44,372 
SLAM (cir se ee nee 54,741 
St. Lawrence- St. 
COLO G B/ weesiae « 37, 688 
5b, Misaryaere wed ons 63,381 
Ontario (82 members)— 
Algoma East.......... 37,054 
Algoma West.......... 35, 509 
PEG etd seeds 20,085 
Brantford City........ 33, 292 
Bruce North........ 20, 872 
Bruce South........... 23,413 
nrleton.. si506 2. tase. 32, 673 
Dufferin-Sinicoe....... 40, 225 
Logi Seon eae ens 24, 629 
Dlgin Westiss deccsiesrs.: 35,413 
HasSex Wastes vac sop sc. 2 25, 283 
ssex South..........- 29,375 
BBEX NORD a Aaram shina 49,418 
Fort William.......... 27,851 
Frontenac-Addington. .| 30,347 
LON Gary. .25 isk doce: 0, 518 
Grenyille-Dundas......| 33,953 
Grey Northi.... 2220... 30, 667 
Grey Southeast........| 28,384 
Haldimand aciacleccesc < 21, 287 
ADGA 3. Seekers casio wn. 24,899 
Hamilton East........ 54, 233 
Hamilton West........ 53, 254 
Hastings-Peterborough| 28,999 
Hastings South........ , 004 
mioron North.iss24s0. 23,540 
Huron South.......... 23,548 
enora-Rainy River... 26,315 
RONG! socks 45 , 0, 638 
Kingston City 24,104 
Lambton East.. ae | re 
Lambton West......... 380, 418 
DUABIRR des cee cle 0b sues 32,993 
Cate ee ae 34,909 
BAROOUL TS ct aet zh cue 2 48,625 
BNSBROOM S36 ocr dee 53, 838 
Middlesex East........ 27,994 
Middlesex West........ 25,033 
Muskoka-Ontario...... 34, 859 
MMGRIND Ss 55 os cwhre« 49,965 
Norfolk-Elgin......... 35, 937 
Northumberland. ..... 30,512 
ir gt ee re 31,074 
re 93,740 
Oxford North.......... 24,527 
Oxford South.......... 22,285 
Parkdale...... cae 59,545 
Parry Sound..........\. 27,,022 


Popula- 
1921. 
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Voters on Lists and Votes 
House of Commons, as 


Voters 


on 
List. 


24,701 
10,879 
12,691 

7,599 


20,012 
27, 803 
40, 086 
38, 287 
29,573 
29,066 
26, 806 
16,415 
38, 889 
19,937 
21,735 


16, 224 
25, 464 


17, 367 
21,581 
11,081 
18,723 
12,003 
13, 688 
20, 642 
20,745 
15, 363 
23, 608 
16, 841 
17,085 
36, 568 
12, 489 
17,340 
10, 989 
20,370 
19,547 
17,312 
12,954 
16, 023 
35, 222 
35,577 
14,892 
25, 127 
14,815 
14,572 
14,294 
28,757 
15, 101 
16,782 
19,203 
19, 933 
22,041 
30, 362 
35,067 
16, 811 
14,478 
20, 945 
28, 354 
23,017 
19,016 
20,941 


71,552 


15,019 
13,615 
36,744 
13, 809 
18, 225 


Votes 
Polled. 


9,174 
13,614 


Names of Members. 


AU VOLSON, Ric Oe ol Merde os 
Malcolm, James.......... 
PITH 5: AAU sla abhi ea tects 


Garland, W. F....... 
ROWE WalE, 5 ccinsterate 
Bowen, F. W..... 
McKillop, H. C. 


MacPhail, Agnes On 


Senn, M. C 


King, J. W 


White; J.) His... Re Ren. oe 
Hodes, AsiK «ic, Sele J 
EiOtb, Js GF::. cep esieta ve 
MeGibbon, Peter... ese 
Lapterre,)H). A..$.. 3. -iciss 2 
OUAMEOH $15; a oe aaa 
Maybee, M.E........... 
IS BAsOIs It iM2, <0 ae mer, ae 

McClenaghan, Stewart... 

Chatvob, Judy, ofakcse sos 
Sutherland, D. M........ 
Sutherland, Donald....,. 
Spence, David........... 
Arthurs, James.......... 


ec erssesnvecece 


McMillan, Thomas....... 
Heenan, Peter........... 
Chaplin, Ae )'= Sona. a. 
TLORB, JA Tihs. 3. metas 
ATMS TONS J. Bisttesc<cs.e 5 
Goodison, W.Tsdeneseces 
Preston, HR. F..isdeo shox 


Polled, Names and Addresses of 
elected at the 15th General Election, 


P.O. Addresses, 
Pepe ee 


Three Rivers, Que. 
Coteau du Lac, Que. 
Gracefield, Que. 
Pierreville, Que. 


Westmount, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 
Outremont, Que. 


-|Montreal, Que. 


Westmount, Que. 
Montreal, Que, 
Westmount, Que, 
Montreal, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 


Montreal, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 


Chapleau, Ont. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont, 
Paris, Ont. 

Brantford, Ont. 
Kincardine, Ont, 
Walkerton, Ont, 


.|Ottawa, Ont. 
.-.|Newton Robinson, Ont. 
...|Newcastle, Ont 
...|West Lorne, Ont. 

.| Windsor, Ont. 


Amherstburg, Ont, 
Walkerville, Ont. 
Fort William, Ont. 
Sydenham, Ont. 
North Lancaster, Ont, 
Prescott, Ont. 
Owen Sound, Ont. 
Ceylon, Ont. 
Caledonia, Ont. 
Milton, Ont. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Bancroft, Ont. 
Tweed, Ont. 
Bluevale, Ont. 
Seaforth, Ont, 
Kenora, Ont. 
Chatham, Ont. 
Kingston, Ont. 
Petrolia, Ont. 
Sarnia, Ont. 
Carleton Place, Ont. 
Brockville, Ont. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
London, Ont. _, 
Lucan, Ont. 
London, Ont. 
Bracebridge, Ont. 
Sudbury, Ont. 
Bayham, Ont. 
Trenton, Ont. 
Oshawa, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. 


.|Ottawa, Ont. 


Woodstock, Ont. 
Ingersoll, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont, 
Parry Sound, Ont. 
Brampton, Ont. 
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APPENDIX 


2.—Electoral Districts, 


Members of the House of Commons, 


Oct. 29, 1925—con. 


Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
as elected at the 15th General Election, 


Provinces Popula-| Voters 
an tion, on 
Electoral Districts. 1921, | List. 
Ontario—con. 
Perth Northits...5. 5. 32,461 | 21,079 
Perth South. 22 fee. 18,382 | 11,617 
Peterborough West....| 34,054 | 21,623 
Port Arthur-T hunder 
(BAY) aca eS aces 27,158 | 14,297 
Prescottens sone e eee 26,478 | 12,375 
Prince Edward-Lennox| 25,843 | 15,933 
Renfrew North........ 27,079 | 15,179 
Renfrew South........ 27,061 | 14,930 
Russell ee ue eraces 43,413 | 22,900 
Simeoe Hast........0. 37,122 | 19,956 
Simcoe North......... 22,100 | 18,679 
Stormontpeteseeees- can 25,134 | 15,426 
Timiskaming North...} 26,028 | 24,261 
Timiskaming South...| 31,747 | 19,5385 
Toronto Hast.......... 63,735 | 40,126 
Toronto East Centre...) 69,717 | 33,636 
Toronto-High Park....| 50,856 | 34,870 
Toronto Northeast....| 58,319 | 45,359 
Toronto Northwest....| 61,484 | 39,527 
Toronto-Searborough..| 49,749 | 40,790 
Toronto South......... 49,291 | 17,786 
Toronto West Centre..} 59,197 | 27,902 
Victoriakeonden cnet: 33,995 | 21,413 
Waterloo North....... 41,698 | 26,074 
Waterloo South........ 33,568 | 21,652 
Welland ee: art 66,668 | 38,074 
Wellington North...... 19,883 | 12,174 
Wellington South...... 34,327 | 23,472 
Wentworth:.....02 ees 46,080 | 30,134 
ork Norther eers one 36,222 | 28,524 
York South..... Oe 27,895 | 21,125 
York Westsinsccn eon: 61,655 | 49,888 
Manitoba (17 members) 
BranGont seems eee 38,500 | 18,738 
Dauphine seen 38,607 | 16,899 
Wisgarernecce cite oetenee 30,604 | 10,357 
MacDonald............ 31,877 | 14,691 
Marquetterunns: «tse: 34,482 | 16,778 
Neepawa.....ses0.c2- 29,941 | 13,773 
Neleonsoeinicdse nes. 20,868 | 7,294 
Portage la Prairie......| 35,461 | 15,505 
Provenchers.nre. se os 29,439 | 11,156 
Selenite 41,265 | 16,900 
DOULIS As) Skee ele tes 24,439 | 13,236 
Springfield............ 30,836 | 10,304 
St, Bonifaceniae. see 35,429 | 14,082 
Winnipeg North....... 52,473 | 15,274 
Winnipeg North Centre} 39,142 | 11,779 
Winnipeg South........ 32,948 | 17,271 
Winnipeg South Centre} 63,812 | 26,468 
Saskatchewan 
(21 members)— 
ASBinibOld ess aac: ane 34,789 | 17,039 
Humboldt 16, 800 
Kindersley 14, 605 
Last Mountain. . 14, 460 
Long Lake 13, 872 
MacKenzie............ 34,469 | 15,742 
Maple Creek........... 38,586 | 19, 263 
Melfort: sea, sence 30,716 | 16,113 
Melville. seer staat cts 36,842 | 16,230 
Moose daiwa. eases 42,243 | 18,540 
North Battleford...... 34,451 | 16,203 
Prince Albert...<.....- 39,126 | 17,478 
Qu’ Appellee eer eee 33,003 | 16,481 
Regina. tee. cseenedee 40,625 | 17,676 
Rosetowmses teem 29,341 | 14,120 
SaskatOoniens se ce deeis'se 40,712 | 15,934 
South Battleford...... 35,070 | 17,456 


ee Names of Members. P.O. Addresses. 
Ee ee 
14,149 Wright, D. McK.......... Stratford, Ontresds) 
8588 |Sanderson, FG. .....0.02 St. Mary’s, Ont) 
1GS2T 2A Reeks By. Al Aaterines a acters Peterborough, Ont. 
9,499 |Langworthy, W.F........ Port Arthur, Ont. 
9,130 |Evanturel, Gustave....... Alfred, Ont. 
2 0760 bubbs; Voburn «cos aserekieete Picton, Ont. 
95865) |\Cotnam:, LD) .m. on. Pembroke, Ont. 
11,299 |Maloney, M.J...........- Eganville, Ont. 
14,798 |Goulet, Alfred............ Bourget, Ont. 
14,614 |Thompson, A. B.......... Penetanguishene, Ont. 
1S. 216 HBOVB,\ Wot tas erel- prererrenter Barrie, Ont. 
115136) \amalton, (Cad 2... mvs ole Cornwall, Ont. 
14,968 |O’Neill, J. R...........-.. Timmins, Ont. | 
11,846 |Armstrong, E. F.......... Cobalt, Ont. ; 
21,774 |Ryckman, E. B........... Toronto, Ont. 
19,118 |Bristol, Hon. Edmund....|Toronto, Ont. | 
21377 |Anderson, AsJe.iasdvees- Toronto, Ont. 
QONOos Balcony kis Wie siters starts see Toronto, Ont. | 
DA “OHS @hurchiialy Wess ck esis Toronto, Ont. 
92,843 |Harris, J. H.....0...000+: Toronto, Ont. 
8.730) | Geanyin Gi Rik ao. ee cre sels Toronto, Ont. 
18%455 \iocken, HsG@s9..0. ene = Toronto, Ont. 
TA S50M Stinson, Dstelaee sah. Lindsay, Ont. 
13, 5645| Euler, WD oe. cat u.orerete ale Kitchener, Ont. 
13,296 |Edwards, A. McK........ Galt, Ont. 
OOOD iiPReveity Gr bles ster krets ice erate Welland, Ont. 
7,539 |Sinclair, Duncan.......... Harriston, Ont. 
17,219 |Guthrie, Hon. Hugh...... Guelph, Ont. 
RORY UMM ihe keyosag. (Gn, Canadienne acon Dundas, Ont. 
19) G88 Lennox, ke wel sis -rj terete ete Toronto, Ont. 
10,197 |Maclean, W. F............ Toronto, Ont. 
31,333 |Drayton, Hon. Sir H. L...|Toronto, Ont. 
11,887 |Forke, Robert............ Pipestone, Man. 
10;089¢\Ward, WJ ec0. 504 <clsiienm Dauphin, Man. 
6; S69 | Browns Ua licens orice ate Pilot Mound, Man. 
SGOSM owaes Wade teyetearels cielere ee Holland, Man. 
9; 902 |Mullins, H. A.§.....c. see Winnipeg, Man. 
SOQG mp Whurp iy a Gr vt en Grain are Neepawa, Man. 
4 G56u Bing yD el W ies «terres ciete ts ote Swan River, Man. 
10,843 |Meighen, Rt. Hon. Arthur|Ottawa, Ont. 
5,405 |Beaubien, A. L............ St. John Baptiste, Man. 
9,723 |Hannesson, H.M......... Selkirk, Man. 
8,348 |Steedsman, James........ Deloraine, Man. 
5,600) | Hay, Dhomas. idence. Gonor P.O., Man. 
105.207) Elowden, Wik soeie ctv oererererel Norwood, Man. 
120393 Heaps, Ab Ak sites ice ersttetete Winnipeg, Man. 
10,129 |Woodsworth, J.S8......... Winnipeg, Man. 
15,699 |Rogers, Hon. Robert....../Winnipeg, Man. 
22,968 |Kennedy, W. W........-.: Winnipeg, Man. 
9,826 |McKenzie, Robert........ Stoughton, Sask. 
GUTS OUZKes AcnE eevetrae ctelelsteel- Vonda, Sask. 
7,484 |Carmichael, A. M......... Kindersley, Sask. 
8,253 |Pansher, We Rnd. 25 stents Govan, Sask. 
TROT tel Tobneton sunken. cs serrae Bladworth, Sask. 
6.1270 Campbells MieiNe cues Pelly, Sask. } 
9,920 |Spence, George..:.........|/Orkney, Sask. 
8,537 |McLean, Malcolm......... Eldersley, Sask. 
9,381 |Motherwell, Hon. W. R... Abernethy, Sask. 
ISSS47 ROss; Ue. G srceatebite wore seit Moose Jaw, Sask. 
8,800 |McIntosh, C. R..........- North Battleford, Sask 
10;388 |McDonald, Charles’.......|Prince Albert, Sask. 
9,890 |Millar, John............... Indian Head, Sask. 
159235" \Darke hy INGA jon stereee- Regina, Sask. 
7,499 |Evans, John.............- Saskatoon, Sask. 
11,875 |Young, A. M...........:..]Saskatoon, Sask. 


10,284 !Vallance, John..........-. 


Onward P.O., Sask. 
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er Lee 


2.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists 
Members of the House of Commo 
Oct. 29, 1925—concluded. 


Provinces Popula- 
and tion, 
El) ~al Districts. 1921 
Saska. i. wan—con. 
Swalt:  strent...¢.....< 40,305 
Wey burns isn43. acu s's; 37,4381 
Willow Bunch......... 39, 257 
MOLEGON see sha cee 37, 857 
Alberta (16 members)— 
ACCROSS. te Soca poses tek 39,974 
Athabaska : .sc3.scis: 37,214 
Battle River.......... 36, 737 
Bow River......... f,..| 384, 169 
Calgary East.......... 38,076 
Calgary West.......... 40,122 
MCAINTOSO Se Ss Seka heen 38, 322 
Edmonton East........| 36,263 
Edmonton West....... 38, 748 
hethbridge.. cs .5). 028 38, 233 
MIACIGOM nce en oe das. hoe 33, 826 
Medicine Hat.......... 36,395 
PHOOUIVER: «2 75 cic aces 39,727 
RediDeers.. sds cece: 35,318 
WVerroville:t. - 3: i. eet 80,593 
Wetaskiwin............ 34, 737 
British Columbia 
(14 members)— 
SESeT clo Re eee 39, 834 
Comox-Alberni........ PAYS) 
Fraser Valley.......... 28,811 
Kootenay East........ 19,137 
Kootenay West........ 30, 502 
IN AIIAO? sane. cde be 5 48,010 
New Westminster......| 45,982 
(Si.g215)c): Fay Pea hay ie a 28,934 
Vancouver-Burrard....| 56,338 
Vancouver Centre......| 60,879 
Vancouver North...... 24,215 
Vancouver South...... 46,137 
WECEOTIA: oo cra lata ses 38,727 
Dsel | Rieu een eens cn eos 35, 698 


Yukon Territory 
(1 member)— 
4,157 


Voters 


Votes 


Polled. 


1 ach voter could vote for two candidates. 


2 Died Nov. 5, 1925. 
% Resigned Jan. 15, 1926. 
4 Resigned Feb. 20, 1926. 


Names of Members. 


Bothwell, ©} His ssacsses 
Morne ii. dhs cts ee eee 


Gardiner, Robert......... 
Cross, C. W 


tet e ee ree reene 


aces. WT... an eee 


Jelliff, L. H 
Coote; Gi. Gaiacks: 
Gershaw, F. W... me 
Kennedy, D. My.......... 
Speakman, Alfred......... 
Boutillier, A, M........... 
shobink SG we te kee ae, ta 


et MpSET J’. AU Ae terse lolale Store os 


INOUUT YAN) Wt oo ctocerolete eid’ 


SHBG WiKi sdotecents ete 
Drokie, ‘Cy HA eet 
McQuarrie, W. G.......... 
Stork, Alfred: .)..suceuece. 
Charla Ti A yt ine! 
Stevens, Hon. H. H....... 
Donaghy, Dugald......... 
aciner. Li: Js. ka atcemenk 
Tolmie, Hon. S. F........ 
Stirling, Grote..:....+.... 


Blick? George. es vaadees 


Mr. G. D. Morin elected Dec. 7, 1925. 
Rt. Hon, W. L. M. King elected Feb. 15, 1926. 
Hon. C. A. Dunning elected Mar. 16, 1926. 


and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
ms, as elected at the 15th General Election, 


P.O. Addresses. 


Swift Current, Sask, 
Weyburn, Sask. 
Kincaid, Sask. 
Yorkton, Sask. 


Excel, Alta. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Edgerton, Alta. 
Rumsey, Alta. 
Irricana, Alta. 
Calgary, Alta. 
Lougheed, Alta. 
Edmonton, Alta. 


...|Edmonton, Alta. 


Raley, Alta. 


.|Nanton, Alta. 
.|Medicine Hat, Alta. 


Waterhole P.O., Alta. 
Red Deer, Alta. 
Soda Lake, Alta. 
Leduc, Alta. 


Quesnel, B.C, 

Alberni, B.C. 
Chilliwack, B.C. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Rossland, B.C, 
Dunean, B.C 

New Westminster, B.C. 
Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
North Vancouver, B.C. 
Point Grey, B.C. 
Victoria, B.C. 
Kelowna, B.C. 


Dawson, Yukon, 


5 Resigned on his appointment as Minister of Labour and re-elected Mar. 29, 1926. 


5854—67 
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—MNANU ACC UUO Mees achas/ oslo cco. s Vom ei Alkalies, manufacture .............000008+- 411, 422 
Acts of Parliament administered by Do- Alkaloids, exports and imports............. 532 
minion Government Depts............ 994 ‘Alum cake, imports. asc memce senteeee cee 520 
— of Dominion and ProvincialLegislatures 1016 | Aluminium, exports..............c00e0000% 484 
Adding machines, exports............00008 482 =—EIN DOLE SSS se Less hel Mee theta aetelaeeeteeaeers 516 
IO DOL US, Ee reas ee Ge MGR Sects ols wioreeehaee 514 — products, manufacture................0 422 
Administration of Justice, expenditure..... 766 Amber; iMports. 3. iakcwe dsckne ous eee 498 
| SUAUISTICS: ashy seeiea Oi Re be crore haan 968 Amherst, N.S., financial statisties........ 807 
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